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CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  the  history  of  which  has  been 
ivritteii  and  commented  upon  in  so  unjust  a  temper  and  tone  as  that  of 
Ireland.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  persons  who  have  been  most  frequently 
wrong  in  their  statement  of  tlie  evils  of  Ireland,  and  their  proposals  for 
remedying  tiiem,  have  been  precisely  those  who  have  made  the  loudest 
professions  of  desire  to  serve  her.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  how  much 
of  this  mis-statement  has  arisen  from  their  want  of  correct  information, 
and  how  much  from  a  deliberately  bad  spirit ;  certain  it  is,  however,  tl.at 
Ireland  has  few  worse  enemies  than  those  who  in  ignorance  or  in  evil 
temper  attribute  motives  and  feelings  to  England  and  English  statesmen 
of  which  they  are  quite  innocent,  and  who  assign  for  Irish  poverty  and 
Irisit  suffering  causes  which  have  really  had  no  part  in  producing  them. 

Unwise  laws  of  centuries  long  passed  are  quite  coolly  cited  as  proof  of 
a  partial  tyranny  of  Ireland  by  England ;  yet  a  single  glance  at  English 
statutes,  a  single  reflection  upon  the  punislimenls  which  to  a  very  recent 
dale  were  allowed  to  disgust  the  wise  and  brutalize  the  bad,  would  show 
that  Ireland  was  not  a  jot  less  mercifully  governed  than  Kent  or  York- 
shire, and  that  the  cruelties  of  English  law,  whether  administered  in  Lon- 
don or  in  Dublin,  were  no  proofs  of  English  dislike  of  Ireland. 

The  early  history  of  most  countries  is  so  uncertain,  that  but  little  more 
credit  is  due  to  it  than  to  any  other  romance  ;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
splendours  of  a  country  which  during  the  whole  period  of  its  authentic 
history  has  been  poor;  of  the  power  of  a  country  which  during  all  the 
period  of  its  authentic  history  has  been  divided,  turbulent,  and  weak  ;  and 
of  the  learning  and  civilization  of  a  country  which  even  now  has  less  of 
diffused  learning  and  civilization  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  severest  logic  and  with  the  utmost  charity  to 
look  upon  the  relations  of  the  historian  as  being  founded  rather  upon 
fancy  tnan  upon  fact. 

The  best  authorities  agree  in  stating  Ireland  to  have  been  peopled  from 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  partly  trading  and  partly  piratical  Phoenicians ; 
and  this  statement,  credible  from  the  unanimity  of  authorities  otherwise 
conflicting,  is  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  facts  of  the  Phoenicians 
having  been  well  known  to  have  traded  largely  with  the  British  isles,  and  of 
the  frequent  finding,  even  at  the  present  day,  of  ornaments  and  utensils 
which  are  indubitably  of  Phosnician  manufacture.  That  gold  and  silver 
mines  existed  in  Wicklow  and  some  other  parts  of  Ireland  is  asserted 
very  positively,  but  we  think  with  far  more  positiveness  than  proof;  cer- 
tain it  is,  tluu  a  recent  attempt  to  find  gold  in  a  district  in  which  it  was 
once  said  to  abound,  proved  to  be  a  complete  and  lantentable  failure.    If. 
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as  seems  to  be  certain,  Ireland  was  once  colonized  by  individuals  of  a 
people  so  wealtiiy  as  the  PlicBnicians,  that  fact  would  at  once  account  for 
the  valuable  articles  so  frequently  recovered  from  the  soil.  But  it  by  no 
means  goes  to  prove  tliat  Ireland  in  the  early  ages  could  boast  of  cither 
learning  or  civilization  of  tiie  high  order  claimed  for  it.  It  is  not  the 
most  refined  or  most  leiirned  class  that  will  venture  into  far  and  foreign 
lands  to  war  with  the  wild  animals,  to  reclaim  the  morass,  and  to  level 
the  primeval  forest.  The  hardiest,  the  rudest,  tlie  least  civilized,  those 
who  have  the  most  to  hope  for  ami  the  least  to  lose  or  to  fear,  are  the 
men  who  usually  go  fortli  to  colonize  strange  lands ;  and  tiio  Phffinicians 
who  seized  upon  Ireland  as  their  abiding  place,  were  in  all  human  prob- 
ability tlie  hardy  and  resolute  rovers  of  the  sea  for  many  along  and  strife - 
ful  year  before  they  became  dwellers  upon  and  cultivators  of  the  land. 
That  they  came  from  Phoenicia,  a  civilized,  ingenious,  and  wealthy  land, 
proves  literally  nothing  as  to  their  own  civilization  or  tlieir  own  wealth, 
as  any  one  may  perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  who  leave  the  civilized  and  luxurious  nations  of  our  own 
day,  to  build  cities  in  the  desert,  and  to  place  palaces  and  thronged  marts 
stored  with  costly  wares,  where,  even  witiiin  the  memory  of  man,  the 
dense  forest  sheltered  only  the  wild  animal  or  the  scarcely  less  savage 
man. 

The  Plioenician  colonies  of  Spain  were  at  once  eager  speculators  and 
bold  seamen ;  visiting  the  British  coast  as  traders,  especially  in  order  to 
procure  tin,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ire- 
land, and  could  have  but  little  difficulty  in  subduing  or  destroying  the 
mere  handful  of  poor  and  all  but  actually  savage  aborigines,  who  must 
have  been  a  mere  handful,  destitute  as  they  were  of  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, and  warring,  as  we  know  that  they  did  at  a  much  later  date,  with 
the  wolf  and  the  hill-fox  who  disputed  the  swamp  and  the  forest  with 
them. 

When  historians  tell  us  that  splendidly-manufactured  and  extremely 
costly  articles  are  frequently  excavated  from  the  Irish  soil,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  but  we  deny  its  cogency  as  proving 
that  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland  were  learned,  or  civilized,  or  even 
wealthy.  A  magnificent  ornament  or  a  costly  and  ingenious  machine 
taken  from  France  or  England  to  the  arid  desert  of  Africa  or  the  swampy 
flat  of  the  Swan  river,  would  prove  that  the  country  had  been  visited  by 
people  from  a  wealthy  and  civilized  land,  but  certainly  not  that  the  indi- 
viduals were  themselves  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  in  short,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  very  fact  of  emigration  would  be  decisive  on  the  opposite 
Btate  of  the  case- 
That  the  Phcrnicians  were  the  dominant  people  in  Ireland — anciently 
trilled  Icrne,  or  Erin,  which  signifies  the  wcslem  land — and  that  the  magi, 
or  priests  of  the  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  were  the  actual  governing 
authorities,  both  lay  and  religious,  as  the  Druids  were  in  Britain,  there  is 
abundant  proof.  From  the  far  East,  indeed,  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
supplied  with  its  early  superstitions,  as  well  as  with  the  fierce  swarms  of 
nomade  and  desperate  barbarians,  who,  entering  Europe  on  the  north,  at 
length  found  even  the  vast  steppes  and  forests  of  Scandinavia  too  narrow 
for  them,  and  whose  furious  assaults  levelled  cities  and  terminated  the 
stern  rule  of  ages,  only,  in  the  end,  to  found  nations  at  once  mightier  in 
conquest,  wiser  in  law-giving,  and  po.ssessing,  as  it  should  seem,  as  great 
B  superiority  in  permanency,  as  in  extent,  of  empire.  As  the  aborigines, 
if  such  existed  when  the  Phcenicians  colonized  Ireland,  had  made  way  for 
a  more  civilized,  wealthy,  and  luxurious  people,  so  these  in  their  turn 
were  soon  obliged  to  make  way  for  or  submit  to  a  fiercer  and  more  hardy 
people.  The  .Scoti,  one  of  those  Scandinavian  hordes,  which  under  the 
various  names  of  Northmen,  Sea-kings,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  defied  uii- 
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navigated  seas  and  natural  barriers  to  prevent  them  from  overrunning  the 
fairest  and  richest  portions  of  Europe  (b.  c.  200),  seat  forth  from  llio  north 
of  Spain,  where  they  had  been  colonized,  a  powerful  and  fierce  horde  led 
by  Milesius.  Henco  these  Scoti  are  more  commonly  called  Milesians; 
the  term  Scoti  being  generally  confined  to  another  swarm  of  the  same 
fierce  race,  which  at  a  later  date  endeavoured  to  settle,  also,  in  Ireland; 
but,  unable  to  effect  their  purpose,  departed  northward,  and  founded  the 
powerful  Scots,  who,  now  at  war  with  the  Picts  and  now  iu  alliance  with 
them  against  the  comparatively  civilized  Britons,  were  so  lou'^  noted 
for  strength,  courage,  and  perseverance,  before  they  were  famous  for 
aught  else;  and  who  taught  even  the  Roman  legions  to  respect  them  as 
foes,  ages  before  tiiey  had  any  of  tliose  arts  of  peace  which  the  Roman 
eagles  liad  heralded  into  many  other  lands. 

That  the  vast  immigrations  wliich  have  changed  the  face  of  all  Europe 
origniated  in  the  east  of  the  world,  and  that  the  north  of  Europe,  by  what 
ever  tribes  nominally  peopled,  was,  in  fact,  but  the  resting-place  and  nui 
sery  of  such  immigrants,  very  many  circumstances  go  to  prove;  but  pei 
haps  none  niore  strongly  than  the  general  resemblance  in  both  the  politi- 
cal and  tlie  religious  rule  of  tribes  nominally  and  directly  coming  from 
distant  parts  and  settling  in  distant  parts.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Phoeni 
cians  direct  from  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  strikingly  resembled,  in 
many  points,  both  civil  and  religious,  the  Scoti  or  Milesians  of  the  Span- 
ish coast  who  certainly  had  settled  there  from  the  north  of  Europe,  where, 
it  is  nearly  as  certain,  they  had  originally  halted  on  their  march  from  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  these,  again,  in  like  manner  resembled 
the  Uritons.  Between  the  Magi  of  the  Phoenician  Irish,  (those  priests  of 
the  false  faith  of  Zoroaster  who  were  perfectly  undisturbed  in  their  rites, 
or  rather  who  were  contiiuied  in  their  power  as  priests,  sages,  seers,  and 
statesmen  by  the  fierce  Milesians),  and  the  Druids  of  Britain,  there  were 
so  many  and  such  striking  resemblances,  that  the  Milesians  called  their 
priests  Magi  and  Druids  indiscriminately.  The  dark  grove  and  the  un- 
sparing sacrificial  knife  of  the  stern  and  unquestioned  priest  marked  both 
offshoots  or  corruptions  of  the  fire-worshippers ;  and  the  mysteries, 
cruelties,  and  sacrifices,  from  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  first-born 
child  of  the  idolator's  family,  of  the  Druids  were,  with  but  sucii  difference 
as  long  journeys  and  distant  residence  will  easily  and  fully  account  for, 
the  mysteries,  the  cruelties,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Magi  too 

The  dreadful  and  fierce  sacrifices  of  the  Druids  were  put  an  end  to  in 
Britain  by  the  Romans;  but,  strange  to  s  •,  that  mighty  and  enterprising 
people  seem  never  to  have  visited  Ireland,  where  the  Magi  exercised  theii  > 
terrible  rule  quite  undisturbed  during  all  the  long  lustres  of  the  Roman 
sway  in  Britain.  Yet,  geograpliically  speaking,  Ireland  was  well  ki;own 
to  the  ancients.  Tiie  Greeks  called  it  lerne,  the  Romans  Hibernia;  and 
it  was  also  called  the  Holy  or  Sacred  Isle,  not,  as  has  been  with  much 
defiance  of  chronology  and  common  sense  affirmed,  on  account  of  its  ow- 
ing its  Christianity  to  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  groat  founder 
of  our  faith,  but  to  the  precisely  opposite  reason  that  it  was  notorious  as 
the  residence  of  the  Magi,  and  as  the  scene  of  their  terrible  rites  long 
after  those  rites  had  disappeared  elsewhere  before  the  all-conquering  and 
all-reforming  Roman. 

Tlie  Scoti,  or  Milesians,  whether  intermarrying  with  the  Phccnician 
first  colonies,  or  annihilating  them,  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  Irish 
people  ;  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  in  wealth,  leannng,  and  civiliza- 
tion, among  this  horde  of  semi-savages;  these  contemporaries  and  co- 
equals  of  the  other  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  hordes  who,  probably 
during  ages,  had  been  wandering  by  slow  degrees  and  in  savage  guise 
from  the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  from  the 
bleak  north,  with  its  ice-chained  rivers  and  piercing  blasts,  to  the  luxuri- 
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ous  coasts  of  Spnin  and  Portugal,  and  the  voluptuoud  plains  and  rivers  of 
Italy  I  Tliese  were  the  real  ancestors  of  tlie  Irish  people  ;  Iheso  were 
(ho  "ancient  Milesians"  and  "Irish  of  the  old  time"  in  whose  gold  and 
gems,  ill  whose  piety,  learning,  and  delicate  breeding  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe. 

M'ld  Ireland  been  so  learned  and  civilized  at  this  early  day,  we  should 
surely  not  bo  even  now  ignorant  whether  the  round  towers  were  Pliteni- 
cian  temples  or  beacons  for  the  Seoti,  the  Danes,  and  the  other  hostile 
settlers  or  piratical  visitors  of  Ireland;  and  had  Ireland  been  so  rich  at 
that  day,  the  Romans  would  never  have  left  her  in  contempt  and  in  un- 
visited  security,  while  ruling  and  reforming  Britain  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies. 

We  conehulc  this  chapter,  then,  with  stating  and  with  begging  particular 
attention  to  the  statement — that  the  early  history  of  Ireland  is  as  fabulous 
in  all  that  relates  to  glory,  learning,  wealth,  and  heroes,  as  any  other  early 
history  whatever  :  that,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  this  fabulous  turn  of  early 
writers  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  great  injustice  committed  by  later 
writers,  and  by  orators  and  statesmen,  too,  as  to  England ;  that  thoug)>, 
no  donlit,  l''n;,'lish  kings  and  their  advisers  in  past  days  may  have  unwisely 
decreed  or  unjustly  acted  in  Ireland,  as  in  any  other  country,  yet  Ireland 
never  began  to  be  civilized,  populous,  loarneJ,  wealthy,or  important,  until 
connected  with  England;  that  English  connexion  has  done  much,  and  is 
stii;  doing  much,  to  make  Ireland  both  prosperous  and  happy,  and  would 
do  far  ino'.e  but  for  the  fierce  party  spirit  of  some,  and  the  equally  fierce 
but  still  more  disgraceful  personal  selfishness  and  ambition  of  others, 
which  arc  constantly  and  throughout  that  torn  land  at  work  to  perpetuate 
the  grossest  prejudices  and  the  basest  feelings. 


CHAPTER  II. 

When  the  ancient  kings  and  the  ancient  glories  of  Ireland  are  spoken 
C/f,  inexperienced  readers  are  apt  to  picture  one  king  of  Ireland  swaying 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Giaiu's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  and  from 
Galway-bay  to  the  Hill  of  Howth.  This,  however,  was  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  within  that  island  there  were  five  separate  kingdoms,  always 

Iealous  of  each  other,  and  frequently  at  open  war.  The  five  provinces  or 
Lingdoms  of  Ireland  were  iMeath,  Leiiister,  Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Ulster.  The  first  named  was  considered  the  chief  sovereignty ;  at  the 
hill  of  Tara,  famed  alike  in  true  history  and  bard's  romance,  which  was 
situated  in  that  kingdom,  were  the  great  assemblages  of  princes  and  chiefs ; 
and  the  other  four  kings  were  nominally  tributary  to  the  king  of  Moatli, 
just  as  tlie  tanists,  or  the  chiefs  of  septs,  in  their  respective  kingdoms 
were  to  them.  The  bards,  an  idle,  imaginative  set  of  men,  were  not 
merely  the  divertcrs  of  the  chieftain's  hours  of  recreation  and  wassail; 
the  chieftain's  bard  was  also  his  recorder,  aud  we  may  cease  to  wonder 
Jit  the  exaggerations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  when  we  consider  that 
these  marvels  were  originally  said,  sung,  and  written — if  written  at  all — 
by  men  whose  comfort  depended  upon  the  complacent  feelings  of  hi;n 
whose  deeds  they  sang,  and  who,  therefore,  were  under  no  very  great 
temptation  to  observe  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  paltry  realities. 

In  one  of  the  piratical  excursions  made  by  the  Irish,  Mac  Nial,  a  petty 
king,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ilrittany,  and  brought  spoil  living  as  well  as 
dead,  human  as  well  as  brute.  Among  the  captives  was  a  youth  of  some 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  on  arriving  in  Ireland,  was  sold  as  a  slave  and 
employed  in  herding  sheep.  This  youth  was  the  afterwards  celebrated 
St.  Patrick.    Naturally  of  a  thoughtful  turn,  the  mountain  track  and 
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forest  glade  in  which  his  vocation  caused  him  to  ispcnd  mucli  of  liis  time 
deepened  iiis  meditative  liabits,  and  gave  zeal  ami  fervour  to  native  re- 
ligious  iinpicssions.  lie  looked  upon  the  h^id  and  saw  that  it  was  good ; 
l)Ul  he  saw  ttiat  it  was  peopled  wiili  idolaters  and  polluted  by  cruelties. 
Even  amid  the  bitterness  of  Ills  own  situati<-n,  a  slave  and  a  captive  in  a 
foreign  land,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  and  a  Christian  dt-ed  to  open 
(he  eyes  of  the  blinded  among  whom  liis  lot  was  cast,  and  save  their  minds 
from  the  bondage  of  a  false  faith,  and  tlie  lives  of  their  first-born  from 
being  sacriliced  in  torture  at  the  llaming  altars  of  senseless  and  graven 
idols.  Fortunately,  Patrick  had  scarcely  attained  the  ago  of  manhood 
eve  he  escaped  and  got  safely  oack  to  France,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  learning,  such  as  was  then  attain- 
able. Ihit  neiltier  lapse  of  years  nor  pride  of  cultivated  intellect  could 
banisli  from  his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  state  of  the  Irisli,  or  his  early 
determination  to  make  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  enlighten  their  minds  and 
raise  their  social  condition. 

A.  n.  13'^. — Accordingly,  in  the  year  '132,  wlicn  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  he  applied  to  the  pope  for  permission  to  preacii  the  gospel  in  Ireland. 
Such  a  permission  was  willingly  granted,  ami  Patrick,  accompanied  by  a 
few  French  monks  whom  he  had  interested  by  his  descriptions  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Irish,  landed  in  UUter,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  or  quite  a  iiuart(;r  of  a  century.  The  foreign  garb  and  striking  ap- 
pearance of  Patrick  and  his  comjianions  filled  the  peasantry  whom  they 
lirst  encount(!red  with  the  notion  that  they  were  pirates,  anil  prejjaralions 
were  made  for  driving  them  back  to  their  vessels.  Ihit  their  (juiet  dc- 
•neanour,  and  the  earnest  and  sinifjle  assurances  given  l)y  Patrick,  in  the 
language  of  the  peasants,  that  he  and  his  companions  had  arrived  on  an 
errand  of  peace  and  good-will,  speedily  converted  hostility  into  admiration 
and  confiilence.  The  hospitality  of  tlio  principal  peo|)le  was  heartily  be- 
stowed upon  the  disinterested  strangers,  and  Patrick  and  his  companions 
presented  themselves  at  Tara  attended  by  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
cortege.  The  mild  and  venerable  aspect  of  the  preachers  g.avo  full 
weight  to  the  sunlinie  and  benevolent  doctrines  v.hich  they  propounded. 
King  and  people  listened  at  first  with  int(.'rest,  and  then  with  full  credence; 
and  in  an  in(;redibly  short  time  idols  and  idol-worship  became  hateful  to 
the  people;  Christian  doctrines  were  everywhere  received,  and  churches 
and  monasteries  aiose  where  llames  had  hut  recently  licked  up  the  blood 
of  shrieking  and  expiring  human  victims  of  ferm-ious  error. 

About  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  Norlhmeii  bei;an  to  send  as 
many  as  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with  fierce  warriors  into  the  Doyiio  and 
Lidey.  The  monasteries,  both  aa  being  the  wealthiest  places  in  the 
island,  and  as  being  the  abode  of  the  teachers  of  the  faith  of  lialed  Charle- 
magne, whose  prowess  and  whose  stcrmiess  had  made  his  name  odious  to 
tlie  northern  marauders,  were  the  especial  objects  of  llieir  cupidity  and 
vengeance.  IJuilt  cliiedy  of  wood,  the  monasteries  when  plundered  were 
committed  to  the  tlames  ;  and  crowds  of  terrified  monks  and  nuns  escaped 
from  the  swords  of  the  enemy  only  to  perish  of  hunger,  or  the  imdemency 
of  the  weather,  amid  the  woods  and  morasses.  From  conducting  expe- 
ditions farther  and  farther  into  the  bosom  of  the  island,  the  northmen  at 
length  proceeded  to  attempt  a  permanent  settlement.  And  early  in  the 
ninth  century  (a.  u.  1815),  they  succeeded  in  planting  a  colony  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Armagh.  Between  this  colony  and  the  neighbouring  Irish  there 
were  iVeipient  and  desjjerate  struggles;  but  about  thirty  years  after  it  was 
olanted,  Turgesius,  a  Norwegian  of  great  fame  and  power  among  the 
northern  pirates,  brought  a  powerful  fleet  to  its  aid,  carried  death  and  dis- 
may into  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the  country,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland  (a.  n.  845.)  Having  erected  strong  forts  on  well  chosen 
parts  of  the  coast,  he  wielded  his  usurped  authority  most  sternly.    The 
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native  kinizs  wore  mado  to  coinidur  tliernselves  as  his  mere  Irihutnry 
taiiist.s;  and  ii[)()ti  cacti  lio  Ittvied  a  tribute,  in  the  nature  uf  a  poll-tax, 
upon  tlicir  sul)jt!CiH,  wliicli,  from  the  punishnipntof  its  non-payment  being 
the  ani[iiit;ition  of  ilio  oiriiidcr'a  iiosp,  was  called  nose-mnnei/, 

Tuibiiicnt  towiinis  their  own  titular  kings  of  Meatli,  it  might  havo 
been  ex[.eet('(l  thai  the  sin;,'ularly  haughty  chiefs  of  Ireland  would  bo 
Btunj;  to  desperation  iiy  the  Hweeping  tyranny  of  a  foreign  pirate.  Many 
attenipl.s  at  ihrowiuf,' olf  his  yoke  were  unsuccessful;  but  at  lengili  the 
art  and  intrepidity  ol  O'Malachlin,  an  Irish  king,  put  an  end  both  to  tho 
rei^Mi  ami  life  of  tiie  usurper.  As  though  tho  whole  power  of  iIk!  north- 
men  had  been  eeiilred  in  out;  man,  this  death  was  the  signal  of  a  general 
rising  of  tile  Irish.  TIk^  lukewarm  grew  zealous,  and  the  timid  bravo  ' 
tverywhere  the  Irish  sword  gleamed  for  Ireland,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
northmen  was  so  e\teiisivo  tlial  the  country  might  oncro  more  bo  said  to 
bo  fiee  from  all  enemies;  but  this  freedom  was  soon  interrupted.  In 
larger  numbers  thin  over,  with  vengeance  animating  them,  the  hordes  o( 
the  north  |)iiiired  in  under  three  famous  sea-kings,  Sitrie,  Olaff,  and  Ivar. 
Waterfonl,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  were  seized  upon,  and,  as  is  generally 
observable,  the  energy  of  uiiprineiplcd  eor.(iuerors  gave  a  commercial  and 
trading  euiisequence  to  those  cities  su(di  as  they  had  nevi^r  before  pos- 
sessed. Merchants  from  foreign  countries  repaired  thither,  with  articles 
of  bdih  ii^'e  and  luxury;  and  an  observable  impulse  was  given  to  the  civ- 
iii/aliiiii  aixl  refinement  of  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  inva- 
ders to  wiiom  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  owed  misery  and  death.  In 
truth,  the  situation  of  the  native  Irish  during  this  occu|)atioii  by  the  Danes 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  iiritons  under  the  early  rule  of  the  Sax- 
ons, so  gra[)iiically  de[)icted  by  Uede. 

Hut  neiiher  the  influence  of  the  commercial  spirit  nor  the  foreign  luxury 
introduced  by  the  Danes,  had  the  effect  of  sutiduing  the  Irish  turbulence 
or  courage.  Kveii  when,  laying  aside  for  a  brief  time  their  petty  quarrels 
for  local  supremacy,  tliey  turned  their  arms  against  the  norihmen,  their 
endeavours  were  more  creditable  than  successful.  But  a  king  of  .Mimstcr 
at  length  arose,  to  show  the  northmen  that  the  power  of  an  invader  is 
precarious,  and  may  be  shaken  long  after  the  most  timid  of  bis  followers 
have  ceased  to  fear,  and  all  save  the  best  and  bravest  among  the  oppressed 
have  ceased  to  hope. 

A.  u.  nOfl. — Brian  Borohme,  whose  talents  and  courage  even  romances 
seariely  rate  too  highly,  was  the  king  of  Munstcr,  conteniporary  w ith 
Malaciii,  king  of  Mealh.  The  latter,  though  in  title  the  chief  kingdom, 
was  at  this  lime  scarcely  the  superior  of  Munster,  the  kings  of  which  oc- 
casionally asserted  their  equality  by  a  refusal  to  i)ay  the  tribute.  Though 
riviils,  Mulachi  and  Brian  had  one  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  foreign 
rule  of  Ireland:  and  the  former,  a  brave  and  able  general,  was  in  a  mere 
military  point  of  view  more  completely  the  liberator  of  their  commo.i 
country  than  the  latter.  Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  king  of 
Meat!)  and  the  Danes,  who  had  now  rendered  Dublin  very  populous  and 
wcilthy,  a  battle  to()k  place  between  them  in  the  viciiiity  of  the  hill  of 
Taia,  in  which  llu"  Danes  were  so  completidy  routed  that  they  were  glad 
to  accept  Malachi's  terms  for  peace.  But  Brian  Borohme,  conscious  not 
only  of  warlike  ability  but  also  of  capacity  for  civil  rule,  aimed  at  tho  sole 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  ;  .Malaclii,  equally  ambitious,  resisted  his  preten- 
sions. A  severe  and  passionate  contest  ensued,  in  which  Malaclii  was 
subdued,  and  compelled,  in  that  hall  of  Tara  which  for  centuries  had  wit- 
nessed the  supremacy  of  his  ancestors,  to  do  homage  to  the  rival  whom 
he  had  bri'vely  though  lucklessly  resisted. 

Brian  Borohme's  first  acts  showed  that,  however  blameahle  the  course  by 
which  he  had  obtained  the  chief  regal  place,  his  genius  was  admirably 
adapted  to  it.     Without  losing  time  in  idle  show  and  ceremony,  he  at  once 
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■set  out  on  a  tour  of  pacificaliori,  rccffiviiifj  the  submission  of  ilio  chinfs, 
md  deuiaiKiin;,'  hoslagej  for  llie  loyally  of  Itiose  who  hail  givrn  causn  for 
A\iHpic-ion.  Nur  did  hu  ronllnc  his  cart-s  tu  protocting:  himself ;  he  also 
niaiio  laws  prcvcntiiij^  the  people  from  bein^  scourtjed  by  lh»>  cosherings 
of  their  rulers.  His  well  known  talents,  and  the  steriniess  with  which  he 
iin[irisoned  those  chiefs  who  ventured  to  infringe  liis  laws,  had  a  salutary 
effect;  and  in  his  reign  Ireland  was  a  better  ordered  and  more  happy  and 
peacefid  country  than  it  had  ever  before  been.  The  stronjjholds  and  re- 
li(,'ious  bouses,  which  had  suflTe red  so  much  at  first  by  the  violence  of  tne 
nortlimen,  were  repaired,  and  new  ones  founded.  The  Danes  themselves, 
ilreadinir  to  provoke  him,  busied  themselves  solely  with  trade,  and  did  not 
for  many  years  commit  any  violence. 

A.  p.  KiU. — The  kin>?  of  Dublin  suddenly  and  without  provocation  led 
his  northmen  into  the  kin^'dom  of  Meath,  plmiderinj  without  limit,  and 
murdering  without  mercy.  As  if  to  show  that  Irishmen  were  never  to  see 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country  without  domg  their  part  towards  inflict- 
\u<r  them,  the  king  of  l.einster  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  northmen. 
Malachi  and  Hrian  Uorohme  put  themselves  at  the  hcadof  the  other  kings 
to  oppose  the  host  of  foes  that  had  thus  suddenly  sprung  up.  Rightly 
beli(!viii}j  the  native  more  guilty  than  foreign  ones,  Borohme  dispatched  a 
lar^'e  force  under  his  son  Donough,  to  overrun  the  kingdom  of  Leinster. 
Tiiis  service  the  old  warrior  judged  his  son  could  effect  in  three  days,  to 
which  period  he  limited  his  absence.  Uut  treason  was  in  the  camp  of  the 
brave  Hondnno,  whose  gallant  son  was  no  sooner  beyond  recall,  than 
s'JUK!  deserter  made  the  northmen  aware  how  much  the  Irish  were  weak- 
ened by  lliis  detachment,  and  they  at  once  forced  a  general  engagement. 

llorohuie  formed  his  troops  in  battle  array,  and  though  four-score  years 
had  blanched  his  hair  and  abated  his  strength,  he  rode  along  the  ranks  and 
.shouted  his  exhortations  in  the  eloquence  of  which,  in  former  times,  he  had 
so  often  \viiiiess(!dthe  effecrt  upon  troops  who  had  followed  him  to  victory. 
Mcariii'JT  a  crucitix  in  his  left  hand,  as  he  brandished  his  familiar  sword  in 
his  ri;,'iit,  be  called  u|)on  tliem  to  follow  where  he  should  lead,  and  strike 
for  the  religion  of  tlie  saints,  with  the  firm  hearts  and  vigourous  arms 
(if  men  who  knew  how  to  die  as  Christians,  but  never  to  submit  to 
lieathens  in  heart,  name,  or  alliance.  Shortly  after  day-break,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  the  venerable  king  and  warrior  thus  addressed  his  army,  who 
responded  to  the  address  by  eommencinar  the  fight,  which  lasted  the 
whole  day.  As  the  shadows  of  night  fell  deeper.Jie  was  obliged  to  seek 
rest  in  his  tent.  At  length  the  shouts  of  the  Irish  proclaimed  that  the  foe 
was  broken  beyond  hope,  and  the  king's  tent  in  the  general  joy,  was  left 
uii!;uardcd  save  by  a  stripling  page.  He  was  recognised  by  a  flying  party 
of  the  enemy  a  few  miiuites  after,  and  in  an  instant  his  enemies  were  upon 
him ;  the  loud  shriek  and  feeble  blow  of  the  young  page  delayed  the 
sacrifice  not  a  moment ;  Urian  Uorohme,  the  terrible  in  battle,  the  wise  in 
council,  was  slain,  with  many  and  ghastly  wounds,  even  as  he  knelt  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory  lie  had  done  so  much  towards  obtaining  for 
iiis  country. 

The  defeat  of  the  northmen  was  complete  at  Clontarf.  The  invaders  fled 
lo  their  ships  and  sought  safety  inflight;  and  the  northmen  who  were  nat- 
uralized in  Ireland,  despairing  of  any  farther  aid  from  beyond  sea,  had  nc 
re<;ourse  but  to  live  in  peac(!  with  '.heir  neighbours,  with  whom  the  inter- 
marriages of  a  few  generations  so  incorporated  them,  that  all  distinction 
was  lost  between  the  two  people.  Malachi,  who  had  bravely  distinguish- 
ed hiniself  on  this  occasion,  was  now  by  common  consent  called  again  to 
the  chief  soveieignty,  which  he  enjoyed  in  peace  and  honour  until  his 
death. 

\.  u  102-3. — Full  of  years  and  honours,  Malachi  expired  in  1022  ;  and  the 
death  of  that  monarch  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  those  shame  fid 
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rivil  wars,  from  wliitli  llic  slroiiK  mind  of  Driaii  Dorolime  hnd  «o  loiig 
ki'pt  tlio  country  free.  'I'lie renown  of  Miilailii  liad  caused  all  tlie  kinjjs 
to  hail  him  as  ilic  succcMsor  of  Drian  Dorohmc,  but  the  relatives  of  those 
two  princes  could  not  wo  easily  agree  as  to  the  successor  of  the  former. 
Many  compctitoiH  aiipcarcd  und  san>;uinary  struggles  ensued;  bill  at 
ii'iigth  tiic  (u'ld  was  cleared  of  all  hut  two.  These  were  Donough,  king  of 
Munster,  heir  of  Dnan  IJoiohrne,  and  Turlough,  great  nephew  of  the  lat- 
ter and  nejiliew  of  the  former;  bolli,  it  will  be  perceived,  claiming  in 
hereditary  suc(  essioii  to  him  who  had  lieen  to  all  intents  an  usurping 
king,  however  ^'ood  and  ahle.  The  slrugglo  between  these  two  princes 
was  long;  hut  Donoiigh  was  vaniiuished,  and  almost  immediately  re- 
signed his  kiiigdoMi  of  Munster,  and  set  «)ut  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Arrived  at  "the  eternal  city,"  he  entered  into  u  monastery,  and  there  ob- 
scurely finislie<l  his  life. 

Turlough,  on  mounting  the  throne,  proved  that  he  inherited  with  it 
nuich  of  the  ability  and  courage  of  his  great  uncle,  together  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  resolved  self-will.  Much  as  he  owed  to  the  inferior 
kings  and  chiefs,  he  imposed  upon  them  unusually  heavy  tributes;  u 
tyranny  the  full  weight  of  which  was  felt  by  the  unfortunate  kerne,  or 
peasantry,  from  whum  it  was  of  course  wrung  by  their  tyrants.  From 
the  natives,  Turlough  turned  his  strong  hand  upon  the  northern  settlers 
and  traders.  Even  under  the  firm  rule  of  Urian  Horohme,  tliese  people 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  peaceable  pursuits,  and  their  towns  had 
been  governed  by  their  own  laws,  administered  by  governors  of  their 
own  race.  One  of  these,  Oodfred,  king  of  Dublin,  was  banished  almost 
inniiediately  after  the  accession  of  Turlough,  who  filled  tht'  vacancy  with 
Miirkenlaeh.  his  own  son.  A  similar  tyrannic  course  was  fdlowcd  to  all 
the  Danish  towns.  At  this  period  Ireland  seems  to  have  obtained  con- 
siderable imi)rovemcnt  as  to  wealth,  if  not  ref.nemcnt.  Mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  gold  in  payment  of  tribute,  where  formerly  it  was  paid 
in  kine;  and  to  its  former  exports  of  wheat,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle,  wo 
now  find  timber  added. 

A.  n.  10-G.— After  an  active  and  generallv  prosperons  reign,  Turlough 
died.  His  kingdom  was  partitioned  among  hi :  three  sons;  the  heredi- 
tary principle  being  set  aside,  but  on  t!ii«  occasion  with  at  least  the  colour 
of  justice,  inasnmeh  as  the  jirinciple  of  equal  division — though  including 
the  most  distant  male  relatives — was  that  of  the  IJrehon  laws  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Magi.  One  of  the  sons  dying,  a  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  two  survivors,  Murkentaeh — already  mentioned  as  succeeding 
Godfred  the  northman  in  the  govcrninent  of  Dublin— and  Dermot.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  and  Mnrkentach  now  claimed 
and  was  about  to  assume  the  whole  kingdom.  lUit  a  rival  was  set  up 
again  him  in  the  person  of  a  chieftain  of  the  old  blood-royal,  named 
Donaiu  MacLoughlin,  who  was  extremely  popular  among  the  princes 
both  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities  and  his  descent ;  and  again  the 
unhappy  country  was  visited  by  a  civil  war.  For  eight  years  the  '  I 
scenes  of  rapine  and  misery  bade  fair  to  undo  all  that  invaders  had  oone 
towards  impro' ing  it;  and  after  all  this  smfe  and  misery,  the  -ral! 
agrt"d  to  divide  the  regal  spoil  between  them.  The  southern  mo  ,  :  ■  vf 
the  kingdom  was  given  to  Mnrkentach,  and  bore  the  title  of  Leathmoghi 
or  Mogli'a  share  ;  and  the  northern  moiety  to  MacLoughlin,  and  bore  the 
title  of  Leai':  Cunnin,  or  Conn's  share. 

Even  'his  heemingly  equitable  arrangement  did  not  restore  a  lasting 
peace.  Perpeioul  encroachments  were  made  by  one  or  the  other,  and  a 
series  of  sangiunary  and  mischievous  battles  terminated  in  the  uttor 
defeat  of  Mufkei./'h,  will)  retired '"rom  the  contest  in  1103,  and  sought 
refuge  in  r  niuno^^U  ly,  v    ^re  he  terminated  his  days. 

During  llu;  ohitinr.'.     :,trugglc  Lev  .veen  the  Irish  kings,  the  coastward 
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parfd  of  t'lc  country  wero  repoalodly  annoyetJ  Uf  '^e  Norvvey;i(Mi  Magniiii. 
Ilis  pro'vcss  mid  ait<lacity  li;iil  poMscfj^'Ml  hun  ot  ili<>  llebrldc^  a  I  the 
isle  of  M;ui,  anil  under  the  lillc!  of  the  Lop'-  of  the  Ul''  ti<>  strui  a  ter- 
ror and  dinmay  far  and  near.  Kmholdciicii  '  y  the  senseli  tisr|i>i8i;iision8 
of  the  Irish,  he.  saih'd  up  the  LillVy,  ravaguij?  and  destroying,  an.!  at 
length  posMesNed  himself  of  Dublin,  where,  having  faUen  into  an  ani- 
buali,  lie  lost  his  life. 


CHAPTKIt  III. 

Thi.  nr'i  ii«  V  "'■s  in  Ireland  did  not  prevent  the  island  from  being 
Btiil  clivulei  iiiio  liie  five  chief  kiii^doniH  of  which  mention  has  already 
l>ri  II  made.  'Iln  titular  chief  royalty  passed  now  to  Uodcric  O'tJonnor, 
kill'.'  of  '  onnauglit.  Uut  all  his  energies  were  reiiuired  to  enable  him 
to  govcrii  L-'oniiaiight,  and  he  was  incapable  of  either  composing  the  dif- 
Vremes  of  the  other  kings,  or  of  uniting  them  nil  under  his  own  au- 
thority. Ii  a  word,  Ireland  was  in  the  l.'Uh  century  ns  divided  as 
ever  it  bad  been;  and  only  so  far  improved  in  wealth  as  to  tempt  ag- 
gression by  (wcitiiig  cupidity.  Ileallieii  Koine  and  (Jliristian  Home  alike 
had  allowed  the  semi-barbarous  people  of  the  '*  sacred  island"  to  fight 
and  destroy  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  But  the  time  at  length  came 
whin  ("hrislian  Rome,  already  eiilbroned  as  the  arbilress  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  princes  of  the  earth,  looked  with  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
fertile  island  on  which  prosperilv  had  begun  to  dawn.  Ireland's  near 
and  ambitious  neighbour,  Henry  ll.  of  Kiigland,  it  was  who  immediate- 
ly drciw  the  attention  of  the  pontitrio  her  value  and  capabilities.  Attract- 
ed by  the  fertility  of  Ireland  and  its  contiguity  to  his  own  kingdom,  ho 
ap|)lied  to  the  p:ipal  court  for  its  sanction  to  his  subduing  Ireland. 

A.  n.  1110 — Po[)0  Adrian  III.,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  was 
doubly  ikjlad  to  receive  this  request.  An  KnL'-'binan  by  birth,  he  was 
naturally  anxious  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Ins  native  country ;  and, 
as  pope,  he  could  not  but  be  rejoiced  at  having  from  tlio  king  of  Kiig- 
land this  emphatic  aiiknowledgement  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Home.  The  pope  having  shown  that  Ireland  ought  to  bo 
conquered,  and  that  Henry  is  appointed  conqueror,  "e.xhorts  hun  to  in- 
vade Irelaiui,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and.wickcdncss  of  the  natives, 
and  oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  house,  a  penny  to  the  see 
of  Home;  gives  liim  entire  right  and  authority  over  the  island,  com- 
mands all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  invests 
him  with  the  fullest  power,  '  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men.'  " 

The  state  of  Ireland  8»>on  after  this  bull  was  issued,  was  precisely 
sui'Ii  as  its  foreign  foemau  might  have  desired  it  to  be;  one  of  the  in- 
testine brawls  breaking  ■  ut  just  then  with  even  more  than  usual  viru- 
lence a') '  fury.  Dcrinn  Macmorrogli,  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  was 
eniarkable  for  his  gri>s>  immorality,  had  greatly  provoked  the  cliief 
nieii  of  his  kingdom.  Unaware  or  contemptuous  of  the  general  feeding 
that  existed  against  him,  he  wantonly  added  to  it  by  abducting  the  wife  of 
Ororic,  prince  of  IlrelTiiey,  during  her  husband's  absence.  Prince  Oniric, 
on  his  return  to  the  bog  island  in  which  he  had,  as  he  imagined,  secured 
the  s:if(!ty  of  his  wCr.  was  roused  to  the  utmost  rage  by  the  inform:ition 
that  Macmorrogli  ha<  lli.idr  a  descent  upon  it  and  forcibly  carried  her 
away.  .Morality  at  itiai  time  whs  so  low,  that  nearly  any  man  but  the 
king  of  Leinster  niigtit  have  abducted  his  neighbour's  wife,  without  run- 
ning serious  risk  of  nicurri  iig  enmity  or  censure  beyond  that  of  the  injured 
husband  and  his  iiiiiniediaie  friends  aud  followers.     But  Macmorrogh's 
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characler  was  so  gennrally  detested,  that  the  prince  of  Bremiey  met  with 
warm  and  utiusiiai  sympathy.  Amonjf  those  who  hastened  to  assist  iiiin 
was  Hodcric,  Ivins  of  Connaught ;  and  so  powerful  a  force  was  speedily 
led  to  tiie  punishment  of  the  ravisher,  that  he  was  fairly  driven  from  the 
territory  he  iiad  so  scandalously  misgoverned. 

Chastised  but  inipenilcnt,  the  exde  went  to  P'ranoe,  where  Henry  II.  of 
Kngland  then  was,  and  solicited  his  aid.  Delighted  at  having  an  additional 
excuse  for  his  medilatcd  invasion,  Henry  affected  to  give  full  credence  to 
the  version  of  the  story  which  it  suited  iMacmorrogh's  purpose  to 
tell;  especially  as  lie  offered,  if  restored  to  his  kingdom,  to  hold  it 
ns  vassMi  of  the  I']nslisli  erown.  Just  at  that  moment,  however. 
Henry  was  too  Inisily  engaged  in  Ciuicnne  in  quelling  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  Ins"  French  subjects,  to  he  able  to  go  personally  to  the  aid  of  his  Irish 
supplicant.  \evcrtlu'l(!ss  he  cordially  promised  him  puissant  sup[)ort, 
and  furnisbcd  him  with  letters-patent  by  which  all  subjects  of  the  king  of 
Kngland  were  empowered  and  encouraged  to  aid  the  e.vile  king  of  Leinster 
in  his  iittenipts  to  recover  his  dominion.  Willi  this  important  document 
Dermot  .Macmorrogh  hastened  to  Bristol  to  raise  a  force.  For  a  time, 
however,  he  found  even  the  king's  letters-patent  insufficient  toinilucemen 
to  volunlcerfor  Ireland,  where,  according  to  the  general  notion,  hard  blows 
were  likely  to  constitute  the  principal  booty.  It  is  lik(;ly  Macmorrogh 
wouUI  have  been  still  longer  without  reaping  any  beneiil  from  the  king's 
letters  |)atenf,  had  he  not  fortunately  met  with  a  ruined  noble  of  the  house 
of  ('hire,  who  by  a  furious  course  of  pleasure  and  extravagance,  had  so  re- 
duced himself,  that  he  would  gladly  have  shared  in  even  a  less  promisinjf 
adventure. 

Richard,  surnamed  .Slrongbow,  earl  of  Strignl,  was  easily  induced  to 
enter  into  the  cause  of  the  kingof  Leinster.  on  being  promised  his  daughter 
Eva  as  a  wife,  with  a  present  portion  ami  the  reversion  of  the  father's 
domiiiion.  Having  secured  this  potent  ally — for  Strongbow  was  a  good 
and  approved  soldier — Macmorrogh  left  liis  new  ally  and  proceeded  to 
Wales,  wlieie  by  liberal  promises  he  prodiieeil  two  other  allies,  IMauriec 
Fitzgerald,  and  Robert  Fitzstephen,  constable  of  .\bertivi.  Having  thus 
seeuri  (1  abundant  aid,  he  made  ariangements  for  future  proceedings  with 
the  three  le.iders,  and  then  clandestinely  re-entered  his  kingdom  of  L(mii- 
ster,  and  secreted  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Kernes,  of  wineli — so  little 
had  the  founding  of  monasteries  at  that  time  to  do  with  religious  feeling — 
this  tyrant  and  ravisher  was  the  founder. 

It  is  probable  that  Dermot  Macmorrogh  had  finly  his  own  revenge  in 
view  when  he  sought  the  iirotectiim  and  aid  of  the  J'^nplish  king.  Yet 
wIk'ii  he  thus  proposed  to  introdui'e  foreign  troops  into  Ireland,  and,  like 
Count  .liiliaii  of  Sp.'iin,  who  introduced  the  fierce  Ar.ibs  into  his  country, 
calle<i  the  foreiuners  to  look  at  oiici'  upon  the  fertility  and  the  feeblness  of 
the  land,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  he  could  have  been  wholly  without  a 
presentiment  of  the  iia'ural  result.  Robert  Fitzstephen,  with  thirty 
knights,  sixiy  esqiiirro,  and  three  hundred  archers,  was  the  first  of  the 
friends  of  liermot  to  make  his  appearance  in  Ireland.  The  archers, 
besides  being  completely  armed,  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  seen 
service,  and  their  compact  and  orderly  march  stiuck  terror  wherever  they 
appeared.  Ten  kiiigbts,  thirty  es(|uires,  ami  sixty  archers  havini;,  under 
the  leadership  of  Maiirii-e  de  Prendeigasi,  joined  this  force,  an  atimk  was 
was  made  upon  the  town  of  Wexford,  which  had  been  greatly  improved 
and  was  ehierty  inhabited  by  a  parly  of  Danes.  The  to«n  was  carried, 
and  hi.'re  the  adventurers  awaile'  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  He 
joined  them  soon  after  with  ten  knighls,  thirty  es(piircs,  and  a  hundred 
archers;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  adventurers  was  now  fully  equal 
to  the  task  of  defeatinjf  any  force  that  Ireland  could  draw  to  one  point, 
llodcric,  king  of  Connaught,  who  had  taken  so  signal  a  part  in  expelling 
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the  guilty  and  detested  ISIacmorrogli,  made  a  gallant  resistance,  hut  was 
beaten  at  all  points  ;  and  Mactnorrogii  now,  looking  beyond  tlie  mere 
restoration  of  liie  authority  from  wliieli  he  had  so  deservedly  been  driven, 
began  to  projeel  the  dethroning  and  exile  or  death  of  Roderick,  and  his 
own  elevation  to  tiie  dignity  ofciiief  king  of  Ireland. 

\Vliil(!  ilicse  tilings  were  being  enacted,  Strongbow  had  made  his  way 
to  Nonnaiidy,  where,  as  we  have  before  said,  Henry  II.  at  that  time  was. 
Tiiough  a  gallant  knigiit,  .Strongbow  too  well  knew  the  waywardness  of 
his  royal  master,  not  to  feel  anxious  for  a  more  direct  and  personal  per- 
mission to  act ;  lest  lie  should  by  chance  run  counter  to  the  king'.>s  private 
wishes  while  acting  under  his  openly-expressed  authority.  Henry  con- 
firmed  in  person  the  permission  given  in  the  letters-patent,  but  did  so  witii 
a  coldness  and  ambiguity  which  showed  him  by  no  means  over  i)leased 
with  the  success  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  Having  first  dispatched  Ray- 
mond, witii  seventy  archers,  who  made  good  their  landing  in  spilt;  of  three 
thousand  Irish  by  whom  they  were  furiously  attacked  near  VVaterford, 
Strongbow  himself  soon  afterward  landed  with  two  liundred  lior.se  and  a 
body  of  arcli(>rs.  Having  secured  Waterford,  Strongbow  led  the  I'higlish 
force  to  Dnliliii,  which  place  they  carried  by  assault.  Roderick,  king  of 
Connauirlit,  enraged  at  the  prowess  of  the  English,  [)ut  to  death  a  natural 
son  of  Macmorrogh's,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  hostages  held  by  him. 
13olh  at  VVaterford  and  Dublin,  the  triuiiipli  of  the  English  and  their 
treacherous  ally  was  also  marked  by  circumstances  of  awful  barbarity. 
Hasculf,  the  Danish  governor,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  esca[)e  from  the  sack  of  Dublin ;  but  the  slaughter  among  the 
common  pi.'opie  was  frightful-  Strongiiow  now  received,  as  had  been 
slipulaleil,  llic  hand  of  Kva,  the  natural  daughter  of  3Iacmorrogh;  and 
this  latter  personage  dying  shortly  afterwards,  .'^Irongbow  became  pos- 
sessed (if  llie  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  possession 
to  tiie  whole  of  Ireland. 

Roderick,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Dublin,  employed  that 
critical  time  to  arrest  the  jirogress  of  the  English  in  a  desultm-y  ex[)edi- 
tioii  into  Mcalli.  He  now  became  seiisiiile  of  the  error,  and  being  joined 
by  other  Irish  |)rinces,  advanced  with  thirty  thousand  men — an  iiimiense 
army  for  Irtdaiid  at  that  time — to  besiege  Dublin.  Ihit  Strongbow  was 
not  a  man  to  be  pent  within  the  walls  of  a  bideaguered  city.  At  the  head 
of  ninety  knights,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  nu'U-al-arms,  he  sallied 
out  and  inllicted  such  a  sanguinary  defeat  upon  this  large  but  undisciplined 
host,  as  to  impress  all  Ireland  with  an  o[)ii'ioii  that  the  Knglish  were  ab- 
solut(dy  irresistible.  Just  at  this  juncture  the  brave  Filzstephen,  who 
had  been  (doscly  hemmed  in  at  Carrick,  sent  to  entreat  aid  of  Strongbow. 
The  latter  hasicued  at  once  to  the  supjiort  of  liis  friend  ;  but  hid'ore  he 
could  arrive  I'itzsteplicn  had  allowed  himself  to  be  tricked  out  of  his 
lilicrty.  A  mess('iig;er  sent  by  Ihi'  jjeople  of  Waterford,  to  whom  he  was 
especially  obnoxious,  informed  him  that  Itoderick  had  tak'^n  Dublin  ;  that 
Stronuhow,  Kit/geralil,  and  other  knights  of  i\:unv.  had  perished,  and  that 
Roderick  was  now  marching  towards  him  with  the  avowed  determination 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age  of  llie  English.  Eitzslephen,  eonrnlent  that 
a  barbarous  country  like  Irtdaini  would  be  easily  snlidued,  had  brought 
over  h,"s  wife  and  children  witb  him,  and  was  now,  on  their  account,  >trnck 
so  with  terror,  that  he  readily  gave  credence  to  the  intelligence,  The 
messenger  pere(.'iving  the  impression  his  false  tidings  made  iipoii  I'itz- 
stf  plieii,  fwrsuaded  him  to  allow  him  to  gnid(!  him  to  a  shelter,  toirctlier 
with  his  family  and  immediate  followers.  In  an  evil  hour  his  anxiety  for 
tlie  s.ifety  of  his  wife  iind  children  caused  him  to  aliandon  the  strong  fort 
in  which  lit>  could,  at  (he  worst,  have  held  out  for  some  time,  and  place 
himself  ;iiid  family  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  discovered 
Ixis  error  almost  as  somi  as  he  had  committed  it.     Many  of  his  most 
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affoniiiig  lliat  aid  wliicli  Fiizsteplicii'sown  precipitancy  had  now  rt'iidcrcd 
useless.  Tlin  people  at  Watcrford,  well  kiiowinjr  what  fate  tliey  might 
expect  should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  terrible  Stronghow,  gathered 
up  every  jjorlahle'  part  of  their  property,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  then, 
carrying'  their  prisoners  with  them,  took  shelter  in  a  little  island  near 
VVaterfiird  harbonr.  Thither  Stronghow  pursued  them,  with  threats  of 
taking  the  most  signal  and  terrible  vengeance  ;  bnt  just  as  he  was  about 
to  attack  the  island,  he  was  induced  to  depart  by  solenu)  assurances  that 
the  landing  of  his  first  man  should  be  the  signal  for  striking  otT  the  head 
of  every  Knglish  prisoner. 

Henry  II.,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  afTairs  would  admit  of  his  doing  so, 
was  on  his  way  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force.  Strongbow 
liastenecl  to  Eiii^huid  and  met  the  king  in  (Iloucester,  where  he  had  as- 
sembled a  MTV  powerful  force.  Henry  at  first  rcifused  to  admit  Strong- 
bow  to  his  prfscnce ;  but  on  the  etirl  urging  that  he  could  clearly  show 
that,  in  all  lie  had  done,  Ik;  had  acted  solely  for  the  king's  service,  and  that 
he  would  not  even  stir  a  step  in  the  Irish  expedition  until  he  had  received 
a  particiil.ir  permission  from  the  king,  he  was  admitted.  And  hi;  boldly 
afRrmed.  on  lieiiig  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  that  he  aimecl  at  Irish 
con(juest  only  for  the  king's  service,  and  that  for  himself,  he  should  be 
content  w  illi  whatever  reward  his  royal  master  might  deign  to  bestow 
upon  him.  Pacified  dy  a  submission  so  complete,  and  seemingly  so  dis- 
interested, the  king  accepted  the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  all  other  [lorts 
and  fortresses  coiKpiered  or  to  be  coiiipiered  in  Ireland;  and  granted  to 
the  earl  and  his  heirs  forever,  all  his  other  Irish  acquisitions  to  be  held 
as  fiefs  of  the  Knglish  crown. 

A.  D.  ini. — The  conciliatory  jiidicy  of  the  shrewd  earl  having  thus 
averted  the  storm  of  royal  wrath  in  which  lie  and  his  fortunes  would 
otherwise  have  jjrobably  suffered  shipwreck,  Henry  hastened  his  i)repara- 
tioiis,  and,  aecoiniianiiMl  by  Strongbow,  landed  at  Waterford  about  the 
middle  id'  October.  'I'he  large;  force  by  which  th(!  king  was  accompanied, 
and  the  i:all;int  appearance  of  the  knights,  armed  capa-jnr,  procured  him 
a  degree  of  rcspict  from  the  natives  which  they  probably  would  hate 
withheld  from  the  name  of  king,  which  was  too  common  among  tlitMu  to 
have  inii(di  of  tli;ii  jirestige  which  atta(;lied  to  it  elsewhere.  No  opj)osi- 
tion  was  iniide  to  Ins  landing,  and  as  he  progressed  through  the  country, 
kings  and  i  liiefs  Hocked  to  him  to  tender  their  homage.  To  i>ach  who 
thus  cami'  to  snrn'iider  his  possessions  and  authority,  Henry  instantly 
restored  hotli  on  the  easy  condition  of  Innnage  being  done  and  vassalage 
confessed.     Kveii   Koderick  O'f-onnor,  tlu;  original  opponent  of  Derniot, 

Eeaceably  siiliiinited,  and  without  a  single  batth;  Henry  II,  of  I'lngland 
ecame  also  king  of  Iridand.  Having  iield  a  council  at  C'ashel,  in  which 
8pe(!ial  [irovisions  were  made  for  the  support  and  iirotectiim  of  the  clergy, 
11(1011  whose  exi  rtioiis  the  king  well  knew  that  the  [leaceabli!  maintenance 
of  his  anlhority  would  depend,  and  in  wliii;h  a  variety  of  other  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  marriage,  w  ills,  and  succession  of  properly  were  propounded, 
the  king  jirocecded  to  ceh'brate  the  feast  of  (Jliristmas  at  Dublin.  The 
city  possessed  no  apartment  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  royal  banqnel- 
ing  room  on  this  occasion,  but  a  temporary  pavilion  was  erected,  in  which 
Henry  feasted  O'Connor  and  the  other  principal  Irish  [iriiices  in  a  style 
of  profuse  and  cosily  liospiiality  such  as  they  had  never  before!  witiii'ssed. 
'i"h(.'  kini,'  appointed  a  lord-high-eonstable,  an  earlmarshal,  and  a  high 
steward  ;  and  disirihiited  vast  tracts  of  Irish  territory  among  English  no- 
bles, but  on  the  strictest  feudal  principle.    Thus,  for  instance,  by  way  of 
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preventing  the  great  possessions  of  Strongbow  from  being  predominant 
in  Ireland,  llie  I<ing  gave  tiie  whole  of  Meaih,  so  long  the  seat  of  the  chief 
Irish  royally,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  his  heirs  forever,  on  the  tenure  of 
fifty  knights'  service.  Having  thus  provided  for  the  future  government 
and  secMiriiy  of  Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  his  dominion,  and  made  such 
minor  arrangements  as  chanced  to  occur  to  his  mind  or  to  the  minds  of 
his  advisers,  Henry  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  easy  conquest — if  con- 
quest, indeed,  that  could  be  called  in  whicli  he  never  had  occasion  to  strike 
a  blow— in  April,  1172,  having  been  in  Ireland  barely  six  months  ;  and  on 
landing  in  Wales,  proceeded  immediately  to  St.  David's  church  to  return 
thanks  for  a  success  of  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  importance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A.  n.  ll/iJ. — The  profuseness  with  wliich  Henry  had  parcelled  out  Irish 
lands  among  English  soldiers,  and  the  jealous  rigour  with  which  each 
Knglish  pale  or  settlement  repressed  the  slightest  Irish  disturbance,  soon 
caused  deep  and  fierce  hatred.  While  the  king;  and  his  formidable  army 
rcmaiiii'd,  the  Irish  atlected  the  most  cordial  feelings  ;  nay,  perhaps,  while 
the  king's  presence  ai;tcd  as  a  check  upon  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the 
coiKiucKMs,  tlie  conquered  actually  did  ent<'rtain  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  live  ill  |)eace  and  good-fellowship.  Hut  the  king  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  the  (leicest  animosities  began  to  display  themselves.  The  natives, 
esiH.'ciaily  tliose  who  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  palati- 
nates, and  wiio  therefore  were  especially  subjected  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  English,  looked  with  detestation  upon  these  possessors 
of  (•oiiiitlciss  acres  which  tliey  had  forcibly  wrested  from  the  rightful  in- 
neritors.  From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to  actions  ;  rebellioiison  the  one 
hand  and  unsparing  severity  on  tlie  other,  ensued  ;  and  again  this  luckless 
land  seemed  doomed  to  long  centuries  of  petty  but  ruinous  wars. 

Strungliow  was  tlir  principal  man  among  the  new  comers,  and  was 
known  to  be  the  soul  of  their  councils;  so  against  him  the  animosity  of 
the  natives  was  especially  directed.  To  render  his  situation  still  more 
perilous,  his  own  followers,  who,  justly  or  not,  had  acquired  so  much 
throiigii  his  daring  and  skill,  began  to  show  stn  w'  symptoms  of  insubor- 
dination. His  appearance  was  hailed  with  less  cordiality;  his  orders 
obeyed  with  less  promptitude.  A  chief  cause  of  this  among  the  English 
soldiers  was  the  strictness  of  Fitzinaurice,  who  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand. He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  being  desirous  that  the  natives  and 
tlie  English  should,  for  the  sake  of  both  parties,  live  in  peace  and  the  mu- 
tual performance  of  good  olTices,  ho  strictly  forbade  all  plundering  and 
brawling,  to  which  the  English  showed  themselves  only  too  prone.  This 
strictness,  which  the  licentious  soldiery  considered  all  the  more  unreason- 
able, iiKisinucli  as  tliey  were  most  irregularly  paid,  at  length  led  to  an 
openly  e.\|)ressed  determination  of  the  soldiers  to  abandon  Ireland  alto- 
gether, unless  the  command  were  taken  from  Fitzinaurice,  and  given  to 
Raymond  le  (iros,  an  olFieer  who  was  altogether  popular  among  lliem. 
Kaynioiiille(;ros,  perceiving  how  important  his  siip[)ori  was  toStrongbow, 
venturcil  to  ask  the  hand  of  that  nobleman's  sister  Basilia,  a  very  beiuitiful 
woman,  of  whom  Kaymond  had  long  been  enamoured,  but  whom  his  com- 
jiaratively  hiinible  fortune  would  probably  lutver  have  allowed  him  to  seek 
111  marriage,  hut  for  tiie  ailventiiious  importance  into  which  lie  was  lifted 
by  the  niiitiiions  spirit  of  the  soildery.  Stnnighov/  was  far  too  acute  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  even  peril  of  his  situation:  but  he  was 
Drouiid  as  he  was  brave,  and  without  hesitation  refused  Raymond  both  the 
hand  of  ilic  ladv  and  constableship  of  Leiiisler,  which  ho  also  demanded. 
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RnynuMul  immcaiatply  embnrked,  taking  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
army  wiih  liiin.  Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  the 
natives:  while  the  Knglish  were  so  miuh  weakened  by  the  sudden  loss 
of  so  large  a  body,  that  Strongbow  found  it  necessary  to  dispateji  a  mes- 
senger to  Le  CJros,  who  iiad  landed  in  VValeS;  promising  that  his  double 
demand  should  he  immediately  (•om;)li('d  with  if  he  woiald  returti  with  the 
soldiers.  He  did  so  at  a  most  critical  moment;  arriving  just  in  time  to 
save  the  garrison  of  Waterford,  of  whom  the  Irish  iiad  vowed  not  to  spare 
a  man.  ],e  Gros  received  both  his  bride  and  his  appointment,  and  then 
hurried  to  meet  a  vast  force  of  Irish  whom  O'Connor  was  leading  against 
Dublin.  As  usual,  the  superic.r  discipline  of  the  Knglish  overcame  the 
tumultuous  tluJU'.'h  brave  Irish.  Roderick  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
Kaj  iniiiid  le  (Jros  indulged  his  victorious  followers  in  all  the  disorders  of 
semi-barbarous  warfare.  Tliough  defeated  on  this  particular  occasion, 
O'Connor  was  not  subdued.  Often  routed,  he  as  often  gathered  his  wild 
followers  to  a  iwail  a<:ain,  and  his  persevering  and  desultory  attacks  defied 
even  llie  skill  of  tlie  brilliant  Le  Gros.  At  length  O'Connor  entered  into 
a  new  treaty,  l)y  which  he  engaged  to  hold  his  rig:htful  dominions  as  the 
liei.ro  vassal  of  tlic  king  of  Kuglaud  :  and  in  consideration  of  his  having 
tlie  chief  sovereignly  of  Ireland  exclusive  of  the  Knglish  pale,  he  imder- 
took  to  secure  ttu;  peaceable  conduct  of  the  other  native  princes  ;  to  whom 
Ileiiry  assured  the  peaceful  eujt)yment  of  iheir  rcfjijective  territories  on 
coudiiion  of  their  regular  payiuent  of  tribute,  consisting  of  a  hide  for  every 
ten  head  of  catth-  slaughtered.  Koderick  O'Connor,  therefore,  was  king, 
in  vass:(l;ig(!  to  Kngland,  of  all  Ireland  except  the  Knglish  pah;,  which  in- 
cluded Dublin,  Waterford,  Leinster,  Meath,  and  the  whole  extent  of  coun- 
try from  l)unaarv(ui  to  Waterford. 

A.  n.  1175. — Strongbow  died  in  117.">,  leaving  his  daughter  Isabel  de  Clare 
heiress  to  his  immense  wealth,  with  the  t'xception  of  certain  lands  wiih 
wbirji  JK^  endowed  the  priory  which,  in  comfiliance  with  the  (/uafi  devout 
spirit  of  tli(^  age,  he  had  founded  at  Kilmainham.  At  the  death  of  Strong- 
bow a  new  governor,  Filz-Adelm,  went  to  Irc'land.  In  his  train  was  a 
kuighl,  of  no  great  [)revious  notoriety,  named  De  Courcy,  who,  in  [)ursu- 
aiice  of  a  singular  fancy,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  amid  all  the  recent  bloodshed  Iiad  remained  e.t  peace. 
Lying  towards  Scotland,  and  being  inhaiiited  chiefly  by  Scots nen  and 
shepherds,  the  province  of  Ulster  might  have  long  remained  undisturbed, 
but  thai  a  headstrong  Knglish  knight  conceived  the  plan  of  fulfilling  an 
Irish  prophecy,  at  no  matter  what  expense  of  blood,  Scotch,  Knglish,  or 
Irish.  The  pro[)hecy  ran  that  lister  sliouhl  be  conquered  by  a  knighl 
from  ov(  r  sea,  ruling  on  a  white  horse  and  bearing  birds  on  his  shield. 
De  Cmircy  hid  come  from  over  sea;  he  speedily  provided  liiniself  with  a 
while  horse,  and  though  his  shield  bore  not  birds  but  bees,  yet  as  the  lat- 
ter as  well  ;ts  the  former  have  wings,  he  was  decidedly  of  o[)iiiion  that 
he  was  loiit-n-fiiir  the  very  knigtit  alluded  to  in  the  pro[)heey  !  And  to 
this  mere  v.liiin  of  a  foreigner,  who  in  more  sober  tunes  would  h-"ve  been 
laughed  at  as  ;i  coxcomb,  or  shut  up  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  the  unhappy 
pe()[)le  of  risler  were  to  see  homes  and  lives  sacrificed. 

In  despite  of  the  «'xpiess  proliil)ition  of  the  governor,  Fitz-Adeltn,  De 
(Courcy  niusicreil  a  numerous  band  of  followers,  and  with  pennant  flying, 
and  trumpets  s(Uiiiiliiig,  gallo[)eil  at  day-break  into  the  streets  of  Down- 
patrick,  the  capital  of  I  Ister.  The  pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Viviaiii,  who 
was  ill  that  province,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  De  (Jourcy  from  violeniu! ; 
but  till!  eardinars  el('r,uence  was  powerless  against  th(!  |)rophecy.  The 
cardinal  then  becomiiig  indignant  at  tin?  senseless  and  unprincipled  con- 
diici  of  De  Courcy.  advised  the  king  of  Clster,  O'Neil,  to  op|)os(f  him  in 
arms.  In  the  first  engagement  O'.Neil  was  defeated,  but  subsequently  De 
Courcy,  though  generally  successful  in  pitched  battles,  was  frequently 
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lediiced  to  great  straits;  and  on  one  occasion  he  only  escaped  capture — 
which  in  his  ease  would  have  been  inevitable  death — by  flying  before  his 
enemies  for  two  days  and  nights,  without  other  sustenance  than  water  and 
wild  berries. 

The  petty  and  mischievous  warfare  which  De  Courcy  had  commenced 
m  Ulster  naturally  led  to  similar  diEturbances  in  other  parts.  Fitz-Adelm, 
the  governor,  was  detested;  and  Henry  imagining  that  a  more  popular 
governor  would  perhaps  succeed  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  country—  I  peace  which  was  indispensable  towards  making  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  a  source  of  revenue  to  England — removed  Fitz- 
Adelin,  and  gave  his  post  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  lord  of  Meath,  whom  ho 
instructed  to  lake  all  possible  means  to  conciliate  the  natives,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  exert  himself  in  the  erection  of  castles  sufficiently  strong 
and  advantag(!ously  situated  for  the  defence  of  the  English  pale.  Nor  did 
the  king's  ell'orts  to  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland  stop  even  here.  He  ap- 
plied to  lioine  for  permission  to  crown  his  son  Prince  Jolui  as  king  ot 
Ireland,  though  of  course  in  vassalage  to  I'^ngland.  The  court  of  Rome, 
which  even  only  with  reference  to  Peter-pence,  and  still  more  with  refer- 
ence to  future  contingencies,  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  readily  gave  ihe  permission  required.  But,  whether 
from  already  perceiving  soniething  of  John's  real  nature,  or  from  some 
other  unexplained  feeling,  the  king  did  not  avail  himself  cf  it,  but  merely 
sent  him  ovit  as  lord  of  Ireland,  where  the  prince  arrived  in  the  year  1185 

Prince  Jolin  was  at  this  period  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Arrogant, 
heartless,  and  destitute  even  of  the  prudence  which  would  have  taught 
him  to  imitate  the  affability  of  manner  by  which  his  father  had  contrived 
to  coiK'iliaii!  the  testy  but  warm-hearted  chieftains,  John  by  his  first  act 
disgusted  those  who  approached  him  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
aJcgiaiu'c  to  the  Kiiglisli  crown.  Tin;  flowing  yellow  garments  and  long 
hair  and  beanls  of  the  Irish  presented  a  very  odd  appearance,  no  doubt ; 
though,  as  the  Irish  were  a  singularly  well  and  powerfully  made  race, one 
would  iniagiiie  that  the  [)eculiarities  of  costume  tended  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance imposing  rather  than  ludicrous.  But  when  they  were  intro- 
duced to  l'niic(?  John,  who  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  persons 
as  young  and  ignorant  as  himself,  they  were  received  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, anil  some  of  the  boy-eourtiers  are  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pull 
the  beards  of  these  fiery  and  veteran  warriors.  The  Irish  nature  w'is 
precisely  such  as  it  would  be  safer  to  injure  than  to  insult.  Burning  with 
rage,  the  cliieftains  departed  with  the  deepest  determination  to  leave  no 
efl'ort  untried  towards  shaking  olTthe  English  yoke.  They  who  had  been 
the  most  sincerely  desirous  to  show  themselves  faithful  to  the  absent 
king  of  I'lngland,  now  joined  those  of  their  fe!lovv-c(ninlrymen  who  were 
already  in  anus  against  him,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  most  extensive 
descnptiDU  forthwith  broke;  out.  The  I'liiglish  army,  beaten  at  various 
points,  was  in  a  measure  ilesiroyed,  and  the  Irish  even  made  themselves 
a  passage  into  the  English  p.ili'.  pluiidering  and  burning  many  of  the 
houses  and  butchering  the  iiihabliants.  So  extensive  was  this  revolt,  and 
so  deadly  llie  animosity  felt  towards  John,  that  it  is  likely  Ireland  would 
have  btuMi  wholly  lost  to  England,  had  he  longer  continued  in  that  island. 
Kin-liinatcly,  genuine  intormation,  not  always  procurable  by  even  the 
most  powerlul  kings,  reached  the  ears  of  Henry,  and  he  instantly  recal- 
led Ins  iiic;i[);it)le  son  and  gave  the  government  to  De  (Courcy,  earl  of  Uls- 
ter. He,  piolKibly,  combining  both  civil  and  military  talents,  and  possess- 
ing enoriiioiis  property  and  proiiortionate  influence  in  Ulster,  was  the 
fittest  man  ilieii  in  Ireland  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  danger  conse- 
quent upon  Prince  John's  r.bsurd  conduct.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  had  for- 
merly repliK  ed  Fitz-.Vdelm,  would  have  been  a  still  more  efficient  gover- 
nor, but  lie  had  recently  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  by  an  Irish  labourer, 
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while  supeniiiciKlins;  llio  bnildiiijj  of  a  castle  in  his  lordship  of  Meatk 
I)e  Courcy,  well  knuwiiig  ilie  propensity  of  Irish  princes  to  make  war 
upon  each  oilier,  so  skilfully  exerted  iiiniself  to  foment  quarrels  among 
them,  that  he  easily  broke  up  their  league;  and,  at  once  separated  from 
tiieir  common  object,  they  weakened  eacli  otiier  so  far  that  he  had  hut 
little  dilliciiliy  in  (|ueiling  liieir  desultory  attacks  upon  the  Knjflish. 

A.  D.  llriO.— Menry  the  Second,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  the 
latter  portion  of  winch  iiad  been  tormented  by  the  unnatural  misconduct 
of  iiis  SOUS!,  (lied  on  'he  (ith  of  July,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
king  Riclianl  tiu;  first.  Attached  to  warfare,  Kichard  was  more  anxious 
to  humble  Krniice,  or  to  lead  an  army  against  the  far-distant  hosts  of 
Heavheiiesse,  tliaii  to  improve  a  coiKpiest  already  made  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhooil.  lie  left  Ireland  wholly  unnoticed  ;  yet  it  was  in  his  reign  that 
the  final  annexation  of  Ireland  to  the  Knglish  crown  may  in  some  sort 
be  said  lo  have  taken  place;  as  in  the  year  1108  O'Connor,  the  last  native 
king  of  Inland,  expired  in  the  monastery  in  whicli  for  thirteen  years  ho 
had  lived  in  peace.  As  hr:  was  the  last  Irisli  king,  so  was  he  the  first  of 
them  who  had  the  sagai-ily  to  perceive  that  the  great  source  of  Irish 
weakness  and  misery  was  ignorance.  Though  monasteries  and  their 
inhabitants  existed  in  very  evil  abundance,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance.  Koderick  O'Connor  ex- 
erted liiinsclf  to  establish  schools,  especially  in  Armagh;  and  by  that 
wise  act  deserved  an  admiration  wliich,  unfortunately,  the  world  is  more 
willing  to  bestow  upon  the  king  that  leads  in  war,  than  upon  him  who 
points  the  road  to  civilization  and  happiness. 

I)e  Cmiicy,  l)y  nature  restless  and  ambitious,  availed  himself  of  the 
neglect  shown  to  Ireland  by  {{iehard,  and  made  war  and  took  spoil  at  his 
own  iileasiire;  and  when,  in  Hi)!),  John  succeeded  to  Kichard,  De  Courcy 
had  the  boldness  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign.  As  the 
matter  really  stood  between  John  and  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Hrittany, 
his  claim  was  oi)en  to  question.  Hut  powerful  as  IJe  Courcy  was  in  Ire- 
land and  against  Irish  chieftains,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  overshot 
his  mark  in  venturing  to  beard  the  king  of  Kngland,  even  in  the  person  of 
so  contemptible  a  man  as  John  was.  De  Courcy,  in  the  life  lime  of 
Ric!iard,  had  given  o(Tene<?  to  Prince  John  by  tiie  contempt  with  which 
he  had  treated  all  the  prince's  orders  having  relation  to  Ireland ;  and 
John,  now  that  he  had  come  lo  the  throne,  resolved  lo  curb  the  proud 
vassal.  He  Courcy  was  accordingly  arrested  and  sent  lo  Kngland.  How 
or  when  he  died  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  he  never  returned  lo  his 
Irish  possessions ;  and  even  his  iordsliip  '>f  Ulster  was  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  upon  Hugh,  the  son  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  murdered 
governor. 

Thongli  atiyihing  but  warlike  in  disposition,  John  inade  an  expedition 
lo  Ireland  ;  less,  it  would  seem,  for  the  .sake  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
orilers  which  existed  there,  than  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  England  while 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  were  alarmed  and  irritated  by  the  tremendous 
efTects  of  the  jiiijial  interdict.  Attended  by  a  powenul  army,  he  was 
speedily  waited  upon  at  Dublin  by  twenty  of  the  most  powerful  chieftains, 
who  did  homage  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Anxious  now  to  con- 
ciliate, as  fornieily  he  had  been  hasty  lo  oiTend,  he  made  many  prHsents 
among  them  ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  proof  that  these  brave  chieftains 
were  even  yet  not  far  removed  from  barbarism,  when  we  learn  that  of  all 
the  presents  he  made  them,  they  were  most  delighted  with  a  quaiuity  ol 
scarlet  cloth.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  important  law  regnlaiions 
which  wer(!  mad  ;  in  Kngland  during  the  reign  of  John ;  all  tnesi;  were 
equally  extended  to  Ireland,  as  were  the  provisions  of  that  great  political 
blessing — magna  charta.  Hut  these  benefits,  though  actually  conferred 
uiXMi  all,  were  enjoyed  only  by  the  English  in  Ireland  ;  the  turbulence  and 
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indomitable  prejudices  of  the  dwellers  beyond  the  Knt'lish  pale,  making 
tliem  look  with  contempt  upon  all  liberty  and  cnloymnnt  jirocured  olhcrH 
wise  than  by  force  of  arms.  Where  the  barons  from  Kiit;land  subdued 
tracts  of  country  and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  llic  feudal  law,  tlioso 
inhabitants  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  same  imperfect  liberty  as  ImikUsIi- 
men  of  the  same  rank  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  grossly  unjust  than  to 
represent  as  a  consequence  of  Knglish  partiality,  that  difference  between 
the  people  which  really  arose  from  the  fierceness  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

A.  D.  lOlG. — John,  whose  attention  to  Ireland  was  but  temporary,  wa- 
now  succeeded  by  Henry  III.  The  reign  of  tliis  prince  extended  to  fifiy- 
eix  years ;  and  the  weakness  of  his  character  unfitting  liim  to  contend 
witii  the  bold  and  restless  barons  of  his  time,  made  the  struggles  of  Kng- 
iand  more  than  enough  to  employ  him  ;  and  Ireland  was  consequently 
left  to  be  scourged  by  constant  wars  between  the  Irish  people  and  their 
English  rulers,  the  latter  of  whom  still  farther  increased  the  confivsion  by 
fieiee  and  frequent  contests  among  themselves.  How  desperate  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  country  had  at  length  become,  may  be  inferred  from  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  to  Kdward  J.,  in  which  they  implored  hiin  to  com- 
pel the  barons  to  administer  the  laws  equally  whether  to  Knglisli  or  Irish 
vassals  of  his  majesty,  and  to  compel  the  extension  of  all  Knglish  laws 
and  customs  to  the  whole  Irish  people.  Utterly  heedless,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  fact  tliat,  as  far  as  decree  could  avail,  all  this  had  been  done  in  the 
reign  of  John,  and  that  it  was  the  people  themselves  who  prevented  prac- 
tice from  being  assimilated  to  theory  ;  yet  sensible  of  the  existing  evils, 
though  blind  to  their  real  causes,  they  offered  to  pay  tlie  sum  of  eight 
thousand  marks  to  the  king  as  the  price  of  his  rendering  them  this  great 
service,  lie  made  an  order  accordingly;  but  the  order  of  tlic  great  Ed- 
ward was  as  ineffectual  as  that  of  the  mean  John,  when  opposed  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  people  at  once  brave,  restless,  and  ignorant,  living  in  a 
state  of  society  provocative  of  injustice  and  tyr.inny. 

The  war  in  which  Kdward  I.  was  engaged  with  Scotlanu  coinpellod 
him  to  summon  his  barons  from  Ireland,  and  during  their  al-sence  the  na- 
tives made  frequent  and  destructive  attacks  upon  the  Knglidi  pale.  The 
death  of  Edward  enabled  the  celebrated  Robert  Hruce  ti.  seat  himseli 
firmly  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Knowing  how  ardettly  the  Irish 
desired  ui  throw  of  the  English  yoke,  and  judging  how  impoitant  he  'ould 
make  them  in  diverting  the  attacks  of  the  Eiigiirh  from  Scotland.  King 
Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  after  his  accession  to  tiie  Scottish  throne,  (1,'{15) 
sent  his  brother  Edward  into  Ireland  with  a  well  equipped  army  of  six 
thousand  men.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  ars  deliverer,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  title  of  king.  His  brother  soon  afterwards  landed  in 
Ireland  with  a  still  more  powerful  army.  But  jus*,  at  this  time  there  was 
an  absolute  famine  in  i)oth  England  and  h'eland  ;  and  the  latter  country, 
Buffering  under  the  eff(!cls  of  long  civil  war  as  well  as  of  the  bad  season, 
was  still  more  terribly  destitute  than  the  former.  The  most  splendid 
successes  of  war  could  avail  nothing  against  famine.  Reduced  to  feed 
upon  the  horses  as  they  died  of  actual  hunger,  the  soldiers  of  Bruce  per- 
ished in  awful  numbers,  ami  he  at  length  returned  to  Scotland,  leaving 
his  brother  to  contest  his  usurped  crown  with  the  English  or  aiiandon  it, 
as  he  might  see  fit.  Edward  Bruce,  who  was  to  the  full  as  cruel  as  he 
was  brave,  bore  up  with  a  constant  spirit  against  all  dilhculti's.  Bui 
though  he  had  mucli  success  in  the  field,  and  made  terrible  examoles  of 
the  vanquished,  he  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the  English  froni  their 
strong  holds.  The  Irish  were  for  the  most  part  very  favourable  to  him  ; 
but  if  they  hated  the  English  much  they  hated  each  other  still  more,  and, 
as  usual,  their  mutual  strife  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  cor- 
dially co-operate  even  for  a  purpose  which  they  all  had  strongly  at  lieart 

.V.  D.  1318.— Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  likely  that  Edward  Bruce 
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would  at  length  nave  seen  that  the  coiiqiipst  of  Irfliiml  w;is  a  project  too 
vast  for  Scollund,  even  with  the  mighty  JJobcrt  IJriico  for  her  kinij.  But 
ere  lie  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  his  usurped  royalty  and  return 
to  Scolhmd,  he  was  encountered  at  Dimdalk  by  the  ICnyiisli  army,  under 
Lord  15ern)inf,diain,  IMward  Uruoe  on  this  important  (hiy  performed  the 
part  of  a  good  aeiieral  and  a  slout  soldier;  but  all  hisefforlu  were  in  vain, 
and  he  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  while  making  effortf  to  rally  a  portion 
of  his  routed  and  dispirited  force.  Conspicuous  by  his  arms  and  oriia- 
iiicnts,  lie  was  marked  out  by  an  English  knight,  Sir  John  Maupas.  Hold 
iiig  Ivlward  IJruce  in  especial  detestation,  and  believing  his  death  to  be  ir. 
every  way  deserved  and  desirable,  ho  vowed  himself,  after  the  custom  of 
the  age,  U)  destroying  him.  Aciiordingly,  though  Edward  was  zealously 
defended  by  liis  friends  and  attendants.  Sir  John  succeeded  in  reaching 
liiiii ;  and  after  the  battle  their  dead  bodies  were  found  still  grasping  each 
other  in  the  death-gripe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KN(j\visr,  what  we  do  of  the  turbulence  of  the  barons  wheiwer  the 
fctnliii  hiw  prevailed,  we  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  English  in  Ire- 
Iniiil  made  tlieir  vassals  fe(  I  the  weight  of  their  feudal  chains.  Hemovcd 
astliey  were  fnnn  the  cheek  of  the  king's  presence,  and  living  in  a  country 
ill  winch  civil  strife  was  not  the  mere  exception  but  the  general  rule,  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  those  barons  had  been  less  tyrannous 
lli:iii  the  men  of  their  order.  H'.it  it  is  abundantly  evident,  after  making 
aliowiiiic(!  for  the  evils  which  Ireland,  in  common  with  other  countries, 
iiHi>t  have  owed  to  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  the  chief  and  abiding 
(•aii>e  of  misery  was  the  inherent  disordcrliiiess  of  the  Irish  character. 
'I'lie  cler^ry,  for  instance,  both  Knglisli  and  Irish,  were  at  deadly  feud. 
No  Kiiglisli  monk  was  allowed  to  enter  an  Irish  monastery;  and  the 
iiioiiasleries  of  the  English  pale  were  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  native 
monk.  When  we  see  that  even  the  eoiumon  bond  of  spirit u:d  and  tem- 
poral iiterest  could  not  induce  tiie  idergy  to  lay  aside  their  animosities, 
we  net:  1  not  marvel  that  the  iiest  attempts  at  causing  a  general  union  of 
ilic  iM'opli!  failed.  Edward  III.,  who  did  so  much  towards  improving  the 
laws  and  raising  the  trade  of  England,  was  desirous  to  render  the  same 
service  to  Ireland.  Clearly  perceiving  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  the  exact  obedience  of  the  barons  whose  lands  lay  in  Ireland,  and, 
ill  the  same  time,  desirous  to  prevent  the  Irish  people  from  being  op- 
pressed, he  threw,  as  far  as  possible,  the  government  of  Ireland  into  the 
liands  of  nobles  whose  jiroperty  lay  in  England,  and  for  whose  obedience 
ami  good  conduct  he  consequently  had  some  si^curity.  lint  this  excel- 
lent stroke  of  policy  was  made  too  late  to  have  the  effect  it  would  have 
had  at  an  earlier  date. 

A.  I).  I.'IGI. — Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
liclaiid  ill  the  year  13iil ;  ami  ho  evidently  went  there  with  the  desire  to 
!;ive  etVcct  to  his  royal  father's  wishes  for  the  peo[)l(!'s  welfare.  Hut  the 
aniiiiosiiies  which  had  been  so  man}'  years  increasing  were  now  beyond 
thi'  possibility  of  a  speedy  remedy.  Such  was  the  hostility  between  the 
!i\o  races,  that  under  the  governorship  of  Lionel,  it  was  fouiul  requisite  to 
p  iss  the  slriiigenl  regulations  known  to  lawyers  as  the  statute  of  Kilkenny. 
Iliiherto  attempts  had  been  made  to  govern  Ireland  ralhv.i-  by  nfl'ection 
than  by  severity  ;  and  the  law  left  it  quite  open  to  the  two  races  to  become 
amalgamated  by  marriage  and  friendship.  Hut  by  this  statute,  whiclj 
^(■eins  to  have  been  called  for  by  the  danger  of  tlic  English  from  the  Irish, 
he  latter  we-e  at  length  treated  formally  as  an  inferior  people.     Mairiage 
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with  the  Irish  was  forbidden;  the  nursing  of  English  infants  by  Irish 
woini'ii  was  discounlenuiHMiil ;  aiui  severe  punishments  were  alloited  to 
(lie  olTeiices,  on  the  part  of  men  of  Knglish  descent,  of  speaking  the  Irish 
language,  u*iiig  the  Irish  customs,  or  wearing  the  Irish  dr(;ss.  These 
enactments  were  doubiless  severe;  hut  it  nnist  he  remenii)ercd  that  an 
opposite  spirit  iiad,  for  two  hundred  years,  been  tried  in  vain;  and  that 
between  this  stern  severity  an>i  tlie  actual  abandonment  of  the  island — 
(he  possession  of  which  by  ii-'ranee  woiilii  have  been  so  prejudicial  to  the 
Kng'lisli  thionc — the  condition  and  temper  of  the  Irish  people  left  room 
for  no  middhi  course.  However  reasoiiablo  the  demands  of  tlie  Knglish 
government,  tliey  never  failed  to  provoke  an  armed  resistance  ;  the 
country  was  continually  in  a  state  of  revolt,  famine  was  frequent,  and 
sufTering  constant. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  throne  of  Kngland,  that 

Krince  went  to  Ireland  with  a  considerable  force,  naturally  expecting  that 
e  should  find  ilie  chiefs  disinclined  to  yield  him  peaceable  homage. 
Whether  from  some  vague  predih  ction  in  his  favour,  or  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  accompanied  by  a  well-appointed  force,  he  was  even  joyfully 
received.  No  fewer  tlian  seventy-four  of  the  most  powerful  menaastened 
to  make  a  surrender  of  their  [lossessicnis,  anrl  to  agree  to  receive  them  in 
grant  from  him  on  condition  -  '"  maiiitaining  his  royal  authority  in  Ireland. 
Delighted  with  a  loyalty  so  v  )craiit,  IJichard  proposed  to  honour  with 
knighthood  the  four  principal  i  liefs.  IJut  the  Irish  were  not  learned  in 
the  lore  of  chivalry,  and  an  honour  which  would  have  been  eagerly 
(tovetcd  by  the  high-born  and  wealthy  elsewhere,  was  actually  declined 
by  these  untutored  men,  who  gravely  assured  him  it  was  the  (Justom  of 
the  Irish  kings  to  confer  knighthood  on  their  sons  as  early  as  the  age  of 
seven  years.  And  it  was  not  until  pains  had  been  taken  to  explain  to 
tliein  '.lie  theory  of  knighthood,  that  they  could  be  induced  to  piss  the 
prepar^itory  vigil  and  receive  the  honour  with  its  formalities.  Uichard  on 
this  oi'casion  made  a  consideral)le  slay  in  Ireland,  and  he  and  his  Irish 
sulijects  parted  in  a[)parent  good  feeling.  Hut  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
absent  the  chiefs  became  turbulent  as  ever.  The  English  pale  was  per- 
pttually  attacked,  and  so  much  territory  recovered  that  it  became!  reduced 
within  (l.iiiyeroiisly  narrow  limits ;  and  at  length,  Roger,  earl  of  March, 
ct'usi.'i  and  heirpr(!suini)tive  of  the  king,  was  barbarously  murdered. 
Hichard  was  at  this  time  greatly  harrassed  by  the  enmity  of  Henry  Ho- 
liiigbroke,  the  e.\ile(l  duke  of  Lancaster.  I'lit  though  he  well  knew  that 
nolile  meditated  the  invasion  of  Hii!j;laiid,  Richard  unhesitatingly  led  an 
army  to  Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  cousin  :  (a.  d.  139').)  As  usual 
with  them,  the  Irish  chieftains  endeavoured  to  avoid  being  brought  to  a 
general  action,  and  retired  among  the  hogs  and  mountains.  Hut  Richard 
was  loo  intent  u|)on  avenging  tin;  murder  of  his  coiisii\  to  listen  to  those 
wl.o  represented  tlii;  diniuulty  of  following  the  rebels  into  their  retreats. 
Burning  the  towns  and  villages  as  he  niar(.'lied  along,  and  disregar(iiiig  the 
snllerings  and  com|)laiiils  of  his  soldiers,  who  often  llouuuvjred  in  the 
tri  acherous  soil  of  the  hogs,  he  followed  so  closely,  that  the  greater  part 
gladly  submitted  on  condition  of  being  received  intj  the  king's  peace  with 
full  indciniiiiy  for  the  past.  IJiit  Macmorrogh.a  lineal  descendant  of  that 
cliit^r  whose  miscondnct  had  first  called  the  English  into  Ireland,  held  out 
and  loudly  protested  that  iKiilher  fear  ikm- love  should  induce  him  to  sub- 
mit 'rill!  eliivaliy  of  England  was  not  to  bo  resisted  by  a  chieftain  so 
c.iniparatively  powerless  ;  and  Macmorrogh  at  length  agreed  to  treat  with 
t'l  •  earl  of  (iioncester.  Hut  when  the  nveting  took  place,  the  fiery  chief- 
tain was  :.o  enraged  ai  what  he  thought  the  insulting  terms  proposed,  that 
l.(.  angrily  broke  up  the  conference  and  betook  himself  to  his  savage 
!,., lints,  less  inclined  than  ever  to  submission.  Richard  ofTered  a  large 
K  w.ird  tor  the  person  of  Macmorrogh,  living  or  dead;  but  events  had  by 
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this  lime  taken  place  in  England,  which  compelled  him  to  forego  iiis  (In- 
sire  to  punish  the  haughty  enemy ;  for  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  sub 
scquently  dethroned  Kiciiard,  and  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Henrj 
IV.,  had  landed  in  Kngland,  and  been  joined  by  sonic  of  tiie  most  power- 
ful of  tlic  nobility,  and  an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men.  Richard  was 
eonst'iiui'iitiy  obliged  to  abandon  whatever  projects  he  had  formed,  llrnry 
IV.  could  find  no  leisure  to  attiuid  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  tiiougli  many 
nctiiioMs  wire  sent  to  him;  and  during;  the  whole  of  his  reign  the  turbii- 
lence  of  tlie  Irisii  chieftains,  and  the  cupidity  and  despotism  of  the  Kn- 
glish  autlioriiics,  made  the  country  a  scene  of  wild  disorder  and  wretcli- 
rdness;  in  which  condition  it  remained  from  the  close  of  the  fourteciilli 
century  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  During  this  long 
period  the  whole  history  of  Ireland  may  be  written  in  two  words,  slri/e 
and  miseri/ ;  and  to  enter  into  any  detail  would  be  merely  to  weary  tno 
reader  wiili  a  monotonous  recital. 

A.  n.  ll'^>. — As  though  Ireland  had  not  already  suffered  sufficiently,  the 
aceciision  to  llie  throne  of  England  of  one  of  its  most  solidly  wise  and 
i)c;ic( -hiving  kings,  Henry  VII.,  was  the  signal  for  more  disturbance. 
Illthcrto  the  unhappy  people  had  at  least  fought  about  their  own  affaii.i , 
out  now  tlu-y  were  involved  in  the  cause  of  a  silly  impostor,  the  tool  o.'  n 
more  knavish  one.  The  history  of  the  impudent  attempt  of  the  pries' 
.'^inion  to  palm  a  youth  of  low  degree  named  Lambert  SimncI,  upon  ibc 
pcdjile  as  the  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  heir  to  l!.c 
throne  of  England,  we  gave  in  detail  under  tiie  history  of  that  country. 
Hut  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  it  here,  inasmuch  ivs  that  gross  imposture 
bccanie  a  cause  of  suffering  to  the  Irish.  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  living 
in  ()."tf()rd,  was  instructor  of  the  young  impostor,  Simnel ;  but  considering 
the  character  of  the  dowager-queen,  there  it.  little  reison  to  doubt  that 
Slnuin  was  himself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  persons  far  higher  in  rank. 
Young  Simnel  was  well  furnished  with  information  ce>;''ccled  with  the 
niyal  family ;  and  his  tutor,  aware  of  its  propens'ly  to  f>',iiting  for  any  or 
for  no  cause,  judged  Ireland  to  be  the  fittest  scne  for  the  first  attempt ; 
especially  as  the  Irish  were  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  of  which  it 
was  preleniled  the  young  impostor  was  a  scion.  The  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land, Tliomas  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  received  the  impostor's  story 
without  suspicion,  the  people  followed  the  example  of  the  court,  and  the 
iini)iident  son  of  a  baker  was  actually  crowned — the  crown  being  taken 
for  that  purpose  from  an  image  of  the  virgin — lodged  in  Dublin  castle 
with  all  regal  honours,  and  re(;eived  throughout  Ireland  under  the  title  of 
king  Edward  VI.,  without  a  word  said,  or  u  blow  stricken  in  defence  of 
king  Henry.  Henry  VII.,  with  the  prudence  which  characterized  his  life, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  pretensions  of  Simnel,  than  he  put  all  doubt  out 
of  the  (juestion,  by  causing  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  taken  from  his 
eoiifiiieuient  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  po|)ulace,  at 
I'liiil's  cross.  Margaret  of  Durgundy,  however,  affecting  to  believe  the 
al)siir<l  tale,  got  together  two  thousand  tjerinan  troops,  vnder  the  com- 
iiiaiid  of  an  enterprising  officer  named  Swartz,  and  sen'  them  to  Ireland. 
The  arrival  of  such  a  force,  sent,  too,  l)y  a  person  of  such  inlhiciice  as 
the  duchess-dowager  of  Uurgundy,  raised  the  Irisli  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  iiiteh.  Too  poor  to  be  able  much  longer  to  smport  the  pretender 
,111(1  his  followers,  the  Irish  now  became  eager  to  be  leu  'o  dethrone  king 
Henry.  That  shrciwd  monarch  had,  however,  wisely  convinced  his  En- 
glish subjects  of  .Sininel's  imposture,  and  thus  prepared  them  to  give  hiin 
a  hostile  reception  should  he  attempt  to  leave  Ireland  for  England.  Sim- 
nel, intoxicated  with  honours,  was  easily  induced  to  believe  that  his  causi? 
was  popular  in  England  ;  and  in  full  persuasion  that  he  had  only  to  show 
hinusell  in  order  to  secure  support,  he  actually  disembarked  his  Germans 
at  Fondrey,  in  Lancashire     This  was  precisely  what  the  king  desire 
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He  manihed  against  him,  and  the  hostile  forces  met  in  Notlinghainsliire, 
near  Sloki-,  where  a  most  sanifuinary  action  was  fought,  'i'he  impostoi 
was  completely  defeated,  and  he  and  liis  tutor  taken  prisoners.  The  Irish, 
who  fought  with  even  more  than  their  atreuslomed  bravery,  HulVered 
dreadfully,  ill  provided  witii  oflensive  weapons,  lliey  were  altogelhei 
destitnt(M)f  defensive  armour;  and  eouscipiunlly  received  the  most  ghastly 
and  fatal  vvoimds.  Rushing,  half  naked,  upon  the  cool  and  well-protected 
soldiery  of  Kngland,  they  saw  lh(Mr  ranks  awi'uUy  ttiinned  at  eviM'v  eiiargfi, 
and  when  the  battle  was  over  but  few  of  them  remained  alive.  With  the 
capture  of  Siinnel  tlie  king's  auger  ended.  He  immediately  dispatched 
Sir  Riihanl  Mdgeeoinbo  witli  a  full  pardon  to  all  in  Irelaml  who  had 
abetted  tlie  impostor;  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Kildare,  he  sent,  with  the  letter 
conlainiiig  his  pardon,  a  s|)lenilid  gold  chain;  and  shortly  afterwards  tha 
principal  lords  of  Ireiaiul  were  summoned  to  wail  upon  the  king  at  <»recn- 
wicli,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose;  of  doing  homage  and  taking  oaths  of 
allciiiauce.  IJui  the  ever-jiolitic  king  had  a  deeper  design ;  that  of  making 
the  Irisii  lords  so  ashamed  of  thc!  impostor  to  whose  designs  they  had  so 
foolishly  lent  tlmins(dv(!s,  that  tliey  should  be  ever  after  little  disposed  to 
countenance  similar  adventurtTS.  Accordingly,  at  a  grand  linmiiu't  to 
which  tlu;y  were  inviteii,  they  had  the  surprise  and  niortilication  to  find 
ainoiig  the  liveried  menials  wiio  wailed  upon  them,  that  iilentical  Siinnel 
whom  a  sliorl  lime  previous  they  had  ero\vii(!d  as  tlieir  king — crowned, 
too,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  the  head  of  an  imager  of  the  Virgin ! 

Henry  Vll.,  thougli  he  loved  jieace  and  preferred  amassing  money  to 
the  einjity  glories  of  ihe  mere  conqueror,  was  nevertheless  very  capable 
of  exerting  vigour  upon  occasion;  and  he  now  determined  to  make  such 
alterations  as  would  prevent  Ireland  from  lieingso  convenient  a  rei-ruiling 
place  for  pretenders  and  their  traitorous  friends.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
Indaii.l  was  at  tills  time  an  avowed  sanctuary  to  evil-doers.  He  who  had 
cominiUed  in  Knglaiid  an  otrence  by  whii  .i  he  had  forfeited  life  or  liberty, 
h.idonly  lo  escape  into  Ireland,  and  no  man  could  touch  him.  The  right 
of  sanctuary  was  first  recognised  by  Richard,  duke  of  York — father  of 
Rdwiid  IV. — during  his  governorship  of  Ireland;  iuit  for  its  actual  origin 
we  iiiusi  look  to  lilt!  nuiiK^rous  monastic  houses  there.  Henry  \'H.,  per- 
ceiving the  immense  and  nernicions  advantages  which  the  enemies  of 
Knglaiid  derivcil  from  this  Irish  right  of  sanctuary,  wis(dy  deteriniiied  to 
abolish  it ;  and  he  entrusted  this  and  some  other  reforms  to  a  man  of  con- 
sidcralile  talent  and  still  more  energy,  Sir  Mdward  Roynings,  whose  able 
and  (inn  conduct  caused  his  name  to  be  given  lo  liie  important  regula- 
tion known  to  lawyers  as  "  Royning's  law,"  which  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  lns!i  sedition,  by  taking  away  from  the  lords,  parliament,  and  all 
oilier  aiitli'iriiics  in  Ireland,  tlie  [lower  of  giving  validity  to  any  law  until 
it  should  have  Ih'cii  c(Misidered  by  the  king  of  Kngland.  Ihit,  perhaps, 
the  most  iiiipDrlanl  act  performed  by  Sir  Kdward  Poyning,  was  his  arrest 
ing  and  sending  prisoner  to  Kngland  the  I'clebrated  earl  of  Kildare. 
Henry  Vll.  carried  his  peaeu-able  policy  too  far  now,  and  not  merely 
pardiMied  him,  but  even  reappointed  him  to  the  dangerously  powerful 
otlice  for  which  he  had  shown  himself  unlit. 

A.  1).  1407. —  Warned  by  his  narrow  esca|)c,  the  earl  of  Kildare  seenifl 
henceforward  to  have  conducted  himself  with  considerable  discretion- 
Rerlviii  Wariicck,  another  impostor,  aided  by  his  French  friends,  having 
liiade  an  attempt  upon  Kngland,  was  signally  disappointed  by  the  loyal 
men  cf  Kent.  They  invited  him  to  land,  intending  to  seize  him,  but  tho 
pretender  was  too  experienced  a  clieat  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  the  ro- 
suit  fully  justified  his  caution.  Those  of  his  adherents  who  had  landed 
were  either  slain  or  made  prisimers  ;  .'Mid  VVarbeck,  unaware  or  neglectful 
of  the  alteration  in  the  temper  and  opportunities  of  Ireland  that  had  been 
wrought  by  Poyning's  law,  proceeded  thither.    But  though  on  landing 
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tt  Cork  ho  was  well  received  by  the  mayor  of  that  place,  and  also  by  tii« 
factious  curl  of  Desiiioml,  lie  speedily  found  it  iiccoMsary  to  (iep;iil  for 
Scotland,  where  lie  had  a  most  credulous  uiul  fast  friend  in  Janies  IV., 
who  protected  and  honoured  him  to  the  utmost,  and  even  went  so  far  at 
to  give  him  the  hand  of  Ins  own  relative,  the  lovely  (latherino  (iordon, 
daufthler  cif  the  <arl  of  Ilnntley,  who,  to  the  honour  of  Henry  VII.  I)e  il 
said,  was  most  kimlly  and  hospitably  treated  after  the  fall  and  cxei'iition 
of  her  husband.  Thi-  sliort  stay  of  VVarbeck  in  Ireland  was,  tliaiiks  to 
the  pood  onler  established  by  I'oyiiiiig,  productive  of  no  jjeneral  ii.jury  ; 
the  :!iayor  of  Cork,  who  was  subseciueiitly  executed  for  his  treasonablo 
concert  with  the  pretender,  bein<{  the  chief  sufFerer. 

A.  I).  l.')3.j. — Tin;  youiii;  earl  of  Ivildari!  had  now  for  some  time  been  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  imprisonment  in  Knjjland ;  Cardinal  Wolsey,  iho 
able  iniiiiHler  of  Henry  VIH.,  having  very  wisely  objected  to  allowing 
that  iKibleniaii's  use  or  abus'-  of  his  immense  power  in  Ireland  to  depend 
upon  his  more  or  less  lively  reeollcelion  of  the  narrow  escape  his  father 
had  formerly  ha<l ;  and  the  cardinal  had  an  addiiional  reason  to  doiibi  tliu 
loyalty  and  faith  of  iIk!  youn<j  earl,  from  the  fact  of  Ins  being  very  closely 
allied  with  the  not(U"K)iisly  s(.dilioiis  and  powerful  cluuflaifis  of  the  septa 
O't-'arrol  and  O'Connor.  iMiriiig  Kildare's  enforced  absence,  he  left  all 
his  interests  ami  inllneiiee  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  Lord  'riiomas  FitZKcr- 
nld,  wlio  v.as  then  barely  twenty-oiu!  years  of  a^'e.  It  is  not  siirjirismg 
;hat,  iiiider  such  eircnmstances,  the  lord  'riioiii.is  Fitzfrerald  should  fall 
into  tlie  snare  that  was  laid  for  him  by  his  father's  enemies.  They,  in 
order  to  involve  him  with  the  English  government,  caused  il  to  be  report- 
ed to  hull  that  his  father  hail  been  put  to  death,  and  tlial  orders  had  been 
issued  for  his  own  at  rest  and  that  of  other  members  of  his  family.  Hot- 
headi'd,  and,  to  say  the  tnitli,  partly  justifu'd  by  the  probabilities  ol'  ilie 
case,  the  young  man  assembled  his  armed  followers  and  g.illoped  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  scornfully  threw  down  his  father's  htat(!  sword,  and  made  a 
poleiim  renunciation,  in  both  his  own  and  his  father's  name,  ol  all  alle- 
giance and  res,)ect  to  the  Mnglish  crown.  It  w  as  to  no  purpose  that  tliu 
chancellor,  one  of  the  ft.'w  ri'il  friends  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  iiii[iiorcd 
the  deceived  young  man  not  t(j  eominit  himself  too  hastily  and  loo  far 
The  nitire  rhymed  follies  i>(  an  Irish  bard  were,  with  this  holheiiiie  I  and 
most  ill-advised  young  nobleman,  siinieieiit  to  counterbalance  all  the  wi  ••- 
doni  of  a  grave  and  honest  coiii'sellor.  He  ccdlected  all  the  friends  and 
stores  Ik;  could  command:  and  liiongli  the  plague  was  then  raging  ia 
Dublin,  he  proi'i-eded  to  iiivi'st  that  city. 

A.  I).  l-')3(j. — I,or<t  liCoiiard  (Jrey,  newly  appointed  to  the  governirenl  of 
Ireland,  displayed  considerable  talent  in  tiie  course  of  this  strife  ;  and 
after  upwards  of  six  months  hard  lighting  he  obliged  Lord  Tlunnas  u> 
surrender.  H(;  and  five  of  his  uncles,  who  had  been  as  deeply  eoiieeriK  d 
as  himself,  were  sent  to  London  as  prisoners,  and  there  executed.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  more  enraged  by  the  extent  and  continuance  of  this  n  bel- 
lion,  because  it  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  he  was  makwig  to  carry  into  the 
religion  of  Ireland  the  same  reformation  he  had  brouglit  about  in  Kniil.ind. 
As  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Henry  renewed  his  endeavours 
to  that  end;  and  so  evident  an  evil  was  the  multitude  of  monastic  house's 
In  Ireland,  that  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  the  first  person  to  fall  in 
with  the  king's  design.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
formal  declaration  of  Henry  VIII.  as  king  of  Ireland,  independent  of  the 

riope — instead  of  lord  of  Ireland  holding  under  the  pope,  which  was  the 
ight  in  which  the  Irish  had  hitherto  looked  upon  the  king  of  Knglaiid — 
were  followed  up  by  some  politic  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Henry  td 
conciliate  the  regard  of  the  Irish  chieftains.  O'Donncl,  for  instance,  was 
created  earl  of  Tyrcoiiii.jl,  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone  ;  and  his  son.  Lord 
Uuncaiiuor  ;  ihuugh  the  latter,  forinidahlc  as  he  could  make  himself  :\< 
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wild  Irish  wyrfuro,  was  so  poor,  that  in  order  to  be  ahlo  to  go  to  London 
to  reccivi)  liis  new  honour  frmu  the  hands  of  Ihi'  king,  was  lu'lnally 
obliged  to  borrow  a  hnniln  i|  pounds  of  M.  Leger,  tlie  Knglish  governor 
and  had  so  little  prospeet  of  i  lurning  even  that  sum  in  hard  cash,  tlnu  he 
stipulated  to  be  allowed  to  n  pay  it  in  eattle. 

A.  D.  ISSS.— The  comparatively  short  reign  of  Mary  in  Kngland,  served 
to  show  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Irish  had  aequiestred  in  Henry's 
sweepinif  reform  of  religion  was  chiotly  owing  to  silfiiiterest  and  the 
skill  of  the  king  in  accominodaling  his  favour  to  the  desires  of  the  person 
to  he  conciliated.  For  a  very  general  inclination  was  shown  in  Ireland 
during  llio  reign  of  Mary,  to  return  to  the  papal  faith,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest diinenllies  <'xperieiK'ed  by  hllizaheth  was  that  of  re-establishing 
protestantism  among  her  Irish  auhjecls.  The  Desmonds  and  the  O'Neills 
w(!ro  especially  troublesome  in  tlitiir  resistaneu  to  Knylaiid.  The  earl  of 
Desmond  broke  out  into  an  open  war  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who,  be- 
sides being  n  very  able  nobleman,  was  cousin  to  the  queen.  Desmond 
professing  to  be  confident  that  he  could  show  he  was  in  the  right,  and 
was  the  injured  party  in  the  dispute  between  him  and  Ormond — a  question 
of  boundary  of  their  adjoining  possessions — pi.'titioiied  to  be  allowed  to 
represent  the  matter  to  the  queen  in  person.  He  arrived  in  London,  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  was  to  hav(!  the  reciuiriMl  mrerview;  but  instead 
of  being  so  favoured  he  was  thrown  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner  for  some  years.  When  he  at  length  got  his  liberty  ho  nat- 
urally enough  considered  himself  a  deeply-injured  man,  and  extended  his 
enmity  from  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  the  Knglisli  power  altogether. 

A.  i>.  I'>7!). — IMiilip  of  Spain,  hating  Klizabeth,  both  as  the  protostant 
ruler  of  that  kingdom  whi'di  he  would  fain  have  subjected  to  the  gloomy 
despotism  of  the  iiupiisition,  and  because  she  had,  most  prudently,  refused 
the  oiler  he  made  of  his  hand  almost  ere  her  sister  and  his  wife  was  laid 
in  her  tomb,  gladly  einouragod  Desmond  in  his  desire  to  work  evil  to  the 
l')iii;lish  power,  and  actually  sent  the  rebel  earl  a  very  considerable  force 
of  Sjianiards  and  Italians.  Uut  the  wild  Irish  warfare,  with  its  aei.-ompa- 
nyin^f  f.imine  and  other  sutTeriii;{H,  was  too  mui'h  for  the  enduranee  ot 
tln.'se  iroops,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make  war  with  considerably 
K'ss  bloodshed  and  more  personal  indulgence.  Defeated  whercv<'r  lliey 
appeired,  and  at  length  abandoned  in  despair  by  Desmond  himself,  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  and  other  Knglish  ollieers 
deciiled  that  they  could  not  be  looked  upon  so  much  in  tin;  light  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  as  in  that  of  felonious  abettors  of  a  domestic  rebellion  ;  and, 
as  a  eoiise(juence  of  this  decision,  they  were  summarily  executed.  Des- 
mond himself  biMiig  found  in  a  hut,  was  put  to  death  by  some  soldiers  for 
the  s.ike  of  the  reward  they  anticipate<l  receiving  for  his  head  from  his 
fineiny  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  largi;  territories  of  Desmond,  and  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  numerous  wealthy  men  who  had  abetted  his  rebel- 
lion  were  eonlisi-ated,  either  on  the  diMih  of  the  owners  in  battle,  or  by 
their  di  partun!  on  the  failure  of  the  rebtdlion  to  the  Low  (/'ountries,  where 
servic(,'  was  otTered  to  them  by  Philip.  If  the  miseries  of  civil  war  fell 
exclusively  upon  those  who  excite  it,  the  evil  would  be  great  and  sad 
enmiiih  ;  but,  unhappily,  the  worst  share  of  wretchedness  usually  falls 
upon  people  who  neither  take  part  in  the  crime,  nor  have  any  power  to 
prevent  its  commission.  In  the  present  ease,  the  horrors  of  famine  and 
disease  raged  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  depopulate  Muiister.  Ra- 
leigh and  other  I'liulishmen  got  grants  of  the  land  that  was  left  untenant- 
able and  to  the  accident  of  his  obtaining  a  grant,  Ireland  owes  the  intro- 
(1  i.tion  of  her  great  staple,  potatoes,  which  he  first  brought  into  that  coun- 
try from  Spanish  America.  Ho  also  introduced  the  euliivalion  of  tobacco. 
Out  liie  climate  prevented  it  from  being  good.  liut.  by  introducing  the 
l)otato,  Raleigh  conferred  a  real  and  permanent  benefit  upon  that  countnr. 
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Huijh  O'Neill,  who  had  rfcoivcd  much  kindness  from  Queen  J^Iizabeth, 
by  whom  he  liad  been  created  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  tlie  restoration  of  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  earldom,  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  tlie  treason  of  his  uncle  Shane  O'Neill,  was  for  some 
time  one  of  tlie  most  loyal  of  the  (jueen's  nobles.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  when  tlie  great  and  providential  tempest  dispersed  that  armada  which 
Philip  of  Sjjain  and  the  i)oi)e  had  presumptuously  named  the  "invincible," 
some  of  t!ie  vessels  comiwsing  it  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
Tyrone  behaved  witli  so  nu.ch  cordidlity  to  the  shijjwrecked  Spaniard», 
as  to  ffive  an  opportunity  to  his  cousm,  a  son  of  Shane  O'Neill,  to  accuse 
him  of  treasonabh;  correspondence  with  Spain.  All  the  violence  of  the 
earl's  nature  now  burst  fiercely  forth;  instcadof  taking  a  safe  and  straight 
course,  Ik;  caused  liis  cousin  to  he  seized  and  put  to  death;  and  having; 
thus,  by  an  inliumaii  crime  put  iiimself  out  of  the  queen's  peace,  he  impu- 
dently set  liimself  up  as  l\u;  patriotic  enemy  of  her  to  wliose  favour  ho 
owed  all  tliat  he  possessed.  Levyinir  war  in  reality  to  save  himself  from 
the  deserved  penalty  of  murder,  he  also  excited  the  M'Ouires,  M'.Mahons, 
and  other  sects  to  join  in  his  rebellion ;  and  while  the  Knglish  agents  were 
endeavouring  to  enrich  the  country,  these  patriots  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  throw  it  deejier  into  barbarism. 

A.  D.  1594. — The  experience  of  ages  had  not  yet  taught  the  Irish  that 
peace  is  the  true  nursing-mother  oi'  prosperity  and  hap[)incss.  Tyrone 
and  his  associates,  with  abundant  support,  had  conmiitted  much  crime 
and  inflicted  proportionate  misery.  And  yet,  when  in  1501  Sir  William 
Russell  went  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  Tyrone  had  the  consunnnate  assu- 
rance to  go  to  Dublin  and  assert  his  desire  to  sn[)port  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment. Sir  Henry  Hagnal,  a  shrewd  man,  who  tiien  filled  tiie  ollice  of 
marshal  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  was  for  putting  it  out  of  the  traitor's 
power  to  commit  further  crime  by  at  once  sending  him  to  Kngland.  Hut 
Sir  William,  desirous  of  carrying  conciliation  to  its  most  prudent  lengtii, 
determined  to  trust  the  earl's  promise  of  faith  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  earl 
showed  his  sense  of  this  too-trusting  conduct,  by  ImnK'diately  going  to 
his  own  territory  and  opening  a  correspondence  with  her  majesty's  bitter- 
est enemy,  the  Spaniard,  from  wlicni  he  obtained  a  supply  of  nrms  and 
ammimition,  and  then  openly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  Irish  chiefs,  their  avowed  object  being  the  ruin  of  the  English  power  in 
Ireland.  Shrewd  and  wiil-advised  as  Klizabeth  was  beyond  most  Knglish 
sovereigns,  magnum  vcclifrnl  parsmumia  est  was  the  ruling  maxim  of  her 
life;  to  parsimony  she  owed  not  a  little  of  lliat  respect  which  tlie  profu- 
sion of  her  successor  caused  to  be  withheld  from  him  ;  to  parsimony  she 
was  sincerely  devoted.  And,  accordingly,  to  the  six  thousand  pounds 
which  was  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland,  the  queen  added  only  twenty 
thousand,  when  emergency  recjuired  the  dcjiililing  or  trebling  of  the  ordi- 
nary F.iiglish  force  of  a  thousand  men. 

While  Sir  John  Norris  was  in  command  of  the  Knglisli  force  m  Ireland, 
Tyrone  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  limited  extent  to  which 
the  queen  supplied  her  officers,  to  play  upon  that  commander's  feelings, 
to  make  and  bn-ak  treaties  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  imfortnnate  gentle- 
man actually  died  of  a  com|)laini  whicdi  was  attributed  solely  to  his  men- 
tal sufferings.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Uagual,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made,  lleing  aware  of  the  real  disposition  of  Tyrone, 
this  offivor  resolved  to  suppress  him  to  the  utmost ;  but  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  caused  the  first  of  his  operations  to  terminate  in  his  death 
The  rebels  at  that  time  were  besieging  the  fort  of  Blacjkwater,  the  garri- 
son of  which  they  had  already  reduced  to  great  distress.  Sir  Henry  led 
his  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  on  very  dis- 
advantageous ground ;  and  one  of  the  ammunition  wagons  accidentally 
blowing  up,  so  ir ceased  the  £ianic  into  which  the  men  had  been  thrown. 
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trial  a  complete  rout  took  place.  The  loss  on  the  Knglish  side  was  fully 
fifteen  hundred,  and  unhappily  included  the  {rallant  Sir  Henry ;  and  but 
^or  the  daring  conduct  of  Montacute,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  whc 
held  the  enemy  in  check,  the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater.  The 
rebels  were  much  elated  by  tliis  victory,  which  was  more  decisive  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  achieve ;  and  it  also  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  both  which  they  stood  in 
great  need.  As  for  Tyrone,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  deliverer 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  patron  of  Irish  ii'.)erty.  This  event  caused  no 
little  anxiety  at  the  Kuglish  court ;  and  Klizabeth  and  her  councillors  at 
length  came  to  the  determination  to  give  no  future  room  to  the  rebels  to 
avail  themselves  of  truces  and  treaties.  The  queen,  in  truth,  deemed  it 
high  time  to  put  her  Irish  aO'airs  in  the  hands  of  some  commander  posses- 
sing rank  as  widl  as  ability.  Her  own  opinion  iiKdined  towards  (Charles 
niouiit,  the  young  and  high-spirited  Lord  Mouutjoy.  IJut  Kssex,  who 
was  now  high  in  liis  sovereign's  favour,  was  himself  ambitious  of  acquir- 
•iig  fame  by  pacifying  Ireland,  and  he  urged  that  Mouutjoy  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  recpiisite  standing  or  the  requisite  talent ;  plainly  giving  the 
queen  to  understand  that  he  was  himself  the  fittest  person  she  could  send. 
Essex  so  perscveringly  pushed  his  suit,  that  Klizabeth  at  length  consented 
to  entrust  hiiu  with  tiie  covfjtcd  odice;  and  in  the  patent  by  which  she 
consliUiled  him  her  lonl-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  she  gave  him  the  power  of 
pardoning  nbels,  and  of  appointing  all  the  principal  olficers  in  the  lieu'en- 
antcy.  As  in  distinction,  so  in  military  force  he  was  favoured  beyond 
any  of  his  predecessors ;  having  an  army  provided  for  him  of  twenty 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.  Averse  as  Klizabeth  was 
to  all  expensive  armaments,  the  more  reflecting  among  the  friends  of 
Kssex  trembled  for  him  ;  and  the  more  reflecting  among  his  enemies  re- 
joiced in  anticipation  of  the  ruin  in  which  failure  would  involve  him, 
should  h(!  hv.  otherwise  than  successful  when  so  abundantly  provided  with 
ilic  means  of  success.  And,  in  order  to  render  ill  success  the  more  ruin- 
ous to  him,  Raleigh,  Cecil,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  the  queen  the  impossibility  of  her  favourite  being 
otherwise  than  triumphant.  The  earl  of  Southampton  had  incurred  the 
angerof  Elizabeth  by  marrying  without  her  permission — anofl["ence  which 
never  failed  deeply  to  immense  lier  against  those  of  her  courtiers  who  com- 
mitted it ;  and  ere  Essex  left  England  the  queen  gave  express  orders  not 
to  givd  any  command  to  Southam[)ton.  Hut  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of 
Kssex  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  was  to  give  his  friend  Southampton  the 
command  of  the  horse.  This  error,  gross  enough,  was  still  farther  aggra- 
vated. The  queen  no  sooner  heard  of  the  disobedience  than  she  sent  her 
special  command  to  Essex  to  revoke  Southampton's  commission ;  and 
Essex,  instead  of  obeying,  contented  himself  with  remonstrating,  nor  did 
he  obey  until  a  new  and  more  positive  order  convinced  him  that  his  own 
command  would  be  taken  from  him  if  he  longer  hesitated.  Considering 
the  self-willed  character  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  served,  Essex  placed 
himself  in  sufficient  peril  by  this  one  error ;  but  as  if  infatuated  and  deter- 
mined upon  ruin,  he  immediately  committed  an  error  still  more  grave, 
because  striking  directly  agamst  the  success  of  the  euterprize  intrusted  to 
him.  At  the  English  council-board  he  had  pledged  hi.v.self  to  proceed  at 
once  against  the  main  body  under  Tyrone.     The  queen  and  her  advisers 

Cerfectly  agreed  with  him  on  this  point;  yet  he  had  scarcely  landed  in 
lublin  whtm  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  the  season  was  to* 
early,  and  that  his  hotter  plan  would  be  to  devote  some  time  to  an  expe- 
dition into  Munster,  where  parties  of  the  rebels  were  doing  mischief.  In 
fine,  after  proving  himself  signally  unfit  for  his  task,  Essex  in  a  pet  re- 
turned to  England,  and  cvcniually  lost  his  head.  Lord  Mounljoy.  whom 
Elizabeth,  as  we  have  said,  oripinally  iniended  for  the  Irish  expedition, 
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was  now  sent  over,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  repair  the  evils  caused  Dy 
his  incapable  rival.  The  Irish  rebels  speedily  discovered  that  they  now 
had  to  deal  with  a  lord-lieutenant  very  different  from  the  vain  and  facile 
Essex.  Brave  and  accomplished  as  a  soldier,  Mountjoy  was  also  some- 
what iiu'linod  to  sternness  and  severity. 

A.  D.  1C02.— On  taking  the  command  in  Ireland,  Mountjoy  divided  his 
force  into  detachments,  and  gave  the  commands  to  men  of  known  ability 
and  courage,  wilii  orders  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  to  give  no 
quarter.  Tiie  rebels  being  thus  attacked  at  once,  and  finding  their  new 
opponent  was  impracticable  in  negotiation  as  he  was  in  war,  threw  down 
their  arms.  Many  of  them  sought  safety  by  retiring  into  the  morasses 
and  mountain  caves,  while  their  friends  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  their 
peace  oj.  such  terms  as  Mountjoy  chose  to  dictate.  Tyrone  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  at  fir.st,  indeed,  he  tried  to  obtain  favourable  terms,  but  his  days 
of  successful  deception  were  ended.  Mountjoy  refused  to  admit  him  to 
mercy  on  any  other  condition  than  that  of  absolute  surrender  of  his  life 
and  fortuues'to  the  queen's  pleasure.  I>ut  Elizabeth  had  expired  while 
he  slill  hesitated;  and  as  the  character  of  her  successor  rendered  it  un- 
likely he  would  show  mercy  to  rebels  so  crafty  and  faithless  as  Tyrone 
both  lie  and  O'Donnel  made  their  escape  to  Italy;  where  Tyrone  lived 
sonic  years,  supported  only  on  a  pension  allowed  him  by  the  jjope.  lie 
was  blind  for  many  years  before  his  death;  and  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
into  wliith  his  misconduct  brought  him,  compared  with  the  inlluence  and 
respect  which  ho  forfeited,  ought  to  warn  such  men — if  indeed  men  of 
ambition  and  ill-regulated  energies  can  be  warned  by  anything — of  the 
danger  as  well  as  impropriety  of  inciiing  the  ignoranland  violent  to  thai 
worst  of  crimes,  rebellion. 
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A.  D-  ini'J. — The  most  efiicient  of  the  English  commanders  was  un- 
doubtedly the  lonl  Mountjoy;  and  perliaps,  but  for  his  stern  chastisement 
of  armed  rebellion,  Ireland  would  not  have  been  in  a  slate  to  profit  I'y  the 
wise  and  humane  desire  of  Klizabeih's  successor,  James  I.,  to  civili/e  the 
people  by  raising  them  socially  as  well  as  intellectually.  The  immense 
tracts  of  land  which  civil  war  and  rebellion  had  depojiiilated  in  Inland, 
especially  in  Ulster,  furnished  the  sagacious  James  with  the  first  great 
element,  room  for  civilized  colonists,  whose  example  of  industry  and 
prosperity  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  raising  all  the  rest  in  the 
social  scale.  Aware  that  n  large  sum  of  money  was  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  admirable  plan,  and  aware,  too,  that  practical  men  were 
the  best  persons  to  look  after  the  details  upon  which  so  much  would  de- 
pend, James  incorporated  the  Royal  Irish  Society.  The  members  were 
to  be  annually  elected  from  the  aldermen  and  common-council  of  London  ; 
and  to  the  committee  thus  formed,  wen;  all  matters  to  be  intrusted  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  and  the  waste  trains 
of  land.  The  lands  were  to  be  let  to  three  classes  of  undertakers;  so 
called  because  they  undertook  to  fulfil  certain  conditions.  Those  who 
received  two  thousand  acres  were  to  build  a  ca.«tle,  with  a  proportionate 
bawn  or  yard,  surrounded  by  a  substantml  wall;  those  who  received  fifteen 
hundred  acres  were  to  build  a  stone  house,  also  surround(>d  by  a  bawn, 
unless  in  situations  where  a  bridge  would  be  more  desirable  ;  and  tlmse 
who  received  a  thousand  acres  were  to  build  a  good  dwelling  to  their  own 
taste.  The  plan  itself  was  a  comprehensive  one  ;  and  we  think  that  few 
will  be  disposed  to  differ  from  Sir  Jonn  Davies,  who  says,  as  qiiotei'  by 
Hume,  that  "  James  in  nine  years  made  (rreater  advances  towards  *he 
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eivllizalion  of  Ireland,  than  had  been  made  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  tiie  conquest  was  first  attempted."  Having 
done  so  iiuich,  James  declared  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  equally  hi« 
subjects,  abolished  the  Urehon  laws,  and  stationed  a  small  army  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  regularly  paid  from  Kiigiand,  and  thus  spared  all  temp- 
tation to  excite  disturbances  in  the  country  by  levying  contributions  upon 
its  inhabitants.  The  good  efleot  of  this  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  case 
of  an  outbreak  excited  iiy  a  chief  named  O'Dogherly.  This  chieftain, 
among  many,  was  enraged  at  seeing  the  comfort  and  prosperity  in  which 
strangers  dwelt  in  his  native  country  ;  and  he  was  especially  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  tlie  IJrehon  laws,  wiiich  gave  occasion  to  periodical  war^ 
fare  by  a  most  absurd  division  of  property,  and  made  murder  and  other 
crimes  as  purchaseable  as  any  manufactured  luxury,  by  afHxing  a  price 
to  each  crime,  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  and  most  other  partially  bar- 
barous people,  had  done  at  an  earlier  day.  Taking  counsel  with  otiier 
chieftains  as  prejudiced  and  turbulent  as  himself,  O'Dogherly  endeavoured 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  civil  war.  But  his  first  outbreak  wa5i  steaiiily 
met  by  the  resident  Knglish  troops;  reinforcements  were  speedily  sent; 
and  he  who  but  a  few  years  before  might  have  sacked  towns,  and  then 
have  sold  his  good  behaviour  for  a  peerage,  was  easily  and  speedily  put 
down.  Regular  circuits  for  the  administration  of  justice  were  formed; 
charters  of  incorporation  were  bestowed  upon  the  larger  and  more  pros 
peroiis  towns;  and  James  iiad  the  truly  enviable  pleasure  of  seeing 
prosperity  and  growing  civilization  accomplished  by  his  peaceful  and 
equitable  rule,  for  a  country  which  his  predecessors  had  all  failed  even  to 
begin  to  rule  with  either  certainty  or  advantage.  Hume  gives  a  curious 
anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  eflfect  which  the  affixing  prices  to  crimes  had, 
in  diminishing  not  merely  the  le<:^al  fear  of  committing  them,  but  also  the 
moral  sense  of  their  enormity.  When  Sir  William  Filzwilliams  was  lord- 
deputy,  he  told  the  powerful  and  unruly  M'Guire  that  he,  the  deputy,  was 
about  to  send  the  sheriflf into  Fermanagh.  "Your  sheriff  shall  be  wel- 
come," said  MHniire,  *'  but  let  me  know  beforehand  what  a  sheriff's  head 
is  rated  at,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  levy  the  amount  upon  the  county  if 
my  people  cliancc  to  cut  his  head  off." 

A.  D.  I(i4l. — From  the  year  ICO.l,  Ireland  had  been  constantly  progres- 
sing, sometimes  slowly,  but  always  more  or  less,  towards  the  comparative 
perfection  of  Kngland  ;  and  if,  now,  in  IGll,  Ilriaii  Horohme,  or  Mala- 
clii  of  the  golden  collar,  those  sincere  and — the  age  in  which  they  lived 
being  considered — sensible  friends  of  their  native  country,  could  have 
seen  the  splendid  alterations  that  had  been  wrought  in  its  favour,  they 
would  have  denounced  to  death  the  traitor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
interests,  or  ignorant  Cmeies,  shouM  have  proposed  to  light  up  the  torch 
of  war,  and  undo,  in  a  few  weeks  of  violence,  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  liberality  of  years.  Hut  unhappily  the  times 
were  favourable  to  mock  patriots.  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  now 
upon  the  Knglish  throne,  and  deeply  involved  in  the  fatal  disputes  with 
parliament,  which  ended  so  lamentably  for  both  king  and  people.  The 
settlers  in  Ireland  under  the  scheme  of  King  James  were  almost  exdu 
sively  protestant,  and  they  naturally  had  the  utmost  horror  of  the  oppo- 
site faith,  in  the  name  of  which  so  much  cruel  persecution  had  taken 
place,  and  constantly  sympathized  with  the  puritan  party  in  the  English 
house  of  commons.  In  their  zealous  attention  to  this  one  point,  they  quite 
overlooked  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  situation.  Owing  everything  to 
royal  authority,  and  protected  in  their  liberties  by  the  royal  troops,  tht 
Irish  protestants  were  probably  the  last  of  all  the  ill-fated  diaries"  subjects 
who,  even  with  a  view  to  selfish  interests  alone,  should  have  done  aught 
that  could  aid  the  triumphs  of  his  enemies.  Though  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  and  the  steady  and  consistent  wisdom  of  the  Guccessivo  adminis- 
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tratioiis  of  Chicliestcr,  Graiidison,  Falkland,  and  the  murdered  StralTord, 
had  fairly  established  Ireland  among  the  prosperous  and  civilized  nations 
tliou»h  septs  after  septs  had  beeonie  peacreful  and  settled  tillers  of  the 
cartli,  or  prosperous  artizans  and  traders  in  the  town,  neither  lime  nor 
ministerial  wisdom  had,  as  yet,  abated  the  detestation  m  whieii  the  Irish- 
man  held  the  Knirlishman,  in  whieii  the  catholic  held  the  prolestant,  in 
whieh,  n;  a  word,  the  conquered  held  the  conqueror.  There  was  still 
much  of  tlie  old 'eaven  of  disturbance  in  existenc-e  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  th(!  prolestants  of  Ireland  were  indulging  their  hostility  to  the 
throne,  tliev  were  watched  with  a  grim  smile  of  approving  hate  by  their 
liomai!  catiioiie  enemies. 

No  matter  whetiier  t!ie  question  were  one  of  finance,  of  power,  or  of  tho 
form  and  eliqiielte  so  important  to  tho  (ylUcacy  of  the  ruler,  yet  without 
injury  or  daiiirer  to  tlie  ruled,  tiic^  Irish  protestants  in  parliament  ass(!m- 
bled  look  every  o[)portunity  to  des|)()il  and  mortify  their  king  in  the  most 
com|il(te  anil  eyregious  inieonsciousness,  as  il  would  seem,  that  they 
were  in  pr(>eisely  the  same  degre(;  jireparing  and  i)recipitating  their  own 
ruin.  While  the  Irish  protestants  wen;  thus  departing  from  the  lino  of 
policy  and  duiy,  the  catholics  and  old  Irish  were  longing  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  avail  themselves  of  the  fatal  error;  and  there  was  nothing  needed 
U)  ])hin!,'e  the  now  smiling  and  pros[)eroii ;  land  into  tiie  horrors  of  cinl 
war,  bill  a  daring,  active  leader.  Unhappily  such  a  man  was  at  hand  in 
the  person  of  Roger  Moore,  a  man  of  ability,  and  very  popular  aineiig  the 
"old  iiisli,"  of  whom  by  descent  he  was  one.  Haling  even  llic  henefi- 
cenee  of  the  I'liighsh,  he  took  advantage  of  the  blundering  ingratitude  of 
tlie  Irisii  protestants,  to  excite  the  catliolics  and  maleoiilents  to  iiisurrei;- 
tion.  Artful  and  eloquent,  he  suited  his  complaints  to  every  man's  \hh:\\- 
liar  character,  aiiu  pressed  tliem  alike  upon  tiio  sym[)athy  of  all.  To  Sir 
Plielim  O'Neill,  and  the  lord  M'Guire,  he  early  and  Kuecessfuily  addressed 
himself,  and  he  and  they  used  the  most  untiring  industry  to  induce  other 
leading  meii  of  the  old  blood  and  the  old  faith  to  join  them.  They  pointed 
out  the  crippled  coiuiilion  of  the  royal  author'ty  in  England,  and  of  the 
vice-regal  authority  in  Ireland  ;  and  they  dwelt  upon  the  inferiority  of  the 
English  in  numbers,  and  upon  the  ignorant  and  insolent  cf)nridence  of 
safety  in  which  they  lived,  even  their  small  standing  army  being  loosely  sulv 
dividcd  throughout  the  land.  Moore  urged  that  llu;  decay  of  tlu;  royal 
iulhiinty  boded  persecution  and  ruin  to  the  catholics.  Il(!  said,  that 
thoiu^h,  as  Irishmen,  they  wer*;  wronged  by  being  subjected  to  Kiiglisli 
rule  under  any  circumstances,  yet  the  king  hi^d  shown  no  disposition  to 
persecute  them  especialiy  on  accoimt  of  their  religion,  but  if  the  puritans, 
am  seemed  certain,  should  succeed  in  subjecting  their  higli-ehiircii  sover- 
eign in  Kngland,  would  they  have  any  tokiratiDii  to  spare  for  his  (Catholic 
8ul)jects  in  Ireland  ?  If  any  Iiisiiman  liad  a  doubt  ui)on  that  point,  he  had 
but  to  look  it  the  persecution  already  endured  by  his  fellow-religionists  in 
Kngland.  As  catholics,  it  was  their  bouiiden  duty  to  prevent  themselves 
from  falling  viclims  to  the  fierce  and  persecuti.ig  z(!al  of  the  puritans  ;  as 
Irishmen  tiicy  would  at  all  times,  and  uiuh-r  any  circumstances,  have 
been  warranted  in  throwing  ofi"the  foreign  yoke  whieh  conquest  had  fixed 
upon  them  ;  and  they  were  now  especially  called  upon  to  do  so.  tJ'Neill 
engaged  to  head  an  insurrection  in  the  |)roviiices,  the  signal  for  which 
was  to  b(!  given  simnltaneinisly  with  an  attack  upon  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
which  was  to  be  headed  by  Roger  Moore  and  M'CJuire.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
^tidireetly  at  least,  promised  arms  and  other  aid  ;  numerwis  Irish  oflicera 
who  were  serving  in  i''e  Spanish  army  promised  to  join  them  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  bu'  ttip  catholic  population  would  join  in  a  revolt  oiigin- 
ating  m  zeal  for  the  cathdiic  religion.  Every  arrangcir'Mit  having  been 
made,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  outbreak  was  the  'J3(l  of  October,  l(i4l 
that  lute  period  of  the  year  being  named  by  Mooru  on  account  of  th« 
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darkness  of  the  nijfhts,  which  would  favour  the  dsrk  deeds  that  were  in 
contemplation,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  stormy  season  of  the 
year  would  throw  in  the  way  of  transporting  men  and  arms  from  England, 
when  news  should  reach  that  country,  (jreat  and  prudent  precaution  as 
Moore  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  taken,  their  terrible  d(v'iig;n  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  frustrated,  but  for  the  unhappy  diir(!rencc  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people.  For  whatever  caution  might  be  used  in 
holding  foreign  correspondence,  it  was  scarcely  possible  so  vast  a  con- 
spiracy could  be  known  at  foreign  courts  without  some  inkling  of  the 
matter  getting  to  the  ears  of  the  spies,  who,  for  gain  or  other  motives, 
busy  themselves  in  tattling  to  the  attaches  of  the  embassies.  And  thou'^h 
no  definite  news  of  the  matter  in  agitation  reached  the  king  from  bis  am- 
bassadors, yet  he  was  warned  by  them  that  there  assuredly  was  some 
deep  and  dangerous  thing  planning  in  Ireland.  Had  the  king  been 
in  concord  with  his  people  at  home,  and  the  Irish  puthorities  zealous  in 
his  s(!rvi('e,  even  these  slight  hints  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  tlie 
plot,  and  the  prevention  of  one  of  the  most  ext(Misive  and  terrible  massa- 
cres that  has  ever  occurred.  But  the  lord-lieutenant,  Karl  Leicester,  was 
detained  in  London;  and  Sir  .Tohn  Uorlase  and  Sir  VVilliam  Parsons,  who 
discharged  his  duties  by  commission,  owed  their  promotion  to  the  king's 
domestic  enemies,  the  puritans,  and  therefore  i)aid  little  attention  to  his 
warnings,  and  made  no  use  of  them.  These  reckless  men  had  not  so 
much  as  doubiv.d  the  guards  at  Dublin  castle,  though  its  routine  guard  was 
at  that  time  but  fifty  men,  while  it  held  out  to  the  rebels  the  tempting  booty 
of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  arms  for  ten  tl^usand  men,  with  ammi;- 
nition  in  proportion.  The  23d  of  October,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
the  day  appointed;  the  22d  had  already  arrived;  Moore  and  M'Cuiro 
were  in  Dublin,  tlieir  signal  watched  by  a  host  of  disguised  followers; 
yet  'lot  a  doiib*.  or  fear  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  castle,  until,  when 
the  eleventh  Iiour  was  past  and  the  twelfth  had  ■.e'l-nigh  struck.  Sir 
William  I'arsons  was  roused  from  his  complacent  indolence  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  O'Conollj',  who,  though  an  Irishman  and  a  conspirator, 
was  also  a  protestani,  and  shuddered  when  the  hour  a[)proached  whi(di 
was  to  doom  every  man  of  his  own  faith  throughout  Ireland  to  death. 
The  repentance  and  confession  of  O'Conolly  wert.  in  time  to  save  Diibliji 
castle  from  capture;  but,  alas  !  it  was  now  beyond  human  power  to  pre- 
vent massacre  from  stalking,  unsparing  and  ghastly,  throughout  the  res{ 
of  the  land.  Sir  William  Parsons  and  his  colleague  dis|)atciied  officers 
to  apprehend  Moore  and  M'Guire,  and  lo  warn  tiie  piotestairts,  from  street 
to  street,  to  arm  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  death-struggle.  Moore 
perceived  that  something  had  alarmed  the  castle,  and  he  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  city  before  the  olTiccrs  could  find  him  ;  M'Guire  and  Malio- 
ney  were  less  fortunate ;  they  were  seized  and  examined  by  tiic  lords- 
justices,  and  Mahoney's  confession  conveyed  to  them  the  astounding  in- 
telligence that  the  fate  from  which  the  protestants  of  Dublin  had  so  nar- 
rowly escaped,  was  but  too  certainly  in  store  for  tneir  unhappy  co-religion- 
ists throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  island.  O'Neill  and  other  leaders,  not 
dreaming  of  any  check  to  their  design  taking  place  in  Dublin,  where  the 
authorities  had  seemed  so  blind  and  presumptuous,  were  true  to  their 
line  and  their  ruthless  purpose  Men,  women,  and  children,  were  indis- 
criminately put  to  death  ;  no  foj..iv;r  kindness,  no  present  connection,  waa 
suflered  to  save  the  unhappy  creatures  who  were  known  to  be  guilty  of 
the  inexpiable  crimes  of  being  Knglish  and  of  being  protestants.  Never 
in  the  world's  history  was  massacre  more  unrelentingly  carried  on. 
Roger  Moore,  though  enthusiastic  in  his  hatred  of  the  lOnglish,  was  grieved 
at  the  wide-spreading  horrors  of  which  his  own  exertions  had  be'en  fhe 
cause,  and  retired  to  Flanders. 
A  short  truce  al  length  took  t)lac«.    The  marquis  of  Orinond  entered 
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iito  a  corrcspniulpiice  with  IMiclim  O'Neill,  between  whom  and  the  rebel 
parliament  at  Kilkenny  and  the  royal  authorities  at  Dublin  a  peace  was 
agreed  upon.  How  lonjj  so  bloodthirsty  a  person  as  O'Neill  would  have 
remained  peaceable,  it  is  diflicult  to  guess.  Uut  the  pope  looked  longingly 
upon  tlie  Peter-pence  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  green  isle  ;  and  the 
instant  he  heard  O'Neill  had  agreed  to  give  the  torn  land  and  suflering 
people  rest,  he  sent  a  confidential  priest  named  Rinuccini  as  his  nuncio. 

Whatever  else  the  court  of  Rome  understood,  it  was  ignorant  of  poliiici.l 
economy.  For  while  that  grasping  power  was  ready  to  brave  all  laws 
and  feelings  in  its  ardour  for  conquering  countri(!S,  it  was  to  the  full  as 
anxious  to  impoverish  as  to  conquer  them  ;  and  while  desirous  of  tribute, 
was  bent  upon  nuiltiolying  those  non-producing  communities  which  could 
neither  pay  themselves  nor  exist  but  by  diminishing  that  which  but  for 
them  might  have  been  wrung  from  the  laity  ;  and  the  monks,  whether 
Jesuits  (M-  Kianciscan.*,  Carmelites  or  Dominicans,  who  were  pla.'cd  in  the 
principal  abbeys  and  monasteries  that  were  restored,  had  '*  in  charge  from 
this  zealous  Jesuit,  that  they  should  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
i;i  exhortiiif;  the  laity  to  aid  in  restoring  and  beautifying  all  the  monasteries 
througliout  t!ie  island  ;  of  which  it  is  clear  that  Rome  felt  confident  of  ob- 
taining tlie  complete  don)inion.  The  assistance  which  the  rebels  received 
enabled  lliem  to  re(;ommence  and  continue  the  civil  war  with  advantage 
over  the  royal  force,  for  the  king  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  puritans; 
and  nuich  as  those  bigots  hated  the  papists  of  Ireland,  they  loved  their 
own  aggrandizement  still  more;  and  while  they  obtained  large  sums  from 
the  gulled  people  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  the  Irish 
rebels,  they  coolly  applied  those  sums  to  the  support  of  their  own  treason- 
able schemes,  and  left  t'le  luckless  authorities  at  Dublin  wholly  unaided. 
Itinuceini,  though  his  ostensible  mission  was  only  of  a  spiritual  character, 
had  U'.ore  ample  secret  powers  and  instructions.  At  all  events,  he  by  no 
means  confined  himself  to  matters  spiritual,  but  interfered  with  so  much 
insolence  in  civil  affairs,  and  showed  so  evident  an  intent  to  usurp  all 
authority,  that  even  tlic  Irish  rebels  became  disgusted,  and  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

After  the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  that  event  added  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing topics  of  strife  in  Ireland.  The  "king's  party"  included  not  a  few  of 
those  who  had  ri'belled  against  the  authority  of  Charles  I.,  and  wa.s  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  so  strong,  that  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  then  at  Paris 
with  the  (jueen  and  (Jharles  II.,  complied  with  the  invitation  that  was  sent 
him  to  go  over  and  take  the  chief  connnand,  in  hope  that  his  experience 
and  popularity,  being  himself  an  Irishman,  would  make  him  so  ciricienl  a 
rallying  point  for  the  royalists,  that  Ireland  might  enable  the  young  king 
at  some  fumre  day  to  reconquer  llnjjland.  For  a  time,  in  truth,  it  seemed 
as  if  this  really  would  be  the  case.  N<itwithstan(ling  tlie  cause  of  hate 
and  strife  wiiji'h  divideil  the  Iri.-^h  people  into  royalists  and  jiarliament- 
ariaiis,  Orinoiul  was  cordially  receiviMl  among  them,  and  speedily  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  ('oloiu^ 
Jones,  who  was  a  creature  of  the  [)arliament,  and  to  whom  Ormond  had 
delivered  the  chief  eomniand  in  Ireland  when  he  himself  hastened  lo  aid 
the  unfortunate  (.'liarles  I.  in  Kngland,  was  compelled  to  bestow  all  his 
(;are  upon  Diililin,  when!  the  parliament  left  him  unaided,  Ormond  there- 
fore found  but  little  dilliculty  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  attempt  lo  reduce 
Ireland  to  subjection  to  Charles  II.  At  Duiidalk,  Ormond  no  sooner  sum- 
moned the  place,  than  the  garrison  mutinied  against  their  governor,  Monk 
and  compelled  him  to  ;,urrender  without  firing  a  shot.  Trcdah  and  several 
other  places  wen;  taken  with  comparatively  small  trouble  and  loss  ;  and 
Ormond  now  proposed,  after  giving  his  troops  necessary  repose,  to  advance 
to  the  siege  of  Dublin,  (^ould  he  have  succeeded  in  that  important  point, 
It  is  very  probable  that  Irelaj^d  would  have  wholly  been  lost  to  the  parlia 
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nnent;  for,  considering  the  cnlhusir.stic  nature  of  the  Irish  people,  it  is 
iiighly  probable  the  appearance  of  the  young  king  ia  Dublin,  whither  he 
would  have  proceeded  immediately  on  tiic  success  of  Ormond,  would 
have  united  the  whole  Irish  people  in  defence  of  their  king  against  the  pu- 
ritans, and  their  country  against  usurpers.  But  a  change  had  come  over 
the  state  of  things.  Cromwell  was  now  more  potent  in  i']"gland  than  the 
parliament  whose  tool  he  had  seemed  to  be  ;  and  though  Kngland  prcftntcd 
abundant  labour  and  no  little  danger,  Cromwell  grudged  Waller  and  Lam- 
bert the  ghn-y,  which  both  aspired  to,  of  conquering  Ireland,  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  Jord-liei'tenant.  With  his  usual  art,  he  procured  his  own  nom. 
ination  ;  and,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  energy,  he  no  sooner  received 
his  appointment  than  he  prepared  to  fidlil  his  task.  He  immediately  sent 
over  a  strong  reinforcement  of  both  horse  and  foot  \l  Colonel  Jones,  in 
Dublin.  Never  w  is  reinforcement  sent  at  a  more  critical  moment.  Or- 
mond, and  Inchiquin,  who  had  joined  him,  had  proceeded  to  repair  a  fort 
close  to  Dublin,  and  had  carried  forward  their  work  very  considerably 
towards  completion.  Colonel  Jones,  who  was  an  energetic  olTicer,  liacl 
no  sooner  received  this  reinforcement  than  he  sallied  out  suddenly  upon 
the  royalists,  and  put  liiem  completely  to  the  rout.  One  thousand  of  them 
were  killed ;  and  twice  that  number,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  muni- 
tions of  the  royal  army,  graced  the  triumphal  return  of  the  colonel  to  Dub- 
lin. In  the  midst  of  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  garrison  and  people  of 
Dublin  at  this  success,  Cromwell  himself,  accompanied  by  Ireton,  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  Tredah,  or  ^^roglieda,  a  strong  and  well  fortified  town 
near  Dublin,  was  garrisoned  .or  the  king  by  three  thousand  men,  princi- 
pally English,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  able  anu  expe- 
rienced ollicer.  Thither  Cromwell  hastened,  battered  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
and  led  the  way  in  person  to  an  assault.  Though  the  parliamentary  sol- 
diery of  Kugland.with  Cromwell,  and  scarcely  Lss  terrible  Ireton  at  their 
head,  sword  in  hand,  were  not  the  men  to  be  easily  repelled,  the  garrison 
of  Tredah  showed  that  they  were  "Knglish  too;"  for  the  as.><ailants  were 
twice  beaten  back  with  great  carnage.  A  third  assault  was  Uiore  suc- 
cessful, and  partly  in  implacable  rage  at  having  been  even  temporarily 
held  in  check,  and  partly  as  the  surest  way  to  deter  other  places  from 
venturing  to  resist  his  formidable  power,  (Cromwell,  to  his  disgrace,  gave 
the  fatal  word  "  No  quarters ;"  and  so  determined  was  he  in  this  barbarous 
resolution,  that  even  a  wretched  handful  of  men  who  escaped  the  carnage, 
were,  on  the  fact  becornng  known  to  Cromwell,  immediately  put  to  the 
sword.  The  excuse  thai  Cromwell  made  for  this  barbarity,  so  thoroughly 
disgraceful  to  the  soldieriy  character,  was  his  desire  to  avenge  the  shock- 
ing cruelties  of  the  massacre.  Professing  so  much  religious  feeling,  even 
that  motive  would  scarcely  have  palliated  his  cruelty ;  but  the  excuse  was 
as  ill-founded  as  the  measure  was  ruflianly,  for  the  garrison  were  not  Irish- 
men, stained  with  the  horrible  guilt  of  the  ever-execrable  massacre,  but, 
as  Cromwell  well  knew,  Englishmen,  true  alike  to  their  monarch,  their 
faith,  and  their  country.  Having  thus  barbarously  destroyed  the  entire 
garrison  of  Tredah,  witli  the  exception  of  one  solitary  soldier,  whose  life 
was  merely  spared  that  he  might  carry  through  the  country  the  tale  o( 
the  prowess  of  the  English  general,  Cromwell  advanced  upon  Wexford 
Here  he  had  the  same  success,  and  showed  the  same  murderous  severity 
as  at  Tredah ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  his  landing  in  Ireland  he  was 
in  possession  of  all  its  chief  towns  and  fortresses,  nnd  had  driven  both 
Knglish  royalists  and  Irish  rebels  to  such  straits,  thai  -lo  fewer  than  forty 
Ihousand  withdrew  from  the  island  altogether. 

IJut  Scotland  now  attracted  the  ambition  of  Cromwell;  and  having 
looked  well  to  the  garrisoning  of  the  principal  towns,  and  sent  a  vast  nuni" 
ber  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  to  th« 
We-«  Ii  'les,  as  slaves,  he  left  the  gbverment  of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  upon 
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whom  also  devolved  the  finishint,  the  subjection  of  tlie  country.  Ireton, 
who  was  i;  stout  soldier,  followed  the  parting  instructions  of  Cromwell  to 
tiio  letter.  Witli  a  well-supplied  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  he  ruled 
the  country  with  an  iron  and  unfaltering  hand.  Wherever  the  rebels  ap- 
peared, tlien;  he  was  sine  to  meet  them ;  and  wherever  he  met,  there  he 
also  defeated  them.  The  faithless  and  black-hearted  Phelim  O'Neill,  the 
author  of  ilie  worst  atroeities  of  the  rebellion,  was  at  length  taken  prisoner; 
and  if  ever  the  gibbet  was  rightfully  employed  in  takirig  away  human  life, 
it  was  certainly  so  on  this  occasion.  As  far  as  his  means  permitted 
him,  this  man  had  rivalled  Nero  and  all  the  worst  miscreants  of  antiquity ; 
Ireland,  that  unhapny  country,  was  at  least  fortunate  in  being  reconquered 
by  even  a  Cromwell,  instead  of  falling  under  the  dictatorship  of  an  O'Neill. 
The  only  place  of  any  importance  tliat  had  now  not  yielded  to  the  Kn^iiish, 
was  Limerick.  Against  this  town  Ireton  led  his  men  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. A  fierce  resistance  was  made,  and  when  he  at  length  took  it  by 
assault,  he  took  a  no  less  fierce  revenge.  But  here  it  was  ordained  that 
both  his  success  and  cruelty  should  terminate.  The  crowded  state  of  the 
place  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  had  generated  one  of  those  fevers  so 
conunon  in  Ireland,  which  are  as  infectious  as  '.lu  plague  of  the  East,  and 
nearly  as  fatal,  ireton  had  scarcely  stilled  the  tumult  and  excitement  in- 
separable from  the  taking  of  a  besieged  town,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
this  fever;  and  as  he  was  already  much  weakened  by  fatigues  and  expo- 
sure, it  speedily  proved  fatal.  After  what  we  have  said  of  his  indexible 
severity  to  his  Irish  prisoners,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  affirm  thai  his 
death  was  a  calamity  'o  Ireland.  And  yet  as  such  we  really  view  it ;  he 
was  led  to  his  inflexibility  by  a  iiorror  of  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels,  and  ii 
belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  God  and  man  to  avenge  it.  Hut  in  his  civil 
administration  he  was  a  just  and  calm  governor;  and  as  the  country  be- 
came orderly  and  obedient,  so  would  he,  we  feel  sure,  have  relaxed  from 
his  sternness  and  become  the  best  resident  ruler  that  Ireland  ever  possessed. 
Ireton  was  succeeded  in  the  lieutenancy  by  Ludlow.  He  drove  the 
native  Irish,  almost  without  exception,  into  Connaughl ;  and  so  completely 
was  the  Irish  cause  a  lost  one,  that  Clanricarde,  who  had  succeeded  O'Neill 
as  its  chief  hop'^  and  champion,  lost  all  heart  and  confidence,  made;  peace 
with  parliament,  and  was  allowed  to  find  a  shelter  in  England,  where  ho 
resided  until  his  death.  Under  Ludlow  ami  Henry  Cromwell,  Ireland 
gradually  improved.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  who  was  condemned  to  death  at  the  same  time  as  O'Neill,  but 
spared  and  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  returned  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieu 
tenant.  Ormond,  unlike  soldiers  in  genera!,  set  a  due  value  upon  the 
peaceable  arts,  and  he  wisely  considered  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  peace 
and  the  obedience  of  a  people,  is  to  encourage  commerce  and  manufac 
tures  among  them.  Accordingly,  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  im- 
migration of  English  and  foreign  artizans,  and  established  linen  and  woole^ 
factories  in  Clonmel,  Carrick,  and  other  towns.  The  duke  continued  to 
be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  whole  reign  of  (Charles  II.;  and 
Uie  improvement  of  the  country  was  proportionate  to  his  well-directed 
«flbrts  to  that  end.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  that  monarch,  *ho 
was  extremely  anxious  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  that  country  with  catholics, 
a.s  though  he  foresaw  it  would  one  day  be  the  last  spot  upon  which  he 
could,  with  even  achanceof  success,  attempt  tn  defend  his  crown,  removed 
the  duke;  but  Ireland  still  continued  to  imp  ove  in  wealth,  morals,  and 
comfort,  until  the  abdication  of  James  once  more  involved  that  ill-fated 
country  in  warfare.  Aided  by  Louis  XIV.,  James  led  a  strong  force  to 
Ireland,  where  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1689.  The 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  whom  he  had  himself  made  lorf-lieutenant,  escorted 
him  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  respect  by  the  catholic  clergy  and  ueople,  the  former  meeting  him  s> 
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some  distiiiK  c  from  the  city  in  tiu'ir  full  dcriciil  attire      But  jiis  conduct 
while  ill  tlio  cDiiiitry  was  ari)ilrary  and  niiscliiovoiis  in  the  exlrenic. 

JaiUL's  caused  .several  pieces  ol  brass  arlillery  to  he  incited  down  and 
coined.  Tlic  iilniosl  value  of  each  of  thest;  coins  was  8i,\pcnce,  hut  the 
current  value  yiven  to  tiicni  by  llu;  (ireposterousiy  disiionesl  oider  oi 
James  was  five  pounils  !  Not  contenied  with  suhsistinj,'  his  anny,  his 
suite,  and  his  friends,  upon  tins  siianieful  dilVerence  between  tiu;  nominal 
and  intrinsic  value  of  his  currency,  he  went  still  farliier,  and  did  what  we 
think  would  justify  even  sterner  censures  than  we  have  pronounced  upon 
him  ;  for  with  this  same  base  money,  so  base  as  to  have  scarcely  any  in- 
trinsic value  at  all,  he  purchased  vuH  quantities  of  i:vijri/  dcscnpiion  df^'oods 
and  shipped  thnin  (>J)'ti>  France, 

In  tlie  province  of  Ulster,  where  nearly  the  wliole  poi)ulalion  were 
traders  and  prottjstants,  and  where  nniidi  of  the  real  property-tenure  was 
affected  by  the  act  of  settlenuMit,  tlu?  tyranny  of  .fames  aroused  a  spirit  of 
detcrminc'd  resistance.  The  king,  obstinate  and  imi)lacabl(!  in  his  resent- 
ments,  looked  upon  the  dislike  oi  his  subjects  to  su(di  wholesale  dcsiruc- 
tion  of  both  their  political  liberty  and  [jrivate  property,  as  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  his  autiiority  ;  and  made  war  upon  them  as  fiercely 
as  though  they  had  no  more  rights  than  the  meanest  of  the  mercenaries 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  Dcrry,  comniandcd  by  the  famous  pro- 
testaiit  clergyman,  George  Walker,  closed  hi-r  gates  against  him;  and 
10  the  steady  bravery  with  which  that  city  held  out,  as  more  jiarticu- 
larly  described  in  tin;  history  of  England,  it  was  mainly  owing  that  ho  was 
BO  early  driven  from  the  island.  Inniskillen  resisted  him  with  sui'ccss; 
her  army  of 'prentice  boys  nobly  making  good  their  war-cry  of"  no  sur- 
render ;"  and  ut  leiigt'  on  the  30th  of  June,  IG'JO,  after  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  months  of  tyrah^y,  so  senseless  that  one  might  alino.st  su[)|)osc  him 
to  liave  laboured  during  the  whole  time  under  a  judicial  blindness,  tlie 
famous  battle  of  the  Uoyne  drove  him  fjrever  into  that  obscurily  for 
which,  as  conci^riied  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he  was  alone  fitt*  d. 

The  atrdrs  of  ilngland  now  recpiiring  William's  pr(>sence,  he  gave  up 
the  command  of  the  army  to  (iiiickle,  an  able  general.  lie  dt^featcd  the 
Irish  and  French  at  Aughrim,  and  oi;  the  defeated  troops  taking  refuge  in 
Limerick,  he  at  onci;  laid  siege  to  it.  But  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  James 
was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  catholics  had 
given  nj)  all  anticipation  of  l)enefit  from  farther  resistance  ;  and  as,  froii 
the  stern  character  of  dinckle,  it  was  not  likely  that  lie  would  keep  ;mj 
measure  in  his  wrath,  if  compelled  to  take  the  place  by  assault,  it  was 
determined  to  treat  fur  peace  while  it  was  likely  he  would  listen  to  reason- 
able terms.  A  negotiation  was  commenced,  and  after  some  alteration  in 
the  terms  had  been  dictated  by  (Jinckle  and  acceded  to  by  the  garrison, 
peace  was  concluded,  and  the  gates  of  Limerick  thrown  open  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1001.  When  William  HI.  was  fairly  settled  npon  his  throne. 
Ireland  as  well  as  Kiigland  began  to  exhibit  manifest  improvement  i'l 
trade  and  commerce.  That  some  distress  should  exist  was  inevitable, 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  Ireland  im|)roved  wonderfully  and  rapidly,  npon 
the  whole,  during  tlic  time  that  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
and  the  accession  to  the  Knglisli  throne  of  George  III.,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  year  1G91  to  the  year  17G0.  George  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  showed  sincere  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  comfort  oi 
his  Irish  sul)jects.  Public  works  of  importance  gave  employment  to  those 
labourers,  who,  in  the  inevitable  fluctuations  of  trade  and  speculation,  were 
in  want  of  it ;  new  roads  were  made,  piers  built  at  some  of  the  sea-ports, 
a  splendid  quay  was  built  at  Limerick,  and  that  magnificent  canal  was 
planned  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon,  carrying  employment 
and  prosperity  throughout  its  course.  In  i786,  that  perpetual  source  of 
ill  blood,  the  tithe  system,  met  with  determined  resistance  from  a  lar"-' 
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parly  in  tho  soiitli  of  Irfhiml,  wlut  styled  lIiomHclvcs  Riirht-hnyx.  Tlirty 
admiiiislcicil  oailis,  biiKliiij;  itu-  people,  not  to  p;iy  more  titlK^  per  acre  than 
a  certain  sum  ihey  fixed — to  permit  no  [)roctors — and  not  to  allow  tho 
cleri;yman  to  take  his  lillies  in  kind.  They  alHO  proceeded  to  fix  the 
rents  of  laml — to  raise  the  wa^es  of  labour— and  to  oppose  the  eollection 
of  the  tax  caileil  lieartli-money.  It  was  impossililo  that  the  legislature 
could  allow  tills  violation  of  the  law  to  pass  unnotiee<l,  and  in  the  following 
year  an  aet  was  passed,  to  prevent  tuniidtuous  ass(-rnl)lies  and  illegal  com- 
binations. 

A  very  (i'W  years  passed  from  this  time  iH'fore  the  French  revolution 
broke  out;  when  all  who  were  dissatisfieu  with  the  government,  and 
hoped  to  piolit  by  tht;  convulsion  into  which  the  comitry  was  likely  to  bo 
thrown,  as  well  as  those  who  sighed  for  catholic  emancipation,  or 
(rlaniomt'd  for  redress  of  grievan(!es,  hailed  the  success  of  revolutionary 
prir.ciplcs  in  liiat  country  as  the  day-spring  of  lilierty  in  their  own;  but 
wlulc  llicy  [)r()fessed  to  forward  a"  brollierhood  of  affection,  a  communion 
of  ritjlits,  and  a  umoii  of  power  amonij  Irishmen  of  every  reli',,Mous  per- 
suasion," the  leaders  of  this  "  associalnin  "  contemplaltMl  nothing  short  of 
sul)ver>ion  of  the  monarchy  in  Ireland,  and  a  perfect  fraternization  with 
the  r('|Mii)licans  of  Krancie,  \vh()m  they  invited  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
That  such  was  their  intention,  was  afterwards  fully  proved  on  the  trials  o( 
Napier  Tandy  and  others;  and  it  was  also  evident  from  the  formation  in 
Uuhlm  of  natiouid  fjuards,  (Jislinauished  by  a  i^rccn  innform,  and  by  but- 
tons wiili  ;i  harp  under  :i  cap  of  liberty  iiisle;id  of  a  crown.  The  Oth  of 
Dcccmlicr.  17;i,',  was  ;ipp()iiited  for  the  i;ciieral  imisicr  of  these  guards; 
but  the  novcrnmcnt  iiitcrffred  with  their  proeeediims,  and  the  iniisKir 
never  look  place;.  iJiit.  iltlionijh  l!ie  projjress  of  iiisiirrcction  was  stayed 
for  a  time,  the  s()irit  of  hsaU'ection  only  lay  dormant  idl  a  more  fjivour- 
ablc  opporlimily  should  ofTer  for  (lis()layiii}j  its  activity.  At  lenuih  an 
arraiii>ciiieiit  was  made  between  iIk;  rim;lca(i(M's  and  the  Kreiudi  yovern- 
mciit,  that  an  armament  should  be  sent  in  the  winter  of  l7!)()-7,  wiili  whom 
the  irisli  insurifcnts  would  be  ready  to  cooperate.  Accordingly,  the  in- 
vadiiii,' lleet  aiudiored  in  Haiitry  Hay,  on  the  ;ilili  of  December,  \~'M',;  but 
as  till!  ireiieral  and  a  yicat  part  of  tiie  troo|)s  were  on  board  ships  that  had 
not  iirrived,  the  admiral,  after  waitini,'  for  him  a  few  days,  reluriied  to 
Urest  ;  haviii^r  previously  ascertained,  however,  that  the  country  was  in  a 
belter  otale  of  defence,  and  that  the  populaiion  was  less  disafleclcd  to  the 
Kii(,'lisii  t;overiimciit,  tliiin  the  French  directory  had  reason  to  snppost;. 

In  May,  1797,  a  |n"oclain;ilion  was  issued,  dccdarin^  the  civil  power  in- 
adeipiatc  to  ipiidl  the  iiisurreelion,  and  on.rrinij  the  military  to  act  upon  the 
respoiisdiility  of  their  own  olliccrs.  Many  severities  were  conseipieiilly 
practised;  and  the  L^/ii/'(/ //i.vAme/i,  percciviny;  tlnil  their  only  ch.inee  of 
succe.-s  was  by  assumiiis  th<!  ;ippearancc  of  beinjf  reduced  to  obedience, 
they  (iMiiliicfed  ihi'ir  o|)eralions  in  a  more  se-cret  iiruiiujr,  dise<miiiiuiii>i 
their  imciiii^'s,  ;iiid  puiiint;  ii  the  seiiiblaiice  of  loy  dly  with  such  con- 
sumiiKitc  art  that,  the  u'ovi^rnincnt  In  nitr  deceived  li\  these  appearaneea, 
the  aihiiiiiistratioii  of  justice  WIS  ^1111,111  about  three  months  I'roiii  tho 
date  of  Ui(!  proidainatioii,  !•  "(I  />  nl  to  the  civil  pow(;r.  Tin;  organi/ation 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  ho  ?•  »■  ,  hau  been  goiiitr  on  all  this  time  in  a  man- 
ner tin  most  secret  and  t;ff(-'-Tv.a  Seen  tiirics,  d«def,'atcs,  committees,  and 
even  a;i  executive  direclorj .  was  rrspt^tively  ent;aged  in  furnishing  9\\\\- 
plies  and  arran<,niip  'he  iiiatf-riuU  necess.iry  for  carryiufj  out  their  plans; 
and  in  the  spring;  of  797,  the  Ins:  union  was  extending  far  and  wide 
throuijhont  the  island  Not  bein?  .i*'le  to  propafjate  their  instrinrtion  by 
means  of  diu  public  pre«s,  \\a  id-Sills  w  >  p-.ivately  printed  and  circulated 
by  their  aj^ents.  In  ihc*'-,  «/-  icwt  fri  n  spirihiou.i  lii/iiors  was  stiorigly 
rfcornmrriiled — J't  tht  twofold  asunnfw,  (liriii!^  the  rcvunue^and  of  i;uar<l 
Tifr  against  intoxi-.alion,  lest  tin  secrets  of  1  »  soaety  should  be  inrau'wu.ilif 
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dwutj^en  U  theatrcnts  of  govrrnment.  Those  who  thousht  they  knew  tho 
character  of  the  lower  Irish  would  not  have  behoved  that  any  motive 
would  induce  tliciii  to  follow  this  advice;  but  it  was  so  frenerally  and 
Oiithfiilly  obeyed,  that  drunkenness  ainon^'  lJiiito.1  Irishiiicn  hi  caiiin  a 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  'I'lie  members  were  cautioned  against  pur- 
chasing tint  i|uit-rents  of  the  crown,  as  tiie  bargains  would  not  he  valid  in 
case  of  a  change  in  the  irovernmeiit ;  and  tlie  taking  of  bank  notes  was 
al.so  to  i)i:  eHp(!eially  avoided.  Tliesi'  things  indicated  an  approaching 
revolution,  and  to  ellci-t  it  they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  to  franco  for 
military  aiil.  This  was  readily  promised  them;  and  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  were  inado  at  Itresl  and  in  tiie  Texid ;  but  Lord  Dun- 
can's vic'tory  otrtlamperdown  rendered  the  latter  abortive,  while  that  at 
Brest  met  with  unexpected  delays. 

IJy  lliis  time  the  numlier  of  men  sworn  into  tlu;  conspiracy  aindiinted 
nearly  to  half  a  million,  and  [)laiis  were  made  for  tiio  simultaneous  rising 
of  tins  body;  their  plans  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  vigdance  of 
the  ministry,  and  some  of  their  most  inlluential  lividers  arrested  In 
March,  171)8,  government  issued  a  proidamation  for  the  immediato  sup- 
pression of  the  disafTection  and  disorders  in  Ireland  ;  while  (iene.al  Aber- 
crombie,  at  the  head  of  tho  forces,  marched  into  tho  most  disturbed  dis- 
tricts ;  not,  liowev(;r,  till  the  insurrection  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height. 
Vigorous  measures  were  now  taken;  and  (Jeneral  Lake,  who  succeeded 
Abercrombic  in  tiu!  command  of  the  army,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
eveiitnaliy  crushed  tho  rebellion  in  the  memorable  conllict  at  Vinegar-hill. 

Milt  it  is  needless  to  proceed  ;  for  tlu!  scenes  which  f(dlowed,  and  the 
nfl'airs  of  Ireland  generally,  are  so  bound  up  with  those  of  Kiiglaiid  from 
this  (leriod,  that  the  reader  will  liiid  the  material  [xiints  already  succinctly 
given.  We  shall  therefore  only  introduce  a  few  remarks  relative  to  tho 
repeal  airilation,  the  poison  so  thorougiily  instilled  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  in  every  paH  of  the  island.  Insiiliing  epithets,  gibes, 
and  falsehoods,  have  been  used  by  O'C'omiell  again  and  a'jain,  to  iiring  the 
governinent  of  Kiigland  into  contempt ;  denuiiciatioiis  against  tiie  "  Snxon," 
he  has  coupled  with  the  meaii(!st  sycophancy  to  an  ignorant  ralibii! ;  he 
has  boasted  of  his  powtT  to  wagi;  war  against  (lie  Hritish,  while  in  tlin 
saini;  breath  he  has  affected  to  reconim*  tul  pi  ice.  "  If,"  said  he,  at  a 
recent  "nioiisier"  meeting,  "  it  slm 
vasi  v;siMiil)lago  lo  arms — lo  bid  ■>  "u 
one  of  J  HI  lliat  would  refuse  the  ii  j 
it  as  well  as  1  do.  Yes,  I  liavi  v.  , 
flgnin." 

To  write  at  all  on  Irelami,  "mi  iioi  allude  to  tho  crisis  which  is  so 
nsteiiaiiously  aiiiuniiiced,  »t*Mid  se(,'iii  to  be  a  dereliction  of  one's  duty. 
Hut  that  we  may  not  be  sufvjt^n  to  the  eiiarge  of  taking  ;i  one-sided  view 
of  Irish  grievaiiees,  we  sh,all  make  a  fi;w  extracts  from  the  observations 
of  a  jKipnlar  writer,  whoso  ivimions  on  political  matters  are  iVeqiK mly 
Carrie.)  to  the  verge  of  hl^'-r-iilism. 

"  The  granting  of  ilie  elective  franchise  to  the  catlmlieii.  so  late  as 
17'.»'2,  was  the  lirst  ijrcat  step  in  the  progress  to  a  better  ."^ysleni,  win -li 
was  hajipily  coiisuittmated  by  the  repeal  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  |)(iial 
code  in  '809.  The  kUous  dtstiiirtiousby  irhich  soneti/  was  fann'ili/  divulid 
h.ire  no  lon<rer  any  real  or  staitdonj  fimudatwm.  Adlu^renec'  to  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors  his  ceased  to  entail  upon  the  catholics  a  denial  of  their 
politic;!!  franchises;  and  all  classes  now  participate  equally  in  the  rights 
and  iir'vileges  granted  by  the  constitution. 

"  ()\\f-  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  Irish  history  is  that  connected 
with  the  embodying  of  ihe  volunteers  in  1782,  and  the  revolution  lli.it  was 
BO( 111  after  ofTected  in  the  construction  of  Ireland.  The  dinieiiliifs  in 
which  Ore;it  I'ntain  was  then  involved  having  occasioned  the  wiihdrawa.' 


le  iieee.ssary  for  me  to  call  this 

i.iichto  the  battle-lield,  there  is  not 

Ills;  ay,  and  your  enemies  know 

.111  at  defianci',  and    I  de*"--  thein 
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of  tho  gioater  mimhor  of  tlic  troops  from  Ireland,  rumours  were  props- 
gated  of  uii  expcctod  invasion  of  tlic  island  by  thii  rroncli ;  and,  to  nicet 
this  contingcni^y,  tlio  jiroteslants  of  Ulster  and  other  parts  look  \i\)  arms, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  volunteer  eorps.  Tiicse  Lxidiessooii 
became  sensible  of  their  strength ;  and  liavintj  appointed  delegates  and 
concerted  measures,  they  proceeded  to  set  about  reformings  the  coiistitu 
tion.  In  this  view  they  published  declarations,  to  the  elfect  tliaf  Ireland 
was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  that  no  power  on  earth,  except 
that  of  the  kiiifj,  lords,  and  connnons  of  Ireland,  could  legally  enact  laws 
to  bind  Irishmen.  'I'liese  declarations,  which  struck  a  direct  blow  at  the 
superiority  liiliicrto  claimed  and  asserted  by  the  Urilish  parliament,  might, 
and  most  prolKibly  would,  at  another  time,  have  been  successfully  resist- 
ed. Dul  (I'rcal  Hrilain,  beini;  then  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest  with  her 
revolted  enlonies,  and  with  almost  all  the  great  Europ(;an  powtTS,  pru- 
dently m;uie  the  concession  demanded  by  ilu!  Irish  volunteers;  and  the 
Independence  (if  Ireland  was  proclaimed  amid  the  most  eiiihusiastie  demon- 
strations 111'  pi)i)ular  rejoicing. 

"In  trulli,  however,  this  iiulependence  was  apparent  only.  The  wretched 
state  of  the  elective  franchise!  in  Ireland  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
anything  like  real  independence;  and  so  venal  was  the  Irish  parliament, 
that  any  minister,  how  un|)opular  soever,  had  no  diflieulty  in  securing  a 
majority  in  that  assembly.  llencM'  the  anticipations  in  .vliich  the  more 
sanguine  Irish  [latriots  had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  experience  a 
most  mortifying  disappointment;  and  this,  and  the  liopes  inspired  by  the 
French  revolution,  terminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1708,  which  was  not 
suppressed  without  a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of  devastation  and 
bloodshed. 

"The  ISritisli  government  at  liMiglli  wisely  determined  to  efTecl  a  legis- 
lative union  between  (ireat  Hrilain  and  Indand,  and  to  suppress  the  sep- 
arate legislature  of  the  latter.  This  measure,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous 
opposition,  was  happily  carried,  and  took  effect  from  the  Isi  of  .lamiary 
1801.  Anil,  unless  it  were  resolved  or  wished  to  i)ut  an  end  to  all  |)oliti- 
cal  connection  between  tli('  two  countries,  nothing  could  be  more  inexpe- 
dient and  absurd  than  the  existence  of  a  separate  independent  legislature 
for  Ireland,  rerpelual  jealousies  could  not  have  failed  to  arise  Ixtween 
U  and  the  legiilature  of  (Jreat  Britain,  which  nmst  ii(;cessarily  in  the  end 
liavc  led  to  estrangement,  and  i)rol)ably  separation.  A  legislative  union 
was  th(,'  onlv  nutans  of  obviating  these  and  oilier  sources  of  mis<-hlef;  its 
repe.'il  would  make  Ircdand  a  llieaire  for  all  sorts  of  proje(;ts  and  intrigues, 
and  it  would  be  sur(!  to  be  followed,  at  ;i()  distant  period,  by  the  dismemixT- 
ment  of  the  empire,  lis  niaiutenanee,  therefore,  should  h(^  regarded  as  a 
fundamc'Ulal  ]>rinci[:l(^  of  policy  ;  and,  to  give  it  iiermaneiici!  and  slabdity, 
every  ell'nrt  should  be  made  lo  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  pcniple,  and  to  mak(!  the  union  one  of  national  inteiCBJ 
and  alfection,  as  well  as  of  constitutional  law." — hVCullDch 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  History,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, "  which  oiiglit  to  record  truth  and  teach 
wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  retailing  fiction  and  absurdities."  Never  was 
a  sentence  more  true,  nor  a  truism  more  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Relying  upon  uncertain  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their  bards,  still 
more  uncertain,  the  Scots  reckon  up  a  series  of  kings  several  ages  before 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  the  earliest  'iccounts  we  can  depend  on,  are  obtained 
from  Roman  historians  ;  and  even  these  are  very  meagre.  The  Scots  ap- 
pear to  have  been  des  -ended  from  the  Britons  of  the  south,  or  from  the 
Caledonians,  both  of  Celtic  origin,  who  being  pressed  forward  by  new 
colonies  from  Gaul,  till  they  came  to  the  western  shores  of  Hritain,  there 
took  shipping  and  passed  over  to  Ireland,  about  a  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  their  new  abode,  it  is  said  they  obtained  the  name  of  Scuyts, 
or  Wanderers ;  from  which  the  modern  term  Scots  is  supposed  to  bo  de- 
rived. About  A.  n.  320,  they  returned  to  Hritain,  or  at  least  a  large  colony 
of  them,  under  tlie  conduct  of  Fergus,  and  settled  on  the  coast  of  Cale- 
donia, whence  they  had  formerly  emigrated,  and  in  a  few  years  after  we 
find  them  associated  with  the  Picts  in  their  expedition  against  the  Roman 
province  of  South  Britain.  The  modern  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  (hvided 
into  Highlanders  and  Lowlauders  ;  but  the  general  name  of  both  is  Scots  ; 
and  if  the  etymology  of  that  name  be  correct,  we  may  say,  withcut  sar- 
casm or  reproach,  that  they  still  merit  it  as  much  as  their  ancestors;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  world  where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  antiquaries  whether,  in  the  first 
place,  tiie  Picts  and  Caledonians  were  the  same  race;  and  whether,  sec- 
ondly, they  were  of  (Jolhic  origin  ;  but,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
both  tlieso  points  have  been  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Tacitus 
describes  the  Caledonians  as  being  of  tall  stature,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  he  deduces  their  Gothic  origin  from  their  appearance;  the  Celts  being, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  small  and  dark  people,  with  black  eyes  and  hair. 

In  the  year  81,  the  Romans,  under  Agricola,  carried  their  arms  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  which  they  found  posser^ed  by  the  Caledonians, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  people;  and  having  repulsed,  rat.,.'r  than  conquered 
them,  they  erected  a  strong  wall,  or  line  of  forts,  between  the  fnths  of 
Forth  ;uid  Clyde,  which  served  as  the  northern  boundary  of  their  empire- 
In  121,  Adrian,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  defending  such  a  distant 
frontier,  built  a  second  wall  much  more  southward,  which  extented  from 
Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  However,  the  country  between  the  two  walls 
was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  pro-pnctor,  I^ollius  Urbius,  drove  the 
Scots  far  to  the  northward,  and  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agri- 
cola,  which  lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  Dunglass 
on  the  Clyde.  However,  after  the  death  of  Antoninus,  Commodus  having 
recalled  Calpurnius  Agricola,  an  able  commander,  who  kept  the  Scots  in 
awe,  a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  liad  ever  been  experienced  by 
the  Romans  in  tiuit  quarter.  The  Scots  having  passed  the  wall,  put  all 
the  Romans  they  could  meet  with  to  the  sword ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
pulsed by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  general  of  consummate  abilities,  whom 
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Coinmodus  snnt  into  the  island.  In  a  short  time  the  tyrant  recalled  tliis 
able  commander.  After  Iiis  departure  the  Roman  discipline  sufTered  a 
total  relaxation;  the  soldiery  grew  niutinons,  and  great  disorder  ensued; 
but  these  were  all  happily  removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus,  who 
possessed  great  skill  and  experience  in  military  affairs.  His  presence 
for  some  time  restrained  the  Scots,  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
him  and  Severus,  Albinus  crossed  over  to  the  continent  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Homaii  forces  in  Britain,  and  meeting  his  antagonist  at  Lyons, 
a  dreadful  batth;  ensued,  in  which  Albinus  was  compkiely  defeated. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  gave  encouragement  to  the  Scots 
to  renew  their  insurrection,  whi(;h  they  did  with  such  success,  that  the 
emperor  became  apprehensive  of  losing  the  whole  island,  on  which  he  de- 
termined to  take  the  Held  against  them  in  person.     The  army  he  collected 
on  this  occasion  was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans  had   ever 
sent  into  Uriiain,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in  reconquering  Scotland  he  lost 
no  less  tliaii  50,000  men.     On  his  return  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
tlie  island  ho  built  much  stronger  fortifications  to  secure  the  frontiers  than 
had  ever  been  done  before,  and  which  in  some  places  coincided  with 
Adrian's  wail,  but  extended  farther  at  each  end.     IJut,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Scots,  provoked  by  the  brutality  of  the  emperor's  son,  Caracalla,  whom 
he  had  left  regent  in  his  absence,  again  took  up  arms,  on  which  Severus 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  with  a  determination,  as  ho  said,  of 
extirjiating  the  whole  nation.     Uut  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after, 
put  a  sto[)  to  the  execution  of  a  threat  so  direful,  and  we  find  that  bis  son 
Caracalla  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Scots.     At  this  period  Scotland  was 
governed  by  Donald  1.,  who  is  said  to  have  been  its  first  Christian  king. 
He  died  a.  ».  21C).     From  the  reign  of  Donald  I.  to  that  of  Kugcne  I.,  in 
357,  during  which  time  eleven  kings  filled  the  throne,  no  important  event 
occurs  for  which  we  have  authentic  history  ;  though  we  are  told  that  for 
the  great  aid  afforded  by  one  of  the  Scottisli  kings,  named  Fincormachus, 
to  the  Uritons,  in  their  contest  with  tlie  Romans,  Westmorelaml  and  (hnn- 
berland  were  ceded  to  Scotland.     In  the  reign  of  Kugene  I.  we  read  that 
the  Roman  and  Pictish  forces  were  united  against  the  Scots.     The  Picts 
were  commanded  by  their  king,  named   iTargust,  and  the  Romans  liy 
Maximus,  who  murdered  Valeiitinian   HI.,  and  afterwards  assumed  the 
imperial  purple.     The  allies  defeated  Kugi;ne  in  the  county  of  Gallov.'uy  ; 
but  IMaximus  being  obliged  to  return  southward  on  account  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  Picts  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots.     In  the  fuUuv.-ing 
year,  however,  Maximus  again  marched  against  the  Scots,  and  not  only 
gained  a  com{ilete  victory  over  them,  but  the  king,  with  tlu?  greater  part 
of  his  nobles,  were  amoiif?  the  slain.     So  well,  indeed,  did  the  conipierors 
improve  tiieir  victory,  that  their  antagonists  were  at  last  totally  driven  out 
of  the  country.     Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  jt^buihe  islands,  and 
some  in  Scandinavia,  but  most  of  them  fled  to  Ireland,  whence  they  made 
frequent  descents  upon  Scotland. 

The  Picts  were  at  first  greatly  pleased  with  the  victory  they  had  gained 
over  their  warlike  antagonists;  but  being  commanded  to  ado|)t  the  laws 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  chouse  no  king  who  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  they 
began  to  rcjunt  of  their  having  contributed  to  the  ex|)ulsion  of  the  Scots; 
and  in  the  year4'Jl,  when  Aulul|)lius,  king  of  the  Goths,  sent  over  a  body 
of  exiled  Scots  to  Pritain,  under  Fergus,  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  tiie  Picts  immediately  joined  them  against  the  common  enemy. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Romans  were  obliged,  by  the  inundation  of 
northern  barbarians  who  poured  in  U[)on  them,  to  recall  their  legions  and 
abandon  their  coiujuests  in  Ilritain.  The  native  Uritons,  therefore,  so 
long  accusiomed  to  tlie  dominion  of  these  mighty  coiKpierors.  and  now  so 
incorporated  with  them,  severely  felt  the  jierils  of  their  situation  when 
left  to  defend  themselves  ;  hence  originated  that  supplicating  letter  to 
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recalled  this 
e  snfTcrcd  a 
dcr  piisufid; 
\.lbiiuis,  who 
lis  iir<'sencc 
out  between 
the  jrrealest 
ist  at  Lyons, 
ifeatcd. 
to  the  Scots 
ess,  that  the 
whieh  he  dc- 
he  roUected 
ins  had  ever 
tluiid  he  lost 
extremity  of 
frontiers  th;in 
liiicided  with 

10  nieantiiue, 
■aealla,  whom 
Inch  Severus 
as  ho  said,  of 
d  soon  after, 
d  that  his  son 
Scotland  was 
hristian  king. 
Kiigene  I.,  in 
iporlant  event 
■  told  that  for 
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and  and  (^um- 
we  read  that 
5.  The  Picts 
e  Romans  liy 

assnmed  the 
of  Cia!lov.-ay  ; 
of  an  inmirrcc- 
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e  greater  part 
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f  the  kings  ol 
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Rome,  entitled  "  the  groans  of  the  Britons."  This,  however,  not  being 
attended  with  success,  the  Britons  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  aid.  By 
these  new  uili.;s  the  Scots  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  king, 
Dongard,  successor  to  Eugene,  drowned  in  the  Humber,  a.  d.  457,  which 
put  a  stop  for  sor.ie  time  to  these  excursions.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the 
Scots  very  formidable  enemies  of  the  southern  Britons;  but  when  the 
Saxons  usurped  the  kingdom,  and  subjected  those  whom  they  came  to 
aid,  the  Scots  joined  in  a  strict  alliance  with  tiie  latter;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  league  thus  formed  was  afterwards  broken. 

Three  centuries  now  pass  without  anything  occurring  calculated  to 
interest  the  reader,  or  to  throw  light  on  the  Scottish  history,  beyond 
what  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  Heptarchy. 
In  787  we  find  that  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots,  after  quelling  some  insur- 
rections, entered  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  with  Charles  the  Great, 
king  of  France  and  emperor  of  Germany,  which  treaty  continued  to  bo 
observed  inviolably  between  the  two  nations,  till  the  accession  .jf  James 
VI.  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  is  the  war  with  the  Picts.  Dongal,  king  of  the  Scots,  claimed 
a  right  to  the  Piclisli  t!irone,  which  being  rejected  by  the  latter,  they  had 
recourse  to  arms.  At  this  time  the  dominions  of  the  Scots  comprehended 
the  western  islands,  together  with  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Knapdale,  Kyle, 
Kintyre,  liOchaber,  and  a  part  of  Breadalbane,  while  the  Picts  possessed 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Northumberland.  The 
Scots,  however,  apu.;ar  to  ha\o  been  superior  in  military  skill;  for  Alpin, 
the  successor  of  1'  '  having  engaged  the  Pictish  army  near  Forfar, 
defeated  them,  aiv  tlieir  king,  though  not  without  sufTering  great 

loss  iiimseU".     Tl     .  tiien  chose  Hrudus,  the  son  of  their  former  king, 

to  succeed  him,  b..i,  ..uon  after  deposed  and  put  him  to  death.  His  brother 
Kenneth  sliareil  tlie  same  fate.  Brudus,  who  next  ascended  the  throne, 
was  a  brave  and  s[)irited  prince  ;  he  first  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Scots,  which,  however,  Alpin  rejected,  and  insisted  on  a  total  surrender 
of  ills  crown.  After  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  lAlwiii, 
king  of  Northumberland,  Brudus  inarched  resolutely  against  his  enemies, 
and  tiie  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement  near  Dundee.  Tiie  superior 
skill  of  the  Scots  in  military  atTairs  was  about  to  have  decided  the  victory 
in  their  favour,  when  Brudus  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  stratagem  to 
preserve  his  army  from  destruction.  Me  caused  all  the  attendants,  female 
as  well  as  male,  to  assemble  and  show  themscdves  at  a  distance,  as  a 
powerful  reinforcement  coming  to  the  Pints.  This  caused  such  a  panic  in 
the  Scottish  ranks,  that  all  the  elforts  of  their  leader  could  not  recover 
them;  and  they  were  accordingly  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Alpin 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  beheaded. 

Kenneth  H.,  the  son  of  Alpin,  succeeded  his  father,  and  proved  himself 
a  brave  and  enterprising  prince.  Resolved  to  take  a  severe  revenge  for 
his  father's  death,  he  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war ;  and 
so  well  did  he  succeed,  that,  after  many  desperate  conflicl.s,  he  became 
master  of  all  Scotland,  so  that  he  is  justly  considered  the  true  founder  of 
the  Scottish  monarchy.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
against  the  Saxons,  but  of  his  exploits  with  those  hardy  and  skill'ol  war- 
riors we  have  no  accounts  Hiat  can  be  depended  on.  Having  reigned 
sixteen  years  in  peace  after  his  subjugation  of  the  Picts,  and  composed  a 
cwle  of  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  people,  he  died  at  Fort  Teviot 
in  Perthshire.  Before  his  time  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  government  had 
been  m  Argyleshirc  ;  but  he  removed  it  to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither 
the  celebrated  black  stone  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scothmd,  and 
which  was  afterwards  removed  by  P]dv/ard  I.  to  Westminster  abbey. 

In  the  reign  of  Donald,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Kenneth,  the  Picta 
who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  applied  to  the  Sa.vons  for  assistance,  promis- 
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ing  to  make  .Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power  after  it  should  be  con- 
.  qu'ered.  This  ended  in  a  great  victory  on  tiie  part  of  the  confederatesy 
who  became  masters  of  all  the  country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  it 
being  agreed  th.it  the  Forth  should  from  that  time  forward  be  called  the 
•'  Scots^sea ;"  -liid  it  was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  Scotchman  to  set 
his  foot  on  '  ;iish  ground.  They  were  to  erect  no  forts  near  the  En- 
glish bouiu:  iies,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
give  up  sixty  of  the  sons  of  their  chief  nobihty  as  hostages.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  so  humiliating  to  the  (f  jots,  the  Picts,  finding 
that  their  interests  had  been  entirely  neglected,  fled  to  Norway,  while 
those  wlio  remained  in  Kngland  met  with  a  brutal  death  from  their  late 
allies.  Donald,  having  been  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  put  an  end  to  his 
o\^'n  life;  1.'  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Constantine,  the  son  of  Ken- 
neth M'Alpin,  in  whose  reign  Scotland  was  first  invaded  by  the  Danes, 
who  proved  such  formidable  enemies  to  the  Knglisii.  This  invasion  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  body  of  exiled  Picts  who  (led  to  Den- 
mark, wiiere  they  prevailed  upon  the  king  of  that  country  to  send  his  two 
brothers  to  recover  the  Pictish  dominions  from  Constantine.  These 
princes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Fife;  and  though  one  of  the  armies  was 
defeated  '/y  Constantine  near  the  water  of  Levan,  the  king  was  himself 
dcfeateii  l)y  the  other,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  a  place  called  the 
Devil's  Cave,  a.  d.  874.  This  unfortunate  actie  cost  the  Scots  10,000 
men  ;  but  the  Danes  purchased  their  victory  dearly,  as  they  were  oblijjed 
immediately  afterwards  to  abandon  their  conquests  and  retire  to  their 
own  country. 

Constantine  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Kth,  surnamed  the  Swift- 
footed,  from  his  agility.  He  was  succeeded  by  (Jregory,  the  son  of  Dou- 
gal,  eontemporary  with  .\lfred  of  Kngland,  and  both  princes  deservedly 
acquired  tiie  name  of  tireat.  The  Danes  at  their  departure  had  left  the 
Picts  in  possession  of  Fife.  Against  them  (iregory  immediately  marched, 
and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  of  England,  where  tiicir  confede- 
rates were  already  masters  of  Northumberland  and  York.  In  their  way 
thither  they  threw  a  garrison  into  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  but  this  was 
presently  reduced  by  (Jregory,  who  put  all  the  Danes  to  deatii,  but 
spared  tlie  lives  of  the  Picts.  He  afterwards  marclied  against  the  Cum- 
brians, whom  he  easily  overcame,  and  obliged  to  yield  up  all  the  lands 
they  had  formerly  possessed  belonging  to  the  Scotr,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  agreed  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  the  Danes,  in  a 
short  time,  however,  Constantine,  the  king  of  the  Cumbrians,  violated  the 
convention  he  had  made,  and  invaded  Annaiidale,  but  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  (iregory  near  Lochmaben.  After  this  ho  entirely  reduced  the 
countii's  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  which,  it  is  said,  were  ceded 
to  him  by  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  afi'airs  v.ere  at  that  period  anything 
but  prosperous.  Gregory  next  engaged  in  ;;,  war  with  the  Irish,  to  support 
Donacli,  an  Irish  prince,  against  two  rebellious  noblemen.  The  first  en- 
gagement after  his  landing  in  Ireland  proved  fatal  to  Urian,  one  of  these 
chieftains,  and  he  then  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drogheda.  On  his  way  to 
Dublin  he  was  opposed  by  a  chieftain  named  Corneil,  who  shared  the  fate 
of  his  friend  Urian.  (iregory  then  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  prince  he  came  to  assist,  a[)pointed  a  regency,  and  obliged  them  to 
Bwcar  that  they  would  never  admit  into  the  country  either  a  Dane  or  an 
Englishman  without  his  consent.  Having  placed  garrisons  in  the  strong- 
est fortresses,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  fi'JiJ. 

Donald  HI.,  the  son  of  (-onstantine,  succeeded  (iregory;  but  his  reign 
was  short ;  for,  having  marched  against  a  body  of  marauder.-i,  who  had  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Ross,  and  subdued  them, 
he  soon  after  died,  a.  d.  903.  He  was  succeeded  by  Constantine  HI.,  the 
son  of  lith,  the  most  remarkable  event  in  whose  reign  was,  that  he  enter- 
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ed into  alliance  with  the  Danes  against  the  English.  This,  however 
lasted  but  two  years.  As  soon  as  Constantine  liad  concluded  ihe  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
Malcolm,  prince  of  the  southern  counti:.s,  on  condition  of  his  defending 
them  ai>ainst  the  attacks  of  the  English.  He  had  sooii  an  opportunity  ot 
displaying  his  valour,  but,  neglecting  the  necessary  caution,  his  army  was 
Bignally  defeated,  and  he  himself  severely  wounded.  In  consequence  of 
this  disaster,  Constantine  was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the  English  mon- 
arch, Edward  the  Elder,  for  the  possessions  ho  had  to  the  southward  of 
theScotli'h  boundaiy. 

Earl/  .11  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  northern  Danes 
wore  eii'joui  .'.ged  by  some  conspiracies  formed  against  that  monarch,  to 
throw  off  llie  yoke  ;  and  their  success  was  such,  that  Alhelstun  thought 

K roper  I'j  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Sithric,  the  Danish  chief,  and  to  give 
im  his  laughter  in  marfiage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not  lontr  survive  the 
nuptials  and  his  son  Guliired,  endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  English 
yoke,  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland.  This  event  caused 
a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  English,  which  in  the  year 
938  ended  in  a  general  engagement.  At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irisii,  Cum- 
brians and  Danes,  were  leagued  against  the  English.  The  Scots  were 
comiT.anded  by  their  king,  Constantine  ;  the  Irish  by  Anlaf,  the  brother  of 
Guthred,  the  Danish  prince;  the  Cumbrians  by  their  own  sovereign;  and 
the  Danes  by  Froda.  The  generals  of  Athelstan  were  Edmund,  his  l)rother, 
and  Turketil,  his  favourite.  After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  confed- 
erates were  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Scots  were  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  to  the  southward 
of  the  Forth,  and  Conslanline,  quite  dispirited  with  his  misfortune,  re- 
signed tiie  crown  to  Malcolm,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Culdees 
at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  died  in  943. 

The  reigns  of  Malcolm,  liululfus,  Duffus,  and  Cullen,  present  nothing 
worthy  of  comment ;  but  a  remarkable  revolution  took  jdaci;  in  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  III.,  who  succeeded  Cullen,  a.  d.  070.  This  prince  com- 
menced his  reign  by  relieving  the  lower  classes  from  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  the  nobility,  which  had  become  intolerai)le.  Without 
stating  his  reasons,  he  ordered  the  barons  to  appcMir  before  him  at  Lanark, 
where  he  had  provided  an  armed  host  to  tike  such  of  them  into  custody 
as  he  knew  to  be  notorious  offenders,  and  on  the  charges  being  substan- 
tiated, they  were  compelled  to  make  restitution,  or  were  i)unislie(l  in  pro- 
{lortion  to  the  magnitudt?  of  their  offences.  In  this  reign  the;  Dunes,  who 
lad  previously  been  making  attempts  to  invade  England,  landed  at  Mon- 
trose, and  laid  waste  the  country  around.  Ken.ieth  finding  that  they 
were  making  ra[)id  progress  in  his  kingdom,  and  were  then  be.'^ieging 
Perth,  resolved  to  give  tiiem  battle.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  ten  pounds 
in  silver,  or  the  value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Dane  which 
should  be  brought  to  him,  and  an  immunity  from  all  taxes  to  the  soldiers 
who  served  in  his  army,  provided  they  should  be  victorious  ;  but,  iiotwilh 
standing  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  so  desperately, 
that  Kenneth's  army  must  have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  the  fugitives 
been  stooped  by  a  yeoman  of  the  name  of  Hay,  and  his  retainers,  who 
were  (.nly  armed  with  rustic;  weapons.  The  fight  was  now  renewed  with 
such  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes  were  wholly  de- 
feated;  andafter  the  battle  the  king  rewarded  Hay  with  the  barony  of 
Erro!  in  the  carse  of  Cowrie,  ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an 
armori.il  bearing  alluding  to  the  rustic  weapons  with  which  they  had 
achieved  this  illustrious  exploit.  Kenneth,  at  length,  in  9'J4,  met  his 
death  by  murder,  at  the  instigation  of  a  lady  named  Fenella,  whose  son 
he  had  caused  to  ho  put  to  death.  The  throne  was  then  seized  by  an 
Bsurper,  named  Constantine,  who,  being  killei'.  in  battle  aaer  a  reign  of  a 
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year  anJ  a  half,  was  succeeded  by  Grime,  the  grandson  of  Kinpr  Duffus 
and  ho  ii|f;un  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth, 
the  lawful  heir  of  tlio  Scottish  throne. 

Malcolm  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  king  of  England  ;  and  proved 
so  successful  against  the  Danes  in  that  counlry,  that  Sweyn,  their  king, 
revived  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  him  hy  an  invasion  of  Scotland. 
In  conjunction  v  it'i  Duncan,  prince  of  ('umherland,  who  on  this  occasion 
entered  into  an  .■  icc  with  Sweyn,  Malcolm  sustained  a  terrible  defeat, 
and  was  liinisei'  j)eratcly  wounded.  So  elated  were  the  Danes  by  this 
victorv,  tliat  tl.  ui  nt  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  make 
Scotlati'l  theii  future  home.  Towns  and  fortresses  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  the  Scots  were  everywhere  treated  as  a  coniinercd  people  ;  but  they 
afterwanis  met  with  a  severe  check,  wiiich  they  endeavoured  to  remedy 
by  sciidiMfj  for  reinforcements  from  both  Knglaiul  and  Norway.  'I'lieir 
fleets  soon  apjicared  off  tlie  coast,  and  they  etVectcd  a  landing  at  Hcdhcad, 
in  the  county  of  Angus.  The  castle  of  Urechin  was  first  besieged  ;  but 
meeting  with  a  stout  resistatice  ilieie,  they  laid  the  town  an.,  church  in 
ashes.  .Malccdm,  in  tlu;  meantime,  was  at  hand  with  Ids  army,  and 
cncauipi'ii  at  a  jilace  called  i'arr.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  both 
panics  [in'pared  to  decide  the  fal(!  of  Scotland.  The  action  was  fierce 
and  liioiiily,  but  was  eventually  crowned  with  complete  success  to  the 
Scots,  .'^weyn  was  not,  however,  so  discouraged,  but  that  he  sent  his  son 
Cainite,  afterwards  king  of  I'higiand,  and  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of 
that  a^c,  mto  Scotland,  with  an  army  more  powerful  than  any  that  had 
yet  ap|icart'd  ;  and  tliou^rli  the  Danes  were,  upon  the  whole,  successful  in 
the  gri  at  batth?  which  followed,  they  were  so  much  reduced  that  they 
williiiyiy  concluded  a  |]eace  on  the  following  terms,  viz :  that  the  Danes 
should  iMiniedialcly  leave  Sc()tland  ;  that  as  long  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn 
lived,  111  itiur  of  ilicm  slumM  wau'c  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other's 
cncmirs,  and  that  the  licld  in  wlncli  the  battle  was  fought  should  be  set 
apart  and  I'onsecrated  for  the  burial  of  tlii!  dead.  Ihit  glorious  as  the  war- 
like exploits  of  Malcolm  had  been,  lie  is  said  to  have  stained  the  latiei 
part  of  Ins  reign  with  avarice;  and  opiircssion  ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
after  hiving  reigned  thirty  years,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  ass;issin. 
Duncan  1.,  a  grandson  of  .^Ialcoln^,  succeeded  him  in  lO.'il ;  he  had  also 
anoilH'r  trramlson,  the  cclcbr.iied  Macbeth,  who  in  the  early  part  of  Dun- 
can's ri  lu'ii  siu'iialized  himself  in  ipielling  a  forinidabh!  insurrection,  but 
who  Milisri[U('ntly,  afier  having  done  much  in  expelling  tin;  Danish 
marauders,  innrdercd  the  king,  and  nsurpi'd  his  throne,  to  theexclusiim  of 
Malciiliii.  tlie  rightful  son  and  heir  of  Duncan. 

Fur  .'  line  time  Macbeth  goterneil  with  moderation,  but  his  tyrannical 
nature  wa.>  afterwards  sliiiwn  in  almost  every  act.  He  caused  H.impu), 
the  inos'  [loweiful  thane  in  Scollaiid,  to  be  treacherously  murdered,  and 
inteii'Ied  that  his  son  Fh'ance  slioidd  share  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  made 
Ills  ("icafie  to  Wales.  Next  to  Haiiipio  the  most  powerful  of  his  subjects 
was  Miednlf,  the  '.bane  of  Fife  ;  lur  which  reason  Macbeth  plotted  hiv 
deslriiiiioii ;  Imt  n  Macdufl' seekiiii:  refuge;  in  iMmland,  the  tyrant  cruelly 
put  to  death  liis  .\ife  and  infant  cliildren,  and  seipiestered  his  estate.  Tho 
injured  Macdull  vowed  revenue,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  attempt  to 
ilethrone  the  tiaitorous  usurper.  With  their  united  forces  they  gave 
Maehelh  batile  ;  and,  being  defeated,  be  retreated  to  the  most  inaci'es^ible 
j)lac(H  III  the  Ilit'lilaiiiis.  where  for  t  wo  yi'ars  he  continued  to  defend  him- 
self ay  liiist  all  wlio  dared  to  oppose  liiin.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mal- 
colm, u.is  acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  and  .Macbeth  perished  in  a  con- 
flict with  .M.icdulf. 

A.  I)  l'>.')7. — Malcolm  HI.  being  now  established  oi,  tiie  throne,  eoni- 
menced  Ins  reiyn  l^y  rewarding  .MaediilT  for  his  great  services,  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  family  some  distingu.shed  honoi.fj      'I'ho  coinjiiest  of 
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England  by  William  of  Normandy  involved  Malcolm,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Saxons,  in  many  fierce  wars.  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  found  an  asylum  in  Scot- 
land. Malcolm  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  fugitive  prince,  who  is 
said  to  have  introduced  a  degree  of  refinement  into  her  court  remarkable 
for  that  time,  and  to  have  contributed  to  soften  the  rude  manners  of  the 
people.  Malcolm  twice  invaded  England  with  success;  but  William, 
having  collected  a  great  army,  in  his  turn  invaded  Scotland,  and  compelled 
Malcolm  to  do  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  within  what  was 
accounted  the  English  territory.  This  was,  as  the  reader  has  been  else- 
where informed,  an  ancient  feudal  practi(!e,  common  at  the  period  ;  though 
in  later  times  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Scottish  monarchs  held  their 
whole  kingdom  on  this  tenure.  On  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Malcole-  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  been 
induced  to  siu-k  his  assistance  asecond  time,  when  William  Il.,surnamcd 
Iliifus,  ascended  the  English  throne.  After  several  negotiations  between 
Malcolm,  |{iifus,  and  Edgar,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  should 
restore  to  Malcolm  all  his  southern  possessions,  for  which  he  should  pay 
the  sanu!  ''.omagc  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  to  the  Conqueror;  that 
he  should  restore  to  Mahrolm  tw(dve  disputed  manors,  and  give  him  like- 
wise thiiteen  marks  of  gold  yearly,  besides  restoring  Edgar  to  all  his  En- 
glish estates.  William,  liowev<'r,  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
menls,  ;ind  applied  himself  to  the  f(»rlification  of  his  northern  boundaries, 
especially  Carlisle,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years 
before.  This  plai'c  lay  within  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  and  he 
complained  of  William's  proiieediugs,  as  a  breach  of  the  late  treaty. 
Anotiicr  war  was  the  natural  consequence;  and  tlio  Scottish  king,  with 
his  eldest  son,  were  killed  in  attempting  to  take  the  castle  of  Alnwick, 
<  n.  10!):i. 

1  lioii:rh  Malcolm  left  male  heirs,  yet  his  throne  was  usurped,  first  by 
his  brother  Donald  Bane,  and  afterwirds  by  Duncan,  his  natur.il  son.  By 
the  interposition  of  the  king  of  Kiiglaml,  however,  I'ldgar,  lawful  son  of 
Malcolm,  was  placed  upon  the  Scottish  throne,  .\fter  a  reign  disiinirnish- 
cd  by  no  r<'markabl(!  event,  Ivigar  died  in  1107,  and  was  sueei'cdcd  by 
his  brotlier  .Mexander,  surnamed  the  Fierce,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper.  Hut  though  impetuous,  he  was  severely  just,  and  rendered  liiin- 
Bclfchetlv  remarkable!  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  administration  ol 
justice  and  redress  of  wrong.  A  conspiracy  h)rmed  against  the  life  ot 
this  gi.od  king  was  dissipated  by  the  vigour  of  his  measuivs ;  aiic'  after 
assisting  Henry  I.  of  I'higland  in  a  war  with  the  Welsh,  he  died  in  Uv.'4. 
Having  left  no  issi;c,  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  David,  his  younger 
brother,  coni'iioiily  called  St.  David,  on  account  of  his  great  piety  and 
excessivt!  liberality  to  the  cliundi  and  clergy.  David  interested"  him- 
self in  the  i;ir;iirs  of  Eii»laiid,  espousing  the  can  o  of  Maud  against 
Stephen.  In  several  eiigiigenieiits  lie  was  successful,  but  was  in  others 
defeati'd,  and  found  himself  uiialile  eirectually  to  support  the  cause  he  had 
underlakcn.  He  died  in  II.'j.I,  and  was  succeeded  by  Malcolm  IV.,  a 
prince  of  a  weak  body,  and  no  less  feeble  mind,  who,  dying  in  lUi.j,  left 
his  crown  to  his  bri.llier  William. 

In  the  heginning  of  his  reign.  William  recovered  from  Henry  of  Eng- 
land tlie  earldom  of  N'orthiimberland,  which  had  been  relinquished  l)y 
Mah-ohn  ;  but  afterwards  leading  an  army  into  England,  and  condiii'tin{r 
himself  with  too  little  caution,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  surprise,  and  de- 
tallied  ;n  ciptivity,  till,  in  order  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  consented  to 
declare  lii.nself  u  vass;il  of  England,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  king- 
dom. Kichard  Cccur  de  Lion,  howtn-er,  who  succeeded  Henrv,  reiniited 
the  opiui'ssive  terms,  and  declared  Scotland  to  be  an  independent  king- 
dom  ;  ,1  ineasuro  to  which  he  was  induced,  partly  by  the  injustice  of  the 
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claim  itsoir,  and  partly  by  his  wish  of  rendering  tlie  Scots  his   friends  . 
during  an  expedition  he  was  about  to  undertake  in   Palestine.     William 
whowed  his  gratitude  for  the   restoration  of  his  independence,  by  cou- 
tinning  a  fniiliful  ally  of  the  English  till  his  death,  in  1214. 

William  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  II.,  a  youth  of  sixteen. 
He  took  tl'.e  side  of  the  Knglisli  barons  in  their  contentions  with  Joim 
their  feeble  and  imprudent  monarch.  He  was  a  wise  and  good  prince 
and  maintained  with  steadiness  and  spirit  the  independency  of  his  crown 
abroad,  and  the  authority  of  liis  government  at  iiome.  At  his  death,  in 
1249,  he  was  succeded  by  his  son,  Alexander,  a  child  of  eight  years  of 
age,  who  was  immediately  crowned  at  Scone  as  Alexander  III.  Having 
been  betrothed,  wlicn  an  infant,  to  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Vork  in  1251,  and  he  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
his  English  possessions.  The  latter  monarch  demanded  homage  for  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  the  young  prince  replied  with  spirit,  that  he  camo 
to  York  lo  marry  the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  state  affairs, 
and  that  he  would  not  take  so  important  a  step  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  national  council.  One  of  the  principi.:  events  of  Alexander's  reign 
was  the  battle  of  Largs.  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  having  collected  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  sailed  towards  Scotland  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  a.  d.  1263,  with  a  view  to  recover  such  of  the  western  isles  as 
had  formerly  belonged  to  his  crown,  but  which  had  been  wrc.'sted  from  it 
by  the  Scots.  He  made  himself  master  of  Arran  and  Bute,  and  after- 
wards landed  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Alexander  attacked  him  at  Largs, 
where,  after  a  fierce  contest,  victory  at  last  declared  for  the  Scots,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  invading  army  fell  either  in  the  action  or  the  pur- 
suit. Haco  leached  the  Orkneys,  but  soon  afterwards  ilied,  as  is  said,  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  was  succeeded  by  Magnus,  who,  discouraged  by  tho 
disaster  which  had  befallen  his  father,  yielded  all  his  rights  to  the  Western 
Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  for  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  marks,  to  be  paid  in  four  years,  and  a  quit-rent  of  one  hundred 
marks,  yearly  ;  a.  d.  1200.  Tin;  Norwegians  still  retaiiicd  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands.  From  this  period,  Alexander  was  employed  for  several 
years  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  church  ajMinst  the 
pretensions  of  the  pojic,  and  in  restraining  the  encroacthmcnts  of  the 
clergy.  His  reign  was  a  long  and  prosperous  one,  and  his  death  was, 
in  its  consequencres,  a  serious  calamity  to  Scotland.  While  riding  in  the 
dusk  of  th(!  evening  along  the  sea-coast  of  Fife,  his  horse  started,  and  he 
was  thrown  over  the  rock  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

A.  D.  1280. — Alexander's  «  hildren  had  all  died  before  him.  His  daughter 
Margaret  had  married  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  aiitl  died,  leaving  issue  one 
daughter,  Margaret,  usually  called  the  Mai(ien  of  Norway,  the  now  un- 
doubted heiress  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  recognized  as  such  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  about  three  weeks  after  Alexander's  death.  The 
same  convention  appointed  a  regency  of  six  noblemen  during  theab-sencc 
of  the  young  queen.  These  regents  for  some  time  acted  with  wisdom 
and  unanimity  ;  but  two  of  them  dying,  dissensions  arose  among  tho  re- 
maining four,  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  apprehensive  for  the  interests  oi 
his  daughter,  applied  to  Edward,  king  of  England,  for  his  assistance  and 
protection.  Edward  had  already  formed  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  two 
Kingdoms  by  tlie  marriage  of  iiis  eldest  son,  Edward,  with  the  queen  of 
Scots.  A  treaty  was  entennl  into  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  Maiden  of 
Norway  imforlwiately  died  at  Orkney,  on  her  passage  to  Scotland,  and 
the  nation  was  struck  with  grief  and  consternation  in  beholding  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  race  of  sovereigns  who  had  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
bravery  and  wisdom,  and  in  anticipating  the  miseries  of  a  contested  suc- 
cession. 

The  line  of  Alexander's  descendants  being  thus  extinguished,  the  right 
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of  succession  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  (liintingdon, 
third  son  of  David  I.     Among  those,  Hobert  Uriice  imd  John  Ualiol  ap- 

E eared  as  competitors  for  the  crown.  Bruce  was  the  son  of  Isabel,  carl 
lavid's  second  daughter;  HaMoi,  the  grandson  of  Mait>arct,  the  oldest 
daughter.  Although  the  righi  was  incontestable  in  Baliol,  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  favoured  Uruce ;  each  was  supported  by  a  powerful  faction, 
and  arms  alone,  it  was  feared,  must  decide  the  dispute.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  threatened  miseries  of  civil  war,  Edward  I.,  king  of  England, 
was  chosen  umpire,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  his  decree 
This  measure  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Scotland 
Edward  was  artful,  bravo,  and  enterprising.  The  anarchy  which  pro 
vailed  in  Scolhmd  invited  him  first  to  seize,  and  then  to  subject  the  king- 
dom. Under  the  authority  of  an  umpire,  he  summoned  all  the  Scottisii 
barons  to  Norham ;  and  having  gained  some,  and  intimidated  others,  he 
prevailed  on  all  who  were  present,  not  excepting  Urucc  and  Baliol,  the 
competitors,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  to  be  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  sovereign  lord.  Edward  now  de- 
manded possession  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
him  wliose  riglit  should  be  found  preferable;  and  such  was  the  pusillan- 
imity of  the  nobles,  aiiJ.  the  impatience  of  the  competitors,  that  both  as- 
Bcnled  to  his  demand,  and  Gilbert  d'Umpfrpvillo.  earl  of  Angus,  was  the 
only  man  who  refused  to  surrender  the  castles  ii.  his  custody  to  the  ene- 
my of  his  country.  Edward,  finding  Baliol  had  the  best  right,  and  was  the 
least  formidable  of  the  two  competitors,  gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  and 
Baliol  once  more  confessed  himself  the  vassal  of  England.  Edward  now 
concluded  that  his  dominion  was  fully  established  in  Scotland,  and  began 
to  assume  the  master;  his  new  vassals,  however,  bore  the  yoke  with  im- 
patience. Provoked  by  his  haughtiness,  the  humble  spirit  of  Balii)l  began 
to  mutiny.  Bnt  Edward,  who  had  no  further  use  for  such  a  pageant  king, 
forced  him  to  resign  the  crown,  and  attempted  to  seize  it,  as  having  fallen 
to  himself  by  the  rebellion  of  his  vassal. 

Sir  William  Wallace,  a  hero  and  patriot,  now  fust  made  his  appearance, 
and  almost  singly  ventured  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
his  courage,  although  for  a  lime  it  revived  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen, 
could  not  save  them  from  the  power  of  the  English  king.  He  had  lived 
a  free  man,  and  a  free  man  he  resolved  to  die  ;  but  the  season  of  resist- 
ance was  passed.  He  at  length  fell  into  Edward's  hands,  was  arraigned 
at  Westminster  as  a  traitor,  and  an  ignominious  death  was  the  reward  of 
his  unexampled  bravery.  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor 
of  Baliol.  then  came  forward,  to  assert  his  own  rights  and  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  his  country.  The  nobles  crowded  to  his  siandard,  and  many 
battles  were  fought  with  the  English.  The  Scots,  though  ofion  van- 
quished, were  not  subdued  ;  the  prudent  conduct  of  Bruce,  aided  by  tho 
national  enthusiasm,  baffled  the  repeated  efforts  of  Edward  ;  and,  although 
the  war  continued,  with  little  intermission,  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
Bruce  and  his  posteiity  kept  possession  of  Scotland. 

But  while  the  sword,  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  disputes  between  contend- 
ing nations,  was  employed  to  tcrmin  ite  this  controversy,  neither  Edward 
nor  the  Scots  seemed  to  distrust  the  justice  of  their  cause  ;  and  both  ap- 
pealed to  history  and  records,  and  from  these  produced,  in  their  own  favour, 
such  evidence  as  they  pretended  to  be  unanswerable.  The  letters  and 
memorials  addressed  by  each  party  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  reverenced 
as  the  common  father,  and  often  appealed  to  as  the  common  judge  of  all 
Christian  princes,  are  still  extant.  The  fabulous  tales  of  the  early  British 
history,  the  partial  testimony  of  ignorant  chroniclers,  suppositions,  treaties, 
and  charters,  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title  to  the 
Bovereignty  of  Scotland;  and  the  homage  done  by  the  Scottish  monarchs 
for  their  lands  in  England  is  preposterously  supposed  to  imply  the  subjec 
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tiotk  of  tho  wliolo  kin^iloiii.  Ill-foiiii(J(Ml,  however,  us  tliPir  riglit  was,  tlie 
Eiiglisli  (lid  not  fail  ui  revive  it,  in  all  the  subsequent  quiirrels  between 
tho  two  kiniriloins,  while  the  Scots  diselaiinfil  it  with  the  utmost  indiRim- 
lion.  To  this  we  must  impute  the  (ieree  and  implacable  hatreil  to  each 
other,  which  loii({  iullamed  both.  Their  national  antipathies  were  exeiKid, 
not  only  by  the  usual  circumstances  of  freijuent  hostilities,  and  reciprocal 
injuries,  but  the  Miijirlish  considered  the  Scots  as  vassals  who  had  presumed 
to  rebel,  and  tiio  Scots,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  iMiglish  as  usurpers 
who  iiimed  at  enslaving  tiieir  (lountry. 

A.  D.  i;!3i>. — Robert  Uruce  began  to  reign  in  130(!,  and  no  prince  was 
ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles.  Their  valour  t;on(|uered  the  kiii'fdom, 
and  pluced  him  on  the  throne,  and  he  bestowed  upon  them,  in  relurii,  tho 
land"*  of  the  vanquished.  Uobert  died  in  13'J!),  and  was  succeeiied  l)y  his 
8011  David,  lie  had  been  an  exile  in  Franco,  and  afterwards  a  prisoner 
in  Hiigland,  and  being  involved  in  coiiliiiental  war  with  Kdward  HI.  ol 
Kngland,  had  not  tinio  to  attend  to  the  internal  police  of  the  kiiiirdoin 
He  died  without  children  in  1371,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  vSluart. 


CH.APTKR  II. 


TIIK.     HOUSE    OK    STCAtlT. 


A.  n.  1371.— The  reigii  of  Robert  II.  (the  first  of  tho  House  of  Stuart), 
IS  replete  with  accounts  of  skirniishes  and  inroads,  but  of  very  little  con- 
sequence in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Iledieil  in  13:)0,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Robert  111.,  who  was  a  man  of  weak  mind  and  sickly  coiisliiu- 
tion,  and  very  unfit  to  eiieck  the  growing  power  of  the  inariial  barons. 
Robert  died  in  140(),  and  an  interregnum  of  eightocn  years  took  place, 
owing  t    .lames,  his  successor,  being  a  [irisoner  in  England. 

A.  D.  ll-!l. — The  Kiiglish  had  unjustly  detained  the  lieir  of  the  Scottish 
throne,  Iml  tlioy  certainly  made  some  amends  for  their  injustice,  by  liie 
care  liiey  look  in  his  education.  During  his  long  residence  in  Kngland, 
lie  had  an  o[)portunity  of  observing  the  feudal  system  in  r.  more  advanced 
state,  and  relined  from  many  of  the  imperfections  which  still  adhered  to 
it  ill  his  own  kingdom,  lie  saw  tliere  nobles  great,  but  not  iiidepeiideiil ; 
a  king  powerful,  Ihiiugli  far  from  ai)soliit(! ;  he  saw  a  regular  adminisira- 
tion  of  government,  wise  laws  enacted,  and  a  nation  tlonnshing  and  liap- 
py,  because  all  ranks  were  accustomed  to  olioy  them.  Full  of  these  ideas, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  which  presented  to  him  a  very  different 
scene.  The  royal  authority,  never  great,  was  now  coiitemptibli,',  by  hav- 
ing been  so  long  delegated  to  rcifents.  The  ancient  patrimony  and  rev- 
enues of  the  crown  were  almost  totally  alienated.  The  license  of  many 
years  had  rendered  the  nobles  independent.  Universal  anarchy  prevailed ; 
the  weak  were  opposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  tiie  barbarous 
chieftain  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  feared  the  king,  nor  felt  for  tho 
people. 

James  was  too  wise  to  employ  open  force  to  correct  such  rooted  evils; 
neither  the  men  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it.  lie  applied  the  geiillei 
remedy  of  laws  and  slalnles,  tending  visibly  to  re-establish  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  justice,  in  the  kingdom.  Rut,  at  the  same  time  that  he  en> 
deavourod  to  secure  these  blessings  to  the  people,  he  discovered  his  in- 
tention to  recover  those  possessions  of  which  the  crown  had  been  unjustly 
deprived,  and  for  that  purposi!  obtained  an  act,  by  which  he  was  impow- 
ercd  to  summon  such  nersons  as  had  obtained  crown-lands  during  tlie 
three  last  reigns,  to  [)ro(luce  the  rights  by  which  they  held  them.  As  this 
statute  tiireatened  the  property  of  the  nobles,  another,  which  passed  in  a 
subsequent  parliament,  aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power.     I3v  it  the 
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cagucs  and  combinations  wliii^h  reiKlcred  the  nobles  so  forniidablo  to  the 
crown,  were  declared  unlawful.  James  now  took  holder  and  more  decU 
give  steps.  During'  the  siitini;  of  parliament,  he  seized  his  cousin  Miirdo, 
duke  of  Albany,  and  his  sons  ;  the  earls  of  Doujflas,  Lenox,  Angus,  March, 
and  above  twenty  others  oftlu;  first  rank,  who  appeared  restless  under  the 
new  statutes.  To  all  of  them,  however,  hi!  was  soon  after  reconciled, 
except  Albany  and  his  sons,  and  I.eiiox.  These  were  tried  by  their  peers, 
and  condemned.  Their  execution  struck  the  whole  order  with  terror,  and 
the  Ibrfeilure  of  their  estates  added  considerably  to  the  pos.iessions  of  the 
crown.  lie  seized  likewise  llie  earldoms  of  Dnchan  and  Strathern  upon 
different  pretexts,  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by  inheritan(;e.  The  pa- 
tience and  inactivity  of  tlu;  nobles,  while  the  king  was  proceeding  so 
rapidly  in  aggrandizing  thi;  crown,  arc  amazing.  The  only  obstruction 
lie  met  with,  was  from  a  slight  insurrection,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Albany's 
younjjest  sou,  which  was  soon  8U|)presse(l.  I'hicouraged  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  had  advani-ed,  James  ventured  upon  a  measure  that  irrita- 
ted the  \vli(dc  body  of  the  nobility.  The  father  of  Cieorgc  Uunbar,  earl  of 
Maridi,  had  taken  arms  against  Robert  111.  the  king's  father;  but  that 
crime  liad  been  jiardoned,  and  his  lands  restored,  by  Robert,  duke  of  Al- 
bany, (luring  tlie  confinement  of  James  in  England.  Under  the  pretext 
that  the  regent  had  exceeded  his  [)ower,  and  tliat  it  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  alone  to  pardon  treason,  James  declared  the  pardon  to  be  void. 
Many  of  the  nobles  and  great  men  held  lands  by  no  other  right  than  what 
they  derived  from  ;,'^rant  ■>(  the  two  dukes  of  Albany.  Although  Dunbar 
wa.s  at  presiMit  the  only  sufferer,  it  caused  great  alarm,  as  the  precedent 
might  be  extended.  Terror  and  discontent  spread  far  and  wide  upon  this 
discovery  of  the  king's  intentions;  the  common  danger  called  on  the 
wh(d(t  order  to  unite,  and  to  make  one  bold  stand,  before  they  were  strip- 
ped successively  of  their  ai-qnisilions.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  king's  life  by  those  who  had  been  the  (diief  sufferers  under  tlie  new 
law-,  and  the  fust  inlidligeiice  of  it  was  brought  to  him  wliile  he  lay  in  his 
camp  before  Roxburgh  castle.  He  instantly  dismissed  his  nobles  and 
their  vassals,  in  whom  he  could  \)\;\ce  no  confidence,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  near  Perth,  wdicre  he  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  in  a  most 
cruid  manner,  in  1 1;?7.  James  was  a  [iriiice  of  great  abilities,  and,  in 
general,  conducted  his  operations  with  prudence;  he  was  beloved  by  the 
peo[)le,  and  hated  by  tiie  nobles.  His  maxims  and  manners  were  too  re- 
filled for  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  James  II.,  an  infant. 

A.  u.  1137. — Criiditon,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  James  T.,  still  held 
the  reins  of  govenmient.  He  did  not  ielinr|uish  the  design  of  the  late  king 
for  humbling  the  nobility,  but  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  pupil  wit'  'he 
saiiK!  sentiments.  IJui  what  James  had  attempted  to  ctTect  slowl;-,  -nf!; 
by  legal  means,  his  son  and  Oichlon  pursued  with  the  impetuosity  naUii.ii 
to  Srotchmen.  William,  the  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  the  first  victim 
to  tlieir  barbarous  policy.  He  was  decoyed  to  an  interview  in  the  castle 
of  Kdniliuigh,  and  there  murdered  with  his  brother.  (Jriehton  'owever, 
gained  little  by  this  act  of  treachery,  which  riMidered  him  universally 
odious.  William,  the  eighth  carl  of  Douglas,  was  no  le'^:s  powerful,  and 
no  less  formidaiile  to  the  crown  than  his  predecessor;  he  had  united 
against  his  sovereign  almost  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  when  his  credulity 
led  him  into  the  same  snare  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  former  earl.  Re- 
lyintl  on  the  king's  promises,  who  had  now  attained  to  tlio  years  of  man- 
hood, and  having  ohiained  a  safe  conduct  under  the  great  seal,  he  ventured 
to  meet  him  in  Stirling  castle.  James  urged  him  to  dissolve  that  danger- 
ous conl'ideracy  into  which  he  had  entered;  the  earl  obstinately  refused. 
■'If  you  will  not,"  said  the  enraged  monarch,  drawing  his  dagger,  "  this 
hall. ;"  and  slabbed  him  to  the  heart.     This  filled  the  nation  with  astonish 
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ment.  The  carl's  vassals  ran  to  arms,  marched  to  Stirling-,  burnt  the 
town,  and  threatened  to  besiege  the  castle.  An  accommodation,  how- 
ever, ensued,  on  what  terms  is  not  known ;  but  the  king's  jealousy,  and 
the  new  earl's  power  and  resentment,  prevented  it  from  being  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Both  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  met  near 
Abercorn.  That  of  the  carl,  composed  chiefly  of  borderers,  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  king's  both  in  number  and  in  valour ;  and  a  single  battle  must, 
in  all  probabiUty,  have  decided  whether  the  house  of  Stuart  or  of  Douglas 
was  heiicefortii  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland,  llul  as  his  troops  were 
impatiently  expecting  the  signal  to  engage,  the  earl  ordered  them  to  retire 
to  tiieir  camp.  His  principal  ofiicers,  now  convinced  of  his  want  of 
genii's  and  courage,  deserted  him ;  and  he  was  soon  after  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  his  subsistence  on  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  Kngland.  The  ruin  of  this  great  family,  which  had  so 
long  rivalled  and  overawed  the  crown,  secured  the  king  for  some  time 
from  opposition,  :uid  the  royal  authority  remained  uncontrolled,  and  al- 
most absolute.  James  did  not  suficr  this  favourable  interval  to  pass  un- 
improved ;  he  procured  tlic  consent  of  parliament  to  laws  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  prerogative,  and  more  subversive  of  the  privileges  of  th.e 
aristocracy,  tlian  were  ever  obtained  by  any  former  or  subsc(iuent  mon- 
arch of  Scotland.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  this  prince  pursued 
the  plan  which  lie  had  began  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  had  not  a  sud 
den  death,  occasioned  by  the  splinter  of  a  cannon  wiiich  burst  near  him 
av  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  prevented  his  progress,  he  wanted  neither  genius 
nor  courag(!  to  perfect  it,  and  Scotland  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
the  first  kingdom  in  llurope  which  would  have  seen  the  subversion  of  the 
feudal  system. 

A.  n.  14r;o. — James  III.  succeeded  his  father  in  IIGO,  and  discovered  nc 
less  eagerness  than  his  father,  or  grandfather,  to  humble  the  nobility  ;  but 
far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  abilities  or  address,  lie  adoi)tcd  a  plan  ox- 
treniely  impolitic,  and  his  reign  was  disastrous,  as  well  as  his  end  trag- 
ical. James  feared  and  haled  his  nobles;  he  kept  them  at  an  uniisua. 
distance,  and  bestowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and  aflection  upon  a  few 
mean  persons.  Shut  up  with  these  in  his  castle  of  Stirling,  he  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  amused  liiniself  in  arcliiteetun!,  music,  and  other 
arts,  which  were  tlieii  little  esteemed.  The  nobles  resented  lliis  conduct 
ill  the  king,  and  combinations,  secret  intrigues  with  ICngland,  and  all  the 
usual  preparations  for  civil  war,  were  the  elTects  of  their  resentment, 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar,  the  king's  brotluM's,  two 
young  men  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  incensed  against  James. 
who  treated  them  witli  great  coldness,  entered  di'cply  into  all  their  cabals. 
The  king  detected  their  designs  before  they  were  ripe  for  execulion,  and 
seizing  his  two  brothers,  committed  the;  duke  of  Albany  to  Ivlinburgli 
castle.  The  earl  of  Mar  having  reinonstra'cd  with  too  much  boldness,  it 
is  said,  was  murdered  by  the  king's  command.  Albany,  apprehensive  of 
the  same  fate,  made  his  escajie  out  of  the  castle,  and  reached  France. 
James'  attachment  to  favourites  rendering  him  every  day  more  odious  to 
his  nobles,  soon  inspired  Albany  with  more  ambitious  and  criminal 
tlioughts.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  I'^dward  IV.  of  Kiiglaml,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  king  of  Scots  ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  which  was  promised  liiin  towards  dethroning  his  brother,  lie 
bound  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to 
swear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  English  monarch,  to  reiioun(H!  the  an- 
cient alliance  witli  France,  to  contract  a  new  one  with  England,  and  to 
surrender  some  of  tli.i  strongest  castles  and  most  valiiiole  counties  in 
Scotland.  Tlie  aid  which  the  duke  so  basely  purchased,  at  the  price  of 
his  own  honour  and  the  iiidependeneo  of  his  country  v.as  piinctiially 
granted  him,  and   Kichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  a   ,i;«crful  armv 
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conducted  ni.n  towards  Scotland.  The  danger  of  a  foreign  invasion  soon 
induced  James  to  ask  the  assistance  of  those  nobles  whom  lie  had  so  long 
treated  with  contempt.  They  expressed  their  readiness  to  stand  forward 
in  defence  of  their  king  and  country  against  all  invaders,  and  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  their  follovvers  ;  but  it  was  evident  at 
the  same  time  that  tliey  were  animated  by  a  stronger  desire  to  redress 
their  own  grievances  than  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  with  a  fixed  deter 
mination  of  ^yUnishing  those  favourites  whose  insolence  had  become  in- 
tolerable. This  resolution  they  executed  in  the  camp  near  Lauder.  Hav- 
ing previously  concerted  their  plan,  the  carls  of  Angus,  Huntley,  and 
Lauder,  followed  by  almost  all  the  barons  of  note  in  the  army,  forcibly 
entered  the  apartments  of  the  king,  seized  every  one  therein,  except  Ram 
say,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  his  arms,  and  hanged  them  immediately 
over  a  bridge.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who  had  engrossed 
the  king's  favour,  were  Cochran,  a  mason,  Hommil,  a  tailor,  Leonard,  a 
smith,  Rogers,  a  musician,  and  Torlifan,  a  fencing-master.  Having  no 
re;  son  to  confide  in  an  army  so  little  under  his  command,  James  dismiss- 
ed it,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Kdinburgli.  At  length  Albany 
made  his  peace  with  the  king,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  James 
abandoned  himself  once  more  to  his  favourites,  and  Albany,  again  dis- 
gusied,  retired  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar,  and  renewed  his  former  confed- 
eracy with  I']dward.  The  death  of  Edward,  soon  after,  blasted  his  hopes 
of  reigning  in  Scotland.  He  fled  first  to  Kngland,  and  then  to  France, 
and  from  that  time  he  took  no  part  in  the  atTairs  of  his  native  country. 
Grown  foi.der  of  retirement  than  ever,  and  sunk  into  indolence  or  super- 
stition, James  suficred  his  whole  authority  to  devolve  upon  his  favourites. 
The  nobles  flew  to  arms,  and  obliged  or  persuaded  the  duke  of  Holhsay, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  set  himself  at  their  head;  and 
they  then  openly  declared  their  intention  of  depriving  James  of  the  crown. 
Roused  by  this  danger,  the  king  quitted  his  retirement,  took  the  field,  and 
encouiUered  them  at  Bannockburn;  but  his  army  was  soon  routed,  and  he 
j,  was  slain  in  the  pursuit.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment 
I  to  favourites,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  visible  in  his  whole 
%  conduct.  Many  of  those  who  acted  against  James,  being  fearful  of  the 
"^'^  terrors  of  excommunication  for  having  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  king,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  treatment  of  the  father  by  their 
loyalty  and  duty  towards  the  son.  They  placed  him  instantly  on  the 
si  throne,  and  the  whole  kingdom  soon  united  in  ack!iowledging  his  authority 
A.  D.  1488. — James  IV.  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  in  the  year  1488. 
He  was  naturally  generons  and  brave ;  loved  magnificence,  and  delighted 
in  arms.  Indeed,  so  well  suited  was  he  for  those  over  whom  he  ruled, 
that  during  his  reign  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  king  and  the  nobles 
seemed  almost  to  have  entirely  ceased.  He  envied  not  their  splendour, 
because  it  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  his  court;  and  their  power  ho 
considered  as  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  not  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
hims(.'lf.  This  confidence  on  his  part  met  with  duty  and  affection  on  theirs  ; 
and  in  his  war  with  Kngland  he  experienced  how  much  a  king  beloved  by 
his  nobles  is  able  to  perform.  Through  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  rather 
than  from  any  prospr-ct  of  national  advantage,  he  dectlared  war  against 
England,  and  \v:.s  followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  his  an- 
cestors had  led  into  England.  The  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  [seo  "Eng- 
land," vol  L]  gained  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  over  Junes,  and  in  which  he 
lost  his  life,  served  to  humble  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  more  than  all 
the  premeditated  attacks  of  the  preceding  kiiigs.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen 
lOrds,  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  a  great  number  of  barons,  fell 
with  the  king. 

A.  D.  1517. — James  V.  succeeded  his  father  when  only  one  year  old. 
The  office  of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  .\lbanr, 
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a  man  of  gcnuis  and  entciprizc,  a  native  of  France.  A  stranger  to  the 
manners,  the  laws  antl  the  language  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
called  to  rule,  lie  acted  rather  as  a  viceroy  of  the  French  king,  than  the 
governor  of  Scotland.  When  .lames  had  attamcd  his  thirteenth  year, 
Albany  retired  to  France;  and  the  nobles  agreed  that  the  king  should  as- 
sume the  goverinncni,  with  the  assistance  of  eight  counsellors,  among 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Angus,  wlio  soon  got  the  whole  authority  into  his 
own  hands.  James  was  continually  surrounded  by  the  (.'arl's  spies  and 
confidants,  who  closely  watched  liis  motions;  he,  liowever,  eluded  all 
their  vigilance,  and,  esca[)ing  from  Falkland,  lied  to  tlie  castle  of  Stirling, 
the  residence  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  tlie  only  place  of  strength  in 
the  kingdom  which  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglasses.  The  nobles 
soon  appeared  at  Stirling,  and  the  court  of  .lames  was  presently  filled  by 
persons  of  tlie  fust  distinction.  In  a  i)arliament  held  soon  after,  Angus 
and  his  adherents  were  attainted,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  lly  to  Eng 
land  for  refuge.  James  lii'.d  now  not  only  the  name,  but  the  authority  o. 
a  king.  Hi-  understanding  was  good,  and  liis  person  graceful ;  but  his 
edur.ition  had  been  neglected.  Il(;,  however,  formed  a  plan  for  humbling 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  more  profound  and  more  systematic  than  any  of 
liis  predecessors.  Tiie  Scottish  monarehs  had  the  sole  right  of  nomination 
to  vacant  bisiiojirics  and  abbeys  ;  and  James  naturally  concluded,  that 
men  who  expecued  [irefermcnt  from  his  favour,  would  be  willing  to  merit 
it  by  [)romoling  his  designs,  llajipily  for  him,  the  nobles  had  not  yet  re- 
covered the  blow  which  fell  on  their  order  at  Floddcn,  and  James  treated 
them  with  coldness  and  reserve.  Thiise  oH'kcs  wtiich,  from  long  posses 
sion.  they  considered  as  appropriated  to  their  order,  were  bestowed  on 
ecclesiastics,  who  alone  possessed  his  eonhdence,  together  with  a  few- 
gentlemen  of  inferior  rank.  'J'liese  ministers  were  chosen  with  judgment ; 
and  Cardinal  Beaton  was  a  man  of  superior  genius,  liowever,  a  f.ilsc 
step  w  liich  they  took,  presented  to  the  nobh^s  an  advantage  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  improve. 

Henry  \'III.  of  England,  uncle  to  James,  proposed  a  personal  interview 
with  him  at  York,  with  a  vit.'W  lo  induce  him  to  throw  off  his  alicgiaiu'e 
to  tlie  pope;  and  James  accepted  llnr  invitation.  liy  the  persuasion  of 
his  ministers,  however,  Janus  biokt^  his  agreement  with  Henry,  who,  in 
expectation  of  meeting  him,  had  already  come  to  York  ;  and  that  hauglity 
monarch  resented  the  afi'ront,  by  declaring  war  against  Scotland.  James 
was  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  nobles  for  tlie  defc'nce  of  his  do- 
minions. At  his  eoliiiiiand  they  assembled  their  follow(!rs,  it  is  true,  but 
with  the  same  dispositions  which  had  animated  their  ancestors  in  the  reign 
of  James  HI.  'J'lii'  king,  perceiving  their  designs,  disbanded  the  army, 
and  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Impatience,  indignation,  and 
resentment  against  the  nobles,  liUctl  his  bosom  by  turns.  He  became 
pensive,  sullen,  and  retired.  In  order  to  revive  Ids  spirits,  an  inroad  on 
the  western  border  was  concerted  by  his  minister,  who  prevailed  upon  tin' 
barons  in  the  nei_  dionriiig  i)rovinces,  to  raise  as  many  troops  as  were 
thought  necessary,  and  to  enter  Eiigl.md.  Hut  nothing  could  remove  the 
king's  aversi(jn  to  his  nobility,  or  dimiiiisli  his  jealousy  of  their  ])ower. 
He  would  not  even  trust  them  with  the  command  of  tin;  forces  which  they 
had  assembled,  but  appointed  Oliver  Sinclair,  his  favourite,  to  that  jiost. 
As  might  have  be<Mi  foreseen,  Sinclair  no  sooner  a[)|)eared  to  take  upon  him 
the  diunily  conferred,  thai,  an  universal  mutiny  took  [ilace  in  the  army. 
Five  liuii(ircd  English,  who  liai»pened  to  be  drawn  up  in  sight,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  tins  disorder,  attacked  the  Scots  ;  whi'ii  hatred  to  the  king,  and 
contempt  for  his  general,  [)roduced  an  effect  to  w  liich  there  is  no  parallel 
in  history.  Ten  thousand  men  lied  before^  an  army  so  vastly  inferior, 
witiiout  striking  a  blow.  About  thirty  were  killed,  above  a  thousaiui  weie 
taken  prieoners,  and  among  them  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  of  cotuli 
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tion.  The  small  number  of  the  English  prevented  their  taking  more  pris- 
oners. As  sooner  as  tliis  affair  reached  the  king,  all  the  violent  passions 
wiiieh  are  the  enemies  of  life  preyed  on  his  mind  ;  the  deepest  nielaiieholy 
and  despair  succeeded  to  the  furious  transports  of  iiis  rage.  Death  re- 
lieved him  from  his  anxiety;  but  whether  from  the  diseases  of  his  mind, 
or  liy  poison,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  It  took  place  in  December, 
154-,'. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  REIGN  OF  MAUY. — HOUSE  OF  STUAUT. 

A.  D.  15-43. — Marv,  only  child  of  .lames  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  who  was 
born  only  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  father,  inicceeded  to  the  crown. 
The  situation  in  whieh  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  the  perils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  lengthened  regency,  alarmed  all  ranks  of  men  with  the 
prospect  of  a  turbulent  and  disastrous  reign.  Cardinal  Heatoii,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  considered  as  prime  minister,  was  the  first  that 
claimed  the  high  dignity  of  regent ;  in  support  of  iiis  pretensions,  he  pro- 
duced a  will,  which  lie  himself  hatl  forged  in  the  name  of  the  late  king, 
and,  witiiout  any  other  right,  instantly  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  He 
hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  the  countenance  of  France,  the 
connivance  of  the  (pieen-dowager,  ;  ul  the  support  of  the  whole  popish 
faction,  to  hold  by  force  what  he  had  seized  on  by  fraud,  liut  Ueaton  had 
enjoyed  power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation.  James  Hamilton, 
eari  of  Arraii,  the  next  iieir  to  the  queen,  was  called  forth,  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  to  take  upon  himself  the  high  office ;  and  the  nobles, 
who  were  assembled  for  that  purpose,  unanimously  proclaimed  him  regent. 
Arran  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  when  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  with  England,  whieh  gave  rise  to  events  of  the  most 
fatiil  eonseijuence  to  himself,  and  to  the  kingdom.  This  negotiation  em- 
braced a  proposal  from  Henry,  of  the  nianiage  of  Edward,  his  only  son, 
with  the  young  queen  of  Scots.  All  those  who  feared  the  (rardinal,  or 
who  desired  a  change  in  religion,  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
that  would  afford  protection  to  the  doctrine  which  they  had  embraced,  as 
well  us  to  their  own  persons,  against  the  rage  of  that  powerful  and  haughty 
prelate.  Tiu!  designs  which  Henry  had  formed  upon  .Scotland,  were  ob- 
vious from  the  marriage  which  he  had  proposeil,  and  he  had  not  dexterity 
enough  to  disguise  them.  He  demanded  that  the  young  queen  shoiili!  be 
put  under  his  care,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdom  placed  in  his  hands 
during  her  minority.  The  .Scotch  parliament  consented  to  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage and  of  union,  but  upon  terms  somewhat  more  equal.  'J'he  Scots 
agreed  to  send  their  sovereign  into  England  as  soon  as  she  had  attained 
tne  age  of  ten  years,  and  to  deliver  six  persons  of  the  first  rank,  to  be 
kept  as  hostages  by  Henry  till  the  queen's  arrival  at  his  court.  On  the 
Bide  of  Henry,  it  was  agreed  that  tlie  queen  should  continue  to  reside  in 
Scotland,  and  himself  remain  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  governmeiil 
of  the  kingdom.  The  cardinal  complained  loudly  that  the  regent  had  be 
trayed  the  kingdom  to  its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  sacrificed  its  hon 
our  to  his  own  ambition ;  he  lamented  to  see  an  ancient  kingdom  consent- 
ing to  its  own  servitude,  and  descending  into  the  ignominious  station  of  a 
province,  and  in  one  iiour,  by  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  one  man,  sur- 
rendering  everything  for  which  the  Scottish  nation  had  struggled  and 
fought  during  so  many  ages.  These  remonstrances  of  the  cardmal  were 
not  without  effect,  and  the  whole  nation  decdared  against  the  allaince  which 
had  been  comduded.  Argyll,  Huntley,  Dothwell,  and  other  jiowerful 
barons,  declared  openly  against  the  alliance  with  England ;  bv  their  as- 
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Bislaiico  the  cardinal  seized  on  the  persons  of  the  young  queen  and  Iici 
iiiollier. 

On  the  25th  of  Angrust,  1543,  the  regent  ratified  the  treaty  with  Henry, 
and  proclaimed  the  ciirdinai,  wlio  still  continued  to  oppose  it,  an  enemy  to 
his  eountry.  On  Hie  3d  of  September,  he  secretly  withdrew  from  Kdin- 
burgli,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal  at  Callandar,  where  he  not 
only  renounced  the  friendshiji  f  England,  and  declared  for  the  interests 
of  France,  but  also  changed  his  sentiments  concerning  n-li'rion,  and  pub- 
licly renounced  the  doctrine  v  I'l'i  reformers  in  the  Franciscan  church  a 
Steiiing.  'J"hc  cardinal  was  'ow  '\  possession  of  everything  his  ambition 
could  dl't'irc,  and  exercised  .  :.■  iht  authority  of  a  regent,  without  the  envy 
and  onprobrium  attached  to  the  name.  Henry  VHl.  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  bear  tamely  llic  indignity  with  which  ht,  had  been  treated  both  by  the 
recent  and  tiic  parliamcmt  of  Scotland,  and  determined  on  invading  that 
coTuitry.  The  earl  of  Hertford  had  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for 
the  enterprise,  and  landed  it,  without  opposition,  a  few  miles  above  I.eith. 
He  niaiched  directly  for  Edinburgh,  which  city  he  entered  May  3d,  loM. 
After  plundering  the  adjacent  country,  he  set  fire  to  both  these  towns; 
then  putting  liis  booty  on  board  the  Hcet,  reached  the  English  borders  in 
safety.  I'eace  followed  soon  after;  but  Cardinal  l?eatoii  had  previously 
been'mmdcred  by  the  means  of  Norman  Leslie,  eldest  son  of  tin;  earl  of 
Kotlas,  whom  the  cardinal  had  treated  not  only  with  injustice,  put  con- 
tem|)t.  The  prelate  resided  at  that  time  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
whi(;h  he  had  fortified  at  a  great  expense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age, 
had  rendered  it  impregnable.  His  retinue  was  numerous,  the  town  at  his 
devotion,  and  the  neighbouring  country  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this 
situation  Le.jie,  with  fifteen  others,  undertook  to  surjirise  his  castle,  and 
assassinate  him;  and  their  success  was  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  at- 
tempt. May  '20th,  154G,  early  in  the  morning,  they  seized  on  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  which  was  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  finishing  the  fortifications;  and  having  place.'d  sentries 
at  the  door  of  the  cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened  his  domestics  one 
by  one,  and  turning  tliein  out  of  the  castle,  they  murdered  him  without 
offering  violence  to  any  other  person,  thereby  delivering  their  country 
from  a  man  whose  pride  was  insupportable,  and  whose  cruelty  and  cun- 
ning were  great  checks  to  the  reformation.  The  death  of  IJeaton  was 
fatal  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.  The 
regent  Ihreatened  vengeance,  but  the  threat  was  as  impotent  as  it  was 
unwise.  The  death  of  Henry  VHl.,  which  happened  January  i.'8tli,  l.'J47, 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators,  by  whom  they  were  supported  both 
with  money  and  provisions.  Henry  II.  of  France,  sent  [lowerful  succours 
to  the  regent,  under  the  command  of  Leon  Strozzi ;  and  the  conspirators, 
after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered,  with  the  assurance  of  their  lives,  and 
were  sent  prisoners  to  France.  'I'he  castle,  the  monument  of  beaton's 
power  and  vanity,  was  demolished  in  obedience  to  the  canon  law,  which 
denounces  its  anathemas  even  against  the  house  in  which  the  sacred  blood 
^f  a  cardinal  happens  to  be  shed,  and  ordains  it  to  be  laid  in  ashes. 

Edward  VI.  was  now  king  of  England,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  now 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  protector  of  the  kingdom,  entered  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  eighteen  thousand  men ;  at  the  same  time  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
appeared  on  the  coast,  io  second  his  land  forces.  The  Scots  had  for 
some  time  seen  this  storm  gathering,  and  were  prepared  for  it.  Their 
army  was  almost  double  that  of  the  enemy,  and  posted  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage on  a  rising  ground  above  Musselburg,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Esk.  Confident  of  success,  they  attacked  the  English,  under  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  near  Pinkey,  September  10th,  1547,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  impetuous  haste,  routed  them  with  considerable  loss.  The 
encounter  in  the  field  was  not  long,  but  the  pursuit  was  continued  for  some 
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time,  and  to  a  groat  distance  ;  the  three  roads  by  which  the  Scots  fled, 
were  strewed  with  spears,  swords,  and  targets,  and  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  More  tiiari  ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of 
tiie  most  fatal  Scotland  had  ever  seen.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
ai;'ong  iheni  some  persons  of  distinction. 

,.D.  lo48. — The  Scottish  nobles  falling  in  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
(ji  L  1' dowager  in  favour  of  France,  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment 
ji.;', '  :ist  England,  voluntarily  proposed  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  a  marriage 
i;)'  ;neir  young  queen,  only  six  years  old,  with  the  dauphin,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  II.,  and  to  send  her  to  his  court  for  education.  Henry  without 
hesitiition  accepted  these  offers,  and  prepare:'  .'or  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  new  acquisition.  On  the  15ih  of  June,  1.518,  the  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  parliament  assembled  in  the  camp  before  Haddington  ;  and  Mary 
was  immediately  sent  to  France,  at  that  time  notoriously  the  most  cor- 
rupt court  in  Lurope.  Here  she  acquired  every  accomplishment  that 
could  add  to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  and  contracted  many  of  those 
prejudices  which  occasioned  her  misfortmics  as  a  queen.  Peace  was 
•iuon  afterwards  made  with  England  ;  and  both  the  british  and  Scottish 
nations  lost  power  by  this  unhappy  quarrel,  while  France  obtained  a  de- 
cided advantage.  The  reformation,  however,  gained  ground.  At  this 
time  appeared  the  famous  .lohn  Knox,  a  man  whose  natural  intrepidity  of 
mind  placed  him  far  above  fear.  He  began  his  public  ministry  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1547,  with  that  success  which  always  accompanies  a  bold 
and  popular  eloiiuence.  He  was  patronized  by  tlie  conspirators  while 
they  kept  possession  of  the  castle,  which  he  had  made  the  place  of  his 
abode.  At  this  time  the  queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  aspired  to  the 
office  of  regent.  She  had  already  nearly  engrossed  the  administration  of 
affairs  into  her  hands.  Her  designs  were  concealed  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  advanced  by  address  and  refinement ;  her  brothers  entered  warmly 
into  the  scheme,  and  supported  it  with  all  tiieir  credit  at  the  court  of 
France.  The  queen-dowager  visited  France  in  l.'>50 ;  from  thence  over- 
ures  were  made  to  the  regent  to  resign  his  situation  in  her  favour,  which 
Jie  king  of  France  enforced,  by  an  artful  admixture  of  threats  and 
promises ;  so  that  he  was  iiuiuced  to  relinquisii  his  power,  which  he 
formally  laid  down  in  1554,  and  the  parliament  raised  Mary  of  Guise  to 
that  (llgnily.  Thus  was  a  woman,  and  a  stranger,  advanced  to  tlie 
supreme  authority  in  Scoiland! 

A.  D.  155H. — On  the  14ih  of  April,  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  took 
place  with  the  dauphin  Francis,  and  the  parliauicnt  of  Scotland  sent  eight 
of  its  members  to  represent  their  whole  body  at  the  nuptials.  In  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  the  dauphin  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
Scotland  as  an  honorary  title.  The  French  king,  however,  soon  after  in- 
sisted that  the  dauphin's  title  shoif.o'.be  publicly  recognized,  and  all  the 
right  appertaining  to  the  husband  of  a  queen  should  be  vested  in  his  per- 
son, upon  which  the  Scotch  parliament,  (Nov.  29),  passed  an  act  confer- 
ring the  crown  matrimonial  on  the  dauphin.  The  earl  of  Argyll,  and 
James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  crown 
nnd  other  ensigns  of  royalty  to  the  dauphin.  But  from  this  they  were 
diverted  by  the  part  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  a  more  interesting 
scene,  which  now  began  to  open.  The  bigoted  Queen  Mary,  of  England, 
whoso  religious  persecutions  had  earned  for  her  a  still  more  ofTcnsive 
name,  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558 ;  and  Elizabeth,  her  sister,  took 
possession  of  the  English  throne.  In  order  to  gratify  the  arbitrary 
caprice  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  as  well  as  her  predecessor,  Mary,  had  been 
declared  illegitimate  by  the  parliament ;  but  in  his  last  will  he  declared 
•hem  the  successors  on  the  throne  to  their  brother  Edward  ;  at  the  same 
time  passhig  by  the  posterity  of  his  sister  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland, 
ind  continuing  the  line  of  succession  to  his  sister,  the  duchess  ol 
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Suffolk.  Uomo  trembled  for  the  catholic  faith  under  a  queon  of  such 
abilities  as  Elizabeth  was  known  to  possess.  Spain  and  Franco  wcrs 
equally  alarmed.  Insliffated  by  the  impetuous  ambition  of  the  Guises, 
who  governed  the  court  of  France,  Henry,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mary 
persuaded  his  daui,'htcr-iii-lavv,  and  his  son,  her  husband,  to  assume  tlio 
title  of  kins  and  queen  of  Fngland.  Thev  affected  to  publish  liiis  to 
all  Kurope  and  used  tiiat  style  and  nppellrtion  in  public  papers.  Tlie 
arms  of  FiUgiaud  was  engraved  on  their  c:)in,  and  on  their  plate,  and 
borne  by  them  on  all  occasions;  but  no  preparations  were  ma(hi  to  sup- 

ort  this  impolitic  and  premature  claim.  Klizabetii  was  already  seated  on 
..er  throne  ;  she  possessed  all  the  intrepidity  of  spirit,  and  all  the  arts  of 
policy  which  were  necessary  for  mainlainintf  that  station;  and  Kngland 
was  growing  into  reputation  lor  naval  power,  while  that  of  France  was 
neglected.  It  was  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Scottish  protestants  would 
assist  to  dethrone  a  queen  whom  ah  F<uropc  began  to  consider  as  ihe 
most  powerful  guardian  and  defender  of  the  reformed  faith.  Yet,  absurd 
as  it  was,  in  15o'.i,  the  (piccn-regenl  issued  a  jiro(damalion,  enjoining  al! 
persons  to  observe  the  approaching  festival  of  KasliT  acconimg  to  tlie 
Romish  ritual.  The  protcstan's,  wlio  saw  dauger  approaidiing,  in  order 
to  avert  it,  engaged  tlie  earl  ^.,  (ilencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  o( 
London,  to  expostulate  with  iier.  Without  disguise  or  apology,  she 
avowed  to  them  her  resolution  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion  out  of 
the  kiiiEdom,  and  soon  after  summoned  all  the  protestant  preachers  in 
the  k;iigiloni  to  a  court  of  justice,  m  be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  day  of 
May.  The  reformed  convened  n  great  numbers  to  attended  their  pastors 
to  Stirling.  The  regent  being  alarmed  at  their  being  so  numerous, 
altlinugii  unarmeii,  promised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  iiitendeil  trial,  and  they 
di^per^ed  towards  their  own  lialntations.  The  regent  had  little  regard  to 
her  promise.  The  lOlh  of  .May  arrived.  'I'hc  names  of  those  were  called 
who  had  been  summoned  ;  and,  upon  their  non-appearance,  they  were  pro- 
uminced  outlaws.  This  conduct  occasioned  an  iiisurreti(m  in  Perth; 
the  eliurches  were  defaced,  the  altars  were  overturned,  the  images  broken 
in  pieces,  the  pictures  lorn,  and  the  moiiasterus  almost  IcvcIUhI  with  the 
ground.  A  truce  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  regent  and  the 
protestants,  which  was  presently  broken  by  the  former,  and  the  proies- 
tanls  again  took  to  arms,  not  only  with  a  vi,  x  of  redressing  their  reli- 
gious, but  their  civil  grievances,  and  the  protestant  army,  wherever  it 
came,  spread  the  ardour  of  rel'ormulion.  The  gates  of  every  town  were 
thrown  open  to  receive  them;  ami,  without  striking  a  blow,  the v  took 
posses.sion  of  Edinburgh,  June  ■>9,  l.'i.O!). 

On  the  «lh  of  July,  licnry  II.  of  France  died;  and  Francis,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  succeeded  H)  the  llirone.  'JMic  queen-regent  w:i3 
80011  after  deprived  of  her  power  by  the  protestants  ;  bntthf^  French  garri- 
■on  m  Leith  rtdused  to  surrender  that  place,  nor  were  the  Scots  in  a  eoii- 
ditionto  compel  them.  In  this  situation  of  alTairs,  application  was  made  to 
Elizabeth  for  assistance.  She  sent  to  them  a  supply  of  four  thousand 
crowns,  which  was  intercepted  by  Uothwcll,  and  carried  ort".  A  secoiu! 
uppliealion  was  made,  imploring  her  assistance.  I'  /abeth  had  observed 
the  prevalence  of  French  councils,  and  had  already  lome  to  a  resolutioa 
with  regard  to  the  part  she  would  act,  if  iheir  power  should  grow  mon' 
formidable.  In  January,  ITjCO,  an  Knglish  (leet  arrived  in  the  fritii  of 
Forth,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  l.eith.  The  English  army,  consist- 
ing of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  CJrey  of  Wilion,  and  attended  by  a  prodigious  number  of  [irotestants, 
entered  Scotland  early  in  the  spring,  and  advanced  towards  Leilli,  which 
they  invested.  Nothing  could  now  save  the  French  troops  shut  up  in 
Leith,  but  the  immediate  conclusion  of  peace,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerlul 

army  from  the  continent     They  chose  the  former;  and  Elizabeth  not 
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only  obtained  honourable  conditions  for  her  allies,  but  for  htrself;  par- 
ticularly an  acknowledomcnt  of  her  right  to  the  crown  of  Kngland  from 
Francis  and  Mary,  who  in  the  treaty  solemnly  eni^'aged  neither  to  assume 
the  title,  nor  to  bear  the  arms  of  king  and  queen  of  Kn<{land,  in  any  time 
to  come;  this  peace  was  sifjned  July  C,  15f)0,  While  this  peace  was 
ncKoliating,  the  'lueen-regenldied  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  December  Francis  II. 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  lie  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  eonsli''  ion,  and 
Ktill  weaker  intellect.  The  ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kii.^doms  had 
already  been  broken ;  and  by  the  death  of  Francis  the  chief  bond  of 
union  whiidi  remained  was  dissolved. 

In  151)1,  the  convention  invited  the  queen  to  return  to  Scotland,  her 
native  country,  and  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  She  sailed  from 
Calais  in  a  galley,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  landed  safely  at  Leith,  where 
she  was  received  by  liiir  subjects  wiili  arclamalions  of  Joy.  With  a  view 
to  gain  Klizabeth's  favour,  and  conforuiable  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
concerted  in  Fraiuc,  Mary  committed  ttie  administration  of  affairs  entirely 
to  protestaiils.  Flizabetli  commanded  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  on 
her  safe  return  ;  and  Mary  sent  Maitland  to  tlu;  Fnglish  court  with  cere- 
monious cxprcs-sions  of  regard  for  the  queen.  Mary  had  now  been  several 
years  a  widow,  and  numerous  applications  from  different  courts  were 
made  for  her  liand  without  effect.  The  queen  of  lOngland  recommended 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester  lo  her  choice.  The  high 
spirit  of  .Mary  could  nut  well  bear  the  first  overture  of  a  niatidi  with  an 
English  'iiilijcM't.  She  dissemhleu,  however,  with  the  Fnglish  resident, 
and  married  her  cousin,  I-ord  Diirnley,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
The  cereniony  was  performed  in  the  qiieen's  chapel,  according  to  the 
rites  of  ilie  Koinish  church,  on  the'J.JtIi  of.hily,  l.'ifi.').  Dariih  y';:  external 
aceoin[)lislimeiils  had  exeiti.-d  that  sudden  and  violent  passion  whi(di 
raised  him  lo  the  throne.  Hut  his  understanding  was  weak,  and  he  was 
ini'X|)eri<'iiced  and  conccnted.  A  fi;w  months  after  marriage  their  doiues- 
lic  (jiiarnds  began  to  he  observed.  Kizzio,  an  Italian  musician,  whom 
Daniley  had  at  first  tak(Mi  into  great  confidence,  had  now  incurred  his 
disfileisurc  ;  and  he  impiHcd  the  change!  in  tin;  queen's  conduct  tovvjirds 
i;ini,  to  Ins  iiisimi  ilions;  and  Mary's  behaviour  was  undoubtedly  siieii  as 
to  coiifirin  these  suspicions.  She  tieated  this  Italian  with  a  familiarity, 
and  adiiiilted  him  to  a  share  in  her  confideiKie,  which  neither  his  first 
condition,  nor  the  office  of  Freiudi  secretary  to  the  queen,  whiidi  slu;  had 
lately  bestowed  on  him,  gave  him  any  title.  lie  was  perpetually  in  her 
company  ;  and,  together  with  a  few  favourite?,  was  the  companion  of  all 
her  [uivate  amusements.  The  hauglit.y  s[)irit  of  Darnley  could  not  bear 
the  iiilnisi(m  of  such  an  upstart,  and,  impatient  of  any  delay,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence.  Nothing  remained  but  to  concert  the  plan 
of  operation,  and  choose  the  actors.  The  place  appointed  for  Ilizzio's 
murder  was  the  queen's  bed-chamber.  Darnley  himself  selected  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reproaching  him  with  his 
crimes  before  the  queen's  face.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1550,  .Morton 
entered  the  court  of  the  palace  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and 
(Seized  all  the  gates  »vithout  resistance.  While  the  queen  was  at  supper 
with  the  countess  (»f  Argyll  and  Rizzio,  the  king  suddenly  entered  the 
apartment.  Close  beiiind  him  was  Uuthven,  clad  in  compbte  armour ;  and 
three  or  four  followed  him-  liizzio,  conscious  of  his  ba.seness,  supposing 
himself  their  victim,  took  shelter  behind  the  queen,  taking  hold  of  her, 
hoping  that  she  might  prove  some  protection  to  him.  Numbers  of  armed 
men  rushed  into  the  chamber.  Ruthven  drew  his  dagger,  and  furiously 
Kommanded  Kizzio  to  Ic^v-  a  place  of  which  he  was  so  unworthy,  and 
which  he  had  occupii'd  too  long.  Mary  employed  tears,  entri'aties,  and 
IhreHteniiigs,  to  save  her  favourite  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these,  he  was 
lorn  from  her  by  violence;  and  before  ho  could  be  dragged  through  the 
next  apartment,  his  body  was  pierced  with  fifty-six  woiiivfs. 
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Mury  WHS  Imt  a  vrry  short  timo  without  a  favourite,  .(uinos  Hepburn, 
earl  of  U(»thwt'll,  a  imm  ;  of  basi'  chara'-lor,  Kaiiitd  am  ascciuhiiicy  ovoi 
her  lit-ail;  and  the  kill;,' was  ticatcd  with  iiidiHen  neo  and  iii'elcct.  Un 
tiio  19th  of  June,  l^iifJ,  she  was  dchvt.'rcd  of  a  son.  Tliis  event  did  not 
in  the  least  alter  licr  oimiioii  in  favour  of  iier  liiishand,  and  her  aviTBion 
to  hiiii  was  execs?'. ve.  Doth'.vell  was  tin;  ohjcc.l  of  her  admiration. 
Henry  had  for  some  time  icsivlcl  at  (;!a.«{,'ow,  where  he  had  sulTered 
severely  (torn  illiK;s».  'I'hitiuT  Mary  went,  and  j)revaii(Ml  ujton  hiiii  to 
eoine  to  lalin'jurfih,  to  wliieh  jdaecr  \)v.  was  earried  in  a  litter.  The  house 
prepared  for  his  recr[,!ion  beionired  to  the  provost  of  a  collegiate  ciiurv'ii, 
called  Kirk  of  Field,  and  had  all  the  udvaiUage.s  of  healthful  air  to  reemii- 
niend  il,  and  its  solitude  reiiilered  it  a  proper  place  for  iheeommissionof 
that  crime,  with  a  view  lo  which  it  seems  naiiifeslly  to  have  been  elio-ien. 
Mary  attended  the  kniff  with  assiduous  care,  she  even  .'dept  twoiiijjhts  in 
the  cliamlier  under  lii.s  ajiarlmeiit.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  Kebruary,  I.">(i7, 
she  left  him,  in  order  to  be  jne.'icnt  at  a  iiiasijue  in  the  palan*.  At  two 
o'elntk  the  next  morninir  the  house  was  blown  nj>  with  jfimpowder.  'i'lic 
(lead  body  of  ilie  kins.',  >vith  that  of  a  set  vant  «  ho  slejit  in  the  same  room, 
were  found  lyinjr  in  an  adjacent  ffjirden,  without  the  eily  wall,  iiiilc/uelicri 
by  fire,  and  Aiih  no  bruise  or  iiiark  of  violence.  The  (jui  en  and  lioilnvell 
were  generally  suspected  of  the  murder,  not  only  by  her  own  subjeels,  but 
by  all  Kuropo,  over  which  tlia  news  spread  rapidly,  and  excited  universal 
horror;  but  what  contributed  most  to  convince  the  world  of  her  jfuilt,  wus 
her  marriage,  on  the  l')ih  day  of  May  foilowinp,  with  liothwell.  Tins  iiide 
cent  act  excited  particular  indifrnalion  and  alihorrenee  in  the  .Scots;  aiu' 
in  one  mouth  Uothwell  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  llij,'lit  to  Norway 
wlicre  he  died  in  a  miserable  slate,  while  .Mary  surrendered  herself  to  tlit 
nobles,  who  eoiidueted  her  to  Kdiuiiurjrli,  amid  the  execrations  of  the 
soliliiirs  and  the  multitul'\  The  foUowins;  eveuuijj  she  was  conveyed, 
under  a  sfronir  guard,  to  I.ochlevin  castle,  and  put  under  the  care  ol 
William  Douglas,  the  owiu  i' (>f  it.  to  keep  Ikt  ;is  a  prisoiuT.  in  tins 
pl.ice  she  resi^^ucd  the  erov.n  ty  her  sun,  and  appointed  the  e,ii!  of  .Murr.ij 
regent. 

A.  n.  l."'r>7. — James  VI.,  at  the  time  an  infant,  wjis  crowned  at  Stirliiiij 
on  the  ;.'ntli  day  of  July,  l.'Jfi?  ;  and  the  earl  of  Murray  assumed  tin.' 
regeiiey.  the  good  effects  of  whiidi  was  cjuiekly  felt,  lie  called  ii  parlia- 
ment, that  confirmed  tlie  l)roeeedin^s  of  the  confederates.  Here  the  let- 
ters wtucli  Mary  had  written  to  liothwell  were  produced,  which  proved 
her  to  he  aercssory  to  the  murder  of  the  kiui;.  Vet  (JcdrKi;  Douglas,  a 
youth  of  eiifhtccn,  and  brother  to  William  Dou^flas,  who  had  charge  oi 
Mary,  was  induced,  by  lier  alTable  aiiil  insinuating  manner,  to  let  her 
C3cape.  On  Sunday,  the  '2d  of  May,  wlule  his  l)ri/lhcr  was  at  sup[)er,  he 
procured  the  keys  which  unlocked  her  ;ipartment ;  and  thii  tpiecn  iuid  one 
of  her  maids  were  suffered  to  escape  to  a  boat  on  thelakeready  to  receive 
her.  Slic  travelled  all  night,  attended  by  Douglas,  Scton,  and  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  and  in  two  days  reached  Hamilton,  where  she  raised  a  liirge 
army.  The  regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  justice,  wlien  he 
heard  of  Mary's  flight ;  i,uul  her  army,  already  strong,  was  only  ei^^lit 
miles  distant.  In  this  dangerous  exigency  the  superiority  of  Murray's 
genius  iippeared,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  co.ndition  to  take  the  ficdd.  l)c- 
twecn  the  two  armies,  and  on  the  road  towards  Dumbarton,  I;iy  Limgsidii- 
hill.  This  tlio  regent  had  the  precuition  to  seize,  and  here  he  awaited  th'' 
approach  of  the  enemy.  The  ene mnter  was  fierce  and  desp<Tate ;  n; 
length  the  queen's  army  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  the  rout  imuK- 
diately  became  uni\ersal.  Mary  witnessed  the  battle  from  a  hilt,  and 
when  she  saw  the  army,  her  last  hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion, 
she  began  her  fliglit,  and  never  slept  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
drcnan,  in  Galloway,  full  sixtv  Scots  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.     Froin 
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flienco  sho  escaped  in  a  flshnrman's  boat  to  Carlisle,  witli  about  twenty 
attendants.  This  event  took  place  on  the  ICdU  of  May,  1508,  Elizabeth 
no  f-ooner  hoard  that  Mary  had  arrived  in  KuKhind,  than  she  resolved  to 
detain  her.  With  this  view  she  instantly  dispatched  Lord  Scrope,  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollya,  with  letters  full  of  kiiulness  and  condolence  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  prevent  her  escape.  Mary  was  soon  after 
conducted  to  IJolton,  a  m  iU  of  Lord  Serope's  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire. 
She  was  some  time  after,  on  account  of  a  reh<,'llion  in  her  favour,  removed 
to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strenjfth,  which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  reg. 
nlar  sicfje.  Weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  as  thr;  Scotch  queen,  HIizu- 
both  resolved  to  deliver  her  to  the  regent  on  certain  conditions,  Hut  wliile 
this  affair  was  in  ne^'otiation,  the  regent  was  innrd(!red  by  Hamilton,  of 
Hotliwellhangh,  a  person  who  owed  his  life  to  tlie  regent's  clemency. 
Thus  eiid<'d  the  ccdebrated  man,  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  James  the 
Fifth,  by  Lady  Frskine,  and  natural  brother  of  Mary,  (jueen  of  Scots.  He 
possessiul  per-ional  nitrcpidity,  military  skdl,  and  sagacity.  He  was  a 
friend  to  leariiint,',  zealous  for  tiie  reformed  religion,  and  lii  iTal  to  all 
whom  he  esteemed  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  I'rieiKlship.  He  was  long 
and  atTectidiiately  remembertMl  among  the  pcoph;  by  the  name  of  the 
"good  regent." 

A.  n.  l.'»7() — The  earl  of  Lenox,  father  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley,  the 
liutibaiid  (if  M;iry,  was  elected  regent  on  the  13lh  of  July,  1570  ;  and  in 
1,071  l)umi)arton  castle  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Captain  (.'rawford;  a 
service  of  great  importance  to  the  regent,  being  the  only  fortilUd  i)lace  in 
the  kingdom  that  held  out  for  itic  queen.  He  was,  however,  surprised 
and  murdered  at  Stirling,  on  the;  3(1  of  September,  1571.  The  earl  of  Mar 
was  chosen  regent  by  a  majority  of  voices,  on  the  fith  of  September,  but 
he  retained  the  situation  no  longer  than  the  iiOih  of  ()ct(/ber,  157-',  when 
the  earl  of  Morton  was  elected,  the  fourth  who  had  held  thiit  dangerous 
office  in  the  si)a(  e  of  five  years,  James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age.  Alexander  Frskine  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  education;  and 
under  him  the  celebrated  Uiiehanan  acted  as  prece[)tor,  assisted  by  three 
Others  of  the  first  ability.  The  nation  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of 
Morton;  and  those  about  the  king  infused    into  him  suspicions  of  his 

Emver  and  designs.  The  earls  of  Alhol  and  Argyll  were  animaKMl  against 
im  with  implacable  resentment ;  they  beseeclied  the  king  to  call  • 
council  of  the  nobles.  James  consented,  and  letters  were  issued  for  that 
pur[iose.  This  council  met  March  21,  l.')78,  and  advised  the  king  to  de- 
prive Morton  of  the  regency,  and  tak(!  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
Own  hands.     Morton  immediately  acipiiesced ;  and  a  council  of  twelve 

Eiers  were  appointed  l(t  assist  the  king  in  the  ;»dministration  of  afTairs. 
orton,  however,  gained  the  ascendancy  in  a  month,  and  resumed  his  former 
authority.  Jumcs  early  discovered  that  excessive  attachment  to  favour- 
ites which  accompanied  him  through  life.  Ksme  Stuart,  second  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  and  Captain  James  .Smart, 
aecond  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  were  most  in  his  confidence.  Hoth  these 
favourites  laboured  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Morton  ;  they  accused 
him  of  thiMnurder  of  the  late  king,  and  olfercd  to  verify  this  charge  by 
legal  evidence.  Morton  was  confined  first  to  his  own  house,  and  after- 
wards in  the  castle  of  Fldinburgh  ;  and  he  was  soon  a''*T  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed.  What  ho  confessed  with  regard  lo  the  crime  is  re- 
markable ;  it  amounted  to  this,  that  Both  well  and  Huntley  were  the  per- 
petrators, and  that  the  queen  was  the  author  of  it.  Morton  was  executed 
m  1.581.  The  enterprise  called  the  "raid  of  lluthven"  happened  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  king  was  seized  in  Hntiiven  castle  by  (lowrie, 
Boyd,  (JIamis,  and  Oliphant.  This  conspiracy,  it  is  said,  was  counte- 
nanced by  Elizabeth.  James,  however,  in  Jime,  1583,  escaped  out  of 
the  hands  of  the.  conspirators,  after  upwards  of  ten  mt^nth's  confinement. 
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In  158J,  tlin  partisans  of  Mary  wrro  buHicd  in  n  conspirary  agalnn 
Eliziibt'tli,  caL'.'il  lli«'  Oreiil  Pint,  or  Df.ii^nmeut,  which  sh"  no  sooniT  din. 
eoveri'd.  thiiii  sliu  rrsolvcd  lo  tako  Mary  ont  of  llui  hands  of  iho  rarl  ol 
Shrcw.sliury,  whi>  li'>d  liad  iho  care  of  her  fifteen  years,  anil  appointed  Sii 
AniiaH  I'auii^l  ami  Sir  Drue  Drury  lo  l;o  her  keepers.  Soon  after  this  an 
act  was  |)aH!ji'(l,  which  rendered  Niary  aeeoimtal)lt!  not  only  for  he  own 
actions,  hut  for  tliose  of  others,  in  roiise(]uenee  of  which  dlic  niiffht  forfeit 
her  rit;lil  of  succession,  and  even  her  life  itself.  I'Voni  this  period  Mary 
was  treated  with  iniri'asedri);onr;  almost  all  herhcrvauts  were  dismissed, 
she  was  removed  to  Teihury,  and,  shortly  after,  was  tried  and  executed. 

The  next  evcni  "'  i.nportanee  connected  with  the  court  of  .■Scotland, 
wtiS  the  mama."'  of  .lames  to  Itii!  j)riiicess  Ann  of  Denmark,  which  took 
place  Noveml)  r  '•21,  l.'iS!).  As  the  prospect  of  sueeeedin;;  lolhe  crown  oi 
Kngiand  drew  near,  James  thoujflit  it  prudent  to  endeavour  to  ^'iiin  a  jiarly 
in  that  country.  Kdward  llruce,  his  amhassador  at  the  court  of  Klizaheth, 
solicited  her  in  the  most  earnest  maniu-r  to  recognize  his  title  hy  soni« 
puhlic  deeii ;  liut  a  general  and  evasiv(!  answer  was  all  that  James  could 
obtain.  .\s  no  iuijjri'ssion  coidd  be  made  on  the  (jiieen,  the  ambassador 
was  tlieti  ordered  lo  soimd  the  disposition  of  her  sul>jects.  In  this  ho 
succeeded,  iind  many  i>f  the  hifjbesi  rank  gave  him  re[)eaied  assnranceBol 
their  resohiiion  to  assert  bis  master's  rijjht  aijainsl  every  pictender. 

Durinj,'  tli(^  summer  of  KJOO,  Scotland  enjoyed  an  unusual  lran(|uillity, 
wluMi,  in  tile  midst  of  tliis  security,  the  kiiijf's  life  was  exposed  to  the  ut- 
most dancer,  by  a  coiis|)iracy  altoifether  niiex|)eeteil,  and  aliiinsi  inexpli- 
cable. 'I'lie  authors  of  it  were  John  Ihilbvcii,  earl  of  (iowrie,  and  hi.s 
brother  Alexander,  the  sons  of  that  earl  who  was  beheaded  in  the  ye.ir 
1S81.  On  the  4th  of  .\u^nist,  as  the  kin;,',  wiio  duriiiff  the  huntinf';  season 
resided  at  Falkland,  was  goiug  out  to  Ins  sport  early  in  the  mor'iiii|L',  ho 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kullivcu,  who,  with  an  air  of  iinportaiife, 
told  him,  that  the  eveiiiiijr  before  he  had  met  an  unknown  man,  of  a  sus- 
picions apjiearance,  walking  alone  in  a  by-jiatii,  near  his  brother's  house 
at  I'erlli,  ami  on  searching  him,  had  found  under  bis  cloak  a  pot  lilled 
with  a  fjreat  (jii.Mitity  <d"  fiirei;;n  t;ol(l  ;  that  he  hid  immediately  seized 
both  hiin  and  his  treasure,  and,  without  (•(Mnmiiiiiealiii'j'  the  matter  to  any 
person,  had  ke|)t  him  coiirmeil  and  bouiiil  in  a  sidilnry  lioii'^e,  and  that  lie 
thouylit  it  his  duty  to  im[)art  such  a  singular  event  first  of  all  to  his  maj- 
esty. James  iinmediat(dy  suspected  this  person  to  be  a  seminary  jiriest 
supplied  with  forei<,'n  (jold,  in  order  to  excite  new  commotions  in  tlic 
kinijdoin,  and  resolved  to  empower  the  ma<;i8trates  of  Perth  to  call  the 
person  before  them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  ciremiistances  of  the  story. 
Ruthven  violently  opposed  this  resolution,  and,  with  many  arfjnment.*,  in- 
duced the  king  lo  ride  directly  to  Perth,  and  lo  examine  the  mailer  in 
person.  When  w  ithin  a  mile  of  ihe  town,  Ihilhven  rode  forward  to  inform 
his  brother  of  the  king's  arrival,  with  about  twenty  attendants.  No  prep- 
arations were  made  for  his  entertainment ;  although  the  earl  appeared  pen- 
sivc  and  embarrassed,  he  took  great  pains  to  atone,  by  his  eonrlesy,  for 
the  coininon  fare  with  which  he  treated  his  <juest.  .\s  soon  as  the  king's 
repast  was  over,  his  attendants  were  conducted  to  dinner  in  another  room. 
Ruthven  told  him  now  was  the  time  to  go  lo  the  chamber  where  the  un- 
known person  was  kept;  and,  conduciinnr  the  king  up  a  staircase,  and 
then  through  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  behimi 
him,  led  him  ai  last  to  a  small  study,  in  wliieli  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour. 
Willi  a  sword  and  a  dagger  by  his  side.  'I'he  king,  who  expected  lo  liavr 
found  one  disarmed  and  bound,  started  at  the  sight.  Ihithven,  snatching 
the  dagger  from  the  girille  of  the  man  in  armour,  and  holding  it  to  ihe 
king's  breast,  "  Remember,"  said  ho,  "  how  'injusily  my  fainer  suffered  hy 
your  command.  Yon  are  now  my  prisoner;  submit  to  my  disposal  with- 
out resistance  or  outer}',  or  this  dagger  shall  instantly  revenge  his  blood.* 
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James  cxpoitulated  with  Rulhvoii,  entreated,  and  flattered  liiin,  Wordi 
had  no  efrect.  Ituthvcn  t(dd  him  that  h(i  must  die,  and  atteni[>led  to  hind 
his  hands.  James,  unarmed  as  he  was,  scorned  to  siihmit  to  that  iiidi^' 
nity,  and,  losing  with  the  assassin,  a  tierce  stniififle  ensued,  the  man  in 
armour  standing  moiioniess  all  the  while,  and  the  king  dra^^niiK  Uiithveii 
towards  a  window  which  was  open.  The  king  then,  with  a  voice  of  ter- 
ror, loudly  exclaimed,  "  Treason!  treason!  lielp!  I  am  iiiunlered  !"  Iliit 
attendants  heard  and  knew  his  voice,  and  saw  at  the  window  a  hand  wliiidi 
praspi'd  the  king's  neck  with  violence;.  They  flew  to  his  assistance,  ainl 
Sir  John  Ramsay  first  entering  the  apartment,  rushed  upon  I'.uthven,  who 
was  still  strng(,'linij  with  his  royal  master,  struck  hiiii  twice  with  his 
dat;ii[cr,  and  thrust  him  towards  the  stairs,  where  Sir  Thomas  I'.rskme 
and"sir  ilun;h  llerrics  met  and  killed  him.  (iovvri<'  now  rushed  into  the 
room,  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  followed  liy  seven  of  his  attendants 
well  armed,  and,  witli  a  hud  voice,  threatened  llieni  all  with  instant  death. 
Notwithstandinjr  the  incciuality  of  numbers,  they  encoimtered  the  earl,  and 
Sir  Jcdin  Uamsay  pierced  (Jowric  to  the  heart,  who  f(dl  wiihont  iiiierinji 
a  word.  Ills  foUowi'rs  havini.j  received  .s(!vcral  wounds,  iiiime(liately 
fled.  The  parliament  lo'^t  no  time  in  iiroceediinr  ajjainst  the  consi)irators. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brollii;rs  W(.Te  produced  there  accordiuif  to 
law,  an  iiulictmeiit  for  liiLfli  treason  was  prcferrc^il  against  them,  witnesseii 
were  examined,  and,  by  an  unanimous  sentence,  the  punishment  due  to 
traitors  was  inlbcted  on  their  dead  bodies,  'i'he  parliament  also  enai-ted 
that  the  siiriiainc  of  llnthven  siiould  be  abolished. 

(iuecii  i;ii/.abelh  died  on  the  '~'ltli  o(  March,  li)04,in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  a^e,  and  the  forty-Ciftli  of  her  rciijn.  A  short  time  previous  lo  her 
death,  she  declared  to  (-'ceil  and  the  lord  ailmiral,  "  that  her  cmisin,  tlie 
kiiifj  of  Scots,  should  be  her  successor."  This  she  conlirined  on  her 
death-bed.  As  soon  as  she;  had  breathed  her  last,  the  lords  of  the  council 
proclaimed  James  kiiif?  of  Knglaml.  All  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  for- 
eigners in  favour  of  the  infanta,  all  the  cabals  formed  within  the  kingdom 
lo  support  the  title  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  dis- 
appeared in  a  moment.  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Nor- 
♦huinbcrlaiid,  and  Thomas  .Somerset,  son  of  tli«.'  earl  of  Worcf^stcr,  were 
d'<pal(du'd  lo  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  James,  signed  by  all  the  peers  and 
p'.'ivy  councillors  then  in  liondon,  infonning  him  of  lllizabcth'.s  (h^ceaso, 
and  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Me  prepared  lo  set  out  for  London, 
and  appointed  the  queen  to  follow  him  within  a  lew  weeks. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ACCESSION  Of  JA51E3  TIIK  SIXTH  OF  SCI) TLANn,  A.NO  TlIK  FIRST  OK  K.MOLAN' 

On  the  .5tli  of  April  James  ben-nn  his  journey  with  a  splendid  tiain,  and 
entering  London  on  the  7th  of  May,  took  peaceable  pos-.^sion  of  the 
throne  of  Enghmd.  Hut  from  this  period  to  the  legislative  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  Scotland  declined  not  only  in  importane(!  but  in  wealth.  In- 
stead of  enjoyinnr  any  advantages  by  the  alliance,  it  was  considered  ratlier 
as  an  appendage  of  England  than  an  important  part  of  (»reat  Uritain, 
and  it  was  consequently  neglected. 

We  shall  in  this  place  introduce  the  reflections  of  that  able  historian, 
Dr.  Robertson,  on  the  alteration  produced  in  the  ixtlitical  and  social  slate 
©*■  Scotland  by  this  event.  "The  Scots,"  he  says,  "dazzled  with  the 
glory  of  giving  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  relying  on  the  par- 
tiality of  their  native  jirince,  and  in  full  expectation  of  sharing  liberally 
In  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  now  would  be  able  to  bestow,  at- 
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isiidod  little  to  the  most  obvious  consequeiiRcs  of  tiiat  great  event,  and 
rejoiced  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Kngiand,  as  if  it  had  been  no 
less  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  than  honourable  to  the  king.  By  his  ac- 
cession, James  acquired  such  an  immense  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
and  splendour,  that  the  nobles,  astonished  and  intimidated,  thou',Mit  it  vain 
to  struggle  for  privileges  which  they  were  now  unable  to  defend.  Nor 
was  it  from  fear  alone  they  submitted  to  the  yoke  ;  James,  partial  to  his 
countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  should  partake  in  his  good  fortune, 
loaded  them  with  riches  and  honours  ;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred 
with  the  dread  of  his  power,  in  taming  their  fierce  and  independent  spirits. 
The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  supreme  law  in  Scotland,  and  the 
nobles  strove,  with  emulation,  who  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands 
which  tliey  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  contemn.  Satisfied  with 
having  subjected  the  nobles  to  the  crown, the  king  left  them  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  over  tiicir  own  vassals.  The  extensive 
rights  vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful  instruments 
of  oppression,  and  the  military  ideas  on  which  tliese  rights  were  founded, 
beinji  gradually  lost  or  disregarded,  nothing  remained  to  correct  or  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercised.  The  nobles  exliaust- 
ing  tiieir  fortinies  by  the  expense  of  frequent  attendance  upon  the  Kngiish 
court,  and  by  attempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  tlie  people,  who  durst 
hardly  utter  complaints  wliich  they  knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign,  nor  move  him  to  grant  them  any  redress.  From  the 
union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution  in  1088,  Scotland  was  platied  in  a 
political  situation  of  all  others  the  most  singular  and  uidiappy  ;  subjected 
at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a  monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction 
of  an  aristocracy,  it  sufTered  all  the  miseries  pecidiar  to  both  these  forms 
of  government.  Its  kings  were  despotic,  its  nobles  were  slaves  and 
tyrants,  and  the  people  groaned  under  the  rigorous  domination  of  both." 
As  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  power,  the  pcojile  acquired  liberty. 
Exempted  from  burdens  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject,  screened 
from  oppression,  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed,  and  adopted  into 
a  constitution  whose  genius  and  laws  were  more  liberal  than  their  own, 
they  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their  manners,  made  improve- 
ments in  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  cultivated  tiic  arts  and  sciences. 
Since  the  union,  the  commons,  anciently  neglected  by  tlieir  kings,  and 
seldom  courted  by  the  nobles,  have  emerged  into  dignity,  and,  beingf 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  privileges  which  the  English  had  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  must  now  be  deemed  a  body  not 
less  considerable  in  the  one  kingdom  than  in  th(^  other.  The  (duirch  felt 
the  ofTects  of  the  power  which  the  king  acquired  by  his  accession,  and  its 
revolutions  are  worthy  of  notice.  James,  delighted  with  the  splendour 
and  authority  which  the  English  bishops  enjoyed,  and  eager  to  eflect  a 
union  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  he  had,  in  vain,  attempted  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both  churches  to 
an  exact  conformity  with  each  other.  Three  Scotchmen  were  consecrated 
bishops  at  London.  From  them  their  brethren  were  conimanded  to  re- 
ceive orders.  Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland  were  imposed,  and 
though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  the  nobles,  boldly  opposed  these 
innovations,  James,  long  practised  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  man- 
aging them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance.  But  Charles  I.,  a  super 
stitious  prince,  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Scots,  imprudent  and 
precipitant  in  all  the  measures  he  pursued  in  that  kingdom,  pressing  too 
eagerly  the  reception  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  indiscreetly  attempting 
a  resumption  of  church  lands,  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war;  and  the 
people  being  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  own  wishes,  the  episcopal 
church  was  overturned,  and  the  presbyterian  government  and  discipline 
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were  le-eslfiblished  with  new  vigour.  Together  witli  monaicliy,  episco- 
pacy ivas  restored  in  Scotland.  A  form  of  govornmont  so  odious  to  the 
people,  required  force  to  uphold  it,  aiuUhough  not  only  the  wliole  rigour 
of  authority,  but  all  tlie  barbarity  of  persecution,  were  employed  in  its 
support,  the  aversion  of  the  nation  was  insurmountable,  and  it  subsisted 
with  dilFiculty.  At  the  revolution,  tiie  inclinations  of  the  people  were 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  presliyterian  govern- 
ment was  again  cstabliKlied,  and,  being  .'Uified  by  the  union,  is  still  main- 
tained in  tiie  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  Uie  accession  extend  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions  alone;  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its  tasti;  and  spirit, 
things  of  a  nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by  that  event. 
When  learning  revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  eeiiiiiries,  all  the 
modern  languages  were  in  a  state  (ixtremely  barbarous,  devoid  of  elegunee, 
of  vigour,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  aiitlior  thought  of  writing  in  lan- 
guage so  ill  adapted  to  express  and  embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of  erect- 
ing a  work  for  iinmortalily  with  such  rude  and  perisliable  materials.  As 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  time  ilid  not  owe  its  rise  to  any  original 
effort  of  the  hiinian  mind,  but  was  excited  chii^tiy  by  admiration  of  the 
ancients,  which  began  then  to  be  studied  in  every  part  of  Europe,  their 
compositions  were  deemed  not  only  the  st.nidards  of  taste  and  of  senti 
ment,  but  of  style,  and  even  the  languages  in  which  they  wroti-  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar,  and  almost  conseeraied  to  learning  and  the  muses. 
Not  only  the  manner  of  the  ancients  was  imitated,  but  their  language  wa« 
adopted,  and,  extravagant  as  the  attempt  may  appear  to  write  in  a  dea4 
tongue,  in  which  men  were  not  accustonu.'d  to  think,  and  winch  they  could 
not  speak,  or  even  pronounce,  the  success  of  it  was  astonishing.  As  tkt^y 
formed  their  style  upon  the  purest  models,  and  were  uninl'ected  with 
those  barbarisms  which  the  inaccuracy  of  familiar  conversation,  the  af- 
fectation of  courts,  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  a  thousand  other 
causes  introduced  into  living  languages,  many  modern*  have  attained  to 
a  degree  of  elocpicnce  in  their  Latin  compositions  which  the  Romans 
themselves  scarce  possessed  btjyond  the  limits  of  the  Augnst.'in  age. 
While  tills  was  almost  the  only  species  of  compoi^ition,  and  all  authors, 
by  using  one  coininon  language,  could  lie  brougfit  to  .i  nearer  I'i'inpariL'on, 
tiie  Scottish  writers  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
happy  genius  of  Huchanan,  eipially  formed  U)  excel  in  prose  and  ni  verf  r 
more  various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant  t!i,in  that  i>(  almost  an) 
other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  retlccts,  with  regard  to  this  [jarticular. 
tiie  greatest  lustre  on  his  country. 

JJiit  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue  wis  irksome  ;  the 
uneiiual  return  for  their  industry  wliich  authors  met  with,  -.v'ho  could  he 
read  and  admired  only  within  die  narrow  circle  of  the  learned,  w  ;-  mor- 
tifying :  and  men,  instead  of  wasting  ii  ilf  their  lives  in  leariun<;  tuc  lan- 
guage of  the  Iloinans,  began  to  refine  and  to  polish  their  own.  Tiie 
modern  tongues  were  found  to  be  susceptible  of  beauties  and  graces  wliich. 
if  not  eijual  to  those  of  the  ancient  ones,  were  at  hsasl  more  attainable. 
The  Italians  having  first  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no  longer  used  in 
works  of  taste,  but  was  confined  to  books  of  science;  and  tiie  politer 
nations  have  banished  i:  even  from  these.  The  Scots,  we  may  presume, 
would  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  this  change  in  the  public;  taste,  and 
would  still  have  been  able  to  maintain  some  equality  with  other  nations 
in  thiir  pursuit  of  literary  honour.  The  Knglish  and  Scottisli  languages, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  were  at  the  end  of  the  sixteentii  ceiuury 
in  a  state  nearly  similar,  differing  from  one  another  somewhat  in  orthog- 
raphy, though  not  only  tlie  words,  but  the  idioms,  were  miu^h  the  same. 
The  letters  of  several  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  age  were  not  inferior  ia 
elegance,  or  in  ourity,  to  those  of  the  English  ministers  with  whom  they 
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corresponded.  James  liimself  was  master  of  a  style  far  from  contpmpti. 
ble,  and  by  liis  example  and  encouragement  the  Seottisli  langnage  might 
have  kept  pace  with  the  English  in  refinement.  Scotland  might  have  had 
a  series  of  authors  in  its  own,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language  to  boast  of; 
and  the  improvements  in  taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  tlie  sciences,  which 
spread  over  the  other  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been 
unknown  tiierc. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gradually 
refining  their  language  and  tiieir  taste  ;  in  Scotland  the  former  was  nuich 
debased,  and  the  latter  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  both  nations  were  emerging  out  of  barbarUy ;  but  the  distance 
between  them,  which  was  then  inconsiaerable,  became,  before  the  end  of 
it,  immense.  Even  after  science  );.id  once  dawned  upon  them,  the  Scoi,^ 
seemed  to  sink  back  into  ignorance  and  obscurity,  and  active  and  intelli- 
gent as  tiicy  naturally  were,  they  continued,  while  other  nations  were  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a  state  of  langour.  This,  iiow- 
ever,  must  be  imputed  to  the  unliappiness  of  their  political  situation,  not 
to  any  defect  of  genius ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree, 
than  ilie  olher  began  to  display  itself.  The  act  abolishing  the  power  of 
the  lords  of  tlie  articles,  and  other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  revolution, 
having  introduced  freedom  of  debate  into  tiie  Scottish  parliament, 
eloquence,  with  all  the  arts  that  accomjiany  or  perfect  it,  became  innne- 
diate  objects  of  attention  ;  and  the  example  of  Fletcher  of  Salton  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  general  sentiments, 
and,  iiotwillistaiuling  some  peculiar  idioms,  were;  able  to  express  them- 
selves with  energy  and  with  elega'ice. 

At  length,  the  union  havinj  incorporated  the  two  i-.aiions,  and  rendered 
them  onc>  peo[)le,  the  distinctions  which  subsisted  for  many  ■'gesgra.lually 
wore  away  ;  the  same  manners  prevailed  in  both  parts  of  tiie  island  ;  the 
same  authors  were  read  and  admiied;  the  same  entertainments  were  fre- 
quented by  the  elegant  and  polite ;  and  the  same  standard  of  taste  and  of 
|)urity  in  language  was  established.  The  Scots,  after  being  placed,  during 
a  whole  century,  .n  a  situation  no  less  fatal  to  the  liberty  than  to  tlie  taste 
and  genius  of  the  nation,  were  at  once  put  in  possession  of  privileges 
more  valuable  tlian  those  which  their  ancestors  had  formerly  enjoyed  ; 
and  every  obstruction  that  had  retarded  heir  pursuit,  or  ])rcvent('d  their 
acquisition  of  literary  fame,  was  wholly  removed.  There  were  seven 
Scottish  |)arliainents  called  after  the  accession  of  James,  wherein  lu;  pre- 
sided by  a  commissioner.  An  act  was  was  jiassed  in  KJOtJ  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  estate  of  bishops  ;  which  wa«  followed  by  a  great  variety  of 
laws  for  giving  proper  effect  to  the  general  principle;  and  there  were  also 
many  laws  enacted  for  promoting  domestic  economy.  After  governing 
Scotland  with  considerable  success  during  his  occupation  of  the  throne 
of  England,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  \C)2'j,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Charles  I.,  then  in  the  2;Jlh  year  of  his  age. 
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eUAFTEIt  V 

rnOM   TIlK   ACCESSION    OF    fHARI.ES    1.    TO    THE   DEATH    OF   WILLIAM    III. 

During  the  first  ten  yoars  of  diaries'  reign  nothing  occurred  in  Scot- 
land calculaied  to  disturb  tiie  serenity  of  his  rule  ;  but  '.his  calm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  frequent  broils  and  contentions,  arising  from  many  causes,  but 
chiefly  originating  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Among  many  laws  of  a 
salutary  tendency,  they  passed  an  act,  reserving  to  the  crown  those  lands 
which  the  baronage  had  wrested  from  the  church ;  the  clergy  were  thus 
benefitted,  the  people  were  relieved,   but    the  barons   were  offended 
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Charles,  who  was  aitached  to  episnopacy  from  sincere  religious  convic- 
tions, as  well  as  from  views  of  political'  expediency,  formed  the  scheme 
of  nssiiiilliiting  in  all  respects  the  churches  in  Engl.ind  and  Scotland. 
With  this  view  ho  determined  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  which  in  Scotland 
iiad  never  been  regularly  used;  and  he  insisted  upon  the  reception  of  a 
set  of  canons  abolishing  the  control  over  ecclesiastical  measures  which 
the  inferior  churcii  judicatories  had  been  permitted  to  exercise.  Tiie 
violence  with  which  all  this  was  resisted  was  carried  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant pitch,  the  clergy  were  insulted,  and  episcopacy  was  again  contem- 
[jhited  as  the  engine  of  popery  and  ('ospotism.  Tiie  dissensions  wliicli 
soon  arose  in  England  cherished  tliis  state  of  mind ;  the  discontented  in 
Scotland  made  common  cause  with  the  disaffected  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  ;  they  bound  themselves  by  the  extraordinary  deed  wiiich  they 
entitled  "  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  to  exterminate  prelacy  as  a 
corruption  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  took  an  active  part  in  those  violent 
scenes  which  eiuicd  in  the  death  of  Ciiarles  and  the  erection  of  the  com- 
monwealth. To  describe  the  battles  wliich  took  place  between  royalists 
and  roundheads,  or  to  make  comments  on  tiie  hypocrisy  and  faithlessness 
of  the  times,  would  be  to  repeat  that  which  has  already  found  a  place 
in  this  volume,  and  which  must  remain  tlie  foulest  blot  in  tlie  annals  of 
England.  We  sliall  therefore  merely  observe,  that  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  in  IfilH,  the  Scots  proclaimed  his  son  king,  under  the  title  of 
Ciiarles  II.;  and  tiiat  some  months  after  Tiis  defeat  a',  Worcester,  Scot- 
land was  incorporated  into  one  commonwealth  with  England. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  tiie  Scottish  parliament  assembled, 
under  llie  earl  of  Middleton,  tiie  king's  commissianer,  on  the  I't  of 
January,  KKil.  He  declared  the  king's  resolution  to  maintain  the  true 
reformed  jirotestant  religion,  as  it  had  been  established  during  the  reigns 
of  his  father  and  grandfather;  intimating,  however,  diat  he  would  restore 
the  episcopal  government,  though  he  allowed,  meanwhile,  the  administra- 
tion of  sessions,  presbyteries,  and  synods.  This  e  ideavour  to  establish 
episcopacy  was  violently  opposed,  and  led  to  the  most  cruel  p  rsecution 
of  the  prcsbyteriaus,  which  lasted  with  more  or  less  severity,  during  the 
whole  of  tlie  reign.  Numbers  were  executed;  otlicrs  were  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  tortured;  and  whole  tracts  of  the  country  were  placed  under 
a  military  despotism  of  the  worst  description.  Driven  to  desperation,  the 
presbyterian  party  had  several  times  recourse  to  arms,  aiitl,  althougli  in 
some  cases  suc(;('ssful,  they  were  Anally  defeated  and  scattered  at  Both- 
well-bridge. 

A.  D.  1ij85. — On  ascending  the  throne,  .Tames  II.  professed  his  intention 
to  sup])ort  the  government,  in  church  and  state,  as  by  law  established  ; 
yet  his  predilection  for  the  catholic  religion  was  evident  in  his  very  first 
acts.  Compliant  as  the  Scottish  parliament  was  in  what  related  to  theii 
civil  liberties,  they  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  religious  principles 
On  this  point,  indeed,  the  people  of  Scotland  were  unanimous,  and  when 
they  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  read  his  declaration 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  in  support  of  law,  they  hailed  his  advent  with  joy. 
The  nobles  began  to  intrigue,  the  populace,  in  their  zeal,  broke  out  into 
insurrection  against  the  catholics  at  Edinburgh,  i;nd  all  classes  looked 
up  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the  deliverer  of  the  two  nations  from  popish 
dominion.  William  consulted  several  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  clergy,  and 
gentry,  regarding  the  state  of  their  country,  and  issued  circular  letters, 
summoning  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1G89,  When 
they  met  tliey  decided  tliat  king  James,  by  his  abuse  of  power,  had  for- 
foitinl  tlie  rights  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  declared  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange  to  be  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  This  act,  which 
involved  such  mighty  con:iequences,  was  attended  by  a  declaration  ol 
their  wrongs  and  rights.     Former  insurrections,  though  accompanied  bv 
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many  mischiefs,  passed  away  without  iiiiy  advantage  to  the  nation. 
Though  the  revolution  of  1089  brought  with  it  a  civil  war,  it  was  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  constitution,  of  preserving  public  liberty,  and 
securing  private  rights.  The  presbyteriim  church  was  now  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  episcopacy,  the  prerogative  was  restrained  to  its  proper 
functions,  and  many  salutary  laws  for  pionioting  domestic  economy  were 
enacted. 

Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  tliero  was  a  considerablt;  party  that  remained 
attached  to  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts ;  audit  was  found  to  be  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  tiie  Higl)iaiid(  rs  to  the  expulsion  of  thcirancient 
race  of  nionarclis.  Many  of  them  were  in  open  state  of  rebellion.  How- 
ever, in  August,  1G92,  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  to 
such  insurgents  as  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December.  The  last  man  to  submit 
',v;is  Macdonald  of  Glcncoe,  and  he,  owing  to  the  snows  and  other  inter- 
ruptions which  lie  met  with  on  the  road,  did  not  reach  Inverary,  the 
county  t()wn,  in  time,  and  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  was  ther.'fuic  strict- 
ly lorfcited.  William  was  informed,  and  fully  believed  that  Macilonald  of 
'I'lencoe  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  and  a 
warrant  of  military  execution  was  procured  from  him  against  the  unfortu- 
rate  chief  and  his  whole  tribe.  .\  detachment  of  soldiers,  one  huiidrec 
and  twenty  in  number,  commanded  by  ('ajitaiii  Campbell,  was  ordcnnl  oi.» 
■'  •>  1st  of  February,  to  repair  to  (jlencoe,  where  they  were  quartered  A)' 
.1  .ortnight  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  sequestered  vale.  On  t'lo 
evening  of  the  13ih  orders  arrived  to  attack  the  Macdonalds  wiiile  aslee() 
at  midnight,  and  not  to  suffer  a  man  to  ejeape  their  swonis;  an  order 
which  the  soldiers  obeyed  with  ruthless  barbarity.  Thirty-eight  persons, 
among  whom  were  Glencoe  and  his  wife,  thus  mercilessly  perished  ;  tlio 
rest,  alarmed  by  tlie  report  of  the  musketry,  escajied  to  the  hills,  and  were 
only  preserved  from  destruction  by  a  tempest  that  added  to  the  horrors  ol 
the  night.  T.'ie  carnage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  >lesolation ;  the 
houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  women  and  children,  stripped 
naked,  were  left  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger.  This  horrible  massacre  excited 
universal  execration,  and,  iiaturall}  enough,  rendered  the  government  of 
Wilhain  odious  to  the  Highlanders. 


I      i      '^^ 


CHAl'TKR  VI. 

UNION  OF  THE  TWO    KINGD0:\1S. 

William  III.  died  in  1702,  by  which  the  crowns  of  the  two  nations 
devolved  on  Anne,  who  assured  the  parliament  that  she  would  support  the 
government  as  then  established.  Hut  they  refused  to  tolerate  episcoi)a<'y, 
and  they  decliiunl  to  concur  \v  adopting  llu!  proiestant  succession  for  the 
crown;  nay,  lliey  issued  adt  . '  .ratio.  >vliich  intimated  a  purpose,  in  case 
of  the  demise  of  the  crown,  to  appoint  a  difTereiit  s('V(>reigii  from  whomso- 
ever might  be  the  English  king.  The  Kngli^li  sti/ . -imen,  forseeing  what 
this  was  likely  to  produce,  rceommeiided  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers to  treat  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Instead  of  regarding 
it  as  an  identification  of  the  interest  of  both  kingdoms,  the  people  generally 
considered  it  as  a  total  surrend(!r  of  their  indcnendence  into  th(!  hands  of 
u  powerful  rival.  Addresses  against  it  were  jiri^sented  from  all  quarters, 
and  in  several  ph'.ces  the  j)opulace  rose  in  arms,  and  formed  llieniseives 
into  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  in  oriler  to  oppose  the  union.  Nor  were 
the  commereial  part  of  the  community,  who  were  supposed  to  benefit 
la  gely  by  it,  satisfied  by  its  terms.     Notwithstaiidiug  every  oppositioh, 
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liowevcr.  the  treaty  of  union  was  ratified  by  both  parliaments,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1707,  liio  legislative  union  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  was 
ratified. 

For  several  years  the  union  was  unproductive  of  those  advantages  wliich 
were  at  first  expected  ;  no  new  manufactories  were  attracted  to  Scotland, 
and  eomincrce  grow  more  languid  than  before.  But  by  a  considerable 
assimilation  of  the  laws  to  those  of  Knglaud,  the  courts  of  justice  were 
better  regulated,  and  legal  redress  more  easily  obtained,  wliilc  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  subjecting  prisonc^rs  to  tlio  torture  was  aiwlished.  It 
was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  ;  that  tlie  conimcrcial  lavs  and  customs  siionld  be  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  that  the  Scotch  royal  burghs 
should  retain  all  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  that  no  person  should  be 
deprived  of  those  hereditary  rights  and  ollices  which  they  had  enjoyed  by 
the  laws  of  Scotland.  Looking  at  these  and  other  conditions  of  the  union, 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  Scotch  would  abandon  pn.'jiidices  that  ougiit  to  be 
obsolete,  and  resolve  to  profit  by  the  connexion,  they  woidd  soon  have 
ample  opportunity  of  so  doing ;  while ,  on  the  part  of  Kngland,  it  was 
evident  that  the  zealous  co-operation  of  her  iiortliein  neighbour  in  times 
of  war  must  tend  to  the  security  of  the  whole  island,  and  in  peace  contri- 
bute to  its  commercial  importance.  Queen  Aimo  died  on  the  1st  ol 
August,  1714,  and,  under  the  act  of  bcttlement,  the  uriitcd  crown  was 
transferred  to  Cieorge  I. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  carry  the  general  narrative;  beyond 
this  period  ;  the  aflairs  of  Scotland  being  henceforth  detailed,  in  couimon 
witii  those;  of  Kngland,  in  the  history  of  iliat  country,  lint,  in  concluding 
this  sketch,  it  apjjears  requisite  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  peuniliarities 
wlncli  utlacii  to  matters  ecclesiastical.  In  1500,  the  Roman  catlndic 
religion  was  al)i)lished,  and  the  reformation  was  sanctioned  by  act  of  par- 
liament; the  dislinguishing  Iviwi^  of  tlie  Scotch  church  havii.g  been  first 
emhodu'd  in  the  {ormuli'.ry  of  faith  attributed  to  .lohn  Knox,  who  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  (;ah  ill,  eslabjishcel  at  (Jcneva.  (Jcneral  •assem- 
blies at  that  time  began,  and  cmitiimed  lo  meet  twice  every  year,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years;  alter  which  they  were  annual.  From  l.">72  to 
IWJ2,  a  sort  of  cpis(;opacy  ])ievailed  in  the  eliiirch,  wiiilc  the  ece|e>iastii-al 
form  of  gov»!rninent  was  pn^sbylerian.  Meantime,  the  (hgiiitanes  of  the 
church  and  the  nobility  monoi)olize(i  the  revcmies  of  tiie  cluireli,  and  left 
the  reformed  clergy  in  a  stale  of  indigence.  After  mucli  dediberation,  the 
jirotcstant  headers  resolved  to  provide  a  stale-mai-.;:".n'iec  for  their 
teachers,  and  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  Two-i)  irds  oi  ..i!  ecidesi 
ii^tical  beiieficer  were  reserved  to  thi'  present  possessor,  and  to  the  crown 
the  n.'inainder  was  annexed,  out  ol  'vliich  a  competent  subsistence  was 
to  In',  assigned  to  the  iiroteslaiit  clergy.  I^il  the  revenue  tlnis  appiopri 
ated,  histead  of  being  duly  apphcd,  wa."<  iliviried  into  other  (diannels.  In 
1587,  all  the  unalienated  ehureli  lands  were  annexed  to  the  crown  ,  and 
'.he  tithes  alone  weri-  reserved  for  thi'  sii[)p(<rl  of  the  clergy.  Ifisliups 
continued  till  15WJ,  when  presbyterian  government  was  established  by  an 
act  of  |iarliameni,  and  a  diviMon  was  made  of  the  chnicli  into  synods  and 
presbyteries,  lint  the  king,  desirous  t>f  having  the  powT  of  the  l!isho[)s 
restored,  as  a  balameto  ilic  nobles  in  parliament,  prt'vailed  on  a  luaiority 
:»f  tlkC  clergy,  m  1.>S'7  and  lt>'.'^>*,  lo  agree  that  s<»me  ministers  should 
represent  the  church  in  parliame  nt,  and  th.-il  tliere  should  l>e  •onstanl 
moderators  in  pn'shyteries.  Hy  an  a'  i  of  parli.mient  in  IfJOi!,  the  tcinpo- 
ralnies  of  bii^h'ijis  were  restored,  and  iliey  were  allowed  a  seat  in  ))ar- 
hament ;  and  liuiii  the  presbyieriaii  governuK -it  was  overturned.  15ut 
•'[jiscopacy  at  ienjjM:  i:rf,\  so  obn(>xions  lo  the  jieojile,  that  in  IGB'.I,  pre- 
lai-y  waB  decUred,  *)y  a  convention  of  esuiis,  to  be  a  national  grievance, 
which  ouylit  to  tje  »i>olislied.  and  in  the  following  year  the  presbyter  til 
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governnieiu  was  restored  and  cstablislKul  by  parlianient ;  and  the  general 
Rssenibly  met,  after  it  liad  lu'en  diseoiitMiucd  from  tlie  year  052.  Hitlier- 
to  the  provision  for  the  inainteniinite  of  tlie  clerefy  was  niadequale,  but 
their  stipends  were  now  raised  and  reijnlated  l)y  the  price  of  grain. 

'I'lie  Presbyterian  churcii  government  afterwards  secured  in  tlie  treaty 
of  unioii,  i.«  founded  on  a  parity  of  eeelesiastii;al  authority  among  all  its 
presbyters  or  pastors,  and  modelled  after  the  Calvinistie  plan,  which 
Knox  recommended  to  his  countrymen.  This  form  of  govermnent 
excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being  held  equal  in  rank 
and  power.  In  matters  relating  to  discipline  a  pastor  is  asisted  by  elders, 
who  ought  to  l)e  selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  consistent 
of  the  parishioners,  but  have  no  riglit  to  teach  or  dispense  the  sacraments. 
Their  proper  oflice  is  to  w.atch  over  the  morals  of  tlie  jieople,  and  to  cate- 
chise  and  visit  the  sick.  They  likewise  discharge  tlio  office  of  deacons 
by  managing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  within  their  dis- 
trict?. The  ciders  and  ministers  compose  what  is  called  nkirh  or  rhnrr/i. 
session,  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judicature  in  Seolland.  When  a  parish- 
ioncr  is  c(.>nvi(!t(Ml  of  immoral  conduct,  the  clmrcb.-scssion  inflicts  some 
ecclesiastical  censure.  If  a  person  considers  himself  aggrieved,  he  may 
appeal  to  the  presbytery,  which  is  the  next  superior  court.  The  ministers 
of  an  imliTmite  number  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  one  ruling  ebliT 
ch'iscn  half-yearly,  out  of  every  church-session,  constiuitc  what  is  cuih  d 
11  prrsb-ytt  1-1/ ,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its 
bounds.  Si/nods  are  comiiosed  of  several  presbyteries,  and  of  a  riihii^ 
cider  from  every  church-session  within  th<ir  bounds.  They  r(!vicw  the 
[)roc<'edi:igs  of  presbyteries,  and  judge  in  references,  com[)laint3,  and  :ip- 
pea!s  from  the  inferior  court.  Hiit  their  decisions  and  a(rts  are  reversible 
by  the  2;rncral  asscinl/li/,  .vhicli  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  and  fiouj 
which  there  is  no  ap[)cal. 
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PXtciidcd  from  the  i'yrenees  to  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  side  of  Italy,  beyu:i  I 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  tha',  which  was  situated  on  the  Italian  sid'e  nl 
the  Alps  being  named  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  that  beyond  the  Alps,  'I'ransui 
pine  (iaul.  The  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul  nearest  I'pper  Italy,  aiiJ 
Btretching  along  thr;  Mediterranean  '.owards  the  Pyrenees,  was  coiKpierei! 
by  Kabiir.  As  this  was  the  first  part  that  was  converted  into  a  Koma;i 
proviiKc,  it  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  I'rovincia  (afterwanis 
••hanged  into  Provence.)  It  was  bounded  t)y  tlie  Alps,  the  Cevemies,  iimi 
the  Kl',. MIC.  Oa^sar,  who  conquered  Traiif.ilpine  GanI  at  a  later  perio  1. 
■  tund  It  divideil  into  three  pa'-ts  :  1.  Aquilania,  extending  from  the  P\i. 
fiiees  to  the  (Jarcime,  chielly  occnpifd  by  Iberian  tribes  ;  'J.  (Jallia  (Jelii- 
ca,  froMi  the  G.vii.niit  to  the  Seine  and  Marno ;  3.  Gallia  Uelgica.  in  the 
no'th.  extewding  to  the  Hliiiie.  Hut  subsequently,  by  the  command  o/ 
Augustus,  ;i  very  diiTereiit  and  much  more  minute  division  of  the  country 
took  pl.ire.  which,  however,  it  is  not  here  necessuiy  to  describe. 
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The  Gauls  wercilie  chief  branch  of  the  great  orijfinal  stock,  of  Cells, 
»nd  as  thny  called  themselves  Gael,  the  name  (Jaid  probably  thus  took  iti 
rise.  A  groai  resemblance  appears  to  have  existed  among  all  f.ho  Cells, 
and  alihongh  they  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  iliero  were  but  few 
branches  that  were  perceptibly  diiFerent  from  cadi  other.  Tlie  period  of 
their  earliest  miKralions  is,  liowe.ver,  too  remote  for  history,  and  inapfdi- 
eablo  to  our  present  object.  Cicsar  iCprescntd  all  the  Gallic  tri!)eM  iv, 
warlike,  goinff  always  armed,  and  ready  on  all  occ  ,iion3  to  decide  thcur 
ditTerciiees  by  the  sword;  as  a  people  ofj^reat  Icviiy,  and  little  inclinrd  to 
idleness,  but  hospitable,  generous,  conliilniir,  and  sincere.  'I'lic  l)i-uid.«, 
their  priests,  who  were  the  sole  (hipositiu'ies  of  learning'  antonjj;  them, 
were  indebted  to  the  credulity  of  till' jiiMiplc;  fur  the  deference  they  paid 
to  Ihcm.  Tln;so  pciests  inlcd  the  peopUi  by  the  terror  of  tlieir  iuiathenias ; 
they  MX'ro  exempt  from  all  tributi;  to  iIk;  state,  and  abuunded  in  riciies. 
They  liad  also  bards  or  poets,  who  composed  warsoni^s  to  animate  i''.e 
combatants,  and  to  perpetuate  the  jiicmory  of  their  heroes.  'J'iie  elders, 
or  senators  of  tiieir  tovvn.s,  lojjelliei'  with  llie  miiilary  and  their  cliiefs, 
formed  the  nobility;  these,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  priests,  possessed  the 
riclies  and  the  power;  vassalajje  and  misery  were  the  portion  of  the  com- 
monalty. 

The  discipline  of  the  Uomans,  and  the  genius  and  frood  fortune  of  Cicsar. 
triumphed  in  ten  years  over  the  valour  of  tin;  (iaiils.  Colonies  had  com- 
menced the  work  of  subjugation,  and  coiKiuest  eom[dctcd  it;  (iaid  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  municipal  rc;>ulations,and  the  af,'ricidtiire  uf  the 
Uomans,  soon  rendered  the  coimtry  Ihimisiiiiiir,  but  (h-sjuiiism  ait  (rewards 
despoiled  it.  'IMiis  state  of  l!iin;.rs  eontiniied  for  four  centuric>;,  when  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  dc|illis  of  inisery,  im[)overisli(Nl  by  the 
procon^suls,  the  prey  of  factions,  and  alternately  p-^siiii^  from  insurrection 
to  slavery,  under  tyrants,  who  were  perpetually  i  iMniJfini».  Hut  tiie  "  in- 
cursions of  the  barbarians"  on  the  Ron)an  territory,  had  by  this  time 
(rreatly  humbled  the  former  mistress  of  the  world.  The  civilization,  arts, 
and  lilcralure  of  the  Romans  svcro  on  lite  decline;  the  eni[)ire,  divided 
and  weakened,  was  fallinsj  into  rum,  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  alory  of 
the  Roman  name  faded  befon-  the  b  ii'oaric  hosts  that  issued  from  the 
norili  and  overran  Hit'  five  provinces  w  liich  had  nourished  under  the  ail- 
ministralion  of  a  Trajan  and  iin  Antomne. 

Four  hundred  years  after  the  Rcjinan  conquests,  and  under  the  reiifn  of 
the  weak  Honorious,  a  peoph;  known  by  the  name  of  Franks,  from  I'ran- 
conia  in  (lermany,  abandoned  tlu'lr  morassi>s  and  their  woods,  In  search 
of  a  belter  coimtry.  I'lider  the  direction  of  their  kinpf  Pharamond,  they 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  (Janl,  but  carried  their  ;irms  no  further  than 
Melj^ic  (laul.  that  p.irt  of  modern  France  tdl  lat(dy  called  (Iks  Nettierlands. 
I'haraniond  died  soon  after  he  had  eflected  th(!  setlle.mnnt.  The  loiifj 
lists  of  kiiiijs  which  followed  l^hiiramond,  are  divided  into  ihree  races. 
Thi'Jirxi  is  called  the  .Murovinoian,  from  Merovius,  the  third  kin<;  of  tlio 
Franks  ;  it  produced  twenly-(Mie  kini^s  to  France,  from  the  y<'ar4'l8to  the 
year  7"jI,  ;ind  ended  wiih  Childeric  111.,  siirnann d  tlie  Foolisli.  The 
lenmd  race  began  with  I'epiii,  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  did  iiott;ike  upon 
himself  the  title  of  kiiiif;  nor  did  tiis  son,  the  eeiebr.tted  Cliarles  Marlel. 
Pepm  the  Short,  his  son,  de[)rived  Childeric  III.  of  his  crown.  Tiiis  race, 
called  tlie  Carmh  incian,  ijave  thirteen  kiiifjs  to  France.  It  acquired  much 
glory  und^r  ('li.irlemactne,  but  became  very  weak  under  his  successors, 
and  teriniii  iied  with  I.oiiis  V.,  called  the  Slngcard,  after  havuiir  possessed 
tlie  throne  23o  years,  fiom  752  to  987.  The  l/nrd  race,  called  the  ('ape- 
TiNK,  commenced  witli  Hiijr'i  t'apet, and  ijave  to  France  thirty-tlir("e  kiiin^s, 
who  reijfiied  H'Jf!  years,  and  nnishcd  with  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  beheailed 
January,  17!'.).  France  then  bicame  a  republic,  which  lasted  until  .May 
1804,  wl'.eii  it  was  transformed  int.~  an  empire  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
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who  had  risoii  on  the  ruin  >f  tlic  n'pulilic, uiiil  Imd  bcciidiiniitoio'"  Fnince 
under  iIk;  ii|i|i('llati(>ii  of  eh.  fcoMsul.  Tlio  iin[i('ii;d  titlo,  however,  la^Uid 
but  ten  yciii-H,  Niijiolcon  having  bueii  driven  from  his  usurped  ihioDi*,  (xiul 
Louis  XVlll.  restored  to  tlie  tliriini!  of  Ids  iimtstuni. 

In  tracinu  llu-  obscure  records  of  tliee;irly  ])crio(l.-<,  we  l)cliidd  altciuatuly 
wars  and  iilliancea  nnioiiy  llie  Honians  and  Fiaiiks,  th(^  Visii^nn!!",  mid 
other  barbarians  ;  undMiioiis  geni'vals  raised  t.)  power  iiy  the  iniperial 
court,  but  ijiiickly  overconinif;  ilieir  feeble  niastor:<,  and  ealbnir  in  tlu;  aid 
of  the  barliarciis  iribes  to  servo  llie  ever-varying  purposes  of  tlieir  per- 
sonal anil)iii(Hi.  'I'lie  western  en)[)ire  was  then  Jeclnnnj,' ;  the  Saxons 
seized  upon  .Vnjon  and  Maine;  tlie  Itur^uhdians  rx-cnpied  the  euuntry 
near  t!ie  Seine  ;  ibe  (iolli.s  and  V'isii^otlis  extiMided  their  dominions  aH  far 
as  the  rioir<' ;  the  I'' ranks  and  llu;  Allmanns,  bram  hes  of  the  liifrereiit 
hordes  which  i^Micd  from  (Germany,  eontemleel  for  the  possession  of  the 
north  ;  whih'  llie  Komans  or  (Janls  kept  tin;  (oilier  part  of  the  coinitry. 
On  the  coiiijucst  of  (!anl  by  the  Franks,  the  lands  were  distributed  anionjj 
their  oflii'ers  ;  and  these,  witli  the  clergy,  formed  the  first  great  I'ouneils 
or  parlKuneiits.  Thus  tlu;  t'overiuin'nt  was  evidently  a  kind  of  nnxed 
nionarciiy,  ni  which  nothin;^  u!  nioment  was  transacted  witiiont  the  ^'rand 
conned  of  the  nation,  consistii.ir  of  the  [)rinci|)al  ollicers,  who  held  their 
lands  by  military  tenures.  I',  appears,  mdeeil,  that  when  (Jaul  became 
the  possession  of  northern  inv  idijrs,  it  did  not  ac(piire  that  degree  of  free- 
dom to  its  eonslitiUion  which  i?utam  reeeivin!,  about  the  sam(;  Inne,  from 
conquerors  who  sprung  from  the  same  eoinnuni  slock. 

V'/c?  Merovingian  Dynasty,  or  Firtl  Race. 

A,  n.  400. — I'iiaramond,  llie  first  king  of  the  Franks,  was  succeeded  by 
C'lodio,  who  exleieied  the  bounds  of  his  kini:doni.  Merovius  secured  the 
acquisitions  of  his  predecessor,  and  C'lnhlerie,  his  son,  [Mislicd  his  (;on- 
quests  to  the  bank-  of  ;he  river  Seine,  f'lovis,  his  son,  and  the  inheritor 
of  his  ambition,  !i;,;;rj:iiiized  his  kin;idom,  and  so  far  extendt'd  Ins  power 
that  he  is  rankcil  as  lie  founder  of  the  French  monareiiy.  This  prince, 
the  first  of  the  !';'iiik  .'.  ngs  who  had  embraced  (.'hrisiianity,  brought  al- 
most all  the  '. 'iiiis  i.iiie  'us  government,  lie  parted  bis  dominions,  bi'fore 
he  died,  between  i  i^eluldren.  Clovis  owed  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
from  his  marriage  Wiih  a  t^hristian  princess  of  Spain,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  Franks,  who  until  that  time  had  been  pagans. 
He  was  bapti/ed  with  great  splendour  m  the  cathedral  at  Kheniis,  on 
which  occasitjii  the  king  granted  t'reedom  to  a  number  of  slaves,  and  re- 
ceived die  tul(!  of  "  .Most  Christian  King,"  wlncli  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained by  tlie  monarclis  of  I'rance.  Charles  1.,  the  youngest  and  most 
barbarous  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  and  the  1  isi  survivor  of  them,  at  tiie  time 
of  his  death  possi'ssed  the  wlude  of  France  ;  his  domiition  extended  from 
the  banks  of  tiie  Flhe  to  the  sea  of  Aipiitaine,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
from  the  Siduldt  to  the  sources  of  the  Loire.  At  his  death  he  divided  it 
among  his  four  sons.  The  kingdom  wii-.  soon  after  rendered  miserable, 
from  the  jealousy  of  two  ambitious  women,  the  queens  Fnuligondo  and 
Unmehaut.  The  former  was  a  prodigy  of  !  )ldnes?,  ot"  wickedness,  and 
genius,  and  gained  several  battles  in  [lerson ;  the  other  is  descri!>ed  as  a 
woman  who,  under  the  exterior  graces  of  beauty,  practised  the  worst  ol 
vices,  and  ex|)ia!(-d  her  crimes  by  a  shocking  death. 

A.  D.  013. — Clotaire  II.,  the  worthy  son  of  Fredigonde,  became  sole 
inonareh  of  France.  Under  this  prince;  the  maitorx  nf  the  palace  began  to 
have  considerable  power,  which  incr(;ased  under  l)agob(;'-t  I.,  and  beeaine 
excessive  undt;r  Clovis  II.  and  his  successo;-s.  \Vc  see  in  the  first  race 
little  n-^re  than  the  sh.idows  of  kings,  while  their  ministers  governed  and 
tyrannized  over  the  peopb;.  Pepin  Ilerisial,  mayor  f>f  tiie  palace  to 
cj.ilderi'j  the  Foolish,  seized  tin     whole  authority.     His  sun,  Charli'i 
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Martcl,  a  bold  and  rntorprisiiig  warrior  and  grr-xi  politician,  with  more 
oaibition  even  than  his  t'atlier,  incroasod  Itis  power  by  his  brilliant  achieve 
nicnts,  and  governed  Trance  under  llic  title  of  duke. 

r/te  Carlnvingian  Di/ nasty,  or  Second  Race. 

As  mayor  of  the  palace,  Charles  Martol  had  lonij  rxercisod  the  sover'Mgu 
power  ill  tlie  name  of  CInlderic,  a  weak  and  indultMU  prince.  TIk;  Sara- 
cons,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  south  of  Franci;,  ptnilra- 
tin^,  into  ilio  heart  of  the  kinfjdoiii,  wen;  at  h-nffih  entirety  defeated  by 
him,  M  one  great  battle,  foiijiht  b(  tween  Toui.s  and  I'oitiers,  which  lasted 
soveii  .'.ivs,  and  in  which  ;!00,()0i)  Moslems  were  slain.  In  cons-  nee 
of  this  s,  leuihd  victory,  he  was  eonsiilercil  the  champion  of  Clii  •tn, 

and  such  v/as  his  popularity,  that  with  the  consent  of  th-'  | 
Bumed  the  '■  ^i.'iinion  of  France;  for,  havinjj  a  victorious  ai  n 
inand,  he  not  only  deposeil  the  kinj,',  but  rendered  himself 
prince,  by  depn/i.ng  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  their  share  in 
nient. 

A.  1).  750. — His  fco.i  I'epin  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  but  restored 
the  [)rivile.!?es  of  the  "toljility  and  clergy,  on  tlieir  a^rrccinif  to  exclude  the 
former  race  of  kings.  }le  also  divided  tlie  provinces  amoiiir  his  principal 
nobiliiy,  aliowin^f  them  to  exercise  sovereiiin  authonty  in  tiii'ir  respective 
govcriimeiits,  till  at  lei';!.!,,  assuming  a  k:ii  1  of  indepeiuleney,  tlic^y  only 
ackiiowleii;.;ed  the  kiii'4  as  \iieir  head,  and  this  fjave  rise  to  the  numerous 
pi-iiici|.alities.  ami  their  sevtral  parliaments,  every  province  retaining;  the 
f  ,uie  I'orin  of  trovernmeiil  lli.i' had  i^enn  exercised  in  the  wiude;  and  no 
laws  were  made,  or  laxe.s  raised,  without  the  coiii'urreiice  of  tlie  cleriry. 

A.  D.  7tif^. — Charles,  his  son,  c.'illed  ('ljarh!ivia;;ii  ,  was  valiant,  wise,  and 
victorious.  Fie  coiupiered  Italy,  (ieruiaiiy,  and  part  of  .Spam,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  of  tlie  Komaus  (the  western  empire),  by  Pope  Leo  III. 
He  established  a  reyul.ir  and  popular  frovernment,  ::ompiled  a  code  of  laws, 
favoured  the  arts  ami  scieiiees,  and  died  with  the  {(lory  of  heiiif,'  belove'd 
by  his  sulijects.  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  Louis  L,  le  Debonnaiie,  tho 
only  suivivinu' son  of '■'harlemai^ne,  bef;an  his  reign  with  tlu-  most  cruel 
(Xec'.itioiis.  Hi.s  children  revoltetl  against  him,  he  was  compelli'd  to  do 
public  penance,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  imiierial  dignity.  Tha 
Noriuans  renewed  their  iucui,-sii>ns  and  tiieir  ravages  under  Charles  tt.e 
D.ild,  besici^ed  I'aris  in  liu  reijifn  of  Charles  tlu;  (Jross,  and  at  length  ob- 
tained a  fixed  establisiiim  it  under  ('iiarlrs  the  .Simple.  The  royal  ail 
thority  i)ecaini;  weaki'iied,  while  tiie  power  of  tho  lords  considerably  aug- 
mented ;  tiio  imperial  dignity  was  already  lost  to  the  house  of  Charle- 
magne, and  it  was  aomi  Ibllowed  by  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  Franco 

FinsT  Br.ANcii. — T/ic  Capctinc  Dtjiunty,  or  Third  liacc. 

k.  D.  087. — .\fter  the  death  of  [,ouis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovin^fian 
racf,  IIiir!i  ('apet  usurpetl  the  tiirone.  This  iluiih  was  the  grandson  of 
Robert,  whom  the  I''rench  had  elected  king  in  i!ie  room  of  Charles  the 
Simple.  His  father  had  rendered  himself  miieh  respected  by  the  naiior», 
in  defending  Paris  against  the  attacks  of  the  iiartvarians.  Hugh  Capet 
inheriting  the  valourof  liis  ancestors,  saved  France  under  Lothaire.  This 
family  possessed  the  duchies  of  Paris  and  of  Orleans  ;  und  these  two 
cities,  by  their  situation  on  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  wore  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  the  monarchy  against  the  Normans.  Hugh  associated  his 
son  Robert  in  the  kingdom.  Rober',  as  pusillanimous  as  bis  lather  was 
courageous,  njunited  the  duchy  of  Jurgundy  to  the  crown,  but  his  weak- 
ness tarnished  his  virtues. 

A.  D.  103L — Henry  L,  who  had  the  nv.<forlunc  to  see  his  own  niothe* 
limed  against  him,  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  give  it  to  his  brother 
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with  iTie  assistance  of  tlie  dulte  of  Normandy,  forced  his  brother  to  contwit 
himself  with  Burgundy,  which  this  branch  of  the  royal  family  possessed 
300  years.  At  this  period  the  tyranny  of  feudalism  was  at  its  height. 
Overwhelmed  with  services,  toils,  and  subsidies  of  all  sorts,  imposed  by 
the  military  or  the  ecelesiastics,  the  people  fought  only  to  rivet  their 
chains  more  firmly.  Those  who  lived  in  the  country  were  called  villeins; 
those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  bourgeois.  Neither  of  them  could  labour 
but  for  the  advantage  of  their  lords,  who  often  quartered  their  military 
retainers  upon  them.  Among  themselves  the  lords  were  equally  fero- 
cious  ;  tiieir  declarations  of  war  extended  to  relations  and  allies,  and  tiio 
quarrel  of  a  single  family  was  sufficient  to  involve  a  whole  community  in 
the  fiercest  war  for  years  together.  Thus  France  became  one  vast  field 
of  blood,  and  perpetual  carnage  at  length  wearied  even  ferocity  itself. 

A.  D.  lOGO. — The  long  reign  of  Philip  I.,  son  of  Henry  I.,  is  an  epoch  of 
remarkable  events.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  crossed  the  channel, 
and  eflfected  the  conquest  of  England  in  10G6,  where  ho  established  his 
own  rigorous  modification  of  the  feudal  regime,  and  had  also  ilie  firmness 
to  refuse  homage  to  the  pope.  A  jest  of  the  king  of  France  on  the  obesity 
of  William  kindled  a  war,  from  which  may  be  dated  a  long  continued 
enmity  between  France  and  England. 

A.  D.  1108. — Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  the  Gross.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  insurrections  of  his  lords  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  tiiese  insurrections  were  the  more  trouble- 
some, as  they  were  secretly  fomented  by  the  English  king,  that  by  weak- 
ening the  power  of  France  his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more 
secure.  These  wars  between  the  two  countries  were  often  interrupted 
by  treaties,  but  as  often  re-iighted  by  national  ambition  and  antipathy. 
Louis  the  Young,  unfortunate  in  the  crusades,  at  his  return  repudiated  his 
wife,  in  whose  right  lie  inherited  Guienne  and  Poictou.  He  died  in  1180, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  II.,surnamed  the  August.  Philip 
IL  defeated  John,  king  of  England,  and  wrestcl  from  him  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.  He  then  went  on  tiie  crnsace  with  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  The  two  kings  succeeded 
only  in  taking  Acre,  and  Philip,  on  his  return,  treacherously  invaded 
Normandy  during  Richard's  absence. 

A.  D.  1223. — Philip  Augu.=5ius  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  VIIL, 
surnamed  the  Lion.  His  short  reign  was  not  marked  by  any  great  events, 
but  he  distinguished  it  by  enfranchising  a  great  number  of  serfs  or  villeins. 
He  signalized  his  courage  against  the  English,  and  died  of  a  contagious 
distemper,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

A.  D.  1226. — Louis  IX.,  surnamed  for  his  piety,  Saint  Louis,  having  de 
feated  the  king  of  England  and  many  of  the  grand  vassals  of  Frai.^^e,  at 
Tailleburg,  conducted  an  army  to  Palestine,  took  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Massous,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  lie  was 
a  friend  to  the  indigent,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Christian  religion. 
He  died  before  Tunis,  where  he  had  gone  upon  a  second  crusade  against 
the  infidels.  Philip  HL,  surnamed  the  }3old,  his  son,  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  army;  he  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and  just,  but  displayed  no 
•triking  abilities.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair. 

A.  D.  12S5. — Philip  IV.,  surnamed  le  Hel,  or  the  Fair,  celebrated  for  his 
disputes  with  Edward  L  of  England,  and  Pope  Boniface  VliL,  abolislicd 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  reduced  the  Flemings,  and  made  the  seat  ol 
the  parliament  permanent  in  Paris.  He  was  of  a  lively  disposition,  but 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  and  employed  ministers  who  possessed  his  defects, 
without  his  good  qualities.  In  his  reign,  the  states-general,  or  representa- 
tives of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  com- 
monalty, were  first  assembled.  Philip  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  A..,  during  whose  reign,  which  was  short,  the  people  were  burdenel 
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with  jmposta.  The  two  brothers  of  Louis,  Philip  the  Long  and  Cliarles 
IV.,  followed  successively.  Philip  signalized  himself  by  a  number  of 
wise  regulations  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Charles  followed  his  brother's 
steps  in  this  particular,  but  the  state  was  loaded  with  debts  and  badly 
governed. 

Second  Branch. — House  of  Valois. 

A.  D.  1328 — Queen  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  IV.,  being  delivered  ot  a  pos- 
thumous  daughter,  the  house  of  Valois  mounted  the  throne,  the  states  of 
France  having  decreed  females  to  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  of 
France.  This  is  called  the  Salic  law,  from  its  having  been  the  practice 
of  a  tribe  of  Franks,  called  Salians,  to  exclude  females  from  all  inheritance 
to  landed  property.  Philip  IV.,  soon  after  his  succesoion,  defeated  the 
Flemings,  but  was  defeated  by  the  English  in  a  sea-fight  near  Sluys,  also 
at  Cressy  and  Calais.  In  this  reign  Dauphiny  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

A.  n.  1350. — .John,  a  brave  prince,  but  without  genius  or  political  dis- 
cernment, succeeded  Philip.  He  continued  to  war  against  England,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  kingdom 
became  tlie  theatre  of  factions  and  carnage,  and  was  drained  of  its  valuables 
to  ransom  the  king.  He  had  stipulated  for  the  cession  of  one  third  of  the 
kingdom,  and  3,000,000  of  gold  crowns.  Not  being  able  to  raise  this  enor- 
mous sum,  John  voluntarily  returned  to  London,  and  died  soon  after, 
A.  n.  1364.  His  son,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Wise,  succeeded  him. 
Charles  V.,  seconded  by  De  Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  avenged  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  re-established  order  in  the  state.  Everything 
wore  a  new  face  under  this  king,  who  was  wise,  laborious,  and  economi- 
cal ;  a  friend  to  the  arts,  to  letters,  and  to  virtue. 

A.  D.  1380. — Charles  VI.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  France,  under  his 
government,  fell  into  great  disorder.  This  prince  having  lost  his  reason, 
and  recovering  it  at  intervals,  nothing  decisive  could  be  effected.  The 
English  king,  Henry  V.,  entered  France,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Ilunry,  by  treaty,  became  heir  to  the  crown,  but  died  a  few  days  before 
Cliarles  VI.  Henry  VI.  of  England  was  crowned  king  of  France  at  a 
very  early  age.  His  uncle,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  acted  as  regent,  and 
during  his  life  the  power  of  the  English  increased  in  France.  About  this 
time  .loan  of  Arc,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  her  country,  reanimated 
the  valour  and  patriotism  of  the  French  nation.  She  fought  several  bat- 
tles with  success,  but  was  at  length  taken  at  Compiegne,  and  burnt  as  a 
witch,  by  order  of  the  English.  [See  "England,"  Henry  VI.]  During 
this  time,  Charles  VII.  reigned  only  over  a  part  of  France.  But  the  duke 
of  IJfidford  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  duke  of  Hurgundy  became  recon- 
ciled with  Charles.  Normnndy,  Guienne,  and  the  other  provinces,  which 
nad  been  held  by  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  acknowledged  Charles, 
and  the  English  were  compelled  to  evacuate  France.  Charles  VII.  was 
succeeded  by  Louis  XL,  his  rebellious  son.  He  established  the  posts. 
He  was  a  bad  son,  and  as  bad  a  father;  a  severe  prince,  but  a  deep  poli- 
tician. Some  important  changes  in  the  political  condition  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  nation  were  produced  in  this  reign.  The  royal  power  was  ex- 
tended and  consolidated,  the  knights  and  nobles  assisting  in  this,  because 
it  gave  scope  for  their  exploits.  The  gendarmerie,  or  body  of  permanent 
cavalry,  was  formed,  and  a  corps  of  foot  archers.  Charles  VIH.,  who 
succeeded  him,  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the 
last  of  the  great  feudal  fiefs  of  France.  He  restored  to  Ferdinand  V.  Car- 
(lay  le  and  Rousslllon.  He  was  an  amiable  prince,  and  his  death  was  con 
ildered  as  a  public  loss. 
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The  House  of  Valois- Orleans. 

A.  u.  1495  —Charles  VIII.  dying  without  children,  Louis,  duke  of  Or 
leans,  descended  from  Charles  "V.,  obtained  the  crown,  of  which  he  ap- 
peared  worthy  by  his  good  qualities  and  his  virtues.  He  commenced  his 
reign  by  forgiving  his  enemies,  and  befriending  his  people.  He  conquered 
Milan,  which  he  afterwards  lost.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  conjointly  with  the  king  of  Arragon.  He  made  war 
also  against  Pope  Julius  II.  Gaston,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  greatly  distinguished  themselves;  but  the  French  were  obliged 
to  quit  Italy.  Louis  XII.  acquired  glory  more  durable,  by  gaining  the 
love  of  ilia  people,  and  by  his  extraordinary  affability,  than  by  his  wars. 

House  of  Valois- Angoulcme, 

A.  D.  1510. — A  prince  of  the  house  of  Valois-Angoulfime  ascended  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  Louis  XII.,  who  left  an  only  daugiiter,  married 
to  Francis,  count  of  Angoulemc,  heir  to  the  crown.  Francis  defeated  the 
Swiss  at  Marignan,  reunited  Brittany  to  the  crown,  and  conquered  Lux- 
embourg. He  was  the  protector  and  the  promoter  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
great  encourager  of  the  learned.  He  died  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  polite  prince  in  Europe. 

A.  D.  1547. — Henry  II.  succeeded  Francis.  The  face  of  affairs  changed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  this  prince.  He  joined  the  league 
of  the  protestant  princes  against  the  emperor,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Metz,  Toul  nd  Verdun.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  besieged  Metz; 
the  duke  of  Gui.-c  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  defeated  him  at 
Renti.  Henry  afterwards  entered  into  a  league  against  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Spain,  and  Philip  II.  avenged  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards  at 
St.  Quintin.  The  duke  of  Guise  took  Calais  from  the  English,  and  tlie 
peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  terminated  the  war.  Francis  IL,  his  son, 
succeeded  to  the  throne — a  prince  without  any  remarkable  vices  or  vir- 
tues. He  was  married  to  Alary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

A.  D.  15G0. — Francis  II.  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.  The  religious 
wars,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  previously  sown,  broke  out  with  fury  in 
this  reign.  The  massacre  of  Vassi  was  the  signal,  and  France  presented 
nothing  but  one  continued  scene  of  sanguinary  factions  for  years.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  covered  the  land  with  the  bleediner 
bodies  of  the  protestants.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  orders 
been  sent  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  fall  upon  the  protcstani 
every  department  throughout  \  ranee  ;  anc'  though  an  edict  was  public 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  assuring  them  of  the  king's  protection,  and  that 
fie  by  no  means  designed  to  exterminate  them  because  of  their  religion,  yet 
private  orders  were  sent  of  a  nature  directly  contrary  ;  in  c  nsequence  of 
which  the  massacre  at  Paris  was  repeated  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
and  in  the  space  of  two  montlis  fifty  thousand  protestant?  wtre  cruelly 
butcliered.  From  the  time  of  this  most  atrocious  order,  given  by 
Charles  himself,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  languished  with  bodily  pains,  until 
relieved  by  death,  a.  d.  1572.  Charles,  dying  wiiiiout  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Henry  III.,  who,  in  1575,  concluded  the  celebrated 
"  edict  of  pacification"  with  the  protestants  ;  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were 
granted  to  the  reformed,  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  they 
should  not  preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  or  any  other  place  where 
the  court  was.  This  edict  caused  the  Guises  to  ?orm  an  association 
called  the  "  catholic  league."  This  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  king's 
authority  ;  for  as  the  protestants  had  already  their  chiefs,  so  the  catho- 
lics were  for  the  future  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  chief  of  the  league, 
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and  execute  whatever  he  commanded.  Hence  arose  another  persecution 
of  the  protestants,  and  another  reconciliation.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
king  perished  by  assassination  at  the  hands  of  a  monk,  in  the  year  1588. 
Before  the  king's  death  he  nominated  Henry  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre, 
as  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Third  Brancu. — House  of  Bourbon. 

A.  D.  1589. — Henry  IV.  took  the  title  of  king  of  France  and  Navarre  ; 
and  his  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  disputes  which  had  so 
long  distracted  the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  subsequently  promul- 
gated the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which  re-established  all  the  favours 
that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  reformed  by  other  princes.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  the  lords  of  the  court,  but  opposed  by  the  catholic 
league,  which  set  wp  the  old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  as  king,  under  the  title 
of  Charles  X.  Henry  IV.,  with  a  small  army  and  little  money,  was 
obliged  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  He  raised  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
defeated  the  duke  ol  Mayenno,  at  Arques  and  at  Ivri.  After  this  success 
he  presented  himself  before  Paris,  and  before  Rouen,  which  places  he 
besieged  in  form,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  them  by  the  duke  of 
Parma.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  assembled  the  states-general  for  the 
election  of  a  king  of  France  ;  but  the  victory  gained  by  Henry  at  Dreux, 
and  his  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion,  overthrew  all  their  projects, 
and  Paris  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom,  submitted  to 
liis  govornment.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  retired  into  Burgundy  ;  but  the 
leaguers,  supported  by  Spain,  were  still  in  opposition  in  Brittany.  Henry 
declared  war  against  Spain,  and  defeated  the  Spanish  army  at  Fontaine- 
Fraiigoise.  With  the  assistance  of  his  sagacious  friend  and  minister, 
Sully,  he  established  order  in  the  finances,  and  in  every  department  of  the 
stale  ;  and  while  intent  on  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  rendering  still  greater  service  to  tlie  people,  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  fanalicul  priest  named  Ravilliac  Thus  fell  the  greatest  prince  evef 
Known  in  France — the  best  and  bravest  of  its  kings. 

A.  D.  IGIO. — Louis  XIII.,  surnamed  the  Just,  succeeded  Henry  IV 
Being  a  minor,  Mary  de  Medicis  was  declared  regent  ci'the  kingdom,  and 
dispensed  with  profusion  the  riches  which  Henry  had  amassed  to  render 
France  powerful.  The  queen's  favourite,  a  Florentine,  named  Concini, 
governed  liie  state.  The  lords,  dissatisfied  with  the  pride  and  despotism 
of  this  stranger,  took  to  arms  ;  and  the  death  of  the  favourite  calmed  the 
intestine  division.  But  no  sooner  was  Concini  in  his  grave,  than  another 
favourite,  De  Luyncs  appeared,  possessing  more  power,  if  possible,  than 
the  former.  Louis  banished  his  mother  to  Blois.  The  celebrated  Riclie- 
lieu,  then  bishop  of  Lucon,  effected  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and 
received,  as  a  reward,  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  protestants,  much  aggrieved 
by  the  catholics,  took  to  arms.  The  king  marched  against  them,  and  was 
viflorious  in  every  quarter,  except  at  Montaubon,  from  whence  he  was 
ohliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  The  credit  and  ambition  of  Richelieu 
increased  daily,  until  lie  was  declared  minister  of  the  state.  The  war 
was  renewed  with  the  protestants,  and  Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Calvinists,  was,  after  a  severe  conflict,  reduced  by  the  king.  The  queeti- 
mother,  and  Gaston  d'Orleans,  became  jealous  of  the  authority  of  Riche- 
lieu, and,  disgusted  with  his  pride,  left  the  kingdom ;  and  the  duke  de 
Montmorenci  was  beheaded  at  Toulouse.  Richelieu  died  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the 
king,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

A.  D.  1543. — Louis  XIV.  being  only  six  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Mazarine  as  minister.  Conde  defeated  the  emperor  at 
Rocroy,  at  Fnbourg,  at  Nordlingen,  and  at  Lens  **  and  these  successes 
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seconded  fty  tlioseof  Turenne,  determined  the  emperor  to  conclude  peace 
The  Spaniards  still  continued  the  war.  The  young  king  took  the  field 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  Stenay  and  Montmedi  were  the 
fruits  of  his  first  efforts  for  military  fame.  Peace  was  soon  after  con- 
eluded  between  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  on  that  of  the  French.  The  cardinal  died  soon  after, 
leaving  the  finances  in  the  most  deranged  state,  and  the  navy  nearly 
ruined.  Louis  XIV.  now  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  He  thirsted  for  glory,  and  had  the  discernment  to  choose  great 
men  as  his  ministers.  Colbert  pnd  Louvois  filled  the  first  offices  of  the 
state.  The  finances,  the  commerce,  the  marine,  the  civil  and  military 
government,  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  experienced  a  happy  change.  The 
death  of  Piiilip  IV.  of  Spain  occasioned  the  renewal  of  war.  Louis  head- 
ed his  troops,  showing  a  great  example  of  activity  and  courage  ;  and  his 
conquests  were  the  means  of  re-establishing  peace.  The  success  of  his 
arms  alarmed  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  entered  into  a  defensive 
league  against  France.  Louis  again  took  the  field,  and  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Holland,  which  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  through  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  stadtholder,  afterwards  William  III.,  king 
of  Great  Britain.  The  theatre  of  the  war  was  soon  after  changed,  and 
Franche  Compto  was  reconquered.  In  the  zenith  of  his  conquests, 
Louis  dictated  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  ;  but  this  peace 
was  soon  after  infracted.  The  Spaniards  lost  Luxembourg;  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Geneva  were  bombarded,  and  obtained  peace  by  making 
reparation  in  proportion  to  the  offences  they  had  given.  The  princes  of 
Europe  formed  the  league  of  Augsburg  against  Louis,  of  which  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  was  the  soul.  Louis  impoliticly  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  thereby  depriving  himself  of  the  services  of  many  thousands  of 
his  best  and  most  useful  subjects,  the  protestants,  whom  he  threw  into 
the  arms  of  his  enemies.  Having  so  done,  he  marched  against  the  allied 
powers.  He  took,  in  person,  Mons  and  Namur ;  and  under  Luxembourg, 
Catinat,  and  Vendome,  the  French  signalized  themselves  at  Fleurus,  at 
Steinkirk,  at  Neuvinde,  at  Barcelona,  and  elsewhere.  James  II.,  of  Eng- 
land, having  abdicted  his  throne,  flew  to  France  as  an  asylum ;  and 
Louis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re-establish  him.  Peace  was  made  at 
Kyswick,  and  Europe  once  more  enjoyed  repose. 

Peace  was  of  short  duration  ;  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  re- 
kindled the  flames  of  war.  Philip,  duke  of  Berri,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
king,  was  named  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  he  ascended  by  the 
name  of  Philip  V.  The  emperor  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain  for  his  son. 
War  was  declared,  and  the  fortune  of  arms  appeared  to  nave  abandoned 
Louis,  who,  as  well  as  Philip,  sued  for  peace  ;  but  the  terms  offered  by 
the  allies  were  so  hard,  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of  France, 
who  saw  Philip  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  secured 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  171.3.  Two  years  after,  Louis  died,  having 
reigned  seventy-two  years.  The  reign  ol  Louis  XIV.  has  been  celebrated 
as  the  era  which  produced  everything  great  and  noble  in  France.  He  has 
been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a 
prince  whose  conceptions  and  plans  were  always  grand  and  dignified.  The 
true  character  of  kings  can  only  be  justly  determined  by  posterity,  and 
the  reputation  of  this  celebrated  monarch  has  not  been  strengthened  by 
time.  After  every  proper  tribute  of  applause  is  rendered  him,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that,  in  general,  he  rather  displayed  a  preposterous  vanity  than 
true  greatness  of  character,  which  has  been  productive  of  such  baneful 
effects,  that  the  decline  of  the  French  monarchy  may  said  to  have  mainly 
originated  from  his  conduct.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign,  Louis  was  a  liberal  patron  of  betters,  and  many  of  the  most 
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celebrated  writers  flourished  ;  as  Corneille  and  Racine,  the  two  greatest 
tragic  poets  of  France,  and  Moliere,  the  first  comic  writer ;  Boileau,  the 
satirist ;  Fontaine,  Fenelon,  Massilon,  and  others.  The  close  of  the  long 
career  of  Louis,  once  styled  by  the  French  "  the  great,"  was  disgraced  by 
gloomy  and  bigoted  intolerance. 

A.  D.  1715. — Louis  XV,  succeeded  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of  five 
years  and  a  half.  The  regency  was  conferred  on  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  under  whose  auspices  the  unfortunate  Mississippi  schenre, 
planned  by  Law,  a  Scotchman,  took  place.  The  king  took  the  gov- 
ernment upon  himself  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  appointed  Cardinal 
Fleury,  his  preceptor,  prime  minister.  Tiio  emperor  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Kurope,  Spain  and  Sardinia  united  with  France,  and  declared 
war.  TlkJ  taking  of  Philipsburg,  the  victories  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  the  conquests  of  Don  Carlos,  put  an  end  to  this  short  wai,  which 
gave  Lorraine  to  France.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
plunged  Europe  again  into  war.  France  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  The  combined  armies  of  France  and  Bavaria  sub- 
dued Upper  Austria,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Prague,  where  the 
elector  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia.  But  a  sad  reverse  was  soon  after 
experienced.  Austria  and  Bohemia  were  torn  from  Charles  VII.,  who 
had  been  elected  emperor  by  the  assistance  of  France ;  and  peace  was 
demanded  of  the  Hungarian  queen,  but  refused.  Louis  XV.,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  governed  for  some  time  in  his  own  person, 
set  four  armies  on  foot,  and  marched  into  Flanders.  He  took  Menin, 
Ypres,  and  Furnes ;  wMle  the  prince  of  Conti  signalized  himself  in  Italy. 
In  the  meantime  Alsace  was  attacked ;  Louis  flew  to  its  assistance,  and 
fell  sick  at  Mentz.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  re-established,  he  beseiged 
Friburg,  which  surrendered.  Several  campaigns  followed  with  various  suc- 
cess, until  peace  was  made  at  Ai.v-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  War  recommenced 
in  1755,  between  the  English  and  French.  In  Germany  it  was  carried  on 
with  advantage  to  the  latter.  Hanover  was  taken,  and  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land made  the  capitulation  of  Ciosterscven  disgraceful  to  the  English. 
The  king  of  Prussia  defeated  the  French  and  Austrians  at  Rosbach, 
which  instantly  changed  the  face  of  afl'airs.  Hanover  was  retaken,  and 
the  French  beaten  at  Crevclt,  by  the  prince  of  Brunswick.  They  were 
defeated  at  Warburg,  and  at  Minden,  by  the  English,  who.proved  success- 
ful both  by  sea  and  land.  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  many  conquests  of 
their  arms,  joined  a  confederacy  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, known  by  the  name  of  the  "  family  compact ;"  and  the  flame  of  war 
raged  in  both  hemispheres,  to  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Bourbons.  The  peace  of  17C3  put  an  end  to  this  war.  During 
the  interval  of  peace,  Louis  conquered  Corsica,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
on  the  part  of  that  brave  people  for  their  independence,  under  Pascal 
Paoli.  He  died  in  m^..  He  was  a  prince  of  very  moderate  parts,  and 
was  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  his  mistresses  and  favourites,  who 
also  governed  France. 

A.  D.  1774. — Louis  XVI.,  grandson  of  the  last  king,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  soon  after  his  accession  married  Antoinette,  princess  of  Aus- 
tria. He  regenerated  the  marine,  much  weakened  by  the  successes  of  the 
English  in  the  late  war  ind  the  navy  of  France,  in  a  few  years  after  his 
succession,  could  boast  ot  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line.  He  assisted  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  throw  off"  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  which  they 
eff'ected  ;  but  it  was  in  this  war  that  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  revolu- 
tion which  proved  his  ruin.  The  war  of  American  independence  had,  in 
truth,  taught  the  people  of  every  country  to  know  their  power;  and  in 
France,  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  the  crown  had  been  annihilated 
by  their  profligacy  in  the  preceding  reign.  A  set  of  powerful  but  inioler 
ant  writers  had  also  arisen,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, who  attacked  all  existing  institutions  with  a  wit  and  eloquence  thai 
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made  Ihem  popular.  The  taxes  were  most  unjustly  distrihutod,  the 
cler^ry  iind  ii'ibility  beinif  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  ruiddhn^r  ciassea 
and'^tlie  poor  l)einf{  obliged  to  defray  tlie  whole.  Towards  the  close  ol 
the  year  178::^,  when  famine  stared  tlic  miserable  peasants  in  the  face,  the 
greatest  difliciilty  was  found  to  supply  the  enormous  expenses  which  were 
every  day  increasing.  The  king  was  advised  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
states-gentnil,  a  measure  seldom  recurred  to  but  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
necessity.  The  states-general, consistingof  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  others, 
assembled,  and  commenced  their  sittings  in  the  king's  royal  palace  at 
Versailles,  May  0th,  1780.  They  soon  discovered  the  situation  of  the 
country  ;  and  they  also  fell  their  power  and  their  consequence,  from  the 
eyes  of  ail  France  being  directed  to  ihcir  proceedings.  They  bound  them- 
selves,  by  an  oath,  never  to  separate  until  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  tlic  regeneration  of  public  order,  were  established  and  fixed  on 
a  solid  basis.  They  declared  themselves  inviolable,  by  a  majority  of  493 
against  3t ;  and  seemed  passionately  in  love  with  freedom  and  their 
country.  The  celebrated  Neeker  was  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  re- 
tired from  France.  A  slate  of  universal  agitaiion  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
commencing;  an  awful  scene  approached,  from  which  we  date  the  French 
revolution.  The  citizens  of  Pans,  who  had  assembled  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, tlio  12th  of  July,  1789,  in  the  public  walks  of  the  Palais  Royal,  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  the  house  of  an  artist  on  the  Boulevards ;  and 
having  procured  a  bust  of  M.  Neeker,  and  also  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ihey 
adorned  them  with  crape,  and  carried  them  through  the  streets  in  triumph. 
When  tiiey  came  to  the  square  of  Place  V^endome,  they  were  stopped 
by  the  German  regiment  of  horse,  who  dispersed  the  people,  aiul  broke 
the  bust  of  Neeker.  Some  few  were  wounded,  but  they  soon  rallied  in 
increased  numbers.  The  army,  which  had  been  stationed  round  Paris, 
now  came  forward  in  full  force  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  Prince  de 
Lanibesq,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  at  their  head.  He  had  received  orders 
from  Marshal  Broglio,  to  take  post  near  the  gardens  of  the  TuiUeries,  and 
maintain  himself  in  that  position,  without  doing  any  mischief  to  the  people  ; 
but  they  were  now  assembled  in  such  numbers,  and  were  so  tumultuous,  that 
the  prince,  finding  himself  liemmed  in,  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off,  entered 
the  gardens  of  the  TuUeries  at  the  head  of  his  German  regiment,  and,  with 
his  drawn  sworcj,  wounded  a  peaceable  citizen  who  was  walking  tl.jre. 
The  disorder  from  that  time  became  universal ;  the  soldiers  fired  on  the 
people ;  and  what  with  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  arbitrary  behaviour  of  the  military,  the  whole  city  was  in 
an  instant  thrown  into  a  convulsed  state.  The  gener:d  cry  was,  "  To 
arms!"  Muskets,  and  other  weapons  of  defence,  were  soon  in  every 
hand.  The  French  guards  net  only  refused  to  fire  on  their  countrymen, 
but  united  in  their  cause.  They  marched  to  the  Place  of  Louis  XV.  to 
meet  the  German  regiment.  They  soon  came  up  with  them,  as  well  as 
with  some  hussars  of  the  Hungarian  light-horse,  who  had  joined  the  Ger- 
mans. A  smart  action  took  place,  and  the  CJermans  were  driven  back  in 
disorder,  leaving  eleven  of  their  comrades  killed  or  wounded  behind  them. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  ia  the  morning,  almost  every  person  in  Paris  was 
armed  ;  the  soldiers  mingled  with  the  populace,  and  all  at  once  a  numer- 
ous body  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  storm  the  Uastile."  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded towards  it,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  tremendous 
fortress,  by  the  great  street  of  St.  Anthony.  M.  De  Launay,  the  governor, 
caused  a  flag  of  truce  to  be  hung  out,  upon  which  a  detachment  of  the 
patriotic  guards,  with  five  or  six  hundred  citizens,  introduced  themselves 
into  the  first  court.  The  governor  having  advanced  to  llie  drawbridge, 
inquired  of  the  people  what  they  wanted.  They  answered,  "  ammunition 
and  arms."  He  promised  to  furnish  them,  instead  of  which  he  caused 
the  drawbridge  to  be  raised,  and  a  discharge  of  artillery  on  all  those  men 
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wno  wore  iii  tho  first  court,  whereby  many  were  killed  and  wounded.  Tiio 
governor  now  turned  his  cannon  on  the  city.  The  po|)ulai'c,  burning  with 
reventje,  sent  for  the  canruxi  from  the  Invalids,  upon  which  five  pieces 
were  soon  brought,  and  delivered  to  experienced  gunners.  Tlirec  pieces 
ofartillery,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Uuiin,  were  also  brought  into  the  court 
oftheSaltpetricre,contiiruou8  to  tiielkistile,  and  immediately  pointed  against 
that  fortress,  on  which  they  fired  with  great  vivacity.  The  governor  per- 
ceiving lie  could  not  hold  out  against  such  a  phalanx  as  opposed  him,  throw 
out  a  white  flag.  The  besiegers,  however,  woidd  look  at  nothing  tliat  might 
lessen  their  resentment, or  excite  pity  in  favour  of  the  besieged.  The  gov 
srnormade  a  second  attempt  to  pacify  them,  but  in  vain.  He  acquainted 
th' in,by  a  paper  introduced  througha  crevice  of  the  drawbridge,  that  ho  had 
50,0001b.  weight  of  gunpowder,  and  would  blow  up  the  garrison,  and  all  its 
environs,  if  a  capitulation  was  not  accepted.  Tiie  besiegers  despised  this 
menace,  and  continued  their  firing  with  additional  vigour.  Tiiree  cannon 
were  brought  forward  to  beat  down  the  drawbridge.  The  governor  then 
demolished  tho  little  bridge  of  passage  on  the  left-hand,  at  the  entrance  o{ 
the  fortress.  Holy,  Ilulin,  and  Maillard,  leaped  on  tlio  bridge,  and  de- 
manded that  the  inmost  gate  should  be  instantly  opened.  The  besieged 
obeyed ;  and  the  besiegers  pushed  forward  to  make  good  their  entrance, 
massacring  all  who  came  in  their  way,  and  soon  after  the  standard  of 
the  victors  was  seen  hoisted  on  the  highest  tower.  In  the  meantime  the 
principal  drawbridge  was  let  down ;  tiie  populace  rushed  in,  every  one 
eager  to  discover  the  governor,  and  to  plunge  his  sword  into  his  treacher- 
ous bosom.  One  Arn6,  a  grenadier,  singled  him  out,  seized,  and  disarmed 
him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Ilulin  and  llely.  The  deputy  governor,  the 
major,  and  the  captain  of  the  gunners,  were  also  seized.  The  victors 
proceeded  with  their  prisoners  to  tlie  Hotel  do  Ville;  but  they  were 
scarcely  arrived,  when  the  mob  tore  them  from  the  hands  of  tliose  who 
held  them  in  security,  and  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  De  Launay  and 
tbe  major,  pierced  witli  countless  wounds,  expired. 

Thus  fell  the  Bastile,  after  a  siege  of  three  hours  only ;  a  fortress  that 
the  most  experienced  generals  of  the  age  of  Loms  XIV.  had  deemed  im- 
pregnable. It  was  began  by  Charles  V.  in  1309,  and  finished  in  1383. 
The  court,  utterly  astounded  at  these  proceedings,  now  ordered  the  dis- 
missal of  the  troops,  and  the  recall  of  Neckor.  Bailly,  who  presided  at  the 
tennis  court,  was  nominated  mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette  became  the 
commander  of  the  national  guards.  A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  and 
entered  the  palace  atnid  threats  and  execrations  the  most  indecent  and 
revolting.  The  king  was  compelled  to  accompany  them  to  Paris,  and  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  Bailly  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  as  a  mark  of 
his  union  with  the  people.  At  this  period  the  famous  Jacobin  club  was 
formed ;  an  illegal  and  violent  power,  which  raised  itself  at  the  side  of 
the  national  representation  in  order  soon  after  to  crush  it.  At  first  it  con- 
sisted of  a  few  well-disposed  deputies  and  patriots,  but  it  soon  changed 
its  character,  and  became  thq  focus  of  insurrection  and  treasonable  excite- 
ment. 

The  Fhencii  Revolution. — The  Limited  Monarchy. 

A.  D.  1789. — We  now  come  to  the  month  of  August,  an  ever  memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  France.  The  new  constitution  was  finally  ushered 
into  the  national  assembly  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month.  The  articles 
being  all  discussed,  the  king  accepted  it  with  seeming  sinccri'y,  returning 
the  assembly  thanks  for  the  title  they  had  bestowed  on  him — that  of 
"restorer  of  the  liberties  of  France."  It  was  not  long  after  this,  how- 
ever, that  Louis,  probably  from  finding  his  power  circumscribed,  attempt- 
ed  to  leave  France,  with  the  queen  and  family,  and  had  actually  pro* 
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ceedcd  near  tlio  frontitTH,  when  he  was  rpoogiiizcd  by  Drouct,  Hon  of  the 
postmaster  ul  Varcniu's,  who  contrived  to  impede  his  journey  by  over- 
turning  a  cart  in  the  way.     In  the  meantime  ho  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  guard.    The  king  was  now  fully  identified,  but  denied  having  any 
intention  of  leaving  France.     lie  was,  however,  conveyed  back  to  Paris, 
where  ho  had  been  but  a  very  sliort  time  missed.     His  brothers  escaped 
by  taking  diflerent  routes.     This  attempt  of  Louis  to  leave  the  kingdom 
irritated  the  I'arisians  almost  to  frenzy,  and  ho  was  soon  after  conveyed 
to  the  Temple  as  a  orisoner,  together  with  his  queen,  his  children,  and 
his  sister,  Madame  Klizabeth.     Here  he  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement, 
until  ho  wa.s  brouglit  to  trial  before  the  national  convention — for  by  that 
appellation  the  national  assembly  was  then  known.     Being  convicted  of 
what  they  termed  treason  against  that  constitution  which  he  hud  sworn 
to  defend,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  guillotine,  wliich  death  he 
suffered  on  the  'Jlst  of  January,  1703,  with  great  fortitude,  and  was  buried 
privately,  in  a  churchyard  of  Paris ;  his  grave  was  filled  with  lime  in 
order  to  prevent  his  partizans  from  removing  his  body.     Thus  died  Louii 
XVI.,  who,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  French  monarchs,  was  certainly  ono 
of  the  nioi>t  unoffending ;  but  he  was  irresolute,  brouglit  up  in  the  habits  of 
indolence,  and  of  a  court  famous  for  its  breach  of  faith.     lie  was,  in  fact, 
in  every  respect,  unsuitable  to  the  government  of  the   French  nation, 
whether  as  a  despotism  or  a  free  government ;  the  latter  he  himself  cer- 
tainly was  the  means  of  introducing,  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  contes* 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 

2.     The  Republican  Government, 

A.  D.  1792. — During  the  confinement  of  Louis,  the  constitution  was  mod 
elled  anew.  The  limited  monarchy  gave  way  to  the  republican  govern- 
ment, which  took  place  the  23d  of  September,  1793.  The  death  of  the 
queen  soon  followed ;  the  absurd  and  infamous  charges  brought  against 
her  astonished  all  Europe.  Dut  no  power  could  save  the  once  beautiful 
Marie  Antoinette ;  her  doom  had  doubtless  long  been  decreed ;  and  she 
suffered  by  the  axe  of  tjie  guillotine,  on  the  IGlh  of  October,  1793,  after 
having  been  treated  with  every  possible  indignity.  Her  body  was  imme 
diately  interred  in  a  grave  filled  with  quick-lime,  like  that  of  her  husband. 
This  highly  accomplished  woman,  who  is  described  as  a  model  of  grace 
and  beauty,  was  in  her  38tli  year,  and  sister  of  Leopold  II.,  late  emperorof 
Germany.  La  Vendee  rose,  and  the  continent  as  well  as  England  armed 
Ul  hostility  to  the  convention,  whom  nothing  seemed  to  intimidate.  Four- 
teen armies,  without  experience,  and  merely  with  the  aid  of  paper  money, 
were  set  in  motion.  Custine  took  Mentz;  Montesquieu  invaded  Savoy; 
Lille  repulsed  the  Austrians,  who  bombarded  the  city ;  and  Dumouriez, 
making  a  descent  upon  Belgium,  carried  the  redoubts  of  Jenappe  at  the 

Eoint  of  the  bayonet.  The  generals  had  only  to  sound  (he  Marseillaia 
ymn,  and  the  citizen  soldiers  saw  in  the  republic  a  futurity  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  although  the  roots  of  wliat  was  called  the  tree  of  liberty  wers 
saturated  with  blood.  Lyons,  after  a  two  months*  siege,  surrendered  to 
the  republicans,  and  there  are  few  examples,  even  amid  the  horrid  scenei 
of  barbarous  warfare,  of  more  vindictive  cruelty  than  took  place  there. 
The  guillotine  being  deemed  too  slow  an  engine  of  destruction,  crowds 
were  driven  into  the  Rhone,  or  butchered  in  the  squares  by  discharges  oi 
grape-shot.  Barrdre  sent  a  flaming  account  to  the  convention,  which  de 
creed  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  of  the  city  should  be  razed,  and 
Lyons  henceforth  called  La  Ville  Affranchie.  The  excesses  and  enormi- 
ties of  this  period  of  French  history  are  almost,  indeed,  too  incredible  foi 
the  sober  pen  of  history  to  record.  A  new  calendar  was  formed  ;  and  ip 
order  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  each  montir 
was  subdivided  into  three  decades,  the  first  days  of  which  were  festivals 
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ir  days  of  rest.  A  few  days  after,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  ap- 
peared in  the  convention,  attended  by  tiie  bisiiop  and  clcrsv,  decurated 
with  caps  of  liberty,  who  publicly  renounced  their  offices  of  (.hrislian  pas- 
tors. The  bishop  of  i\Ioulins  threw  down  his  milre,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  that  "death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  Various  allegorical  creations, 
such  as  Liberty  and  Kquality,  were  deified,  and  a  young  woman  of  aban- 
doned character  was  enshrined  as  the  (jloddcss  of  Reason  on  IIkj  altar  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude.  But  the  reign  of 
Robespierre  was  now  in  its  plenitude  ;  a  tyrant  more  savage  and  bloody 
cannot  bo  found  since  the  days  of  Nero  and  Caligula.  The  guillotine  wa» 
in  constant  action,  and  thousands  were  immolated  to  his  sanguinary  ven- 
geance. Royalists  and  republicans  indiscriminately  felt  the  axe ;  and 
among  his  victims  were  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  king,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  cousin,  who  had,  in  the  national  conventioHi 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis.  The  latter  not  only  died  unpitied,  but  exe- 
crated by  both  parlies,  for  the  infamous  part  he  had  acted  towards  his 
near  relation.  This  "bold  bad  man,"  who  had  renounced  his  title,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Philip  Egalit6,  was  in  his  4Glh  year,  and  met  death 
with  apparent  indifTerence.  Under  the  mask  of  patriotism  he  aspired  to 
the  throne,  but  met  his  just  reward  (though  not  for  his  regicidal  and  un- 
natural crime),  from  the  guillotine.  Who  at  that  time  could  have  ima- 
gined that  young  Egalite,  his  son,  who  h<id  fought  under  the  banners 
of  the  republic,  would  one  day  be  saluted  as  Louia  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French! 

This  era  was  appropriately  termed  "  the  reign  of  terror."  But  the  power 
of  Robespierre  was  not  to  endure  forever.  Talien  had  the  virtue  and 
courage  to  denounce  him,  in  the  convention,  for  his  numberless  barbari- 
ties. The  members  well  knew  they  held  their  heads  by  the  slight  tenure 
of  his  will  only  ;  they  were  therefore  gratified  by  the  opportunity  which 
now  ofi'ered  itself  for  his  destruction ;  they  supported  the  denunciation 
against  him  ;  and  but  a  few  hours  ehfpscd  between  his  accusation  and  his 
death,  on  that  scaffold  where  ho  had  so  recently  sent  his  victims  by  doz- 
ens. This  event,  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  took  place  the  28th  of 
July,  1794.  The  constitution  of  the  third  year,  was,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Robespierre,  put  into  force.  A  directory,  consisting  of  five,  forming 
the  executive  power,  was  appointed ;  it  consisted  of  Reubel,  Barras,  La 
Reveillierc,  Lepaux,  Merlin,  and  Treilliard ;  and  two  councils ;  the  first, 
of  the  "elders;"  and  the  latter,  of  "five  hundred,"  formed  the  legislative 
part.  One  third  of  each  chamber  was  to  be  renewed  annually  ;  and  one 
of  the  "directors"  was  to  go  out  yearly,  and  be  replaced  by  the  election 
of  another.  The  armies  of  France  had  been  contending,  from  the  year 
1792,  with  those  of  almost  every  power  in  Europe.  Prussia  was,  indeed, 
early  drawn  off  from  the  contest ;  though  it  had  penetrated  the  French 
territory.  The  republican  arms  were  in  general  successCul  by  land;  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1795,  they  were  in  possession  of  uU  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Germany,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  they  were 
also  masters  of  Savoy  on  the  side  ol  Italy. 

Early  in  1796,  Bonaparte,  a  young  man,  till  then  unknown  in  the  world 
of  politics,  was  appointed,  through  the  powerful  interference  of  the  direc- 
tor Barras,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
the  field,  than  victory  appeared  to  have  adopted  him  as  her  favourite  son. 
His  prodigious  successes  astonished  the  world.  He  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Piedmontese  in  the  battles  of  Montenotte  and  of  Milesimo,  in 
April,  1796 ;  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
in  which  Savoy  and  Nice  were  given  up  to  France ;  on  the  8th  of  May  he 
crossed  the  Po ;  on  the  succeding  day  he  forced  Parma  to  consent  to  an 
armistice ;  defeated  General  Wurmser  on  the  3d  of  August  at  Lonado, 
and  on  the  6th  at  Castiglione;   advanced  against  the  Tyrol;   defeated 
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Mvinzi  at  Arcole  on  tlio  15111  of  November,  and  at  liivoli  on  tho  14tli  ol 
Jaiiimry,  1707;  coiicliuled  the  peace  of  Tolenlino,  in  wliieh  the  pope 
yieldecl  Avi^'iion  to  I'laiiee,  and  lUdoRim,  Kerrara,  and  lloma|;nu  to  the 
Cisalpine  re|)nlihe,  on  the  lOlh  of  Fehruary  ;  and  defeated  the  Bichdiike 
Clmrh-fi  at  I.eNon/o;  and  Hi^ned  prchniinaries  of  pcaco  with  Austria  at 
Looben  on  the  Killi  of  April,  1797,  which  formed  the  peace  of  (^ainpo 
Formio,  by  which  alone  tho  Austrian  eapitiil  was  saved  from  deatruclion 

This  treaty  led  to  a  congress  to  bo  held  for  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
and  to  III  in;,'  about  that  desirable  blessiniK,  peace.  IJadstadt  was  the  [dace 
appointed  for  the  nieetinK  of  tho  ministers  of  the  dilTcrcnt  powers  who 
were  to  assist.  Fifteen  months  elapsed  in  iicfioliation,  which  terminated 
in  delusion;  and  tho  French  plenipotentiaries,  Uonnicr  and  Hoberjot,  were 
assassinated  by  some  German  soldicirs  on  their  return  to  France.  Hoth 
parties  having  in  the  interim  recruited  their  strength,  rrncwed  the  war. 

During  the  above-mentioned  negotiation,  a  plan  was  laid  in  France  for 
the  conquest  of  Kgypt.  They  accordingly  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet  at 
Toulon,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  'I'J.dOO  troops,  the  flower  of  Uo- 
naparte's  victorious  Italian  army.  All  Kurope  was  interested  in  the  des- 
tination  of  so  formidable  an  armament,  but  moro  particularly  England. 
Uonaparlc  it  was  generally  understood,  was  to  have  tho  command;  bul 
the  great  secrecy  with  which  everything  relatmg  thereto  was  conducted, 
baffled  all  the  eflbrts  at  the  discovery  of  his  real  designs.  It  left  Toulon 
in  May,  1798,  under  the  command  of  Urieux  as  admiral,  and  Hunaparte  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  steered  to  tho  eastward.  In  June, 
Malta  submitted  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  it  reached  Alexandria,  in  Fgypt ; 
having  had  tho  good  fortune  to  escape  tho  vigilance  of  Admiral  Nelson, 
who  had  been  dispatched  in  search  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  known  for  a 
certainty  that  it  had  gone  to  the  eastward.  Alexandria  was  taken  on  the 
3d ;  an(i  the  beys  and  Mamelukes  were  defeated  in  several  actions.  Kgypt, 
including  its  capital,  Grand  Cairo,  was  in  the  possession  of  tho  French  in 
twenty-one  days  from  their  landing.*  Bonaparte  had  landed  his  forces  but 
a  short  time  before  the  English  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  The 
French  fleet  lay  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  moored  in  the  greatest  security  ; 
Nelson  attacked  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  gained  a  victory  as  complete 
as  any  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  country.  Donaparte  having  brought 
Kgypt  under  his  power,  his  next  object  was  Syria,  for  the  invasion  o( 
which  ho  was  in  readiness  early  in  February,  1799.  lie  marched  from 
Grand  Cairo  across  the  desert.  He  took  El  Arish,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  Acre,  which  place  ho  besieged.  Here 
he  met  with  an  unexpected  foe,  in  t)ie  captains  and  crows  of  u  small  En- 
glish fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  which  had  come  to  tho  as- 
sistance of  the  pacha;  and  after  many  most  daring  attempts  to  take  that 
city,  during  forty  days  and  upwards,  ho  retired  with  considerable  loss. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Acre  that  Bonaparte  first  heard  of  the  re- 
verses of  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  conquests  in 
Italy.  He  soon  afterwards  defeated  the  army  of  the  pacha  of  Nalolia  at 
Aboukir,  and  his  departure  from  Egypt  followed  immediately  on  that  event. 
lie  left  the  governmer.t  of  his  new  conquest  under  General  Kleber,  and, 
embarking  on  hoard  a  small  vessel,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  oflicers, 
liad  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  numerous  English  cruisers,  and  arrived 
at  Frejus  on  the  13th  of  October.  He  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  10th, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  external  and  internal  situation  of  France.  Fie  deplored  the  loss 
of  those  conquests  which  had  acquired  to  him  immortal  fame,  but  he 
further  deplored  the  state  of  the  country,  torn  into  a  variety  of  factions.  A  u 
army  unclothed,  unfed,  and  unpaid ;  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  republic 
in  rebellion ;  a  host  of  foes  from  without  pressing  it  on  all  sides  ;  the  finan- 
ces in  the  utmost  possible  state  of  derangement ;  and  the  resources  drained 
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Bimost  to  the  ln«l  livro.    Tlui  qiiii-k  discoriimont  of  Uonnp;irln  lolil  liiin 

that  nothing  wliort  of  a  jrriind  cflbrt  could  suvo  Franco  ironi  ruin.     He 

BOOM  ma  It!  up  his  iniuil  to  thoaclion,  and,  asstiftod  by  a  fow  fnends,  liis 

j        iffMierals,  and  Ins  army,  a<'tually  assmned  tin-  government  on  llic  9lh  of 

I        Novomber,  abolishing,  lU  tin;  same  liuio,  the  constitution  of  the  Ihinl  year. 

'^        He  was  soon  alter  elected  first  consid,  with  extraordinary  powers. 

■•ho  scene  that  took  place  on  thin  memorable  occasion  is  well 
wil  «h  transcribinj?:  The  legislature  met  at  St.  Cloud;  the  council  of 
elders  in  the  great  gallery,  and  that  of  five  hundred,  of  whom  Lueien 
Uonaparle  was  president,  in  the  orangery.  Uonaparte  entered  tin;  council 
of  elders,  and,  in  an  animated  address,  described  the  dangers  that  menaced 
the  republic,  and  conjured  them  to  associate  their  wisdom  with  the  force 
which  surrounded  him.  A  member  using  the  word  "  constitution,"  Uona- 
parte exclaimed,  "  The  constitution  !  It  has  been  trodden  under  foot,  and 
used  as  a  cloak  for  all  manner  of  tyranny."  iMeanwhile  ii  violent 
debate  was  going  on  in  the  orangery,  several  members  insisting  upon 
knowing  why  the  place  of  sitting  had  been  changed.  The  presideiU 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  storm  •,  but  the  rcmov.al  had  created  great  heat, 
and  the  cry  was,  "  Down  with  the  dictator!  No  dictator!"  At  that  mo- 
ment Uonaparte  himself  entered,  bare-headed,  followed  by  four  grenadiers; 
on  which  several  members  exclaimed,  "Who  is  that  1  No  sabres  here  ! 
No  armed  men  !"  Wiiile  others  descending  into  the  hall,  collared  him, 
calling  him  "Outlaw,"  and  pushed  him  towards  the  door.  One  member 
aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a  dagger,  which  was  parried  by  a  grenadier 
Disconcerted  at  this  rouyh  treatment,  (Jeneral  Lefevre  came  to  his  aid ;  ana 
Bonaparte  retiring,  mounted  his  horse,  and  addressed  the  troops  outside.  His 
brother  Lucien  also  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  military,  and  the  result 
was,  that  a  picket  of  grenadiers  entered  the  hall,  and  the  drums  beating 
the  itasde  c/iarirc,  eli'ared  it  at  the  poinlof  the  bayonet.  This  truly  C'rom- 
wellian  argument  decided  the  alTair,  and  in  the  evening  it  was  declared 
that  the  directory  had  ceased  to  exist ;  that  a  provisional  consular  eom- 
\  mission  should  be  appointed,  composed  of  citizens  Sieyes,  Dueos,  and 

j  Uonaparte  ;  and  that  the  two  councils  should  name  cominillees,  of  25 

members  each,  to  prepare  a  new  constitution.  In  the  interval  between 
the  abolition  of  one  conslilulion  and  the  creation  of  another,  the  consuls 
were  invested  with  a  dictatorship.  Lucien  Uonaparte  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior ;  Talleyrand,  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Cariiot,  of  war ;  and 
Foueh6,  of  police. 

The  Consular  Government. 

A.  D.  1800. — The  new  constitution  consisted  of  an  executive  composed 
of  three  consids,  one  bearing  the  title  of  chief,  and  in  fad  possessing  all 
the  authority ;  of  a  conservative  senate,  composed  of  80  members,  appoint- 
ed for  life,  the  first  (!0  to  be  nominated  by  the  consuls,  and  the  number 
to  be  completed  by  adding  two,  annually,  for  ten  years,  and  a  legislative 
body  of  300  members,  and  a  tribunate  of  100.  Uonaparte  was  nominated 
the  first  consul,  for  ten  years  ;  Cambaecres  and  Lebrun,  second  and  third 
consuls,  for  five  years.  .Sieyes,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  and  in  framing  the  new  constitution,  was  rewarded 
by  the  grant  of  an  estate  worth  15,000  francs  per  annum.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  consulate  was  a  direct  overture  from  Uonaparte  to  the 
king  of  England  for  peace ;  which  was  replied  to  by  the  Knglish  minister, 
who  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  intimated  that  "the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  line  of  princes,  under  whom  France  had  enjoyed  so  many 
centuries  of  prosperity,"  would  afford  the  best  guarantee  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  This  was  ol  course  construed, 
as  it  was  meant,  a  rejection  of  the  offer.  The  strength  and  energy  of  the 
new  government  made  itself  visible  in  the  immediate  union  of  the  best 
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leaders  of  all  parties  ;  in  the  return  of  many  thousand  emigrants  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  in  the  activity  which  was  displayed  by  all  who 
held  office  under  the  consular  government.  Bonaparte  soon  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  out- 
generalled  his  opponents.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army,  encamped  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  he  formed  the  bold  design  of  surprising  them  by  crossing  that  part 
of  the  Alps  wliicli  was  before  considered  inaccessible  to  a  regularly  equipped 
army.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  most  difficult  and  daring  exploit,  exceeding 
anything  that  had  occurred  since  the  days  of  Hannibal ;  but  in  proportion 
to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  was  the  glory  that  awaited  it.  The  battle 
of  Maicnjro,  which  was  fought  on  the  llth  of  June,  1800,  decided  the  fate 
of  Italy.  Morcau,  who  was  at  this  time  commanding  the  army  of  the 
Khine,  gained  the  battle  of  I lohenlinden,  December  3d,  and  threatened 
Vienna.  These  great  victories  were  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  wiJi  Austria,  in  itf;  own  name,  and  that  of  the  German  empire,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  England,  on  the  9lh  of  February,  1801.  In 
this  peace,  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between  France 
and  CJerniany.  Those  German  princes  who  lost  their  territories  beyond 
the  Hhine  by  this  new  arrangement,  were  to  be  indemnified  by  additional 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  In  Italy  the  course  of  the 
Adigo  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, and  the  former  power  gavo  the  Briesgau  and  Ortenau  to  the  duke 
of  Modena.  The  territories  of  ilie  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  were  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which  was  given  to  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Parma,  according  to  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  the  grand  duke 
to  be  indemnified  in  Germany  for  the  loss  of  his  territories.  This 
peace  was  the  prelude  to  others.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1801,  Portu- 
gal concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  and  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  8th 
and  Otii  of  October. 

A.  D.  1B02. — England  was  also  now  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were  soon  arranged. 
France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany  and  the  Nethcrland*),  and 
her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  England  consented 
to  resign  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  to  make  the  Ionian  islands  an 
independent  republic,  and  to  restore  all  the  colonies  she  had  taken  from 
France,  exi-ejit  t^eylon  and  Trinidad.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  guaran- 
tied the  cxisleiu'c  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Portugal.  The  treaty 
was  sii,ni('(i  on  the  '~'7th  of  .March,  1802,  and  for  a  short  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  were  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  continued  tranquillity. 
In  May,  Uonaparle  founded  the  legion  of  honour,  and  soon  after,  lie  was 
chosen  first  consul  for  life.  He  had  just  before  conehuhid  with  the  newly- 
elecie<l  pope  a  concordat  for  the  Gullican  church,  the  articles  of  which 
were — the  establishment  of  the  fn;e  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion;  a 
new  division  of  the  French  dioceses,  the  bishops  to  be  noir.'nated  by  the 
first  consul,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic.  He  also  put 
an  end  ti)  tlic  proscription  of  the  emigrants,  and  numbers  returned  to  end 
their  days  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  But  his  extraordinary  successes,  the 
adulaticm  of  the  army,  and  his  elevation,  intoxicated  the  chief  consul ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  took  an  opportunity  o( 
openly  insulting  the  English  aml)assador.  A  renewal  of  hostilitii's  was 
the  natural  result,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  Bouaparleearry  his  animosity 
towards  England,  that  on  the  ground  that  two  French  ships  had  been 
captured  prior  to  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  he  issued  a  decree  for  the 
detention  of  all  the  English  iu  France,  and  under  this  infringement  of  in- 
ternational  law,  the  number  of  Uriiish  subjects  detained  in  France  amount- 
ed to  11,01)0,  and  in  Holland  to  1,300. 

A.  D.  1804. — In  Tebruary  a  plot  was  discovered  in  Paris  for  the  assan 
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Bination  of  Bonaparte  and  the  overthrow  of  the  consular  government 
The  principals  in  this  conspiracy  were  General  Picheeru,  Georges,  an 
enthusiastic  loyalist,  and  Lajolais,  a  friend  of  General  ]Vforeau,  who  also 
was  charged  with  disaffection  to  the  consular  government.  Pending  the 
trials  Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  prison  ;  Georges  and  some  of  his 
accomplices  were  publicly  executed,  and  Moreau  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  which  was  commuted  to  banishment  to  America. 
(One  of  the  foulest  atrocities  of  modern  times  was  next  perpetrated  by  the 
order  of  Bonaparte.  The  duke  d'Enghifn,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, was  seized  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  and  taken  first  to  Stras- 
burgh,  thence  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where 
a  military  commission  met  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  to  try  him,  on  the 
charges  of  having  served  in  the  emigrant  armies  against  !•  ranee,  and  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Georges.  It,  however,  signified  little 
what  the  charges  were ;  he  was  destined  for  immediate  execution  ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  every  barrier  of  international  law,  he  was  taken  out  and 
shot  in  the  castle  ditch,  almost  immediately  after  his  midnight  trial  was 
concluded.  The  prince  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
virtuous  man,  hence  lie  was  the  more  obnoxious !  The  ambition  of  Bona- 
parte to  obtain  the  imperial  dignify,  and  his  denunciations  against  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts  :  and,  truly,  these  were  objects 
of  no  little  magnitude.  At  length,  on  tlie  first  of  May,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  tribunate  for  conferring  on  Napoleon  the  rank  of  emperor, 
with  hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  The  decree  of  the  tribunate 
was  adopted  by  the  senate,  and  power  given  to  Bonaparte,  if  ho  had  no 
male  issue,  to  adopt  an  lieir  from  the  children  of  his  brothers.  The  titles 
of  prince,  princess,  and  imperial  highness,  were  conferred  on  all  members 
of  tlie  Bonaparte  family.  Thus  ended  the  French  republic,  under  all  its 
piiases.  It  had  lasted  eleven  years  and  four  months,  almost  tlie  exact 
duration  of  the  Knglish  commonwealth  from  tlie  death  of  Charles  I. 

Pope  Pius  VII.  now  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  on  the  2d  of  December 
Boleinnly  anointed  the  new  (;inperor,  who  himself  placed  the  imperial 
crown  upon  his  own  licad.  The  Italian  republic  followed  the  example  of 
Prance;  and  on  the  l.^th  of  March,  1805,  having  named  their  president 
king  of  Italy,  Napoleon,  on  the  26th  of  May,  with  his  own  hands  also 
placed  the  new  crown  of  the  Lomhardian  kings  upon  his  own  head,  and 
was  anointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  During  his  presence  in  Italy,  the 
senate  of  the  Ligurian  republic  demanded  and  olJtained  the  incorporation 
of  the  Genoese  state  with  the  French  empire,  on  the  4th  of  June  ;  and  the 
small  republic  of  Lucca  was  transformed  in  the  same  year  into  an  heredi- 
tary principality  for  Bonaparte's  sister,  the  princess  Eliza.  He  was 
already,  also,  preparing  thrones  to  establish  his  brothers.  The  threatened 
invasion  of  Britain  had  long  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Fraiure  had  been  diverted  from  all  other  thoughts  during  the  moment- 
ous changes  which,  with  a  magician's  wand,  had  taken  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  blood  of  Frenchmen 
nad  flowed  witli  sucli  reckless  prodigality.  A  third  coalition  against  France 
was  concluded  at  Petersburgh,  between  Kngland  and  Russia,  April  11. 
Austria  joined  the  confederacy  in  August;  and  Sweden  likewise  was 
made  a  party  to  it,  and  received  a  subsidy.  But  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
felt  assured  tiiat,  wliile  he  could  detacli  Prussia  from  the  alliance,  which 
tie  did  by  promising  Hanover  to  the  king,  he  had  no  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  serious  injury  from  the  other  powers.  In  Italy,  the  arcluluko 
Ciiarles  was  opposed  to  Marshal  Massena;  at  the  same  time  twenty-five 
thousand  French  marched  under  St.  Cyr  from  Naples  into  Upper  Italy, 
after  a  treaty  of  neutrality  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Naples. 
The  Austrian  army  in  Germany  was  commanded  by  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
fland  and  General  Mack.    This  army  penetrated  into  Bavaria  in  Septem- 
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ber,  1805,  and  dcmandod  tliat  the  elector  should  cither  unite  his  forcei 
with  the  Austrians  or  disband  tiiem  ;  upon  which  the  elector  joined  Napo- 
Icon ;  and  a  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the  dukes  of  VVirtemberg  and 
Baden. 

Forsakine;  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  he  had  been  preparing  the 
"army  of  Kiigland"  for  the  projr-cted  invasion.  Napoleon  hastened  towards 
Wirtembcrir,  and  issued  a  declaration  of  war.  Tlie  corps  of  Uernadotte 
and  the  IJavnrians  having  marched  towards  the  Danube,  through  the  neu- 
tral proviiii'e  of  Anspacli,  belonging  to  Prussia,  the  latter  power,  which 
had  assembled  its  armies  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  tlic  Russian  frontier, 
renounced  iis  obligations  to  France;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  con- 
cluded on  .)n  the  3d  of  November,  during  the  stay  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander at  Hcilin,  promised  to  join  tiic  enemies  of  Napoleon.  The  Prus- 
sian armies,  in  conjunction  with  tlu;  Sa.\onsand  Hessians,  took  up  a  hostile 
position  extending  between  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the  Da  -ube.  But 
tiie  Austrian  armies  in  Suabia  had  been  rapidly  turned  and  defeated  by  the 
French,  in  a  series  of  operations  extending  from  tiie  Cth  to  the  13lh  of  Octo- 
ber, upon  which  Mack,  in  llie  infamous  capitulation  of  Ulm,  surrendered 
^ritli  thirty  tiiousand  men,  but  the  arcliduk(!  Ferdinand,  by  constant  fight- 
ing, reaclie<l  Uoliemia.  The  French  now  [)enetrated  through  Bavaria  and 
Austria  into  Moravia,  and  after  having  obtained  possession,  in  Novem- 
ber, of  t!ie  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and  driven  back  several  Russian  corps  in  a 
series  of  skirmishes,  they  occupied  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  November,  and 
afterwards  took  possession  of  I'resburg.  The  next  great  battle,  fought  at 
Austerlitz  on  the  'Jd  of  I)e(;ember,  decided  the  war,  although  it  had  only 
lasted  two  months  ;  and  the  arcluhike  Charles,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  the  event  in  S\iabia,  retiied  through  the  (ierman  provinces,  after 
having  fought  a  dreadful  battle  upon  the  Adige,  which  lasted  tiiree  days. 
The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  Napoleon  so  signally  defeated  the  allies, 
was  well  contested  by  tl;e  troops  on  both  sides.  The  Austro-Russiaii 
armies  amounted  to  eighty  lliousand  men,  commanded  by  General 
KutusofT  aiul  Prince  Lichenstein ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
thirty  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  j)risoners  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
was  an  irresistiide  proof  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict,  as  well  as 
the  good  fortune  of  Napoleon.  An  immense  number  perished  in  a  lake 
by  the  ice  giving  way.  Davoust,  Sonit,  Lannes,  Berthier,  and  Murat  most 
distinguished  themselves  among  the  French  marshals. 

An  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Francis  TI.  immediately  followed, 
and  an  armistice  was  conckuled  on  the  Cth.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Presburg,  Austria  yielded  its  Venetian  possessions  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  the  Tyrol  and  several  German  countries  to  Bavaria;  Briesgau  to 
Baden,  and  other  Suabian  possessions  to  Wirtemberg.  She  also  recog- 
nized the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  VVirtemberg  as  kings,  and  the  elector 
of  Baden  as  sovereign  elector.  Tliese  and  other  concessions  Austria  was 
compelled  to  make.  But  during  tiie  victorious  course  of  the  armies  ot 
France  by  laud,  she  suffered  deeply  from  tiie  naval  i)ower  of  Fngland, 
the  united  lleets  of  France  ami  Spain,  under  Villeneuve  and  (Jravina, 
being  nearly  annihilated  by  Nelson  in  tlie  battle  of  Trafalgar.  This  tool< 
place  on  the  vJlst  of  0"tober.  On  the  15tli  of  December  the  empiTor  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Prussia,  at  Vienna,  in  which  the  alliance  between 
both  these  powers  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  ancieiil 
and  newiy-ac(inired  states  exciianged.  France  preiended  to  give  Hanover 
to  Prussia;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Prussia  yielded  to  France,  Aii»pacli, 
Clcve,  and  Neufchatel.  Prussia  was  now  obliged  to  act  offensively 
against  I'^iigland,  as  well  by  taking  possession  of  Hanover  as  by  excluding 
Knglisli  vessels  from  the  ports  under  her  control.  Joseph,  the  elder 
brother  of  Na|)oleon,  was  by  an  iinoerial  decree  named  king  of  Naples* 
and  Sicily,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Marshal  Masscaa,  who  marcue.' 
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with  an  army  (rom  Upper  Italy  into  Naples,  on  acconnt  of  a  pretended 
breach  of  neutrality,  occasioned  by  the  landing  of  the  English  and  Rus- 
sians.  But  Ferdinand  IV.  took  refuge  in  Sicily  with  his  family;  and  that 
island  being  protected  by  the  English  fleet,  formed  merely  a  nominal 
appendage  to  the  crown  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Prince  Eugene  Ueauliar- 
nois,  son  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her  first  husband,  was  named  vice- 
roy of  Italy;  Talleyrand  received  the  nominal  title  of  prince  of  Benc- 
vento  ;  Beriiadotte  was  proclaimed  princeof  Ponte  Corvo;  and  Louis,  the 
second  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  proclaimed  hereditary  and  constitu- 
tional king  01  Holland.  With  the  same  disregard  of  political  justice,  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  which  had  lasted  for  above  a  thousand 
years,  was  overthrown  on  the  12th  of  July,  180G,  to  make  way  for  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  named  pro- 
tector. 

Prussia,  at  this  period  still  trembling  for  her  own  safety,  was  once  more 
excited  by  England  and  Russia  to  resistance;  upon  which  Napoleon  trans- 
ported his  immense  army  across  the  continent,  and  in  less  than  one  month 
he  arrived  at  Berlin,  having  gained  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Jena,  in 
which  250,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  More 
than  twenty  thousand  Prussians  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  forty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  with  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Prince 
Ferdinand  died  of  his  wounds.  A  panic  seized  the  garrison,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Prussia,  west  of  the  Oder,  surrendered  to  the  French 
soon  after  the  battle,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  Napoleon  entered  the 
capitol.  Bonaparte  next  promulgated  the  celebrated  Berlin  decree,  or 
"  continental  system,"  by  which  the  British  islands  were  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade ;  all  articles  of  British  manufacture  were  interdicted; 
and  all  vessels  touching  at  England,  or  any  English  colony,  excluded  from 
every  harbour  under  the  control  of  France.  Beyond  the  Vistula,  the  war 
between  France  and  Russia  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  December,  1806,  by 
the  fight  of  Czarnowo,  in  which  the  French  carried  the  Russian  redoubts 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ukra.  On  the  succeeding  morning  Davoust 
drove  field-marshal  Kameuskji  out  of  his  position  ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  marshal  renounced  the  command-in-chief,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bennigsen.  This  general  suddenly  transported  the  theatre  of 
war  into  Eastern  Prussia,  where  the  Russians,  an  the  23d  of  January, 
1807,  attacked  the  advanced  posts  of  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who 
engaged  them  on  the  25lh,  at  Molirungen,  and  by  his  manneuvrt's  covered 
the  flank  of  the  French  army  until  a  junction  was  formed.  After  con- 
tinual fighting  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  February,  the  battle  of  Kylau 
took  place.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  both  parties  claimed  the  victory, 
and  bjth  were  glad  to  pause  while  they  recruited  their  respective  armies. 
The  next  operation  of  consequence,  was  the  seige  and  bombardment  of 
Dantzic,  by  Lefebvre ;  and  General  Kalkreuth  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
on  the  24th  of  May,  after  Marshal  Lamies  had  defeated  a  body  of  Rus- 
sians who  had  landed  at  Weichselmunde  witli  the  view  of  raising^  the 
siege.  At  last,  after  a  series  of  skirmishes  between  the  difTerenl  divisions 
of  the  hostile  armies,  the  decisive  victory  of  the  French  over  (he  Russians 
at  Friedland,  on  the  14lh  of  June,  1807,  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  wliich 
was  concluded  on  the  nth  of  Julj',  between  France  and  Prussia,  by  Talley- 
rand and  Count  Kalkreuth,  after  an  interview  between  the  three  monarchs 
upon  the  Niemen,  and  subsequently  at  Tilsit.  In  this  peace  Prussia  was 
shorn  of  lerriiories  containing  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  former  popula- 
tion of  that  kingdom  ;  and  from  the  various  districts  which  fell  Into  the 
conqueror's  hands  were  formed  two  new  states — the  kingdoms  of  Wcst- 

ehalia,  and  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw.     The  former  was  given  to  Jerome 
lonaparte,  and  the  king  of  Saxony  was  flattered  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Warsaw.    Upon  the  intercession  of  Russia,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburgh- 
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Sdiworin,  Oldenburgli,  and  Coburg,  were  reinstiited,  and  France  and 
Russia  ex(!lKin<jed  reciprocal  guaraiitt'es  of  their  possessions,  and  of  those 
of  ihe  oilier  powers  included  in  lliis  peace. 

Never  had  the  fortune  of  man  been  more  brilliant;  the  whole  world  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  victories  so  rapid,  and  seemed   to  bow  itself 
before    so   colossal    a   power.      But    his   ambition  was  boimdless ;  no 
sovereign  could  be  more  absolute  ;  he  regarded   other  men  as   ciphers 
destined  lo  iiuTease  the  amount  of  that  unity  which  centered  in  himself. 
He  talked  of  the  glory  of  France  ;  but  he  re-established  the  imposts,  the 
abuses,  and  prodigality  of  the  ancient  monarchy.     The  aids  and  monopo 
lies   reappeared  under  the  name  of  united  duties.     The  press  was  k'-pt 
under  liy  a  censorsliip  ;  juries  were  perverted  ;  prefects  and  other  petty 
despots  assumed  the  administration  of  justice;  the  emperor  tiOTiinated 
all  the  public  functionaries,  and  all  were  inviolable;  the  cou'-.cil  of  state, 
a  dependent  and  removeable  body,  was  the  sole  arbiter  ol  tneir  legponsi- 
bility.     The  election  of  the  deputies  was  ridiculous  in  this  prc^endeu  rep. 
resentiilivo  govermtient,  the  laws  of  which   were  the  dicta  of  thd  empe- 
ror, under  the  name  of  decrees  or  senatorial  edicts.     Indi\iddal  liberty  no 
longer  existed ;  a  police,  that  was  a  (rue  political  inquisition,  suspected 
even  silence  itself;  accused  the   thoughts  of  men,  arid  extended  over 
Europe  a  net  of  iron.     All  this  time,  too,  the  conscription,  a  dreadful  tax 
upon  human  life,  was  levied  with  unsparing  activity;  and  the  French 
youth  were  surrendered  to  his  will  by  the  senate  as  a  sort  of  annual  con- 
tribution.    The  affairs  of  Spain  now  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Napoleon;  one  of  his  first  objects,  however,  was  to  destroy  the  Knglish 
influence  in  Portugal.     A  French  army,  in  concert  with  a  Spanish  one, 
marciied  against  that  kingdom,  the  partition  of  which  had  been  concerted 
between  France  and  Spain,  on  the  27lh  of  October,  1807,  the  northern 
part  being  given  to  the  house  of  Parma,  the  southern  part  to  Godoy, 
prince  of  peace,  and  the  middle,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  the  house 
of  Brag;inza.     Tuscany  was  to  be  given  to  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  declared  protector  of  the  three  states,  erected  out  of  Portugal ;  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  also  to  assume,  after  the  maritime  peace  should  be 
concluded,  the  title  of  emperor  of  both   Americas.     In  conformity  wiili 
this  treaty,  Tuscany  was  given  up  to  Napoleon  in   1807,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  with  F'rance  ;  and  Marshal  Junot,  duke  of  nraganza,  entered 
Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  November,  after  the  royal   family  had  embiirkod 
with  their  treasures,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  nobility,  in  a  British  fleet, 
for  the  Brazils.     But,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  nobility,  tired  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  of  peace,  formed  a  plot  to  raise  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the 
throne,  and  free  their  country  from  foreign  influence.     It  required  no  gnat 
eflTort  to  induce  Charles  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  son;  but  this  was  an 
arrangement  to  which  Napoleon  would  not  consent :  and  both  father  and 
son  i\ow  became  pensioners  of  the  French  conqueror,  who  invested  his 
brother  .loseph,  at  that  lime  king  of  Naples,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
and  India.     The  people  now  rose  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  that  strno- 
gle  commenced  in  which  patriotic  Spaniards  were  so  warmly  and  success- 
fully supported  by  the  British  under  Wellington,  during  the  long  and  anln 
ous  military  operations  which  in  Kngland  are  known  as  the  "  Pcninsnhii 
war."     The  war  in   Spain    appeared  to  give  Austria  a  new  and  favour 
able  opportunity  for  attempting  the  re-establishment  of  her  former  in 
fluence  in  (jermany.      The  emperor  Francis  accordingly  declared  wai 
against  France,  and  sent  his  armies  into  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  the  dukedom  (d 
Warsaw.     But  the  rapid  measures  of  Napoleon  baflied  Austrian  caliula- 
tions ;  and,  collecting  a  large  army,  he  defeated  the  archduke  Louis  so 
severely  at  Kckmuhl  and  Uatisbon,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  April,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.     Vienna  was  thus  opened  to  the  eon 
queiors,  and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capital.    The  archduke 
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Charles  was,  however,  undismayed ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
position  at  Aspern,  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  the  battle  continuing  through 
the  next  day.  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  isle  of  Loban, 
where  his  army  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  jeopardy,  the  flood 
having  carried  away  the  bridge  that  connected  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube;  and  two  months  elapsed  before 
he  was  able  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  battle,  and  ao^ain  transport  his 
army  across  the  river.  Then  followed  the  great  battle  of  VVagram,  which 
was  fought  on  the  5th  and  Glh  of  July  ;  and  in  this  desperate  conflict  the 
loss  of  the  Austrians  was  so  great,  that  they  immediately  soughf  an 
armistice  of  the  French  emperor,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Vienna,  signed 
on  the  14lh  of  October,  1809.  By  this  peace  Austria  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign territories  containing  three  millions  of  subjects.  Saltzburg,  Berch- 
toTsgaden,  &c.,  were  given  to  Bavaria  ;  all  western  and  part  of  eastern  Galli- 
cia,with  the  town  of  Cracow,  were  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw ;  and 
other  provinces,  with  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  were  destined  to  form 
the  new  state  of  the  lUyrian  provinces;  while  Austria  was  absolutely  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  sea,  by  the  loss  of  her  ports  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  Tyrolese,  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of  Bavaria 
by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  finding  that  their  ancient  immunities  and 
privileges  had  been  violated,  and  that  they  were  crushed  by  severe  taxa- 
tion, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt;  and  in  their  early  operations  they  expelled  the  Bavarians  from  the 
principal  towns.  A  French  army  entered  the  country  and  laid  it  waste  with 
fire  and  sword ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  animated  by  a  heroic  peasant  named 
Hofer,  expelled  the  invaders  once  more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of 
tranquillity.  The  results  of  the  battle  of  Wagram,  however,  gave  the 
French  and  Bavarian  forces  an  opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  ;  they 
penetrated  their  mountain  fastnesses,  desolated  the  land,  executed  the 
leading  patriots  as  rebels,  and  the  land  was  again  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
of  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  puppet  of  Napoleon.  Several  efforts  were 
simultaneously  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke;  but  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians  there  were  no  longer  any  hopes  for  them, 
Slid  the  emperor  of  the  French  exercised  an  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  northern  part  of  continental  Europe.  During  Napoleon's  residence  at 
Viciiiia,  he  abolished  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  united  the 
reinaiiiing  territories  of  the  stales  of  the  church  with  France,  to  which  he 
had  previously  united  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  and  Parma,  besides 
Savoy  and  Nice.  A  pension  was  assigned  to  his  holiness,  and  the  city  of 
Rome  declared  an  imperial  and  free  city.  The  pope  was  conducted  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  Napoleon  concluded  a  second  concordat  with  him, 
in  which,  though  the  pope  did  not  resume  his  temporal  risdiction,  he 
obtained  the  right  to  keep  amb-issadors  at  foreign  courts,  to  receive  am- 
bassador-s,  and  to  .ippoint  to  certain  bishoprics.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  the  peace  of  Vienna  was  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which  took  place  in  December,  1809 ;  and  his 
second  marriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  April,  1810.  When  Napoleon  declared  the  papal 
territory  a  province  of  France,  and  Rome  a  city  of  the  empire,  he  cietcr- 
mined  that  the  heir-apparent  of  France  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  emperor  of  France  should  be  crowned  in  Rome  within 
the  first  three  years  of  his  government.  The  firmness  with  which  he  was 
opposed  in  Spain,  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  the 
orders  in  council,  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  the 
daily  increasing  prospect  of  an  approaching  war  in  the  North,  where 
longer  submission  to  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  Napoleon  was  refused, 
did  not  augur  favourably  for  the  future  stability  of  his  vast  power.  The 
British  also  carried  ou  an  important  commerce  with  Russia,  through 
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Ooltrnburg  and  the  ports  of  the  Baliic,  of  wliic:h  complnint  was  made  to 
the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Petersburg.  The  commercial  policy  of 
Russia  in  1810  and  1811,  and  its  disapprobation  of  the  trcalment  of  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg  (a  near  relation  to  the  emperor  Alexander),  had 
excited  the  distrust  of  Napoleon;  and  he  spoke  the  language  of  offended 
confidence  in  remonstrating  with  "  his  brother  the  emperor."  At  length 
Russia  and  Sweden  made  common  cause  witli  Great  Britain  in  opposing 
Napoleon's  darling  "continental  system;"  while  the  latter  arrayed  under 
his  banners  tlic  military  streng'h  of  western  and  southern  Kuropc,  and, 
trusting  to  the  vast  number  of  his  victorious  legions,  he  crossed  the  Nic- 
men,  and  directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  As  the  French 
advanced  the  Russians  retired,  wasting  the  country  in  their  retieat. 
Napoleon  then  with  his  main  body  marched  upon  Moscow,  while  a  large 
division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg.  But  the  main 
force  of  the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolcnsko,  which  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  bulwark  of  Moscow.  This  strongly  fortified  position  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  17ih  of  August,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  struggle,  the 
Russian  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  firing  the  town  on  his  retreat.  But 
Moscow  was  not  to  be  abandoned  without  another  effort.  Kutusoff,  who 
now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians,  fixed  upon  a  position  near 
the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the  invading  host. 
Nearly  seventy  thousand  men  fell  in  this  furious  and  sanguinary  conflict ; 
and  as  the  French  were  joined  by  new  reinforcements  after  the  battle, 
Napoleon  eiitered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars.  The  citizens,  however,  under  the  direction, 
or  with  the  sanction,  of  the  governor,  Kostopchin,  not  only  determined  to 
abandon  their  beloved  metropolis,  but  to  consign  it  to  the  flames;  and 
scarcely  had  the  French  troops  congratulated  themselves  on  having 
secured  winter-quarters  in  that  cold  and  inhospitable  region,  ere  the  con- 
flagration burst  forth  in  every  direction,  and  notwithstanding  every 
device  was  tried  to  subdue  the  flames,  they  ceased  not  until  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  city  was  a  mass  of  smoking  embers.  In  this  unex- 
pected and  embarassing  position,  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  Ail 
the  horrors  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  were  now  felt  by  the  hap 
less  fugitives,  who  so  lately  were  the  boasted  conquerors  of  southern 
Europe.  The  winter  had  set  in  unusually  early,  and  brave  as  the  French 
soldiers  were,  the  climate  of  Russia  was  an  enemy  too  powerful  for  tliem 
toc(mtend  with.  Thousands  upon  thousands  perished  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger, and  an  immense  number  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  their  relentless 
Eursuers,  who,  maddened  by  the  recollection  that  their  hearths  and  homes 
ad  been  polluted  by  these  invaders,  and  that  their  ancient  city  lay 
smouldering'  in  the  dust,  heeded  not  their  cries  for  mercy.  But  why 
should  we  repeat  the  tale  of  horrors!  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  wreck  of 
this  mighty  army  retreated  through  Prussia  and  Poland,  into  Saxon\, 
while  Napoleon  hastened  to  Paris  witii  ail  the  speed  that  post-horses 
could  effect. 

Napoleon  appealed  to  the  senate  for  men,  money,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  and  his  appeal  was  promptly  responded  to.  Notwithstanding  his 
recent  reverses,  he  felt  that  he  still  possessed  the  contidence  of  the  French 
nation  ;  and  a  large  conscription  was  ordered  to  supply  the  losses  of  the 
late  campaign  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  new  levies  were  organized,  he 
hastened  to  the  north  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  the  army 
under  his  command  was  numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries, 
The  public  voice  in  Prussia  loudly  demanded  war  with  France,  and  the 
Prussian  monarch  took  courage  to  assert  his  independence  and  enter  into 
alliance  with  Alexander.  The  armies  of  these  newly-united  powers  .sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss  at  Lutzeu  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  at  Bautzen  on 
the  aist  and  22d,  in  engagements  with  the  French  ;  but  neither  battle  was 
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decisive;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by  tlic  magnitude  of  liia  losses,  imd  the 
obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consented  to  an  armistice.  During  the  truce 
the  Urilish  government  encouraged  the  allies  by  large  subsidies ;  but  what 
was  of  most  consequence,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  never  cordially 
consented  to  an  alliance  wilh  his  son-in-law,  now  abandoned  his  cause, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  agaiiist  him.  Napoleon 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Dresden,  and  commenced  a  scries  of 
operations  against  his  several  foes,  which  .'U  first  were  successful ;  but  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  ;  different  divisions  of  his  army  were  successively 
defeated,  and  he  collected  his  gcattercd  forces  for  one  tremendous  effort, 
whicli  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Kurope.  Retiring  to  Leipsic,  he  there 
made  a  stand,  and  under  the  walls  of  that  ancient  city  he  sustained  a  ter- 
rible defeat,  Oct.  18,  the  Saxon  troops  in  his  service  having  deserted  in  a 
body  to  the  allies  during  the  engagement.  Compelled  to  evacuate 
Leipsic,  he  retreated  upon  the  Rhine,  followed  by  the  allied  troops, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  at  Ilaiiau,  Oct.  30,  in  which  the  Bavarians, 
under  the  command  of  General  Wredc,  took  a  decisive  part  against  the 
French,  they  were  defeated,  and  multitudes  were  made  prisoners.  Uer- 
nadotte  undertook  the  task  of  expelling  the  French  from  Saxony.  The 
sovereign  governments  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  grand  dukedom 
of  Frankfort  and  Berg,  and  the  countries  of  the  princes  of  Isenburg  and 
Vonder-Leyen,  were  now  overturned  ;  the  elector  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbultel,  and  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  returned 
to  their  own  country;  the  Hanoverians  again  acknowledged  their  old 
government,  and  the  Russian  administration  was  rc-hilrodnced  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Kibe.  Considerable  masses  of  troops, 
partly  voluntcis,  and  partly  drafted  from  the  Prussian  militia,  followed 
the  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians  across  the  Rhine.  The  flame  of 
independence  sprv'^ad  to  Holland,  and  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  house  of 
Orange  were  acknowledged. 

A.  1).  1814. — While  the  allies  were  thus  effecting  the  humiliation  of  Na- 
poleon, Wellington  advanced  slowly  towards  Hayonne.  As  he  advanced, 
the  old  pi'rtisaiis  of  the  Bourbons  began  to  revive,  tlie  exiled  family  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  white  flag  floated  on  the  walls  of  Bordeaux.  Napo- 
leon bad  the  advantage  over  Blucher  at  Brienne  on  the  23th  of  January, 
but  was  forced  to  retreat  at  La  Rochiere,  where  the  allies  had  concentra- 
ted their  forces.  He  now  retired  between  the  Loire  and  the  Marne,  with 
the  view  of  covering  Paris  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Blucher 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  French  line.  But  the  order  of  march  was 
still  "  forward!  forward  !"  On  the  3Ist  of  March,  1814,  the  allied  troops 
entered  Paris,  and  Alexander  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, that  they  would  not  negotiate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  with 
any  of  his  family  ;  that  they  acknowledged  the  right  of  France  only  to  the 
territory  embraced  within  its  ancient  limits  under  its  kings;  and,  finally, 
that  tliey  wouM  acknowledge  and  guaranty  the  government  which  the 
French  nation  should  adopt.  They  therefore  invited  the  senate  to  estab- 
lish a  provisory  government  for  the  administration  of  the  country  and  the 
prepara'ion  of  a  constitution.  Accordingly,  the  senate  assembled,  April  1, 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Talleyrand,  (a  man  ever  skilfid  in  taking 
advantage  of  circumstances),  whom,  wilh  four  other  members,  they 
charged  wilh  the  provisory  government.  On  the  next  day  it  declared 
that  Napoleon  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne  of  France.  The 
legislative  body  ratified  this  decree,  and  the  recall  of  Louis  XVIH.  to 
t!ie  throne  of  France  was  soon  after  made  known.  Meanwhile,  April 
11,  Napoleon  had  resigned  the  crown  conditionally  in  favour  of  his 
son,  at  Fontainebleau ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  the  same  day, 
ceding  to  him  the  island  of  Elba. 

Wearied  with  continual  war,  France  hailed  the  return  of  peace  vvithao 
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clamatioiis  of  joy  and  hope.  Tho  srnators,  in  conjunction  wiili  some 
others,  foriiK'il  a  clianibor  of  peers.  At  the  same  lime  wan  conver.ed  the 
leffislalive  hody  of  tlie  empire,  whicli  formed  the  chamber  of  depiitieg; 
and  Louis,  who  had  declared  his  delerminaiion  to  adopt  n  liheral  coiistitu- 
lion,  granted  the  (diarter,  whicli,  notwithstanding  omissions  and  iniper- 
fociions,  contained  (jnaranties  for  liberty.  The  new  conHlilutional  civar. 
ter  was  presented  to  the  i\ation  by  the  kinj^  on  the  4ih  of  June.  It  eon* 
tnined  the  princi|)les  of  a  limited  numarchy.  The  person  of  the  kin|j  was 
declared  to  he  inviolahlt!;  the  lecislative  power  was  vested  in  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  ehamber!'.  The  chamber  of  deputies  was  to 
be  eoniptiHcd  of  deputies  chosen  by  tho  ( Iccioral  coUejjes,  on*;  fifth  part 
to  be  renewed  yearly  ;  to  be  eligible  as  a  de[)Uly,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
foity  years  old,  and  pay  1000  francs  i(  direct  taxes.  On  the  4th  of  May 
Louis  crcalcd  the  new  ininiMlry,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  a  new  council 
of  state.  The  royal  orders  of  the  Holy  Cihost,  of  military  merit,  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of  St  Michael,  were  revived;  the  legion  o( 
honour  received  a  new  decoratitm  (the  portrait  of  Henry  IV.),  and  u  new 
organization,  and  the  order  of  the  silver  lily  was  founded.  There  were 
still,  however,  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  abdicated  emperor  to 
overcome,  and  many  restless  spirits  to  soothe.  It  was  soon  [lerceived 
that  a  great  diderenee  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  mendjcrs  of  the 
royal  family  and  among  the  ministers.  The  honours  conferred  on  the 
old  nobility  and  the  emigrants  who  had  returned  with  the  court,  excited 
great  discontent;  and  the  national  pride  was  onTended  by  the  public  de- 
claration of  the  king,  that  he  owed  his  (trowii  to  the  prince  regent  of 
Great  Britain.  The  army,  so  long  used  to  war  and  the  rewards  which 
awaited  a  successful  career,  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  irritation;  the 
remembrance  of  him  by  whom  they  had  so  often  been  led  to  victory  was 
yet  fresh,  when  they  saw  their  corps  dissolved,  their  dotations,  their  pay, 
and  their  pensions  diminished,  their  importance  and  their  inlluenec  de- 
stroyed, and  they  themselves  compidled  to  change  their  favourite  badges 
for  others,  on  which  they  had  formerly  trampled.  The  holders  of  the 
national  domains  feared  to  lose  them.  'I'he  people  were  discontented 
with  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  the  alleviation  of  which  had  been  promised 
to  them.  In  this  state  of  public  feeling  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  for 
the  royal  government  than  the  sudden  reappearance  of  Napoleon  on  the 
coast  of  France,  the  1st  of  March,  1815.  These  circumstances  exftlain 
why,  without  the  existence  of  an  actual  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Nap(deon, 
the  measures  taken  to  oppose  his  progress  were  unsuccessful;  why  the 
army  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  declared  for  liiin  ;  and  why,  after  a 
mandi  of  eighteen  days,  which  resembled  a  triumph,  he  was  able  to  enter 
Paris  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  king  and  his  adherents  left  the  country.  Napoleon  immediately 
annulled  most  of  the  royal  ordinances,  dissolved  the  two  chambers,  and 
named  a  new  ministry.  He  declared  that  he  should  content  hiinsdl 
with  the  limits  of  France,  as  settled  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  that  h 
would  estal)lish  his  government  on  liberal  principles.  But  he  could  not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  diflTerent  parties,  much  less  could  he  avert 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  Knrope.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
landing  in  France  v.-as  known  at  Vienna,  the  ministers  of  all  the  allied 
powers  who  were  assembled  in  congress  there,  denounced  him  as  the 
enemy  and  the  disturber  of  the  repose  of  the  world,  and  declared  that  the 
powers  were  firmly  resolved  to  eu'.ploy  all  means,  and  unite  all  their  ef- 
forts, to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Fortius  purpose,  Austria,  Russia, 
Britian,  and  Prussia  concluded  a  new  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  .March 
Ist,  1814.  whereby  each  power  agreed  to  bring  150.000  men  into  the  field 
against  Napoleon,  who,  on  his  part,  was  indefatigable  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  war.    At  the  same  time,  April  22,  he  published  the  addilioiiai 
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act  to  tlio  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  summoned  the  mnntiiv:  of  iha 
C/amp  de  Mm,  which  accepted  that  act,  Junu  1.  As  wo  «ave  m  the 
■•'  History  of  l''ni{liind,"  a  succinct  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Trench 
and  alhed  armies,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  also  llie  de- 
portation of  Napideon  to  St.  Htlena,  and  the  events  which  immediately 
followed  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  we  shall  not  repeat  tliein 
in  this  place,  but  carry  on  our  narrative  to  the  period  when  the  two 
chambers  passed  the  law  of  amnesty  proposed  bv  the  king,  by  which  all 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  had  accepted  oirices 
from  Napoleon,  during  the  "hundred  days,"  were  forever  banished  from 
the  kiinjdom.  With  the  evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  foreign 
troops,  which  was  determined  on  by  the  congress  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  the 
9ih  of  October,  1818,  and  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
was  connected  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual claims  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  on  the  French  govern- 
ment and  nation.  Here  French  diplomacy  was  successful,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  the  real  claims  was  accepted  as  a  liquidation.  France  wa» 
admitted  into  alliance  with  the  great  European  powers,  and  the  French 
cabinet  entered  deeply  into  the  continental  system.  Hut  the  return  of 
France  to  the  ancienregime,  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people;  and  the  government  was  kept  in  a  continual  slate  of  oscillation 
now  a  set  of  ultra-royalists,  and  now  the  liberal  party,  directing  the  nu' 
tlonal  councils.  Under  these  circumstances  much  acrimonious  discussion 
took  place  in  the  chambers,  and  the  sessions  of  1819  and  1820  were 
agitated  by  the  most  violent  conflicts.  The  parties  attacked  each  other 
with  reciprocal  accusations,  and,  in  February,  18J0,  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Herri,  by  Louvel  (who,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  ex* 
pres.sed  his  fierce  hatred  of  the  whole  Bourbon  race)  drew  forth  the  most 
virulent  acicusations  from  the  extreme  right.  The  minister  Decazes  ro- 
gigiied,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu  succeeded  him.  A  new  law  of  election 
was  carried,  amid  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  doc- 
tnnatras  (members  who  defended  a  consistent  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  r^ar/e)  and  the  liberals.  .Many  officers  of  government,  by 
their  writings, and  in  their  places  as  deputies,  opposed  the  new  system; 
so  that,  with  every  new  ministry,  there  were  numerous  dismissions,  and 
many  names  were  even  erased  from  the  army  rolls  for  political  opinions. 
It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  conspirators  were  employed  to  e.xcilo  the 
troops  to  a  revolt,  and  some  v/ere  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sutVered  the 
penalty  due  to  treason. 

The  king  opened  the  session  of  1823  with  a  speech  aiinouiieing  the 
march  of  100,000  French  troops  to  Spain.  He  was  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  France  l)y  the  revolutionary  movements  of  his  neighbours ;  and  this 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  was  sent  express- 
ly to  restore  the  royal  authority.  The  invaders  encountered  no  ciTective 
opposition  ;  the  cortes  fled  before  them  to  Cadiz;  and  when  King  Ferdi- 
nand approached  that  city,  they  permitted  him  to  resume  his  dciipotic 
sway.  During  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI 1 1.,  he  was 
much  enfeebled  by  disease,  and,  consequently,  unable  to  act  with  the  en- 
ergy necessary  for  establishinj  a  firm  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  conciliator) 
government.  He  died  in  September,  1824,  nine  years  subsequent  to  hia 
restoration. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  brother  of  the  deceased  king  hi;  declared 
his  intention  of  confirming  the  charter,  appointed  the  dauphin  (duke  of 
Aiigoulome)  as  member  of  the  ministerial  council,  and  suppressiMl  the 
censorship  of  the  public  journals.  Villele  was  his  prime  minisier.  In 
May,  182C,  the  sjdendid  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  at  lllieims,  uc- 
curding  to  ancient  custom,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  oath  of  the 
king  to  govern  according  to  the  charter. 
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On  Lnfayottc's  return  from  Amnrica  in  1825,  the  citizens  of  Hiivro  havinj 
rcccivnd  him  with  dcmonRtriilions  of  joy,  the  government  ninnifcNted  ihoir 
rescntninithy  ordering  out  i\\v.  jfen  d'armes,  who  charged  the  multiiuiic  with 
drawn  siil)r('s.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  seen  in  the  pnisi-fution 
of  the  Cuti.itiliilionnel  and  Cuurrier  Francais,  two  of  the  best  hl)i'rni  journals. 
Villdlc,  who  had  discernment  enough  to  see  to  what  this  fanaticism  would 
lead,  and  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  obnoxious  to  the  liberals,  on  account 
of  his  anti-constitntionnl  principles,  ond  his  operations  in  the  funds,  be. 
came  less  secure.  'I'lic  parties  assumed  a  more  hostile  nltiiude  towards 
each  other.  The  royalists  and  the  supporters  of  the  Jesuits  became  more 
open  in  the  expression  of  their  real  sentiments ;  the  liberals  became 
BtroMjfpr  and  bolder;  and  the  government  assumed  a  tone  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  its  avowed  opponents.  On  the  opening  of  the  session,  Dec. 
12,  IB'jn,  Damns,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  informed  the  chamber  that  all 
the  continental  powers  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
Spain  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal;  that  P>ance  had  co-operated  with  them, 
had  withdrawn  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  had  entered  into  ar- 
rangements with  Kngland  to  leave  Portugal  and  Spain  to  settle  their  af- 
fairs in  their  own  way.  Several  unpopular  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  ministers,  were  after  violent  discussions  rejected,  among  which  was 
a  proposed  law,  confirming  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  withdrawal  of 
this  by  an  ordinance  was  regarded  as  a  popular  triumph.  This  event  was 
followed  by  the  disbanding  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  a  body  of 
45,000  men,  who,  at  a  review  at  ihc  Champ  de  Mars,  had  joined  the  cries 
of  hatred  against  the  ministry.  This  was  a  highly  unpopular  measure; 
and  Lafille,  Hcnjamin  Constant,  and  some  other  members,  talked  of  im- 
peaching the  ministers ;  but  Vil!6Ie  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  ven- 
tured upon  a  step  which  he  knew  to  be  unpopular,  but  considered  neces- 
sary. Kvcry  proceeding,  however,  served  to  show  that  the  ministerial 
party  was  gradually  losing  ground,  and  that  no  trifling  concessions  to 
their  opponents  would  avail.  While  Charles  was  much  more  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  democratic  principles  I'lin  his  brother,  and 
yielded  to  the  councils  of  priests  who  were  intent  on  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  the  power  it  possessed  some  centuries  before,  the  people  wero 
taught  to  believe,  and  actually  dreaded,  that  a  plot  wai  forming  to  deprive 
them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long 
a  struggle.  Thus  the  nation  became  alienated  from  the  court,  and  the 
court  from  the  nation  ;  a  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the 
popular  party,  but  they  had  neither  the  ability  nor  influence  necessary  for 
steering  a  safe  course  between  the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one 
side,  and  popular  encroachment  on  the  other;  the  consequence  was  that 
both  parties  »rcated  them  as  drivellers  and  incapables.  In  this  state  of 
feeling,  Ch.  ies  suddenly  dismissed  them,  and  entrusted  the  formation  of 
a  new  cabiijet  to  Prince  Polignac,  when,  on  August  9,  1839,  the  following 
appointments  were  announced :  Prince  Polignac,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs; M.  Courvoisier,  keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  justice;  Count 
Bourmont,  minister  of  war ;  Count  de  Bourdonaye,  minister  of  the  interior; 
Baron  de  Montbel,  m-nister  of  ecclesiastical  aflfair.'^  md  public  instruction; 
and  Couiit  Chabrol  de  Crousol,  minister  of  finance.  To  these  was  after 
wards  added  M.  d'Haussey,  minister  of  marine  and  the  colonies,  in  lieu  <  i 
Admiral  Count  Rigny,  who  declined  the  ofl!"ered  portfolio.  The  ministry 
was  ultra-royalih.1  -.  and  nothing  could  convince  ths  democrats  of  the  rcc- 
tituoe  of  the  iten^ions  of  either  Charles  or  his  ministers.  And  when  it 
wao  seen  that  the  \.\ng  not  only  favoured  the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders, 
but  that  he  showra  a  m:>iked  dislike  to  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  c,  v.'>>1er  Napoleon,  and  that  the  rigid  court-etiquette  ol 
former  days  wae  vevi/id,  the  were  reidy  to  believe  the  most  absurd  ru- 
nauurs  of  his  inter.oed  de^'  ,  is,  not  mere  y  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  lib- 
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erty,  but  to  rule  over  France  willi  tlio  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
nobles  had  coascd  in  France  to  hirir.  an  aristot;racy.  Their  great  numbers 
and  little  wealth,  the  mixture  of  political  elements  they  presented,  &c., 
had  left  the  nol)lesse  entirely  without  consuqueuee,  and  it  was  ap|);tren. 
from  the  first  that  neither  the  king  nor  Polignac  comprehended  the  wishes 
or  wants  of  the  people,  but  trusted  that  sumeliiing  might  arise  to  turn  the 
popular  current  in  tlieir  favour. 

A.  D.  1830. — Though  tiiey  knew  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  did  not 
forget  that  Frenchmen  were  notorious  for  their  love  of  military  glory. 
War  was  therefore  declared  against  Algiers,  on  account  of  insults  some 
time  before  offered  to  the  French  flag,  and  also  to  resent  a  personal  indiir- 
nity  committed  on  the  French  consul  by  tiie  dey,  who  stru(!k  him  while 
at  a  public  audience.  An  armauKmt  was  accordingly  prepared  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  and  the  success  which  altendi-d  it  corresponded  with  the 
exertions  made  to  ensure  it.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  army,  consisting  of 
37,577  infantry  and  4000  horse,  embarked  at  Toulon,  and  the  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  ninety-seven  vessels,  of  which  eleven  were  ships  of  the  line  and 
twenty-four  frigates,  set  sail.  June  11,  the  army  began  to  disembark  at  Sidi 
Ferrajh,  on  the  coast  of  .\frica.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  taken  after  a 
slight  resistance,  the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  Tiie  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  were  naturally  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
^nd  colonies  in  northern  Africa ;  and  to  allay  their  suspicions,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  would  bo  merely  temporary :  but 
the  French  nation  became  so  infatuated  with  their  conquest,  that  to  the 
present  hour  Algeria  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  most  important  acquisi- 
tion, although  it  causes  an  enormous  annual  waste  of  blood  and  treasure, 
without  conferring  advantage  either  on  Africa  or  on  France.  On  the  I'th 
of  May  appeared  the  royal  ordinance  dissolving  the  chambers ;  at  the  same 
time,  new  elections  were  ordered,  and  the  two  chambers  convoked  for 
August  3d.  The  Morulcur  of  .Time  15th  contained  a  proclamation  of  the 
king,  in  which  he  called  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  do  their  duty  in  the  col- 
leges, to  rely  upon  his  constitutional  inlenlions,  &c.  In  this  proclamation 
are  these  remarkable  words :  "  Electcrs,  hasten  to  your  colleges.  Let  no 
reprehensible  negligence  deprive  them  of  your  presence !  Let  one  senti- 
ment animate  you  all ;  let  one  standard  be  your  rallying  point !  It  is  your 
king  who  demands  this  of  you,  it  is  a  father  who  calls  upon  you.  F'ulfil 
your  duties.  I  will  take  care  to  fulfil  mine."  Though  the  success  of  the 
army  in  Algiers  became  known  during  the  electoral  struggle,  and  though 
all  parties  exulted  in  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  tlie  ministry  ap- 
peared to  gain  no  popularity  by  it,  All  the  returns  of  the  new  elections 
indicated  a  strong  majority  against  the  ministry,  so  that,  in  the  begiiming 
of  July,  men  spoke  of  a  change  in  the  administration  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. A  blind  infatuation  seems  to  have  possessed  Polignac  and  his 
colleagues.  They  preferred  to  attack  the  charter,  violate  the  social  com- 
pact, and  expose  France  to  a  civil  war,  rather  than  yield.  During  this 
time  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  visited  Paris,  and  many  festivals  took 
place,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  state  of  political  affairs.  The  king 
also  ordered  Te  Dcum  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  victory  of  his  •■'.rmy  in  Africa,  the  news  of  which  reached  Paris  four 
days  after  the  capture  of  Algiers.  Had  Charles  X.  dismissed  his  obnox- 
ious ministers,  and  formed  a  cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would,  m 
all  probability,  have  passed  over  without  danger.  Instead  of  which,  the 
ministers  made  a  report  to  the  king  (Jidy  2C),  setting  forth  at  length  the 
dangers  of  a  free  press,  and  calling  upon  him  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  "The  state,"  they  said,  "is  in  danger,  and  your  majesty  lias  the 
right  to  provide  for  its  safety.  No  government  can  stand,  if  it  has  not 
the  right  to  provide  fcr  its  own  safety ;  besides,  the  8th  article  of  the  char- 
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ter  only  gives  every  Frcnchtnan  the  right  of  publishing  his  own  opinions 
but  not,  as  the  journals  do,  the  opinions  of  others;  the  charter  does  not 
expressly  allow  journals  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  journals  mis- 
represent the  best  intentions  of  the  governineiit ;  and  the  liberty  of  tlie 
press  produces  the  very  contrary  of  publicity,  because  ill-inlenlioned 
writers  misconstrue  everything,  and  the  public  never  knows  the  truth."' 
This  report  was  accompanied  by  three  ordinances,  which  virtually  suli- 
verted  tlie  constitutional  privileges  of  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the 
newly-elected  chamber  of  deputies  before  it  assembled ;  the  second  changti] 
the  law  of  elections,  and  disfranchised  llie  great  body  of  electors;  and  iho 
third  subjected  the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictions  which  would  have 
completely  annihilated  its  liberties.  Asmnishmenl  and  indignation  seized 
the  people  of  Paris,  but  no  tumult  occurn  I ;  yet  while  the  ministers  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  t!ie  apparent  tranquillity  of  the  (ntizens,  the 
latter  had  been  actively  employed  in  suminoning  the  deputies  of  their  party 
within  reach,  or  in  concerting  n\easures  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
princi()al  journalists  ])repared  and  printed  a  spirited  protest  against  the 
restrictions  on  the  press,  declaring  their  right  to  publish  as  usual,  and  en- 
forcing that  right  upon  the  ground  that  properly  in  a  journal  ditTered  in  no 
respect  from  any  otber  kind  of  property,  and  that  it  could  only  be  attacked 
by  regular  judicial  proceedings  for  a  breach  of  the  law.  Tlie  liberal  pa- 
pers, notwithstanding,  were  all  suppressed,  and  only  those  which  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  government  allowed  to  appear. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  could  exist.  The  deputies 
representing  the  electors  of  the  (Mty,  and  some  from  other  parts  ol 
the  kingdom  who  were  then  in  Paris,  in  all  thirty-two,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  deputy,  M.  L;  fitte,  the  hanker,  to  take  the  subject  into  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  decide  on  some  immediate  course  of  action.  A 
numberof  constitutional  peers  also  met  at  the  Due  de  (^hoiseul's.  At  each 
of  these  meetings  it  was  resolved  not  to  submit.  The  peers  signed  a 
protest,  and  sent  it  by  a  deputation  to  the  king,  who  refused  to  receive  it. 
The  rejection  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  deputies,  and  forty 
couriers  were  sent  with  dispatches  to  towns  and  villag(>s  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  metropolis,  representing  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
government,  and  urging  the  inhabitants  to  co-operate  with  the  Parisians 
in  H  determined  stand  for  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  meantime- the 
government  was  on  the  alert,  and  sent  a  general  olTicer  to  (trenelle  and 
another  to  Angers,  for  military  purjioses.  The  military  command  ol 
Paris  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa.  Troops  were 
ordiMX'd  in  from  the  harrcks  within  fifty  miles  aromul  ;  and  the  guards  in 
the  city  were  doubled.  Towards  the  evening,  bnii'ws  i){  gtnilnrmcric  were 
stationed  about  the  Bourse  and  on  the  Boulevards.  In  conseqiUMice  of  the 
bank  refusing  to  discoimt  bills,  the  mamifacturers  perceived  it  had  nni 
confidence  in  the  govermnent,  and  iliey  immediately  discharged  Ihi'ii 
workmen.  These  artizans  congregated  in  the  different  streets  and  rej)i)rl- 
cd  what  had  happened  to  the  listening  <^rowds.  An  ordinanci;  was  now 
issued  by  the  prefect  of  police,  declaring,  ainongotherthings  of  a  restrict- 
ive kind,  that  "  Kvery  individual  kee|)uig  a  reading-room,  cofTec-hDnso, 
&(;.,  who  shall  give  to  be  read  j.mri;als,  or  other  writings,  printed  contrary 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  king  of  the  25tliiiist.  ndative  to  the  press,  shall  he 
prosecuted  as  guilty  of  the  misdemeanours  which  these  journals  iii 
writings  may  constitute,  and  his  estai)lishinent  shall  b(!  provisionally 
c1os(m1."  This  ordinance  showed  a  gr(>at  ignorance  of  character  ;  for  a 
news[)aper  with  a  Frenchman's  ('ofrce  is  rendered  by  habit  almost  as  in- 
dispensable as  his  morning's  meal.  Nevertheless,  the  ofiicers  of  police 
cleared  the  eoffee-hoiises,  reading-rooms,  <5cc.  and  shut  them  u[).  I)y 
their  inteference  all  the  theatres  were  (closed.  A  sullen  dis(!oi  tent  was 
seen  in  every  countenance,  and  occasionally  was  heard  the  cry  of  Vice  h 
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iharie;  yet  during  aH  this  time,  it  would  seem,  tlie  ministers  had  no  idea 
of  the  mischief  that  was  brooding. 

On  Tuesday  the  27tli,  in  the  forenoon,  the  police  and  a  larfje  force  of 
gens  d'armes,  mounted  and  on  foot,  appeared  before  the  otfice  of  the 
Nationnel,  a  popular  journal.  Tliey  found  the  door  fast  closed,  and,  being 
refused  entrance,  broke  in,  seized  the  tvpes,  and  carried  the  editor  to 
prison.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  olTice  of  the  Temps,  another  popular 
newspaper,  w'liich,  though  the  door-way  was  barricaded,  and  a  determined 
resistance  was  offered  by  the  printers,  they  forced,  and  seized  the  printed 
papers  and  types.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  resistance  to  the 
ordinances.  All  work  was  now  abandoned,  every  manufactory  was 
closed,  and  detac^hments  of  artizans  with  large  sticks  traversed  the  streets. 
Troops  of  gens  d'armes  patrolled  the  streets  at  full  gallop  to  disperse  the 
accumulating  crowds.  The  people  were  silent,  and  at  an  earlj'  hour  the 
shops  throughout  Paris  were  dosed.  Troops  of  the  royal  guard  and 
soldiers  of  the  line  came  pouring  in.  The  people  looked  sullen  and  de- 
termined. The  chief  points  of  rendezvous  were  the  P  dais  Hoyal,  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Bourse.  There  were  simulianeous  cries  ol 
•'  Vive  la  c/iarle !"  "Down  with  the  absolute  king!"  but  no  conversa- 
tion, no  e.xchangc  of  words  with  each  other.  The  king  was  at  the 
'I'uilleries.  in  tlie  Place  du  Carousel  there  were  stationed  several  thou- 
sands of  the  military,  with  a  great  number  of  cannon.  At  thr  Vendoine 
a  strong  guard  of  infantry  was  stationed  around  the  column,  to  guard  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  on  it  fntin  being  defaced;  and  there  were  crowds  of 
peojile  upon  the  spct,  who  menaced  the  troops.  Several  smart  skirmishes 
between  the  citizens  and  tlie  soldiers  occurred  in  the  evening,  in  which 
the  latter  were  generally  successful,  so  that  Marmont  sent  a  note  to  the 
king,  congratulaiiiig  him  on  the  suppression  of  the  riots.  But  when  night 
closed  ill,  the  citizens  destroyed  every  lamp,  thus  securing  the  protection 
of  darkness  for  their  preparations  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning. 
On  Wednesday,  at  an  early  hour,  all  Paris  was  in  arms  ;  the  shops  were 
closely  shut,  and  the  windows  fastemed  and  barred,  as  if  the  inhabitants 
fully  amicipated  an  approaching  calamity.  The  tocsin  sounded,  and  the 
people  flocked  in  from  the  fauxbourgs  ;  nd  differ>!nt  quarters  of  the  city, 
riie  press  had  been  in  active  operation  during  the  night,  handbills  were 
profusely  distributed,  containing  vehement  philippics  against  Charles  and 
ills  ministers,  and  summoning  every  man  to  arm  Air  his  country,  and  to 
aid  in  ejecting  the  Uimrbons.  Nor  had  the  citizens  in  geiu^ral  been  idle 
during  that  eventful  night ;  they  were  ready  am]  organised  for  a  decisive 
contest;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  powder  magazine; 
they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths  and  the  police 
stations  ;  lln^y  had  thrown  u|)  rude  barricades  across  the  principal  streets 
to  prevent  the  atta(!ks  of  cavalry,  and  had  selected  leaders  competent  to 
direct  their  exertions.  A  red  flag  was  hoisted  on  several  buildings, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  penple.  Tri-coloiired  flags  wee  promenaded 
in  the  streets,  and  tri-coloured  cockades  and  breast-knots  were  wo'n  by  all 
classes.  All  Paris,  in  sho^rt,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  every 
movement  of  the  people  portended  a  terrible  eonfliet.  A  deputation  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  Paris  waited  upon  Marshal  Marmont,  and  rep 
resented  to  him  the  deplorable  stale  of  the  capital;  stating,  at  the  same 
•nie,  that  they  made  him  (lersonaliy  responsible,  in  the  name  of  the  as- 
sembled deputies  of  France,  for  its  present  alarming  situation,  and  for  the 
fatal  consc()uen('es  which  must  inevitably  ensue.  The  marshal  replied, 
•'  The  honour  of  a  soldier  is  obedience  ;  but,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  what 
are  the  conditions  you  pro()ose  ]"  To  this  M.  F.afitte  made  answer — "  The 
revocation  of  the  illegal  ordinances  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  dismissal  of 
the  ministers,  and  the  convocations  of  the  chambers  on  the  3d  of  August." 
The  marshal  replied,  that  though  as  a  citizen  lie  might  even  participate  in 
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the  opinions  ofihc  deputies,  as  a  soldier  lie  had  only  to  carry  his  orlr  rs 
into  execution  ;  but  that  ii"  they  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  M.  de 
Polijriiac,  he  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  would  go  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
receive  thcni.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  wlien  the  marshal  returned 
with  his  maimer  much  changed,  and  told  ilie  deputies  that  M.  de  Polignac 
had  declared  to  him  that  the  conditions  jiroposcd  rendered  any  conference 
useless.  "  We  have  then  civil  war,"  said  M.  Lafitle.  Tiie  marshal  bowed, 
and  the  deputies  retired.  As  soon  as  Polignac's  answer  was  made  known, 
all  the  stilled  feelings  of  resentment  burst  forth,  and  the  people  ru.<hed 
eagerly  forward  to  ojipose  the  troops  wlurever  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself.  Wiih  a  disinclination  to  take  any  decisive  steps,  it  was 
noon  befiire  Marshal  Marmont  deterniined  to  clear  the  streets  by  niilitnrv 
force;  and  he  then  unwisely  divided  his  troops  into  four  columns,  whicK 
he  sent  in  diflTerent  directions,  thereby  destroying  the  great  advantage 
they  possessed  in  being  able  to  art  in  concert.  The  drums  of  the 
national  guards  soon  beat  "  to  arms !"  and  the  struggle  began  in 
earnest.  Every  ste[)  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
murderous  contlicts;  they  were  assailed  by  musketry  from  the  barricades, 
from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  corners  of  streets,  and  from 
the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  whicli  abound  in  Paris.  The  hottest  en- 
gagement seems  to  have  been  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonord,  opposite  the  Palais 
Iloyal,  where  llie  military  were  assembled  in  great  force,  and  the  people 
resisted  them  with  desperate  det(!rmination.  At  the  Place  de  Grove  they 
fiercely  contended  with  the  Swiss  guards,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
with  great  loss.  In  the  Hue  JMontinartre  an  attack  was  made  by  the  duke 
of  Eagusa  in  person  ;  but  the  obstacles  which  every  v.diere  presented  Iheni- 
selves  to  tin;  troops  were  so  formidable,  and  the  disinclination  of  the 
troops  of  the  line  to  engage  with  the  citizens  so  apparent,  that  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts ;  and  when  evening 
closed,  the  troops,  defeated  in  every  direction,  returned  to  their  barracks, 
weary,  hungry,  and  dispirited;  for  while  tlu'y  had  been  the  whole  day 
without  food,  every  family  in  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying 
their  fellow  citizens  witii  refreshment.  .\s  soon  as  the  firing  ceased,  the 
people  made  preparations  for  tiie  next  day  by  slrengtheningthe  barricades 
and  increasing  their  number.  E.xcelleiit  materials  were  at  hand  in  the 
paving  stones,  which  were  dug  up  and  i)iled  across  the  street  in  walls 
breast  high,  and  four  or  five  feet  thick,  about  fifty  paces  distant  from  eru/ii 
other.  Ik'sides  these  defences,  hundreds  of  fine  trees  were  cut  down  for 
blockades  ;  in  short,  nothing  was  left  undone  that  ingenuity  could  devise, 
or  perseverance  accomplish,  towards  making  an  energetic  and  determined 
stand  against  the  military  on  the  morrow. 

Thursday  morning  had  scarcely  dawned  when  the  tocsin  sounded  "To 
arms !"  and  the  people  began  to  assemble  rapidly  and  in  great  crowds. 
The  military,  whose  guard-hous(?  had  been  destroyed,  were  chiefly  quar- 
tered at  tlie  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries,  the  Swiss  and  royal  guards  beiiij 
posted  in  the  houses  of  the  Rue  St.  Iloiiord  and  the  adjacent  streets.  At  the 
same  time  the  sludcMits  of  the  polytechnic  school  joined  the  citiziMis  near- 
ly to  a  man;  they  then  separated,  proceeding  singly  to  diflTerent  parts  ; 
take  the  conimand  of  the  people,  and  imhly  repaid  ttie  confiiience  that  was 
reposed  in  them,  by  the  coolness  and  courage  they  displayed.  The  garden 
of  the  Tuilleries  was  closed.  In  the  Place  du  Carousel  were  three  squad- 
rons of  lancers  of  tiie  garde  royale,  a  battalion  of  the  .3d  regiment  of  tiie 
guards,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Tlu;  royal  guards  had  hardly  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  they  were  assailed  on  all 
sides  with  a  shower  of  bullets  fnmi  the  windows  of  the  houses  of  the 
Place  do  Grt^ve  and  the  streets  abutting  on  the  quay.  The  royal 
guards  resisted  vigorously,  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to  retreat  alonij 
the  quay,  their  firing  by  files  and  platoons  succeeding  each  other  witb 
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astonishing  rapidity.  Tlicy  were  soon  joined  i)y  fresh  troops,  including 
one  hundred  cuirassiers  of  the  guard,  and  four  pieces  of  nrliilery,  each  of 
them  escorted  by  a  dozen  artillerymen  on  horsebacli.  With  tliis  reinforce- 
ment they  again  advanced  on  ihe  llolel  do  Vjlle,  and  a  frightful  firing  began 
on  all  sides.  The  artillery  debouching  from  the  quay,  and  their  pieces 
charged  with  canister  shot,  swept  the  Place  de  Greve  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. They  succeeded  in  driving  the  citizens  into  the  Rues  de  Matriot  and 
du  Mouton,  and  entered  for  the  second  time  that  day  into  their  position  at 
the  Hotel  deVille;  but  theirpossessionofil  didiiot  continue  long,  for  they 
were  soon  again  attacked  will),  a  perseverance  and  courage  that  was 
almost  irresistible. 

On  the  2O1I1  General  Lafayette  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  guards  by  the  liberal  deputies,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
Biasm  by  the  Parisians.  A  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  belonging  to  the 
polytechnic  school,  led  an  attack  on  the  Louvre,  from  which  tlie  Swiss 
guards  retreated  to  the  Tuillerics.  This  place  was  also  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple, with  one  of  these  youths  at  their  liead.  The  Luxembourg  had  already 
fallen  into  their  hands.  The  young  men  of  tiiis  school  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  afterwards  declined  the 
medals  granted  to  them,  and  also  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  offered  to  each, 
in  case  he  entered  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiers  solemnly  vowed  they 
would  not  continue  to  act  against  the  people;  others  were  disheartened 
and  discomfited ;  and  two  whole  regiments  went  over  in  a  body  to  the 
side  of  the  Parisians.  At  length,  all  the  royal  troops  left  the  capital  by 
the  way  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  in  their  retreat  were  fired  upon  by 
the  people.  At  night  the  city  was  partially  illmninated,  and  perfect  tran- 
quillity prevailed,  while  strong  patrols  silently  paraded  the  streets,  and 
passed  gently  from  barricade  to  barricade.  A  depatation  from  Charles  X. 
flt  St.  Cloud,  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  early  in  the  morning.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  the  deputies  and  peers  then  in  Paris  assembled  in  their  re- 
spective halls,  and  established  regular  communications  with  each  other. 
The  duke  de  IMortemart  was  introduced  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
delivered  four  ordinances  signed  the  previous  day  by  the  king.  One  of 
them  recalled  the  fatal  ordinance  of  the  Mth;  another  convoked  the 
chambers  on  the  3d  ;  the  third  appointed  the  duke  de  Mortcmart  president 
of  the  council ;  and  the  fourth  appointed  Count  Gerard  minister  of  war, 
and  M.  Casimir-Perier  minister  of  finance.  The  reading  of  these  ordi- 
nances was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  But  at  the  termina- 
tion no  observation  was  made — the  most  profoimd  silence  was  for  a  time 
ohserved — and  then  the  deputies  passed  to  other  business.  The  manner 
in  which  the  duke  and  his  communications  were  received  by  the  deputies 
was  an  announcement  that  Charles  X.  had  ceased  to  reign. 

On  the  31st  of  July  the  deputies  published  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  they  had  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  become  lieutenant-general  of 
liie  kingdom.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  hastened  to  Paris,  wearing  the 
'  gloriou!»  colours"  of  France,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  assembled 
i!i'i>uties  to  become  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  A  proclamation  of 
the  same  date  appointed  provisional  connnissaries  for  different  de[)art- 
mcnts  of  government.  The  king,  with  his  family,  had  fled  to  St.  Cloud 
They  now  proceeded  to  Rambonillet,  a  small  place  six  leagues  w.  s.  w.  o, 
Versailles.  Three  commissioners  were  sent  from  Paris  to  treat  with  him  ; 
\vho,on  their  return,  informed  the  authorities,  that  the  king  wished  to  kave 
France  by  way  of  Cherbourg  ;  to  restore  the  crown  jewels,  whi.^h  he  had 
taken  from  Paris,  tVc.  These  concessions  were  produced  by  the  advi  nee 
of  the  national  guard  towards  Rambonillet.  On  tlie  morning  of  Augu?t  2 
the  abdii'ation  o(  Charles  X.  and  the  dauphin,  Louis  Antoine,  was  plHc',^1 
ill  the  hands  of  tlie  lieutenant-general;  the  abdication,    however,    Vin; 
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made  in  favour  of  tlie  duke  of  Bordeaux.  A  letter  of  the  king,  bearing 
that  date,  appoi:Ued  the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  king,  under  the  title  oj 
Henry  V. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  was  announced  to  the  peers  and  the  deputies 
by  the  lieutenaiit-grnoral  on  tlie  3d  of  August;  and  Casitnir-Pcrierwasat 
the  same  time  cliosen  president  of  the  chamber.  On  the  Cth,  the  chamber 
of  deputies  declared  the  throne  of  France  vacant,  dc  jure  and  de facto,  and 
discussed  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  On  the  7th,  new  changes  were 
ndopted  in  it ;  and  it  was  voted  to  invite  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  become 
king  of  tlie  French,  ou  condition  of  his  accepting  these  changes.  On  the 
8th,  the  chamber  went  in  a  body  to  the  duke,  and  offered  him  the  crown, 
which  he  accepted  ;  and  on  the  9ili,  he  took  the  prescribed  constitutional 
oatli.  The  spirit  of  order  manifcsteil  by  the  people  during  the  struggle? 
in  Paris,  which  pn  vented  all  outrace  and  plundering,  was  still  fuuher 
sliown  in  the  unmolested  retreat  of  Charles  X.,  who  took  passage  for 
England  in  two  American  vessels.  On  arriving  he  was  received  merely 
as  a  |)iivate  person.  The  revolution  of  .July,  1H,'30,  thus  drove  one  dynasty 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  s' .iled  anctlier  in  its  place.  In  theory,  it 
sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  lO  the  ancient  notion  of  passive  obedience;  but  in  practice,  it  disap- 
poi'.ited  the  "  movement  party,"  who  looked  to  see  a  monarchy  shorn  of  its 
p^c-ogalives  and  surrounded  by  republican  iiislitutioiis. 

Though  this  extraordinary  revolution  had  been  effected  with  such  com- 
parative ease,  justice  could  hardly  be  considtinid  as  complete  without  tiin 
trial  of  those  responsible  oflicers  of  government  who  had  originated,  or  at 
least  sanctioned,  tliis  wiir  on  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  course  of  the 
month,  four  of  the  ex-ministers,  Peyromiet,  Guernon  de  Hanville,  f-hante- 
lauze,and  Poligiiac,  were  arrested,  tried  by  iheir  peers,  and  being  found  guilty, 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  While  the  trial  was  going  oii, 
the  Luxembourg  was  surrc.indcd  by  a  clamorous  mob,  demanding  the 
death  of  the  prisoners,  and  threatening  vengeance  in  case  the  sentence 
was  not  saiisfactory.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  and  it  began  to  be  suspect- 
ed that  a  capital  sentence  would  not  be  pronounced,  the  violence  of  the 
multitude  increased,  and  everything  seemed  to  menace  a  new  insurrection. 
The  troops  and  national  guards  were  kept  under  arms  by  night,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  public  places.  The  whole  personal  influence  of  tin; 
kiny;  and  of  Lafayette  was  also  employed  to  soothe  the  populace  ;  still  tlic 
niiiiibcr  and  clamour  of  the  mob  became  so  alarming,  ftiat  it  was  deter- 
iiiinci!  to  remove  the  f)risoners  secretly  to  Vinceimes  before  sentence  \vas 
pronounced;  and  the  n/sf  succeeded. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  the  year  1H31,  the  public  mind  continued  to  be  agitalnl 
bycoiis[)iraciesof(^arlists,  or  partisans  of  the  exiled  family.  Nor  were  there 
waiitiiiu,  on  the  other  hand,  republicans  and  Bonapartists  to  fan  the  (lame 
of  nisinrection  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provir.ces.  In  the  midst  «{ 
this  anarchy,  the  king  oftlie  French,  with  that  prudential  foresiglit  and  coii- 
cihaiory  disposition  which  have  characterised  most  of  his  movements,  de- 
terniiiicd  on  a  tour  through  his  domnions;  one  of  his  objects,  doubtless, 
having  been  to  attach  to  his  person,  by  so  popular  a  ('(jurse,  a  lr.rge  porlieii 
of  his  subjects  who  might  otherwise  feel  disposed  to  join  the  disaffec'ed. 
Ill  allusion  to  the  feeling  of  republicanism.  Dr.  Taylor  forcibly  says: 
"  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  were  brought  to  trial,  they  openly 
inaiiitaiiied  their  revohiiionary  do(;triii(!s  ;  treated  the  king  with  derision; 
inveighed  against  the  existing  institutions  of  tin-  country;  entered  into 
violent  aliercations  svith  the  public  persiMUitor;  menaced  the  juries  ami 
insult/d  the  judges.  Tin;  very  extravagance  of  this  evii  at  length  workeil 
out  a  remedy  ;  the  !)o  iil)ast  of  the  republicans  was  c;irried  to  such  an 
excess  of  absurdity,  tliai  it  became  ridiculous;  the  republicans  were  liS' 
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armed  when  they  found  that  the  nonsense  of  their  inflated  speeches  pro~ 
diiced  not  inlimidation,  but  liuightcr.  Moderate  men  took  courage ;  Iho 
middle  (.'lasses,  to  whose  prosperity  peai-e  abroad  and  tranquility  at  home 
were  essentially  necessary,  rallied  round  the  monarchy,  and  the  republi- 
cans were  forced  to  remain  silent,  until  some  new  excitement  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  disseminating  mischievous  false- 
hoods." 

Beyon-!  the  period  to  which  wo  have  brought  this  history,  nothinn;  of 
any  moment  has  occured  in  France,  thai  is  not  incidentally  mentioned  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  England.  Whether  Louis  Philippe  is 
apprehensive  that  tiic  peace  of  the  country  will  not  be  of  long  duration, 
or  whether  he  is  anxious  to  prevent  tlie  citizens  of  Paris  from  showinsf 
another  specimen  of  their  courage,  if  by  any  chance  they  should  be 
brought  into  collision  with  the  military — or  whether  it  be  to  provide 
equally  against  eiiiier  contingency — is  more  than  we  will  venture  to 
oiror  an  opinion  on  ;  but  we  must  not  close  our  sketch  without  slating  that 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  forlifying  Paris- in  a  manner  calculated  to 
alTord  great  facilities  to  the  troo[)s  in  eithi^r  emergency.  These  works 
were  begun  in  September,  1S40,  and  are  not  yet  finished.  When  com- 
plete, the  city  and  suliurbs  of  Paris  will  be  enclosed  with  a  thick,  high 
wall,  dcfendeil  by  bastions  and  moats  in  various  parts.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  this  wall,  exterior  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  detached  forts, 
will  serve  to  protect  ilie  inner  fortifications,  and  serve  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  approaching  the  walls  of  the  town.  Ttiis  measure  at  first 
met  with  considerable  opposition;  but,  viewing  it  as  a  defensive  opera- 
tion, and  recollecting  how  lately  the  French  capital  was  compelled  to 
ypen  it3  gales  to  an  invading  army,  these  defences  are  now  regarded  with 
more  satisfaction  than  displeasure. 

.'^ubjoined  to  an  excellent  article  on  French  statistics,  &c.,  in  Mr. 
M'Oulloch's  Dictionary,  are  the  following  pertinent  observations  on  "  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  France  ;"  which, 
as  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  this  brief  history,  we  take  the  liberty  to 
transfer  to  our  pages :  "It  v.-ould  be  to  no  purpose  to  take  up  the  reader's 
time  by  making  any  observ.itions  on  tiie  great  influence  exercised  by 
France  in  the  poliiicrs  of  Fnrope  and  the  world.  That  is  too  obvious,  and 
has  been  too  strikingly  exemplified  during  the  last  half  century,  to  re- 
quire being  pointed  out.  But,  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  France 
has  been  rather  an  object  of  awe,  and  of  vague  apprehension,  fror.i  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  her  existing  institutions,  than  from 
any  fear  of  what  she  might  be  ai)le  to  effect  under  a  constitutional  and 
settled  form  of  government.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  this  feeling  is, 
pcriiaps,  not  very  unreasoiuible  ;  for,  were  anything  to  occur  to  subvert 
the  present  order  of  things,  aiui  to  excite  the  popular  enthusiasm,  it  is 
liillicult  to  say  wiiat  the  result  might  be.  'I'here  are,  indeed,  many  i)er- 
sdiis  who  are  inclined  to  regard  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  subversion  of 
tli(,' i)resent  constitution  in  France  as  chimeri<'al ;  we  confess,  however, 
that  wo  are  unabb;  to  participate  in  their  confidence.  Kv(irytiiiiig  ia 
France  appears  to  be  tending  to  a  pure  democracy  ;  and  were  ihere  no- 
thing else,  the  law  of  equal  succession,  by  preventing  the  continuance  of 
large  fortunes  in  single  families,  would  suflice  to  bring  it  about.  What, 
ill  fact,  is  there  in  France  to  oppose  a  revolution  ?  With  the  exception  of 
the  holders  of  funded  property,  and  of  those  in  the  immediate  eniploy- 
nient  of  the  court,  hardly  any  one  could  apprehend  any  injury  from  it ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  the  property  of  the  former  would  be  prolectiMl. 
There  are  no  longer  any  great  landholders  ;  and  it  is  ii;imaterial  to  the 
holder  of  a  small  piece  of  land  who  is  at  the  head  of  alfairs,  provided  the 
burdens  laid  on  him  be  not  increased.  iMoiiarchy  in  France  is  without 
ill  those  old  associations  and  powerful  bulwarks  whence  it  derives  aim  ist 
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all  its  support  in  this,  ami  most  other  countries ;  and  there  is  really  notli. 
ing  to  hinder  a  hostile  majority  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  or  anything 
that  should  powerfully  intluence  the  public  mind,  from  at  once  subvcrtinj^ 
the  regal  bram  h  of  the  conslitutioii.  The  peers  have  no  real  power; 
and  there  is  no  class  that  has  that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  sup- 
port  of  t'.u'  existing  institutions,  that  seems  indis|)ensable  to  rescue  a 
gcvernnient  I'mm  sudden  popular  impulses,  iind  give  it  security  and  free 
action.  Najioleon  will,  "uost  probably,  be  found  to  have  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  existing  state  of  things,  when  he  declared,  that  'the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  had  proved  fatal  to  all  subse(jucnt  elTorts  fur  es- 
tablishiM;^  a  constitution;"!  nioiuirchy  in  France.  The  revolution  had  at- 
tempted  the  solution  of  a  problem  as  imjiossible  as  the  direction  of  bal- 
loons. All  aristocracy  is  the  true  support  of  the  throne  ;  its  moderator, 
its  lever,  its  fulcnnn.  The  state  without  it  is  a  vessel  without  a  rudder; 
a  balloon  in  the  air.'  Great  prudence  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority 
may,  no  doubt,  enable  a  government  like  that  of  France  to  exist  for  an 
indeliiiitc  period,  but  still  it  must  b('  deemed  of  a  precarious  characKsr.  At 
present,  the  members  of  the  elect:  ral  colleges  constitute  the  only  aris- 
toeratical  body  to  be  found  in  the  country  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  little  to 
fear  from  the  encroachments  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  licentious- 
iiess  on  the  other,  as  long  as  they  continue  on  their  present  footing,  lint 
great  efforts  are  being  ma(!c  to  lower  ilu;  (jualifications  of  electors,  and, 
consequently,  to  extend  the  electioral  basis ;  and  should  these  be  Ruccess. 
ful,  the  government  will  necessarily  be  rendered  still  more  dependent  on 
popular  impulse. 

"  But  though  monarchy  shoidd  be  subverted  in  France,  we  look  upon 
It  as  llu!  merest  possible  delusion  to  imagiiu?  that  there  can  be  anything 
like  a  repetition  of  the  enormities  and  outrages  that  accompanied  'he 
revolution  of  1760.  Society  is  now  arranged  on  a  totally  new  basis; 
there  are  few  or  no  abuses  to  rectify  ;  the  people  are  not  smarting  from 
the  ojipressions  of  a  host  of  feudal  tyrants  ;  and,  though  that  is  most 
doubtful,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  h  ive  had  sufTicient  experience  of 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  govern  the  world.  Provided,  therefore,  they 
are  left  to  arrange  their  internal  alTairs  as  they  may  judge  best,  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  other  Kuropean  natitms  have  little  to  fear  from  any 
clianges  that  may  take  place  in  the  form  of  government  in  France.    At 

[ircsent,  it  is  a  democracy  with  an  hereditary  head  ;  the  only  change  liig- 
y  to  happen,  is  to  a  democracy  with  an  elective  head." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN. 


This  country,  situated  in  the  south-west  of  Kiirope,  and  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic,  the  .Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  France,  was  well  known 
to  the  Phuiuiciaus  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  tlie  Christian  era;  yet 
.t  appears  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
lime  of  Herodotus.  As  far  as  history  or  tradition  makes  us  acquainted 
with  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  they  were  the  Cellre  and  Iberians,  wlio 
became  blended  in  the  common  name  of  Celtiherians.  Till  the  coming 
of  the  Carthaginians  into  S[)ain,  however,  nothing  certain  can  be  ;iffirine(l 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  this  happened_  not  long  before  the  lirs'  punic  war 
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n  ancient  times  Spain  was  regarded  as  a  country  replete  with  riches .  and 
though  at  tile  time  of  tiic  Hoiiran  coiujue.st  pnulii^ioiis  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  had  been  carried  out  of  it  by  tho  Carthaginians  aii.l  Tyrians,  it 
etill  iiad  the  reputation  of  being  very  'rich.  Wo  uro  :nfoniir(l  by  Aris- 
totle, that  when  tho  PhcEiiicians  firsl  arrived  in  Spain,  they  exeiianged 
Mieir  na  ■■'  commodities  for  such  immense  quantities  of  silver,  that  their 
ships  could  neither  contain  nor  sustain  tiieir  load,  tliougii  they  used  it  for 
iiailast,  and  made  their  anchors  and  other  implements  of  silv(!r.  Nor 
could  it  liavc  been  much  diminished  when  the  CJartiiaginians  came,  since 
the  inhabitants  at  that  time  made  all  their  utensils,  even  their  mangers, 
uf  that  precious  metal.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  anrazing  plenty 
was  greatly  reduced;  still  their  gleanings  were  by  no  means  despicable, 
since  in  nino  years  they  carried  off  111,5 12  pounds  of  silver,  and  4,01)3 
pounds  of  gold,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  coin  and  otiier  things  of 
value. 

Althof^Ii  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
Celtic  tribes,  which  probai)ly  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Gaul,  and  occupie.l  tiie  northern  districts,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  southern  part  of  tlie  country  was  possessed  by 
the  INIauritani  from  tiio  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  the  narrowness  of  tho 
8trait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  valuable  products  of  Spain,  being  induce- 
ments quite  sulTicicnt  for  the  African  barbarians  to  form  S(!ltleinenl3 
tiierc.  Accordingly,  the  Cartliageniaiis,  whose  'escent  from  the  Phreni- 
ciaiis  led  them  to  trallic  with  all  those  nation,  ho  could  sup[)ly  them 
with  useful  commodities,  early  directed  their  vii  vvs  towards  Spain,  and 
about  the  year  300  n.  c,  had  estaldishcd  a  colony  in  the  north-east  of  the 
peninsula,  and  founded  the  town  of  Jiarceno,  the  modern  liarcelona.  In 
the  course  of  tlu;  same  century  their  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans induced  tiiem  to  altem[)t  the  conquest  of  a  country  so  advanta- 
geously situated  for  their  commercial  enterprises.  This  attempt  gave 
rise  to  the  second  punii;  war.  The  result  was  the  gradual  annexation  of 
tiie  wiiolo  peninsula  to  the  Ifoman  republic,  and  it  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Hispania,  to  form  an  important  province  of  the  empire  for  nearly 
seven  centuries.  It  was  usually  divided  into  three  great  portions,  Lusi- 
tania,  Ihetica  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  and  Tarraeonensis  or  Hispania  Cite- 
rior.  Tiie  Spaniards  were  naturally  brave,  and  though  the  inhabitimts  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servile 
subjection,  yet,  as  tiic  IJomans  penetrated  fartlier  into  tlie  country  than 
tiicCarthagcnians  had  (Uine,  they  met  witii  nations  whose  love  of  liberty 
was  ecpial  to  their  valour,  and  wiiom  the  whole  strength  of  their  empire 
was  s'/arcely  able  to  suixlue.  Of  these  tho  most  formidable  were  the  Nu 
inantiiies,  Cantabrians,  and  Asturians.  In  the  time  of  the  tiiird  punic 
war,  one  Vieriathus,  a  celebratful  hunter,  and  afterwards  the  ca[)taiii  of  a 
gang  of  banditti,  took  the  command  of  some  nations  who  had  been  in  al- 
hance  with  Carthage,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the  Uoman  power  in  that 
part  of  Spain  called  Lusitania,  now  Portugal.  The  pncior  Vitelius,  who 
commanded  in  those  parts,  marched  against  him  with  ten  thousand  men, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  of  his  troops. 
The  Homans  immediatidy  dispatched  another  pnetor  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  thirteen  lunidred  horse  ;  but  Vieriathus,  having  first  cut  olFa  de- 
tachment of  four  thousand  of  them,  engaged  the  rest  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and,  having  entirely  defeated  thom,  reduced  great  part  of  the  country. 
Another  praetor,  who  was  sent  with  a  new  army,  met  with  the  same  fate; 
so  that,  after  tho  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  thought  proper 
to  send  their  consul,  Quintus  Fabius,  who  defeated  the  Lusitanians  ia 
several  battles.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  pursue  this  portion  o> 
the  Spanish  history  with  minuteness;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  many 
severe  contests,  in  which  the  Romans  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to  tho 
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bravery  of  Ibo  Cellibcriaiis,  NiimantincR,  and  ("iinlabriaiis,  Scipio  ilimilj. 
anus,  tlio  di'strnycr  ol'  (^arlliajro,  was  srnt  ai{ainst  Nuniantia,  wliicli,  aficj 
a  most  (IfspiMMK;  rcsislMUci!,  submitted  to  tin;  Ilonian  commander,  llii)ni{li 
scarcely  an  inlial)it;iMt  survived  to  jr'aei-  llie  eoniineror's  triumph.  'I'liis 
was  a  final  ov.  rllirow,  and  tlio  whole  of  Spain  very  speedily  Ijceanie  a 
province  of  If.diiw,  governed  by  two  annual  prieiors. 

Notliiiijr  of  inip(  riiinie  now  occurred  in  llie  bisl'iry  of  the  peninsula  till 
tile  civil  war  In  tweeii  Marius  and  Sylla  ;   h.  f.  7(i.      Tlu!  latter  liavinjr 
cruslit  d  the  Marian  fiH'tioii,  proscribed  all  those  who  had  joined  n;;aiiist 
him  whom  he  could  not  destroy.     Ainon^  tlnise  was   iSertonus,  who  iiml 
collected  a  powerful  army  from  the  relics  of  that  |)ariy,  and  conteiulf,] 
with  {;icat  success  ajjainst  Caius   Aniiius  and  ISletellus,  who  were  sun 
against  him.     Sertoiiiis  now  formed  a  design  of  ereciing  Lusilania  into 
ail  iiuiepeiident  republic  ;  and  so  vigorously  were  his  measures  proseculii!, 
lliat  the  Kuniaiis  bccaiiie  seriously  alarmed  lor  tiie  safety  of  their  euip:ri' 
in  that  quarter.     On  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  most  eminent  ijenerals  in  Kdim 
conteinled  for  the  honour  of  liaviujf  the  command  of  the  army  which  u 
was  intended  to  send  against  this  formidable  enemy.     After  some  delihir- 
atioii,  the  inanafiement  of  liiis  war  v/as  intrusted  to  Poinpey,  afterw;uilij 
surnamed  the  (Jrc.il,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  tin-  consular  digiiiiy. 
Metellns  was  not,  however,  recalled,      Sertoriiis  for  a  lon^  time  piovijil 
more  than  a  match  lor  them  both;  and  after  establisiiing  himself  in  Liim- 
tauia,  he  made  sucli  perpetual  attacks  on  their  united  armies,  that  tiny 
I'l'imd  It  necessary  to  separate,  oik;  retrcaliii^r  into  (Jaul,  and  the  other  ti'i 
the  foot  of  the  I'yreiiees.     Tnuichery  at  iiMigth  elVeeteil  for  the   I^oiinu 
cause  what  valour  (ried  in  vain,  ll«!  bold  ami  skilful   JSertorius  beiiii,'  ,i.s 
sas>iiiated  at  an  eniertaiiimeiit  by  l*er|)eriia,  after  having  made  bead  ajjiiuibi 
the  Jiomaii  forces  for  almost  ten  jears.     I'ompey  now  pressed  lyrwart 
with  redouiiled  ardour  a;;aiiisl  the  iiisur;rciit  army,  and  the  troops,  deniivud 
of  their  able  leader,  were  (iiially  subdued  by  him. 

Though  coiuiuercd,  Sjjaiii  wa.s  not  altogitlier  in  a  state  of  tranqnihly, 
many  of  the  most  warlike  nations,  particularly  the  Caiitabrians  ai  t'.  Asi'ii- 
nans,  continuing,  wlu'rever  ojiportunities  presented  themselves,  to  siriij^j;iP 
lor  their  indepeiideiiee.  15ut  from  the  tiiiii!  of  Agri[)p:i,  wlu)  carried  ■.>!.  a 
war  of  exterminalioii  aiijainst  them,  till  the  d.'cliiie  of  tiie  western  ciiipiiv, 
ihey  remained  in  ipiii't  subjection  to  liu;  lioinans,  .Augustus  hiniMii 
founded  the  colony  of  Ca-sar  Augusta  (Saragosiia),  and  .'Vumisius  Kiiuriia 
(.Merida).  For  four  hundred  years  the  Roman  niaimers  and  lanmiage  ludk 
I'oot  ill  the  .Spiinish  provinces,  which  in  ('a;sar's  time  had  a  population  uf 
lorty  millions.  Tarragona  had  two  millions  five  hui.dred  thousand  iiih:i!> 
ilaiiis;  and  Merida  supported  a  garrison  of  ninety  tiiousand  men.  In  iln' 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  the  piMimsula  at  that  period  rivalled  Koine,  ami  ii 
gave  birth  to  many  men  of  fust-rate!  character  and  abilities;  among  iliciii, 
rompoiiius  .Mela,  Seneca,  Liican,  Trajan,  and  Theiniosius  tlic  Groat. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emi)eror  Ilonorius,  the  Gothic  tribes  of  VamluN, 
•Siievi,  and  Alans,  spread  themselves  over  the  pemusnla.  About  the  yi  ,ir 
i'2{)  the  brave  VVallia  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Sjiaiii.  I'lm 
Vandals,  from  whom  Andalusia  received  its  name,  could  not  wi'.lisiiuiJ 
him,  and  withdrew  ii'.to  .\fnca  in  a  few  years  after.  The  Visigo'.ns,  umlit 
Kuric,  extended  their  kingdom  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Roinaas  in  4'^1; 
and  at  l(;iigih  Leovigild,  in  5s;},  overtiirew  the  kingdom  of  the  Smni  i;i 
Galicia.  Under  liis  successor,  lieccared  1.,  the  introduction  o'tiie  (Miho. 
lie  faith  gave  the  corrupt  Lalin  language  the  predoiniiiance  over  i.  ■'  Gdiliii" 
and,  after  that  time,  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  maintaiintl  by 
the  catholic,  religion  and  the  political  iiitiiience  of  llie  tdergy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Saracens  (tiie  name  ailo|iti"l 
by  the  Arabs  after  their  settlement  in  Xurope),  having  overran  li.iii.iry 
with  a  rapidity  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  possessed  theinsiUis  ;)l 
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the  Oolliic  (](»ininioiis  in  Afriea,  madn  ;i  descent  upon  Spain.     Roderic, 

the  iving  of  the  (Jotlis,  was  a  usurper,  and  having  oecasioned  great  dlsaf- 

feetioii°iinoiit>-  Ins  .subjects,  he  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement, 

knowing  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  own  people  if 

he  allowed  the  enemy  lime  to  tamper  with  them.     The  two  armies  met  in 

a  plain  near  Xeres,  m  Andalu.sia.     The  (Jolhs  began  the  attack  with  great 

fury,  but  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  l{(»(leric,  in  his  flight,  was  drowned 

in  the  (iuadalqiiivcr,  a.  d.  711.     Nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  was  brought 

under  the  dominion  of  the  Moor^  (as  the  Arabs  of  Spain  are  usually  called), 

by  this  decisive  battle  ;  those  (Joths  who  still  contended  for  independence 

retiring  into  th(!  niounlainous  parts  of  Asluria,  lliirgos,  and  Biscay.     Uut 

in  718  their  power  began  to  revive  under  I'elayo  (or  IJon  Pelagio),  a  prince 

;'     of  the  royai  blood,  wlio  headed  tliosi!  that  had  retired  to  the  mountains 

'     after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres.     'n  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  these  re- 

;,    gions  I'clayo  established  himself;   and  such  were  its  natural  defeneesi 

;     that  although  the  Moorish  ".'overnor,  Alakor,  sent  a  powerful  army  to  crush 

v    him,  the  followers  of  IN-layo  were  so  concealed  aimmg  the  precipices, 

,?^    U'.at,  almost  unseen,  they  annihilated  their  enemies.     In  a  second  attempt 

Hie  Moors  were  equally  unsuecessfiil,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  army  being 

iM'ier  cut  in  jiieces  or  taken  prisoners. 

At  this  tunc  the  greater  part  of  .Spain  heeiimc  a  province  of  the  caliphs 
of  r.agdad;  but  in  the  middle  of  tlii!  eighth  century,  Abdcrahman,  the  ca- 
h;)li's  viceroy  in  S()ain,  threw  ofT  the  yoke,  and  rendered  himself  inde- 
ni'ciient.  li.viiig  the  scat  of  his  government  at  ('ordova.  Abderahman's 
ih-st  care  was  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  could 
not  alter  the  .Maiioininedan  laws,  wliicli  are  nnehangc^able  as  the  koran 
wlicreiii  they  are  written,  he  a[)pointed  just  magistrates,  released  his 
('lir;stiaii  subjects  from  a  great  part  of  tlie  tribute-money  hitherto  e.vaeted 
from  iliciii,  and  patronised  commerce  and  the  arts.  At  Cordova  he  built 
one  of  tilt!  most  super!)  inosciucs  m  the  world,  and  it  still  remains  a  splendid 
nioiuiinent  of  iIk;  skill  and  magiiiOceiice  of  tiial  enlighlened  people.  The 
d(  sceiidaiits  of  Aiiderahman  coiiliiuied  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  reign 
in  S|)aiii,  at  their  capital  Cordova,  patronising  the  sciences  and  arts,  par- 
ticularly astronomy  ami  medicine,  at  a  [leriod  when  christian  Knrope  was 
iiiiiiiersed  in  igiiora;ice  and  b.arbarisin.  In  778,  Oharlemagne  entered 
8()  (111  with  two  great  armies,  one  passing  through  Catalonia,  and  the  other 
tiiroiigh  Navarre,  where  he  jmshed  his  comiuesls  as  far  as  the  Kbro.  On 
his  rt  turn  lu;  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  tin;  Moors,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  keeping  poss.-ssioii  of  all  tlios(!  places  lie  had  reduced. 

Ill  tile  meaiitime  the  kingdom  toumled  by  I'elayo,  now  called  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  continued  to  iiKTease  rajiidly  in  strength,  and 
III, my  advantages  were  gained  over  tiie  iMoors.  In  the  early  pari  of  the 
lentil  century,  a  distiiigiiished  general,  named  Mohammed  V.bn  Amir  Al- 
iiMiizor,  appeared  to  support  IIk;  sinking  cause  of  that  people.  Ho  took 
tlic  city  of  Leon,  wiiiih  he  reduced  to  ashes,  and  destroyed  the  inhaoitants. 
liarcejoiia  shared  the  saint!  fate;  (/astile  was  reduced  and  depopulated; 
Galicia  an  1  Portugal  ravaged  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  Chris- 
tians 111  lifly  different  engageifieiits.  A  pestilence,  however,  having  at- 
tacked Ins  army  just  after  he  had  (hnnolished  the  city  of  (/Ompostidla,  and 
earned  off  m  li  iuinpli  the  gales  of  the  church  of  St.  .lames,  ihe  Christians 
Bupcrsiitioiisly  aitributed  it  to  a  divine  judgment;  and,  in  the  full  persua- 
Eimi  that  till!  .Moors  were  destitute  of  all  heavenly  aid,  they  fell  upon  them 
with  i^iieh  fury  in  tlii!  iie.M  battle,  thai  all  the  valour  of  .Minanzor  and  his 
6()|i!icrs  could  not  .save  them  from  a  terrible  defeat,  and,  overcome  with 
gliaiiic  and  desjiair,  lie  starved  himself  to  death. 

Dining  this  period  a  new  (-hristian  priicipaliiy  appeared  in  .Spain,  name- 
ly, that  of  Castile,  which  lay  in  the  middle  between  the  (-hrisliaii  king  lora 
of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  the  .Moorish  kingdom  of  Cordiiva.     This  district 
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80UI1  bpcfime  an  object  of  coiiloiition  briwecii  tbc  kiiigH  of  Loon  and  Cor- 
dova; but  by  tli'i^rt  I'M  (.'iistilu  fell  (inlircly  undfT  ibo  power  of  tlit!  kinnttol 
Leon  and  Ovicdo;  in  loar),  Don  Santdit/.  bestowed  it  on  bis  son,  JJon 
Ferdinand,  witli  llu'  title  of  kinu,  and  by  tbis  event  tbe  tcrnloriea  of  ('as. 
tile  were  (h'bt  (irnny  iniited  tt)  tbcwis  of  licon  and  Oviedo,  and  tlio  sovc 
reigns  were  from  ibat  time  styled  kings  of  Leon  and  <MislHe. 

Arriif^on,  anolber  i'bristian  kingdom,  was  set  up  in  Spain  al)oiit  the  be- 
ginning  of  tlie  eleventb  century.  The  history  of  Arragon.  however,  diirinj; 
its  infancy,  is  liut  little  known.  Hut  about  tiic  year  103.'),  Don  Sanchez, 
surnaincd  the  (ireat,  king  of  Navarre,  erected  Arragon  into  a  kingdom  m 
favour  of  las  son,  Don  Kamiia,  and  afterwards  it  became  very  powerful, 
\t  this  time  tiie  eonlineiit  of  Spain  was  divided  into  two  nneqiial  parts,  I  y 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  east  lowest,  from  the  coast  of  Valenlia  to'a 
litile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  The  country  north  of  this  belonnrij 
to  the  Christians,  who,  as  yet,  had  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  share, 
and  all  the  rest  to  the  Moors.  In  point  of  wealiii  and  real  power,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  the  Moors  were  greatly  superior;  but  their  continual  dirsLii. 
sions  weakiMicd  tlieiii,  and  every  day  faciliated  tlie  progress  of  the  ("iuiij. 
tians.  'I'hc  Moorish  governments,  indeed,  being  weakened  by  changes  o( 
dynasties,  as  well  as  by  internal  dissnnsions,  the  (.'hri' tiaii  kings  wresU'il 
from  them  one  portion  of  the  country  after  anodier,  till,  after  the  giput 
victory  whi<;h  the  united  ("bristian  princes  gained  over  the  Moors,  in  I'i.'O, 
at  Tolosii,  in  Sierra  Morena,  there  remained  to  them  only  the;  kingdom  u[ 
Granada,  whi<!h  was  likewise  obliged  to  acknowledge;  the  (Jasiilian  su. 
premacy  in  l-'Ki,  and  was  linally  coiujiu  red  by  Fenhnand  and  Isabella. 

In  1(180,  the  king  of  'I'oledo  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Seville, 
another  Moorish  potentate,  wliich^  being  observed  by  Alphonso,  king  of 
Jastile,  lu!  also  invaded  his  territories,  and  in  four  years  inadi;  hiiiisiK 
master  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  with  all  the  places  of  iinjiortance  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  from  tliat  time  he  made  Toledo  tlu!  capital  of  his  dominiuiis. 
In  a  short  time  the  wiiole  |)rovince  of  New  Castile  submitted,  and  Madri] 
("ell  into  tiic  hands  of  Ihe  Christians.  The  only  son  of  .Vlphonso  (1r] 
wiiliout  heirs;  and  rcdinaiid,  the  son  of  iiis  daughter,  united  C;istiie  ;i;:j 
Leon.  Ilavinir  thus  iii'come  mori!  powerful  than  the  former  kings,  he  con. 
quered  Uaeza  and  Corih)va,  and  after  a  (liniciill  siege  of  eigliteen  nioml,;., 
iiiiide  hiniRclf  master  of  Seville,  A.  n.  1',*I8,  Setting  out  thence,  he  gaiiifi 
possession  of  l-'adiz.  In  viiin  the  mountains  of  Jiiens  opposed  tliim 
selves  to  his  career ;  the  coasts  no  longer  allowed  reinforcements  to  arrivo 
from  Africa  t.)  the  Arabian  Spaniards,  and  (jiraiuida  was  henceforward  then 
chief  possession. 

Ferdinand  III.,  after  conquering  Cordova,  Murcia,  .laeii,  Seville,  Cadiz, 
and  Bubjecting  (Iranada  to  a  ftjudal  dependence  on  him,  became,  in  k'.;.', 
the  true  founder  of  (Jastile,  by  esl;iblishing  the  rnic!  of  indivisibility  aui 
primogeniture,  in  the  s'lccessioii.  Still  the  wliole  w;i3  as  yet  an  iinpcr- 
feet  (H)nf(!deration.  'I'he  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  in  Spain,  iu  the 
middle  ages,  had  an  injurious  inlluence  on  the  government  and  the  public 
welHire.  They  wen;  placed  nearly  on  a  levid  with  the  nobles,  they  were 
a[)pointed  niinisters  of  finance,  fanners  of  the  public  revenues,  and  slew 
aids  to  the  great ;  tlius  they  otitained  possession  of  all  the  money  in  the 
country,  and,  by  their  excessive  usury,  at  length  excited  a  universal  oil 
cry  against  tliem  ;  and,  in  1492,  they  were  banished  forever,  to  the  nuiii- 
ber  of  eight  hundred  thousand,  from  S|)ain.  The  improvement  of  liie 
country  was  much  retarded  by  the  defects  in  the  public  administration, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  taxes,  by  powerful  vassais,  bad  kings,  mt 
family  disputes ;  so  that  the  third  estate  was  not  formed  in  Castile  i  J 
A.  D.  1!}'.25,  two  hundred  years  later  than  that  of  Arragon,  and  with  iiifer.ur 
privileges.  Meanwhile  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  the  estates  of  the  km,'- 
dom,  namely,  the  clergy,  the  bigii  nobility,  the  orders  of  knights,  auii 
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cigtiteen  grtnit  cities,  restricted  the  royal  power,  without,  liowever,  hHnf- 
iiiif  about  a  slato  of  leRal  order,  lint,  in  Arra;;oii,  of  which  Alplion»o  I., 
since  llio  conquest  of  Sara^rossa,  in  1 1  IT),  had  lucii  in  complete  posisession, 
the  third  estate  was  formed  before  the  middle  of  tlic  twelfth  eeiitury— 
sooner  than  in  any  other  Kuropeaii  country--and  a  well  settled  political 
order  ensued. 

In  the  time  of  Kd'.vard  III.  we  (ind  Knirlaiid,  lor  the  first  time,  inter- 
feriiig  witii  the  afTairs  of  Spain.  In  tlw!  year  lv)B4  the  kimjdoin  of  Na- 
varre had  been  united  to  tliat  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  Donna  Joanna, 
(pieen  of  Navarre,  with  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France.  In  13'J8,  however,  the 
kingdoms  were  a(fain  separated,  thoiiijli  the  (sovereigns  of  Navarre  were 
still  related  to  those  of  Franco.  In  1.3.'J0,  Charli'S,  surnamed  the  Wicked, 
ascended  tiie  throne  of  Navarre,  and  married  the  daughter  of  John,  king 
of  France,  Notwilhstanding  this  alliaiiee,  and  that  Ik;  hims(df  was 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  secretly  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  England  against  the  French  monarch,  and  even  drew  into  his 
schemes  the  dauphm  f-iiarlcs,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Wise.  When 
the  young  prince  was  made  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  connexions,  by 
way  of  atonement  he  promised  to  sacrifice  his  new  associates.  Accord- 
iw/\y,  he  invited  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  some  of  tlie  [irincipal  nobility  of 
the  sauK!  party,  to  a  feast  at  Rouen,  where  he  betrayed  them  to  his  father. 
The  most  obnoxious  were  executed,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown 
into  prison.  In  this  extremity,  the  party  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had 
recmiise  to  England.  The  prince  of  Wales,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince, 
invaded  France,  r"i!feated  King  John  at  I'oictiers,  and  took  him  prisoner, 
which  unfortunate  event  produced  the  most  violent  disturbances  in  that 
kingdom.  The  dauidiin,  then  about  niiietcfm  years  of  age,  naturally  assumed 
the  royal  power  during  his  father's  captivity.  In  order  to  obtain  supplies, 
he  assembled  the  stales  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  that  assembly,  instead  of 
supporting  his  administration,  demanded  limitations  of  the  prince's  power, 
lliepuiiishincnt  of  past  malversations,  and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. A  rebellion  ensued ;  and  amid  the  disorders  that  convulsed  the 
kiiiL'dom,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  liis  escape  from  prison,  and  presented 
a  dangerous  leader  to  the  malcontents.  Those  of  the  French  people 
who  wished  lo  restore  peace  to  their  country,  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  dauphin.  Marcel,  the  seditious  provost  of  Paris,  was  slain  in  at- 
leinpting  to  deliver  that  city  lo  the  king  of  .N'avarro.  The  capital  imme- 
diately returned  lo  its  duty  ;  considerable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peasants 
were  dispersed  or  put  lo  ilie  sword ;  some  bands  of  military  robbers  under- 
went the  same  fate,  and  France  began  once  more  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  civil  government. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  cities  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile  had  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moly  Brotherhood.  They 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  tlie  associated  towns;  they 
levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  travellers  and  pur- 
su(^  criminals ;  and  they  ap|)ointed  judges,  who  opened  courts  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  often  murmured  against  this  salutary 
nistilution ;  they  complained  of  it  as  an  encroachment  on  their  most  valua- 
ble priviliges,  and  endeavoured  to  have  it  abolished.  But  their  catholic 
majeslics  (for  su(di  was  llie  title  they  now  bore),  sensible  of  the  beneticial 
efTects  of  the  Brotherhood,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  peace  of  their 
kingdom,  but  in  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  degrees  annihilate  the  ter 
ritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  countenanced  the  institution  upon 
every  occasion,  and  supported  it  with  the  full  force  of  royal  authority  ;  by 
which  means  the  prompt  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  was  re- 
stored, and  with  it  tranquillity  and  order.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they 
wore  giving  vigour  and  justice  to  their  civil  government,  and  securing 
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their  subjects  from  violence  and  oppression,  an  inlciiipeiate  zeal  led  tlieih 
to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  equally  coiitriuy  to  the  na'.ural 
rijjhts  of  humanity  and  the  mild  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  jiiuI  thus  originaied 
the  most  baneful  of  all  institutions,  the  Inq\(isition.  Wherever  the  foot- 
steps of  the  "holv  office"  may  be  traced,  the  patii  is  marked  with 
blood  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  it  run  such  a  sanguinary  career 
as  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  !Mahominedan  possessions  in  Spain,  tlie  kingdom  of  Crannda 
now  alone  remained.  Princes  equally  zealous  and  ambitious  naturally 
wished  to  add  that  fertile  territory  to  their  hereditary  dominions,  by  expel- 
ling the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  extending  its  doctrines.  Kverytliin" 
conspired  to  favour  their  project ;  the  Moorish  kin<jdom  was  a  prey  to  civil 
wars;  when  Ferdinand,  iiaving  obtained  the  bull  of  Sixlus  IV.,  autliori- 
sing  a  crusade,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  entered  Granada, 
Its  subjugation  quickly  followed.  When  the  capital  surrendered,  it  was 
stipulated  that  their  king  should  enjoy  the  revenue  of  certain  places  in 
the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujarros;  that  the  inhabitants  should  retain  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  houses,  goods,  and  inheritances,  their  laws 
and  religion.  Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  which  had 
flouri.shed  for  more  tlian  eight  hundred  years. 

During  the  period  of  Arabian  power,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  sciences,  flourished  in  Spain.  Tlie  universities  aiul  libraries  at  Cor- 
dova and  other  places  were  resorted  to  by  the  Christians,  as  the  seat  of 
the  Greco-Arabic  literature  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  From  these 
institutions  Kurope  received  the  knowledge  of  the  arithmetical  characicr-, 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  paper  made  of  rags;  whiie,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  the  Gothic  Spaniards,  the  blending  of  the  chivalrous  and  religious 
spirit  gave  occasion  to  the  foimdation  of  several  military  orders.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vival  el  Campeador,  the 
hero  without  an  equal,  has  been  celebrated  sini-e  the  end  of  thi;  elevenlli 
century  as  the  hero  of  his  age.  The  romantic  elevation  of  national  feel- 
ing, which  found  its  support  in  the  religious  faith  and  national  church, 
preserved  the  Christian  Gothic  stales  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Astiiriit. 
from  many  internal  and  external  dangers.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  through  the  patronage  of  the  latter,  that  Columbus, 
a  Genoese  navigator,  discovered  America.  The  country  was  afterwards 
subdued  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro;  and' its  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
continued,  until  of  late,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Spain  ;  but  riches  so  easily 
acquired  in  the  new  world  withdrew  much  of  the  activity  of  the  nation 
from  the  improvement  of  the  mother  country ;  and  avarice,  united  with 
fanaticism,  established  an  impolitic  colonial  system.  Still,  the  extensive 
conquests  which  were  made  liy  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  though 
obtained  by  the  fiercest  cruelty  and  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  tended,  foi 
a  time  at  least,  to  raise  the  Spanish  monarch  above  any  other  in  Kurope 

On  the  death  of  Isabella,  which  took  place  in  1.50C,  Philip,  archduke  oi 
Austria,  came  to  Castile,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  that  kingdom  as 
heir  to  his  mother-in-law;  but  he  dying  in  a  short  time  after,  his  son, 
Charles  V.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  His  father,  at  his  death,  left  the  king  of  France  governor  to  the 
young  prince;  and  Ferdinand  at  his  death  left  Cardinal  Ximcnes  soli' 
regent  of  Castile,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandson.  This  man,  whose  clinr- 
acter  is  no  less  singular  than  illustrious,  who  united  the  nbilitirs  of  a  great 
statesman  with  itie  devotion  of  a  superstitious  monk,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  prime  minister  with  the  severity  of  a  mendicant,  mainUineil 
order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  discontents  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  high-spirited  nobility  ;  and  when,  iti  1517,  he  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  king  the  power  he  had  so  worthily  held  for  him 
he  was  able  to  do  so  with  honour  and  integrity. 
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"Never yet,"  observes  Dr.  Von  Rotteck,  "  the  old  Roman  emperors, 
und  perhaps  Charles  Martel  excepted,  had  providence  accumulated  such 
great  power  in  Europe  upon  one  head,  as  Cliarles  V.  inherited.  The  two 
momentous  marriages — that  of  Maximilian  I.  with  the  hereditary  princess 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  of  his  son,  Philip  I.,  with  Joanna  of  Sjjain  (upon 
whom,  however,  the  great  inheritance  of  her  parents  did  not  devolve 
until  the  death  of  three  nearer  heirs),  made  Charles,  Joanna's  first-born,  the 
master  of  Immense  countries ;  they  gave  by  that  means  the  political 
relations  and  efforts  of  Europe  their  principal  figure  and  determination 
for  centuries."  Charles  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  throne,  wiien 
the  emperor  Maximilian  assembled  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  choose  that  young  prince  as  his  successor. 
But  though  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  German  electors  to  confer  on 
him  that  dignity,  other  circumstances  conspired  to  his  exaltation.  The 
imperial  crown  had  so  long;  continued  in  the  Austrian  line,  tiiat  it  began 
to  be  considered  as  hereditary  in  that  family  ;  and  Germany,  torn  by 
religious  disputes,  stood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to  pre- 
serv'e  its  own  internal  tranquillity,  but  also  to  protect  it  against  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Turks,  who,  under  Selim  I.,  threatened  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  This  fierce  and  rapid  conqueror  had  already  subdued  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tiie  power  of 
Charles  appeared  necessary  to  oppose  that  of  Selim.  The  extensive 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  gave  him  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  Germany;  the  rich  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Franche  Comptc;  the  entire  possession  of  the  great  and  warlike 
kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to 
hold  him  up  to  the  first  dignity  among  Cliristian  princes;  and  the  new 
world  seemed  only  to  be  called  into  existen(!C  that  its  treasures  might 
enable  him  to  defend  Christendom  against  the  infidels.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  language  of  iiis  partisans. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  and  he 
put  forth  his  claims  with  equal  confidence,  and  scarcely  less  plausibility. 
The  electors,  whose  deliberations  were  directed  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  of 
Saxony,  who  himself  refused  tlie  offered  throne  from  purely  political 
motives,  united  finally  in  favour  of  Charles,  as  a  German  prince,  and  whose 
position  promised  the  empire  the  most  certain  protection,  especially  against 
the  menacing  power  of  the  Turks.  Yet  he  was  required,  by  solemn  ac- 
ceptation of  a  convention  with  the  electors,  to  guarantee  the  most  precious 
of  ancient  rights,  and  to  promise  such  innovations  as  appeared  useful. 
Although  the  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conducted  their  rivalship  with- 
out enmity,  the  preference  was  no  sooner  given  to  Charles,  than  Francis 
discovered  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition,  and  could 
not  suppress  his  chagrin  and  indignation  at  being  rejected.  We  shall 
find  in  the  sequel,  that  the  jealousy  between  those  potentates  cost  Europe 
four  sanguinary  wars.  The  first  act  of  Charles'  administration  was  to 
appoint  a  diet  of  tiie  Empire,  to  bo  held  at  Worms,  in  order  to  concert 
with  the  princes  proper  measures  for  cliecking  the  progress  of  "  those 
aew  and  dangeroius  opinions  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
jrermany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors."  This  subject, 
lowever,  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  Spain,  and  as  our 
jotice  of  tiie  reformation  ai)pears  elsewhere,  we  here  merely  allude  to  it. 

Not  long  after  Charles'  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an  insurrection 
iroke  out  in  Spain,  whicli  was  highly  dangerous  for  the  power  of  the 
iing,  and  extremely  remarkable  in  its  origin,  spirit,  and  object.  Tiie  coin- 
flieucementof  the  reign  of  Charles,  whose  partiality  for  his  Dutch  favour- 
ites wounded  the  Spanish  pride,  was  already  attended  with  disorders  ;  and 
all  the  courage  and  all  the  wisilom  of  Cardinal  Xiinenes,  whom  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  had  appointed  in  his  last  moments  administrator  of  tho 
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kingdom,  had  been  necessary  to  allay  the  stonn,  wliieh  the  nobility  had 
mainly  raised.     The  arrival  of  Charles  in  Spam  wuiild  have   restored 
complete  tranquillity,  had  he  not  wantonly  wounded  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  were  becominnr  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  by  his  scornful 
and  despotic  manners,  and  harshly  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
country  by  his  imperious  tone,  by  disregard  of  customary  forms,  and  by 
extraordinary  demands.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  hadpfone  to  (iermany, 
to  take  jmsscssion  of  the  new  throne,  the  cities  of  Castile  arose  for  the 
defence  of  their  ancient  rights.     These  cities,  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence, refused  to  acknowledge  Cardinal  Adrian,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  wiiom 
Charles,  his  former  pupil,  had  appointed  regent.     They  concluded  among 
themselves  a  "holy  league,"  got  possession  of  tin;  person  of  the  queen- 
mother,  to  administer  in  the  name  of  her,  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  to  the  king  a  detail  of  their  well- 
founded  grievances,  of  which  they  demanded  redress.     Charles  refused  to 
receive  tJio  deputies  of  the  league,  and  thus  augmented  the  exas|)eration 
of  the  people.     The  league  then  raised  its  head  still  more  boldly,  and 
formed  plans  for  liberating  the  common  people  from  the  ancient  feudal 
oppression  of  the  nobility.     The  democratic  spirit  spread  rapidly;  but  it 
was  by  this  very  means  the  cause  was  lost;  for  the  nobles  in  all  ilie 
provinces,  feeling  that  spirit  far  more  than  the  abuse  of  the  royal  power 
rallied  around  the  throne,  which  they  had  previously  risen  against,  and 
around  the  regent  Adrian,  whoni  they  had  hitherto  hated,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  projects  of  the  rebels.     The  citizen-warriors  of  the  league,  not- 
withstanding the  high  courage  and  devotednessof  individuals,  were  unabii 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  forces  brought  against  them ;  and  though 
the  noble  city  of  Toledo  defied  their  power  for  nearly  a  year  after  all  the 
others  had  submitted,  it  was  at  length  taken  by  stratagem,  and  royally 
triumphed.     The  most  precious  of  ancient  privileges  were  abolished  oi 
forgotten;  the  cortes,  once  so  venerated  and  influential,  degenerated  int« 
tame  assemblies,  the  principal  business  of  which  was  to  grant  taxes,  but 
the  voice  of  which  was  unable  to  produce  salutary  reform.     This  revolt 
seemed  to  Francis  a  favourable  juncture  for  reinstating  the  family  of  John 
d' Albert  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.    Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that 
part  of  the  dominions,  and  the  troops  usually  stationed  there  had  been 
called  away  to  quell  the  commotion  in  Spain.    A  French  army,  urider 
Andrew  de  Foix,  speedily  conquered  Navarre  ;  but  that  young  and  iuex 
perienced   nobleman,  pushed  on  by  military  ardour,  ventured  to  enter 
Castile.  The  Spaniards,  though  divided  among  theinselvcs,  united  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  routed  his  forces,  took  him  prisoner,  and  recovered  Na- 
varre in  a  shorter  time  than  he  had  spent  in  its  reduction. 

Hostilities  thus  begun  in  one  quarter  between  the  rival  monarchs,  soon 
spread  to  another.  The  king  of  France  encouraged  the  duke  of  Bouillon 
to  make  war  against  the  emperor,  and  to  invade  Luxembourg.  Charles, 
after  humbling  the  duke,  attempted  to  enter  France  ;  but  was  repelled  and 
worsted  before  Mezieres,  by  the  famous  Chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished 
among  his  cotemporaries  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,"  and  who  united  the  talents  of  a  great  general  to 
the  punctilious  honour  and  romantic  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry. 
During  these  operations  in  the  field,  an  unsuccessful  congress  was  held 
at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  It  served  only 
to  exasperate  the  parties  which  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.  A  league 
was  soon  after  concluded,  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey,  between  the  pope 
Henry,  and  Charles,  against  France;  and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
Francis  cont.nued  to  lose  ground  in  Italy,  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
and  his  confederates  was  everywhere  established  tiiere.  Following  up 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  in  the  field  by  political  manoeuvre  Charles 
paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  England  in  his  way  to  Spain,  where  his  prcs 
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,.nce  was  become  necessary.  In  this  he  was  more  fortunate  than  he 
had  any  riglit  to  expect ;  for  lie  not  only  gained  the  cordial  friciidship  of 
Henry,  but  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Woiscy,  (who  had  been  grossly 
deceived  and  offended  by  the  share  which  Charles  took  in  conferring  the 
papacy,  vacant  at  Leo's  death,  on  Adrian),  by  assuring  him  of  it  on  the 
decease  of  the  present  pontiff,  wliose  age  and  infirmities  seemed  to  render 
it  not  far  distant.  But  the  negotiation  between  Charles  and  Henry  proved 
of  little  value  to  either;  for  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  that  was 
sent  to  invade  France,  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
without  being  able  to  take  one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

Francis  had  prepared  not  only  for  the  most  energetic  defence  of  his 
kingdom,  but  was  resolved  also  upon  reconquering  Milan.  This,  perhaps, 
would  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  at  the  instigation  of  his  intriguing 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  incurred  ihe  enmity  of  Prince  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon, constable  of  France.  Impelled  by  passion,  this  prince  fled  to  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  fight  under  his  banners,  and  thereby  revenge  the 
wrong  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  France  lost  its  best 
general,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  its  enemy,  by  the  hand  of  its  natural 
defender.  In  the  meantime  the  imperial  army,  under  the  command  of 
Pcscara  and  Bourbon,  had  penetrated  into  Provence,  and  was  besieging 
Marseilles.  But  Francis,  never  more  energetic  than  in  misfortune,  forced 
these  arrogant  generals  to  retreat,  and  entered  once  more  as  conqueror 
the  plains  of  Milan  and  their  brilliant  capital.  The  stiong  city  of  Pavia, 
on  the  preservation  of  which  almost  the  last  hope  of  the  emperor  hung, 
he  now  besieged  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  passion,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  art  of  war.  Great  destinies  seemed  to  depend  on  tho 
issue  of  this  siege.  Already  the  friends  of  Charles  began  to  waver* 
already  threatening  clouds  seemed  to  portend  some  dire  political  calamity. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  (Medicis),  previously  the  enemy  of  the  French, 
having  signed  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  abaiidoned  tho  cause  of  Charles ; 
and  England,  ministering  to  the  passions  of  Wolsey,  its  prime  minister, 
had  grown  cold  in  the  emperor's  interest.  The  French  army  no  sooner 
appeared  in  Piedmont  than  the  whole  Milanese  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation. The  capital  opened  its  gates.  The  forces  of  the  emperoi 
and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  pursued  them,  they  must 
have  abandoned  that  post,  and  been  totally  dispersed.  But  fortuiie  sud- 
denly rescued  her  favourite  son  from  such  a  disaster,  by  a  most  decisive 
blow.  The  evil  genius  of  Francis  led  liim  to  besiege  Pavia,  which  almost 
miraculously  withstood,  during  the  winter,  the  immense  force  that  was 
brought  against  it,  until  the  genevals  of  Charles,  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements, hastened  to  its  relief.  The  soldiers  of  the  emperor,  eager  for 
plunder,  longed  to  engage ;  and  the  chivalrous  pride  of  Francis  would  not 
permit  him  to  decline  a  battle,  although  in  this  he  acted  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  most  experienced  generals.  Under  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
February  23,  1525,  the  emperor's  army  gained  the  most  brilliant  victory ; 
Francis  himself,  after  the  most  valiant  resistance,  being  taken  prisoner. 

The  news  of  this  victory,and  of  the  captivity  of  Francis  more  especially, 
filled  all  Europe  with  consternation.  The  French  army  was  nearly  des- 
troyed, Milan  was  immediately  abandoned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a 
French  soldier  was  left  in  Italy.  The  power  of  the  emperor,  and  still 
more  his  ambition,  became  an  object  of  univers  >'  terro',  and  resolutions 
were  everywhere  taken  to  set  bounds  to  it;  wt.'::  France,  governed  at 
such  a  calamitous  juncture  by  the  queen-mother,  a  princess  of  a  mascu- 
line and  courageous  character,  prepared  for  a  desperate  contest.  The 
emperor  saw  a  prospect  of  unbounded  glory,  and  immediately  meditated 
plans  for  realizing  it.  It  was  not,  however,  by  pursuing  his  victory  with 
energy,  but  by  recurring  to  nrtful  negotiation,  that  Charles  sought  to  gain 
his  object.    He  designed  to  humble  Francis,  who  rejected  with  indignation 
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the  ignominious  terms  of  deliverance  wliich  were  oflTered  to  him,  and 
spent  one  long  sad  year  in  Madrid  under  the  strictest  custody.  Finally 
his  desire  for  liberty  overcame  him,  and  he  signed,  on  the  14ih  of  January, 
1526,  the  treaty  called  the  peace  of  Madrid,  in  which  he  ceded  Burgundy, 
and  renounced  his  claims  to  Milan  and  all  otiicr  Italian  countries.  He 
also  relinquished  his  feudal  sovereignty  over  Flanders  and  Artois  ;  pro- 
mised to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  adiierents  all  their  pos- 
Bessions,  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and,  by  surrender- 
ing  his  two  elder  sons  as  hostages,  and  taking  his  oath  if  all  this  was  not 
fulfilled  he  would  return  into  captivity,  guarantied  the  inviolability  of  the 
whole  treaty.  Put  we  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  a  few  hours  before 
le  signed  this  instrument.  King  Francis  had  protested  before  some  of  his 
faitiifiil  friends,  secretly,  although  by  writing,  against  this  treaty,  which  he 
said  he  was  compelled  by  unjust  force  to  conclude,  and  by  which  he  thought 
he  was  nowise  bound.  And  let  us  not  forget,  also,  that  Pope  Clement  II. 
soon  afterwards  formally  released  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath ! 

After  Francis  had  returned  to  his  kingdom,  the  imperial  amhassadors 
m  vain  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty.  Thi-  deputies  of  ine  slates 
of  Burgundy,  having  been  called  into  their  presence  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared that  the  king  had  passed  the  limits  of  his  power  by  ceding  their 
country,  and  that,  if  he  abandoned  them,  they  would  avert  from  themselves 
foreign  dominion  with  their  own  power.  At  the  same  time  the  news  was 
spread  of  the  alliance  concluded  uetween  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope, 
in  which  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  king  of  England  also 
participated.  It  was  designed  by  force  of  arms  to  make  Charles  subscribe 
to  more  moderate  terms ;  and  the  alliance  was  called  the  holy  league.  Dui 
Francis,  having  become  disheartened  by  his  previous  misfortunes,  nego. 
liated  instead  of  fighting,  while  his  Italian  allies  succumbed  to  the  superior 
forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  meantime  Charles  had  strengthened  his 
armies  by  new  levies,  and  they  were  now  under  Bourbon's  command,  lint 
his  troops  were  a  mixture  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  who,  devoid 
of  national  feeling,  and  without  love  for  the  cause,  served  only  for  pay  luid 
booty.  So  badly  managed  were  the  finances  of  the  emperor,  that  he,  be- 
fore whose  power  Europe  trembled,  could  not,  at  that  time,  furnish  money 
sufficient  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  men.  In  that  dilemma  the  genenil 
led  the  army  against  Rome,  and  promised  to  enrich  them  with  the  spoils 
of  the  eternal  city.  Nor  did  he  make  an  idle  boast;  for  though  Bourbon 
himself  was  shot  while  planting  a  scaling-ladder  against  the  walls,  the  sol- 
diers, infuriated  rather  than  discouraged  by  the  death  of  their  belovel 
commander,  mounted  to  the  assault,  took  the  city,  and  pillaged  it  with  all 
the  atrocities  of  rapacity  and  brutality. 

Never  did  Rome  in  any  age  suffer  so  many  calamities,  not  even  Irom 
the  barbarians  by  whom  she  was  often  subdued,  the  Huns,  Vandals,  or 
Goths,  as  now  from  the  subjects  of  a  Christian  and  Catholic  monarch. 
During  this  storm  the  pope  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Aiigelo, 
and,  not  making  his  escape  in  time,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  con- 
fined till  he  should  pay  an  enormous  ransom  imposed  by  the  victorioiis 
army,  and  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belongiiij! 
to  the  papal  dominions.  Well  knowing  the  horror  which  his  Spanish 
flubjects  would  feel  at  the  indignity  thus  oflfered  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
Charles  not  only  repressed  all  outward  demonstration  of  joy  at  this  now 
triumph,  but  literally  put  himself  and  his  court  into  mourning,  and.  with 
unexampled  hypocrisy,  had  prayers  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  ol 
Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  pope's  liberty,  when  an  imperial  order 
would  have  instantly  procure,!  his  freedom ! 

A.  D.  1529. — Charles  had,  however,  more  to  apprehend  from  the  resent- 
ment of  other  powers  than  from  his  own  subjects ;  and  it  was  not  Ions 
before  his  old  competitor,  Francis,  with  the  aid  of  English  money,  wh.< 
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nble  to  send  a  formidable  army  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Laulrcc.    Clement  then  regained  his  freedom;  but  the  death  of  the 
French  marshal,  and  the  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoese  admiral  in 
the  service  of  France,  were  serious  disasters,  which  inclined  Frai.cis  to 
try  the  effect  of  negotiation  in  lieu  of  the  force  of  arms.    The  progress 
of  ilie  reformation  in  Germany — to  which  Charles  was  ever  most  stren- 
uously opposed — at  this  lime  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  j 
while  the  victorious  sultan,  Solyman,  who  had  overrun  Hungary,  was 
ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territories  with  an  overwhelming 
force.    In  this  slate  cf  things,  a  pacific  accommodation  was  too  desirable 
to  be  refused  by  Charles,  notvithstanding  he  had  lately  gained  such  ad- 
vantages ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Margaret  of  Austria  (Cliarlos'  a'uit),  and 
Louisa  (the  mother  of  Francis),  should  meet  at  Cambniy,  with  a  view  of 
Ldjusling  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  monarchs.     The  result 
was,  that  Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of 
his  two  sons,  to  resign  the  sovreignly  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  to 
forego  all  his  claims  on  Italy;  and  Charles  ceased  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  Burgundy.    On  this  occasion,  Henry  VIII.  was  so  generous  lo  his 
friend  and  ally,  Francis,  that  he  sent  him  an  acquittal  of  near  000,000 
crowns,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  the  emperor. 
The  tenors  of  the  Turkish  arms  were  at  this  time  greatly  increased  by 
the  cruellies  exercised  on  the  subjects  of  Christian  states  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Algcrine  pirate,  Barbarossa. 
This  man  was  the  son  of  a  potter  at  Lesbos,  and  by  deeds  of  violence 
had  raised  himself  to  the  throne.     He  r'";ulatcd  with  much  prudence  the 
interior  police  of  his  kingdom,  carried  c.i  his  piracies  with  great  vigour, 
and  extended  his  conquests  on  the  continent  of  Africa;  but  perceiving 
that  the  natives  submitted  to  his  government  with  impatience,  he  put  his 
dominions  under  the  protection  of  tiiu  grand  seignior.      So'yman,  flatter- 
ed by  such  an  act  of  submission,  and  considering  him  the  only  adversary 
worthy  of  being  opposed  to  the  renowned  Doria,  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Turkish  fleet.     Thus  assisted,  he  not  only  strengthened 
his  former  kingdom  but  usurped  that  of  Tunis,  and  now  carried  on  his 
depredations  against  the  Christian  stales  with  more  destructive  violence 
than  ever.     Willing  to  support  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  Muly  Hassan, 
but  far  more  desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions  "rom  so  dangerous  a 
neighbor  as  Barbarossa,  the  emperor  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
former,  and  set  sail  for  Tunis  with  a  formidable  armament.    This  was 
tlie  most  brilliant  exploit  of  his  life.    He  sailed  from  Cagliari  to  the  Af- 
rican coast,  took  the  strong  seaport  town  of  Golelta  by  storm,  with  three 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  Barbarossa's  fleet,  defeated  the  tyrant 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  ten  thousand  Christian  slaves  having  overpowered 
the  guards  and  got  possession  of  the  citadel,  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Tunis.    Muly  Hassan,  on  being  reinstated,  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  put  the  emperor  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  fortified  seaports  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  to  pay 
annually  twelve  thousand  crowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison in  Goletta.    These  points  being  settled,  and  twenty  thousand  Chris- 
tian slaves  freed  from  bondage,  either  by  arms  or  treaty,  Charles,  covered 
with  glory,  relurned  to  Europe,  and  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of 
Christendom.     Barbarossa,  who  had  retired  to  Bona,  lost  no  time  in  gath- 
ering around  him  the  necessary  means  of  becoming  again  the  tyrant  of 
the  ocean.     While  Charles  was  fighting  in  so  glorious  a  manp'^r  against 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  the  king  of  France  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy.    Glorious  as  the 
result  had  been,  the  temerity  of  the  Algerine  expedition  at  first  portended 
nothing  but  misfortune,  and  Francis  thought  such  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
mg  tiic  political  scale  might  not  again  occur.     How  quickly  did  the  nr^a 
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pect  change !  Barbarossii  defeated  and  obliijed  lo  fly — the  barbarian 
prince  for  whom  Cliarlos  had  interested  himself,  rephiced  npon  the  throne 
of  Tunis,  and  that  kingdom  made  tributary  to  Spain — while  altars  were 
erected  there  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror 
adorned  witii  the  broken  chains  of  slavery. 

A.  D.  153(). — I'-rancis  now  invaded  Italy,  occupied  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
and  threatened  .Milan.  Charles,  again  roused  to  exertion,  arrived  with  a 
superior  force,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  greatest  part  of  Savoy,  in- 
vaded Provence,  and  besieged  Marseilles.  Hut  the  great  talents  of  the 
Marshal  dc  IMoiitmorency,  who  commanded  the  I'Vench  army,  and  still 
more  the  (letermined  energy  of  the  people,  who  now  arose  to  deftMid  their 
homes  and  property,  compelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  and  make  a 
most  deplorable  retreat  across  the  Alps.  After  other  feats  of  arms,  at- 
tended  with  changing  success,  a  truce  was  concluded,  through  the  media- 
tion of  tiie  pope,  for  ten  years  (June  Iti,  1538),  according  to  which  each 
of  the  belligerents  retained  what  he  possessed.  Savoy  was  therefore  di- 
vided, but  Milan  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  empe^-or,  although  under 
equivocal  promises  in  fiivor  of  France.  These  conditions  were  not  ful- 
filled. For  Charles,  having  invested  his  son  Philip  with  Milan,  had  given 
Ills  adversary  a  new  cause  for  animosity;  and  the  seciu  expedition  of 
the  emperor  to  Africa,  whirdi  was  this  time  very  unfortunate,  furnished 
Francis  with  a  favourable  occasion  (or  a  new  rupture.  'I'he  audacious 
piracies  of  Barbarossa,  which  were  renewed  with  all  their  horrors,  ap. 
peared  finally  to  require  an  avenging  sword;  and  Charles,  full  of  the 
proudest  hopes,  undertook  this  crusade  in  October,  ITjII,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  well  equipped  and  stored.  Hardly  had  they  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Algiers,  when  u  storm  arose  which  destroyed  the  fleet,  and 
left  the  discouraged  troops  e.\posed  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  an  exasperated 
enemy.  The  battalions,  relieved  by  abandoning  their  baggage  and  muni- 
tions, marched  from  the  gates  of  Algiers  amid  a  thousand  dangers  and 
hardships,  to  Cape  Metafuz,  where  the  vessels  that  had  escaped  the  storm 
awaited  them,  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  army  embarked. 

A.  D.  1542. — Francis  thought  that  the  moment  had  at  length  arrived  for 
prostrating  his  enemy.  He  took  the  field  against  Charles  with  five  ar- 
mies, on  five  diff'erent  bo-jndaries— towards  Spain,  Luxembourg,  Urabaiit, 
Flanders,  and  Milan.  Nor  did  he  blush  to  admit  the  auxiliary  fleet  of  the 
sultan  into  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  or  to  let  the  French  flag  float  be- 
side that  of  the  pirate  Barbarossa  in  the  line  of  battle  against  the  impe- 
rial and  papal  fleets.  But  all  this  was  of  little  avail.  Andrew  Doria  re- 
mained master  at  sea,  and  the  five  armies  uf  France,  notwithstanding 
their  success  in  the  beginning  (and  notwithstanding  even  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Cerisoles),  in  which  ten  thousand  of  the  emperor's  best  troops 
fell,  yielded  at  last  to  the  perseverance,  prudence,  and  fortune  of  Charles 
and  his  generals.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  having  renewed  his  old  al- 
liance with  Henry,  king  of  England,  had  already  penetrated  into  Cham- 
pagne, and  menaced  the  heart  of  France,  while  Henry  was  advancing 
through  Picardy,  in  order  to  unite  with  Charles  at  Paris.  At  length,  mu- 
tually tired  of  harassing  each  other,  the  rival  moaarchs  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Crospy  (1544),  which,  in  the  main,  renewed  the  con 
ditions  of  the  earlier  one  at  Cambray,  but  conteined  also  the  project  of  i- 
matrimonial  connexion  between  the  two  houses.  Francis  died  in  1547. 
In  consequence  of  the  emperor's  resolution  to  hunble  the  protestant 
princes,  he  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  the  porte,  stipulating 
that  his  brother  Ferdinand  should  pay  tribute  for  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  he  still  possessed,  while  the  sultan  enjoyed  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Pope  Paul  111. 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  but  in  reality  to  oppress  the  liberty  of  (ier- 
manv.    But  he  failed  in  his  abject,  end  was  obliged,  in  1552,  to  concludu 
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t  peacp  with  the  protestants  on  their  own  terms . 
peror  lost  Motz,  'I'oui,  ami  Vcniiiii,  which  had 


Hy  tills  pence  the  cm- 
.brmcd  the  I  ■  vicr  of  the 
einpiri!  in  that  quarter;  he  therefore,  soon  after,  put  liiinsei,  ai  the  head 
of  a;)  army,  in  order  to  recover  these  three  hishopries.  In  this  ho  wai 
unsuceeasful.  The  defence  of  Melz  was  comniiltcd  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Gur^e,  who  possessed  in  an  emi-'cnt  degree  all  the  qual- 
ities tiiat  render  men  great  in  military  commanu ;  and  although  the  em- 
peror marched  into  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  laid 
siege  to  Metz,  attempting  all  that  was  thought  possible  for  art  or  valour 
to  effect,  he  was  o!)liged  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  with  the  loss  of  onp 
half  of  his  troops. 

Breathing  vengeance  against  France,  and  impatient  to  efface  the  stain 
his  reputation  had  received,  Charles  retired  to  the  Low  Countiies,  and 
took  Terouaiine  and  llesdin.  In  Italy  and  Hungary,  however,  the  impe- 
rial arms  were  less  successful;  still,  by  efforts  of  wisdom,  celerity,  and 
prurience,  he  again  snatched  the  laurel  from  his  enemy's  brow.  At 
length,  after  having  reigned  over  Spain  for  thirty-nine  years,  this  mighty 
monarch,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued  scene  of  ardent  pursuits, 
either  disgusted  witli  th<.  pomp  of  power  and  the  projects  of  ambition,  or 
oickencd  by  repeated  disappointments,  resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  and  his  hertuiitary  ijominions  (Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the 
American  possessions),  to  his  son  Philip,  He  then  sought  liap[)iness  in 
quiet  obscurity,  and  retiret'  lo  the  monastery  of  St.  Juste,  in  tiie  prDvinco 
of  Estremadura,  wiiere,  after  two  years  tranquillity,  he  closed  one  of  the 
most  tumultuous  lives  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  history;  a.  d.  1538.  E\- 
traordinary  penetration,  astonishing  skill,  unwearied  application  to  busi- 
ness, a  profound  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  art  of  placing  tiiem  prof)- 
erly ;  a  mind  calm  in  prosperity  and  unshaken  m  adversity  ;  an  activity 
which  continually  hurried  him  from  one  extremity  of  his  empire  to  tlio 
other,  were  the  talents  that  distinguished  Charles,  and  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  tliose  who  governed  the  world.  He  was  inferior  to  his 
rival,  Francis,  in  tlie  qualities  of  the  heart,  but  far  exceeded  him  in  abil- 
ities, and,  indepeiident  of  superiority  of  power,  was  formed  to  triumph 
over  him.  Ambitious,  artful,  and  prudent;  little  scrupulous  in  point  of 
religion,   and  always  affecting  to  appear  the  reverse ;    prodigal  of  his 

f)romises  in  danger,  and  preferring  the  advantages  of  breaking  to  the 
lonour  of  keeping  them ;  affable  and  open  with  subjf^cts.  who,  in  a  man- 
ner, adored  him  ;  a  dissembler  with  his  enemies,  whom  he  llattered  only 
to  destroy — this  prince  possessed  all  the  virtues  and  vices  necessary  for 
the  conquest  of  Kurope,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  subjected  it, 
but  for  the  courage  of  Francis  and  the  capacity  of  Solyinan. 

When  Charles  V.  resigned  his  dominions  to  his  son  rhilip  II.,  anxious 
that  he  should  pursue  the  same  plans  of  conduct  and  principles  of  policy, 
he  put  into  his  hands  all  the  political  observations  which  he  had  written 
down  during  his  long  reign,  and  which  formed  a  system  of  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Philip  treated  his  father  with  great 
disrespect  after  lie  had  abdicated  the  crown,  yet  he  highly  v.diied  and 
carefully  studied  this  his  political  testament,  which  being  the  result  of  long 
experience,  and  dictated  by  great  abilities,  might  be  thought  an  inesUma- 
ble  gift;  but  the  event  has  proved  that  the  maxims  adopted  and  principles 
laid  down  were  in  their  tendency  destructive  of  the  true  interests  of  Spain, 
whose  power  has  been  gradually  weakened,  and  wealth  exhausted,  by  the 
system  of  aggrandizement  therein  recommended,  and  pursued  during  the 
two  succeeding  reigns.  The  Spaniards,  even  to  this  time,  retain  the 
memory  of  this  fact,  on  which  they  have  founded  a  proverbial  expression, 
that  "in  all  great  emergencies,  their  ministers  are  wont  to  consult  the 
gpirit  of  Charles  V." 

At  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  di'iived,  how  powerful  was  the  throne 
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of  Spain !  Besides  that  fine  and  warlike  country,  it  governed  also  in  Eu. 
rope  tile  two  Sicilii's,  tlio  Milanese,  tlie  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries,  iuui  Fi-.tinlie  Conipte;  in  Africa,  Tunis  and  Oran,  with  theii 
territories,  tlie  Canaries  and  some  of  tlie  Cape  Verd  islands;  in  Asia,  the 
Philippines,  the  islands  of  Sundi,  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas ;  in  America, 
the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  New  Spain,  ("hili,  and  almost  all  the 
islands  situated  between  these  two  continents.  Tlie  troops  of  Spain  were 
the  first  in  Kurope ;  their  armies,  reckoned  invincible,  were  composed  ol 
veterans  trained  in  actual  service,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  animated  by  tlie 
remembrance  of  various  triumphs.  They  were  commanded  by  the  dukes 
of  Alva  and  Savoy,  both  pupils  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  brousfht  up 
in  his  camp,  and  wens  already  distinjfuished  by  their  victories.  Her  im- 
mense lleets,  whiidi  in  a  manner  (rovered  the  seas,  had  been  taught  to  con 
tend  with  Harbarossa,  and  to  triumph  under  Doria;  the  mines  of  Polosi 
and  Cliili,  lately  opened,  were  in  full  vigor,  and  enriched  (^adiz  with  an 
annual  tribute  of  twenty  millions  sterling;.  Philip  11.  was  master  of  till 
those  possessions,  lie  liad  recently  married  the  (lueen  of  Kiit;land  ;  aiiJ 
the  passionate  foiuiness  of  Mary  for  a  husband  who  made  no  return  to  hpi 
affection,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom.  Tiiis 
monarch  had  neither  the  valour  or  activity  of  his  father,  nor  that  affability 
which  made  the  emperor  the  idol  of  his  subjects;  but  Ik;  had  all  his  ambi- 
tion, and  supi)orted  it  with  tiiose  talents  and  vices  which  make  tyrants  so 
formidable.  Mis  penetration  and  capacity  w(Te  e.xlensive;  but  he  was 
vallous  to  every  generous  feeling,  full  of  duplicity  and  suspicion,  cruel, 
ceveiigeful,  and  superstitiiuis.  A  truce  of  five  years,  settled  by  the  man- 
agement of  Charles  V.,  had  given  some  repose  to  Kurope,  and  seemed  to 
promise  a  lasting  peace.  .\n  aged  pontiff  revived  the  animosity  of  nations 
and  kindled  the  llames  of  a  general  war.  Paul  IV.,  impatient  to  be  re 
vengcd  on  Philip,  si-nt  his  nephew  to  Henry  11.,  in  order  to  persuade  hiiii 
to  take  up  arms.  Mi.ntmorency  in  vain  urged  him  to  reject  tlie  solicita 
tions  of  an  ambitious  old  man;  tJiiise,  who  ardently  wished  to  display 
his  talents,  prevailed  on  the  monarch  to  assist  the  pope,  and  hostilities 
were  renewed.  Henry,  who  always  found  a  faithful  ally  in  Solymaii,  wat 
joined  by  the  sultan  and  the  pontiti'  against  Philip.  The  latter  wlu»,  not- 
wiilistanding  the  indifference  which  he  showed  for  his  consort,  still  pre- 
served an  absolute  empire  over  her,  found  nc  great  difficulty  in  oi>tain- 
ing  the  assistance  of  Knglish  forces.  'I'lius  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  were  at  the  same  time  in  a  tlaine.  TraiKpiillity,  however, 
soon  revived  in  Italy,  where  the  misfortunes  of  Henry,  the  defeats  of 
Guise,  and  the  iibililies  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  obliged  the  pontiff  to  abandon 
the  monarch  whose  assistance  he  had  implored.  In  Flanders  Philip  ap- 
peared in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  the  operations  being 
directed  by  I'hilibert  of  Savoy,  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  which  he  was 
particularly  desirous  of  exerting  on  this  occasion,  from  motives  of  re- 
sentment against  tht^  oppressors  of  his  country.  The  flower  of  the  French 
troops  advaiKHul  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  a  s[)lendid  train  of  nobles  fol- 
IqwihI  their  warlike  leader;  the  king  was  prepared  to  join  them,  and  the 
city  of  St.  QucMitin  became  the  general  rendezvous  of  those  numennis  for- 
ces. Philibcrl  laid  siege  to  it;  and  it  was  dt;feiided  by  the  ^'allant  Coli^niy, 
nephew  of  the  constable.  The  prodigious  efforts  of  the  iiihabilaiits,  ani- 
mat(!d  by  the  young  hero,  confounded  Philip,  and  he  already  began  to 
dread  that  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  in  a 
ehaineful  maniKM-,  when  thi;  impetuous  Montmorency  appeared  uiuier  the 
w;ills,  and  offered  battle.  The  French  fought  valiantly,  but  their  courage 
was  useless;  the  iiapacity  of  the  Spanish  general  trii.mplicd  over  the  rasii 
valour  of  his  oppoii''iit;  a  bloody  defeat  threw  Montmorency  into  cliains, 
and  (h'slroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  under  his  command.  The 
capture  of  the  city  immediately  followed. 
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France,  unprotected  on  all  sides,  thouglit  horsnlf  undone,  and  Paris 
Jreinbled  with  appreliensioiih  of  soon  seiin'j  the  ennmy  at  her  patos. 
Cliarles,  who  was  informed  in  his  rtitrcat  of  llio  success  of  his  son,  no 
longer  doubled  of  the  destruction  of  his  ancient  rivals,  and  the  French 
monarch  was  preparing  to  fly  for  slirlter  to  sonic  remote  province.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  was  the  oidy  person 
that  did  not  despair  of  preserving  the  state.  Willi  incredible  diligence  he 
collected  the  scattered  remains  of  the  vanquished  army,  and  when,  by  ju- 
dicious marches  and  continued  skirmishes,  he  had  yiven  a  check  to  the  ar- 
dour of  the  enemy,  and  revived  the  courage  of  the  French,  he  suddenly 
turned  towards  Calais,  and  after  a  vigorous  and  well-concerted  attack,  ou- 
prived  the  English  of  a  place  that,  for  three  centuries,  had  given  tlicini  a 
ready  entrance  to  tht!  conlinent.  Pliili[)  lived  his  residence  at  Madrid,  and 
governed  his  vast  dominions  without  the  aid  of  any  ostensible  minister, 
in  perfect  despotism.  Hy  his  inlriijues  the  popedom  was  conferred  on 
Cardinal  Medicis,  who  was  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  became 
llie  minister  of  his  designs.  'I"he  new  [jontifT  loaded  him  with  favours,  and 
declared  him  the  protector  of  liie  church,  which  title  tiie  monarch  justified 
by  extraordinary  condescension.  lie  submitted  to  bulls  and  pa|)al  edicts 
that  alfecled  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  paid  a  blind  deference  to  the 
clergy.  He  raised  imniensi!  and  magnificent  monasteries,  rig(jrously  per- 
secuted the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  i)resi(U'd  at  liio.se  horrid  riles  which 
bigotry  and  enthusiasm  dignilied  with  the  name  at  ads  of  faith.  He  gave 
orders  for  establishing  that  court  in  all  the  provinces  under  his  authority, 
and  pu!)lished  decrees  to  inilame  the  zeal  of  the  tyrants  who  presided  over 
it.  ("an  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  oppressive  severity  of  this  execrable 
court  should  cause  disaffection  ? 

The  Moors,  who  remained  in  .'^pain  mi  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  enraged 
to  see  their  privileges  violated,  their  liherty  continually  menaced,  and  the 
blood  of  llieir  dearest  friends  flowing  beiii'ath  the  hands  of  public  execu- 
tiopers.  Dtspiiir  supplied  the  plac(M)f  strength  ;  they  considered  nothing 
but  tlie  excess  of  their  misery,  ami  endeavoured  to  break  tlieir  chains,  tiie 
weigiit  of  which  was  become  insupportable.  The  execution  of  one  of 
tlieir  counlrymcMi,  whom  they  had  crowned,  did  not  terrify  tiiein ;  they 
Bup|ilied  his  place  by  another,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  strangers 
who  professed  the  religion  of  llnnr  ancestors.  A  general  rebellion  rent 
the  s(mtlierii  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  now  became  once  more  the 
tiieatre  of  an  ancient  animosity.  All  Spain  was  alarmed;  Philip  alone 
secretly  exulted  at  tl.e  revolt  lu;  had  produced.  The  valour  of  his  troops 
and  liie  abilities  of  bis  generals  lrium[)hed  over  the  desperate  resolution 
of  tlu'  Moors,  ami  these  unfortimale  people  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king  ;  they  lost  their  rights  and  possessions,  and  w(!re  trans- 
planted to  tlie  provinces  that  lay  most  remote  from  their  former  settle- 
ments. The  peoplf!  of  Arragon,  at  the  same  lime,  demanded  a  restoration 
nf  their  violated  privileges:  Nai)l(?s  ihreatened  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and 
Milan,  so  long  remarkable  for  fidelity,  was  endeavouring  likewise^  to  break 
her  flitters.  The  establishment  of  the  inquisition  terrified  tlu;  inhabitants, 
mid  prompted  tiiein  to  take  up  arms.  Hut  the  sam(!  crafty  nu^asures  also 
appeased  those  distiirbani-es,  and  the  ell'orts  exerted  by  so  many  nations 
for  tiie  recovery  of  tluMr  liberty,  served  only  to  rivet  their  chains  the  faster. 
The  tun. nils  and  confusion  in  Flanders  were  still  more  violent.  The 
peo|)le  wt  re  extremely  jealous  of  their  privileges,  which  they  had  preserved 
under  their  counts  and  the  dukes  of  Burtjundy ;  they  compelled  Charle.s 
V.  to  respect  ibem,  and  that  prince,  after  desjvairing  to  subject  lliem  by 
terror,  adopted  the  more  generous  method  of  conciliating  their  affection. 
Philip,  who  iiev(!r  had  a  heart  io  relish  such  an  e.\pediei>;,  was  passion- 
ately desirous  of  iiending  the  stubborn  necks  of  this  people  lo  the  most  op- 
pressive and  humiliating  yoke ;  their  privileges  were  obnoxious  to  hii 
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pride,  ;in(l  their  imiiiciiso  licflics  iiiflaiiu'd  liis  cupidity.  When  he  qnittnil 
tha»  country,  willi  a  resolution  never  to  return,  ho  Heeined  inclined  lo(!oii. 
tii»ue  the  inililncss  of  lii.s  father's  rule  ;  lie  iipponited  Margaret,  the  daughlt'r 
of  Charles  V.,  and  widow  of  Oct  vius,  duke  of  I'arina,  its  ruler.  The  wit, 
charniH,  and  clemency  of  this  princess,  were  well  (-alculaled  to  |;ain  the 
hearts  of  a  generous  people,  but,  at  the  Hanie  tune,  the  unfeeling  carduial 
Granville,  who  made  no  distinction  between  pohcy  and  perddy,  or  zeal 
and  persecution,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council.  This  ecclesiastic 
was  the  depository  of  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  while  he  ajipeareil 
to  perform  but  a  secondary  part,  was  actually  employed  in  the  first,  lie 
treated  the  nobles  with  contempt,  issued  extravagant  edicts  that  were 

firejudicial  to  industry  and  commerce,  multiplied  taxes,  trampled  on  the 
aws,  and  pimished  the  must  humble  remonstrances  and  timid  roprescnta. 
tioiis  as  crimes.  The  Flemings,  thus  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  a 
stran^fcr,  i-ontenfcd  themselves  with  lamcntmg  their  distress  in  private) 
but  the  si^rbt  of  the  tribunal  of  the  in(|nisition,  ere(;ted  in  their  principal 
cities,  raised  a  general  indijrnation;  the  people  forgot  their  weakness,  ami 
thought  not  of  their  duty  ;  protestants,  impelled  by  rage  and  fury,  puheil 
down  churches,  subverted  altars,  and  oliliged  the  clergy  to  lly.  iMargaici 
trembled  at  those  increasing  tumults,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  them  by 
a  prudent  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  people;  the  cardinal  ovi;r. 
turned  all  her  measures,  and  puhiished  a  decree  of  council,  eciually  ridicu- 
lous and  cruel,  against  those  sc^ditious  proceedings,  which  condemned  all 
the  citizens  indiscriminately — the  heretics  for  having  destroyed  tln^  tem. 
pies,  and  the  catholics  because  they  did  not  prevent  them.  The  imhlcs, 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  ihe  ill-advised  acts  of  the  minister,  en- 
dcavoureii  to  persuad(!  him  from  such  iiKionsiderate  conduct;  hut  being 
dismissed  with  liaughtiuess,  and  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  tliiir 
hopes  of  meeting  with  justice  from  the  throne,  they  det(!rmincd,  if  |)ossi. 
blc,  to  save  their  eonntry,  by  a  resolute  ojiposition  to  the  council,  that 
should  re-establish  the  viiroiir  of  the  laws. 

At  the  head  of  those  nobles  was  William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended 
from  the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  that  thr»!e  (centuries  before  had 
swayed  the  imperial  sceptre.  With  every  necessary  qualification  for  ef- 
fecting a  revolution,  William  had  ambition,  capacity,  and  courage  to  iiii. 
dcrtake  anything,  and  saw,  with  secret  phnisure,  that  tlio  imprudent  haught- 
iness of  the  Spanish  minister  svas  opening  a  road  to  give  him  independence. 
Iti  order  to  conceal  his  ambitious  di-signs,  he  assumed  an  air  of  submis- 
sion and  resjjcct,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  carry. iig  the  com|)laints  uf  ina 
countrymen  to  Madrid;  but  he  secretly  concerted  a  more  extensive  plan. 
With  this  view  ho  conciliated  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  ingratiated 
himself  in  a  particular  manner  with  the  counts  Kgmoiit  and  Horn.  These 
two  noblemen  were  descended  from  very  ancient  families,  am'  were  both 
excellent  citizens  and  faithful  siil  >'cts;  Kginont  was  distinguished  fur 
victories  he  had  gained  for  the  house  of  Austria ;  Horn  was  respected  for 
his  virtues  by  all  parties.  The  cries  of  vi>«'  nation  earned  to  the  throne 
by  such  venerahle  advocates  seeirM-d  '-  iilVi-t  Philip;  (Jranville  was  re- 
called, and  the  people  tlattered  lh«-'«>.'i*<-'s  v  ith  the  liojic  of  seeing  their 
grievances  redressed  by  a  new  mim«?«'i  In  some  men  the  most  valuable 
powers  of  the  niind  are  united  wilt*  ii»«  basest ,  .ssions.  Thus  it  was  with 
Alva,  whom  Philip  iiad  ap{^)iiited  to  suci-fed  t<ranville.  As  soon  as  lie 
arrived  in  Flanders,  by  an  effected  »how  of  lenity  and  moderation  that 
silenced  all  ditTi'lence  and  apprehensions,  h?  ap|)eased  and  united  the  Flem- 
ings, disarmed  mem,  and  decoyed  V.  «•  principa  Mobility  to  Brussels.  The 
governor,  thus  master  of  their  f'<tc,  i  w  o(f  t.  mask  that  till  then  con- 
cealed his  despotic  and  sanguinary  p  itiments,  oiifined  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  a  ingeon,  ami  appointed  .  ''pccial  commission  foi 
iheir  trial,     fudges,  deponed  to  hi.s   nandates,  coi.  'emned  eighteen  noble- 
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mm  to  (Irath,  and  a  few  days  afu-r  i)niiioimc(!(i  l!ir  liko  seiitinoo  njfainsl 
Ivrinoiit  and  llorn.  'I'hcsu  nxt'cutions,  coiuliicUil  willi  the  morl  awful 
so"i!iiiMily,  were  a  prelude  to  iiiiiny  others.  Kxccuiioncrs  were  dispatched 
from  one  city  to  uiiolher,  and  in  the  space  of  one  month  Ihoiisands  per- 
ished uii(h:r  their  liands.  Terror,  which  at  (irst  chilled  the  eoiirajru  of  th« 
people,  at  lenyth  gave  place  to  despair,  liy  which  it  was  relieved.  Nu 
iiKTOiis  armies  apjieared  on  every  side,  all  animated  by  the  desire  of  aveii^ 
,\)g  the  hlo'id  of  tiieir  friends  aiul  fellow-cilizens  >died  on  the  sealTold,  ami 
all  made  desperate  by  the  certainty  of  liavini[  no  hope  of  pardon.  Alva, 
IK)  less  great  as  a  eoimiiaiiiler  than  he  was  barbarous  as  a  iiiinister,  has- 
tened at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Spaniards  to  the  dilTereiit  provinces, 
fought  and  triuni])hed  at  every  step,  disjiersed  the  confederates,  beat  down 
the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  deduced  tlu!  streets  with  blood.  One  head, 
however,  esciaped  the  (>ovcrnor's  snare;  William,  prince  of  Orange,  hav 
iiig  more  penetration  than  his  uiifortuiiat(!  friends,  did  not  givi;  way  to  the 
llatlering  invitations  of  tin?  Spaniard,  lie  retired  to  (Jtirniany,  when!  ho 
learned,  with  the  rest  of  Kurope,  the  misirii's  of  his  eoimlry ;  proscribed 
as  he  was,  and  his  fortune  conliscatiHl,  wiihout  friends  or  sujiport,  he  ven- 
tured to  (le(dare  hinisidf  Ojienly  the  avenger  of  his  countrymen.  A  gen- 
eral hatred  against  l'hili[),  whose  enorimlies  he  laid  t)i)en,  horror  ami  de- 
testation against  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  tyrannical  excesses  he  painted 
111  strong  (!olinirs,  the  inter(!St  of  the  proteslant  ndigion,  the  alliances  of 
the  Imiise  of  Nassau  with  so  many  sovereigns,  his  prayers,  his  patience 
and  resoluluMi,  |)i-ocured  him  a  small  army,  and  his  two  brothers  who  joined 
him  gave  increase  to  his  hopes.  He  scarce  raised  the  standard  of  liberty, 
when  the  people  Hocked  round  liim  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  His  first 
attempts  were  uiisiiccessfnl,  and  gave-  way  to  ilu;  superior  fortuiu!  of  the 
duke  of  Alva;  he  rettirue  I  to  (iermany,  collected  another  army,  made  l.'is 
■,',ppearaiice  in  I  lolland  again,  and  was  oni-e  more  obliged  to  tly.  Haarlem, 
Flushing,  Lt.'ydcii,  and  most  I'f  the  maritime  towns  renounced  all  obedi- 
nice  to  the  duke  of  Alva;  the  hjve  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  animated 
every  breast,  and  the  Hollandeis,  till  then  obscure  and  insigmticant,  seemed 
to  become  a  nation  of  heroes.  (Courage  and  skill  were  in  vain  opposed 
to  Ihein  ;  the  love  of  liberty  supplied  the  place  of  niiinb'  i-,  pui,  y,  experi- 
ence, and  riches.  \t  length  tin  sovereignty  of  PI  lij.  was  at)jnred,  the 
Homan  catholic  religion  abolislicd,  the  stale  ereru-.;  into  a  re|)ul)lic,  and 
William  declared  their  I'lilef,  under  tiie  liile  of  .v,..4/.'A«'/'r.  I'ut  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  title.  .\ii  ass.issin  emidoxed  by  V^niip. gratified  his  revenge 
tigamst  William,  and  the  sudden  death  of  that  ^jii".-*!  man  seemed  to  threaten 
the  extiiKMion  of  the  republic  he  ha  1  en  iiciJ  Nit  Manrice,  Ids  worthy  son 
iiilierited  his  dignity,  his  talents,  and  his  z-  d  The  new  stadtiiolder  was 
not  dismayed  at  the  approaidi  of  the  (hike  ",i  Parma,  though  that  hero  pos- 
sessed all  the  capacity  of  the  duk(!  of  \!»  n.  iiid,  u  iih  more  knowledge  and 
experience,  had  many  excidlent  qnalitit  s.  ThoiiLdi  n.'duced  to  the  last 
rxtremiiy  by  the  amazing  eflorts  of  their  e  icmies,  they  would  listen  to  no 
ac;commodation,  and  contented  thi  nise  ves  with  soliciting  succours  fnnn 
(Jueen  Klizabeth.  Their  [jerseverjiig  cilorls  wen;  rewarded;  llie  re|niblic 
revived,  litn-  fleets  returneil  from  distant  countries  richly  laden,  and  fur- 
nished her  with  new  resources  for  repelling  her  tyrants  and  securing  her 
hberty  on  a  solid  foundation. 

While  Philip  was  pursuing  the  wir  agnnist  these  obstinate  revolters, 
an  unexpected  revoliitio-i  procured  r.im  a  new  kingdom.  John  HI.,  who 
during  a  long  reign  '^aw  I'ortugal  enjoy  a  most  splendid  prospe'rity,  le.O 
only  a  prandsoii  for  h  ■.  successor,  who  was  still  an  infant,  and  promised 
to  l>e  iti«  model  of  hap[)y  monandis.  A  pt  icefiil  and  wise  regency  aug- 
nicnled  iios*'  expectations,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  great  qualities 
tli.u  appi  .ireil  in  Sebastian.  This  prinre,  in  peace  with  all  lOurope,  mas- 
ter of  the  a.os^  extensive  commerce  till  tiieii  carried  on,  idolized  bv  his 
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people,  who  fancied  iho  great  kinjrs  his  predecessors  were  revived  in  him, 
appeared  to  have  nothinjj  lliat  could  prevent  him  from  enjoying  an  envia. 
ble  felicity.  But  a  vain  passion  for  glory  having  suddenly  captivated  thp 
mind  of  Sebastian,  hurried  him  to  the  tomb,  and  with  him  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  vanished  forever.  One  of  those  scenes  of  anibi- 
tion  so  frequent  among  barbarians,  had  lately  been  exhibited  at  Morocco. 
The  ruier  of  that  country  was  both  weak  and  odious,  and  his  imcle  taking 
advantage  of  his  unpopularity,  obtained  the  crown.  The  unfortunate  nif)ii- 
arch  hav'lng  no  hopes  of  assistance  from  subjects  that  had  suffered  by  iiis 
oppression,  applied  to  the  Christian  princes,  and  endeavoured  to  interest 
them  in  his  cause  by  the  most  specious  promises.  lMiili[)  was  too  prudent 
to  engage  in  a  war  from  which  he  could  derive  but  little  advantage,  and 
therefore  rejected  the  solicitations  and  offer  of  the  African.  Sebastian 
eagerly  embraced  them,  and  resolved  to  employ  all  his  forces  in  restorinij 
the  tyrant.  Deaf  to  all  advice,  and  blind  to  every  other  consequence,  hi; 
could  see  nothing  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  but  the  honour  of  being 
the  protector  of  kings,  the  glory  of  having  an  emperor  for  his  vassal,  and 
of  planting  the  standard  of  Christianity  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  enemies  of  the  cross.  He  led  the  army  in  person  to  Africa,  and 
having  landed  with  such  success  as  seemed  to  presage  still  greater  advan- 
tages, he  exulted  in  the  general  consternation  that  appeared  anMuid  him. 
But  his  fond  hopes  wore  speedily  dissipated,  for  when  on  the  plains  of  Al- 
cassar  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Africa  contested  the  prize  of  valour,  tlie 
vanquished  Christains  suffered  a  memorable  defeat;  half  the  Portuguese 
nobility  f(dl  beneath  the  Moorish  scimetar,  and  three  kings  were  slain. 

The  cardinal  Henry  immediately  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  he 
survived  his  accessiononly  two  years,  and  Philip,  being  in  the  same  degree 
of  affinity  with  Catharine,  duchess  of  Braganza,  who  then  claimed  the 
sceptre,  supported  his  pretensions  by  force  of  arms,  and  proved  victorious 
III  many  a  sanguinary  encoimter.  Lisbon  was  taken,  plundered,  and  de- 
itiged  with  blood.  Executioners  succeeded  to  the  soldiery;  the  whole 
kingdom  was  subjected  to  Philip,  and  his  good  fortune  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  possession  of  all  the  appendages  of  the  crown— the  Portuguese 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  the  richest  islands  of  tlic  In- 
dies. Yet,  rich  and  extensive  as  were  his  possessions,  valiant  as  were 
his  troops,  and  inflexible  as  he  was  in  all  that  he  undertook,  the  brave 
FleiTiings,  assisted  by  Elizabeth  of  England,  carried  on  the  war  in  support 
of  their  independence  with  imconquerable  fortitude.  Imi)aticnt  of  this 
long  protracted  struggle,  so  disgraceful  to  him  who  could  boast  llu;  best 
troops  and  most  able  generals  in  the  world,  Philip  resolved,  by  one  .stu- 
pciiclous  effort,  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  chastise  the  powers 
which  had  abetted  it.  He  filted  out,  in  the  year  1588,  the  most  formidable 
fleet  that  had  ever  sailed,  and,  that  religious  zeal  might  give  greater  force 
to  the  weapons  of  war,  the  pope  (Sixtus  V.)  bestowed  on  it  his  benedic- 
tion, and  styled  it  "the  invincible  armada.''  Three  years  had  been  spciil 
in  preparing  this  armament,  which  was  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Enc- 
land.  It  consisted  of  130  sn.ps,  most  of  which,  from  their  large  size,  were 
unwicldly  ;  nor  was  the  skill  of  the  Spaniards  in  maritime  affairs  equal  lo 
the  management  of  such  a  fleet.  No  sooner  had  the  armada  entered  the 
narrow  seas,  than  it  was  beset  with  violent  tempests;  while  the  whole 
naval  force  of  England,  then  composed  of  light  fast-sailing  ships,  was 
drawn  togetiier  to  oppose  the  attack.  Lord  Efllingham  had  the  chief 
command,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  circumnavigator,  who  was  vice  ad- 
miral, perl^ormcd  signal  services.  The  superior  seamanship  of  the  En|.'lish 
was  very  successfully  displayed  in  this  important  contest,  in  which  great 
advantages  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  fire  ships,  which  were  firsi 
r)rought  into  use  upon  this  memorable  occasion.  Such  were  the  conse- 
quences, both  from  the  elementary  war  and  the  attacks  of  their  enenues. 
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mat  in  ihe  course  of  a  month  from  the  lime  they  left  Corunna,  no  more 
tijaii  fifty-three  ships  had  escaped  destruction,  and  about  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished  in  the  expedition. 

Philip  died  in  the  year  1598,  having  reigned  forty-three  years.  He  has 
been  compared,  and  in  some  respects  with  justice,  to  Ti'jerius.  Both 
these  tyrants  attempted  and  accomplished  the  abasement  of  the  character 
of  llieir  people  ;  both  were  equally  dreaded  by  their  own  families  and  by 
their  subjects;  both  were  full  of  the  deepest  dissimulation;  both  were 
severe  towards  others,  and  licentious  in  their  own  habits.  But  Philip 
possessed  great  perseverance,  admirable  firmness  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  an  appearance  of  devotion  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  peojfle.  together  with  that  stately  reserve  which  the  mul- 
titude mistakes  for  dignity.  Notwithstanding  this  severity  of  deportment, 
his  manners  were  affable  and  gracious  when  he  chose  to  assume  that  char- 
acter. He  suffered  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  undertakings  ;  he 
reiianled  religion  and  crime  as  two  instruments,  of  which  he  equally  availed 
himself  without  hesitation,  according  as  either  was  suitable  to  his  pur- 
poses; for  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  performance  of  certain  exterior 
riles  of  devotion,  and  a  strict  adherence  in  religious  opinions  to  the  dog- 
mas of  Rome,  gave  him  unbounded  license  in  all  other  respects.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Philip  III.,  his  son  by  his  fourth  wife,  Anna  of  Austria; 
Don  Carlos,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  his  father,  having  ended  his  days  in  1.5(58. 

Pliilip  in.  was  not  less  bigoted  or  superstitious  than  his  predecessoi, 
Dill  he  was  less  stained  with  crime,  and  without  the  dangerous  ambition 
of  his  father.  A  peace  with  ICngland  was  concluded  in  1C04,  and  an 
armistice  for  twelve  years  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1609;  but  Spain 
sufTcred  an  irreparable  loss  in  population  and  wealth  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moiiscoes  or  descendants  of  the  IMoors.  They  were  allowed 
i>  thirty  days  to  banish  '.hemselves,  and  death  was  the  punishmeiH  appoint- 
I'd  for  such  as  remained  behind  after  the  specified  time.  By  this  im- 
politic act,  and  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  Spain  lost  six 
luiiidred  thousand  of  her  most  industrious  inhabitants,  besides  those  who 
were  successively  butchered,  a  loss  which  transferred  five-sixths  of  her 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  other  countries,  and  reduced  the  public 
revenue  from  thirty  to  fourteen  millions  of  ducats.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son;  a.  d.  1621. 

Under  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  Portugal  shook  olT  its  bonds  by  a  hap- 
pily conducted  revolution,  which  placed  the  house  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne  in  1640.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  was  renewed,  but  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  about  a  peace,  in  1643,  by  which  the  king 
of  Spain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Pr..  ii'ces. 
During  the  thirty  years'  war  1"  ranee  acted  against  Spain,  which  was 
allied  to  Austria ;  and  this  strug<,rlo  was  not  even  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  but  continued  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  by 
which  Uousillon  and  Perpignan  were  ceded  to  France,  and  a  marriage 
was  concerted  between  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa,  Philip's  daughter, 
Hiid  Louis  XIV.  In  1665  Philip  IV.  died,  leaving  for  his  successor  an 
infant  son  (Charles  11.),  only  four  years  of  age,  during  whose  minority 
tlie  queen-dowager,  Mary  Anne  of  Austria,  governed  the  kingdom,  while 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  governinent  of  her  confessor,  a  Jesuit,  and 
by  birth  a  (Jerinan,  named  Nitard,  whom  she  caused  to  be  appointed  in- 
quisitor-general. The  king,  when  <!igliieen  yciars  of  age,  '.narried  a 
(laughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  by  her  mother  was  grand- 
daiiuhter  to  Cliarles  I.  of  Kngland  ;  but  this  marriage  producing  no  issue, 
on  the  death  of  the  king,  which  happened  in  1700,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  contested  between  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second 
»oa  of  the  dauphin,  and  grandson   to   Lou  s  XIV.  by  Maria  'I'hereaa 
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wliom  the  dcneased  kin^'  had  in  his  will  named  for  his  immediate  sue. 
cessor,  and  the  arcliduke  Charles  of  Austria,  hrother  to  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph. On  this  oci-asion,  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  of  the  increasing 
power  of  the  French  monarchy,  occasioned  a  grand  alliance  to  be  formed 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  house  of  Austria,  to  prevent  tlia 
duke  of  Anjou  from  obtaining  the  crown  o-f  Spain,  and  to  place  that  dia 
dem  on  the  head  of  the  arcliduke  Charles.  This  occasioned  a  long  and 
destructive  war;  but  the  unexpected  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  171] 
when  he  was  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  entirely  changed  the  political  as- 
pect of  Europe  ;  and  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Spain, 
and  ent{>red  Sladrid  in  triumph,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  su(;ccssi'g 
of  the  carl  of  Peterborough  succeeding  his  brother  in  the  empire,  that 
idea  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  had  procured 
the  arcliduke  such  powerful  support  against  the  pretensions  of  Philip,  now 
pointed  out  the  bad  policy  of  suffering  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  to  be  again  held  by  the  same  sovereign.  This,  together  with  tlie 
reverse  of  fortune  which  had  happened  to  Charles,  by  the  defeat  at  Al- 
manza,  brought  about  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  confirnKHl  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  Philip,  but  stripped  it  of  all  those  valuable  European  appen- 
dages which  had  for  many  years  been  annexed  to  that  monarchy ;  IM. 
gium,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan  being  resigned  to  Austria;  Sardinia  to 
Savoy,  and  Minorca  and  Gibralter  to  Kngland. 

To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  danger  apprehended  from  two 
kingdoms  being  poss(!Ssed  by  one  prince  of  the  house  of  Hoinbon,  Philip 
V.  solemnly  renounced  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  in  ca^^e  tiie  sue- 
cession  should  happen  to  devolve  upon  him  ;  and  his  brothers!,  the  dukes 
of  Berri  and  Orleans,  on  their  parts  renounced  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Spain;  but  as  there  has  not  been  wanting  lineal  decendants  to  succeed  to 
the  sovereignty  of  each  kingdom,  the  collateral  branches  have  not  had  ol'- 
easion  to  make  known  to  the  world  how  far  they  consider  themselves 
bound  by  these  solemn  acts  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  natural  rigiils, 
which  acts  might  otherwise  have  been  found  weak  restraints  Ujion  their 
ambition.  Many  important  conquests  were  made  by  the  navy  of  Greiil 
Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  war  for  the  succession,  and  the 
strength  and  resources  of  Spain  were  in  every  respect  greatly  exhausled 
by  it.  The  provinces  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  which  hid 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  Charles,  severely  fell  the  resentment  of  Pliili|i, 
when  he  became  established  on  the  throne ;  all  the  remains  of  liberty  wIulIi 
those  people  had  been  allowed  to  retain  since  the  Gothic  kings,  wero 
abolished,  and  the  sovereign  assumed  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  an  1 
fortunes  of  his  sultjects. 

Cardinal  Alijcroni,  an  Italian,  who  became  ministet  to  Philip  IV.  soon 
after  he  married  his  second  wife,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daugiiter  of  tlm 
duke  of  Parma  (1714),  was  formed  for  enterprize  and  intrigue  ;  lie  laboured 
indefatigably  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  something  of  its  former  conse- 
quence ;  and  by  his  attention  and  superior  talents  the  Spanish  navy  was 
greatly  augmented.     Flis  designs  wi  re  so  bold  and  extensive,  that  for  a 
short  time  they  seemed  likely  to  effect  great  changes  in  the  political  sys 
tem  of  Europe;  and  in  1717  S[)ain  refused  to  ratify  the  peace  of  Utieelil 
All  these  ideal  projects  were,  however,  at  once  disconcerted  by  the  Uriiisl 
court,  in  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Medit(!rraiiean,  which,  without  any  pre 
vious  declaration  of  war,  attacked  the  naval  force  of  Spain,  at  Cape  Pis 
saro,  near  Sicily  (August,  171H),  and  took  or  destroyed  the  greatest  parte! 
their  ships.     Tliis  decided  step  on  the  part  of  England  soon  procured  the 
dismis^sal  of  Alberoni,  and  at  the  same  tiiiu'  gave  birth  to  the  quadriiiilc  al- 
liance between  (ircat  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

In  1739  great  misunderstandings  arose  between  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  London,  in  respect  to  the  right  which  the  subjects  of  the  lattci 
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claimed  to  cut  logwood  on  the  Spanisli  niniii,  and  from  tlie  conduct  of  the 
guarda-coslas  of  tlie  former  in  the  West  Indies,  in  seizing  upon  and  confis- 
cating British  merchant-sliips  there.  These  dispi"es  gave  rise  to  a  war, 
the  principal  event  of  whicii  was  the  taking  of  Porto  lielloby  Ihr  L^ngiish. 
Philip  V.  died  in  1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  VI.,  his  son  by 
liis  first  queen,  wlio  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  dying  without  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-brother  Charles  III.,  tlien  king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  Bourbon  family  compact  of  1761  in 
volved  Spain,  to  its  injury,  in  the  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
expedition  against  A'giers  likewise  miscarried  ;  as  did  ilie  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, in  the  war  of  17')7-33.  Yet  the  internal  administration  improved,  as 
was  seen  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  conniacrce,  and  the  useful  arts, 
while  the  population  was  considerably  on  the  increase.  The  power  of  the 
inquisition  also  wat  restricted,  and  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Jesuits 
annihilated  at  a  blo> ',  by  the  "pragmatic  sanction"  of  1767,  which  banished 
them  from  all  Iht.  .3i;)?  ^ish  dominions,  and  confiscated  tlieir  property.  The 
grossest  superstition,  however,  still  abounded,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
the  most  frivolous  ceremonies  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  obligatory 
and  indispensable.  Cliarles  IV.  ascended  tlie  tlirone  in  1783.  The  pro- 
gress of  improvenent  was  still  observable  while  the  -Me  Florida  Bianca 
oondtcted  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  he  was  superseded,  in  1792,  by 
Godoy,  \^hose  administration  was  as  void  of  plan  as  it  was  injurious  to 
the  state,  and  greatly  exasperated  the  people ;  so  that  the  fall  of  tlie  most 
fortunate  and  proudest  favourite  of  modern  times,  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  royal  family,  Spain  at  first  entered  with  zeal  into 
the  war  against  the  French  republic;  but  the  favourite  ruined  all,  by  hast- 
ening to  conclude  the  discreditable  peace  of  Basle,  by  which  Spain  re- 
signed half  of  St.  Domingo ;  on  which  occasion  Godoy  received  the  title 
of  "  Prince  of  Peace."  He  then  concluded  with  the  republic  the  important 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  St.  Udefonso,  in  17-96,  and  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain;  but  being  defeated  at  sea,  Spain  lost  Trinidad,  by 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  The  prince  withdrew  from  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  but  retained  his  influence,  and  rose  to  high  dignities.  In  1801 
military  operations  were  commenced  against  Portugal,  which  was  obliged 
to  cede  Olivenga,  at  the  peace  of  Badajos;  while  France  took  possession 
of  Parma,  and  made  its  duke  king  of  Ktruria,  in  1801 ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  Napoleon,  who,  in  1803,  sold  it  to  the 
United  States. 

Charles  IV.,  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1803,  hav- 
ing  purchased  permission  to  remain  neutral,  by  ;he  payment  of  a  monthly 
tribute  of  one  million  piastres  to  Napoleon,  the  British  seized  the  Spanish 
frigates  wiiich  were  carrying  the  products  of  the  American  mines  to  Cadiz, 
in  1804,  and  Spain  was  compelled  to  declare  war.  The  victory  of  the 
British  at  Trafalgar,  October  21,  iS05,  destroyed  its  naval  power;  the 
bold  Miranda  excited  th*  desire  for  l.idependence  in  Spanish  America,  in 
1806;  and  Napoleon  overthrew  the  tiirone  of  the  Bourbons  in  Naples. 
The  prince  of  peace  now  OiiUed  on  the  Spanish  nation  to  arm  against  "the 
common  enemy;"  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  sent  a  Spanish  army,  under 
Romana,  to  Denmark,  and  another,  under  O'Farriil,  to  Tuscany.  Octo- 
ber 27,  1807,  he  concluded  a  secret  treaty  at  Fontainbleau,  respecting  the 
division  of  Portugal ;  and  twenty-eight  thousand  French  soldiers,  main- 
tained by  Spain,  marched  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  joined  by  eleven 
tiiousand  Spaniards.  The  family  quarrels  of  the  royal  family  favnnred 
the  plans  of  the  French  ruler  in  Spain.  At  the  instigation  of  Godoy, 
Charles  IV.  wrote  to  Napoleon,  staling  that  his  son  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Asturias,  had  intended  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  deprive  his  mother  of  life, 
80  that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  tlie  succession.  The  j'mta,  however, 
unanimously  acquitted  the  prince  and  the  other  prisoners;  but  Godoy  ib- 
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diipcd  Ferdinand  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king  and  queen  ;  on  which  the  kii.g 
caused  llie  Idler  lo  be  published  in  the  gazelle  of  Madrid,  and  issued  a 
decree  granling  pardon  to  iho  prince  on  account  of  his  repentance.  The 
other  prisoners  were  banislied,  and  thus  ended  the  process  of  the  Escurial. 
In  tlie  nieaiiwiiiie  French  troops  entered  Spain.  Charles  IV.  received 
them  as  allies;  but,  on  r  sudde.i,  liie  court  prepared  to  leave  Aranjuczfor 
Seville ;  and  it  was  rumoi'  "  '  that  the  royal  family  intended  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico. Nothing  would  now  •  fy  the  people  but  the  dismissal  of  the  prince 
of  peace.  This  was  don:  .i  'lie  next  day,  March  19,  1808,  Charles  IV. 
resigned  the  crown  in  favc  .ir  of  his  son,  and  on  the  24lh  Ferdinand  made 
his  public  entry  into  Madrid,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Murat,  comman- 
der of  the  French  troops,  the  day  previous.  Ferdinand  informed  Napo- 
leon of  his  assumption  of  the  royal  power,  while  Charles  made  it  known 
to  him  that  he  had  retracted  his  resignation.  It  required  not  the  keen 
eye  of  the  emperor  to  discern  that  the  affairs  of  the  royal  family  were 
most  wretchedly  embroiled,  and  he  failed  not  to  profit  by  it,  but  caus'  ' 
the  whole  family  to  be  conveyed  to  Uayonnc,  where  he  himself  ariiveu 
April  13.  During  the  meeting  at  Bayonne,  a  commotion,  attended  wiih 
bloodshed,  took  place  at  Madrid  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the 
latter,  excited  by  the  arrogance  of  their  visitors,  having  attacked  thoin. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  accompnied  by  all  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
entered  Madrid,  as  the  future  monarch  of  Spain ;  but  some  pacts  of  the 
country  woidd  not  acknowledge  him  so  easily.  Supine  as  the  Spaniaids 
appeared  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  change  o. 
dynasties,  or  rather  a  transfer  of  one  large  country  to  the  dominioifs  ol 
another,  could  be  eflTccted  without  some  opposition ;  yet  had  it  not  beer 
for  the  energetic  support  of  Great  Britain,  the  struggle  could  not  have 
lasted  long. 

The  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war  forcibly  and  truly  observes,  tliii 
"the  imbecility  of  Charles  IV.,  the  vileness  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  cornip 
tion  of  Godoy,  were  undoubtedly  the  proximato  causes  of  the  calamilicj 
that  overwhelmed  Spain ;  but  the  primary  cause,  that  which  belongs  lo 
history,  was  the  despotism  arising  from  the  union  of  a  superstitious  coiiri 
with  a  sanguinary  priesthood;  a  despotism  which,  by  depressing  knowl- 
edge and  contracting  the  public  mind,  sapped  the  foundation  of  all  military 
as  well  as  civil  virtues,  and  prepared  the  way  for  invasion.     No  foreign 

Eotentate  woidd  have  attempted  to  steal  into  the  fortresses  of  a  greal 
ingdoni,  if  the  prying  eyes,  and  the  thousand  clamorous  tongues  bt-loiig- 
hig  to  a  free  press,  had  been  ready  to  expose  his  projects,  and  a  well  dis- 
ciplined army  present  to  avenge  the  insult;  hut  Spain,  being  destitute  o( 
both,  was  first  circumvented  by  the  wiles,  and  then  ravaged  by  the  arms 
of  Napoleon.  She  was  deceived  and  fettt'r<'d  because  the  public  voice 
was  stifled ;  she  was  scourged  and  torn  because  her  military  iiUjlitutions 
were  decayed. 

"From  the  moment  that  an  English  force  took  the  field,  the  Spaniards 
ceased  to  act  as  principals  in  a  contest  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  trieir 
country,  and  involving  th  r  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  They 
were  self-suffioient,  and  their  pride  was  wounded  by  insult;  they  were 
superstitious,  and  their  religious  feelings  were  roused  to  fanatic  fury  by 
an  all-powerful  clergy,  \Wio  feared  to  lose  their  own  rich  endowments; 
but  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  the  cause  of  independence  created 
little  enthusiasm.  Horrible  barbarities  were  exercised  on  all  French  sol- 
diers thrown  by  sickness  or  the  fortune  of  war  into  the  power  of  the  in- 
vaded, and  a  dreadful  spirit  of  personal  haired  was  kept  alive  by  the  ex- 
actions and  severe  retaliations  of  the  invaders;  yet  no  great  and  general 
exertion  to  drive  the  latter  from  the  soil  was  made,  at  least  none  was  sus- 
tanied  with  steadfast  courage  in  the  field.  Manifestoes,  decrees,  and  lofty 
boasts,  like  a  cloud  of  canvass  covering  a  rotten  hull,  made  u  gallant  »^ 
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ncarance,  when  real  strength  and  firmness  were  nowhere  to  bo  found. 
The  Spanish  insurrection  presented,  indeed,  a  strange  spectacle.  Patriot- 
ism was  seen  supporting  a  vile  system  of  government ;  a  popular  assembly 
working  for  the  restoration  of  a  despotic  monarch;  the  higher  classes 
seeking  a  foreign  master;  tlie  lower  armed  in  the  cause  of  bigotry  and 
misrule.  The  upstart  leaders,  secretly  abhorring  freedom  tliough  govern- 
ing in  her  name,  trembled  at  ilie  dt;mocratic  activity  they  had  themselves 
excited  ;  they  called  forth  all  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  re 
pressed  tiie  patriotism  that  would  regenerate  as  well  as  save.  The  coun- 
try suffered  the  evils,  without  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  revolution;  for 
while  tumults  and  assassinations  terrified  or  disgusted  the  sensible  part  of 
the  community,  a  corrupt  administration  of  the  resources  extinguished 
patriotism,  and  nenject  ruined  the  armies.  The  peasant-soldier,  usually 
flying  a,i  the  first  onset,  tiirew  away  iiis  arms  and  returned  to  iiis  home, 
or,  attracted  by  tlie  license  of  the  pariidas,  joined  the  banners  of  men  who, 
for  tlie  most  part,  originally  robbers,  were  as  oppressive  to  the  people  as 
the  enemy,  and  these  guerilla  chiefs  would,  in  their  turn,  have  been  as 
quickly  extermin.ited,  had  not  the  French,  pressed  by  Wellington's  bat- 
talions, been  obliged  to  keep  in  large  masses ;  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
Spanish  constancy.  It  was  the  copious  supplies  from  England,  and  the 
valour  of  the  Anglo- Portuguese  troops,  tliat  supported  the  war,  and  it  was 
the  gigantic  vigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  resisted  the  fierce- 
ness of  France,  and  sustained  the  weakness  of  lliree  inefficient  cabinets, 
that  delivered  the  peninsula." 

The  people  in  Asturias  first  took  up  arms;  Arragon,  Seville,  and  Bada- 
JDS  followed.  Palafox  carried  from  Uayonne  to  Saragossa  the  order  of 
the  prmce  of  Asturias  that  the  people  should  arm  ;  and  the  supreme  junta 
received  .  •irmission  to  assemble  the  cortes.  Early  in  June  the  junta  at 
Seville  1;  issued  a  proclamation  of  war,  and  the  French  squadron  at 
Cadiz  surrendered  to  tlie  Spaniards.  Six  days  later  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Portugal,  and  the  alliance  of  Great  Britian  with  the  Spanish  nation 
was  proclaimed.  The  great  struggle  now  commenced.  Marshal  13es- 
sieres  was  successful  in  the  battle  ut  Medina  del  Rio  Secco  over  General 
Cuesta;  but  the  previous  defeat  of  Dupoiit  at  Baylen,  decided  the  retreat 
of  the  French  from  Madrid,  and  Castanos  entered  the  city.  General  Ro- 
niana  had  secretly  embarked  his  troops  at  Funen,  and  landed  in  Spain; 
and  Wellesley  was  victorious  over  the  French  under  Junot,  at  Vimeira, 
on  which  the  French  general  capitulated  the  day  after  at  Cintra,  and  soon 
after  evacuated  Portugal.  Napoleon  advanced  with  a  new  army  as  far  as 
the  Fbro,  and  on  the  lOih  of  September  Soult  defeated  the  centre  of  the 
great  Spanish  army.  Victor  and  Lefebvre's  victory  on  the  11th,  at  Espi- 
nosa,  opened  the  way  to  A^turia  and  the  northern  coast;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  Lannes  at  Toleda,  great  numbers  o""  fugitives 
took  shelter  in  Saragossa.  The  mountain  pass  of  Somo  Sierra  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  tlio  Krencli  tnd  Poles,  under  Napoleon  and  Uessieres,  and 
tlie  French  army  appeared  i;efore  Madrid,  which  surrendered  December4. 
The  French  gained  many  victories  and  took  many  fortresses ;  but  the  con- 
querors remained  masters  only  of  the  places  which  tliey  occupied,  as  th« 
guerillas  everywhere  surrounded  and  harassed  them. 

Austria  now  declared  war,  and  Napoleon  was  obliged,  in  .January,  1809, 
to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  marslials.  Two  objects  chiefly  oc- 
cupied the  French  generals  in  that  and  the  following  year — the  re-coiiquest 
of  Portugal,  and  'Axe  march  over  the  Sierra  Morena  to  Cadiz.  The  Brit- 
ish had  become  masters  of  Portugal.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  advanced 
from  Lisbon,  by  the  w;<y  of  Alcantara,  up  the  Tagus,  and  Cuesta  joined 
him  near  Truxillo,  wtiile  general  Sir  Robert  Wilson  advanced  over  Placen- 
sia,  and  Venegas,  and  the  Spanish  general,  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  towards 
Madrid.    This  bold  plan  of  attack  was  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
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The  Rritiah,  indeed,  were  victorious  over  Joseph,  Victor,  rnd  Jonrdiin  ;  but 
not  being  sufReieiitly  supported  by  the  Spaiiiunls,  and  being  thn'atened  by 
Soult  and  Ney  advanciny;  on  either  tlank,  tiiey  were  obhgeii  to  retire  to 
the  frontiers  of  I'ortusral;  after  whieh  Venefras  aiwo  beyan  to  retreat,  and 
was  defeated  by  Joseph  at  Ainionacid,  as  was  Wilson  hy  Ney  in  the  pas- 
ses of  ISaros.     Madrid  thns  escaped  a  siege,  and  the  central  junta  at  Sevillo 
now  resolved  to  yield  to  liie  universal' wisli,  to  assemble  the  cortes  and 
to  nominate  a  regency.     New  armies  were  created,  and  Arezajja  advanced 
with  fifty-live  thousand  men  as  far  as  Ocana,  where,  however,  he  was  en- 
tirely dcteaied  by  Mortier.     Madrid,  therefore,  was  again  saved,  hut  in 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Uiscay,  the  most  desperate  strntfgle  was  carried 
on  witii  the  bands  of  the  patriots.     The  Kmpecinado's  troops  advanced 
even  to  the  vicinity  of  Madrid.     In  Old  Castile  several  giw^rilla  parties 
hovered  on  the  French,  and  in  Navarre  the  troops  of  Mina  were  un  abso- 
lute terror  to  them.     The  largest  company  of  them,  tmder  the  dreaded 
Marqnesito,  formerly  a  colonel  in  the  army,  encountered  severiil   generals 
in  the  open  field.     In  vain  did  the  French  establish  fortrr^seson  their  lines 
of  communicition,  and  endeavour  to  protect  their  rear  by  moveable  col- 
umns.    Yet  their  plan  against  Andalusia  succeeded.     With  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  the  rash  Arezafra  thought  he  could  maintain  the  line  on  the 
Sierra  Morena,  fifteen  leagues  long,  entrenched  and  mined,  and  having  in 
its  centre  the  fortified  pass  of  Peraperos,  against  sixty  tlionsaiid  troops, 
commanded  by  the  besi  generals  of  France.      Dessolles  and  Gazan,  in 
January,  1810,  took  the  pass  of  Despenna-Peras;  Sebastiani  stormed  the 
defile  of  St.  Fstevan,  and  took  the  bridges  over  the;  Guadahiuivcr ;  and  on 
the  iJlst  of  January  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Uayleii.    Jacn  was  con- 
quered; Cordova  submitted.     Sebastiani  occupied  Granada,  and  Joseph 
entered  Seville  on  the  1st  of  February,  from  which  the  junta  had  fl(-d  to 
Cadiz.     This  place,  the  only  one  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  was  defended  by  sixteen  thousand  men  under  Albu- 
querque, and  four  tiiousand  Knglish  soldiers  under  Graham,  besides  the 
combintd  British  and  Spanish  fleets,  was  besieged  in  February,  but  all  tiie 
efforts  and  offers  of  the  French  were  in  vain.     The  v.ar  in  (Catalonia  and 
Arrugon  contmued.     In  Leon,  the  French  conquered  Astorga,  and  then 
directed  their  arms  against  Portugal.     In  this  country,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus,  Wellington  commanded  a  British  army  of  tliirty  thousand  men, 
and  Beresford  a  Portuguese  army  nearly  sixty  thousand  strong,  besides 
fifty-two  thousand  militia.    The  right  wing  of  Wellington,  at  Badajos,  was 
joined  by  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  under  Homana,  and  eight  thousand 
under  Ballasteros.     The  nuiin  body  of  the  allied  force  was  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Lisbon,  whieh  had  been  rendered  impregnable.     The  [dan  of 
the  British  conunander,  therefore,  was  defensive.     Massena  began  his  un- 
dertaking in  June,  by  the  siege  of  Cuidad-Rodrig(»,  whieh  surrendered  on 
the  lOlli  of  July,  and  Ney  entered  Portugal  over  the  river  Coa ;   but  Al- 
meida detained  Massena  till  the  27th  of  August,  when  it  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.      Wellington  ordered  the  whole  country  through  which  Mas- 
sena could  follow  him,  to  bo  laid  waste ;  aiul  the  latter  was  eonseqeently 
compelled  to  defer  his  march  some  time,     lie  was  afterwards  beaten  at 
Busaco;  and  Wellington  now  entered  the  strong  position  of  Torres- Ve- 
dras,  which  consisted  of  two  lines  on  the  heights  of  Lisbon,  defended  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy  well  placed  works  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  cannons.     Massena  found  this  position  unassailable,  and  retreated, 
after  several  engagements  of  little  importance,  in  November,  to  Santarein. 
Here  he  remained  till  March,  1811,  when  he  was  compelled,  by  want  o( 
proeisions,  to  evacuate  Portugal  entirely.     But  the  French  were  victorious 
at  other  points.     Suchet,  in  January,  1811,  took  the  important  fortress  of 
Tortosa,  in  Catalonia;  and  in  the  following  June,  after  a  murderous  as- 
•auU  of  five  days,  the  fortress  o.f  Tarragona     Soult  took  tlu;  frontier  for- 
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tressps  towards  Portugal— OliveiiQa,  and  Dadajos,  mid  Victor  deTeatod 
General  Graliani  at  Cliielana.  In  ilio  autumn,  Sucliet  marched  against 
Valencia;  and  after  having  defeated  tiie  army  inider  Cieneral  lUake, 
Sagnntum  fell  on  llie  2Glh  of  October,  and  Valencia  surrendered  in  Jan- 
uary, IfiVi. 

Lord  Wellington  now  again  entered  Spain.  He  took  Cuidad-Uodrigo 
nnd  Uaihijos ;  but  he  was  ill  supported  by  the  cortes  and  the  regency.  At 
this  time  Marmont  was  at  the  head  of  the  Krenrit  army  in  Portugal;  but 
the  loss  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  iJ-2d  of  July,  1812, 
oliliged  him  to  give  up  the  dcifence  of  Madrid.  Wellington  entered  the 
city  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  the  French  retired  from  before  Cadiz  about 
the  same  time,  thus  withdrawing  their  forces  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  concentrating  them  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts,  .\fter  the  oc- 
cupation of  Madrid,  Wellington  followed  the  enemy  to  IJurgos ;  but  ho 
gave  up  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Hurgos,  after  several  unsuccessful  as- 
saults, as  the  Spaniards  afforded  him  iiisulRcient  support,  and  the  French 
had  received  succours.  After  several  engagenicnts,  he  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  Freynada,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  the  French 
again  entered  Madrid.  At  length  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Itussia  decided 
the  fate  of  the  peninsula.  Soult  was  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  1813, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  from  Spain.  Suchet  left  Valencia  in  Jidy,  but 
delivered  Tarragona,  which  was  besiegtsd  by  Uentinck,  in  August,  and 
wiilistood  Clinton  on  the  Lobregat.  15mI  Joseph  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Madrid  again,  and  Wellington  had  occupied  Salamanca.  The  French 
nrmy,  commanded  by  Josej)h  13oiiai)arte  and  Jourdan,  retreated  to  Vittoria. 
Here  Wellington  overtook  the  enemy,  and  gained  the  splendid  victory  of 
Vittoria;  after  which  the  French  army,  pursued  by  Graham  and  Hill,  re- 
tired in  disorder  over  the  Pyrenees  to  IJayomic,  and  lost  all  iis  baggage. 
The  victors  immediately  inv«'sted  Pampeluiia.  Count  Abisbal  occupied 
the  pass  of  Pancorbo.  Ciraham  besieged  St.  Sebastian,  and  Wellington 
entered  Fiance  on  the  9th  of  July.  In  the  meantime.  Napoleon,  ttieii  in 
Dresden,  had  ap|)ointed  Marshal  Soult  his  lieutenant,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  armi(!s  in  Spain.  He  united  the  beaten  corps,  and  opposed  a 
considerable  force  to  the  victor.  On  the  i-Mth  of  July  the  struggle  began 
ill  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  maintained  until  August  on  every  point.  Wel- 
lington took  St.  Sebastian  by  assault,  after  having  several  times  repulsed 
the  enemy,  who  approached  to  deliver  the  garrison.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  7th  of  October  that  he  left  the  Pyrenees,  and  passed  the  Hidassoa. 
Afier  Pampcluna  had  fallen,  no  French  soldier  was  left  on  the  Spanish 
territory,  e.vcept  in  IJarceloiia,  and  a  few  other  plac^es  in  Catalonia.  Wel- 
lington now  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  fortified  banks  of  the  Nivelle,  and 
Soult  retreated  into  the  camp  of  Bayonne.  But  until  Wellington  had 
passed  the  Nive,  and  had  repulsed  several  attacks,  it  was  not  possible  for 
liim  to  obtain  a  secure  footing  in  the  hostile  country.  His  head-quarters 
were  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  'J'lience  he  repulsed  Suchet's  attacks  on  the 
Gave.  On  the  28lh  of  February  he  fought  a  battle  with  Soult  at  Orthes, 
by  which  the  latter  was  driven  from  his  strong  position,  and  obliL^ed  to 
retreat,  in  great  disorder,  to  the  Upper  Garonne.  Wellington  fidlowed 
the  French,  under  Soult,  to  Toulouse,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement 
took  place  on  the  lOih  of  April ;  and  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allied 
armies  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  cortes  had  already  held  its  first  session,  and  had  resolved  that  Fer- 
dinand VII.  should  swear  to  preserve  the  constitution,  before  he  should  be 
recognized  as  king.  The  treaty  of  Valensay,  between  Ferdinand  and  Na- 
poleon, was  made  void  by  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  king  during  his  cap- 
tivity null.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1814,  he  entered  Madrid;  the  people, 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  cortes,  re- 
eeirud  liini  with  acclamation,  and  the  friends  of  the  cortes  and  King  Joscpk 
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wero  pcrspcutod  witli  tlie  preal(  st  rigour,  r'rcciimsonry  wjis  almlished, 
nnd  llie  iiiquinilioiiroviveil;  tlic  coiiveiitual  estates  were  restored,  aiii]  the 
Jesuits  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  all  the  riglils  and  properly  of  wlij.'li  tliry 
had  been  deprived  since  17G7.     And,  althougti  the  kin^r  iiad  tHjleniiiiy 

Eromised  a  new  eiinstitution,  liberty  of  tlie  press,  &c.,  lie  regarded  none  of 
is  promises,  and  reipned  w'lh  absolute  power.  The  army,  however,  was 
highly  (lissatislied  with  these  proceedings,  and  guerillas,  or  bauds  of  sol- 
diers,  infested  the  interior.  Even  the  lower  classes,  though  uvtrse  ici 
liberal  principles,  were  discontented  with  tlic  severity  of  the  governinent, 
while  tlie  better  classes  were  divided  into  the  hostile  fa(Mions  of  the  nvr- 
viles  and  the  liberals.  Those  councillors  who  ventured  to  remoustrutc 
with  the  king,  as  F.mpeeinado,  Dallasteros,  &c.,  were  banished  or  thrown 
into  iirison.  From  1814  to  1819,  there  were  twenty-five  changes  in  tlie 
ministry,  mostly  sudden,  and  attended  with  severities.  They  were  pro- 
duced by  the  camarilla,  or  persons  in  the  personal  Bervice  of  the  kiiijr. 
Every  attempt  to  save  the  state  was  frustrated  by  nucli  counsellors,  and 
the  overthrow  of  this  ancient  monarchy  was  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  ihc 
American  <'olonies.  The  army  was  the  instrument  of  its  fall ;  several 
conspiracies  had  been  organized  by  the  oflicers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  eortes;  and  Portier,  Miiia,  Laey,  and  Vidal,  were  sue- 
cessively  the  leaders  of  the  consjiirators.  Mina  had  been  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  flight ;  the  others  had  been  executed,  and  their  friends  had  suf- 
fered on  the  rack,  or  been  thrown  into  prison. 

The  army  was  indisposed  to  the  American  service,  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined, and  the  olficers  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  the  eortes  took  ;iil- 
vaiitage  of  this  slate  of  feeling  to  effect  their  own  purposes ;  whole  rciri. 
mcuts  had  determined  not  to  embark,  and  the  conunander  himself,  O'Don- 
nel,  conde  del  Abishal,  was  in  the  secret.     IJut,  finding  his  ambitious  pro. 

tect  of  becoming  dictator  of  the  monarchy  frustrated  by  the  civil  authoriiy, 
le  caused  a  division  of  troops  which  had  given  th<!  signal  of  iiisiirrceii(jii 
to  1.  disarmed  (.Inly  8,  1819),  and  the  ofticer^^,  123  in  iiuud)er,  to  be  ar- 
rested. The  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  fixed  fi)r  January  ;  but  on  ih' 
1st  of  the  month,  four  battalions  under  Hiego,  proclaimed  the  constiluiujii 
of  1812,  surroimded  the  head  quartets  of  IJeneral  (^allejo,  who  had  sue- 
ceeded  O'Donnel  in  the  command,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Isli  du 
Leon,  and  delivered  the  oflicers  arrested  in  July,  among  whom  was  Qui- 
roga.  The  insurgents  were  unsuccessful  in  iheir  attack  on  Cadiz,  hm 
occupied  La  Caraeca,  where  the  naval  arsenal,  a  ship  of  the  line,  ami 
other  ve8.sels  of  war,  with  some  transports,  fell  into  their  hands.  Quiro;;;! 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  nation — the  title  assumed  by  the 
insurgents — that  it  was  their  purpose  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution.  Kiego,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  tmw  occupied  Algesiras,  entered  Malaga,  and  after  some 
fighting  with  O'Donnel,  advanced  through  Ecija  and  Cordova  to  Antequcri; 
while  the  national  army,  under  Quiroga,  in  addresses  tu  the  king  ami  tu 
the  nation,  declared  their  only  object  was  to  save  their  country  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  constitution,  which  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion. Hisings  now  took  place  in  all  quarters  in  favour  of  the  constitution 
of  the  eortes ;  the  royal  forces  joined  the  insurgents  ;  Freyre  himself  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Seville,  and  Ferdinand,  abandon,  d 
by  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  cry,  and,  by  pro- 
clamation, declared  himself  ready  to  smnmoii  the  eortes  of  181'-),  aiiil  ai'- 
cept  the  constitution  of  that  year.  On  the  same  day  a  general  aini;isly 
was  proclaimed.  On  the  0th  a  provisory  junta  of  eleveti  meinbeis  was 
named,  to  conduct  affairs  till  the  meetings  of  tht;  eortes,  and  Ferdinand 
swore  to  observe  the  constitution  in  presence  of  this  body,  and  of  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Madrid.  The  inquisition  was  abolished,  as  ineoa- 
sietcul  with  the  constitution,  and  obnoxious  ministers,  &c.,  were  succeeded 
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by  others  favourable  to  conslitiilioiml  principles.  In  p^lnco  of  the  council 
orCiiHtiie  ami  tliat  of  tho  Indies,  :i  supremo  judicial  tribunal,  with  appro- 
priiile  subonlinate  courts,  was  establishei,  national  guards  were  organized 
111  the  provinces,  the  municipal  autiiorilles  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
constitution,  an<l  tiie  cortes  finally  assembud.  Much  was  done  to  heal 
tiie  wounds  of  tlie  ct.unlry ;  but  an  apostolical  junta  established  itself  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  bands  of  peasants,  monks,  and  guerilla  sol- 
diers were  formed,  for  iho  purpose  of  restoring  tlie  privileges  of  tho  crown 
and  the  clergy. 

The  second  session  of  the  cortes  began  in  March,  1821,  who  declared 
the  whole  country  in  danger,  and  in  a  stain  of  siege.  The  command  of  tho 
armed  force  was  now  given  to  Morillo,  and  quiet  was  in  s(niie  measure 
restored  13ut  the  ultra-liberals,  or  exaltados,  as  they  were  called,  were 
not  a  little  excited  by  the  events  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  in  18J1,  and  the 
kingdom  was  in  so  disturbed  a  state  tiiat  an  extraordinary  cortes  was 
summoned  in  September.  At  the  same  time  Mexico  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent; Lima  was  occupied  by  the  Chilii.ns,  under  San  Martin;  and  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  oi  St.  Domingo  was  lost  by  its  union  with  Hay  ti. 
Upon  which  the  cortes  urged  the  king  to  appoint  aii  abler  ministry,  and, 
after  some  contention,  his  majesty  yielded  to  their  wishes.  In  January, 
1822,  the  cortes  declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  America  as  a 
kingdom  independent  of  Spain,  but  united  with  her  under  Fenh  ind  VII., 
their  common  sovereign.  Tiie  deputies  sent  to  America,  however,  could 
effect  notliing  on  these  conditions,  and  tlie  session  of  tho  cortes  was  con- 
cluded on  the  14th  of  February. 

At  the  outset  of  the  third  session  the  moderate  liberal  party  prevailed, 
and  tranquillity  was  gradually  restored  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country, 
when  it  began  to  be  tlireatened  from  without.  The  strong  sanitary  cordon 
of  French  troops  along  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  exiles,  led 
the  government  to  suspect  that  tiie  disturbaiuies  excited  among  the  peas- 
ants in  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  and  tiie  bands  of  "soldiers  of  tlic  faith," 
60  called,  were  instigated  by  tho  French  government.  The  cortes  tliere- 
fore  armed  the  volunteer  national  guards;  but  the  pecuniary  resources 
were  cliielly  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  supporters  of  despotism.  The  royal 
guards,  in  spite  of  the  oppos  ion  of  .Morillo,  their  commander,  entered 
Madrid,  July  7,  but  Hallasteros,  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards,  defeated 
them,  and  tliey  fled  into  the  royal  palace ;  but  tiie  king,  who  f.ivoured  them 
originally,  now  showed  hiiiis«df  irresolute.  They  were  unable  to  resist 
tlie  popular  force,  but  would  have  been  allowed  to  retire,  if  they  had  not 
again  tired  on  the  national  guards,  who  tlieii  fell  ujion  thcni,  and  killed  or 
wounded  the  greater  part.  The  anilleros,  or  moderate  party,  who  had 
been  in  f.ivour  of  a  chamber  of  p.'ers  and  the  extension  of  the  royal 
power,  now  joined  the  communeros,  or  popular  party,  and  all  the  ministers 
resigned. 

The  new  ministers  acted  in  conformity  with  tin-  views  of  tho  commu- 
neros; and  the  king,  whose  authority  had  sunk  entirely,  consented  to  all 
they  proposed.  Many  persons  of  rank,  including  bishop."*,  were  banished. 
General  Elio  was  executed ;  but  the  guards  were  treated  with  great  le- 
niency. The  king  again  declared  his  adherence  to  the  constitution;  but 
the  apostolical  troops  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Catalonia,  continued  their 
revolting  cruelties.  Under  the  marquis  Matallorida  a  regency  of  the 
friends  of  absolute  government  was  established  at  Seo  d'Urgel,  near  the 
French  frontier,  in  August,  1832.  It  issued  orders,  in  the  name  of  the 
"imprisoned  king,"  for  tlie  restoration  of  everything  to  the  state  in  which 
it  had  been  before  the  7th  of  March,  1820.  'I'he  troops  of  the  apostolical 
party,  after  much  bloodshed,  were  beaten  by  Mina  and  Milans.  Generals 
Espinosa,  Torrijos,  and  HI  Pastor  distinguished  themselves  against  Que- 
lada,  a  Trappist,  and  others.    The  regency  fled  to  France  in  Novemberi 
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Wi'i,  and  it  was  obviouH  that  its  cause  was  not  that  of  the  nation.  No 
troops  of  tiu;  liiu^  or  national  ^uanlH,  no  irn[)ortant  cities  nor  iniiividuaJH, 
went  over  to  liieni.  Some  "  Hol(h«'rs  of  tlic  faiih,"  iiowevcr,  still  continut'd 
in  Spain,  [)articularly  liione  of  UcMsic'-rt'S,  riliiianti,  &(:.  At  no  period  wan 
Spain  in  a  more  unsettled  state  than  now,  am!  nuthiiiK  iesti  than  adesptir. 
ate  iitruj^uli!  helweiMi  despotism  and  revolution  eoulil  he  calculated  ori. 
The  Frcii'  h  had  acceded  to  the  principli!  of  an  armed  intervention  [iro. 
nouuced  l»y  Austria,  itussia,  and  Prusnia,  in  relation  to  Spain;  and  tho 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  received  orders  to  a<lvisc  a  chanj^e  in  llie 
constitution,  as  the  conililion  on  wlncii  the  coniinuHnce  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  nuisi  depend;  and,  in  order  to  enable  Ferdinand  \'l|, 
to  make  such  changes  freely,  he  iiuist  (irst  of  all  be  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  sovereiifii  power.  The  same  demand,  and  eviMi  in  bohltr 
terms,  was  made  by  the  ministers  of  I'rnssia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  wlnlc 
(•reat  Hrilain  advised  the  cortes  to  yield,  and  ollered  her  mediation.  Tiie 
Sp;inish  government  repelled  with  indignation  the  interference  of  the  for- 
eigii  ()ower8,  and  the  threatened  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
took  place.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  recalUid  from  Madrid.  One 
hundred  ihous.ind  French  soldiers  were  a-'^semblcd  with  the  soldiers  of  ilic 
faith  at  Pcrpignan  and  Uayonno,  and  the  cortes  summoned  the  nation  1 
guards  to  serve  with  the  troops  of  the  liim  ;  but  tlii;  attempts  to  raise  ;i  i 
army  werc^  unsuccessful,  because  the  bands  of  the  absolutists  gave  full 
employment  to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  naiiunal  guards  in  the  variuiis 
provinces. 

'i'lie  duke  of  .VngoiileiiK',  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  issued  a  pro- 
damatiuu  to  tho  Spaniards,  declariua  the  ol)ject  of  the  FreiK.di  was  only 
to  aid  them,  and  that  France  desired  nothing  but  the  deliverance  of  Spum 
from  the  evils  of  revolution.  His  army  then  passed  the  liidassoa;  a  junta 
was  established,  who  formed  a  provisional  government,  declared  the  kintj 
the  sob?  depository  of  sovereign  power,  and  that  no  change  in  the  govern. 
nient  should  be  recognized  l)iit  such  as  the  king  should  make  of  his  own 
free  choice;  and  all  the  deirrees  of  the  cortes  were  declared  void.  (iriMt 
Hrilain  remained  neutral,  or  ratli'T  alTecled  neutrality,  for  the  government 
allowed  the  c.vportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain,  and,  in  return, 
the  ports  of  the  New  World  were  opened  to  her  ships.  A  long,  tedions, 
and  cruel  warfare  was  now  kej)!  up  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  the;  iMin- 
trol  of  IJallasteros,  .Mina,  I/Ai)isi)al,  and  Morillo,  against  the  French,  an<i 
the  supporters  of  the  "absolute  king."  On  the  24tli  of  May,  the  duke  of 
Aiigouleme  entered  Madrid  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  lie 
nominated  a  regency,  consisting  of  tho  duke  of  Infantado,  the  duke  of 
Montemar,  the  bishop  of  Osma,  the  baron  d'Frolcs,  and  Don  (ioinez  Ciil- 
dcrou ;  but  they  had  no  pecuniary  resources,  and  no  power,  if  they  hud 
tlu!  will,  to  [ircveiit  the  furious  eruption  of  party  hatred. 

The  cortes  had  in  vain  tried  to  excite  a  general  guerilla  war.  On  ac- 
C'JuiiL  of  the  want  of  money,  they  decreed  the  seizure  of  all  the  properly 
of  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  a  forceil  loan  of  "200,000,000  of  r»;als,  and 
the  (;oiniiig  of  the  superlluous  church  plate,  by  which  measures  the  haired 
of  the  people  was  still  more  increased.  Yet  the  ministers  did  not  dare  lu 
propose  to  the  cortes  the  mediation  offered  by  Kngland,  ihrougli  Sir  W. 
A'Court,  the  British  minister.  The  king  refused  to  go  to  Cadiz;  ami  a 
regency  of  three  members,  with  royal  powers,  was  appointed,  because  tlie 
case  of  moral  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  king,  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution, had  occurred.  On  the  12ih  of  June,  the  cortes  and  the  kiiii!, 
with  the  regency,  departed  for  Cadiz;  but  the  people  were  so  furions 
against  the  constitutionalists,  that  the  authorities  c;illed  in  the  aid  of  the 
French.  Meanwhile  the  regemiy  in  Madrid  declared  all  the  members  (il 
the  cortes  who  had  participated  in  the  session  of  the  lltli,  when  tlie  knig 
was  declared  morally  incapable,  to  be  traitors;  but  more  it  could  iiatdu' 
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It  was  so  (Icstiluto  of  resources  tlial  it  \va«  oven  supported  by  Trciich 
money.  'I'lic  duku  of  Angouloinc  look  [)osHe«sioii  of  Uiifliz  on  llie  4tli  of 
Outober.  An  act  of  tlie  corlrs  liad  alrearly  ri'iiivcstctl  tli<!  king  with  abso- 
lute power,  and  requealcd  hiin  to  retire  to  llie  I'mnli  camp,  where  lie  liad 
been  received  ii.  form  by  the  duke,  wilii  cries  of"  Viva  el  rey,"  "Viva  la 
religion  !"  "Muera  la  nueion  I"  \c.  Ffrdiiiaiid'fi  lii.st  measure  was  to  de- 
clare all  the  ai'is  of  the  conniitutionai  noveriimeiit,  from  March  7,  IHiJO,  to 
October  1,  lb','3,  void,  on  the  ui'omid  that  diirlii;;  that  time  the  kiiijf  was 
acting  under  compulsion.  The  |)artizuii  warfare  Htill  continued  to  rage 
with  great  (icTceness,  particularly  in  (.'ataloiiia;  hut  the  defcietion  of  some 
of  the  leaders  soon  after  taking  i)lace,  ii  iippeared  fast  drawing  to  a  termi- 
nation; and  on  tlu!  'Jv-'d  of  October,  IH'-i'],  the  (hiki!  of  Au^ouli';me  took  his 
leave  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  hud  so  successfully  accomplished 
the  military  objects  of  its  nussion. 

The  |iolitical  objects  of  tlu;  expedition,  to  secure  a  system  of  mildness 
and  moderation,  were  frustrated  by  tlie  l)ad  faith  of  the  Spanish  govern 
nienl.  In  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  military  capilulalious,  a  per- 
secuting and  vindictive  policy  was  adopted  towards  tlu;  former  i)arlizan8 
of  the  constitution.  Amoiiir  the  crowds  of  fugitives  were  Mina,  the  count 
del  Abisbal,  Morillo,  &c.  Kiego  was  executed  at  Madrid,  and  the  king 
made  his  entry  into  tin;  ciipilal  on  a  triumphal  car  twciiiy-five  feet  high, 
drawn  by  a  hundred  men,  and  amid  the  rejoicings  of  tin.-  [leople.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  he  expected  that  the  excesses  of  political  and  religious 
bigotry  would  suddenly  suliside,  or  that  the  people  would  quietly  submit 
to  the  heavy  taxation  which  the  bad  slate  of  the  linaiutes  rendered  neces- 
sary. A  treaty  was  therefore  coiududed  with  France,  stipulating  for  the 
niaiiiteiiaiice  of  a  Freiudi  force  of  forty-five  tiunisand  men  in  llit,'  country, 
until  the  .S|iaiiisli  army  could  he  organizwd  ;  and  tliu  debt  du(;  to  France 
for  till!  ex|)eii^cs  of  the  French  expedition  «as  fixed  at  thirty-four  inil- 
.ions  of  francs. 

The  year  ]f--'.'j  was  disturbed  by  several  insurrections  of  the  Cnrlista, 
who  were  anxious  to  clfect  tiie  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  and  [ilace  his 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  throne.  Numerous  executions  and  frequent 
changes  of  ministry  took  piiice,  all  plainly  indicative  of  the  W(!akness  of 
tli(!  government,  while  the  independence  of  ihi!  colonies  was  acknowledged 
by  foreign  powers,  and  a  general  interrupt iim  of  commerc»!  and  industry 
tiiroughout  S[)ain  was  inamfest.  In  this  state  the  country  continued  for 
several  subsecjueiit  years.  In  ]8.*7,  .S|)anish  sul)jectfj  were  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  Spanish  American  republics,  but  under  foreign  Hags,  and 
in  the  following  year  Spain  was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops.  The 
sword,  the  scaffold,  exile,  and  the  dungeon  had  iUnw.  so  much  to  subline 
the  national  spirit,  and  to  reihice  the  numl)ers  of  the  constitutionalists,  that 
when,  in  IP30,  the  French  revolution  produc( d  sucii  efi'ccts  in  Delgium, 
and  excited  so  much  alarm  in  (iernniny  anil  other  iieijiiibiniring  countries, 
it  scarcely  awakened  the  pojjular  feeling  on  this  sidi'  the  Pyrenees;  the 
troubles  of  Spain  were  now  mostly  conliiied  to  the  struggle  for  power  be- 
tween the  more  or  less  absolute  of  the  absolutists,  the  former  having  been 
favoured  by  the  views  of  Don  Carlos,  then  heir-preiumi)tive  to  the  throi  .', 
and  the  latter  by  the  kiiiir-  lint  on  the  birth  of  a  royal  princess,  in  1830, 
by  Maria  (Miristina,  his  fourth  wife,  a  royal  decree  rendered  the  crown 
hereditary  in  the  female  line,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  and  entirely  eiianged 
the  relation  of  the  prince  to  the  throne.  During  a  severe  attack  of  illness, 
P'erdiiKind,  at  the  instigation  of  the  friends  of  DonCarlos,  in  18,33,  renewed 
tlie  Salic  law,  which  rendered  the  throne  of  Spain  hereditary  only  in  the 
mal(!  line,  but,  with  that  vacillating  conduct  which  is  the  sure  mark  of  a 
weak  mind,  his  majesty,  on  his  recovery,  formally  protested  against  the 
decree,  which  he  stated  to  have  been  extorted  from  him,  and  he  then  again 
declared  his  daughter  to  be  his  only  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne  of 
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Spain.  Shortly  after  this,  Don  Carlos  was  banished  from  the  kingdom  • 
and  Ferdinand,  who  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  on 
the  29ih  of  September,  1833. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  became  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  o, 
fresh  dissensions.  In  order  still  further  to  fortifj^  the  right  of  his  danghtei 
to  the  throne,  he  had  exercised  the  prerogative  of  naming  her  his  succes 
sor  in  his  will ;  and  by  the  same  instrument  he  appointed  the  queen  re 
gent  till  the  infanta  Isabella  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Don  Car- 
los, however,  claimed  the  throne  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  although  it  had 
been  repealed,  and  was  never,  in  fact,  practically  in  force.  The  rights  of 
Isabella  II.  were  supported  by  the  liberals,  the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos 
by  the  absolutists.  Guided  by  the  counsels  of  M.  Rea,  the  chief  minister, 
the  queen  depended  upon  the  support  of  the  constitutionalists  for  securing 
the  succession  to  her  infant  daughter.  The  strength  of  the  Carlists  lay 
chiefly  in  Navarre,  Catalonia,  the  Biscayan  provinces,  Old  Castile  and 
Estrtmadura.  The  chief  strength  of  the  constitutionalists  was  in  Madrid, 
and  the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  other  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  The  queen-regent  was  not  slow  in  adopting 
vigorous  and  popular  measures  to  counteract  the  Carlists.  With  the  aid 
of  the  provincial  militia  and  the  volunteers,  she  disbanded  the  royalist  vol- 
unteers of  the  capital,  and  in  Toledo ;  she  idso  remodelled  the  post-offico 
laws,  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  public  education ;  while  at  the  same 
time  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  existing  interests  and  prejudices. 
Meantime  several  contests  took  place  between  the  rival  parties,  accom- 
panied with  the  exercise  of  great  cruelties  on  both  sides ;  but  the  queen's 
party  was  generally  successful,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  civil  war 
appeared  nearly  pt  an  end. 

The  reciprocal  massacre  of  prisoners  had  several  times  occurred,  and 
the  deadliest  hatred  and  revenge  was  manifestly  encouraged  by  both  par- 
ties ;  in  short,  so  savagely  was  the  Spanish  contest  carried  on,  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  from  motives  of  humanity,  sent  Lord  Klliot  and  Colo- 
nel Gurwood  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cru- 
ellies practised  by  the  belligerents,  and  render  the  war  less  bloody  and 
revengeful.  The  Christinos  hesitated  at  first  to  enter  into  any  icrms  with 
the  Carlists,  whom  they  deemed  rebels ;  and  although,  at  length,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  upon  to  treat  the  prisoners  taken  on  cither  side  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  a  few  months  only  elapsed  before  similar 
barbarities  were  practised  with  all  their  former  remorselcssness. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  London,  by  the  courts 
of  Grea'.  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  having  for  its  object  the 
pacification  of  the  peninsula.  By  this  quadruple  treaty  it  was  agreed- 
thai  Spaii!  and  Portugal  should  assist  each  other  in  the  expulsion  from 
their  resptctive  terntorira  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel ;  that  Britain 
should  co-operate  by  employing  a  naval  force,  and  thiil  France  should  as- 
sist the  contracting  parlies  in  any  way  that  they  in  common  accord  might 
determine  upon.  The  war  thus  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury; 
but  the  queen's  parly  obtained  an  auxiliary  fjrce  in  England,  denominated 
the  "British  legion,"  without  the  sanction,  though  with  the  connivance 
of  ministers.  They  were  ill-equipped  and  ill-clad,  nor  could  anything  be 
managed  worse  than  their  commissariat.  Notwithstanding,  they  fought 
bravely,  and  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  success  of  the  queen's 
cause.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1836,  some  fortified  works,  which  had  cost  tho 
Carlists  tiiree  or  four  months  to  erect,  and  through  the  centre  of  which 
ran  the  high  road  to  Hernani,  were  gallantly  carried  by  the  auxiliary  le- 
gion ;  while  two  armed  steamers,  commanded  by  Lord  John  Hay,  lent 
very  opportune  aid.  On  this  occasion  the  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  eight  hundred,  amr-ng  whom  were  upwards  of  sev- 
enty  officers.    About  this  time  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  prime  ministof 
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irom  whose  abilities  much  had  been  anticipated,  but  who  had  not  been 
jealously  supported  by  the  cortes,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Is- 
turilz.  Another  violent  change  was,  however,  near  at  hand.  At  Malaga, 
(^adiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  the  Cadiz  constitution  of  1812  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  provincial  juntas  established,  wholly  independent  of  the 
que*n's  autliority.  On  the  3d  of  August  a  movement  commenced  in  Mad- 
rid ;  but  it  was  put  down,  and  the  capital  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ;  but 
on  *.he  I'-Hh  the  insurrection  became  more  serious,  and  a  regiment  of  pro- 
vincial militia  forced  their  way  into  the  apartments  of  the  queen-regent, 
and  obtained  from  her  a  promise  of  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution. 
Tliis  produced  a  revolution  in  the  metropolis.  Isturitz,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, made  his  escape  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  to  Kiigland.  General  Que- 
sada,  the  military  governor  of  Madrid,  was  seized  by  the  populace,  and 
inhumanly  put  to  death.  Ultimately,  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  by 
the  queen-regent,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  cortes,  and  a  new  ministry 
of  decided  liberals  formed,  of  which  Mendizabel  was  minister  of  finance. 
The  new  goverivnent  commenced  with  vigour.  The  sum  of  2,000.000/. 
was  sought  to  be  raised  by  a  forced  loan ;  a  conscription  of  fifty  thousand 
men  was  called  for,  to  send  against  the  Carlists ;  the  property  of  emigrant 
Carlists  was  confiscated,  and  the  example  of  France  and  Portugal  was 
proposed  to  be  IjUowed,  by  the  extinction  of  the  remaining  moiety  of 
tithe,  leaving  the  clergy  stipcndaries  of  the  state,  or  dependent  on  volun- 
tary contributions. 

On  the  16lh  of  June,  1837,  the  revised  constitution  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy was  proclaimed,  its  articles  appear  to  be  of  a  popular  character. 
Among  them  arc  the  following: — 1.  All  Spaniards  may  print  and  publish 
freely  their  opinions,  without  submitting  them  to  previous  censorship,  by 
merely  conforming  to  the  laws.  2.  All  Spaniards  are  admissible  to  offices 
and  public  functions  according  to  their  merit  and  capacity.  3.  The  power 
of  making  laws  resides  in  the  corict  and  the  king.  The  cortes  to  consist 
of  two  legislative  assemblies  equal  in  rights  and  power — a  senate  and  a 
congress  of  deputies ;  the  senators  must  be  forty  years  old,  possessed  of 
an  independent  fortune,  and  are  chosen  for  life.  To  the  congress  of  dep- 
uties each  province  to  return  one  deputy,  at  least,  for  every  fifty  thousand 
souls  of  its  population;  the  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  4.  The 
person  of  the  king  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  not  responsible;  the  minis- 
ters to  be  held  responsible.  The  powers  of  the  crown  are  analogous  to 
those  of  .'le  British  sovereign.  5.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  and  royal 
family  to  be  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign.  6.  The  succes- 
sion to  be  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  preferring  the  male  to  the  female 
branch.  7.  The  cortes  may  exclude  from  the  succession  persons  they 
deem  incapable  to  govern,  or  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  act  for  which 
they  ought  to  lose  their  right  to  the  crown.  8.  Independence  of  the 
judges  and  judicial  administration  are  secured. 

In  .lune,  1835,  Colonel  J)e  Lacy  Kvans  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  command  the  said  British  auxiliary  legion  to  co-operato 
with  the  queen's  troops  against  Don  Carlos.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1836, 
a  vigorous  assault  was  made  on  the  lines  of  the  British  legion  at  Sebastian 
by  the  Carlists,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  them.  Both 
pacties  fought  bravely.  The  Carlists  charging  down-hill,  frequently  sal- 
lied from  their  works  in  force,  but  each  time  were  driven  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  conflict  lasted  twelve  hours.  General  Fvans  lost 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  men  and  thirty-seven  officers  killed  and 
vvtdiiided.  The  loss  of  the  Curlists  in  killed  and  wounded  was  estnnated 
at  one  thousand  nif?n.  In  December,  183G,  the  siege  of  Bilboa  was  raised, 
liy  the  operations  of  the  combined  British  and  Christinos  forces.  General 
tspartcro,  assisted  by  a  small  band  of  British  engineers,  artillerymen,  and 
uailors,  entered  the  city  o*"  Bilboa  on  Christmas-day,  at  the  head  of  hia 
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army,  after  a  series  of  contests  with  the  enemy.  The  works  raised  by 
the  Carlists  were  of  groat  strength,  and  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  could  have  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  difllculties.  A.  vote  o 
thanks  to  the  liberators  of  Bilboa  was  moved  in  the  cortes,  and  the  ofliciiil 
gazette  of  January  4,  1837,  contained  a  royal  decree,  in  which  tlio  queen- 
regent  expressed,  in  the  name  of  her  daughter,  her  gratitude  to  Genenil 
Espartero  and  his  army,  the  national  and  auxiliary  British  force,  and  to  all 
those,  whether  Spaniards  or  English,  who  took  part  in  the  engagements 
of  the  24th  and  25lli  of  December.  A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  affairs  of  Don  Carlos  appeared  to  revive;  General  Evans 
having  sustained  a  defeat  before  St.  Sebastian,  and  the  queen's  armies 
under  generals  Saarsfield  and  Espartero  having  found  it  necessary  to  make 
simultaneous  retreats.  These  reverses  made  such  an  impression,  tliat  at 
a  secret  sitting  of  the  cortes  on  the  30th  of  March,  the  acting  war-minister 
described  Spain  to  be  "without  credit  at  home  or  abroad — with  a  depre- 
ciated and  ill-concocted  revenue — with  an  army  in  the  worst  state  as  to 
subordination  or  military  dicipline — while  the  chiefs  were  at  variance  with 
each  other."  It  was  originally  arranged  that  Espartero,  Saarsfield,  and 
Evans,  should  move  simultaneously  to  the  points  of  attack;  but  owing  to 
mismanagement  or  treachery,  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  operation. 
On  the  lOih  of  March,  General  Evans  broke  ground  from  St.  Sebastian, 
and  commencing  his  operations  by  an  attack  upon  the  heights  of  A metza- 
gana,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  hills,  carried  that  position. 
On  the  IGth  he  prepared  to  make  his  decisive  attack  upon  tlie  town  o( 
Hcrnani,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  wooded  heights  which 
rise  above  it  on  the  north.  All  was  i)repared  for  a  forward  inoveineiit, 
when  he  discovered,  most  unexpectedly,  that  the  Carlists  had  been  so 
powerfully  reinforced  as  to  render  an  advance  desperately  hazardous,  aiij 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  whole  of  his  left  wing  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  by  the  appearance  in  its  rear  of  three  l)attalions  of  Carlists,  who, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  had  been  brought,  by  a  circuitous  march,  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Urumea,  and  having  passed  that  river  at  Axterra- 
gaga,  again  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  north-west.  The  regiment  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Anglo-Christinos'  line,  thus  finding  itself  attacked 
in  front,  on  the  left  flank  and  in  the  rear,  made  a  rapid  lateral  movciiii  iii 
to  the  right,  which  was  soon  accelerated  to  a  panic  (ligiit.  The  Aiiulo- 
Christinos  are  said  to  have  lost  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
m  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners — and  immeasurably  more  in  moral  in- 
fluence. 

The  next  accounts  from  Spain  showed  that  the  cause  of  the  queen  was 
somewhat  improving.  After  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Carlist  troo]is, 
General  Evans  succeeded  in  carrying  Iruii,  where  a  dreadful  scene  of  pil- 
lage and  massacre  ensued.  Fontarabia  soon  afterwards  capitulated.  On 
the  13th  of  May,  Esjiartero  entered  Hcrnani,  after  having  beaten  the  Car- 
lists,  and  taken  six  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  In  several  other  eiigagi- 
ments  he  was  also  siKxessfn'  Yet  such  was  the  uncertainty  of  this  con- 
test, that  in  the  following  niuiith  the  forces  of  Don  Carlos'were  almost 
everywhere  successful.  On  one  occasion — the  battle  of  Harbastro— ihi' 
(^'arlists  gained  a  great  victory,  upwards  of  two  thousand  fivt-  liumlrcd 
Christinos  being  put  hors  du  combat-  'J'liis  was  the  most  sanmiinary  en- 
gagement that  had  been  fought  since  the  commenctnnent  of  the  civil  w;;r. 
While  Don  Carlos  was  advancing  towards  Upper  Catalonia,  and  picpiir- 
iiig  to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  moniilains  of  that  proviiici!,  the 
revolutionary  hydra  had  raised  its  head  with  more  hardihood  than  ever. 
And,  to  add  to  the  calamities  of  the  Christinos,  General  Evans,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  oflicers  belonging  to  the  legion,  had  abandoiied  the 
cause  as  hopeless,  and  returned  to  England  ;  only  fifteen  hundred  reniain- 
ing  behind,  who  formed  a  brigade  under  the  command  of  Colonel  G'Don- 
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nell.  The  cause  of  the  queen  now  wore  a  most  unpromisiny  aspect.  Tier 
troops  hiid  sustained  severe  defeats,  and,  in  September,  ttie  forces  of  Car- 
los were  actually  investing  the  capital.  On  the  24lh  of  August,  General 
Kuerens  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  while  en- 
deavouring to  repel  one  of  the  armies  of  Don  Carlos,  twelve  thousand 
strong,  wliich  whs  attempting  to  pass  between  Daroca  and  Saragossa. 
On  the  Mill  of  September,  the  remains  of  the  British  legion,  under  Gen- 
eral O'Donnell,  after  their  advance  to  Pampeluna,  were  attacked  bv  a 
superior  body  of  Carlists,  who  carried  Andoain,  where  O'Donnell  had  for- 
tified himself,  and  drove  the  queen's  troops  back  to  Hernani.  The  British 
auxiliaries  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  twenty-five  English  of- 
ficers were  killed. 

On  the  1  lih  of  September,  the  Spanish  government  received  intelligence 
that  Cabrera  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  capital,  and  that  his 
movement  was  to  be  supported  by  the  bulk  of  Don  Carlos'  army.  Mar- 
tial law  was  immediately  proclaimed.  The  troops  and  national  guard 
mustered  ;  a  "sacred  battalion"  was  formed  to  guard  the  two  queens ;  and 
cannon  was  stationed  in  the  most  exposed  and  dangerous  quarters  of  the 
city.  Again  the  fortune  of  war  inclined  to  the  Christinos  side.  Don  Car- 
los, who  had  invested  Madrid,  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
with  great  loss,  and  was  closely  pursued  by  Espartero.  In  Navarre  and 
Valladolid,  also,  the  queen's  troops  gained  some  considerable  advantages  ; 
and  Carlos  was  driven  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  north,  and  Espartero,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  many  strong  places,  appe-  red  confident  of  success- 
ful results  from  the  next  winter  campaign.  In  November,  the  dissolution 
of  the  cortcs  took  place,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  in  which  Espar- 
tero was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  English  legion  had 
been  win  illy  disbanded,  after  a  correspondence  between  its  commander, 
O'Donnell,  and  the  Spanish  general,  which  had  reached  the  height  of 
asperity.  The  men  composing  the  legion  had  given  up  their  arms,  and 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  destitution. 

At  the  (rommencement  of  1838,  the  town  of  Morella  was  captuved  by 
the  Carlists.  This  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  as  it  consti- 
tuted the  point  of  junction  between  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Arragon, 
(!id  was  admirably  fortified.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  provisions  for  three  months,  were  the  fruits  «(f  this  capture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Carlists  had  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  Saragossa,  and  in  some  minor  engHgements  elsewliere.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  on  the  26th  of  April,  Espartero  attacked  and  en- 
tirely (lcf«;i'.led,  near  Burgos,  the  force  of  Count  Negri ;  making  two  thous- 
and prisoners,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifleeen  were  chiefs  ai\d  officers. 
Thus  for  many  succeeding  months  did  victory  continue  to  alternate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  though  inclining  generally  to  the  constitu- 
tional side.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  till  we  come  to  an  affair  of  con. 
siderable  moment,  namely,  the  surrender  of  Morella— the  last  stronghold 
of  Cabrera — to  the  queen's  troops,  in  May,  1840;  the  garrison  remain- 
ing prisoners  of  war.  Espartero  had  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  men,  in- 
cliiilmi;  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  reduce 
this  foriress.  Baiinaseda,  the  worthy  rival  of  Cabrera  in  ferocity  and  ra- 
pacity, fill  into  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  the  queen's  generals.  Believing 
that  tie  was  not  pursued,  he  passed  the  Douro,  and  conceived  the  bold 
priiject  of  surprising  the  two  queens  on  their  way  to  Madrid  and  Saragos 
s;i,  when  he  was  attacked,  on  the  25lh  of  June,  by  the  constitutional  gen 
era!,  (^onclia,  and  driven  to  the  Pyrenees.  He  then  retreated  into  P'rance^ 
1)111  made  his  appearance  again  on  the  30th,  at  the  head  of  aboiii  five  thous- 
and ineii.  He  had  retired  before  the  queen's  troops,  fighting  to  the  last; 
and  although,  like  almost  every  other  chieftain  .n  this  sanguinary  and 
luiig-prutracled  struggle,  be  was  a  monster  of  cruelly,  his  fina  adherence 
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to  his  master's  cause  until  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success,  moritt 
admiratiun.  He  appeared  in  nearly  the  lust  siage  of  exliauslion,  from 
fatigue  and  from  his  wounds,  of  which  he  had  received  no  less  than  four- 
teen. At  this  time  it  was  said  that  but  little  more  than  the  name  of  roy- 
alty existed  in  Spain ;  a  military  despotism  headed  by  Espartero,  dictating 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  quef  r  egent  Christina,  being  stripped 
of  nearly  every  particle  of  power,  made  >\p  her  mind  to  leave  Spain  before 
Espartero  and  the  new  m.inisters  arriv  d  .She  saw  them,  however,  at 
Valenciii,  and  expressed  her  determin;  ior  .0  abdicate  the  regency,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  ;  vircned  her.  She  was  then  told, 
that  if  she  insisted  upon  abdicatin^r,  and  on  retiring  to  Naples,  she  must 
leave  the  young  queen  Isabella  to  the  guardianship  of  the  nation,  and  must 
also  give  up  the  public  property  vested  in  her  as  queen  and  regent.  To 
this  she  consented,  and  the  ministers  accordingly  announced  the  event  to 
the  nation.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  young  queen  Isabella  II.  made  her 
public  entry  into  Madrid,  attended  by  Espartero,  &c  ,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants. 

In  May,  1S41,  the  duke  of  Victory  (Espartero)  was  elected  by  a  major 
ity  of  76  votes  as  sole  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Isabella ;  the 
queen-mother,  Christina,  having  previously  sought  refuge  in  France.  For 
a  considerable  time  after  this  event,  the  new  regent  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  effected  many  useful  reforms  in  the  state ;  bul 
having  given  offence  to  the  clergy  by  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  to  secular  purposes,  a  powerful  party  continued  to 
harass  and  distract  his  government;  till,  at  length,  the  insurrectionary 
movements  in  various  parts  of  the  country  denoted  that  another  crisis  was 
approaching.  In  June,  1B43,  Corunna,  Seville,  and  many  other  towns  de- 
clared against  Espartero,  and  Madrid  surrendered  on  the  24lh  of  July.  On 
receiving  this  information,  the  duke  immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Seville, 
and  started  for  Cadiz,  with  four  hundred  cavalry.  He  was  pursued  to 
Port  St.  Mary's  by  General  Concha,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse,  who 
arrived  on  the  strand  only  five  minutes  after  the  regent  had  embarked  in 
a  boat  for  the  English  ship  Malabar,  of  72  guns.  Nogueras,  Uomez,  and 
i  few  other  officers  escaped  with  him.  A  manly  and  patriotic  manifesto 
was  addressed  by  Espartero  to  the  nation  prior  to  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land; which  thus  concludes: — "A  military  insurrection,  without  the 
slightest  pretext,  concluded  the  work  commenced  by  a  mere  few  ;  and, 
abandoned  by  those  whom  I  so  often  had  led  to  victory,  I  am  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  fervently  desiring  the  felicity  of  my  be- 
loved country.  To  its  justice  I  recommend  those  who  never  abandoned 
the  cause  of  legitimacy,  loyal  to  the  last,  even  in  the  most  critical  moments. 
In  these  the  state  will  ever  find  its  most  decided  assistants."  His  ene- 
mies also  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Spain,  with  the  alicdgcd 
view  of  explaining  and  justifying  the  revolution,  and  also  of  vindicating 
themselves  and  those  who  co-operated  with  them  i.)  procuring  tiie  defec- 
tion of  the  army,  and  the  consequent  overt'.irow  of  Espartero,  by  means  of 
foreign  gold.  On  the  3Uth  of  July,  the  duhe  of  tiaylen  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  guardian  of  the  queen  and  the  princess  her  sister.  Tiie  new  min- 
istry adopted  the  decided  course  of  declaring  "Jueen  Isabella  of  age  after 
the  meeting  of  the  cortes,  which  was  cippoiiited  to  take  place  on  the  15ih 
of  October;  to  which  proposal  the  quuen  gave  her  consent.  Espartero 
left  Spain,  on  his  voyage  to  England,  on  board  the  Prometheus  steani-ve» 
sel ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Woolwich  ha  was  received  with  respect  by  Lord 
Blomfield,  commandant  of  the  royal  arsenal,  Sir  F.  Bollyer,  &c.  Spain, 
however,  still  continues  subject  to  unhappy  dissensions,  which  are  thi 
inevitable  results  of  her  degrading  submission  to  a  bigoted  pricitlioud 
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PoRTuoAL,  anciently  called  LusUania,  is  supposed  to  havp  been  origin- 
Biiy  colonized  by  the  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians ;  but  was  taken  pos- 
Kession  of  by  the  Romans  about  250  years  before  Christ,  and  beca?ne  a 
Roman  province  under  the  emperor  Augustus.  Towards  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Alans,  and  afterwards  the  Suabians  and  the  Visi- 
goths, successively  made  themselves  masters  of  this  country.  In  the 
eighth  century  it  wa;  iverrun  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  but  was  gradu- 
ally wrested  from  them  by  the  Christians.  Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  eminent  services  against  the  Moors,  Alphonso 
II.,  king  if  Castile,  gave  him  his  daughter  Theresa  in  marriage,  created 
iiim  earl  of  Portuga'.  and  in  1 1 10  left  him  that  kingdom.  Alphonso  Ken- 
riques,  his  son  and  successor,  obtaining  a  signal  victory,  in  1136,  over  the 
Moors,  was  created  king  by  the  people;  and  in  1181,  at  an  assembly  of 
the  states,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  settled.  Alphonso  III.  added 
Algarve  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  1383  the  legitimate  male  line  of 
this  family  becoming  extinct  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  .fohn  1.  his  nat- 
ural 3on,  was,  two  years  after,  admitted  to  the  crown,  and  in  his  reign  the 
J'oriuguese  made  settlements  in  Africa,  and  discovered  the  islands  of  the 
Azores.  In  1482,  his  great-grandson,  John  II.,  received  the  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Spain,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  navigation 
and  discoveries.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  King  Emanuel,  Vasco  de 
Gama  discovered  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  1500,  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Don  Pedro  Alvarez,  and  the  Portu- 
guese made  most  valuable  discoveries  in  the  East  Indies,  where  they  soon 
erected  forts,  subdued  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  in  Africa.  The  power  of  Portugal  was  then 
at  its  height ;  but  in  1580,  on  the  decease  of  Henry  the  Cardinal,  the  male 
line  of  the  royal  family  became  extinct,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  the 
kingdom  was  subdued  by  Spain.  The  Portuguese  now  lost  most  of  the 
advantages  they  had  obtained  under  their  own  monarchs;  their  posses. 
sioiis  in  the  East  Indies,  in  i3razil,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  weie  nog. 
lected,  and  many  of  them  wrested  from  them  by  the  new  republic  of  Hol- 
land, and  by  the  other  maritime  powers,  while  at  home  the  Portuguese 
were  much  oppressed;  but  in  1640,  they  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  by 
electing  John,  duke  of  Bruganza,  a  descendant  of  the  oil  royal  family,  for 
their  king.  This  prince,  who  assumed  the  title  of  John  IV.,  drove  the 
Dutch  out  of  Brazil ;  and  from  him  all  the  succeeding  kings  of  Portugal 
have  been  descended.  Alphonso  VI.  the  son  of  John  IV.,  was  dethroned 
by  his  brother  Peter,  who  in  1668,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which 
Portugal  was  declared  an  independent  kingdom-  Th's  was  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  married  the  in- 
fanta Catherine,  sister  to  Alphonso  and  Peter.  In  1706,  John  V.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  In  1792  a  double  marriage 
took  place  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  prince  of  each 
tonrt  marrying  a  princess  of  the  other  court.  Although  Brazil  again  be- 
longed to  Portugal,  its  former  greatness  could  not  now  have  been  restored 
sven  had  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Braganz;  displayed  as  much  vigour 
and  wisdom  as  some  of  them  showed  good  intentions.  A  commcr<:iai 
treaty  had  been  concluded  under  the  first  prince  of  this  line,  and  in  1'  03 
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k  new  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  Knglish  ambassador,  which  secured  to 
England  tho  advantages  of  the  newly-discovereu  gold  mines  in  Brazil. 
From  this  time  the  reliitions  with  England  continued  to  become  more  in. 
timate,  until  Portugal  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  an  inde. 

fiendent  altitude  in  Furopean  politics.  Dunng  the  long  reign  of  John  V,, 
rom  170/  to  1750,  some  vigour  W3«  exerted  in  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  something  was  attempted  for  the  promotion  of  the  national 
welfare  at  home  (the  restriction  on  the  power  of  tho  inquisition,  an  >  the 
formation  of  an  academy  of  Portuguese  hislo'^r,  for  ex;irnple) ;  but  in  {lie 
former  case,  without  decisive  consequences,  and,  in  the  lut'.er,  without  a 
completion  of  the  plans  proposed.  On  the  death  of  John,  in  17f  •>,  his  ,:in 
Joseph  I.,  prince  of  the  Brazils,  succeede(5  him, -tiil  the  niisrqu',  of  Pomba), 
a  vigorous  reformer,  administered  the  governrneiii,  to  the  uii.versal  satis- 
faction of  liie  people.  He  attacked  the  Jesuits  and  the  nobilit3%  who  dur- 
ing the  preceding  reigns  had  exercised  a  secret  influence  in  fiie  govern. 
men'.  Tiie  exposure  of  the  power  cf  the  Jesuits  ii  Paraguay,  Jheir  con- 
duct at  Ibo  time  of  lie  enfthquake  >n  Lisbon  (1755),  and  the  conspTac-y 
against  liie  life  of  the  |;ii><^  (1756),  lei  to  the  suppression  of  the  ord'r; 
1757  they  had  been  defv^ed  of  the  post  of  confe-i'^ivrs  to  the  royal  family, 
and  forbidden  the  court  'i'wo  ye.irs  after,  all  the  Jesuits  were  banished 
the  kingdom,  and  their  efitatesf'  vere  eoiiHseated.  The  brave  count  of 
Schauenbuig  Lippe,  to  wl;u  a  services  against  Spain,  in  1760,  Portugi! 
was  80  much  indebted,  likev.i:o  refornv^d  the  Portugueije  army  ;  but  soon 
after  liis  depaniire,  tiio  efl't:;t^:  tiihin  improvements  disappeared. 

On  iJe  aecessi.in  of  Mcsria  Francisca  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
(in  1777),  the  marquis  of  Poinbal  lost  the  influence  which  he  had  possesst . 
(or  twenty-five  years.  To  him  Portugal  owed  her  revival  from  her  pro 
vious  lethargy;  and  although  many  of  his  useful  regulations  did  not  .sir 
vive  his  fall,  yet  the  enlightened  views  he  introduced,  and  the  nationa 
feeling  which  he  awakened,  were  not  without  permanent  effects.  In  1793, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  queen,  Juan  Maria  Joseph,  prince  ol 
Brazil  (the  title  of  the  prince-royal  until  1816),  was  declared  regent;  and, 
ill  1799,  her  malady  having  terminated  in  a  confirmed  mental  aberration, 
the  prince  was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  powers,  but  made  no  change 
in  th'^  policy  of  the  government.  His  connexions  with  Kngland  involved 
him  i(*  the  wars  of  that  country  against  France ;  and  the  Portuguese  troops 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  peninsular  campaigns. 
Commercial  distress,  the  accumulating  debt,  and  the  threatening  language 
which  Spain  was  compelled  by  France  to  adopt,  led  to  a  peace  with  Friince 
in  1797  ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  French  arms  in  1799  encouraged  the  re- 
^'ent  to  renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  with  Kngland  and  Russia. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Bonaparte  had  established  his  authority,  Spain  was 
obliged  to  declare  war  against  Portugal ;  but  it  was  terminated  the  same 
year  (1801)  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  by  which  Portugal  was  obliged  to 
cede  Olivensa,  with  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Spain.  Por- 
tugal, meanwhile,  preserved  a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the  great- 
est  sacrifices,  until  at  last  Junot  entered  the  country,  and  the  house  oi 
Braganza  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  to  have  forfeited  the  throne;  lliis 
impudent  declaration  arising  from  the  refusal  of  the  prince  to  seize  the 
English  merchandise  in  his  dominions.  The  regent  now  threw  himscli 
entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  1807 
embarked  for  Brazil.  Junot  entered  the  capital  the  next  day,  and  Portu- 
gal was  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  An  English  force  was  landed, 
and,  in  the  northern  provinces,  numerous  bodies  of  native  troops  deter 
mined  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  freedom;  a  junta  was  also  established 
in  Oporto  to  conduct  the  government.  After  some  hard  fighting,  the  do- 
ciiive  battle  of  Viraeira  took  place  (August  21,  1808),  which  was  followed 
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bv  the  (onvention  of  Cintra,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
FiX'nch  forces. 

I>iiring  !SOS,  1809,  and  1610,  Portugal  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  mili- 
tary conr '«'  between  Oreat  Britain  and  France ;  and  the  Portuguese  sub- 
le'iiiently  a!:  o  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  Spanish  independence. 

'Jn  til'  tU  ,'h  of  Maria,  John  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
Brril.  ihi  i  ansference  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  into  an  American  colony 
w.-'.a  fo!lc\i.ii.  by  important  consequences:  firstly,  that  Brazil  attempted 
to  withdraw  itself  from  dependence  on  England  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
colony  gradually  became  a  separate  state.  In  Portu^:"';  '>"  the  contrary 
the  influence  of  England  continued,  and  the  condition'^of  the  kingdom  was 
not  essentially  changed.  In  181G,  John  VI.  refused  to  return  to  Lisbon, 
whither  a  aqi:  .Hroii  under  Sir  John  Beresford  had  been  sent  to  convey  him ; 
;)'it!ly,  '.  is  SK.J,  because  he  was  displeased  at  the  disregard  to  his  rights 
ehowij  by  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  partly  because  the  unpopularity  ofthe 
commt-n  lal  treaty  had  alienated  him  from  England ;  but,  probably,  still 

i-o  because  he  was  influenced  by  the  visible  growth  of  a  Brazilian  party 
\\ui,ch  now  aimed  at  independence.  Henceforward,  indeed,  the  separation 
ol  Portugal  from  Brazil  manifestly  approached.  The  Portuguese  of 
Europe  began  to  despair  of  seeing  the  seat  of  monarchy  at  Lisbon;  the 
regency  there  were  without  strength,  all  appointments  were  obtained  from 
the  distant  court  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  men  and  money  were  drawn  away  for 
the  Brazilian  war  on  the  liio  de  la  Plata ;  the  army  left  behind  was  unpaid ; 
in  fine,  all  the  materials  of  formidable  discontent  were  heaped  up  in  Por- 
tugal, when  the  Spanish  revolution  broke  out,  in  the  beginning  of  1820. 
Rix  months  elapsed  without  its  communicating  to  Portugal ;  but  in  August 
the  garrison  of  Oporto  declared  for  a  revolution,  and,  being  joined  on  their 
march  to  the  capital  by  all  the  troops  on  their  line,  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  bestow  on 
Portugal  a  still  more  popular  constitution  than  that  of  Spain. 

This  revolution  was  unattended  by  violence  or  bloodshed.  A  provis- 
ional government  was  established,  wliich,  on  the  first  of  October,  formed 
a  union  with  the  junta  of  Oporto.  Count  Palinella,  the  head  of  the  royal 
regency,  was  despatched  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  an  account  of  what  had  hap- 

Scned,  and  a  petition  that  the  king  or  the  prince  royal  would  return  to 
.isbon.  The  mode  of  electing  the  cortes  was  settled  chiefly  in  imitation 
of  the  Spanish  constitution ;  and  the  liberal  party,  which  was  desirous  of 
the  immediate  adoption  of  that  constitution,  obliged  the  supreme  junta 
(November  11)  to  administer  the  oath  of  obedience  to  it  to  the  troops. 
The  regency  of  Lisbon,  by  the  advice  of  a  Portuguese  minister,  at  once 
faithful  to  his  sovereign  and  friendly  to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  made 
an  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent  by  summoning  an  assembly  of  the  cortes. 
The  attempt  was  too  late ;  but  it  pointed  to  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
monarchy.  The  same  minister,  on  his  arrival  in  Brazil,  at  the  end  of  1820, 
advised  the  king  to  send  his  eldest  son  to  Portugal  as  viceroy,  with  a  con- 
stitutional charter,  in  which  the  legislature  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
chambers.  He  also  recommended  an  assembly  of  the  most  respectable 
Brazilians  at  Rio  Janiero  to  organize  their  aflairs.  But  a  revolution  in 
that  capital  speedily  brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  and  the  popular  party, 
headed  by  Don  Pedro,  the  king's  eldest  son,  declared  for  the  constitution 
of  Portugal,  and  the  separation  of  Brazil  at  the  same  lime. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1621,  the  anicles  of  the  new  constitution,  securing 
freedom  of  person  and  properly,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  legal  equality, 
and  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  admission  of  all  citizens  to  all  offices, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  were  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
There  was  more  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
chambers,  and  the  royal  veto ;  but  large  majorities  finnlly  decided  in  favoui 
of  one  chamber  and  a  conditional  veto.    After  some  disturbances  in  Brazili 
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the  kii)/  sailco  "ur  Portugal,  but  was  not  permitted  to  Iruid  until  he  had 
fiven  his  couns  it  to  ti.e  several  acts  of  the  c(jrtes,  impusin^  restrictions 
Bit  his  pr  »^er.  On  landing,  he  iniincdiiitely  ssvoic  to  observe  the  new  con- 
ititutiun  and  c  )iicurred,  without  opposition,  to  all  the  succeeding  acts  of 
the  cortPi.  Tie  revolutionary  cortes  were  as  tenacious  of  the  authority 
of  the  mother  country  us  the  royal  adminisirution;  and  they  accordingly 
recalled  lli<;  htir-apparcut  to  Lisbon.  But  the  spirit  of  independence 
arose  anion/  (he  Brazilians,  who,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Span- 
isli  Americir.n*,  presented  addresses  to  the  prince,  bescechnig  him  not  to 

field  to  the  demands  of  the  Porliifruese  assembly,  who  desired  to  make 
im  a  prisoner,  an  they  had  made  his  father;  but,  by  assuming  the  crown 
of  Brazil,  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  for  their  liberty.  In 
(ruth,  it  IS  evident  he  neither  could  have  continued  in  Brazil  without  ac- 
ceding to  the  popular  desire,  nor  have  then  left  it  without  insuring  the 
destruction  of  monarchy  in  that  country.  He  acquiesced,  therefore,  in  the 
prayer  of  these  petitions ;  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  thus  finally  dismembered. 

In  the  summer  of  18-»3,  the  advance  of  t'  ^  French  army  into  Spain  ex- 
cited a  revolt  of  the  Portuguese  royalists;  and  now  the  infiint  Don  Miguel, 
the  king's  second  son,  attracted  notice,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
tallion  who  declared  against  the  constitution;  and  the  inconstant  soldiery, 
equally  ignorant  ci  ilie  objects  of  their  revolts  against  the  king  or  the 
cortes,  were  easily  induced  to  overthrow  th'.'ir  owii  slight  work.  After  a 
short  interval,  the  possessors  of  authority  lelapsed  into  the  ancient  and 
fatal  error  of  their  kind  :— that  of  placing  their  security  in  mair.riining  un- 
limited power.  A  resistance  to  the  constitution,  which  grew  up  in  the 
interior  of  the  court,  was  fostered  by  foreign  influence ;  and,  after  a  slrug- 
gle  of  some  months,  prevented  the  promulgation  of  a  charter  well  consid- 
ered and  digested. 

In  April,  1824,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  surrounded  the  king's 
palace,  and  hindered  the  access  of  his  servants  to  him ;  some  of  his  min- 
isters were  imprisoned,  and  the  diplomatic  body,  including  the  papal  nun- 
cio, the  French  ambassadors,  and  the  Russian  as  well  as  the  b^nglish  min- 
ister, were  the  only  means  at  last  of  restoring  him  to  some  degree  of  lib 
erty ;  which  was,  however,  so  imperfect,  that,  by  the  adv.ue  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  two  daughters  (May  9),  took 
refuge  on  board  of  an  Knglish  ship  of  war  in  the  Tagus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps,  he  was  at  length  able  to  re-estab- 
lish his  authority.  In  all  the  transactions  which  rendered  this  step  neues- 
sary,  Don  Miguel  had  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part.  He,  however,  de- 
clared that  his  object  was  to  frustrate  a  conspiracy,  which  was  on  tiie 
point  of  breaking  out,  against  the  life  of  the  king  and  the  queen ;  and  so 
well  inclined  was  the  king  to  pardon  his  son,  that  he  Accepted  his  explan- 
ation, and  forgave  these  youthful  f.iult8  as  involuntary  errors.  The  king, 
at  length,  issued  a  proclamation  (June  i),  for  restoring  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  with  assurances  that  an  assembly 
of  the  cortes,  or  three  estates  of  the  realm,  should  be  speedi'v  heid  wiiti 
all  their  legal  rights,  and  especially  with  the  privilege  of  l:iyih(.,  before  the 
king,  for  his  consideration,  the  heads  of  such  measures  us  they  iiiighi 
deem  necessary  for  the  public  good,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  whether  public  or  private-  To  that  assem- 
bly was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  periodical  meetings  of  succeeding 
cortes,  and  the  means  of  progressively  ameliornting  the  administration  of 
the  state-  On  the  14th  of  May  the  king  returned  ashore;  and  on  the  4th 
of  the  following  month  he  proclaimed  an  act  of  amnesty  for  the  adherents 
of  the  cortes  of  1820,  from  which  <mly  a  few  exceptions  were  made;  on 
the  same  day  appeared  the  decree  of  June  4,  reviving  the  old  constitution 
n{  the  estates,  and  summoning  the  cortes  of  Lametjo.    At  the  same  tiiue 
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the  Junta  for  the  preparation  of  a  constitution  was  superseded  by  another, 
which  WHS  directed  to  inaiie  preparations  for  th(!  election  of  the  deputiei 
of  the  old  corles.  But  Spain  opposed  the  convocnlion  of  the  old  cortes, 
and  the  influence  of  the  queen  was  thus  revived.  New  conspiracies  were 
formf  I  against  the  king,  and  the  ministry  was  divided  in  its  views,  prin- 
cipally in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  lowards  Brazil. 

In  January,  1895,  a  new  ministry  was  formed;  and  a  negotiation  w.is 
opened  in  London,  under  the  mediation  of  Austria  and  England,  to  adjust 
the  differences  between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  The  Brazilians  had  tasted 
independence,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  no  amicable  issue  of  such  ne- 
gotiation was  possible  which  did  not  involve  acquiescence  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries.  Accordingly,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  finally 
ratified  at  Lisbon  (November  5),  recognizing  the  independence  and  separ- 
ation of  Brazil,  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  to  be  vested 
in  Don  Pedro;  allowing  the  king  of  Portugal  also  to  assume  the  imperial 
title;  and  binding  the  emperor  of  Brazil  to  reject  the  olTer  of  any  Portu- 
guese colony  to  be  incorporated  with  his  dominions. 

The  death  of  John  VJ.  took  place  March  10,  1826,  after  having  named 
the  infanta  Isabella  regent,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of 
Brazil,  as  king  of  Portugal.  In  the  following  month,  Don  Pedro  granted 
a  constitution,  establishing  ♦wo  chambers,  and  in  other  respects  resemb- 
ling the  French  charter.  May  0,  he  abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne,  in 
favour  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  (he  remaining  king  during  her  minori- 
ty), on  condition  of  her  marryingher  uncle  Miguel.  Hut  a  party  was  formed, 
which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  this  constitution,  and  proclaimed  the 
prince  absolute  king  of  Portugal.  The  marquis  of  Chaves  and  the  marquis 
of  Abranles  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents;  and  Spain,  which 
alone  had  not  acknowledged  the  new  order  of  things,  assembled  an  army 
on  the  Portuguese  frontiers.  In  this  emergency  Portugal  appealed  to 
England,  and  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lisbon.  Thus 
assisted,  the  insurrection  was  completely  put  down ;  Spain  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  llie  cortes,  which  had  been  convened  in  October,  180C,  closed 
Us  session  in  March,  18-37.  In  July,  Don  Pedro  named  his  brother  Miguel 
lieutenant  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the  rights  established  by  the 
charter,  according  to  which  the  government  was  to  be  administered.  The 
prince  accordingly  left  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  February,  1828. 
The  cortes  was  then  in  session,  and,  on  the  26th,  Miguel  took  tlie'oalh  to 
observe  the  charter,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  chambers.  But  the  apos- 
tolicais  or  absolutists,  to  whom  the  disposition  of  the  regent  was  well 
known,  already  began  to  speak  openly  of  his  rights  to  the  throne,  and  to 
hail  him  as  absolute  king.  His  ministers  were  all  appointed  from  that 
party,  except  the  count  Villa  Real ;  and  the  populace  were  permitted  to 
add  to  their  cry,  "Long  live  the  absolute  king,"  that  of  "Down  with  the 
constitution."  It  was  now  determined  that  Miguel  should  go  to  Villa 
Vijosa,  a  town  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  he  could  be  supported  by 
the  troops  of  the  marquis  of  Chaves,  and  be  proclaimed  absolute  king; 
but  this  project  was  frustrated  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British 
minister,  who  counteracted  the  order  for  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops,  and  prevented  the  payment  of  the  loan  made  to  Don  Miguel  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  government.  The  cortes,  being  opposed  to 
the  designs  of  the  prince,  was  dissolved  March  14,  and  the  recall  of  the 
British  troops  in  April  removed  another  obstacle  from  his  path.  Me  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  3d  of  May,  issued  a  decree  in  his  own  name,  convoking 
the  ancient  cortes  of  lamego,  which  had  not  met  since  1697.  The  mili- 
tary in  general  was  not  favourable  to  the  projects  of  the  prince,  and  the 
garrison  of  Oporto  proclaimed  Don  Pedro  and  the  charter.  May  18.  Other 
garrisons  joined  them,  and  the  constitutional  army,  six  thousand  strong 
advanced  towards  Lisbon.    But  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  abso 
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lutists,  and  after  snstiuiiiiigr  a  8«;vero  firfoat  towards  tlie  end  of  June,  ths 
troops  either  forced  llieir  way  to  the  Spuiiiah  fioiiliera,  or  emharkud  for 
Engliind.  Thus  teriniiiated  lliR  first  cfforta  of  the  cdiifltitutioiiidist:^  in 
Porliiaal,  and,  with  the  exiiiiclioii  of  that  parSy,  the  int1ucnc«i  iif  Knjjlaiid 
with  ine  Porlugiieac  (fovcrnment  ceased.  Uoii  Miijuel  now  turned  Um  at- 
tentioii  to  tiic  fonsoiidation  of  hia  power:  severity  and  cruelly  were  hig 
expedients;  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  the  Hvispecled,,  and  foreign 
countries  were  filled  wilii  fiicilives.  Many  noble'oen  who  were  known 
to  be  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  young;  queen,  fortunately  inado  their 
escape,  and  some  of  them  C!in\e  to  KnglanJ,  where  they  were  supported 
by  money  sent  from  Urazil  by  liie  emperor,  for  that  purpose,  to  his  am- 
bassador in  London.  The  cortes  met  June  23,  and  decJared  Don  Miguel 
lawful  king  of  Portugal  and  Algarve;  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  l)un 
Pedro  had  forfeited  his  right  by  becoming  a  Braziliivn  ciliztii,  aAd  was  not 
B  resident  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore  he  could  neither  succeed  tc 
the  throne  himself,  nor  name  the  person  who  should  reign  in  his  Htcad 
On  the  4th  of  July,  18-'8,  Don  Miguel  confirmed  the  jtjdgment  of  the  cortes, 
and  assumed  the  royal  title.  He  immediately  established  a  special  com. 
mission  to  puinsh  all  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrecion,  the 
members  of  the  commission  to  be  paid  from  the  con(isc;<iioii»  they  should 
make  ;  and  in  the  colonies  the  same  eouree  of  coiidcinn<Uion  was  pursued 
that  had  been  practised  at  home. 

Portugal  now  became  the  prey  of  political  and  religious  bigots,  fn 
March,  1H30,  the  regency  appointed  by  Don  Pedro,  as  gnardiiin  of  Iii.i 
dajghter,  was  installed  in  Terceira,  consisting  of  Palmella,  Villa  Kior, 
and  Guerreiro.  The  other  islands  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  fctrcea 
of  the  regency  ;  and  subsequently  to  the  return  of  Don  Pedro  to  Hurope, 
it  was  well  known  .haii  he  was  making  preparations  for  displacing  Miguel 
from  his  usurped  seat.  Meanwhile  insurrections  repeatedly  broke  out  at 
home,  but  were  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of  the  government  and  the  want 
of  concert  in  the  insurgeols.  In  1830,  it  was  estimated  that  the  nnnibei 
of  prisoners  confined  for  political  causes  were  above  forty  thousand,  and 
that  the  number  of  persons  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was 
about  five  thousand.  In  consequence  of  some  acts  of  violence,  and  a  re- 
fusal of  redress  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a  British  fle«'t  was  sent  to 
the  Tagus  (May  4.  1831);  but  on  its  appearance  the  required  concessions 
were  made.  In  July,  Miguel  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  second  humiliation 
of  this  nature ;  a  French  fleet  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tugiis, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  government,  for  satisfaction  for  injuries  to  Frpni;h 
subjects  committed  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  not  having  been  com- 
plied with.  In  August,  an  insurrection  of  the  troops  broke  out  against 
Miguel.  At  that  lime  Don  Pedro  had  arrived  in  Europe,  having  embarked 
on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  in  the  sprin^jof  1831,  and  reached  Fiance 
in  June.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Oporto,  and  immediately  coni- 
menred  operations  for  displacing  Don  Mig'iel  from  the  throne,  and  cslab- 
lishing  Douna  Marra  as  queen,  under  a  regency.  Previous  to  this,  large 
bodies  of  volunteers  had  embarked  from  Hritain  and  Ireland  in  the  cau.ic 
of  Don  Pedro,  the  greater  nnmher  of  whom  were  garrisoned  in  Oporto- 
Don  Miguel,  meanwhile,  was  not  inanlive,  but  advanced  with  his  adherents 
towards  that  city,  wliich  he  attacked  several  times  without  success;  on 
one  occasion  (September  21,  1332),  hs  loss  was  fifteen  hundred  men,  while 
that  of  Don  Pedro  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  number.  In  July  of 
the  same  year,  a  naval  battle  took  place  between  th«J  fleet  of  Don  Pedro, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Napier,  and  that  of  Don  Miguel,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of  74  guns,  a  frigate  of 
66,  a  store-ship  of  43,  and  two  smaller  vessels.  This  event,  with  other 
successes  of  the  Pedroite  party,  led  to  Migiiers  abandoiimciil  of  the 
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throne,  consonting  at  tho  same  timo  to  leave  tlio  kingdom,  on  condition  of 
reci'ivjni;  hii  incomv  fur  liTe  suitfil  to  liis  rnnk.  Duniiii  Mariu  da  (iluria 
was  proilainii'd  qiieoii  of  Portugal,  and  in  1835  was  married  lo  tli«  duke 
of  Lductitf  ribcrg,  son  of  Kugene  Ueiiuliurnois.  This  prince  died  in  March 
of  ilio  same  year,  afier  having  been  married  about  a  month. 

Don  Pedro  died  a  few  monlh?  after  his  daughter  had  assumed  the  regal 
power ;  but  his  short  reign  wa»  dim  mgnished  hy  two  remarkable  acts,  ono 
of  which  is  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  efTect  on  the  comn\erce  of  the 
country,  the  other  not  less  likely  to  have  an  ir.fliience  over  the  religion 
and  social  habits  of  the  people.  Uy  the  former,  the  abolition  of  the  Oporto 
wine  company,  which  was  a  most  injurious  monopoly,  was  cU'ecied,  tliere- 
by  giving  the  grower  a  fair  recompense  for  encoiiraeing  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  and  thus  producing  wine  of  a  better  quality  ;  while,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  merchants  who  export  the  wine,  it  could  he  boiijjhl  at 
a  lower  price.  The  Knglish  being  great  buyers  of  wine,  the  decree  of 
Don  Pedro  was  advantageous  lo  ilicm,  as  well  as  to  the  Portuguese.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  to  state,  that  the  young  queen  was  prevailed 
upon,  in  1p38.  to  grant  a  new  charier  of  monopoly  to  the  Oporto  wine 
company  for  twenty  years,  thereby  frustrating  the  benefit.s  which  were  to 
be  expected  from  its  previous  abolition.  The  otlier  memorable  a(  l  of  the 
regent  was  '.he  suppression  of  all  the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  seizure  of  all  lands  belonging  to  them  ;  a  measure  which 
was  considered  as  retaliatory  for  the  assistance  given  to  Don  Miguel  by 
the  monks,  &<•.,  during  the  contest  between  the  rival  brothers.  This 
was,  notwithstanding,  an  act  of  unmerited  severity;  for  although  small 
pensions — none  exceeding  fifty  pnuiids  a  year — were  granted  to  those  who 
liad  not  openly  avowed  themselves  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  it  wiis  so 
easy  to  accuse  them  of  having  done  so,  that  very  few  actually  received 
the  pittance.  The  lands  thus  confiscated  were  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state;  and  after  the  death  of  Don  Pedro,  the  cortes  divided 
them  into  very  small  lots,  allowing  labouring  people  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers on  easy  terms.  The  sale  took  place  in  1835,  and  among  the  buy- 
ers were  mimy  foreigners,  who  have  settled  in  Portugal  on  these  small 
estates,  and  who,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  peasantry  thus  converted  into 
landed  propriciors,  will  be  the  means  of  promoting  industry,  and  thereby 
increasing  die  comforts  of  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  pursue  this  sketch  of  tho  history  of  Portugal  farther  is  needless ;  for 
though  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  overturn  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  although  the  political  horizon  wears  an  unsettled  aspect,  the 
events  which  have  subsequently  occurred  present  few  features  worthy  of 
comment.  The  queen's  second  marriage  with  a  prince  of  the  family  of 
Saxc  Coburg  must  not,  however,  be  foraotten;  neither  should  we  omit 
that  Portugal,  so  early  and  so  constantly  foremost  among  the  slave-dealing 
nations  of  Kurope,  has  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  and  decreed 
its  abolition. 

The  government  of  Portugal  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  with  an  upper 
and  a  lower  representative  chamber,  both  of  which  are  elective,  the  fran- 
chise being  vested  in  the  holders  of  a  certain  small  amount  of  fixed  prop- 
erty. The  cortes  meet  ;:nd  dissolve  at  specified  periods,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passeti 
twice  by  both  houses.  Kach  province  has  a  governor,  to  whom  the  details 
of  its  government  arc  entrusted,  but  great  abuses  exist  in  almost  eveiy 
department,  both  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  branches,  the  inade 
quacy  of  the  salaries  leading  to  the  acceplame  of  bribes.  And  with  regard 
to  the  prevalence  of  crime,  it  may  be  trulj  jaid,  that  so  common  is  .i.ssa8« 
linatiuii,  and  so  numerous  are  thefts,  that  the  law  and  the  police  arc  im 
potent  alike  to  secure  either  property  or  life. 

The  Portuguese  language  ditTers  but  \iu\a  from  the  Spanish ;  and,  iu 
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Soulhey's  "I'tiiiiifiiilar  War,"  Uip  author  rhas,  "add  hjrporrisy  to  a  Spim 
iard's  viccH, iii.il  you  have  tlie  I'ortumu-st)  cliiraclcr."  Hul  wcn.t!  uichnod 
to  think  liiiii  sliiudcrouM.  Tliu  fifteiMiih  iTiitury  was  thu  orit  of  the  lioroic 
age  ill  I'()rliiK''ih  iit  which  time  its  litcrutun!  vied  with  the  Spanish;  at 
present,  the  ItiiJMH  opera  is  the  ehief  allraclion  in  Lisbon.  TliouKh  Por. 
tugal  liiis  l(»st  Urazil,  she  still  retiiins  the  Azores,  iMadeirn,  Capo  de  Verd, 
and  Guincii  ittl.in<ls;  the  settlements  of  Angohi  and  Muzainbiquc,  in  \[- 
rica;  and  tiiosc  of  Uoa,  Dilli,  Macao,  &c.,  in  Asia. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    GERMANY. 

[AUSTRIAN  KJll'IRK,  GERMAN  STATES,  &c.] 

Fhom  all  that  can  be  collected  of  the  early  history  of  Qermanj',  it  up. 
penrs  to  have  been  divided  into  many  petty  nations  and  principalities, 8uinr 
governed  by  kings  wiiose  power  was  limited,  others  by  such  as  were  iib. 
Bolute;  some  of  their  princes  were  elective,  and  others  hereditary;  ami 
4ome  uristocratical  and  dcmocratical  governments  were  also  found  amuii!; 
them.  Many  of  these  states  and  kingdoms  frequently  united  under  uiie 
head  or  {jeiieral,  both  in  their  offensive  and  defensive  wars.  Tiiis  was  the 
state  of  the  (Icrmans  before  itiey  were  conquered  by  the  Hoinans.  At 
that  tinif!  the  children  went  naked,  and  the  men  hung  the  skin  uf  sonu' 
wild  beast  upon  their  shoulders,  fastening  it  with  a  thong;  and  persons  uf 
the  best  quality  wore  only  a  little  woolen  mantle,  or  a  coat  without  sleeves, 
Their  usual  bed  was  the  ground,  a  lillle  straw,  with  the  skins  of  wolves 
or  bears.  Their  food  was  bread,  mi^ai,  butler,  and  fruit,  as  at  prestMil,  and 
their  drink,  water,  milk,  and  beer;  for  in  those  early  ages  they  wert 
strangers  to  the  use  of  wine.  They  were  accustomed  to  convivial  enter- 
lainmcnts,  sitting  in  a  semi-circle,  with  the  master  of  the  family  in  ilie 
niiddlH,  and  the  rest  on  the  right  and  left,  according  to  their  quality;  but 
to  these  feists  no  women  were  admitted,  nor  a  son  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  Tiiey  expressed  an  extraordinary  regard  for  morality,  and  were 
very  strict  in  divine  worship,  choosing  their  priests  out  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  moral  philosophy  and  physics,  and 
were  usually  called  to  councils  of  state.  Women,  we  are  told,  were  lil(e- 
wise  admitted  to  the  priestly  olB(;e,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
treated  with  the  most  profound  respect  by  the  laity.  The  doctrine  ol 
transmigration  prevailed  in  Germany ;  they  believed  that  departed  souls 
when  they  had  left  these  bodies,  animated  other  creatures ;  and,  according 
as  they  behaved  in  this  life,  were  happy  or  miserable.  Cluverius  observes, 
that  they  worshiped  the  sun  with  such  devotion,  that  they  seenu'd  to  nc- 
Knowledge  that  planet  as  the  supreme  God,  and  to  it  dedicated  the  first  ilay 
of  the  week.  They  also  worshiped  Woden,  or  Godan,  after  whom  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week  was  called  Wednesday.  It  is  said  that  this  word 
Godan,  becoming  afterwards  contracted  into  God,  :he  Germans  and  Enif- 
lish  gave  that  name  to  the  Deity.  They  also  worshiped  the  god  Faranes, 
the  same  with  ^he  Danish  Thor,  the  Tiumderer,  from  whom  our  Thursday 
his  its  name.  The  goddess  Freia,  or  Venus,  gave  her  name  to  Friday 
and  Tuisco,  th»*  same  with  Mara,  gave  name  to  Tuesday. 
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Lik''  llio  iinoiont  Ilritons,  tliey  performed  iheir  Biicrificos  in  (froves,  the 
oak  \i'!\ug  usually  chosen  lor  an  altar ;  and,  instead  of  a  teiM|)le,  tliey 
erected  an  arbuur  nuide  of  thu  buiiglis  of  the  oak  and  beech.  The  prieHts, 
as  well  as  the  sacrifice,  were  always  crowned  wilh  wreaths  of  oak,  or  of 
some  other  sacred  tree.  They  sacndced  not  only  beasts,  but  men;  und 
these  hinnun  Kucrifices  were  taken  from  ainoni;  lh''ir  slaves  or  malefactors. 
Their  belief  that  their  souls  should  animate  other  bodies  after  death,  it  is 
said,  made  them  fearless  of  danger,  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions  they 
niade  no  s(;ruplu  of  sacriti<;ing  their  own  lives.  They  burnt  their  dead 
bodies,  ami,  having  gathered  up  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  funeral  pile, 
buried  them  together;  at  the  funerals  of  the  great,  warlike  exercises  were 
exhibited  with  all  the  rude  pageantry  of  biirbaric  splendour,  and  songs  were 
sung  in  memory  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  deceased. 

These  were  the  manners  of  the  (Jermans,  before  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  who  met  with  such  resistance,  that  they  were  contented  with 
making  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  the  boundaries  of  their  conquests;  they 
accor(tm<>ly  built  fortresses,  and  stationed  garrisons  on  tin;  banks  of  both 
those  rivers,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  what  they  termed  the  barbarous 
nations;  but  within  about  a  hundred  years  after  ('onsiantinc  the  Great, 
the  Franks,  Uurgundl.ins,  Alemanni,  and  other  (icrmaii  nations,  broke 
through  those  boundaries,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  dispossessed  the  Romans 
of  all  (.iaul,  Rhoitia,  und  Nor'cum,  whnti  they  shared  among  themsevcs; 
but  i|ie  Franks  prevailing  over  the  rest,  at  length  established  their  empire 
over  all  modern  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  under  the  conduct  t»f  Charlo 
magne,  or  Charles  the  Great.  This  (Celebrated  man  was  crowned  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  Hi.  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  (Christmas-day,  800,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Nicephorus,  at  that  time 
cn)peror  of  the  Fast,  attended  at  the  coronation ;  and  these  princes  agreed 
that  the  state  of  Venice  should  serve  as  the  limit  to  each  empire.  Charle- 
magne now  exercised  all  the  antlmriiy  of  the  Cicsars;  the  wlnde  country 
from  nenevcntu  to  liayonne,  and  Iroin  Rayonne  to  Ruvaria,  acknowledging 
his  power. 

The  (ierma.ts  had  previnnsly  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  one 
Wiiifred,  an  Fiiflishinan,  who  also  collected  them  in  towns,  and  thus  in- 
troduced the  eljinents  of  civilization  among  them.  The  Saxons  were 
made  Christians  by  C^harlemagne,  after  a  long  and  bloody  warfare. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  his  son 
and  successor,  the  empire  was  divided  between  the  four  sons  of  Louis; 
Lothaire  was  emperor;  Renin,  king  of  Aquitnine;  Louis,  kinp  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France.  This  partiiion  was  a  con- 
tinual source  of  discontent  among  the  parties.  The  French  enjoyed  the 
empire  under  eight  emperors,  until  the  year  912,  when  Louis  IIL,  the  last 
prince  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  dying  witliout  male  issue,  Conrad, 
count  of  Francoiiii),  son-in-law  to  Louis,  was  elected  emperor,  but  was 
not  acknowledged  in  Italy  nor  in  France.  The  reijrn  of  Conrad  produced 
no  change  whatever  in  Germany ;  but  it  was  about  thw  period  that  the 
German  bishops  fixed  themselves  in  tlie  possesnion  of  tiieir  fiefs;  and 
many  cities  began  to  enjoy  the  right  of  natural  liberty  ;  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  cities  of  Italy,  some  bought  these  rights  of  llieir  lords,  and 
others  procured  them  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Questions  afl'ecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  Germanic  body  were  determined  in  a  diet,  con- 
Bisting  of  the  emperor,  the  electors,  and  the  representatives  of  the  princes, 
and  of  the  free  cities.  There  were  also  minor  diets  in  the  different  cities 
or  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  mention  in  thin 
place,  that  the  constitution  of  the  empire  has  undergone  a  total  change. 
There  is  no  empeior  of  Germany  ;  the  title  is  sunk  in  that  of  empercr  of 
Austria,  which  that  sovereien  holds  by  inheritance,  not  election.  The 
Kclesiastical  electorates  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  secular  princes. 
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Bohemia  is  united  to  Austria ;  the  palatinate  has  disappeared ;  Saxony  ji 
given  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  electorate  of  Brandenhurg; 
and  the  clet^torates  of  Hanover  and  Ravaria  are  also  converted  into  king- 
doms.    Most  of  these  changes  are  liie  work  of  the  late  wars. 

Conrad  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  on  liis  death- 
bed he  recommended  to  the  stales.  And  in  Henry  H.  the  male  race  of 
the  Saxon  kings  and  emperors  ended,  in  1024.  The  states  then  elected 
Conrad  II.,  who,  by  means  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  annexed 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  the  empir3,  rendered  Poland  subject  to  his 
dominion,  and,  in  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  appointed  the  river  Eider  as 
the  l)0undary  of  the  German  empire.  Henry  III.  is  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  and  absohite  of  the  German  emperors.  He  deposed  three 
popes  who  had  set  up  against  each  other,  and  supported  a  fourth  against 
tiiem  ;  from  wliich  time  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair  was  always  inti- 
mated to  the  emperor,  and  it  became  an  established  form  for  him  to  send 
a  deputation  to  Rome,  requesting  that  a  new  pope  might  be  elected. 
Henry  IV.,  his  son,  was,  however,  put  under  the  ban  by  the  pope,  Greg- 
ory  VII.,  and  his  subjects  and  son  excited  to  rebel  against  him ;  on  which 
he  was  deposed  by  the  states.  Henry  V.  succeeded  his  father,  but  was 
obliged  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  investiture  of  bishoprics, 
which  had  been  claimed  by  his  ancestors ;  and  in  him  became  extinct  the 
male  line  of  the  Frank  emperors.  Upon  this  the  pope  caused  Lotharius, 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  be  elected;  but  he  was  not  acknowledged  by  all  Ger- 
many for  their  sovereign  till  after  a  ten  years'  war.  Frederic  I.,  who  be- 
came emperor  in  1152,  effectually  exercised  his  sovereignty  over  the  see 
of  Rome,  by  virtue  of  his  coronation  at  Aries,  reserving  also  his  do- 
minion over  that  kingdom,  and  obliging  Poland  to  pay  him  tribute  and 
take  an  oaih  of  allegiance.  To  him  succeeded  Henry  VI.,  Philip  III., 
and  Oiho  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  deposed  by  the  pope,  was  succeeded 
by  Frederic  II.,  whom  historians  extol  for  his  learning,  wisdom  and  res- 
olution ;  he  was  five  times  excommunicated  by  three  popes,  but  prevailed 
so  far  agaiiist  Pope  Gregory  IX.  as  to  depose  him  from  the  papal  chair. 
These  continual  contests  between  him  and  the  popes  gave  rise  to  the 
two  famous  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines;  the  former  adhering 
to  the  papal  see,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  empire  was  rent  asun- 
der by  factions,  each  of  which  supported  a  particular  candidate  for  the 
imperial  dignity  ;  these  were  William,  earl  of  Holland,  Henry  of  Thurin- 
gia,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  HI.  of  England  ;  and 
Alphonso,  king  of  Castile.  At  this  time  the  great  ofTicers  of  the  house- 
hold laid  claim  to  a  right  of  electing  the  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
princes  and  great  tovns,  or  without  consulting  any  other  members  of  the 
empire ;  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire  served  to  confirm  to  them  this 
claim ;  and  Gregory  X.,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair  at  Rome, 
either  considering  such  claim  as  valid,  or  desirous  of  rendering  it  so,  di- 
rected a  bull  to  those  great  officers,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  exhort 
them  to  choose  an  emperor,  and  by  that  means  to  end  the  troubles  in 
Germany.  From  that  time  they  have  been  considered  as  the  sole  elect- 
ors ;  and  their  right  to  this  privilege  was  established  beyond  all  contro- 
versy in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  by  the  glorious  constitution  known  by 
the  title  of  the  golden  bull,  published  in  the  year  1357,  which  decreed 
that  the  territories  by  virtue  of  which  the  great  offices  were  held,  should 
descend  to  the  heirs-male  forever,  in  perpetual  entail,  entire  and  indi- 
visible. 

Germany  began  to  recover  from  its  distracted  state  m  the  year  1273, 
when  Count  Kodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Aub« 
(ria,  WHS  advanced  to  the  imperial  di<rnity.  Charles  IV.  of  the  Austrian 
family  lived  to  see  his  son  Wenzel,  or  Wcnceslaus,  elected  ki>>g  of  tlw 
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Romans.  This  prince,  who  was  the  fourth  sou  of  Charles,  at  liis  falher'a 
desire  succeeded  to  the  empire ;  but,  being;  dissolute  and  cruel,  was  de- 
posed, after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Charles  was  s^icceeded 
by  three  other  princes,  whose,  reigns  were  short;  at  length,  in  1411,  Si- 
gismnnd  was  unanimously  chosen  emperor,  and  in  1414  he  proclaimed  a 
I  «  general  council  to  be  held  at  Constance,  in  which  three  popes  were  de- 

*  '  posed  and  a  new  one  was  set  up.     At  this  council  the  reformers,  John 

Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  condemned  and  burnt,  although  the 
emperor  had  granted  them  a  passport,  and  was  engaged  in  honour  and 
conscience  for  'icir  safe  return  to  their  country  ;  which  so  exasperated 
the  Hussites  .  .  Uohemia,  that  they  raised  a  formidable  army,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  Zisca,  their  general,  defeated  his  forces  in  fourteen  bat- 
tles. Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  son-in-law  to  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
was  chosen  emperor  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and  reigned  fifty-three 

f rears.  His  son  Maximilian  was  ciiosen  king  of  the  Romans  during  the 
ife  of  his  fatiier,  and  afterwards  obtained  from  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown.    During  his  reign  the  empire  was  divided  into  ten  circles. 

Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and 
grandson  to  Slaximihan,  was  elected  emperor  in  1519.  He  caused  Lu- 
ther's doctrine  to  be  condemned,  and  in  his  reign  the  disciples  of  that 
great  reformer  obtained  the  name  of  Proletlants,  from  tiieir  protesting 
against  a  decree  of  the  imperial  diet  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  He  is 
■said  to  have  been  victorious  in  seventy  battles ;  he  had  the  pope  and 
French  king  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Africa, 
where  he  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  but  was  disgriced  in  the  war 
ivith  the  piratical  states.  He  compelled  the  Turks  to  raise  tlie  siege  of 
V^ienna,  made  war  on  the  piotestant  princea,  and  took  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  prisoners ;  but,  after  a  reijn  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  he  resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son,  Philip  H.,  him.self  retiring  to  tiie  convent 
of  St.  Juste,  in  Spain.  The  abdication  of  tiiis  prince  left  tlie  power  of 
the  princes  ol  Germany  more  firm.  The  house  of  Austria  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  reigned  in  Spain,  and  which,  by  the  con- 
que«ts  in  the  New  World,  had  become  much  superior,  in  power  and 
riches,  to  the  Austrian  branch.  Ferdinand  I.,  successor  to  Charles  V., 
had  great  possessions  in  Germany  ;  Upper  Hungary,  whicii  he  also  pos- 
sessed, could  afford  him  little  more  than  the  support  of  the  troops  neces- 
lary  to  make  head  against  the  Turks ;  Bohemia  seemed  to  bear  the  yoke 
with  regret ;  and  Livonia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  empire, 
was  now  detached  and  joined  to  Poland. 

Ferdinand  L  distinguished  himself  by  establishing  the  aulic  council  of 
the  empire ;  he  was  a  peaceful  prince,  and  used  to  assign  a  part  of  each 
day  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  people.  Maximilian  II.,  and  his  son, 
Rodolph  H.,  wfre  eacli  elected  king  of  the  liomans,  but  the  latter  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  successor  to  be  chosen  in  his  lifetime. 
Under  Maximilian  II.,  as  under  Ferdinand  I.,  Lombardy  was  not,  in  ef- 
fect, in  the  power  of  Germany  ;  it  wis  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  appertain- 
ing rather  to  an  ally  tiian  a  va"  ,  '  During  this  time  the  legislative 
authority  resided  always  in  the  i.ni^oror,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  the  imperial  power ;  and  this  authority  was  in  its  greatest  vigour, 
when  the  chief  of  the  empire  had  not  diminished  his  power  b\  increasing 
that  of  the  princes.  Kodolph  H.  found  these  obstacles  to  his  authority, 
and  the  etnpire  became  more  weak  in  his  hands.  The  philosophy,  or 
rather  the  effeminacy,  of  this  prince,  who  possessed  particular  virtues, 
but  not  those  of  a  sovereign,  occasioned  many  fermentations.  Luther- 
anism  had  already  spread  itself  in  Germany  for  the  space  of  a  century, 
princes,  kiiigs,  cities  and  nations,  had  embraced  this  doctrine.  In  vain 
Charles  V.  at\d  bis  successois  had  endeavoured  *o  stop  its  progress ;  it 
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manifested  itself  more  and  more  every  day,  till  at  length  it  broke  all 
bounds,  and  menaced  Germany  with  a  general  war.  Henry  IV.  having 
nullified  the  measures  of  the  party  formed  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
the  protestants  and  catholics  appeared  reciprocally  to  fear  each  other; 
and  hostilities  ceased  after  the  taking  of  Juliers.  Germany,  however, 
continued  to  bo  divided  into  two  parties.  The  first,  which  was  named 
the  angelic  union,  had  for  its  chief  the  elector  palatine,  united  to  whom 
were  all  the  protestant  princes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial  cities. 
The  second  was  called  the  catholic  league,  at  tiie  head  of  which  was  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  The  pope  and  king  of  Spain  joined  themselves  to  this 
party,  and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesso  Darmstadt;  the  first  because  he  was  jealous  of  the 
elector  palatine,  and  the  latter  because  he  had  his  particular  reasons  for 
keeping  fair  with  the  emperor.  Uodolph  died  in  1G12.  Tiie  electors, 
after  an  interregnum  of  some  months,  bestowed  the  empire  on  the  arch- 
duke Matthias,  brother  to  the  late  emperor.  This  prince  had  already 
mounted  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  as  a  friend  to  the  protest- 
ant cause.  But  he  had  nc  sooner  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  than  he 
laid  aside  the  mask  aiid  renounced  tlie  reformed  religion.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  received  the  proper  reward  of  his  dissimulatio:i.  An  ir 
ruption  being  made  into  ilungary  by  the  Turks,  he  applied  to  the  protest- 
ants for  succour,  who  refused  him  assistance. 

In  1619  Matthias  died,  leaving  no  issue.  The  protestant  party  used  its 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  empire  from  fallirif,  into  the  hiiiids  of  a 
catliolic  prince,  especially  one  of  the  house  of  Austria;  notwithstanding 
which,  Ferdinand  II.,  cousin  to  the  late  emperor,  was  elected,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  the  most  happy  as  well  as  (he  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe;  not  so  much  from  his  person:»'  efforts  or  abilities,  as  from  the 
great  success  of  his  generals,  Walsleiii  and  Tilly.  The  power  of  Aus- 
tria menaced  equally  the  catholii  s  and  the  protestants,  and  the  alarm 
spread  itself  even  to  Rome.  The  pope  thought  it  advisable  to  unite  with 
France,  in  order  to  check  the  grov\:ng  power  of  Austria.  French  gold, 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  protestanlS;  brought  into  this  confederacy  Giis- 
tavus  Adolpiius,  king  of  Sweden,  the  only  monarch  of  his  day  who  liad 
the  smallest  pretension  to  the  name  of  a  hero.  The  arrival  of  Gustaviis 
in  Germany  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  In  1631  he  pained 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  defeating  d'eneral  Ti''y-  Many  of  the  new  manreu- 
vres  introduced  at  that  time  by  the  Swedish  monarch  into  the  art  of  war, 
are  even  now  practised  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  and  i:re  esteem- 
ed by  military  men  clief-d'osuvres  in  military  'irt.  Ferdinand,  in  1G32, 
had  nearly  lost  Hunjja'y,  Bohemia,  and  the  empire  ;  but  his  good  fortune 
saved  him;  his  enemy,  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  in  the  midst  of  victory.  The  house  of  Austria,  which  had  sunk 
under  the  arms  of  Adoiphus,  now  felt  new  spirits,  and  succeeded  m  de- 
taching the  most  powerful  princes  >)i  the  empire  from  the  alliance  of 
Sweden.  Tlicse  victorious  troops,  alnind<ji:ed  by  their  allies  and  ilcorived 
of  their  king,  were  beaten  at  Nordlingoii ;  and  although  more  fortunate 
afterwards,  they  were  less  feared  than  wlioi  under  Gustavus. 

Ferdinand  11.  died  at  this  conjuncture,  le  /eft  all  his  dominions  to  his 
son  Ferdinand  llf.  In  the  reign  of  tliis  prince  the  celebrated  treaty  ol 
Westphalia  was  solemnly  signed  at  MunHter  October  2Uh,  1(148.  It  was 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties,  and  is  esteemed  as  the  fundiiinentai 
law  of  the  empire.  It  was  by  this  treaty  that  '\u'.  (Quarrels  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  liad  subs'sled  seven  hundred  years, 
and  the  disputes  fibout  religion  yaithough  of  less  duration,  not  less  dan- 
gerous), v.'erc  terminated.  Germany  appeared  "o  recover  insensibly  its 
losses ;  the  fields  were  cultivated,  and  the  cities  rebuilt.  Leopold,  the 
aon  of  Ferdinand,  succeeded.    His  first  war  was  very  unfortunate,  and  he 
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received  the  law  by  the  peace  of  Ninieguen.  The  interior  of  Germany 
was  not  materially  injured ;  but  the  frontiers,  on  the  side  of  the  lihinoi 
suffered  considerably  Fortune  was  less  unequal  in  the  second  war,  pro- 
duced by  tlie  league  of  Augsburg;  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Savoy,  and 
Sweden,  against  France.  This  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  iiyswick, 
which  deprived  Louis  XIV.  of  Strasburg. 

T)ie  third  war  was  the  most  fortunate  for  Leopold,  and  for  Germany; 
when  Louis  XIV.  had  considerably  increased  his  power ,  when  he  gov- 
erned Spain  under  the  name  of  his  grandson;  when  his  armies  not  only 
possessed  the  Netherlands,  and  Bavaria,  but  were  m  the  heart  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  battle  of  Hoclistadt,  in  1704,  changed  the  scene,  and 
ivery  place  he  had  acquired  was  lost.  Leopold  died  the  following  year, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  powerful  emperor  since  Charles  the 
Fifth.  The  reign  of  .loseph  I.,  his  son,  was  yet  more  successful  than  that 
o(  Leopold.  The  gold  of  England  and  Holland,  the  victories  of  Prince 
Fugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  good  fortune,  rendered  him 
almost  absolute.  He  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  the  electors  of  Bavaria 
ami  Cologne,  partizans  of  France,  and  took  possession  of  their  dominions. 
Joseph  died  in  1711,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  VI. 
Although  powerful  as  he  was,  by  the  possession  of  all  Hungary,  of  the 
Milanese,  of  Mantua,  of  Naples,  and  of  Sicily,  and  the  nine  |)rovince8  ot 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  flourishing  stale  of  his  hereditary  German  do- 
minions, he  was  obliged  to  sign,  on  receiving  the  imperial  crown,  an 
obligation  to  conserve  and  augment  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  body. 
The  empire  vas  tranquil  and  flourishing  under  the  last  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  war  ef  1716,  against  the  Turks,  was  principally  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  terminated  gloriously.  Ger- 
many had  changed  its  face  during  the  limes  of  Leopold  and  Joseph;  but, 
m  the  reign  of  (/'harles  VI.  it  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  almost  at  per- 
fection. Previous  to  this  epoch,  the  arts  were  uncultivated ;  scarcely  a 
house  was  well  built,  and  manufactures  of  fine  articles  unknown ;  the 
thirty  years'  war  had  ruined  all. 

The  affairs  of  Charles  were  uniformly  successful  until  1734.  The  cel- 
ebrated victories  of  Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks  at  Temeswar,  and  M 
Belgrade,  secured  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  from  molestation ;  and  Italy 
became  safe  in  consequence  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  having^  coii' 
sentcd  to  become  his  vassal.  But  these  prosperities  had  their  tcrminatioft, 
Charles,  by  his  credit  in  Europe,  and  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  endeav- 
oured to  procure  the  cnnvii  of  Pohuid  for  A-tgustus  III.,  elector  of  Saxony. 
The  French,  who  supported  Stanislaus,  had  the  advantage,  and  Stanislaus 
was  elected  king.  Don  Carlos  being  declared  king  of  Naples,  after  the 
battle  of  Bitonto.  took  possession  also  in  1735  Charles,  to  obtain  peace, 
renounced  the  two  kingdoms,  and  dismembered  the  Milanese  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  New  misfortunes  afflicted  him  in  his  latter  years. 
Having  declared  war  against  the  Turks  in  1737,  his  armies  were  defeated, 
and  a  disadvantageous  peace  was  tne  consequence.  Belgrade.  Temeswar 
Orsova,and  all  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Saave,  were  ceded 
to  the  Turks.  He  died  broke:i-hearted,  in  1740.  The  death  of  Charles 
plunged  Europe  in  one  general  i'lid  ruinous  war-  By  the  "pragmatic 
sanction,"  which  he  had  signed,  and  which  was  guaranteed  by  France, 
he  aixh-duchcss  Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  daughter,  had  been  named  as 
heiress  to  all  his  possessions.  This  princess  married,  in  173(),  Francis 
Stephen,  last  duke  of  Lorraine  She  solicited  the  imperial  throne  for  her 
husband,  and  sued  for  the  inheritance  of  her  father.  They  were  bothdis 
puted  by  the  elector  of  I?avaria,  who,  supported  by  the  arms  of  France, 
was  elected  emperor,  in  1742. 

Charles  VIL  died  in  1745,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.,  the  husband 
oi  Maria  Theresa.    He  died  in  17G5,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  boo, 
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'oseph  II.,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans  the  preceding  yea* 
When  this  prince  attained  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  was  considered  ai 
distinguished  by  a  steady  and  active  attention  to  every  department  of  gov. 
ernment ;  and  he  actually  introduced  a  variety  of  bold  and  salutary  reform? 
in  the  state.  A  noble  liberality  of  mind,  and  enlarged  views  of  politics, 
were  imputed  to  him  when  he  rendered  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
of  men  in  iiis  hereditary  dominions  less  wretched  and  servile,  by  alleviat- 
ing that  cruel  vassalage  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  feudal  lords  of  the 
soil ;  while  a  free  and  unreserved  toleration  was  granted  to  all  sects  and 
denominations  of  Christians;  but  these  hopes  were  frustiated  by  a  more 
full  developement  of  his  character,  in  which,  activity  without  efficiency, 
enacting  laws  and  abrogating  them,  forrrlng  great  designs  and  terminating 
them  in  mean  concessions,  appeared  conspicuous.  On  the  death  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1777,  the  emperor  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  pari 
of  that  electorate,  founded  on  a  vague  right  which  had  been  set  up,  hut 
not  contended  for,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1425,  by  the  emperor  Sigismund. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenbnrgh,  opposed  these  preten- 
sions, on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  empire  in  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
territorial  possessions,  against  all  encroachments  upon,  or  diminutions  of 
them ;  but  the  emperor  not  being  induced  by  negotiation  to  relinquish  his 
designs,  in  1778  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  led  their  for- 
midable armies  in  person,  to  decide  the  dispute  by  arms  ;  nearly  half  a 
million  of  men  appearing  in  the  field,  to  fight  for  a  territory  which  would 
have  been  dearly  purchased  at  the  sum  expended  on  one  year's  support  of 
those  vast  armies — so  little  is  the  ambi'ion  of  princes  regulated  by  the  in- 
trinsic  worth  of  the  object  at  which  they  aim  !  The  king(':,.n  of  Bohemia 
was  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age  comnianded: 
as,  iMarshal  Count  Laudohn,  on  the  side  of  Austria;  Prince  Jcnry  of 
Prussia,  and  the  hereditary  prince  (afterwards  duke)  of  Brunswick,  on  the 
side  of  Prussia.  The  horrors  and  the  eclat  of  war  were  thesi  expected  to 
be  revived,  in  all  their  tremendous  pomp,  but  the  campaign  was  cloaed 
without  any  general  action,  or  any  brilliant  event  whatever;  and  during 
the  following  winter  the  courts  of  Pelersburgh  and  Versailles  interposing 
their  good  olfices  to  make  up  the  breach,  terms  of  peace  were  soon  ad- 
justed at  Teschen,  in  Austrian  Silesia.  The  territory  acquired  to  the  house 
of  Austria  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  extends  about  seventy  English  miles, 
and  in  breadth  is  about  half  that  space.  The  court  of  Vienna,  being  thus 
put  into  possession  of  this  territory,  renounced,  in  the  fullest  and  moslcx- 

F>li<:it  terms,  all  other  claims  whatever  on  the  electorate,  by  which  every 
atent  spark  that  might  kindle  future  contentions  and  wars  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished.  In  the  year  1781,  the  court  of  Vienna  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  the  archduke  Maximilian,  brother  to  the  emperor,  the  elec- 
tion to  a  participation  of  the  secular  bishoprics  of  Cologne  and  Munster, 
together  with  the  reversion  of  the  former:  this  measure  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  remonstrated  against  it  to  the  reign- 
ing elector,  and  to  the  chapters,  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  lodged; 
but  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  prince  who  thus  interposed,  the  house 
of  Austria  carried  its  point.  After  this  the  views  of  the  emperor  were 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  commerce  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Antwerp ;  and  also  to  invite  foreign  sliips  to  the  port  of 
Ostend,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  the  Austrian  Netherlands  flourishing 
and  opulent ;  nor  was  lie  \ess  attentive  to  .ibridge  the  power  of  the  clergy 
and  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Home,  in  every  part  of  his  hereditaiv 
dominions. 

Joseph  II.  died  February  20, 1790,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leopold  II.,  then  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  whn 
became  emperor  of  G'Tmany,  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This 
Prince  severely  felt  the  thorns  \vhich  encompassed  a  diadem  :  although  a 
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lodged; 


iover  of  peac*,  he  was  conipelleJ  to  wage  war  with  the  Frencli  republic : 
while  lie  rtaw  his  &is:er,  the  queen  of  !•  raiioe,  degraded  from  he-  rank, 
kept  a  close  priboner,  and  in  continual  danger  of  an  untimely  end ;  hut 
death  closed  his  eyes  \i\wn  these  conflictive  scenes  in  March,  1791,  five 
months  after  his  advancement,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Fran 
cis  had  no  sooner  been  declared  emperor,  than  he  joined  in  the  hostilities 
carrying  on  against  France,  on  account  of  his  hereditary  states,  as  well 
as  the  empire.  He  soon  lost  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  empire  all  its 
territory  west  of  the  Ithine  ;  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  followed 
in  1797.  The  progress  of  the  French  arms  was  arrested  only  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio.  A  congress  w  as  afterwards  held  at  Kasiadt,  which 
continued  sitting  for  many  months,  and  at  length  broke  up  witliout  pro- 
curing peace.  During  the  year  179-J  the  Austrians,  joined  by  the  Russians 
under  Suwarrow,  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  deprived  the  French  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  conquests  acquired  by  tiie  military  skill  of  Bonaparte. 

In  1800,  Bonaparte  having  returned  fiani  Kgypt,  raised  an  army,  and 
crossed  the  Alps,  with  a  view  to  reco\er  Italy,  lost  in  his  absence. 
Fortune  favoured  his  arms,  and  all  the  possessions  of  Francis  fell  iiuo  his 
hands  by  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo.  I'iodmoiit  also  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  was,  with  Parma,  Placentia,  and  some  imperial  heft!,  in- 
corporated with  France.  The  peace  of  Lui.eville,  in  Ir^Ol,  made  the 
Rhine  the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany ;  the  latter  thus  lost 
more  than  2(5,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  nearly  4,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Austrian  monarch  founded  the  hereditary  empire  of  .Vustria 
in  1804  ;  and  the  first  consul  of  France  was  declared  emperor  of  the 
French,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  I.  Austria  and  Kussia  soon  after 
united  against  Napoleon ;  and  the  peace  ofPresburg,  which  tooK  place 
on  the  2()lh  of  December,  1805,  terminated  the  war,  in  which  three  states 
of  the  German  empire,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  had  taken  part 
as  allies  of  France.  In  the  following  year,  sixteen  German  pn noes  re- 
nounced their  connexion  with  the  German  empire,  and  enter*  d  into  a 
union  under  the  name  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  emperor  of  France  as  its  proteetor.  This  decisive  step  was 
followed  by  a  second.  The  German  empire  was  di.«-solved  ;  the  empciwr 
Francis  resigned  the  German  crown,  renounced  the  title  of  emperor  uf 
Germany,  and  declared  the  hereditary  dominiona  separated  from  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  first  year  of  the  existence  of  this  "  confederation  "  had 
not  elapsed,  when  its  armies,  united  witli  those  of  France,  were  marched 
to  the  baale,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  against  the  Prussians,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Vistula,  against  the  Russians.  After  the  peace  of  'I'llsit  the  eou- 
fedfration  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  eleven  princely  houses 
of  northern  Germany.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  established,  and 
Jerame,  the  biolher  of  Napoleon,  put  n|)on  the  throne.  Four  kinirs,  five 
grand- hikes,  and  twenty-five  dukes  and  other  princi.'s,  were  united  in  !ho 
new  confederation. 

The  peace  of  Vienna  increased  its  extent  and  power.  The  iiorth-wrst- 
prn  parts,  howev(>r,  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Bremen.  Hamburg,  and 
Lubeck,  were  united  with  France  in  1810.  When  Napoleon,  in  1812, 
undertook  his  fatal  expedition  to  Russia,  the  contingents  of  tlie  R'lenish 
confederation  joined  his  army  ;  and  not  less  than  100,000  Germans  found 
their  graves  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The  Russians  pursued  their  advan- 
tages to  the  frontiers  of  Gormany.  Prussia,  wearied  with  lier  long  suf- 
ferings, joined  them  with  enthusiasm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
slates  of  the  north  of  Germany  united  with  them.  Lubeek  and  Hamburg 
rose  against  the  French,  and  all  Germany  was  animated  with  the  cheering 
hope  of  liberation.  Austria  next  joined  the  grand  alliaiK'e;  ami  the  war, 
owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  snoii  assumed  a  most  favourable 
ippearance  fo'  'he  allies.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1813,  Bavaria  joined  the 
II 
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allied  arms  :  and,  ten  days  afterwards,  the  battle  of  Leipsic  destroyed  th« 
French  dominion  in  Germany,  and  dissolved  the  confederation  of  |ji« 
Rhine.  The  king  of  VVirtemberg,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  south,  soor 
after  followed  the  example  of  Bavaria ;  and  aftei'  the  battle  of  Hanau,  Oct. 
30,  the  French  arms  had  retreated  over  the  Rhine.  Everywhere  in  Ger 
many  the  French  power  was  now  annihilated;  neither  the  kingdom  o) 
Westphalia  nor  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg  any  longer  existed.  Through- 
out Germany  immense  preparations  were  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  recovered  independence.  The  victorious  armies  passed  the  Ilhine  on 
the  first  days  of  the  following  year,  and  ail  the  territory  which  the  French 
had  conquered  from  Germany  since  1793,  was  regained  and  secuied  by 
the  events  of  the  campaign  in  France  and  peace  of  Paris.  It  was  stipula- 
ted, .  .';  '  articles  of  the  peace,  that  the  German  states  should  be  inde- 
pendeht,  but  connected  together  by  a  federative  system.  This  provision 
of  the  treaty  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Nov.  1, 
181  i,atu\  by  the  statutes  of  the  Germanic  confederation  in  1MI5. 

li.  lif  new  system  of  Europe,  established  at  the  congress  in  181.5,  and 
by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  April,  1816,  the  Aiis- 
\'yin  monarchy  not  only  gained  more  than  4238  square  miles  of  territory, 
ui  was  also  essentially  improved  in  compactness ;  and  its  commercial 
impo-;iiice  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  Dalmaliaand  Venice.  The 
influ.  of  this  power  among  the  states  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
co;.f;resB  of  Vienna,  as  the  first  member  of  the  great  quadruple  alliance 
(changed,  by  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  a  quintuple  alliance,) 
and  as  the  bead  of  the  German  confederation,  has  since  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. Of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  government,  which  huve  been  con- 
ducted by  the  prince  Von  Metternich,  the  most  important  is  the  connexion 
of  Austria  with  the  German  confederation.  The  termination  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  "  the  war  of  liberation,"  re- 
stored Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in  Europe,  but 
not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  of 
thirty-five  independent  sovereigns  and  four  free  cities  has  replaced  the 
elective  monarchy,  that  fell  under  its  owa  decrepitude.  In  the  choice  of 
the  smaller  princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  we'll  as  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  more  attention  was  paid 
to  family  and  political  connection  than  to  the  old  territorial  divisioni 
under  the  empire.  The  clerical  fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  im- 
perial cities,  were  incorporated  into  the  estates  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  were  not  re-established 
Only  four  civics  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights.  The 
following  territories,  with  the  population  of  each,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  1838,  are  comprised  in  the  present  German  confederation: 


States. 

1.  Austriiin  empire     .     .  . 

8.  Kingdom  of  rnissiu    .  . 

3 Bavaria  .  . 

4 Saxony   .  . 

5 Hanover 

6 Wirtemberg 

T.  Grand  duchy  of  Baden  . 


F'.lectorufc  of  Hesse 
0.   Hesso  Darmstadt  .... 

10.  Duchy  of  Holstein      .     .     . 

11.  Grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg 

Lcinburg    . 

t2.  riichy  nf  HnmHwick  .     .     . 
13.  'Jranu  diichy  of  Mecklenburgh 

8cwerin    ...•,.     478,800 
<4    Dacby  of  Nauau  ....    3ii7.490 


Population. 
11,71?  1^0 
10,90,  lO 
4,338,4:)0 
l,60.5,.'-)90 
1,737,500 
1,646,780 
1,237,260 
.  721, .WO 
.  793,130 
476,950 
184,700 
147,530 
069,000 


States.  Population. 

15.  Grund  duchy  ofSiixeWeimar2-l.')„W0 

16.  •  uchy  of  Snxe-Coburg  Gotlia  140,0W 

17.  .     .     .       Saxe-Meiningen .     MO,5!)0 

18.  .     .     .       Saxc  Akenliurg  .     121,590 

19.  Grand  duchy  vi  Mecklenburg- 

Strelitz C7,S^0 

20.  i Oldenburg  and 


Kniphausen      .... 

2fi7,Mfl 

21. 

Duchy  of  Anhalt  Dessau     . 

fil,-!30 

oo 

.     .     .       Beniburg  .     .    . 

4(;,fl2C 

2.3! 

Duchy  of  Kothen  .... 
rrincipality  of  Schwarzlmrg- 

40,20(/ 

24. 

Sonderhausen  .... 

5.-..S10 

S.-i. 

Rudolfltndt   . 

86,130 

26. 

Holien/.olleni 

Hechingeri 

20.?lii> 

Si 
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aa.      . 

29.       , 
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Slate: 


s  nn.l 

2(i7,r.80 
01,430 

4r.,oec 

40,20(( 

.■-.■..RlO 
SC,130 


a; 

a8. 


Lichtenstein 
Holienzultern- 
Sigmaringen 

29 WuUeck  .    . 

5o! Beuss  (elder 

branch) .    . 
31.  ,    .    .    Beuss  (yiwnger 

brancii)      .    .    • 

32        ....    Scliaumburg- 

Lippe 


Population.  (  Statei.  Population. 

33.  rriiicipulity  of  Lippe  Detmold  82,970 


c.oao 

40,990 
5G,480 

31,500 

72,050 

27,G00 


34.  Luudgravate  of  Hesse-Hom- 


burg 

35.  Free  city  of  Lubeck  . 

36 Frankfort 

37 Bremen  . 

38 Hamburg 

Total    . 


23,400 
47,200 
64,57« 
57,400 
153,50* 


38,715,600 


The  present  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded  his  father,  Francis  I.,  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1835.  The  accession  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  has 
been  marked  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  an  en- 
lightened course  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  the  steady  prosecution  ol 
which  must  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  for  the  empire  and  for  Europe. 
Of  the  provinces  which  make  up  the  grand  imperial  dominions  of  Austria, 
many  of  them  have  constitutions  different  froin  each  other.  Hungary,  as 
an  hereditary  and  limited  monarchy,  has  been  in  thehouseof  Austria  ever 
since  the  year  1437,  when  the  archduke,  having  married  the  only  daughter 
of  King  Sigismund,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  The  nation,  however,  shares 
the  legisbitive  and  executive  power  with  the  emperor,  who  exercises  his 
authority  only  through  the  medium  of  the  stales,  a  kind  of  parliament  as- 
sembling ai  fixed  periods  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  Hun- 
garian nobility  also  possess  great  power;  and  they  alone,  in  stale  lan- 
guage, are  included  under  the  appellation  of  the  Hungarian  people,  the 
rest  being  included  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
the  Tyroiese,  also  have  an  influence  in  the  general  government,  and  pos- 
sess, to  a  certain  degree,  the  privileges  of  Hungary.  But  in  most  of  the 
provincial  diets,  the  authority  of  the  crown  is  so  great,  that  the  represen- 
tiilion  can  determine  little  else  than  the  mode  of  raising  taxes,  so  that  the 
emperor  is  in  a  considerable  degree  unlimited  in  his  sovereignty.  Jn  the 
ancient  diet  of  the  empire,  Austria,  independent  of  her  electoral  vote  for 
Hohemia,  had  seven  votes  in  the  college  of  princes  for  the  seven  states  of 
Austria  Proper,  Carinlhia,  Siyria,  Brixen,  Trent,  Tyrol,  and  Carnio'a.  In 
the  new  diet,  or  "confederation  of  the  sovereigns  and  free  towns  of  Ger- 
many," Austria,  without  having  any  superiority  over  the  other  states  in 
point  of  rank,  was  declared  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  have  Iht  ,..«:>=- 
dency  with  a  vote.  In  the  general  assembly  Austria  had  nnw  four  votes. 
The  executive  government  consists  of  four  great  departments,  establishef' 
at  Vienne,  organized  originally  by  the  councils  of  Maria  Theresa.  Or  j  of 
these  regulates  the  internal  concerns  of  the  empire,  another  its  foreign  af- 
fairs, a  third  its  military  conduct,  and  the  fourth  the  government  of  Hun- 
gary. These  different  parts  of  the  administr-itioii  nre  identified  in  numer- 
ous boards,  chanceries,  councils,  mmistries,  ice.  The  laws  and  jurispru- 
dence of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic  i.iajcsty's  dominions  are.  taken 
altopciher,  very  vague  and  complicated.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  art;  divi- 
fled  into  circles,  each  under  a  separate  court  of  judicature,  from  which 
lius  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  suprerie  tribunal  in  tb»>  provincial  capital. 
Kvery  county  in  Hungaiv  has  its  ruling  assembly  and  court  of  justice, 
luhject  to  an  appeal  to  the  district  judicature,  thence  to  the  royal  tribunal 
at  Uuda,  and  thence  to  the  king  in  per«<  n  A  new  code  i»l"  mild  and  salu- 
tary laws  was,  however,  (lra«'»  up  a^  the  instance  of  the  government,  m 
the  early  part  of  the  presnnt  v  -tiiury  ;  which  arc  made  the  universal  code 
of  jurisprudence  for  the    xustnan  einj  re. 

'The  importano«i  cf  Austria  jn  a  uosiiical  not  1ms  than  in  a  connmer' 
cial  point  of  vitw,"  says  Mr.  M't-'uliocn,  "*l^  uvifev^ut;  and**  that  impor- 
tance df'pt-nds  altogether  upon  htr  power  and  the  judicioiw  developement 
of  her  resources,  the  western  <<;\tes  are  deeply  intereste^l  lu  her  prosper- 
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ity.  From  the  nature  of  the  various  states  iniited  under  the  imperial  sceptre, 
it  is  clearthal  Austria  divides  the  rule  over  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  Europe 
with  Russia;  it  must  consequently  be  for  her  interest  to  attach  to  her 
sway  so  numerous  a  portion  of  her*  subjects,  who  have  a  strongs  band  of 
Bymfathy  with  a  growing  and  very  powerful  rival.  A  mild  government 
and  a|inperc  attention  to  the  material  as  well  as  moral  condition  of  her 
subjects,  will  prove  the  best  means  of  linking  together  provinces  differing 
HO  much  from  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  long 
retained  by  any  other  than  gentle  means.  The  conduct  of  the  cabinet 
at  Vienna  justifies  the  expectation  that  its  leading  members  are  aware  of 
the  part  which  they  arc  called  upon  to  play,  and  of  the  true  sources  of 
their  own  influence,  and  of  that  of  the  nation  in  European  poliiics.  If 
unity  at  home  be  promoted,  and  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  be  improved,  the  power  of  Austria  will  be  such  that  she  need  fear 
nothing  even  if  she  had  to  contend  single-handed  with  Hussia  or  France. 
The  variety,  however,  of  her  population,  and  the  different,  or  supposed 
different  interests,  of  her  various  provinces,  are  sufficient  guarantysto  the 
rest  of  Europe,  that  the  power  of  Austria  will  not  be  abused.    The  parific 

f»olicy  which  her  cabinet  has  generally  observed  is  dictated  by  the  pccu- 
iar  composition  of  the  state,  and  cannot  safely  be  departed  from.  While 
Austria  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  useful  ally  by  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  and  as  their  grand  bulwark  against  the  power  and  ambition  of 
Russia,  hpr  friendsiiip  will  be  courted  in  proportion  to  her  increase  of 
power.  Tier  worst  enemies  are  those,  who,  by  fostering  disunion  at 
nome,  or  keeping  her  people  in  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  weaken 
her  influence,  and  prevent  her  from  attaining  a  position  to  command  th« 
respect  of  her  neighbours  without  exciting  their  apprehensions." 


HUNGARY. 

As  this  country  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  a  short 
notice  of  it  is  necessary  in  this  place.  The  Huns  are  described  by  the  old 
historians  as  a  nation  of  ferocious  savages,  emanating  from  Scythia,  or 
Western  Tartary.  They  lived  upon  roots,  and  flesh,  half  raw  ;  they  had 
r^eiiher  houses  nor  cities;  and  their  wives  and  children  dwell  under  teiiis 
They  fought  without  order,  and  without  discipline  ;  and  trusted  much  to 
the  swiftness  of  their  horses.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Jhe  Romans,  uniil  about  the  year  209  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  time 
liie  Romans  called  them  Pannonians. 

The  people  of  Hungary  consist  of  seven  distinct  races,  viz :  Magvars, 
Slowai  k»,  Crottiiiyis,  Germans,  Wallachians,  Uusniacks,  and  Je\vs;oi 
whoni  the  Magyars  aie  by  far  tlie  most  considerable.  In  their  own 
country  their  orient"*!  denomination  of  Magyars  is  usually  given  t6  them, 
the  name  of  Hun»anaii«  being  used  only  by  other  nations.  Under  Altila, 
they  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  became  masters  of  the  finest  cities;  and 
were  approai  n.ing  towards  Paris,  when  Actius,  the  Romaji  general,  defeat 
eti  them  u-%t  Troyes,  in  Campagne.  After  this  battle  Altila  retired  into 
Pannonm,  out  as  soon  as  he  had  repaired  his  losses,  he  ravaged  Italy; 
and  was  j  reparmg  anew  to  enter  Qaul,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  vie- 
tones*  in  iht:  v.'ar  454. 
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Attila  was  really  what  he  had  named  himseir,  "  the  terror  of  men,  and 
the  scourge  of  God."  After  his  death,  great  divisions  took  place  among 
the  IIuiis,  who  no  longer  kept  that  name,  but  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Hungarians ;  but  of  their  history  du'ting  the  time  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  empires,  and  the  various  wars  and  inva^iions  which  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  third  and  tenth  centuries,  there  is  no  infor- 
mation upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  Th<;y  began  to  embrace 
Christianity  under  the  guidance  of  German  missionaries ;  Stephen,  chief 
of  the  Hungarians,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry,  was 


baptized  at  the  beginningr  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  pope  besto*fid 
upon  him  the  title  of  "apostolic  king;"  and  idola'rysoo?*  after  disappeared 
in  Hungary. 

Stephen,  thus  honoured  by  the  pope  for  his  services  in  converting  the 
heathens,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  the  power  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  aristocrary.  He  established  ten  richly  endowed  bishop- 
rics, and  divided  the  whole  empire  into  seventy  counties.  These  officers 
and  the  bishops  formed  the  senate  of  the  kingdom,  with  whose  concur- 
rence King  Stephen  granted  a  constitution,  the  principal  features  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  the  consequent  interference  of  neighbouring  princos,  and  of  the  Roman 
court,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Hungary  ;  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Magyars  against  the  Germans,  who  were  favoured  by  Peter,  the  success- 
or of  Stephen  ;  the  secret  struggle  of  paganism  with  Christianity,  and  par- 
ticularly the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  and  nobiUty,  long  retarded  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

The  religious  2,eal  and  bravery  of  St.  Ladislauiii,  and  the  energy  and 
prudence  of  Colomann,  shine  amid  the  darkness  of  this  perin<l.  These 
two  munarchs  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  empire;  the  former  by  the 
conquest  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  the  latter  by  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia. 
They  asserted  with  firmness  the  dignity  of  the  Hungarian  <:rown,  and  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  against  all  foreign  attacks  ;  and  restored 
order  and  tranquillity  at  home  by  wise  laws  and  prudent  regulations.  The 
introduction  of  German  colonists,  from  Flanderb  and  Alsace,  into  Zipuand 
T\ansylvania,  by  Geysa  II.,  in  1148,  had  an  important  influence  on  those 
districts ;  and  the  connexion  of  Hungary  wah  Constantinople  during  the 
reign  of  Bela  HI.,  who  had  been  educated  in  that  city,  had  a  favourable 
elVect  on  the  country  in  general.  The  Magyars,  who  had  previously  pass- 
ed tht  greater  part  of  the  year  in  tents,  became  more  accustomed  to  living 
in  towns,  and  to  civil  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  Hungary  became 
connected  with  France  by  the  second  marriage  of  Bela  with  Margaret, 
sister  to  Henry,  king  of  France,  and  widow  of  Henry,  king  of  England. 
She  introduced  Frenc':  elegance  at  the  Hungarian  court,  and  at  this  time 
we  find  the  first  mention  of  Hungarians  studying  at  Paris  ;  but  these  im- 
provements were  soon  checked,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  most 
deplorable  condition  bv  the  invasions  of  the  Mongols  in  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century.  After  the  retreat  of  these  wild  hordes,  Bela  IV.  endeavour- 
ed to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country.  He  induced  Germans  to  settle  in 
the  depopulated  provinces,  and  elevated  the  condition  of  the  citizens  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  royal  fre»^  cities.  The  king,  Ladislaus, 
having  been  killed  in  lv?lO,  by  the  Tartars,  the  emperor  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
hurg,  pretending  that  Hungary  was  a  fief  of  the  empire,  gave  the  crown  to 
one  of  his  sons;  but,  in  1319,  Pope  Boniface  Vlil.,  supposing:  it  to  be  his 
right  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom,  invested  Charibert,  who  supported  his 
appointment  with  his  sword.  Under  him  Hungary  becume  powerful;  he 
aoded  to  his  kingdom  Croatia,  Servia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  part  of 
Dalmatia. 

In  1437,  Albert  of  Austria  ascended  the  Hungarian  throne.  Under  him 
commenced  the  intestine  divisions  which,  joined  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
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rurks,  Almost  depopulated  thei  iitry.  The  civil  war  between  tlio  pfo. 
pie  and  the  nobles,  in  the  reigit  of  Ladislaus  V.  and  thi;  Corvina,  wi  nkcn<  d  it 
BO  much,  that  it  was  not  in  a  state  to  resist  the  Ottomtin  powrr;  Hiid  the 
army  of  Solyman  entirely  destroyed  that  of  Hungary  in  16-26;  wlien  the 
king,  Louis  II.,  was  killed.  Two  hundred  thousand  captives  were  taken 
away  by  the  Turks.  Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  w  as  elected  king 
of  Hungary  by  the  states  in  1527.  He  found  ilie  country  weak  in  popula- 
tion,  very  poor,  divided  by  the  catholic  and  protestant  factions,  and  occu 
pied  by  the  Turkish  and  German  armies.  It  was  in  a  deplorable  state 
under  all  the  kines  of  the  house  of  Austria,  but  more  particularly  so  undei 
Leopold,  elected  in  1655.  In  his  reign,  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  the  theatre  of  revolution,  bloody  war,  and  devastation.  The  Hun- 
garians defended  their  liberties  against  Leopold ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  death  of  the  principal  nobility  on  the  scaflTold,  at  Vienna.  A  man 
named  Emeric  Tekeli,  whoso  father  and  friends  had  fallen  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  in  order  to  avenge  their  deaths,  raised  a  force  in  Hun- 
gary, in  1683,  and  joined  Mahomet  IV.,  then  besieging  Vienna.  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  princes  ol 
the  empire,  had  the  good  fortune  to  oblige  Mahomet  to  retire,  and  thus 
relieved  the  emperor  and  his  capital.  Leopold  was  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  Hungarians  ;  he  erected  a  scaffold  in  the  month  of  March, 
1687,  and  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the  year,  during  which  time  vic- 
tims without  number  were  immolated  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  shucking  butcheries  which  the  Hungarians  saw  practised  on  their 
countrymen,  filled  them  with  horror  and  intimidated  them.  The  Turks 
were  twice  repulsed  and  Hungary  submitted.  Transylvania  was  con- 
quered, and  in  possession  of  the  Imperialists.  The  crown,  which,  since 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  L  had  been  elective,  was  now  declared  hereditary; 
and  Joseph,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  king  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1687.  It  continued  in  ;',?  ruFsession  of  the  Old  Austrian  House  until  the 
death  of  Charles  VI..  f  iO. 

After  his  death,  Wana  Tin  .asa,  his  daughter,  who  had  married  into  the 
Houseof  Lorraintv  .int  wx-i  i  /  right  heiress  to  his  hereditary  states,  was  in 
great  danger  of  be.ng  Ooprivod.  France  and  Bavaria  overran  her  domin- 
ions ;  but  at  length  she'  ivrcame  all  her  difficulties  ;  her  husband,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  VIi.  of  Bavaria,  was  also  invested  with  the  joint 
sovereignty.  She  dying  in  1780,  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, succeeded.  He  dying  in  1790,  his  next  brother,  Peter  Leopold, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  became  king  of  Hungary;  but  died  five  months 
aflc*  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Francis. 

By  tne  constitution  of  Hungary  the  crown  is  still  held  to  be  elective. 
This  puint  is  not  disputed.  All  that  is  insisted  on  is,  that  the  lieir  of  the 
House  of  Austria  should  be  elected  as  often  as  a  vacancy  happens 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  name  of  Prussians  was  unknown  till  the  tenth  century ;  and  iti 
etymology  I  •  very  uncertain ;  some  authors  suppose  that  the  former  in- 
habitants, alluding  to  their  proximity  to  the  Russians,  called  themselvei 
Porussi,  or,  bordering  on  the  Russians;  forpo,  in  the  old  Prussian  lan- 
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ctiaire  Kijffnifles  near.  In  that  age  the  king;  or  Poland  took  groat  pains,  and 
even  in  I'le  uso  of  fire  and  Bword,  fur  the  conversion  of  the  pagim  Fru». 
uiana  to  ClinstLnnity.  Bolcslaua  I.  bei^an  with  chastisins  the  Piuffiiani 
for  the  murder  of  St.  Ibcrt,  or  Adelbert,  railed  the  aposile  of  that  nation- 
His  succcMijors  hud  aLvo  several  quarrels  with  the  Prussians  ;  and  Hoica 
luus  IV  who  fomniitifcd  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  lost  his  life  in 
an  unsuccessful  battle  in  1163. 

Ill  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Prussians  ravaged  Culm,  Cujavia  and 
Masovia;  upon  which  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  was  obliged  to  apply 
for  assistance   to   his    allies,  who   all   wore  the  cross,   which  emblem 
they  carried  into  the  field  against  the  Prussians,  whom  they  considered  m 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.     But  all  their  efforts  proving  iiiefT 
ual,  the  duke  applied  to  the  German  knights  of  thi  Teutonic  or(l( 
strongly  represcined  the  great  importance  of  defending  the  frontu   - 
eordiiip^ly.  in  1230,  they  obtained  the  palatinates  of  Culm  and  Dobera      ■> 
twenty  years,  and  afterwards  forever,  with  the  absolute  auihority 
any  future  conquests  in  Prussia.     These  knights,  after  a  long  and  bio  .Jw 
war,  during  the  space  of  fifty-three  years,  by  the  assistance  of  the  sworct 
bearing  knights,  subdued  the  whole  country.     A  war  afterwards  broke 
.lUt  between  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  Lithuanians,  whi(!h  was  attend- 
ed with  the  most  dreadful  outrages.     These  knights  made  ntigion  the 
cloak  of  their  amhilious  views,  mid,  under  the  pretence  of  propagating  the 
gospel  of  peace,  committed  the  most  inliuman  barbarities  ;  nay,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  that  they  extirpated  the  nulive  PrusMians,  and  planted  the 
Geiin''  IS  there  in  their  stead.     Their  territory  nt  that  time  extoiidcd  from 
the  Oder  along  the  Ualtic.  to  the  bay  of  Finland,  and  rctuaincd  ciiics  like 
Dantzic,  Klbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  Ac.     Dut,  in  1410,  ih>   r  savage  zeal  re- 
ceived a  terrible  check  ;  for  alter  a  most  bloody  battle  they  were  wholly 
defeated. 

In  IS.!)!  half  of  Prussia  revoltcMi  from  its  obedience  to  the  Teutonic 
order,  arid  declared  for  Casimir  Ml.,  king  of  Poland.  This  occasioned  a 
fresh  cfriision  of  blood :  till  at  last  a  peace  was  concluded  in  14fi6,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  part  now  called  Polish  Prussia  should  con- 
tinue a  free  province  under  the  kim^'s  protection;  and  that  the  knights  and 
the  grand-tnaster  should  possess  the  other  part,  acknowledging  them- 
belvps  vassals  of  Poland.  The  knights  soon  endeavoured,  but  in  vai'i,  to 
throw  off  this  yoke.  In  15 If)  they  raised  new  wars,  which  were  termina- 
ted in  1525  by  a  peace  concluded  nt  Cracow ;  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  margrave  Albert,  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  should  be 
acknowledged  duke  or  sovereign  of  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  which  he 
was  to  hold  ns  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  which  was  to  descend  to  his  male 
heirs;  and  upon  failure  of  male  issue,  to  hisbrothersand  their  male  heirs. 
Thus  ended  the  sovereignly  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia,  after  it  had 
subsisted  three  hundred  years. 

The  new  duke  favoured  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  into 
his  dominions,  wd  founded  the  university  of  Konigsberg.  The  elector. 
Joachim  added  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  the  electoral  house  of  Branden- 
burg, wiih  which  it  had  been  closely  connected.  'I'he  reign  of  the  elec- 
tor George  William  was  unhappily  distinguished  by  the  calamities  of  a 
thirty  years'  war,  in  which  Prussia  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  William,  called  the  "great  elector,"  fmm  hio  extraor- 
dinary talents  as  a  general,  a  statesman,  and  a  politician,  obtained,  in 
1656.  by  a  treaty  with  Poland,  an  extinction  of  the  homage  heretofore  paid 
to  that  kingdom  :  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  powers  of  Kurope,  a 
sovereign  indepeitdcnt  duke.  He  m  ide  firm,  his  right  in  Juliers  ;  ob- 
tained Cleves;  recovered  part  of  Ponierania;  and  increased  the  popula- 
tion of  his  coimtry  by  affording  an  asyluti:  to  the  refugees  of  Prance,  after 
the  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV'.  Frederic, 
his  son,  raised  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  .i  kingdom;  and  on  the  18th  oi 
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January,  1701,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  placed 
the  crown  with  his  own  hands,  on  his  own  head  and  thut  of  his  consort; 
soon  after  which  lie  was  acknowledged  king  of  Prussia  by  all  the  other 
Christian  powers.  His  son,  Frederic  William  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1713,  greatly  increased  the  population  of  his  country  by  the  favourable 
reception  he  gave  to  the  distressed  and  persecuted  Saltzburgers,  as  his 
grandfather  had  done  by  making  it  an  asylum  to  the  Huguenots,  when 
driven  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  ilie  edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year 
1684.  He  was  wise,  bold,  and  economical ;  his  principal  study  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  kingdom. 

Tills  monarch  was  succeeded  in  1740  by  his  son  Frederic  H.,  then  in 
the  29ih  year  of  his  age,  who  rendered  his  kingdom  formidable  by  his 
valour  and  his  prudence,  and  promoted  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  by 
an  amendment  and  simplificatioii  of  the  laws,  the  increase  of  commerce, 
and  many  wise  regulations.  His  depredations  on  Poland,  and  his  arbitrary 
and  unjust  violation  of  the  guaranteed  privileges  of  Dantzic,  as  well  as  the 
oppressions  which  the  city  of  Thorn  endured,  though  they  might  serve  to 
aggrandize  his  kingdom,  sullied  his  name  in  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  pos- 
terity.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  the  same'  year,  Fre- 
deric led  a  large  army  into  Silesia,  to  a  considerable  part  of  which  duchy 
he  laid  claim.  He  for  some  time  maintained  a  war  against  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  who  was  married  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany; but  on  the  13th  of  June,  1712,a  treaty  between  the  queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  signed  at  Breslau ;  by  which  the  former 
ceded  to  the  latter  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  county  of  Glatz  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  engaged  to  pay  certain  merchants  of 
London,  the  sums  which  they  had  advanced  to  the  late  emperor,  com- 
monly called  "  the  Silesian  loan ;"  and  at  the  peace  of  Ai.x-la-Chapelle, 
the  contracting  powers  guaranteed  to  him  -.  natever  had  been  thus  ceded. 
His  father  had  ever  paid  peculiar  attention  to  hir  army,  but  the  attention 
of  the  son  was  more  judiciously  and  effectually  directed  :  for,  in  the  year 
1756,  he  had  150,000  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  At  that  time  a  leaeue 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  empress-queen,  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  had  secretly  be- 
come a  party  to  this  confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  subdue  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  partition  them  among  the  contracting  powers. 
Frederic  obtained  early  and  authentic  information  of  his  danger  from  Sax- 
ony, and  proceeded  with  no  less  spirit  than  effect  to  avert  it.  He  marched 
a  powerful  army  into  that  electorate;  compelled  the  troops  of  the  elector 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  became  master  of  Dresden ;  entered  the  palace, 
got  possession  of  the  corespondence  which  had  been  carrying  on  against 
him,  and  published  to  all  Europe  the  authentic  documents  he  had  thus 
obtained;  which  fully  justified  him  in  the  hostilities  he  had  thus  com- 
menced. The  war  soon  after  raged  with  great  fury,  and  the  empress  ol 
Russia  joined  the  confederacy  against  this  devoted  monarch ;  but  his  un- 
paralleled exertion,  judicious  measures,  and  personal  bravery,  which  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  wealth  and  arms  of  Great  Britain,  finally 
baffled  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies,  and  the  general  peace  which  was 
ratified  in  17G3,  terminated  his  labours  in  the  field. 

The  Great  Frederic,  long  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy,  And  par  excellence  the  hero  of  the  age,  brought  to  perfection  what 
his  father  had  so  successfully  begun.  He  resisted  the  power  of  halt 
Europe,  and,  by  his  conquests  and  the  wisdom  of  hta  administration,  he 
doubled  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  almost  the  extent  of  his  territo- 
ries. He  was  as  great  in  his  projects  as  he  was  fortunate  in  t' eir  execu- 
tion; he  was  a  legislator,  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  philoso- 
pher. Indeed  it  may  be  said,  he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  nature  only 
nroduces  at  long  intervals ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
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that  instead  of  exeecising  a  paternal  care  for  his  people,  he  regarded  tho 
Ptussiiin  nation  as  a  foreign  general  regards  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand ;  his  sole  thoughts,  in  fact,  appearing  to  be  constantly  centred  iii  the 
love  of  fame  and  power.     We  collect  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Moore,  the 
following  description  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  as  he  appeared  at 
the  timelhe  sketch  was  written :  "  The  king  of  Prussia  is  below  the  mid- 
die  size,  well-made,  and  remarkably  active  for  his  time  of  life.     He  has 
become  hardy  by  exercise  and  a  laborious  life,  for  his  constitution  seems 
originally  to  have  been  none  of  the  strongest.     His  look  announces  spirit 
and  penetration ;  he  has  fine  blue  eyes,  and  his  countenance,  upon  iho 
whole,  may  be  said  to  be  agreeable.      His  features  acquire  a  wonderful 
ieotee  of  animation  while  he  converses.    He  stoops  considerably,  and 
inclines  his  head  almost  constantly  on  one  side ;  his  tone  of  voice  is  the 
clearest  almost  imaginable.     He  talks  a  great  deal,  yet  those  who  hear 
him  regret  that  he  does  not  say  a  great  deal  more.    His  observations  are 
always  lively,  very  often  just,  and  few  men  possess  the  talent  of  repartee 
in  greater  perfection.     He  hardly  ever  varies  his  dress,  which  consists  ol 
a  blue  coat  lined  and  faced  with  re**..  <  nd  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches ; 
he  always  wears  boots  with  hussa;  ;v)ps,  wliich  fall  in  wrinkles  about  hia 
ankles.    From  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  this 
king  dedicates  all  his  hours,  methodically,  to  particularoccupations,  either 
of  business  or  amusement.     He  seldom  appears  at  the  queen's  court,  or 
any  place  wliere  women  form  part  of  the  assembly ;  consequently  he  is 
seldom  seen  at  festivals.    All  his  hours  not  employed  in  business  he 
spends  in  reading,  music,  or  the  society  of  a  few  people  whom  he  esteems. 
The  only  repose  which  the  king  allows  to  himself,  is  between  tlie  hours 
of  ten  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning ;  the  rest  of  his  time,  in  every  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  devoted  to  action  either  of  the  body  or  mind,  or'both. 
While  few  objects  are  too  great  for  this  monarch's  genius,  none  seem  too 
small  for  his  attention.     Although  a  man  of  wit,  yet  he  can  continue 
methodically  the  routine  of  business  with  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  tlie  greatest  dunce.    The  meanest  of  his  subjects  may  apply  to  him  in 
writing  and  are  sure  of  an  answer.     His  first  business  every  morning  is 
the  perusing  of  papers  addressed  to  him.     A  single  word,  written  with  his 
pencil  in  the  margin,  indicates  the  answer  to  be  given,  which  is  afterwards 
made  out  in  form  by  his  secretaries.     He  sits  down  to  dinner  precisely  at 
noon  ;  of  late  he  has  allowed  more  time  at  this  repast  than  formerly ;  it  is 
generally  after  three  before  he  leaves  the  company.    Eight  or  nine  of  his 
officers  are  generally  invited  to  dine  with  him.     At  table,  the  king  likes 
that  every  person  should  appear  to  be  on  a  footing,  and  that  tiie  conver- 
sation siiould  be  carried  on  with  perfect  freedom.    It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  enjoy  an  office  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  service, 
withojt  performing  the  duty  of  it;  but  to  those  who  know  their  business, 
and  perform  it  exactly,  he  is  an  easy  and  equitable  master.     The  king 
understands  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  his  servants  are  never  exposed  to 
the  ridiculous  or  contradictory  orders  of  ignorance,  or  the  mortification  of 
caprice.     His  favourites,  of  whatever  kind,  were  never  able  to  acquire  in- 
fluence over  him  in  anything  regarding  business.     Nobody  ever  knew  bet- 
ter than  this  prince  how  to  discriminate  between  the  merits  of  those  who 
serve  him  in  the  important  departments  of  the  state  and  those  who  con- 
tribute to  his  amusement.     A  man  who  performs  the  duty  of  his  office 
with  alertness  and  fidelity  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  king  being 
fond  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  his  enemy ;  let  the  one  be  re- 
galed at  the  king's  table  every  day,  while  the  other  never  receives  a  sin- 
gle invitation,  yet  the  real  merit  of  both  is  known;  and  if  his  adversary 
should  ever  try  to  turn  the  king's  favour  to  the  purpose  of  private  hatred 
or  malice,  the  attempt  would  be  repelled  with  disdain,  and  the  evil  he  in- 
tended for  another  would  fall  upon  himself.    The  steady  and  unwearied 
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attention  which  this  mon;irch  has  bestowed,  for  more  than  forty  years,  to 
he  discipline  of  the  arnij-,  is  unparalleled  either  in  the  ancient  or  moderu 
history  of  mankind.  Tiiis  perseverance  of  the  king,  as  it  is  without  ex- 
ample, so  it  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  extraordinary  character. 
That  degree  of  exertion  which  a  vigorous  mind  is  capable  uf  making  on 
some  very  important  occasions,  Frederic  II.  has  made  during  his  whole 
reign  at  a  stretch,  without  permitting  pleasure,  indolence,  disgust,  or  dis- 
appointment to  interrupt  his  plan  for  a  single  day ;  and  he  has  obliged 
every  person,  throughout  the  various  departments  of  his  government,  to 
make  the  like  exertion  as  far  as  their  characters  and  strength  could  go. 
In  what  manner  must  such  a  king  be  served !  and  what  is  he  not  capable 
of  performing !  Twice  every  year  he  makes  the  circuit  of  his  dominions. 
This  great  prince  is  so  perfectly  exempt  from  suspicion  and  personal  fear, 
that  he  resides  at  Sans  Souci,  in  liis  electoral  dominions,  without  any 
guard  whatever ;  an  orderly  sergeant  or  corporal  only  attends  in  the  day. 
time,  to  carry  occasional  orders  to  the  garrison  at  Potsdam,  whither  he 
alway  returns  in  the  evening." 

Frederic  died  in  1786,  and  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  William  II. 
(by  some  called  Frederic  HI.)  an  extensive  and  prosperous  kingdom,  a 
large  and  well-disciplined  army,  and  a  well-filled  treasury  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  commanding  talents,  that  energy,  or  that  patient  per- 
severance, which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  predecessor.  The  finan- 
ces of  Prussia  were  soon  exhausted ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  rank 
among  the  Kuropean  states  to  which  Frederic  the  Great  had  elevated  her, 
she  was  obliged  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  continent,  which,  without  his  genius,  could  not  be  maintained.  Fred- 
eric William  U.  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic 
William  HI. 

By  the  partil.'on  of  Poiand  in  1793,  and  its  final  dismemberment  in  17D5, 
Prussia  acquired  a  great  extension  of  territory,  including  the  important 
city  of  Dantzic,  and  upwards  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  17!)6  the 
Prussian  cabinet  made  a  secret  treaty  with  France;  and  after  many  sin- 
ister and  vascillaiing  movements,  Prussia  resolved  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  strict  neutrality,  which,  in  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  was  im- 
possible. In  1803  France  occupied  Hanover;  and  in  I8U5,  when  a  third 
coalition  was  forming  against  France,  Prussia  wavered  more  than  ever 
Alexander  of  Russia  appeared  at  Berlin,  p>^-i  brought  about  the  conven- 
tion of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  1803;  but  after  '  attle  of  Austerlitz,  Prussia 
sought  for  and  obtained  peace  with  Fram  i  was  consequently  com- 

pelled to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  A^ain,  ./nen  Napoleon  had  concluded 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  stepped  forwarc*  to  arrest  his  gigan- 
tic power;  but  the  battle  of  Jrna  disclosed  to  the  world  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  contend  again.--*  the  emperor  and  his  confederated  allies. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  reduced  Prussia  to  half  its  former  dimensions,  which 
half  had  to  support  150,000  French  soldiers  until  the  end  of  1808,  and  to 
pay  120  millions  of  francs,  while  French  troops  were  to  retain  possession 
of  the  fortresses  of  St.'^^ttin,  Kustrien,  and  Glngau.  The  minister  Von 
Stein,  who  was  long  nt  the  head  of  affairs,  was  a  most  uncompromising 
enemy  of  France,  and  being  in  consequence  compelled  by  them  tu  quit 
Germany,  Baron  Hardenberg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
as  state-chancellor.  The  continuance  of  French  oppression  at  length 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  people.  AfterNapoleoirs  Russian  campaign  the 
population  rose  en  masse,  and  to  their  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed Europe,  the  completeness  of  his  discomfiture  may  tie  mainly  at 
tributed.  The  part  which  Prussia  played  in  this  great  game  of  war  \\% 
have  elsewhere  related,  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  limits  of  ou 
work  to  make  needless  repetitions ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  at  >ho 
general  peace  of  ldl5,  Prussia  became  more  powerful  than  ever ;  fur  ni 
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Ihoun'i  a  portion  of  her  Polish  dominions  passed  into  the  hands  of  Russia, 
it  was  niuro  than  compensated  hy  valuable  acquisitions  in  Saxony,  Pome< 
rania,  ^c.  In  June,  1840,  the  king  died,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son, 
Frederic  IV.,  a  prince  possessing  many  amiable  qualities.  His  majesty 
has  since  paid  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  sponsor  to  the  infant 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  following  observations  are  so  explanatory  of  the  present  influence 
of  Prussia  in  the  scale  of  European  politics,  that  we  unhesitatingly  adopt 
them,  from  "  The  Brittannia  ;"  and  in  transferring  them  to  our  pages,  beg 
to  acknowledge  their  worth  :  "  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  Prussia  has  been 
tranquil.  Her  tremendous  suflfering  in  the  war  closed  in  a  triumph  of  the 
most  exalting  and  memorable  rank.  Of  all  nations  she  alone  had  the  pre- 
eminent honour  of  sharing  in  the  consummate  victory  which  extinguished 
the  French  empire ;  and  since  that  period  she  has  advanced  in  a  course  of 
tranquil  but  progressive  prosperity. 

Prussia  is  a  despotism,  but  the  beau  ideal  of  a  despotism.  As  Plato 
imagined  a  republic,  the  future  Plato  who  shall  adopt  the  cause  of  despo> 
tism  nilglit  refer  to  its  reality  as  the  most  expressive  instance  of  a  govern- 
ment  directed  by  the  sole  will  of  an  intelligent,  active  and  patriotic  king. 
Bacon,  we  think,Rays  that  if  an  angel  were  on  the  throne,  despotism  would 
be  the  finest  government  in  the  world.  This  is  true,  for  the  unity  of 
council,  the  decision  of  conduct,  the  power  which  prevents  tumults,  and 
the  itnpariiality  which  provides  for  justice  to  all,  are  the  first  essen- 
tials to  all  government.  But,  since  men  are  not  angels,  and  the  best 
of  kings  cannot  he  security  for  the  principles  of  his  successor,  we 
are  compelled  to  find  that  security  in  ^constitutional  restraints,  in  laws 
regulating  the  conduct  of  kings  as  well  as  of  subjects,  in  coronation  oaths, 
which  are  obligations,  and  in  penalties  which  protect  those  obligations. 

The  chief  immediate  expenditure  of  all  European  nations  is  in  theii 
means  of  defence,  whether  military  or  naval.  In  England  it  is  enormous. 
At  this  moment  of  universal  peace,  a  peace,  too,  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
expenses  of  the  fleet  and  army  are  not  under  twelve  millions  uf  pounds. 
It  is  worth  our  wonder  to  ki  jw,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  military 
force  of  Prussia,  500,000  men,  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  expense  of 
the  force  of  England,  or  90,000.  This  is  by  the  simple  but  admirable 
arrangement  of  dividing  the  whole  force  into  two  parts,  the  standing  army 
and  the /ani/we/ir.  The  landwehr  is  a  standing  militia,  which  forms  the 
reserve  of  the  army,  and  is  augmented  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
troops,  instead  of  supplying  recruits  to  them.  This  system  is  peculiar  to 
Prussia,  and  is  thus  organized.  The  standing  army  is  merely  the  mili- 
tary school,  and  the  landwehr  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  army.  The 
landwehr  of  the  first  class  perform  the  annual  exercises  with  the  regular 
troops,  and  the  eye  of  a  military  observer  would  detect  no  difference  in 
the  mantEuvres  of  either  corps.  The  second  levy  consists  chiefly  of 
soldiers  who  have  been  drafted  from  the  standing  army  to  tho  first  levy, 
and  from  thence  to  the  second,  when  arrived  at  the  requisite  age.  The 
number  of  men  required  for  the  regular  army  is  taken  from  those  between 
20  and  25  years  of  age,  the  remainder  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the  second 
levy  (or  landwehr  of  the  second  class).  The  period  uf  service  in  the  army 
is  fur  three  years ;  but  young  men  of  any  station  in  life  are  allowed,  in- 
stead, to  enter  the  army  as  volunteers,  and  serve  as  privates  for  one  year, 
without  receiving  any  pay.  At  the  end  of  one  year  they  go  over  to  the 
reserve,  in  which  they  continue  two  years;  the  others, after  three  years 
in  the  army  and  two  in  the  reserve,  are  sent  into  the  levy  of  the  first  class ; 
and  after  twelve  years'  service  in  the  army,  the  reserve  and  the  landwehr 
of  the  first  (Aass  pass  into  the  landwehr  of  the  second.  The  horses  for 
the  cavalry  of  the  landwehr  are  furnished  by  the  landed  owners  of  the 
Circle  during  the  continuance  of  the  annual  exercises.    When  arrived 
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at  the  age  of,  39,  the  soldiers  of  the  second  levy  are  incorporated  in  tha 
landstrum,  where  they  remain  until  the  age  of  50  ;  they  are  then  released 
from  all  militarv  service. 

We  believe  that  Louis  Philippe  is  as  perfectly  sincere  in  his  wish  for 
peace,  as  Englund  is.  But  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  have 
none  of  his  good  sense,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  is  the 
dream  of  every  cobbler  in  France.  We  agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  that 
France  would  much  more  probably  lose  than  gain  by  an  attack  on  those 
provinces.  Supposing  England  to  be  wholly  passive,  which  it  is  notori. 
ous  that  she  would  not  be,  nay,  could  not,  or  that  Russia  would  look  on, 
German  resistance,  in  its  present  state  of  preparation,  would  be  fornjid- 
ahle.  The  former  facility  of  French  conquest  on  the  Rhine  arose  almost 
wholly  from  the  weakness  of  the  little  Rhenish  principalities,  too  small  to 
resist  separately  and  too  jealous  to  unite.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
those  states  are  now  consolidated  into  the  Prussian  sovereignty,  and  rest 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Austria." 

The  principal  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  lies  continuously  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Russia  and  Mecklenburg.  The 
inland  frontier  of  this  part  of  the  monarchy  on  the  east  and  south  is  sufli. 
ciently  connected;  but  on  the  west  side  its  outline  is  very  irregular,  some 
small  independent  states  being  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Prus- 
sian dominions.  But  exclusive  of  this  principal  portion,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive Prussian  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  ;  which  is  separated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  by  HesseCassell,  part  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  &c.  The  canton  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  and  some 
detached  territories  in  Saxony,  also  belong  to  Prussia.  Considering  the 
importance  of  making  Prussia  a  first-rate  power  as  a  counterpoise  to 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  France  on  the  other,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  her  share  of  Poland  was  diminished,  and 
that  her  territories  were  not  rendered  more  compact. 
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HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  Nkthbrlands,  or  Low  Countries,  which  now  form  two  populous 
kingdoms,  though  of  second-rate  importance  when  compared  with  the 
great  European  powers,  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
mere  dreary  marshes  and  dismal  forests  of  vast  extent,  which  were  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  sea.  This  inhospitable  low  track  was  thinly 
inhabited  hy  people  of  German  origin,  called  Batavians  and  Frisians,  many 
of  whom  lived  in  miserable  huts,  raised  on  wooden  piles,  or  built  upon 
mounds  of  sand,  to  secure  them  above  the  reach  of  the  tides.  But  it  is 
not  to  he  understood  that  the  entire  region  was  of  this  description; 
although  it  has  been  graphically  said,  that  whole  forests  were  occasion- 
ally thrown  down  by  a  tempest,  or  swept  away  by  inundati<ln — that  the 
8ca  had  no  limits  and  the  earth  no  so.  idity.    The  higher  grounds,  extend 
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ina  from  tho  l^'iine  to  the  Scheldt,  including  that  vast  extent  of  woody 
ccuntry,  the  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  were  inhabited  by  viiriuus  tribes 
of  the  German  race,  who  subsisted  by  agriculture  and  the  chase.  They 
had  towns  and  villagoii  in  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  their  country  produced 
abundart  supplies  of  corn  and  cattle  ;  thev  were  courageous  and  uncivil- 
ized; the  rites  of  Druidism  were  observed,  as  in  Britain;  and  the  people 
consisted  of  two  classes,  chiefs  and  slaves. 

When  the  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar  subdued  the  Gauls,  that  warlike 
nation  turned  their  arms  also  against  the  people  we  have  just  spoken  of, 
whose  country  they  denominated  Gallia  Belgica,  or  Belgium ;  but  they  did 
not  pursue  their  conquests  farther  towards  the  north,  thinking  probably 
that  the  desert  plains  and  patches  of  land  rising,  as  it  were,  from  their 
wbtery  bed,  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  exploring,  much  less  of 
contending  for.  They  accordinely  oflfered  peace  and  alliance  to  that  part 
of  the  Netherlands  now  called  Holland  ;  while  the  Frisians  were  left  to 
Btruijglo  with  the  Roman  legions  for  their  liberty.  From  the  writings  of 
CcBsar  we  learn  that  Flanders  was  occupied  by  the  Menappi  and  Morini, 
Brabant  by  the  Atuatini,  Hainault  and  Namur  by  the  Nervii  (so  remark- 
able for  desperate  courage  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  veterans  of 
liome),  Luxemburg  and  Limburg  by  the  Ebiirones,  ice.  Caesar  emphati- 
cally describes  the  Belgians  as  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  and 
observes  that  in  stature  and  bulk  they  surpass  the  Uomans.  But  though 
they  fought  with  an  energy  and  determination  which  notiiing  could  ex- 
ceed, the  discipline  and  military  skill  of  the  Romans  eventuiilly  obtained 
th'  mastery.  In  subduing  this  brave  people  the  Romans  had  recourse  to 
the  most  barbarous  practises  of  ancient  warfare  ;  and  for  a  time  either  ex- 
termination or  expulsion  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  conquer  their  fierce 
Bnd  valiant  spirits ;  thus  we  read,  that  in  Ca;sar's  celebrated  battle  with  the 
Nervii,  near  Namur,  the  army  of  the  confederated  tribes,  amounting  to 
60,000  men,  was  reduced  to  500,  and  that  on  taking  the  town  of  Tongres 
he  sold  53,000  of  the  Atuatici  for  slaves.  By  degrees,  however,  they  be- 
came incorporated  with  their  conquerors,  adopted  their  manners,  and 
served  in  their  armies,  proving  themselves,  in  many  memorable  instances, 
the  ablest  auxiliaries  that  ever  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  legions. 
In  this  state  they  remained  for  about  four  centuries,  during  which  time 
the  Belgic  population  underwent  considerable  changes  from  the  successive 
invasions  of  ttie  Franks  from  the  north,  whose  progress  westward  ter- 
minated in  their  establishing  the  Prankish  empire  in  Gaul. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  notice,  that  when  the 
Romans  subjugated  any  country,  the  inhabitants,  however  barbar  ws, 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  advantages  of  civi..  n '. 
life,  and  that  the  subsequent  prosperity  and  rank  to  which  they  attains' 
in  the  scale  of  nations  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  connexion  which 
subsisted  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  Belgic  provinces.  F  rom  the  Romans  ihey  learned  how  to  redeem  their 
inundated  lands  from  the  briny  flood,  by  constructing  dykes,  embank- 
ments, and  canals ;  and  as  they  were  naturally  an  active  and  intelligent 
people,  they  drained  their  marshes,  and  prepared  the  land  not  merely  as 
pasture  for  cattle  and  the  growth  of  corn,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables;  while  towns  and  villages  were  built  on  higher 
ground,  and  the  country,  instead  of  being  a  dreary  waste  of  bog-land 
and  water,  presented  to  the  eye  a  varied  prospect  of  fertility,  and  an  indus- 
trious population.  Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire,  when 
its  rulers  were  compelled  to  withd-aw  their  troops  from  the  provinces, 
Gallia  Belgica  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  and  it  was  successively  over- 
run by  the  various  tribes  fiom  the  north  of  Germany.  But  notwith- 
standing these  serious  disadvantages,  tlie  spirit  of  improvement  kept 
pace  with  the  age;  more  land  was  reclaimed  from  the  ocean,  and  ren- 
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dered  both  productive  and  habitable.  The  maritimr  lowland  descendant! 
of  the  Muiiupii)  now  blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisi^ins,  continued  to 
prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture.  Large  towns  had  been  built,  and 
many  arts  and  manufactures,  brought  from  other  countries,  were  curried 
on  with  credit  and  success.  Uruges,  (ihent,  Antwerp,  and  other  towns 
rose  into  importaaice,  and  the  commercial  impertance  of  tho  Flemings 
was  universally  acknowlcdsed. 

At  what  precise  time  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  it  Ih  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  certainty ;  but  we  know  that,  previoux  to  (ho  reign  of 
Charlemai{ne,  the  conversion  of  the  people  had  become  general,  and  that 
churches  and  monasteries  existed  'n  various  parts  of  the  country.  Uut 
no  trace  of  the  fierce  and  valiant  'warriors  of  tormer  days  reinitinud  ;  their 
swurds  had,  indeed,  been  turned  into  ploughohurcs,  and  tlirir  spearn  into 
pruning-hooks,  but  feudal  institutions  had  converted  the  free  sons  of  (he 
soil  into  abject  vassals,  who  now  toiled  only  to  enrich  tlie  baronial  lords 
and  haughty  priests,  whose  powers  and  possessions  were  immense.  This 
state  of  vassalage  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the  towns,  the  iiihubitaiili 
of  which  were  mostly  merchants  and  manufactures,  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  citizens.  Their  industry  and  ingenuity  not  only  made 
them  wealthy,  but  obtained  for  them  attention  and  respect ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  they  elected  their  own  magistrates,  made  their  own  laws, 
fortified  their  cities,  and  organized  a  regular  militia  from  among  them- 
selves, so  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  privileges  and  defend  their 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  foreign  princes  or  their  own  pow- 
erful nobles.  At  the  period  to  which  wc  are  now  referring,  the  inarilime 
commerce  of  tho  Flemings  had  made  a  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  they  had  obtained  large  importations  uf  wool. 
Their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  stuflfs  and  cloths  had  established 
for  them  a  market  in  every  foreign  port ;  the  herring-fishery  was  also  a 
great  source  of  wealth ;  and  to  these  they  added  a  large  trude  in  curn, 
salt,  and  jewelry. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties, 
and  imperial  cities :  Brabant,  or  Lower  Lorraine,  and  afterward  Luxem- 
burg, Limburg,  and  Gueldrcs,  wore  governed  by  dukes;  Flanders,  Hui- 
land,  Zealand,  Hainault,  Artois,  Naniur,  and  Zutphen,  by  counts.  Fries- 
land  Proper  remained  a  free  lordship;  Utrecht  became  a  bishopric,  the 
secular  authority  of  the  bishop  extending  over  Groningen  and  Overyssel, 
Of  all  these  realms,  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the  most  powerful,  and, 
after  their  possessions  had  passed,  in  1383,  to  the  more  powerful  house 
of  Burgundy,  the  latter,  partly  by  marriages,  partly  by  force  or  cession, 
obtained  possession  of  tho  largest  part  of  the  Low  Countries. 

During  the  crusades  the  Flemish  burghers  obtained  great  advantages, 
owing  to  the  mania  with  which  many  of  tho  nobles  were  seized  to  join 
the  holy  leaguers.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  equipping  armies  to  com- 
bat against  the  Saracens,  they  were  induced  to  part  with  their  lands  and 
to  grant  great  privileges  and  political  powers  to  (heir  wealthy  tenants,  who 
thus  were  enabled  to  purchase  independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
own,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  '*  The  people,  conscious  of  their 
power,  gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so  many  concefsions,  that  the 
provinces  formed,  in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were  only  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  monarch  of  France  and  his  nobles.  When  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  subject  to  despotism,  and  involved  in  comparative  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, the  court  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence  of 
liberty,  civilization,  and  useful  knowledge ;  and  when  the  ships  of  other 
nations  scarcely  ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those  of  the  Flemish 
merchants  traversed  the  ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed  tho 
commerce  and  wealth  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  state  the  provinces 
.ong  continued,  until  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  duke  of  Bur 
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Bundy,  nbtiut  the  middle  of  the  flfleenlh  century.  Previous  to  this  event, 
we  And  only  uncniiiiected  duchies,  cuuiUie!),  lurdships,  and  towns,  with 
innuineruiile  ri|{hts,  claims,  and  privileges,  advHncRd  Hnd  enforced  now  by 
iiubiL'Ots  uiid  vHitsals  against  eacli  other  or  attainst  their  lords ;  and  now 
by  lords  and  vassals  againiit  the  monarch,  without  the  expression  of  any 
collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a  nation.  Under  the  Uurgundian  dynasty 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  enjoyed 
a  remarkahle  protperiiV'  The  famous  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
instituted  in  1430  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  city  of 
Vprcs  had  -1,000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent  50,000  weavers.  Bruges 
and  Antwerp  were  the  great  marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  contained 
each  about  !200,000  inhabitants,  in  the  Flemish  court  of  the  duke  of  Our- 
?iindy.  named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxurious  living  was  carried 
to  a  vicious  and  foolish  excess-  The  wealthy  were  clad  in  jforgeous  vel- 
vets, satins,  and  jewelry,  and  their  banquets  were  given  with  almost  in- 
credible  splendour. 

•'This  luxury  produced  depravity  and  crime  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
one  year,  1,400  murders  were  committed  in  Ghent,  in  the  gambling-houses 
and  other  resorts  of  debauchery.  The  arts  were  cultivated  with  great 
success.  Van  Dyck  invented  the  beautiful  oil  colours  for  which  the  Fle- 
mish school  is  renowned.  Painting  on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace, 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  invented  in  Belgium  at  this  period.  Most 
of  the  inagiiiKcent  cathedrals  and  town-halls  in  the  country  were  buiU  in 
the  13ih  and  M(h  centuries.  History,  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
cultivated,  and  the  University  of  Louvain  was  the  most  celebrated  in 
Kufopu-  In  1477  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty  of  the  empire  of 
Austria;  and  after  many  years  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Maximi- 
liuii  and  Uie  democratic  Flemings,  the  government,  in  1519,  descended  to 
his  grandson,  Chciiles  V.,  kin^r  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany.  In 
his  reign  the  afHuente  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained  its  liiKhest  point 
The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  100,000  were 
eii^'aged  in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts.  Bruges  annually  export- 
ed stuffs  of  Knglish  and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of  8,000,000  florins. 
The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  contained  2,500  vessels,  waiting  their  turn 
to  come  to  the  wharfs  ;  her  gates  were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  wag- 
gons; and  her  exchange  was  attended,  twice  a  day,  by  5,000  merchants, 
who  expended  130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet  given  to  Philip 
II.,  son  of  Charles  V.  The  valut  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4,0JU,100  pieces  of  gold.  Tiiis  amazing 
prosperity  experienced  a  rapid  aiij  fatal  decline  under  the  malignant 
tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip.  The  du.Hrines  of  the  protestant  reforma- 
tion had  found  very  numerous  adherent.:  in  Belgium ;  Lutlieranism  was 
preached  with  phrenzied  zeal  by  severa!  popular  fanatics,  who  drew 
around  them  crowds  amounting  jomotimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties 
of  iconoclasts  also  appeared,  aix!  demolished  the  ornamental  property  o( 
four  hundred  churches.  Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisition  had 
been  commenced  by  Charles  V. ;  but  by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in 
its  most  diabolical  extravagance.  He  filled  the  country  with  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  commissioned  the  duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate,  without  mercy, 
every  protestant  heretic  in  Belgium.  Volumes  have  been  written  to 
jescribe  the  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier,  but  sanguinary  persecutor, 
who  boasted  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had  put  to  death  ld,n0O  men 
and  women  by  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.  liuin  and 
dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous  forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to 
I'lngland,  where  they  introduced  the  manufacturing  skill  of  Bruges  and 
Ghent.  Commerce  and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled  away,  mar.y  of  the 
rich  merchants  were  reduced  to  beg  for  bread,  the  great  cities  wore  half 
deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often  devoured  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
desolated  villages." 
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Theie  opprcRBionii  being  exorcised  wilh  the  most  lyraiuiu  al  fury  bt 
Kcrdinand  of  Tuledn,  duko  of  Alva,  whom  Pliilip  had  created  govcriior, 
the  Nelherliinds  made  a  strong  effort  for  their  freedom,  and  William, 
prince  of  UraiiKC,  in  conjunction  with  his  hrother,  Count  Louis  of  Nasiau, 
undertook  the  defence  of  tha  inhabitants,  in  their  noble  struggles  fur  re. 
iigious  and  civil  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  statex  of  Holland,  in  their  own 
names  cunferrud  the  stadlholdcrship,  a  title  equivalent  to  lieutenant,  on  the 
former,  and  several  other  towns  and  provinces  declared  for  him.  He  firM 
united  them,  in  157fi,  in  one  general  association,  under  the  title  of  "The 
I'liciflciUion  of  (iheiit."  Ihit  this  union  being  soon  dissolved,  the  priiire 
luhiiured  to  the  utmost  of  hiii  power  to  form  a  more  durable  alliance, 
which  he  happily  accomplished  in  1579.  In  that  year  the  celehmicj 
loHgU'?  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  which  gave  name  to  the  United  I'ru. 
vinces  and  became  the  basis  and  plan  of  the  constitution. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  being  noniiiiated 
(he  sovereign  of  these  countries,  but  was  treacherously  shot  by  an  asaui. 
gin  named  Beltliazar  Gerhard,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Francii 
Guyon.  This  man  was  supposed  to  have  been  hired  to  perpetrate  the 
murder  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  but  no  tortures  could  force  a  confesiiion 
from  him.  The  United  Netherlands,  however,  continued  to  maintain, 
sword  in  hand,  that  liberty  to  which  they  had  raised  themselves;  and 
Elizabeth  of  Kngland  took  them  under  her  protection,  and  rendered  them 
essential  assistance.  When  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of  the 
queen,  was  sent  over  by  her  to  tlie  Netherlands  in  the  year  ICrta,  the 
•tates  appointed  him  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Provin. 
ces,  or  in  other  words  the  stadtholder;  but  his  haughty  carriage,  and  un* 
Rkilful  manner  of  conducting  tlio  war,  soon  rendered  him  unpopular,  and 
the  next  year  he  returned  to  England.  The  Dutch,  being  aflerwatds  bel< 
ter  supported  by  the  English,  bafHed  all  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  their  commerce  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  in  1603  their  cele- 
brated East  India  company  was  established.  Spain,  being  both  weaken- 
ed and  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  a  tedious  war,  in  IGO'J  agreed  lo 
an  armistice  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty 
acknowledged  the  United  Netherlands  to  be  a  free  and  independent  state. 
During  this  truce  the  republic  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  whicii  ithaa 
never  since  exceeded. 

Compelled  by  necessity  to  make  war  agauist  the  Spanish  fleets,  the 
republicans  soon  became  excellent  sailors,  and  enterprising,  indernti{,'able 
merchants,  who  visited  every  sea,  and  to  whom  no  |)ort  was  too  distant, 
no  obstacle  too  discouraging.  The  commerce  of  Cadiz,  Antwerp,  and 
Lisbon,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and  in  this  way  the  United  NctherlHiidi 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  first  commercial  state  and  the 
first  maritime  power  in  the  world  ;  for,  with  about  one  hundred  vessels  u( 
war,  they  bade  defiance  to  every  rival,  while  England  and  France  re- 
joiced in  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  established  in  IGO-3,  conquered  islands  and  kingdoms 
in  Asia;  and  with  about  two  hundred  ships,  they  carried  on  a  trade  wilh 
China  and  even  with  Japan.  They  alone  supplied  Europe  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  spice  islands.  The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  precious  jewels 
of  the  East,  all  passed  through  their  hands.  The  West  India  Company 
was  not  so  successful,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  England  and  Friiiire. 
Holland,  nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  Van  'I'romp  and  I)c  Kuytcr  were  victorious,  and  Louis  XIV,,  who 
had  laid  a  deep  plan  for  humbling  the  daring  republic,  was  finally  exhaust- 
ed, and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

These  signal  successes  were  principally  obtained  by  the  able  conduct 
of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  second  son  of  the  first  stadtholder;  and 
to  the  same  dignity  this  prince  was  chosen  when  only  twenty-one  yean 
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of  aae.  Ho  conducted  the  aTuirs  of  iIkj  stntog,  during  twriitj'  years,  with 
•real  ahilily  ntid  •iicccis.  The  latter  uartof  this  prmcu'a  govfi'iimfiit  wa« 
'ullicd  by  cruelty  and  iriftriititudc;  for  nn  procured  the  coiid'  I'.ialnm  and 
death  of  the  pensionary  Harneirelt,  to  whono  influence  ho  owed  liis  eleva- 
tion. TliiH  man,  who  wax  an  Armenian  in  religion  and  n  repuhiican  in 
politics  was  sacriflcfd  to  hia  opinions  ;  but  his  dcatli  caused  the  political 
princioles  for  which  he  suffered  to  spread  more  widely.  Thofc  who  «)p- 
posed  the  stadlhulder  were  afterwards  called  "  tlie  I.ouvestein  party,"  from 
Ue  Wilt,  burtjoiiiiistcr  of  Dort,  and  five  other  members  of  the  slates-gen- 
eral, bciriK  imprisoned  in  the  castle  for  maintaining  niicIi  sentiments. 

In  ifijl  the  war  was  again  renewed,  during  which  the  stadtholder 
Prince  Frederic  Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  first  William  (who  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Prince  Maurice,  in  1G3'))  priatly  distin 
guishod  himself.  Tlii.s  war  was  brought  to  a  period  in  ItMfl,  by  the  peace 
of  Muiisler,  by  which  treaty  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  United  Netherlands.  Frederic  was  succeeded  by  Ins  only  son 
William,  who  was  fourth  stadtholder,  being  twenty  one  years  of  ago. 
He  appears  to  have  been  anibitious,  as  was  his  father.  inltij'Ja  war 
broke  out  between  the  United  I'rovinces  and  Kngland,  tho  latter  ctHuitry 
being  under  a  republican  form  of  government :  this  war  was  terminated 
two  years  after,  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  states  of  Holland  engaged  for- 
f  vcr  10  exclude  the  house  of  Orange  from  the  stadtholdership  of  tiicir  pro- 
vince, in  l(if)5  another  war  was  kindled  with  Kngland,  at  winch  time  that 
country  had  regained  its  regal  constitution ;  this  war  continued  until  the 
treaty  of  Hreda.  The  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesiand  then  passed 
aneclict,  by  which  they  abolished  the  stadtholdership  in  their  province. 
This  was  effected  by  the  grand  pensionary  De  Wilt.  When  France 
formed  a  design  to  seize  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  crowns  of  Kngland  and  Sweden 
for  the  defence  of  tliose  countries;  by  whicli  France  was,  in  1GG8,  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Aix-ia  Chapelle;  but  soon  took  a  severe 
revenge  by  breaking  that  alliance,  and  inducing  Kngland,  with  sonieothei 
powers,  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  United  Provinces  ;  on  which  a 
war  ensued.  In  this  critical  jimcture,  tho  republic,  ni  .()7'2,  nominated 
William,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  captain  and  admiral  general ;  and 
the  populace  compelled  the  states  of  Holland  to  inve>U  him  with  the  sladt- 
hulJersliip,  which  two  years  after  was  declared  heredii.iry  in  his  family. 
He  was  the  fifth  stadtholder  and  the  third  of  that  name;  he  married  the 
nrinrrss  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.  of  Kngland,  and  becnmo 
king  of  Kngland. 

In  the  year  1C78  a  peace  was  concluded  with  France,  at  Nimeguen; 
but  it  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for,  in  IGSrt,  the  states  supporting  their 
Bladlholder  in  his  expedition  to  Kngland,  with  a  fleet  and  a  large  body  of 
troops,  France  declared  .var  against  them,  which  was  terminated  by  tho 
the  peace  of  Hyswick  in  1007.  At  length,  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1700,  the  Spanish  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  republic  hccame  involved  in  a  war  respect 
ing  that  succession,  which  continued  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

William  died  king  of  P'ngland  and  sladthidder  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  170J.  Ho  appointed  John  William  Frizo,  prince  of  Nassau  Dietz,  his 
sole  licir,  who  was  born  1687,  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  an  arm  of  the 
sea  at  Mardyke,  Hlh  July,  1711.  Three  months  afterhis  death  his  widow 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  William,  and  afterwards  be- 
came stadtholder;  but  on  the  death  of  William  III.  that  office  was  laid 
aside,  until,  in  172'i,  the  province  of  Guelders  elected  him  their  stadtholder, 
nolwiihstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  provinces. 

On  the  decease  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  Dutch  assisted  the  miccn 
of  Hungary  against  France,  which  drew  on  them  the  resentment  of  that 
12 
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power;  and  in  1747,  the  French  making  an  irruption  into  Dutch  Flanders 
the  republic  unanimously  declared  the  above  nrienlioned  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  stadilioldcr,  captaingenenil,  and  admiral-in-chicf,  making  those 
dignities  hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the  female  and  collateral 
branches.  In  the  general  war  which  broke  out  in  Europe  in  175(1,  ilie 
Dutch,  taking  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  were  perhaps  tbe  greatest  gainers, 
by  supplying  the  belligerent  powers  with  naval  and  military  stores;  and 
when  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies  ro 
kindled  the  flames  of  war,  the  most  essential  assistance  was  procured  both 
to  America  and  France,  by  means  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  St.  Kusta 
tius,  and  of  the  freights  brought  by  their  ships.  At  length  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  capture  of  an  American  packet,  that  a  treaty  between  liie 
American  States  and  the  province  of  Holland  was  actually  adjusted,  and 
that  Mr.  Laurens,  ft)rmerly  of  the  congress,  was  appointed  to  reside 
at  Amsterdam  in  a  public  capacity.  This  occasioned  the  court  of  London 
first  to  cancel  all  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  which  then  subsisted 
between  that  kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  soon  after,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  to  i^sue  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  the  republic.  The 
resentment  of  Great  Britain  proved  extremely  fatal  to  the  possessions  and 
wealth  of  the  Dutch  ;  the  island  of  St.  Kustatius,  with  a  large  fleet  of  Viilu- 
able  merchant  ships,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  naval  and  military  force  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan ;  several  home- 
ward-bound East  India  ships,  richly  laden,  were  either  taken  by  the  Kn- 
glish  or  destroyed ;  Negapatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  their  chief 
Kettlement  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  were  wrested  from  them  ;  and  a  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  bound  to  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  Dutch 
men-of-war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Zoulman,  were  obliged  tore- 
turn  to  the  Texel,  and  one  of  the  74  gun  ships  was  sunk  in  a  very  sh;irp 
action  which  happened  with  a  British  squadron  under  the  comniatid  uf 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  of  Germany,  attentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  desirous  of  procuring  for 
his  subjects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce, determined  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to  allow  a  free  navigation  on  the 
Scheldt,  which  river,  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1G18,  they  pos- 
sessed exclusively.  'I'o  procure  this,  a  ship,  bearing  the  iniperi;il  11,1}!, 
proceeded  down  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp;  the  captain  being  ordend 
not  to  submit  to  any  detention  or  examination  whatever  from  the  ships 
belonging  to  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  to  make  aiiy 
declaration  at  the  custom-houses  belonging  to  the  republic  on  that  river, 
or  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  manner  whatever.  At  the  same  time 
another  vessel  was  ordered  to  sail  from  Ostend  up  the  Scheldt  to  Ant- 
werp. They  were  both  stonoed  by  the  Dutch  on  their  passage,  \viii(h 
the  emperor  construed  into  a  (le«,'.:".rrtiion  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  repnh- 
lie,  although  by  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  entered  into  w:ih 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Scheldt  should  remain  shiil; 
in  consequence  of  which  that  river  had  remained  guarded  by  two  forls, 
Lillo  and  Licskenshock,  assisted  by  guard-ships.  .\n  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men  was  now  assembling;  and  some  imperial  troops,  witii  a  ir.iiii 
of  artillery,  advancing  towards  Lillo,  the  governor  ordered  the  sluices  to 
be  opened  in  November,  1784,  which  laid  a  lar'4e  extent  of  circnmjiceiit 
country  under  water.  A  war  bf^twecn  the  emperor  and  the  rcpnhhc 
seemed  to  be  inevitable  ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  VerMiillcs 
and  Berlin  prevented  that  evil ;  and  llie  emperor  at  length  agreed  K>  give 
up  his  claims,  on  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Dnti  h,  lo 
Indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by  lii«  pre- 
pant  ions  for  war. 

Willia.-n  V.,  the  seventh  stadtholder,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1731 
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suteeeded  to  that  dignity  when  only  thrco  years  of  ;.ge;  the  princess-dow- 
aircr,  hia  mother,  who  was  prinueas-royal  of  England,  (being  the  eldest 
dau"liter  of  George  II.),  was  appointed  governess  and  guardian  to  the 
young  prince  ;  tlie  prince  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttcl  acted  as  uaptain- 
(rcneral  and  lord-high-admiral  during  the  minority,  which  continued  until 
the  year  1766,  when  the  prince  having  attained  to  tlie  age  of  eighteen, 
took  upon  himself  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  year  following 
he  married  the  princess  Froderica  VVilhelmina  of  Prussia. 

The  amiable  manners  and  benign  disposition  of  this  prince  procured 
liim  general  esteem,  while  the  absolute  ascendancy  which  the  duke  of 
IJiunswiek  had  acquired,  during  so  long  a  minority,  over  the  mind  of  a 
prince  in  whom  gentleness  and  acquiescence  were  such  prevailing  quali- 
lifs,  caused  him  still  to  retain  his  plenitude  of  power.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  people  began  to  complain  that  the  most  undisguised 
partiality  was  shown  to  foreigners  in  the  appointments  to  ofliecs.  One  cf 
the  chief  favourites  about  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  Capcl- 
lan  Vander  i^Iarsii,  who  had  been  advanced  from  a  low  origin  to  the  stu- 
ti'Mi  of  chamberlain,  and  ennobled.  This  man  havinnr  continual  opportu- 
nities of  conversing  with  the  prince  in  private,  represented  to  him  the  ne- 
I'cssity  there  was  for  him  to  interfere,  by  exerting  that  authority  which 
tiic  states  had  vested  in  him,  and  no  longer  to  delegate  it  in  so  unqualified 
a  manner.  The  prince  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  suggestion,  and 
promised  to  act  upon  it ;  but  when  instances  W(!re  pointed  out  in  which 
lie  might  render  himself  highly  popular  by  appointing  certain  persons  to 
k'jii'jiiil  olliees,  ho  found  the  restraints  in  which  ho  had  ever  been  aecus- 
lonied  to  be  held  too  strong  to  be  broken.  This  led  Capellan  to  desert  the 
iMuse  of  his  master,  and  to  join  the  republican  party.  Soon  after  the  duke 
i)f  Brunswick  resigned  his  employment  and  quitted  tiie  country. 

Tlie  republican,  or  anti-stadtholdcrian  parly,  which,  as  we  have  already 
si'iii,  Il  id  subsisted  in  the  provinces  ever  since  the  year  1647,  or  from  the 
ilriUii  of  Maurice,  the  second  stadtholder,  found  in  the  ministry  of  France 
ilie  most  eilcctual  support  which  intrigue  and  a  lavish  distribution  of 
riKiiiey  eouKl  render.  More  than  a  million  of  money  bad  been  issued  from 
ilie  livasury  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  further  the  interests  of  this  party. 
Ilowi'vcr  secri'tly  these  practices  might  be  carried  on,  they  were  not  con- 
cciUd  IVcin  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  who  were  no  less  strenuous  to 
support  the  Orange  party.  Dissensions  thus  fomented  by  foreign  inter- 
IVreiice,  rose  to  a  destructive  height;  and  each  party  imbibed  the  most 
rancorous  spirit  against  the  other,  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  to  be  no 
loiifier  safe  for  the  prince  and  |)rinieas}  with  their  family,  to  reside  at  the 
Iliij,'iie ;  they  therefore,  in  September,  1785,  retired  to  Ninieguen.  In  this 
posture  of  jiiViirs,  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  possessed  an  elevated 
inimi,  great  abililii!s,  and  an  enterprising  spirit,  determined  on  a  very  bold 
and  decisive  measure;  which  was,  to  proceed,  without  the  jirinco,  and  with 
only  two  or  three  attendants  to  the  Hague,  to  make  the  experiment 
liow'  fur  her  presence  and  aiKlress  could  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  the  juinee  her  husband.  As  she  was  proceeding  on  her  journey 
on  the '28th  of  June,  1787,  she  was  stopped  near  Schoonhoven,  by  a  com- 
uiaiulaiit  acting  under  the  republican  party,  detained  there  during  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  and  absolutely  restricted  from  proceeding  any  farther. 
This  indignity  determined  her  to  return  to  Nieneguen,  and  a  representation 
of  the  treatment  she  had  received  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
llie  king  of  Prussia,  her  brother,  who  had  succeeded  "  the  great  Frederic  " 
on  that  throne.  The  king  8up[)orted  the  cause  of  his  sister  with  great 
warmth;  but  the  states  of  llolland  not  bi'ing  disposed  to  make  any  con- 
cessions, the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick,  nephew  to  the  duko  who  had 
filled  the  high  olliees  in  Holland,  w.as  placed  at  the  head  of  nn  army  of 
Prussians,  luuouutiiig    to    eighteen    thousand    cireclive    men,  whom  h« 
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led  on  the  13th  or  September  into  the  province  of  Guclderland,  for  Iho 
express  purpose  of  restoring  the  prince  of  Orange  to  his  rights. 

The  judicious  distribution  of  the  troops,  and  the  vigour  of  their  opera 
tions,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  commander.  A  general  panic 
seized  the  republican  party;  only  the  town  of  Goream,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Capelian,  sustained  a  bombardment  for  about  an  hour ;  the 
other  places  of  strength  opened  their  gates  at  the  first  summons.  Evrn 
the  strong  city  of  Utrecht,  in  which  were  ten  thousand  men  in  arms,  and 
whose  fortifications  had  been  greatly  strengthened,  instead  of  meeting 
with  firmness  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was  deserted  by  the  whole  re- 
publican  party,  with  all  the  precipitancy  of  desperation.  These  rapid 
successes  of  the  duke  caused  the  O'ange  party  to  gain  the  ascendency  at 
the  Hague ;  but  the  city  of  Anisterda  n  remained  determined  to  resist  to  the 
utmost ;  relying  upon  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  place,  which  both 
nature  and  art,  it  had  ever  been  supposed,  contributed  to  render  impregna- 
ble. The  duke,  however,  made  his  arrangements  for  attacking  the  city  in 
various  directions,  leading  on  his  choicest  troops  to  the  most  perilous 
assault  in  person.    After  a  very  obstinate  conflict,  some  of  the  most  im- 

f)ortant  of  the  outworks  were  taken,  which  gave  the  besiegers  a  secui? 
odgement,  and  threatened  the  city  with  a  destructive  bombardment ;  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  finding  themselves  thus  placed,  thought  it  high 
time  to  submit  to  terms. 

After  this  event,  nothing  material  occurred  till  the  invasion  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  both  in  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  1792  the  national  assembly  sent  General  Dumouriez,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  invade  Belgium,  it  being  an  object  of  first 
rate  importance  to  deprive  Austria  of  that  country ;  and,  in  November,  the 
French  general  gained  a  great  victory  at  Jcnnppe,  in  Hainault.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  Dumouriez  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Brussels. 
The  party  who  favoured  the  French  was  made  too  strong,  conjointly  with 
the  invaders,  for  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange  to  resist  the  invaders 
with  any  chance  of  success ;  accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time,  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  submitted  to  the  French;  and  it  was 
pompously  asserted  by  the  latter,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Belgians 
themselves  to  throw  off  the  government  of  Austria,  and  be  incorporated 
with  the  French  republic.  That  many  really  wished  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  though  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  were  numerous,  such  an 
union  was  not  desired  by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  anything  to  lose. 
Although  by  a  very  easy  conquest  the  French  had  gained  possession  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  emperor  of  Austria  took  immediate  measures  with  a 
view  to  its  recovery.  A  large  army,  under  the  archduke  Charles,  joined 
by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  their  English 
and  Dutch  troops,  contended  for  a  time  with  the  armies  of  France ;  but 
after  two  years  of  warfare,  in  which  the  allied  troops,  but  more  particu 
larly  the  British,  suffered  very  severely,  the  cause  of  the  stadlholder  grew 
hopeless.  When,  therefore,  in  1794,  the  victorious  banners  of  republican 
France  waved  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  the  malcontents  again  rose 
Pichegru,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in  1795,  and  by  the  favour 
of  the  popular  party  towards  the  French,  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Hol- 
land. The  hereditary  stadlholder  fled  with  his  family  to  England,  and 
the  Batavian  republic  was  formed.  May  16,  1795. 
The  old  provinces  were  now  merged  into  one  republic ;  the  legislative 

Cower,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  was  given  to  a  representative  asseni 
ly;  and  the  executive  to  a  directory  of  five.  The  new  republic  was 
obliged  '^  cede  to  France  some  southern  districts,  particularly  Maestricht. 
Venloo,  Limburg,  and  Dutch  Flanders  ;  to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  with 
that  state  ;  pay  a  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  guilders  ;  and  allow  the 
French  troops  to  occupy  its  territories.    Six  years  after,  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  alter  this  constitution.  The  republic  was  again  divided  into 
the  old  provinces;  in  addition  to  which  the  "land  of  the  generality "  was 
formed  into  an  eighth.  The  administration  of  the  government  was  sim- 
plilied;  the  legislative  assembly  diminished  to  thiriy-tive  deputies;  and 
the  executive  power  was  extended  to  a  council  of  state  of  twelve  men. 
Notwithstanding  these  alterations,  the  Batavian  republic,  incapable  of 
cfll'cting  its  ends  with  the  feeble  remains  of  its  strength,  saw  its  fleets 
overpowered  by  those  of  England ;  its  colonies  laid  waste ;  its  commerce 
limited  to  a  coasting  trade,  and  to  the  domestic  consumption ;  and  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam  ruined.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  de- 
prived  of  Ceylon,  one  of  its  richest  colonies.  When  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  atid  France,  and  the  hopes  of  better  times 
were  just  awakened,  the  halcyon  dream  was  suddenly  dispelled,  and  the 
thunder  of  war  again  resounded  on  the  shores  of  Holland.  Its  ports  were 
blockaded,  its  fleets  were  annihilated,  and  its  distant  colonies  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  British  ;  its  prosperity,  indeed,  seemed  forever  gone  ;  it  was 
treated  as  a  conquered  country,  and  all  the  advantages  promised  by  its 
republican  allies  proved  a  mere  chimera. 

In  1805,  the  Dutdi  constitution  was  changed  for  the  third  time  :  but,  so 
far  from  any  improvement  taking  place  in  tiie  condition  of  the  country,  it 
continued  to  grow  worse,  and  the  only  remedy  that  now  seemed  to  pre- 
sent  itself  was  the  incorporation  of  Holland  with  the  French  empire. 
This  accordingly  took  place  in  1806,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished being  by  erecting  it  into  a  kingdom,  of  which  Louis  Bonaparte,  one 
of  Napoleon's  brothers,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty.  But  Holland 
was  equally  unfortunate  as  a  kingdom,  as  when  it  was  designated  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic.  Though,  by  a  treaty  with  France,  King  Louis  possessed 
the  rights  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  was  disposed  to  exercise 
his  authority  with  mildness  and  impartiality,  he  was  made  the  mere  in- 
strument of  Napoleon.  It  is  true  that  he  hesitated  in  enforcing,  if  he  did 
not  resist,  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  emperor,  and  that  he  incurred  no 
small  share  of  his  disapprobation  in  consequence ;  but  his  efTorts  to  pro- 
mote the  weal  of  his  subjects  proved  wholly  inefTectual,  so  thoroughly 
controlled  was  he  by  the  power  to  whom  he  owed  his  regal  elevation. 
Holland  was  excluded  from  the  commercial  privileges  of  France,  though 
it  had  to  follow  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  The  national  debt  was  aug- 
mented 12,000,000,000  guilders.  The  only  means  by  whiih  the  merchant 
could  obtain  a  support  was  the  smuggling  trade  with  England.  Almost 
all  the  former  sources  of  prosperity  were  obstructed;  and  when  Napo- 
leon's Milan  decree  (of  Nov.  11,  1807)  was  promulgated,  and  the  Dutch 
ports  were  shut  up  against  British  commerce,  the  trade  of  Holland  was 
totally  ruined.  The  well-disposed  king,  iamentinff  evils  which  he  had  no 
power  to  remedy,  and  finding  that  if  he  retained  trie  sovereignty  he  must 
become  a  tyrant  against  his  own  will,  voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  abdi- 
cated the  crown,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  a  minor,  July  1,  1810,  and 
withdrew  into  the  Austrian  territory,  as  a  private  individual. 

Napoleon  did  not,  however,  sanction  his  brother's  measures.  The 
French  troops  at  onceoconpicd  Amsterdam,  and  a  decree  was  passed  for 
annexing  Holland  to  the  French  empire  ;  six  senators,  six  deputies  in  the 
council  of  state,  two  judges  in  the  court  of  cassation,  and  twenty-five 
deputies  in  the  legislative  body,  being  assigned  to  it.  'I'he  continental  sys* 
tein  was  then  more  strictly  enforced,  the  taxes  were  augmented,  and  the 
conscription  laws  were  introduced,  whereby  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
were  compelled  to  fi^hl  for  a  cause  against  which  they  had  formerly  con- 
tested. The  Dutch  departments,  which  had  already  been  formed  in  the 
time  of  the  kingdom,  now  constituted  two  military  divisions;  and  all  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  united  under  the  dominion 
of  France.    At  length  the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte  began  to  decline,  and 
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llio  people  looked  forward  willi  tlie  hope  that  tlieir  worst  dnys  had  passed. 
Tlie  priiu'o  of  Oriin{,'e  had  died  in  England,  in  1806;  but  hin  son  w.ih 
livini,',  and  on  him  llie  hopes  of  the  nation  were  fixed.  Tiie  Russian  cum- 
paigii  of  181:2,  so  fulal  to  the  ambition  of  the  Freneh  emperor,  was  re- 
garded by  tlie  Diileii  patriots  ns  the  advent  of  their  deiiveranee.  But 
Boiiiiparle  was  still  in  power,  and  most  of  the  fortresses  in  the  Neth- 
erlands were  garrisoned  with  the  Freneh  soldiers.  Ardent,  therefore,  as 
th(;ir  feelings  were,  and  anxio-.is  as  were  their  hopes,  tlx'y  |);itieiitly 
wntelied  that  portentous  cloud  which  appeared  in  the  polilieal  horizon, 
and  which  at  last  burst  with  desolating  fury  on  the  hosts  of  Napoleon  at 
Leipsie.  That  iniportant  battle  may  be  said  to  have  decided  tiie  fate  uf 
Belgium  and  Holland  :  the  armies  of  the  allies  advanced  against  Franei?; 
a  combined  Prussian  and  Russian  force,  under  Bulow,  was  sent  against 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  joined  by  a  detachment  from  England,  under 
General  Graham.  All  the  great  towns  now  declared  for  William,  |)rini'o 
of  Orange,  who,  on  the  13ih  of  November,  1813,  arrived  at  the  ILigue,  and 
was  welcomed  with  the  sincerest  tokens  of  joy  and  aft'eetion.  He  ininie- 
diately  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king,  the  peo- 
ple being  unanimously  desirous  that  the  stadtholderate  should  be  changed 
into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  country 
was  entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  and  the  new  sove- 
reign, (the  sixth  in  descent  from  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  republic) 
was  sulenuily  inaugurated  on  the  SOth  of  March,  1614,  and  prucluimed 
by  the  title  of  William  I. 

By  a  vote  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  Belgic  provinces  were  united 
with  the  United  Netherlands,  to  form  one  kingdom,  and  William  was 
recognised  by  all  the  powers  as  sovereign  king  of  the  Netherlands.  At 
the  time  of  litis  arrangement  a  treaty  was  made  with  Great  Britain, 
which  power  agreed  to  restore  all  the  colonies  it  had  taken  from  the 
Dutch,  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  and 
Demerara.  This  union  by  no  means  gave  entire  saiisfaciion;  indeed, 
there  had  never  been  any  cordiality  between  tiie  two  people,  owing 
to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Belgians,  who  are  catholics,  and  nut 
only  dislike  being  governed  by  a  protestant  king,  but  have  a  kind  ul 
national  animosity  to  the  Dutch.  The  people,  however,  were  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  ruling  power. 

Scarcely  was  the  niiion  of  H(dland  and  Belgium  accomplished,  when 
the  unexpected  re-appearance  of  Bonaparte  on  the  soil  of  France  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe  :  and  the  Netherlands  became  once  more  a 
scene  of  warfare.  Louis  XVIH.  had  taken  refuge  in  Ghent,  and  there 
remained  till  the  fate  of  the  enemy  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
As  the  principal  features  of  this  important  battle  have  been  already  given 
it  would  be  u  repetition  to  introduce  it  in  this  place  :  we  shall  therefore 
merely  notice  a  few  incidents  connected  with  the  subject.  In  the  month 
of  June,  1815,  Brussels  presented  a  gay  and  animated  appearance,  it  being 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  Ofilcers  in  their  bright  uniforms 
thronged  the  park;  and  on  the  15th  the  duke  of  Wellington  received  a 
dispatch  from  Marshal  Blucher,  (who  had  taken  up  his  posiiion  at  some 
few  leagues  distance,  to  guard  the  outposts  of  the  allied  armies),  iiiforiii- 
ing  him  that  he  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the 
French,  and  might  probably  require  assistance.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  by  the  duke  for  the  troops  in  Brussels  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  then,  having  made  his  arrangements,  in  order  not  to 
create  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  cily,  he  and  his  oRlcers  attended  a  ball. 
Soon  after  midnight,  however,  the  rolling  of  drums  and  sound  of  bugles 
tilarmed  the  inhabitants,  but  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained 
was,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  received  a  dispatch  in  llie  ball-room, 
o£  «o  urgent  a  kind,  that  some  of  the  cavalry  officers,  whose  regiments 
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worn  quarirrc  1  in  th-  r.djaceut  villages,  had  not  lime  <o  change  their  attire, 
but  ^ailojiid  off  ill  tl.nir  b;ill-rooiu  ilr':sst's.  It  was  at  Ittnglh  aacertaiHCd 
that"tho  French  li&d  obtained  advantages  over  the  Prussians,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  roireal  and  talte  up  a  new  positicni,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
villiige  of  Quatrc  Bras.  Presently  the  hollow  sound  of  distant  cannon 
was  distincily  heard;  and  in  the  absence  of  authentic  information,  busy 
riiiiicMr  magnified  the  real  danger,  and  circulated  accounts  of  disasters 
the  most  appalling.  On  this  day  (the  lOth)  two  battles  were  lought ;  one 
at  liigny.  hy  the  Prussians  under  Bliicher,  .igainst  Bonaparte  in  person ; 
Ihc  other  at  Quatre  Bras,  between  a  p;irt  of  the  British  army  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  against  the  French  troops  commanded  by  marshal 
Ney,  who  had  intercepted  the  duke  on  his  march  to  aid  the  Prussians. 
At  niglit  authentic  intelligence  was  received  at  Brussels  that  a  sanguinary 
battle  had  been  fought,  which  was  to  be  renewed  on  the  following  day,  but 
that  the  French  were  no  nearer  than  they  were  in  the  moriiinj-.  This 
latter  assurance  in  some  measure  allayed  the  fears  of  the  inhabiiauis;  but 
the  nigiit  was  very  generally  occupied  in  packing  up  valuables,  so  that 
dtparinre  might  not  be  impeded  should  the  French  ultimately  become 
masters.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  the  heroic  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick,  and  most  of  the  gallant  Highlanders  who  had  marched  from  Brus- 
sels in  the  morning,  were  lying  dead  upon  the  field  ;  and  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  withdrawn  to  Waterloo,  in  order  to  he  nearer  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Ligny.  Early  next  morning 
a  number  of  long  tilted  waggons  arrived,  conveying  wounded  soldiers 
slowly  through  the  town  to  the  hospitals.  Saturday  was  a  day  of  breath- 
less an.\ii'ly ;  all  who  had  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  many  who  had 
111)1,  set  out  for  Antwerp.  But  that  day  passed  with  very  littL  ;ij;hting,  both 
armies  bieng  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  decisive  contest  on  the 
folliiwing  (Sunday,  June  18).  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  of  Wa'.erloo  com- 
menced, anu  was  not  concluded  till  nine  at  night,  when  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  French  army  was  effected. 

The  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland  being  finally  settled,  tlie  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  inaugurated  at  Brussels,  in  presence  of  the  slates  gene- 
ral, on  the  21st  of  September,  1815.  His  first  care  was  to  deserve  the 
giiod  opinion  of  his  subjects  by  giving  them  equal  laws,  and  in  endeavours 
to  put  the  youthful  population  of  Belgium  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
Holland  ;  for  which  purpose  he  established  national  schools  in  every  vil- 
lage, and  appointed  teachers  properly  qualified  l(»  impart  instruction  on 
the  system  which  he  had  found  so  successful  in  his  old  dominions.  By 
deiirees,  these  schools  were  augmented  and  improved  ;  and,  in  the  sequel, 
others  of  a  very  superior  kind  were  founded,  in  which  the  fine  arts  were 
Btudicd,  and  evt;ry  incentive  to  emulation  promoted  by  the  disiril)iiiion  of 
prizes,  Ac.  Nor  was  the  attention  of  the  king  entirely  confined  to  the 
mental  improvement  of  his  subjects.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  manufan- 
tured  goods  of  other  countries,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  scientific  men  wherever  they  were  to  be  obtained  ;  steam- 
engines  and  new  machinery  were  introduced  into  the  cotton  factories; 
roads,  canals,  and  railways  were  undertaken;  coal  andiron-mines  were 
opened  ;  every  ficility  was  given  to  commerce  ;  and  nothing  but  the  in- 
veterate prejudice  of  old  liabits  prevented  the  apricullurisis  from  bene- 
fitting by  the  wise  suggestions  of  king  William.  In  many  respe(;t3  the 
laws  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  were  assimilated  to  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  country  increased  in  prosperity.  .Still  it  was 
evident  there  was  :i  want  of  connnon  feeling  between  the  Beh^ric  and 
Dutch  subjects  of  the  new  monarchy  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  taxes 
in  Belgium  being  increased  since  the  union,  was  a  constant  and  a  not  un« 
r.asonablo  theme  for  disconter.t  to  feed  upon,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
united  with(»ut  ilieirown  consent. 
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On  the  17th  of  May,  181C,  a  Netherlandish  fleet,  under  admiral  Van  dor 
Capellan,  joined  the  li^nglisli  under  lord  Kxmouth,  and  compelled  the  dey 
of  Algiers  to  recognize  the  Kuropcan  law  of  nmions.  On  the  25th,  a 
compact  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  Pnis.sin  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands respecting  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  country  to  the  latter :  and 
about  the  same  time,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  acceded  to  the  holy 
alliance.     The  political  relations  of  Prance  witii  its  new  neighbour  were 

[(acific.     VVith  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  re- 
alions  were  purely  commercial.     But  the  amalgamation  of  the  Dutch 

and  Belgians  into  one  nation  was  not  successful :  in  short,  a  reci- 
procal aversion  of  the  northern  and  southern  people  was  several  times 
exhibited,  with  great  animosity,  in  the  church,  in  the  army,  and  even  in 
the  chambers  of  the  states-general.  As  the  difTerencc  of  languages  ren- 
dered the  union  difficult,  the  government,  while  it  allowed  the  use  of  tho 
French  language  as  well  as  the  Dutch  in  the  proceedings  of  the  states, 
general,  abolished  the  use  of  French  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  the 
public  authorities,  only  allowing  advocates  to  make  use  of  it  for  a  certain 
period.  The  attempt  to  suppress  the  French  language  thus  made  two 
opposite  parties  the  secret  friends  of  France  ;  the  catholic  Uelgians,  ap- 
prehensive for  their  church,  because  they  believed  the  object  wan  to  pro- 
pogate  the  protestant  faith  by  means  of  the  prohibition  of  French  ;  and 
the  Brabunters  and  Flemings  adhered  to  France  from  old  predilections, 
But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  union  lay  in  the  levying  of  taxes.  Belgium, 
a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  country,  wished  to  place  the  burdens  on 
articles  of  export  and  import;  while  Holland,  to  spare  its  own  coni> 
merce,  wished  to  impose  them  on  real  estate.  The  budget,  therefore, 
always  employed  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  states-general,  who  were 
convened  in  October  of  each  year,  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brus. 
sets.  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  disturbances  arose,  which  it  \va« 
found  necessary  to  quell  by  force,  and  tne  discordant  elements  of  which 
the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  composed,  speedily  led  to  its 
destruction.  But  it  is  probable  that  if  the  revolution  in  France,  which 
drove  one  branch  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  and  invested  the  other 
with  sovereign  power,  had  not  occurred  so  early,  the  revolt  of  the  Bel. 
gians  would  have  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer. 

It  was  customary  in  Brussels  to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday  with  iliu- 
minations  and  other  rejoicings;  but  while  the  usual  preparations  were 
mnking,  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls,  intimating  that  the  example 
of  the  Parisians  would  on  that  occasion  be  followed.  Thus  warned,  the 
magistrates  issued  orders  to  suspend  the  fi^te ;  and  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  Massaniello,  which  had  been  advertised,  was  also  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  of  its  containing  political  allusions,  which  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  people,  and  accelerate  the  threatened  revolt.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  act  of  forbidding  the  opera  hastened  the  catastrophe ;  for 
a  mob  assembled  in  front  of  the  theatre,  demanded  a  representation  ol 
Massaniello;  and  so  great  was  the  tumult,  that  the  government  thought 
it  prudent  to  comply.  Tho  opera  was  accordingly  performed,  and  with 
such  results  as  might  be  expected.  The  audience  was  composed  chietiy 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  being  predisposed  to  mischief,  a  scene  of  riot 
and  excess  commenced  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  theatre.  The  gun- 
smiths' shops  were  broken  open,  wine-cellars  plundered,  the  house  of  the 
chief  minister  set  on  fire,  and  the  residences  of  several  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  government  broken  into  and  despoiled.  The  rioters  were, 
however,  held  in  check  by  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  who,  iniita 
ling  the  Parisians,  on  the  following  day  formed  a  national  guard  n( 
citizen-soldiers,  for  the  protection  of  their  property  against  the  mob,  as 
well  as  for  efrecting  a  revolution,  though  by  a  more  orderly  and  systema- 
tic plan  of  operations.     A  council  of  the  most  influential  citi2ens  under- 
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took  the  management  of  afTairs,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  at  the 
Hague,  with  a  statement  of  their  grievances,  demanding  redress.  The 
king  saw  it  was  too  late  to  temporise ;  lie  liad  cither  to  accede  to  the  re- 
volutionists, or  put  down  by  force  of  arms  the  incipient  rebellion;  and  he 
preferred  the  peril  which  must  attend  the  latter  attempt,  to  abuiidonment 
of  his  rights  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  At  this  critical  moment, 
his  sons,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  prince  Frederic,  at  the  head  of  a  stiong 
detachment  of  iJutch  troops,  were  marching  towards  Brussels.  When 
they  reached  Vilvorde,  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  the  citizens,  in  firm 
but  respectful  terms,  informed  the  princes  of  their  determination  not  to 
admit  the  soldiers  ;  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  unpaviiig  the  streets, 
cutting  down  trees  to  form  barricades,  and  otherwise  placing  Brussels  in 
the  best  state  of  defence  in  their  power.  Desirous  that  no  blood  should 
be  spilt,  and  anxious  to  bring  this  emeute  to  a  favorable  issue,  the  prince 
of  Orange  rode  into  the  city;  but  no  cordial  greeting  welcomed  him,  and 
it  was  with  some  ditliculty  that  he  reaciie<t  the  palace,  where  he  remained 
until  the  deputation  returned  from  the  Hague  with  the  king's  answer. 

Meantime  the  revolt  had  spread  throughout  the  Belgic  provinces,  and 
the  acts  of  the  insurgents  at  Liege,  Numur,  and  other  towns,  showed  that 
the  spirit  of  discontent  was  not  to  be  easily  repressed.  From  among  the 
citizens  of  Brussels  was  formed  an  executive  government,  under  the  title 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety ;  but  their  councils  were  thought  too  mod- 
erate by  the  turbulent  multitude,  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  authority. 
On  this  being  communicated  to  the  king,  Prince  Frederic,  as  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Dutch  army,  received  his  majesty's  orders  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  enforcing  obedience,  on  which  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
stating  that  if  the  people  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  peaiieably  to 
their  allegiance,  a  general  pardon  would  be  granted,  but  not  otherwise. 
This  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  A  determined  resistance  oa  the  part 
of  the  insur<jenl9  was  resolved  on,  and  a  scene  resembling  that  of  the  re- 
volution in  Paris  followed ;  the  fighting,  like  that,  continued  for  three 
days.  On  the  27th  of  September  the  Dutch  troops  quitted  Brussels,  and 
the  provisional  government  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.  Up  to  this  period  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  revolution ;  but  they  now  admitted  a  body  of  Belgie  soldiers 
mto  the  town,  and.  uniting  with  them,  compelled  the  Dutch  troops  to  take 
shelter  within  the  citadel,  which,  after  some  smart  cannonading  that  did 
roiisiderable  damage  to  tiie  houses,  they  were  allowed  to  keep  possession 
of;  the  Belgian  auxiliaries  being  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  citizens  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  best  m  '  ner  they  could.  It  was  now  fully  evi- 
dent that  the  king  of  Molland  h:ia  not  the  power  to  retain,  or  rather  to  re- 
gain, the  sovereignty  of  the  southern  provinces ;  and  as  the  four  great 
powers,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England,  had  been  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting the  union,  envoys  from  the  three  foreign  courts  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  settle  the  terms  upon  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  should 
be  separated.  The  council  of  Brussels  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  a  cim- 
stltutioiial  monarchy,  and  they  olTered  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
second  son  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  The  prince,  however,  declined 
the  offer,  and  they  then  fixed  on  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  become  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  was 
proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  July,  by  the  title  of  Leopold  the  First- 

The  ambassadors  who  had  met  in  London  to  setile  the  terms  of  separ- 
ation, agreed  that,  while  the  negotiations  were  pending,  all  hostilities 
should  cease  between  the  Belgians  and  Dutch,  and  that  the  troops  of  bolii 
parlies  should  retire  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  countries,  ac- 
cording to  their  former  boundaries.  But  this  arrangement  was  opposed 
by  the  king  of  Holland,  because  it  would  compel  hiiu  to  surrender  the  cit- 
adel of  Antwerp  and  also  some  forts  on  the  Scheldt.    Austria,  Russia  aud 
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Prussiu  dcolinnd  to  intcrfrro  in  Ihn  mrillor  ;  but  Orcut  Dritnin  and  Franco 
forst.'cing  that  do  (iniil  settlement  could  bo  cITei'ted  wliile  the  Diitcli  hylJ 
these  important  places,  took  ;i  decided  part  in  insisting  on  iheir  immediate 
evaeuaiion.  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  one  of  llie  slronijost  in  Kurope, 
and  its  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  was  commanded  by  (»eneral  Cjmsse 
an  inlrepiil  and  skilful  veteran.  An  English  deet  was  sent  to  blockade  the 
mouili  of  the  Sch'-ldi,  while  a  French  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  uiidci 
Marshal  Gerard,  laid  siege  to  tlie  citadel  of  Antwerp  ;  but  before  tlie  sic^je 
commenced,  the  two  generals  came  to  an  understanding  that  the  town 
should  not  he  injured  by  either  party,  and  thai  the  inhabitants  should  tulic 
no  part  in  the  contest.  As  far  as  possible  this  arrangement  was  observed, 
but  during  ten  days  of  almost  incessant  cannonading,  the  loss  of  life  uii 
each  side  was  great,  and  the  citadel  was  literally  battered  to  pieces.  A| 
length  the  old  general  offered  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  and  his 
men  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  llolland  ;  tiiis,  however,  Marshal  (Je- 
rard  refused,  unless  two  of  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt  were  given  up;  but 
as  they  were  not  under  the  command  of  General  Chasse,  and  the  king  re- 
fused to  sanction  their  surrender,  the  brave  defender  of  the  citadel,  and 
the  surviving  remnant  of  the  garrison,  were  marched  into  France  as  pin,. 
oiKTS  of  war.  There  were  still  some  minor  points  of  dis()ule  left  un- 
touched, particularly  the  appropriation  of  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburg;  but  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  the  last  event  of  a  hostile  \\,v 
tare  that  occurred.  The  direct  interleretice  of  Kngland  and  France  had 
terminated  as  must  have  been  expected  ;  and  though  theio  was  much  con- 
tention  respecting  the  possession  of  the  two  provinces  just  menlioiieil,  ii 
was  eventually  arranged,  through  tlie  mediation  of  the  Dnlish  govermncnt, 
that  they  should  be  divided  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  king  of  lloU 
land  retaining  Luxemburg,  with  the  title  of  gratid  duke. 

King  William  L  being  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  wisliing  to  re- 
tire  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  in  1840  abdicated  iii  favour  of  his  son, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  8Ui  ol 
October.  No  man  can  be  more  generally  esteemed  by  his  subjects  than 
the  new  sovereign,  or  more  entitled  to  their  esteem;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  William  II.  of  Holland,  and  Leopold  L  of  Helginni, 
are  both  well  caii^ulated  to  promote  tlie  prosperity  of  their  respective  coun 
tries  and  the  well-being  of  those  over  whom  they  have  been  destined  to 
Bway  the  regal  sceptre.  On  the  I'Jih  of  December,  1843,  the  ex  king  ol 
Holland  died,  suddenly,  at  Berlin,  having  been  seized  with  apoplexy. 


THE    HISTORY    OF 

SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  AND  NORWAY 


SWEDEN. 

The  early  history  of  Sweden  is  no  less  involved  in  fables  than  th^xt  of 
most  other  nations  ;  but  as  it  is  famous  for  being  the  native  country  of  the 
fierce  and  warlike  Goths,  whose  emigrations  effected  the  most  singular 
and  rapid  revolutions  on  the  European  continent  that  history  records,  we 
)hall  in  the  fiist  place  consider  who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  lliusr 
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ruggeil  consfs  aiitl  moiiiilaiu xis  rc'vons,  wlirnco  is?in?(l  the  b'  I '  and  bar- 
barous NorlliimMi,  whose  (IcvaslaluiiH  ami  criu.'llios  lOiultTL'd  iiu;m  turri- 
bio  us  till)  iiivadurs  o(  inure  peaucfal  aitd  HUiiiiitir  lanUa. 

The  aiR'ienl  name  of  llu*  region  now  comprt'lieiidiiig  the  three  norlliern 
kingdoms,  Ueiimark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  Scandinuvia;  but  Iho  in- 
habitants were  ut  that  time  known  to  tlie  nations  of  the  south  of  Kurope 
only  by  vague  rninours.  About  a.  d.  2j0,  commence  the  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  Odin,  or  Woden.  Till  the  middh!  of  the  ninth  century  Scaiidi- 
iKivia  was  little  known  ;  but  the  bold  expeditions  of  the  natives  into  the 
Boulhern  and  wcslein  parts  of  Kurope,  and  the  diflTubion  of  Christianity 
amouK  them,  about  ih'S  year  1000,  shed  li^'ht  on  this  region.  The  king- 
dom of  ihe  Swedes  was  separated  from  that  of  the  Goths  till  the  twelfth 
century;  but  in  1132  both  nations,  with  their  several  dependencies,  were 
united  under  Suercher,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  was  procdaiined  king 
of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  by  both  nulions,  tiiat 
the  Swedish  and  Gothic  princes  should  hold  t!ie  sovereignty  alternately, 
but  this  occasioned  many  bloody  intestine  wars. 

Magnus  Sineck  added  Schoiien  and  Ihe  adjacent  territories  to  the  king- 
dom; but  at  length,  by  his  mal-administratioii,  he  deprived  both  himself 
and  his  family  of  the  throne;  for  after  Albert,  duko  of  Mecklenburg,  his 
Bister's  son,  had  been  elected  king,  Margaret,  who  was  heiress  to  the 
crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden  to  her;  and  by  the  union  of  Calinar,  in  the  year  1397,  the  same 
princess  united  the  ih.ce  northern  kingdoms  under  cue  head.  This  union 
excited  in  the  .Swedes  the  greatest  indignaiion;  and  in  114d,  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  elected  a  separate  king,  Karl  Knutsen,  or  Ciiarlcs,  the 
6on  of  Canute,  and  formally  renounced  Ihe  union.  After  the  death  of 
Charles,  several  of  thi  family  of  f!hurl(!H  reigned  in  succession,  with  the 
title  of  presidents,  though  with  regal  authority,  until,  in  l.VJi),  Christian 
II.  of  Denmark,  was  acknowledged  king  of  Sweden.  Dul  his  tyranny 
disgusted  the  people.  Kven  during  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  not- 
wiihsianding  his  promises  of  amnestv.  he  ordered  ninety-four  Swedish 
nobl(Mnen  to  bo  beheaded  in  the  markei-piace  of  Slockliolm,  and  perpe- 
trated similar  acts  of  cruelty  in  tlie  provinces.  At  length,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  named  Gustavus  Krickson  von  Vasa,  they 
shook  otf  the  Danish  yoke.  The  brave  Guslavus  Vasa,  who  rendered 
himself  extremely  popular  by  the  conduct  and  intrepidity  he  showed  in 
rescuing  Sweden  from  the  oppression  of  the  Danes,  was  elected  king,  and 
nut  only  became  a  founder  of  a  line  of  inonarchs  of  his  family,  but  ad' 
vanced  the  royal  authority  to  a  very  great  height. 

The  crown  of  Sweden  had  hitherto  been  elective ;  but  the  Swedes  had 
been  deprived  of  this  right  under  the  Danish  kings  :  according  to  the  laws 
of  Sweden,  the  royal  authority  was  so  limited  that  the  king  could  neither 
make  war  nor  peace,  levy  n>oney  nor  troops,  without  the  consent  of  the 
slates;  he  could  neither  erect  a  fortress,  introduce  foreign  troops,  nor 
put  uny  strong  place  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  The  revenue  of  the 
crown  tiii.'ii  solely  arose  ffom  some  inconsiderable  domains  about  Upsal, 
a  smalt  pullta.v  on  the  peasants,  and  from  fines  and  forfeitures  which  fell 
to  the  crown  in  criminal  proceedings.  The  government  of  castles,  fiefs, 
or  manors,  which  were  at  first  granted  by  the  crown  only  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  at  most  for  life,  were  insensibly  changed  into  hereditary  posses- 
Bions,  which  the  nobility  held  by  force,  without  paying  the  rents  tliat  had 
been  reserved  out  of  them.  This  was  done  by  tlie  bishops  and  clergy 
who  possessed  such  esiates,  on  pretence  that  the  lands  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties;  and  by  these  encroachments  the 
royal  revenue  was  so  reduced,  that  the  king  could  scarcely  muinlain  more 
than  five  hundred  horse.  He  was  considered  only  as  a  kind  of  c:ipiain- 
general  during  a  war,  and  as  president  uf  the  senate  in  time  of  peao '. 
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The  prelafos  and  nobiliry  rurtiflcd  their  caallos,  and  rendered  them  the 
■Ciits  of  8(1  many  independent  states ;  and  arming  their  vasiuls,  frequently 
made  war  on  each  other,  and  sometimes  on  their  sovereign;  they  neiiher 
■ouglit  nor  expected  redress  from  the  king's  courts,  when  they  thought 
themselves  injnred :  but  proceeded  by  force  of  arms  to  avenge  tlieir  own 
cause.  The  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Denmark  were  under  ilie  like  form 
of  government ;  both  were  elective,  and  had  their  respective  senates,  with- 
out whose  coniuirrencfl  or  that  of  the  states  asseiiitjlcd  in  their  diet,  the 
kin^r  could  transact  nothing  of  importance. 

Uut  to  return  to  Gustavus  Vasn,  who  Amnd  the  king:dom  ill  this  siiua 
lion;  the  states,  to  express  their  ardent  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  passed 
a  solemn  deeree,  by  which  they  obliged  tlicmselves  to  approve  whatso- 
ever that  patriot  should  think  nt  to  enact  for  the  preservation  of  his  dig- 
nity, against  any  pretender   set  up  in  opposition  to  him.      They,  "n 
particular,  impowered  him  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  resolved  that  lijg 
enemies  should  bo  accounted  the  enemies  of  the  nation.    This  happened 
at  the  time  that  tlic  doctrines  of  the  reformation  began  to  prevail  in  Swe- 
den:  and  the  Romish  clergy,  Guctavus'  greatest  enemies,  being  in  pos. 
session  of  one  half  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  also  hold- 
mg  many  royal  castles  and  domains,  the  new  king,  in  order  to  resume 
these  possessions,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  procured  an  act  to 
be  passed,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  the  bishops  should  immediately 
surrender  their  castles  to  the  king,  and  disband  their  troops ;  thnt  their 
pretended  rights  to  fines  and  forfeited  estates,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  crown,  should  be  abrogated  :  that  all  the  superfluous  plaie  and  bells 
belonging  to  the  churches  should  be  sold  to  pay  the  public  debts ;  that 
nil  the  grants  of  estates  to  the  clergy,  since  the  year  1445,  should  be  re- 
voked, and  the  lands  re-unitcd  to  the  crown ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  tithes, 
generally  possessed  by  the  bishops  and  abbots,  should  be  sequestered,  for 
maintaining  the  army  in  the  time  of  war,  and  for  erecting  and  endowing 
public  schools  and  hospitals  in  time  of  peace ;  and  thai  all  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  should  be  entirely  at  the  king's  disposal.     Vasa  having  thus 
obtained  a  constitutional  title  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  marched 
throuirh  great  part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  to 
sec  the  act  put  into  execution,  attended  by  Olaus  Petri,  and  the  Luthe- 
ran doctors,  whom  he  ordered  to  preach  before  him  in  the  principal 
churches.     Wherever  he  came,  he  commanded  the  titles  and  grants  by 
which  the  clergy  held  their  lands  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  either  re- 
united them  to  the  crown,  or  restored  them  to  the  heirs  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  ;  by  which  means  he  recovered  from  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  above  two-thirds  of  their  revenues,  and  seized  up<m  near  thirteen 
thousand  considerable  farms.     He  also  caused  the  superfluous  church 
plate  to  be  melted  down  and  carried  into  the  public  treasury.     This,  in- 
deed, occasioned  some  conspiracies  and  insurrections ;  but  they  were 
easily  quelled.     Having  now  succeeded  so  happily  in  siippressi'ip  his 
greatest  enemies,  he  obliged  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  held  the  crown 
lands,  which  they  had  kept  as  their  own,  to  resign  their  flefs  or  to  pay 
the  rents  that  were  originally  due  to  the  crown.     Upon  this  they  were 
obliged  to  compound  with  the  king,  and  agree  to  pay  him  annually  a  cer 
tain  sum  for  all  their  flefs  and  manors.    The  crown  was  next  rendered 
hereditary  to  the  issue  of  the  reigning  prince  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
states,  aiid  it  has  accordingly  been  enjoyed  by  his  descendants  to  the  pre- 
sent century.    Gustavus  Vasa  died  in  lti50;  but  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom amon^r  his  children,  the  mal-administration  of  his  son  John,  together 
with  the  propensity  of  Eriek,  John's  brother,  and  of  Sigismuiid,  king  of 
Poland,  the  son  of  John, to  popery,  threw  the  kingdom  into  great  disorder, 
which  it  required  all  the  energy  and  prudence  uf  Charles  IX.  ajid  his  son 
Gustavus  Adulphus,  to  suppress. 
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iiivlcr  llio  Inttcr  prince,  who  bp^'an  liis  reign  in  1  Gil,  the  iinpoi lance 
o(  Sweden  roau  to  \in  grtintust  height :  hJH  armies  sniiporled  the  protcs* 
tniil  int<«rc8t  in  Hiiropo,  wliilst  his  domestic  policy  established  goou  order 
ill  lii>  kingdom.  He  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  Livonia,  and  penotriited 
80  far  into  Oeriniiny  as  to  become  formidable  to  the  ctiipcror;  but  in  the 


yoar  1C3^.  he  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Lutzeii,  dyin^;  in  the  arms  of 
victory.  Tliis  prince  was  one  of  those  rare  morlaU  that  join  to  the  ahili> 
tics  of  a  great  warrior  and  statesman  tlio  virtues  that  refino  and  exalt 
liuiiiniiity.  In  his  life  and  death  he  gained  the  noblest  reward  that  worth 
like  his  could  crave.  His  daughter  Christina  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1633,  when  only  six  years  of  age.  She  wrested  from  Norway  and  Den- 
mark the  territories  of  Jemptland  and  llarjedaleii,  with  the  islands  of 
Gothland  and  Oeland,  and  in  IG48  added  Upper  Pomerania,  Hremen,  Ver- 
den,  and  Wismar,  to  the  Swedish  dominions.  She  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  her  learning  and  capacity,  than  for  her  singularities  of  conduct, 
hi  the  year  Ui.'>4,  that  princess  solemnly  resijrnod  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  was  very  instrumental  in  advancing  to  the  throne  her  cousin  Charles 
Giisiavus,  prince  palatine  of  Deux-1'oiits,  son  of  John  Casimir,  prince 
palatine  of  tiie  Rhine,  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX.  and  sister 
to  Oustavus  AdolphuH,  whom  her  subjects  had  wished  her  to  have  made 
her  husband.  Charles,  who  coveted  a  crown  rather  than  a  marriage  with 
liis  cousin,  ill  Hi^S  added  Schonen,  Halland,  and  other  places  to  tlie  Swe- 
dish dominions.  His  son  Charles  XI.  re-assnined  all  'he  alienated  crown 
lands,  and  rendered  himself  an  absolute  monarch. 

Charles  XI.  dying  in  1()97,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
Ihirty-sevenlh  tif  his  reign,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Charles  XII., 
who  being  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  regency  was  appointed  ;  but  the 
uncommon  talents  of  this  young  prince  soon  procured  for  him  the  govern- 
ineiil;  and  through  liis  mediation  the  peace  of  Kyswick  was  concluded, 
before  he  had  completed  his  IGth  year.  In  the  year  1700,  the  Poles, 
Danes,  and  Kus.'ians,  taking  advantage  of  tiie  king's  youth,  endeavoured 
In  recover  the  dpininions  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  deprived 
The  Kngliflh  and  Dutch  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Bailie  to  his  assistance,  and 
coinpcdied  the  Danes  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  This  young  prince 
then  marched  against  the  Russians  and  Poles,  whom  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  defeated  in  almost  every  engagement,  with  numbers  far  infe. 
rior  to  those  of  his  enemies,  though  he  had  well-disciplined  veteran 
troops  of  Saxons  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  Russi.ms  and  Poles. 

Ill  the  year  1708,  the  glory  of  Sweden  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height. 
Its  king  then  held  the  balance  of  Kurope,  and  might  have  dictated  to  all 
its  powers;  but  the  superior  address  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whoso 
abilities  as  a  statesman  and  negotiator  were  equal  to  those  which  he 
possessed  as  a  general,  caused  the  force  of  Sweden  to  be  directed  against 
the  Russians,  which  might  otherwise  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war 
then  waging  against  France.  The  czar  Peter  the  Great,  improving  by  his 
lormcr  miscarriages,  at  leniijth  formed  his  troops  to  conquest :  Charles 
was  defeated  at  Pultowa,  in  June,  170!) ;  his  whole  army,  consisting  of 
30,000  men,  entirely  cut  ofT,  or  made  prisoners,  except  three  or  four  hun- 
dred horse,  with  whom  the  king  escaped  to  Bender,  in  Turkey.  He  there 
gave  signal  proofs  of  desperate  intrepidity,  as  incapable  of  fear  as  void 
of  discretion,  having  with  a  handful  of  men  performed  prodigies  of  per- 
gonal valour  against  the  whole  force  of  the  'I'urks  :  but  he  was  at  length 
made  prisoner. 

The  numerous  enemies  of  Sweden  availed  themselves  of  this  reverse 
of  fortune.  Frederic  IV.,  then  king  of  Denmark,  declared  war,  but 
could  not  obtain  the  object  ""or  which  he  contended.  Augustus,  the  de- 
posed king  of  Poland,  was  more  successful.  The  Russians  overran  the 
most  valuable  territories  held  by  the  Swedes  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
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naltic,  wliilst  tliogo  in  Gi-rmaiiy  were  divided  nmon?  iho  conredrrales; 
Swedish  PoinLrania  wiis  iiiiiuxfd  to  I'rusHJu,  iiiid  Itmiii'n  and  Vurdnn 
fell  into  tlin  liaiida  of  llio  I)ant>8,  uliose  kiiiK'  disposed  uf  tlicin  to  lig 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  iiiiig  (Jeorgo  the  First  of  Kiicla-'d.  'iiiuj 
were  the  ni'i-essions  of  territory,  wliieh  had  hcen  made  i)y  ilie  i/r'nces  o( 
the  hoiiHf  (if  Vasa,  severed  from  that  i<iii(fdom.  A  peace  biiiiir  ratif-'id 
ill  171 1,  ('hnriea  re|{aiiieil  his  liberty;  hiil  his  passion  for  war  hiirryina 
him  into  fre^h  broils,  he  met  his  deatli  by  n  eannoii-ball  at  tiio  aivgti  uf 
Frcderieshall,  when  he  had  invaded  Norway,  in  171H. 

Two  more  extraordinary  eharaetcrs  never  appeared  on  the  stago  ol 
human  life  at  one  time,  than  Peter  the  Great  of  KnHsiia,  and  ('haries  tliu 
Twclfiii  of  Sweden.  Of  the  former  we  sliall  speak  more  allar),'i!  anoa; 
of  the  latter  it  may  bu  safely  asserted,  that  no  dangers,  however  suLlduti 
or  imminent,  ever  occasioned  in  him  tiie  least  dismay,  even  when  they 
have  shaken  the  constancy  of  the  firmest  among  his  followers  ;  liesei'ins, 
in  short,  to  have  been  a  man  divested  of  the  smallest  particle  of  fear:  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  endnred  cold  and  hun^'cr  kIiuw 
him  to  have  been  a  prodijjy  of  strcnpth  as  well  ns  of  courajje.  H  .  rapid 
successes  against  the  combined  forces  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Kns-i 
prove  him  to  have  been  un  able  general;  but  although  his  «>iic(('8sg>i 
astonished  all  Kurope,  yet  in  their  eonsequenees  they  were  f  'a|  to  ihe 
kingdom  which  he  governed.  A  stroii''  resentment  against  l\w  unpro- 
voked attacks  upon  him,  led  him  to  meditate  enterprises  a;  unvt  Ins  vnc- 
mies,  extravagant  and  impracticable  in  their  nature;  and  ilie  coul  aiii] 
undismayed  perseverance  of  his  great  advcisary,  the  czar  Peter,  at  Iciiglh 
prevailed  over  his  ill-directed  ardour. 

Upon  the  death  of  (y'harles,  his  bister  Ulrica  Eleanor  nscciuK  il  I'l; 
throne,  by  the  free  election  of  the  states;  but  first  gave  up  all  prelciisiuiis 
to  arbitrary  power;  and  in  1720,  by  consent  of  the  diet,  transferred  llio 

iiovernmenl  to  her  husband  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  (Jasscj. 
'Vederic  having  no  issiK'  ilie  states,  in  1713,  iioininateJ  Adol|)!nis  Krtd- 
crie,  duke  of  Holstein  ;iaJ  bishop  of  Lu'iee,  his  successor,  by  a  niajuriiy 
of  only  two  voles.  Adolphus,  on  the  decease  of  Frederic,  in  ]7ii, 
assumed  the  reins  of  gov.  inment.  He  married  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  wiio  lived  to  the  year  178J.  The  new  form  o( 
government  established  at  this  juncture,  consisted  of  fifty-one  arlicli-s,  all 
tending  to  abrulge  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  to  render  the  Swedish 
sovireign  the  most  limited  monarch  in  FiUropc.  It  was  settled,  that  the 
supreiiK!  legislative  authority  should  reside  absolutely  and  solely  in  the 
states  of  the  realm  assembled  in  diet,  which,  whetlier  convened  hy  ihe 
kiii^f  or  not,  must  regularly  assemble  once  in  three  years,  and  could  ciidy 
be  dissolved  by  their  own  eonscMit.  During  the  recess  of  tlie  diet,  the 
executive  power  resided  in  the  king  and  senate ;  but,  as  the  king  was  Imhih  | 
in  all  afTairs  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  as  he  possisud 
only  two  voles,  and  the  casting  voice  in  ease  of  equal  sutfragcs,  lie  was 
almost  entirely  subordinate  to  that  body,  am'  < '.  ih'  'm  considered  in  no 
higher  view  than  as  i  .:  president.  At  the  same  :>ui'.  the  senati.  itself 
ultimately  depended  upon  the  states;  as  its  iicnb'-i  •  I'l,  "gh  iu);r 
appointed  for  life,  yet  were  in  a  great  mea  ■  .  ,  j»u  l^e  control  ei  the 
slates,  being  amenable  to  that  assembly,  anu  liaole  to  be  removed  (rom 
their  ofTice  in  case  of  r'.;al  or  pretended  malversation.  Thus  ihc  supreme 
authority  resided  in  a  tumultuous  assembly,  composed  of  the  four  orders. 
Although  all  tlie  statutes  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  senate  issued  in  his  name,  yet  in  neilher  ease  did  he  possess  a  nega- 
tive :  and,  i'.i  order  to  obviate  ihe  possibility  of  his  atteinptinir  to  exercise 
I.',  I  power,  it  was  enacted  in  the  diet  of  175G,  tliat  "  in  all  afTairs,  wilhoul 
<,xci!plion,  \  'lich  had  hitherto  required  the  sign-manual,  his  majesty's 
name  inig  r.  be  alixed  by  a  stamp,  whenever  he  should  have  declined  Im 
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,;<Tii!«lurc  nt  tliP  fir«l  or  Recoiul  ri'i)in<(««  of  the  »f  ii,i(«'  "  In  conanqucncB 
of'tliis,  tlic  Uin;:  w:»8  "iily  mi  "8Uiii»ililc  islrumeiil  m  ilir  'iiikU  ()f  ono 
of  lt»!  l*vti  i^rciil  puriifH  wliicli  m  llisit  iuw  divui,,,!  anil  joviTiit'd  lli« 
kiniri!<>i"<  •"=''''''"'''•*'''■'''"''''*"' ""I  ''"'"'^  iiillucii  n  the  dii  i.  Fully  de- 
tcrmiiHMl  Id  wrcsi  from  ilio  senilis  ii,,  ir  assumuil  power,  ftt'l  lo  rccovei 
thai  p;iriii'ipiiii)ii  of  authority  wliii'ii  tlio  coiistitutiuii  hiul  assigilfid  to  the 
critwiii  llic  \<\i\'i  proceeded  to  a  mcmuro  both  hold  and  decisive.  0  lh» 
13lli  of  Dcccinlicr,  17()H,  ho  siRncd  ii  declaration,  liy  which  he  formally 
ahiiicatcd  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  and,  hy  givnii^  public  u"  i-e  Ihrouyhoui 
his  dominions  of  lliis  stop,  at  onco  suspended  all  functions  ^lovornmi  at. 
Thi)  soale  felt  their  aulhoritv  insulHiricnt  to  counteract  su  a  measurn, 
fi)!- the. r  orders  were  disputecl  by  all  the  collc|,{es  of  state,  wh  ridceascd 
1 1  Ir  ui«  icttho  business  of  their  several  departments.  The  ni,  iratos  of 
'■M  '  ii'  ".  njfreeably  with  ilie  fi)rin  of  jjovernmcnt,  were  pn.  eedmg  lo 
ciiivii^i  the  order  of  "burghers,"  which  compelled  the  Hcnato  to  consent 
• )  the  di  >ired  assonibly  of  the  diet ;  and  the  Koig's  concurrence  was  ro- 
jicstel  to  confirm  the  proclamation  for  that  purpose,  which  beiiifj  \i  en, 
,li  lesiined  the  reins  of  Koveniment.  At  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  w  ich 
took  place  on  ttie  lOtli  of  April,  17(i!),  though  it  coincided  in  some  parucu- 
Uis  with  the  king's  views,  yet  was  far  front  etToeting  everything  which 
lie  uiined  at. 

Adiilphus  Frederic  died  February  12th,  1771,  and  was  succroded  by 
Giistavus  III.,  his  eldest  son,  then  twenty  five  years  of  age.  The  ucccn- 
sion  of  tliis  young  prince  to  the  throne,  with  the  prepossession  of  the  peo- 
ole  .strongly  in  his  favour,  was  a  favourable  period  for  extending  the  pow- 
ft  (if  Ihe  crown  by  the  reduction  of  that  of  the  senate.  An  nrisioeraey 
rt.iliir;dlv  ami  rapidly  degenerates  into  despotism;  the  yoke  of  whicl.  is 
rduiirt'il  more  intoli.'rable  lo  a  people  in  proportion  as  the  oppressions (jf a 
M.iiiilier  of  tyrants  are  more  grievous  than  llioseof  asingleone.  The  new 
king  found  his  people  divided  into  two  great  political  parties,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  "  hats"  and  "caps;"  the  former  espoused  the  interest  of 
llio  ronri,  the  latter  ihe  country  or  patriotic  party.  The  ntost  masterly 
itrokes  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  most  piofound  dissimulation,  were  used 
by  this  monarch  to  circumvent  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the  senate. 
The  people  were  grievously  oppressed  ;  for  besides  the  rigorous  exac- 
',ii)iis  made  on  the  common  people  by  their  rulers,  they  sutrered  every 
calamity  which  a  year  of  great  scarcity  necessarily  occasions.  The  army 
was  ilevoleil  to  his  interest ;  and  his  two  brothers.  Prince  Clnrles  and 
Prince  Frederic  Augustus,  each  commanded  a  body  of  troops.  Tlienoxt 
year,  whde  the  king  was  amusing  the  siJiiat'i  at  Stockholm  with  the  warm- 
est  professions  of  disinterestedness,  and  nis  wishes  lo  be  thought  only 
tlm  first  citizen  of  a  free  country,  an  insurrection  of  the  military  happened 
at  Christianstadt,  in  liio  province  of  Scano;  which  was  set  on  foot  by 
one  Hellichiu.'',  who  commanded  there.  The  plea  ma<le  use  of  to  justify 
it  WHS,  the  tyraniiv  and  oppression  of  the  governing  powers.  I'rinco 
Charles,  who  was  purposidy  in  tliose  parts,  made  this  a  pretence  to  as- 
semble the  troi  s  under  liis  eommaiul,  while  the  king,  bis  brother, 
who  was  ill  t  )>i.'-ogolhia,  put  himself  at  l\w  same  time  at  the  head 
of  tlie  troops  there.  The  senate  was  imudi  alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, while  the  king,  with  lh(!  most  consummate  dissimulation,  ex- 
irtsseil  his  resentment  against  iIh;  iusui  gents,  and  his  zeal  to  suiifiress 
ihcni;  at  tiie  same  time,  hy  stationing  the  military  force  in  Stockliolin  so 
as  to  siirrmiii  i  the  senate  iimise,  he  elfectually  (U)ntrolled  the  deliberations 
parried  on  i'  r»»  l«  this  exigency  tlie  senate  found  themscdves  totally 
abandoned  t>v  tlw  oolliery,  while  the  kiiisr.  being  thus  supported,  was 
riiableJ  lo  aicomplisU  »» (jiiat  and  almost  unparalleled  revolution,  and  to 
deprive  an  extensive  nation  of  its  liberties  in  a  siiiglt!  morning,  without 
bloudshcd,  wiihoui  noise,  withuul  tumult,  and  without  opposition;  while 
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till!  people  flocked  togelhei'  with  as  much  rndiflretcnce  and  tranquility  as 
if  it  iiad  been  merely  some  holiday  sport. 

It  is  said  that  only  five  persons  in  the  kingdom  were  entrusted  with  ttw 
des  yn.  Very  few  were  imprisoned,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time;  nor 
di'l  my  one  experience,  in  the  smallest  degree,  a  diminution  of  the  royal 
ffivour  on  account  of  their  opposition.  Tlie  senate  took  a  new  oath  of 
aiegiance  to  the  prince,  and  tranquility  was  restored  throughout  the  king- 
'iom.  Six  yeari  after  this  revolution  took  place  the  king  convened  the 
ienate ;  hut  finding  the  house  of  nobles  very  much  disposed  to  oppose  tho 
views  of  royalty,  he  suddenly  dissolved  that  assembly.  On  the  IGih  of 
March,  1792,  the  king  being  at  a  masked  ball,  an  assassin,  named  Ankcr- 
stroem,  discharged  a  pistol  behind  him,  the  contents  of  which  lodged  be- 
tween the  hip  and  the  back-bone,  with  which  wound  the  king  languished 
until  the  29il),  and  then  expired.  The  day  after  he  received  it,  he  sanc- 
tioned an  edict,  by  which  his  brother  the  duke  of  Sudermania  was  ap. 
pointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  his  only  son,  then  a  minor, 
being  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  prince,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  sue' 
ceeded  to  the  crown,  under  the  title  of  Gustavus  IV. 

He  accordingly  assumed  the  government,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  duke  of  Sudermania.  No  sooner,  however,  had  heattanied  his  ma- 
jority than  he  embroiled  himself  in  hostilities  with  France.  lie  next 
engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  with  liussia ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  latter  overran  Finland,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  Stock- 
holm.  As  Sweden  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  England,  a  British 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  over  to  the  assistance  of  Gustavus; 
but  that  general  refusing  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  if  not 
insane,  king,  soon  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great 
courage,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  lius- 
sians,  especially  as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gus- 
tavus in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes 
grew  weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  llieit 
country;  he  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers,  deposed,  and  the  crown 
transferred  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
(a.  d.  1809) ;  Prince  Christian  of  Holslein-Augustenburg  (who  iidoptei] 
the  name  of  Charles  Augustus)  being  at  the  same  time  declared  crown- 
prince  and  successor.  The  new  monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
from  Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  ves- 
sels from  the  ports  of  Sweden.  The  crown- prince,  however,  dying  sud 
denly.  Marshal  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  elected  successor 
to  the  crown  by  a  diet  held  at  Orebro  in  1810;  and  having  accepted  the 
honour,  and  been  adopted  by  the  king  under  the  name  of  Charles  John,  he 
soon  after  arrived  in  Sweden,  of  which  he  became  king  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII.  in  1818. 

Sweden  now  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  and  the  increasing  encroachments  of  France,  produced  a  (/hange 
ofp'fiicyin  181'i,  aud  slie  joined  the  allies  anainst  Napoleon.  By  the 
peace  with  Denmark,  concluded  at  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Sweden  reee'vcd 
Norway  as  an  independent,  free,  indivisible,  and  inalienabh!  kiiigdoni,  in 
return  for  her  possessions  in  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Knyen. 

Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  this  double  kingiloin  has  com 
bined.  under  one  king  and  two  very  difTiirent  constitutions,  two  proud  and 
free-spirited  nations,  each  jealous  of  If*  p(!culiar  privileges.  Tlie  politi- 
cal condition  of  of  Sweden  and  Norway  forms  a  permanent  partition  be- 
tween them  ;  there,  a  jealous  aristocracy  is  ()erpetually  wateliiiig  over  its 
ancient  priviliges  ;  here,  the  democracy  struggles  to  defend  its  iicw-born 
riglits.  In  both  kingdoms  the  peasantry  and  the  citizens  hold  a  higher 
rank  than  in  most  Kuropean  states.  In  Norway  there  is  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  the  veto  of  the  king  is  only  conditional.     These  circuin 
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rom  tlio  European 
gv-stem  of  i)olitics,  with  wliich,  however,  it  is  cIdscIv  conntcttxl.  To  the 
discrepancy  of  domestic  and  foreign  relations  is  added  an  incessant  slrug- 
i/ie  with  the  climate  and  soil,  with  obsiructions  in  trade,  depreciated 
paper  money,  and  an  oppressive  public  debt.  C^harles  XIV.  is  a  sovereign 
suited  to  the  country  and  the  age.  Looking  steadily  to  the  future,  he 
meets  present  dilTiculties  with  firmness  and  wisdom.  lie  possesses  the 
ad'ections  of  the  majority  of  tho  nation,  and  esiiecially  of  the  army;  and 
has  imbued  his  successor  with  his  own  principles.  The  crown-prince, 
Oscar,  lives  and  thinks,  as  a  Swede.  He  met  wiili  a  distinguished  recep- 
tion, at  Verona,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress,  in  183'2,  where  the  visits  of 
the  two  emperors  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion  thai  his  succession  to  the 
throne  was  guaranteed  by  Kussia.  Soon  afierwards,  tiie  marriage  of 
the  prince  with  Josepha  Maximiliana,  daugliterof  Eugene  ncuiharnois, 
dukeofi.euclilenberg  (whose  wife  was  Augusta  Amelia,  jirincesi  of  Ba- 
varia), took  place  at  Stockholm,  June  ]8,1S!23. 

Some  intrigues  and  conspiracies  for  the  restoration  of  tlic  family  of 
Vnsa  occurred  in  Sweden;  but  the  estates  took  the  opporiunity  to  give 
the  king  and  the  crown-prince  the  strongest  assurances  of  fnieliiy.  The 
king  and  the  Sivedish  estates,  in  order  to  interrupt  all  communication 
with  tiie  exiled  family,  determined  to  transfer  to  it  all  its  property  re- 
maining in  liie  kingdom,  and  to  extinguish  its  piMision  by  tiie  payment  of 
a  certain  sum,  innlually  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties,  which  was  done 
ill  18-'4.  Ttie  personal  character  and  constitnlional  princijiles  of  tiie  king 
have  secured  him  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  He  often  visits 
tiie  remote  provinces  of  his  two  kingdoms,  relieving  distress  wherever  he 
finds  it,  usually  from  his  private  purse,  and  takes  no  important  measures 
williout  being  assured  of  the  concurreiice  of  the  estates,  wliicii  meet 
every  six  years,  and  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

Tiie  nobility  of  Sweden  are  subdivided  into  three  classes — the  lords, 
iiKJuding  counts  and  barons  ;  the  knights,  or  those  whose  ancestors  have 
iiL-Ul  the  phu-e  of  royal  eoimeillors ;  and  tlie  simple  nohlcmen.  The 
clergy  are  represented  by  the  bishop  of  each  diocese,  and  the  citizens  and 
peasants,  the  latter  comprising  only  the  frei;  peasants  of  the  crown,  by 
ik'inities.  The  sovereign  disposes  of  the  higher  civil  and  mililary  offices, 
from  wliich  foreigners  are  excluded  by  law.  Without  the  consent  of  the 
slates,  the  king  caiin.')t  enact  new  laws  or  aholisli  idd  ones  ;  and  the  con- 
stitution requires  the  king  to  assemble  the  states  once  in  live  years.  The 
legislative  power  in  Norway  is  lodged  in  the  "storthing,"  which  meets 
every  three  years.  A  viceroy,  or  governor  general,  resides  at  Christiana. 
Tlic  revenue  and  troops  of  the  kingdoms  arc  kept  distinct;  aiiii  the  for- 
tifications of  Norway  are  only  in  part  occupieil  by  Sweden.  For  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  the  consent  of  the  states  is  necessary;  and  all  the  troops 
;inil  oflicers  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  king.  The  sovereign  has  the  right  to  make  war  and 
peace,  to  regulate  the  judi(Mary,  and  to  conduct  the  general  adminis- 
tration without  restraint.  'I'lie  succeshion  to  ihe  tliione  is  hereditary  in 
llie  male  line,  according  to  the  law  of  [irimo^'eniture;  ou  the  extinction 
(if  the  male  line  the  states  have  full  power  to  (di'cl  a  king.  Hel'ore  Ins 
coronation,  the  king  is  nuinired  to  take  tli<!  inaugural  oaths,  and  to  sub- 
scrihe  an  engagement  to  maintain  inviolate  the  evangelical  Lutheran 
religion.  A  Swede  who  abandons  the  JiUtheran  religion  loses  his  civil 
rights. 

D  i:  N  M  A  n  K. 

The  aborigines  of  Denmark  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Germany 
:;iid  to  have  gained  their  support  from  the  sea.    'i'lie  Cimbri,  who  derived 
13 
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their  origin  from  them,  dwell  in  the  peninsulii  of  Jutland,  the  Chersnnesus 
Cimbricfi  of  the  Homiins.^  They  first  sirucli  terror  into  the  Hoinans  by 
their  incursion,  with  the  Teuiones,  into  the  rich  provinces  of  Gnul.  After 
this,  led  hy  the  mysterious  Odni,  the  Goths  broke  into  Scandinavia,  and 
appointed  cliiefs  from  tiieir  own  nation  over  Denmark.  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  l?iit  tlie  early  history  of  this  country  is  involved  in  fable,  and 
presents  nothing  that  is  interesting'  to  a  stranger.  All  that  is  known  with 
certainty  is,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Denmark  was 
divided  into  many  small  states,  that  the  inhabitants  gained  their  subsist- 
ence by  piraey,  and  spread  terror  through  every  sea,  and  along  every 
coast,  wherever  tliey  came. 

In  the  eighth  rcninry  the  Danes  became  formidable  to  their  neighbours 
by  their  |)iratical  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  England.  Flanders!,  Nor- 
mandy,  and  Germany  ;  which  desultory  warfare  was  maintained  for  more 
than  two  ecntin-ies,  till  at  length  ttieir  rude  and  savage  manners  beinir 
somewhat  meliorated,  they  became  cultivators  of  tlieir  native  soil,  iii! 
stead  of  adventurers  at  sea.  Other  causes  likewise  concurred  to  put  an 
end  to  theses  oulragi's  ;  that  redundant  population,  which  tiad  been  ll;e 
means  of  pouring  forili  suidi  swarms  of  plunderers,  no  longer  eouliiiiied; 
many  had  fallen  by  the  sword  in  those  invasions ;  eonciuesis  had  been 
made,  and  emigrants  had  settled  on  the  acquired  territories  in  vast  num- 
bers; tiie  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  tenth  century,  served  like- 
wise  to  abate  their  ferocity,  while  tlie  increased  strength  of  tlie  neigh- 
bouring st:ites,  and  tlie  force  they  had  acquired  at  sea,  became  too  for- 
midable to  contend  with. 

Canute,  or  Knule,  commonly  called  the  Great,  who  died  in  Kneland,  in 
the  year  lO.'ifi,  advanced  the  dignity  of  this  kingdom  to  its  highest  pncli- 
but  tiie  sovereigns  who  succeeded  him  were  little  distinguished  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  when  Margaret  obtained  the 
regal  power  on  the  death  of  her  son  Olaus,  or  Orlaflll,  who  had  uniicd 
the  kmudom  of  Norway  to  that  of  Denmark.  In  the  year  I'Mn  (ihrce 
years  after  her  accession),  having  defeated  and  taken  [irisoner  .'Mhcri, 
king  of  Sweden,  she  was  enabled  to  urge  her  pretensions  to  that  crown; 
of  which  sh(!  obtained  possesnion  by  the  consent  of  the  slates,  at  tht'  as- 
•embly  of  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  held  at  (Jalinar,  inilic 
year  l.'iO?,  at  which  time  a  confederated  eoiislilution  was  formed  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  northern  states,  and  called  "  the  uiiMiii  ol 
Calmar."  This  wise  and  heroic  princess,  to  whom  historians  have(;ivin 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  "  the  Semiramis  of  the  north,"  rcigiisd 
over  Denmark  and  Norway  twenty-six,  and  over  Sweden  sixteen  yvwrs. 
After  this  a  century  elapsed  without  anything  highly  important  occurring 
in  the  history  of  this  (ujuntry. 

Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  Ml-'.  \v;is 
the  fimiider  of  the  Danish  royal  family,  which  has  ever  since  kept  pnB. 
session  id"  the  throne;,  and  from  which,  in  modern  times,  Russia,  Nwfdcn. 
and  Oldenburg  have  received  their  rulers.  He  connected  Norway,  Sjis- 
wick,  and  Holstein  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  was  so  fettered  liv 
his  caf)itulalions,  liiat  he  seemed  to  be  rather  the  head  of  a  royal  council 
than  a  sovereign  king.  In  the  year  15:23,  Frederic,  duke  of  Ilolsleiii,  v,n3 
raised  to  the  fhrone  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  had  deposed  tlicir 
king  C'hristian  II.  for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  in  whose  reign  t!ie  crown 
of  Sweden  had  been  dismembered  from  that  of  Detunark,  and  placed  un 
the  patriotic  brow  of  (Jiistaviis  Vasa.  Frederic  1.  having  einbracid  \\w. 
doctrines  of  Lullier,  the  tenets  of  that  reformer  spread  with  great  ra|iidi!y 
through  the  kintjdom. 

The  event  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  history  of  this  kingdom  smce 
the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  is  the  unprecedented  revolution  which  took  place 
in  the  seventeenth  cenlLfy,  and  which   merits  particular  notice  iiero 
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Ocninark  was  then  governed  by  a  king  chosen  by  a  delegation  from  people 
of  a!l  ranks,  assembled  in  a  diet,  wlio  in  their  choice  pakl  a  due  regard  to 
the  family  ofthepreceding  prince  ;  and  if  tiiey  found  one  of  his  line  properly 
qualified  to  discharge  tlie  duties  of  that  high  station,  they  thought  it  just 
to  prefer  iiim  before  any  other,  and  the  eldest  son  before  a  younger,  if  his 
merits  warranted  the  adoption ;  but  if  those  of  the  royal  family  were 
either  deficient  in  abilities,  or  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  by  their 
vices,  ttiey  cliose  some  other  person,  and  sometimes  raised  a  private  man 
to  that  dignity.  To  the  king  thus  elected,  and  a  senate  consisting  of  the 
principal  nobility,  the  executive  powers  of  the  government  were  entrusted. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution  was  the  '"re- 
qucnt  meetings  of  the  states,  in  order  to  regulate  everything  relating  to 
the  government.  In  these  meetings  new  laws  were  enacted,  and  all  af- 
fairs relating  to  peace  or  war,  the  disposal  of  great  oftices,  and  contracts 
of  marriage  for  the  royal  familv,  were  debated.  Tiie  imposing  of  taxes 
was  merely  accidental,  no  money  being  levied  on  the  people,  except  to 
maintain  what  was  esteemed  a  necessary  war,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  or  now  and  then  by  way  of  free  gift,  to  add  to  a 
daughter's  portion.  The  king's  ordinary  revenue  consisted  only  in  the 
rent's  of  lands  and  demesnes,  in  his  herds  of  cattle,  his  foresis,  services  of 
tenants  in  cultivating  his  ground  &c.,  for  customs  on  merchandise  were 
not  then  known  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  so  that  he  lived  like  a  modern 
nobleman,  upon  the  revenues  of  his  estate.  But  in  the  year  1660,  the 
liirre  states,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  conmionalty,  being  as- 
sembled in  a  diet,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  means  for  discharging  the 
debts  incurred  by  a  war  with  Charles  X.,  king  of  Sweden,  the  nobility 
endeavoured  to  lay  the  whole  burden  on  the  commons  ;  while  the  latter, 
who  had  defended  their  country,  and  particularly  their  capital,  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  insisted  that  the  nobles,  who  enjoyed  all  the  lands,  should 
at  least  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  since  they  had  sufTered  less  in  the 
common  calamity,  and  done  less  to  prevent  its  progress.  At  this  the  no- 
bility were  enraged,  and  many  bitter  replies  passed  on  both  sides.  At 
Inngth  a  i)rine  pal  senator  standing  up,  told  the  president  of  the  city,  that 
llie  commons  neither  understood  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  nor  con- 
sidered that  they  themselves  were  not  better  than  slaves.  The  word 
slaves  was  followed  by  a  loud  munniir  from  the  clergy  and  burghers , 
when  Naiison,  the  president  of  the  city  uf  Copenhagen  and  speaker  of  the 
house  of  conmions,  observing  the  general  indignation  it  occasioned,  in- 
stantly arosi!,  and  swearing  that  the  commons  were  not  slaves,  which  the 
nobility  should  fiiul  to  their  cost,  walked  out,  and  was  followed  by  the 
clergy  and  burghers,  who  proceeding  to  the  brewers'-hall,  in  the  city,  de- 
bated there  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  humbling  tin;  arrogance  of  the 
nobility.  Then  it  was  that  the  first  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark hereditary  was  started  by  the  bisho[)  of  Zealand,  but  nothing  like 
investing  the  king  with  absolute  powitr  was  at  that  time  thorght  of, 
allhouifh  it  was  soon  after  ailoptcd.  The  assembly  afterwards  adjourned 
to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the  plan  of  hereditary  succession  received 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  tin.'  whole  assembly. 

Frederic  III.,  who  then  possessi'd  the  crown  of  Denmark,  has  been  rep- 
resented as  a  prince  naturally  supine  and  unambiiious,  of  engaging  man- 
ners and  a  benevolent  heart,  yet  his  habits  of  life  were  as  litth;  likely  to 
render  him  higlily  popidar  as  geni'rally  odious ;  but  what  the  common 
poiirse  of  events  would  not  have  brought  about,  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  eflfected.  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  having  broken  the  treaty  he 
entered  into  at  Hoskild,  in  the  year  IG08,  and  invaded  Denmark,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  subduing  both  that  kingdom  and  Norway,  to  amiex 
tlicni  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  Frederic  beheld  the  impending  storm  with 
the  firmness  of  a  king;  he  renounced  his  beloved  ease,  led  on  his  troops 
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in  person,  and,  by  his  activity,  conduct,  and  bravery,  delivered  liis  capi 
tal,  repelled  tiie  invaders,  and  forced  them  disgracefully  to  evacuate  his 
territories.  These  achievements  deservedly  endeared  him  to  t'^e  people, 
and  before  the  fervour  of  their  gratitude  had  subsided,  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  commons  broke  forth.  Had  the  smallest  spark 
of  ambition  existed  in  the  king's  breast,  such  an  event  would  have  kindled 
in  into  a  flame  ;  but  this  prince  is  represented,  by  some  historians  who 
have  related  this  memorable  revolution,  as  having  relapsed  into  his  former 
habits  of  inactivity,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  two  principal  men  in  his 
court  brought  about  an  event  which  he  himself  shewed  no  Bolicitudc  to 
procure. 

The  commons  and  clergy  tlie  next  morning  repaired  in  great  ord.^r  to 
the  council-house,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  ;  and  there  the  pre- 
sident Nanson,  in  a  short  speech,  observed,  that  they  had  considered  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  found  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  disorders 
of  the  state  was  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  king,  and  render  his  crown 
hereditary  :  in  which,  if  the  nobles  thought  fit  to  concur,  they  wererciuly 
to  accompany  them  to  his  majesty,  whom  they  had  informed  of  thcii 
resolution,  and  who  expected  them  in  the  hall  of  iiis  palace.  Tiie  nobles, 
filled  with  a  general  consternation  at  the  suddenness  of  this  proposal,  and 
at  the  resolution  with  which  it  was  made,  now  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  commons  by  fair  speeches ;  and  urged,  that  so  important  an  affair 
should  be  managed  with  due  solemnity,  and  regulated  in  such  a  niannci 
as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  precipitation  or  tumult.  To  this  the 
president  replied,  that  it  was  evident  the  nobles  only  aimed  at  gaining 
Mmc,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  commons,  who  came  not 
thither  to  consult,  but  to  act.  After  farther  debate,  the  commons  growin;,' 
impatient,  the  clergy  with  the  bishops  at  their  head,  a'ld  the  burgliers, 
headed  by  the  president,  proceeded  without  the  nobles,  to  the  piiiacei 
and  were  met  by  the  prime  minister,  who  conducted  them  to  the  iiall  of 
audience,  wliither  the  king  soon  came  to  them.  The  bishop  of  Zealand 
made  a  long  speech  in  praise  of  their  sovereign,  ami  concluded  with 
offering  him  an  hereditary  and  absolute  dominion.  The  king  retnincd 
them  thanks;  but  observed  that  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  was 
necessary :  he  assured  them  of  his  protection,  &iid  promised  to  ease  their 
grievances. 

The  nobles,  divided  among  themselves,  but  abhorring  the  measure 
which  they  were  required  to  sanction,  prepared  to  quit  the  capital,  and 
several  had  actually  withdrawn.  As  such  a  secession  would  have  dissolved 
the  diet,  and  nullified  the  whole  proceedings,  orders  were  issued  in 
the  king's  name,  for  the  gate  to  be  shut,  which  procured  an  imniediate 
and  explicit  acquiescence.  On  the  ICth  of  October,  the  estates  absolved 
the  king  of  all  obligations  he  had  entered  into  on  receiving  the  crown  ; 
and,  two  days  after,  scaffolds  covered  with  tapestry  were  erected  ia  the 
square  before  the  castle,  when  orders  were  given  for  the  burghers  and 
soldiers  to  appear  in  arms,  under  their  respective  oflicers.  In  the  morning, 
the  king  and  queen,  being  seated  in  chairs  of  stati;  under  velvet  canopies, 
received  puididy  the  homage  of  all  the  senators,  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons;  which  were  performed  on  the  knee,  each  taking  an  oath  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  in  all  things,  and  to  serve  him  faith- 
hilly  as  became  hereditary  subjects.  Gersdorf,  a  principal  senator,  was 
the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to  open  his  lips  in  behalf  of  their 
expiring  liberties.  He  hoped  and  trusted,  he  said,  that  his  majesty  de- 
signed nothing  but  the  good  of  his  people,  and  not  to  govern  them  aftei 
the  Turkish  manner;  but  wished  his  successors  would  follow  the  example 
his  majesty  would  undoubtedly  set  them,  and  make  use  of  tliis  unlimited 
power  for  the  good,  and  not  for  the  prejudice,  of  his  subjects.  Tlioso 
who  had  paid  their  liomage  then  retired  to  the  council-house,  where  the 
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nobility  were  calN.'J  over  by  iiiime,  and  ordered  to  subscribe  the  oalh  they 
had  taiten,  which  they  instantly  obeyed.  Tims,  in  the  space  of  four  days, 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  was  changed  from  a  state  but  little  different 
from  an  aristocracy,  to  that  of  an  unlimited  monarchy.  We  here  see  a 
house  of  commons  stimulated  by  resentment,  and  filhid  with  indignation 
at  the  insolence  of  the  nobility,  betraying  their  constituents,  and,  instead 
of  a  noble  effort  to  oblige  those  nobles  to  allow  them  those  privileges  they 
had  a  right  to  demau'',  voluntarily  giving  up  for  themselves,  their  consti- 
tuei  ts.  and  their  posterity,  what  they  ouglit  to  have  struggled  to  preserve 
at  liic  hazard  of  their  lives  ;  while  the  only  comfort  the  people  had  left, 
was,  in  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  their  former  oppressors,  and  see- 
iiiirtheni  as  much  humbled  as  themselves. 

"'Die  revolution  being  thus  accomplished,  a  new  constitution  was  estab- 
lished, by  an  edict  consisting  of  forty  articles,  and  entitled  "  the  royal 
law  of  Denmark,"  by  which  tlie  succession  was  settled  on  the  king's 
eldest  son,  and,  on  failure  of  male  issue,  in  the  female  line.  The  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  are  therein  declared  to  be  above  all  human  laws, 
acknowledging  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  no  higher  power  than 
God  alone.  They  may  make,  interpret,  abrogate,  and  dispense  with  laws, 
except  the  royal  law,  which  niust  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  considered 
as  tiie  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  like- 
wise the  power  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  imposing  taxes,  and 
levying  contributions  of  all  kinds.  The  kings  who  have  reigned  since 
this  revolution  have  been  Christian  V.,  (1070);  Frederic  IV.,  (lGi)9)  ; 
Christian  VI.,  (1730);  Frederic  V.,  (HKi) ;  Christian  VII.,  (176(J);  Fred- 
eric  VI.,  (1^*08);  and  Christian  VIM.,  (Id40). 

In  17!)J,  when  the  allied  powers  wished  Denmark  to  take  part  in  the 
war  ay;ainst  France,  she  maintained  her  neutrality.  Dnt  in  her  accession 
to  the  northern  confederacy  in  1800,  she  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
fireiit  Biiiain,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  defeated  at  Copenhagen,  April 
2, 18111.  The  courage  of  the  Danes  very  deservedly  obtained  for  them  a 
truce;  upon  which  Denmark  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Russia  with  Kng- 
laiid,  evacuated  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  of  which  she  then  had  possession, 
and  received  back  her  own  colonies.  At  length,  in  1807,  this  siate  was 
included  in  Napoleon's  continental  policy.  A  French  army  stood  on  the 
borders  of  Denmark  ;  Russia  had  adopted  the  continental  system  at  the 
peace  of  Tilsit ;  and  Kngland  thought  it  her  duty  to  prevent  the  rtccession 
of  Denmark  to  this  alliance.  To  carry  that  object,  an  English  fleet,  con- 
veying a  large  army,  was  sent  up  the  Sound ;  and  as  the  Danish  govern- 
ment refused  to  join  in  a  defensive  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  as  do- 
maiitled,  or  to  surrender  the  fleet  as  a  pledge  of  its  neutrality,  the  capital 
was  bdinbarded  for  three  days,  and  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ships  of  tlie  line,  fifteen  frigates,  &c.,  was  delivered  up  to  the  Urilisli,  and 
c:irricd  off.  Great  Britain  now  offered  the  crown-prince  neutrality  or  an 
alliance.  If  he  accepted  the  first,  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  be  restored  in 
three  years  after  the  general  peace,  and  the  island  of  Heligoland  was  to 
be  ceded  to  the  British  crown.  The  crown-prince,  however,  rejected  all 
proposals,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  in  October,  1607,  and  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Napoleon. 

This  alliance  with  France  was  no  sooner  concluded  than  Bernadotte 
occupied  the  Danish  islands  with  .'50,000  men,  in  order  to  land  in  Sweden, 
against  whiidi  power  Denmark  declared  war  in  April,  1808  ;  but  this  plan 
was  defeated  by  the  war  with  Austria,  in  1809.  The  demand  made  by 
the  court  of  Stockholm,  in  1813,  of  a  transfer  of  Norway  to  Swiden, 
was  followed  by  a  new  war  with  tiiis  crown,  and  a  new  alliance  with 
France.  On  this  account,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  northern  powers 
who  were  united  against  France,  occupied  Ilolstein  and  Slesure.    Gluck- 
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stadt  and  otncr  fortifications  were  captured,  and  the  Danish  troops  driven 
beyond  Flensburg. 

The  court  of  Denmark  seeing  the  unfavorable  position  in  which  the 
country  was  placed  by  the  declining  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  not  only  con- 
eluded  a  peace  with  England  and  Sweden,  but  entered  into  alliance  against 
France,  and  contributed  a  body  of  troops  to  the  alhed  forces.  Dfnmcrk 
was  also  obliticd  to  cede  Heligoland  to  (Jreat  Untain  (receiving  in  ex- 
change several  West  India  islands),  and  Norway  to  Sweden  (tor  which 
she  was  compensated  by  Swedish  I'onierania  and  liugen,  but  which  were 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Lauenburg  with  Prussia).  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  liussia  in  February,  IdU. 


fit' 


NORWAY. 

The  rbservations  that  have  been  made  respecting  the  early  history  o( 
Sweden  and  Denmark  apply  also  to  Norway.  Up  to  the  ninth  centiry  ii 
was  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  ()rinces ;  until  one  mon;  bold  and 
powerful  than  the  rest,  named  Harold  Harfaagre,  who  had  renounced  the 
idols  of  Scandinaviiin  worship  for  ttie  doctrines  of  Christianity,  conquered 
them,  and  became  sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  the  country. 

Like  the  other  christian  princes  of  Kurope,  Harold  Harfaagre  was 
anxious  to  introduce  the  feudal  system  ;  and  having  wrestcnl  the  various 
petty  principalities  from  those  wiio  before  possessed  them,  he  reduced 
the  people  to  a  stale  of  vassalage,  and  placed  a  governor  over  each  pro- 
vince, to  collect  the  revenues  and  hold  courts  of  justice.  Uul  amoiiij  so 
brave  and  stubborn  a  race  as  these  Northmen,  many  there  were  who,  railier 
tha;i  submit  to  Harold's  despotism,  emigrated  to  other  countries,  ireiand 
being  among  the  number.  They,  however,  chiefly  settled  in  Iceland,  an 
uninhabited  and  uninviting  spot,  yet  in  lime  it  became  not  only  very  popu- 
lous, but  was  the  favourite  resort  of  their  sciilds,  or  poets,  and  their  his- 
torians, whom  they  treated  with  every  mark  of  honourable  regard. 

Norway  having  become  a  regular  and  independent  kingdom  uiiderllar- 
old  Harfaagre,  during  a  reign  which  lasted  more  than  half  a  century, 
many  customs  were  introduced  which  tended  to  raise  the  characiers  id 
Norsvegians  as  a  nation  desirous  of  cultivating  th<  arts  of  civilized  life, 
but  which  still  would  not  abate  one  io'a  of  its  warlike  pretensions,  lie 
had  bestowed  fiefs  on  many  of  the  nobles,  amongst  whom  Rognvald, 
father  of  the  famous  Ro.lo,  duke  of  Normandy;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  usurpation  of  Harold  in  Norway  led  to  the  setilcmeiit  of 
iho  Normans  in  France.  Haiolil  died  in  934,  and  was  succeeded  by  hh 
son  Kric,  who  proving  a  tyrant,  sfiiiie  of  the  principal  elii(;fs  made  propo- 
sitions to  his  brother  Haco,  who  had  been  educated  in  Fngland,  and  was 
then  residing  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Athelstan.  He  accoriiingly 
went  over  to  Norway,  and  having  pledged  himself  to  abolish  tlie  feidal 
laws,  and  restore  the  allodial  tenure,  lie  whs  [irotdaimed  king.  Kric  see- 
ing tliat  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  the  throne,  c(dlected  a  llee", 
and  sailed  to  the  Orkney  islands,  from  which  point  he  could  readily  assail 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Norltiumbria. 

In  1028,  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  Norway,  but 
did  not  long  retain  possession  of  it,  and  the  country  had  its  own  monarchs 
again  from  1031  to  1380.  On  tho  death  of  Olaf  IV.,  his  mother,  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  Waldemar  111.,  king  of  Denmark,  inherited  both  thrones, 
from  which  time  Denmark  and  Norway  remained  united,  till  1814,  when 
its  cession  to  Sweden  took  ulacc. 
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TiiE  nrininal  inhabitants  of  this  gigranti^  empire  (wliich  embraces 
nearly  b;iif  of  I''iirt)pe,  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia — reaching  from 
the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  confines  of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Turkey — 
besides  having  vast  possessions  on  the  north-western  coast  of  North 
America)  were  doubtless  a  multitude  of  nomadic,  tribes,  classed  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Sarmalians  and  Scytliians.  These  northern  hordes 
at  a  very  early  period  began  to  menace  the  Iloman  frontiers,  and,  even 
before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  had  invaded  what  was  then  '•iiik-d  thr.  civilized 
world,  particularly  Southern  Asia.  They  inhabited  the  countrir!s  described 
by  Herodotus  between  llie  Don  and  I)nie[)i'r;  and  Str.ibo  and  Tacitus 
mention  the  Roxolani,  aflerwani  called  Ros,  as  highly  distinguished 
amons  the  Sarmaiian  tribes,  dwelling  in  that  district.  The  (Jrcieks  eirly 
established  colonies  here;  and  in  the  second  century  the  (Jolhs  catno 
from  the  IJaltic,  and,  locating  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Don,  extended 
themselves  to  the  Danube. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlicse  rivers, 
was  overrun  by  numerous  niigratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Huns,  Avarians,  and 
Bulgarians,  who  were  followed  by  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  a  .Sarnia- 
tiaa  people,  who  look  a  mon;  northerly  direction  than  their  predecessora 
had  done.  In  tiie  next  century,  the  Khozari,  pressed  upon  by  the  Avari- 
aiis,  entered  the  country  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  cDiiqucTed  the 
Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themselves  in  connection  with  the  Uyzantine 
empire.  These  and  numerous  other  tribes,  directed  tiie  course  of  their 
migrations  toward  llie  west,  forced  the  Huns  into  I'lmnoni;.,  and  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Don  and  the  Alaiita;  'vhilo  the  Tchouiles,  or 
islmdi,  a  tribe  of  the  Fiuni(!  race,  iiihabited  the  rorthern  part.-s  of  Russia. 
All  these  tribes  maintained  themselves  by  pasture  and  the  chase,  and  ex- 
hibited the  usual  barbarism  of  waixhiring  nomad  is. 

The  Sclavonians,  coming  from  the  northern  Danube,  and  spreading 
themselves  along  the  Dnieper,  in  the  fifih  and  s  xlb  centuries,  early  ac- 
quired, from  a  commerce  with  their  southern  neighbours,  habits  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  They  founded,  in  th« 
country  afterward  called  Russia,  the  two  cities  of  Novogornd  and  Kiof, 
which  early  attained  a  commercial  importance.  Their  wealth,  however, 
soon  ex(!ited  the  avidity  of  the  Knohozari,  with  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle  ;  but  Novogorod  found  another  and 
more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Varinginns,  a  race  of  i)()ld  [jirates,  who  in- 
fested the  coasts  of  the  Haltic,  and  who  had  previously  subdued  the  Cour- 
laiiders,  Livonians,  and  Ksthonians.  To  thc^se  bold  invadi^s  the  name  of 
Russes,or  Russians,  is  thought,  by  tlu;  most  eminent  autiiors,  to  owe  its 
origin.  I3e  that,  howevc'r,  as  it  may,  it  appears  certain  that,  in  tiieso  dark 
ages,  the  country  was  divided  among  a  great  number  of  petty  princes, 
wiio  made  war  upon  each  other  with  great  ferocity,  so  that  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  utm»st  misery;  and  the  Sclav(inian;i,  seeing  that  the 
warlike  rovers  threatened  their  rising  state  with  devastation,  were 
prompted,  by  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  to  ofTi-r  tiie  government 
of  their  country  to  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  celebrated  Varangian 
chief,  named  Ruric,  itrrived,  in  802,  with  a  body  of  his  coinilrymen,  in  the 
neighliourliood  of  the  lake  Cadoga,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
empire  of  ('hina,  by  uniting  his  people  with  those  who  already  occupied 
the  soil.     Ruric  has  the  credit  of  being  zealous  for  the  strict  administra- 
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tion  of  iiislicc,  and  cnforoiiifj  its  pxpiriso  on  nil  tlio  hoyars  who  pn.sspssptl 
territories  iiMilcr  liini.  He  dii'd  in  H70,  iiml  \v;is  .succrrdpd  hy  his  sdii 
Ighor,  who  coniiiifri'd  Kiof,  jind  rrinovcd  thn  so;it  of  f^ovi'mrncnt  from 
Novojioriid  lo  lh;it  plicf,  Iijhor's  widow  iind  succi'ssor,  ()li;;i,  publicly 
embraced  <"hrisli;niity  at  ronslaniinoph-  in  D'l'l,  and  att('in[ii('d,  hiit  'viili. 
out  success,  to  inlro(hiee  the  (ireek  ritual  aiuoiiy;  tlu?  people.  Her  son 
Sviatofilaf,  afler  eoiiquerinif  Hulgaria,  and  even  threatehinn  ( "iiiistaiitinoplo 
itself,  fell  in  hattle  ajjainst  the  l'essl.<-ney;ri,  lU'ar  the  cascades  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  !'?•,'. 

The  Russian  empire  continued  to  flourish  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Vladimir  (or  Wolodomir)  wlio  ascended  the  throne  in  0/(5.  Ilaviiifj  set- 
tied  tiie  ali'airs  of  iiis empire,  he  demandeil  in  marriage  the  princess  Anne, 
sister  of  the  (Jreek  enipetor  Hasilius  Porphyrogenitus.  His  suit  w;is 
granted,  on  condition  tint  he  should  emhrace  (Miristianity.  With  ihistli- 
Kiissian  monarch  complied  ;  and  that  vast  empire  was  thenecforwar'l  <;oii- 
sidercd  as  helonging  to  tht;  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Vladinnr  re- 
ceived 'hi  nam(!  of  Uasilius  on  the  day  h(!  was  baptized ;  and  accordiiijr  to 
the  Russian  aimals,  -JD.OOO  of  bis  subjects  were  baptized  on  the  same  day. 
The  idols  of  paganism  were  now  thrown  down,  chur(dies  and  moiuisteru.s 
were  erected,  towns  built,  and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  The  Seliivonian 
letters  were  now  first  introduced  into  Russia;  and  Vladimir  sent  uiission- 
arics  to  convert  the  Uulgarians,  but  without  much  success.  We  are  told 
that  Vladimir  called  ttu;  arts  from  (Jreece,  cultivated  tlunn  in  the  pcacct- 
ble  periods  of  his  reign,  and  generously  rewarded  their  professors,  lljs 
merits,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable.  Ht;  has  been  ex 
tolled  by  the  monks  as  the  wisest  as  w(dl  as  the  most  religions  of  kiiijis; 
his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  (.'hristianity  tlirouijli- 
out  his  dominions  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  saint ;  and  succecjding  ins- 
torians,  c-ompariiig  the  virtues  of  his  character  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  have  united  in  conferring  upon  him  the  appellation  of  Vladimir  the 
Great.  He  died  in  1008,  and,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  sound  policy,  divided 
his  empire  aniong  his  twelve  sons. 

Vladimir  was  no  sooner  dead  than  his  sons  commenced  a  civil  war- 
Swatopolk,  one  of  the  l)rothers,  having  destroyed  two  others,  and  seized 
their  dominions,  was  in  his  turn  hurled  from  his  eminence  by  Jarishus, 
another  brother,  who  reigned  from  1011  to  1015.  Hut  as  the  fugitive 
prince  had  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Holeslaus,  king  of  Poland,  it 
brought  on  a  dreadful  war  betwixt  the  Poles  and  Russians,  in  which  the 
former  w(!re  victorious.  During  the  reign  of  .larislaus,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  was  considerably  promoted  by  his  exertions;  and  besides 
conferring  many  important  privileges  on  the  mercantile  citizens  of  Novo- 
gorod,  for  whose  use  he  also  enacted  a  body  of  ecjuitable  laws,  he  built  :l 
number  of  towns  throughout  his  dominions  and  encouraged  learning  as 
far  as  it  could  he  attained  under  all  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  its  ae- 
quisition  in  that  dark  age.  Jarislaus  fell  into  t!ie  same  error  that  his 
father  had  coimnitted,  hy  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  five  sens. 
This  produced  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  scenes  which  had  been  acted  by 
the  sons  of  Vladimir:  the  Poles  look  advantage?  of  the  distracted  state 
of  affairs  to  make  contiiuial  inroads  ami  invasions  ;  and  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  the  most  deplorable  situation  till  1237,  A-hen  it  was  totally  sub- 
dued by  the  Tartars.  Imumierabie  multitudes  Iff  these  barbarians,  headed 
by  their  khan,  Hatto,  afler  ravaging  great  part  of  P(dand  and  Silesia,  broke 
suddenly  into  Russia,  where  they  committed  the  greatest  erneliies.  At 
this  time  Vladimir  II.  was  the  grand  duke,  who,  though  he  reached  not 
the  fame  or  authority  of  his  ancestor,  was  acki'.owledged  as  czar  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  was  the  first  whose  brow  was 
g    ced  with  th(!  imperial  crown  of  Russia. 

George  Sevolodilz  succeeded  his  father,  and  built  Moscow  in  1147  ;  but 
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the  cpnsplosrf  insurrcclions  and  calamities  wliicli  liad  iteoii  we.ikoninn;  t 
sti(Mi(,'tli  of  llu!  Itiissiaii  state  .siiict!  Ilio  dcalli  of  Vlailimir  llio  (ircat,  fac 
itatt'illli"  i'lilciprisi'sof  the  Mongols  ;  and  after  the  dcaili  of  (JcorffC,  w 
was  killed  lu  battle,  the  whole  kiii^'doin,  with  the  exception  of  Ni)vo;f()rod, 
which  preserved  its  independence  hy  treaties,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
M(i:iCols.  Ilitliertothe  Knssian  state  had  made  eoin|nraliveiy  little  pro. 
grcss  ni  civili/aiion:  a  circumstance  to  be  allrihnied  to  the  variety  of  na. 
tioiis  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  to  the  mditary  constilniion  of  tho 
Varangians.  Commerce  remained  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  ihose  (Jerman 
nicrchant.s  who  had  followed  the  (Jhnstian  missiiniaries  who  came  into 
Russia  after  the  commencement  of  the  l.'itli  century;  ami  tiie  principal 
BPats  of  this  commerce  were  the  towns  of  Novo^orod  and  Kiof,  Tho 
trutlic  with  the  south  was  mostly  under  the  management  of  ihe  Greek 
nii'rcli:int9.  From  the  tinu  (Jiirislianity  had  been  introduced,  ijicro  had 
brea  monasteries  in  liussia;  and  in  tln^se  establishments  ihc  scanty  liter 
atiire  of  the  adc  was  preserved. 

Thoufjh  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude  by  their  Asiatic  con- 
qcrors,  the  Kussians  successfully  resisted  tlie  attempts  of  new  enemioa, 
which  appeared  in  the  Livonians,  ihi!  'reiitoiiic  kniiihts,  and  the  Swedes. 
Jarislaus  conquered  Finland,  but  perished  by  [)oisoii  amoiiif  the  Tartars. 
Ilis  son  Alexander  defeated  the  Danes  and  Swedes  in  IJll,  in  a  fireat 
baltle  upon  the  Neva  "d  received  for  this  action  the  appellation  of  .\lex- 
amlcr  iNcvsky.  His  >  ngest  son  Daniel  mounted  the  throne  in  1-'17. 
He  removed  his  reside. .cc  to  Moscow,  and  in  \'2'.)i]  assumed  the  title  of 
grimd  duke  of  IMoscow.  This  prince  founded  the  celebrated  jialace  of  the 
Kremlin  in  that  city,  in  1300.  Daniel  was  succeeded  by  his  son  (leorire, 
who  .successfully  resisted  the  Swedes,  and  built  the  town  of  Orshek,  now 
Schhissenburg. 

Durin;;  several  snccecdinri  reigns  the  Russians  had  to  contend,  first, 
with  the  Tartars,  and  subsequently  with  the  Livonians  and  Poles;  tho 
miseries  of  a  foreij^n  yoke  being  also  aggravated  by  all  the  calamities  of 
intestine  discord.  The  Livonians  took  Plescow  ;  and  the  Poles  made 
themselves  masters  of  Black  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  city 
of  Kiof.  Casimir  the  Great,  one  of  tiieir  kings,  carri«!d  his  conquests  still 
farther.  Mo  claimed  a  part  of  Russia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Uoleslaus, 
(Juke  (if  llalilz,  who  look  the  duchies  of  i'erzemyslia,  Halitz,  and  Lnckow, 
ami  the  districts  of  Sanock,  Lnbackzow,  and  Trebowla  :  all  which  coun- 
Iries  he  made  a  province  of  Poland. 

Th(!  newly-conquered  Russians  were  ill  disposed  to  brook  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Poles,  whose  laws  and  customs  were  more  contrary  to  their 
own  than  those  of  the  Tartars  had  beiiii.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  yoke,  and  assembled  an  army  numerous  enough  to 
overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  destitute  of  valour  and  discipline.  Casimir, 
undaunted  by  this  deluge  of  barbarians,  presented  himself  at  the  liead  of 
a  few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  and  obliged  his  enemies  to  re- 
tire. Demetrius,  who  commanded  in  Moscow,  made  frequent  efTorts  to 
rill  himself  of  the  galling  yoke.  lie  defeated,  in  several  battles,  Maymay, 
khan  of  the  Tartars  ;  and,  when  conqueror,  refused  to  pay  them  any  trib- 
ute, and  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy.  But  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  north  appeared  in  greater  numbers  than  before;  and  DiMue- 
trijs,  at  length  overpowered,  after  a  stri'ge;leof  three  years,  perished  with 
his  whole  army,  amounting  to  210,000  men. 

Dasilius  (or  Basilowilz)  the  son  of  Demetrius,  revenged  his  father'a 
death.  He  attacked  his  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  his  dominions,  and 
conquered  Bulgaria.  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Poles,  whom  ho 
could  not  subdue ;  and  even  ceded  to  them  a  part  of  his  country,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  help  him  to  defend  the  rest  against  any  new  incur- 
lioas  of  the  Tartars.    But  this  treaty  was  a  weak  barrier  against  ambU 
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tion.  Tlic  Riissiafis  found  new  enomins  in  thrir  allies,  and  tlin  Tartars 
soon  reliirni'd.  IJasiliiis  had  a  son  of  (ho  saniH  name  \o  whom  the  crown 
ought  to  have  dcscciidi'd  ;  but  llie  falhrr,  susppctinij  his  h'Biiiinacy,  left  jt 
to  his  own  brother,  (Jrcgory,  a  man  of  severe  and  iyrannical  disposition 
and  thortifore  liated  by  tiie  people,  who  asserted  iho  son's  right,  ami  pro-' 
claimed  him  their  sovereign.  The  Tartars  took  eognizancc  of  the  (iispuie 
and  (icKrmined  it  in  favour  of  Basiliiis;  upon  whinh  (Jregory  had  recourse 
to  arms,  drove  his  nephew  from  Moscow  to  the  principality  of  llgliiz,  and 
usurped  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  (Jregory,  llasilius  returned  to 
IMoscow;  but  Andrew  and  Demetrius,  sons  of  the  late  usurper,  laid  siocre 
to  that  city,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  tho  monastery  of  Troitz,  where 
they  took  him  prisoner,  with  liis  wife  and  son,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
subjects  of  llie  unfortunate  prince,  incensed  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  re. 
ceived,  forced  the  perpetrators  to  fly  to  Novofjorod,  and  reinstated  their 
lawful  sovereign  at  Moscow,  where  he  died.  In  the  midst  of  this  tjciienij 
confusion,  John  I.,  the  son  of  Masiliiis  (or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Hussi;iii 
tongue,  Ivan  Hasilowilz)  by  bis  invincible  spirit  and  refined  policy,  l,,.. 
came  botli  the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  ('ountry,  and  laid  Hk-  first 
foundation  of  its  future  gramh'ur.  In  this  peri  )d  the  V  i;  sacks  arose. 
The  I'oles  and  Lithuanians  had  conquered  the  wiiole  of  ll<e  Western  Uns. 
sia  to  Kiof,  and  subji-eted  the  vanquished  peojjle  to  religious  iiersccution 
as  well  as  political  oppression ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crinifa 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  Russians.  The  discontented,  therefore,  re^ 
tired  into  the  fertile  but  uninliabited  Ukraine,  and  adopted  a  military  nrnaii 
ization,  under  the  control  of  a  superior  ollicer  styled  a  helman. 

In  the  promotion  of  civilization,  Ivan  II.  surpassed  ail  his  predecessors. 
German  artists  and  learned  men  were  welcomed  iuid  liberally  rcwiipled 
by  the  czar  ;  |)rinling  olTices  were  eslal)lislicd,  ami  commerce  was  pro- 
moted by  a  treaty  with  KlizabcMli  of  Knglaml  in  l.'3,')3.  Ho  established  a 
standing  army ;  conquered  Kasan  in  l.').'j-.'.  liiR  kingdom  of  Astracaii  in 
1554,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Teuto  '; ,  Kiii"hts  from  Livonia ;  but 
Denmark.  Poland,  and  .Sweden  attacked  him,  and  a  conspiracy  in  the  in- 
terior  broke  out.  In  this  embarrassment  he  implored  the  emperor  Ro. 
dolpli  II.  and  pope  (Jregory  .Mil.  to  interfere;  and  themmcioof  the  hitirr 
brought  about  the  peace  of  Zapolia  between  Ivan  II.  and  Stephen  Maihory, 
king  of  Poland,  in  158'2,  by  which  Livonia  was  ceded  to  Poland.  Ivan 
died  in  1584. 

Toward  the  end  of  Ivan's  reign,  Yernuck,  a  Cossack,  discovered  Sibc 
ria.  Fcodor,  his  successor,  conquered  Siberia  entirely  in  1587,  and  sur- 
rendered Kthonia  to  Sweden  in  1595.  Feodor,  the  last  of  Ruric's  deci-iul- 
ants,  died  in  1598;  and  Russia  was  sliaken  by  internal  convulsions  and 
external  wars,  which  greatly  retarded  her  progress  in  civilization.  The 
war  of  the  Polish  party  with  the  party  of  the  pseudo-Demetrius  was  not 
ended  until  Michael  Fedorowitz  (of  the  family  of  RomanolT)  ascended 
the  throne  in  h;13  ;  after  which  a  treaty  of  |)eace  was  concluded  with 
.Sweden  and  Poland.  The  young  .Michael  was  proclainuMi,  and  signed  a 
compact  with  his  new  subjects,  by  which  t'j  promised  to  protect  the  estab- 
lished religion  ;  to  make  no  new  laws,  i.or  change  the  old;  not  to  raise 
imposts;  and  to  make  neither  war  nor  |  cace,  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  The  Russians,  or  rather  the  senators,  seized  this  oi)portuniiy  t(. 
have  a  part  of  the  government.  Micdiae"  rcMiv.iined  faithful  to  liis  promise, 
and  died  in  1054,  heaving  his  throne  to  Ins  son  Alexis.  So  long  as  the 
Swedes  maintained  the  ascendency  over  the  Russians,  their  principal  view 
was  directed  to  exclude  that  power  from  the  possession  of  any  port  on  the 
Baltic;  being  well  aware  that  the  natural  advantages  which  tiicir  rival 
possessed,  would,  whenever  that  powerlnl  empire  should  avail  ilsidf  of 
them,  raise  the  commercial  consequence  cf  Russia  on  the  ruin  of  thu  of 
Sweden. 
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Alexis,  tho  father  of  his  country,  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  at  his  ac- 
fcssioii  to  the  throne.  The  despotism  and  insolence  of  his  ministers  drew 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  people  during  his  minority;  but  when  he  took 
upon  himself  the  government,  he  was  both  loved  and  respected.  He  en- 
coiiritzi'd  an  mtercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  indnred  instructive 
and  laborious  strangers  to  people  his  desert  provinces;  and  Russia,  under 
him,  began  to  be  known  to  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Vnihassadors  from  China  and  Persia  visited  Moscow  ;  and  Alexis  sent, 
for  the  first  time,  his  ambassadors  to  France  and  Spain.  More  generous, 
or  less  politic,  than  the  other  monarchs,  he  refused  to  receive  the  ambas- 
sador of  Cromwell,  declaring  that  he  never  would  acknowledge  the  pro- 
tended protector  of  Hngland.     He  died  in  1676. 

Manufactures,  arts,  and  military  discipline  were  introduced  in  this 
active  rnign;  and  although  an  unsuccessful  war  was  waged  with  Gustavus 
Adolphun,  king  of  Sweden,  yet  the  boundaries  of  the  cmi)ire  were  extend- 
ed. Theodore,  or  Feodor,  his  son,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
II,  lfi77;  and  after  a  beneficial  reign,  which  continued  si^von  years,  on  his 
(iealiibod  he  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
elder  brother  Ivan,  or  John,  whose  imbecile  mind  disqualified  him  for  tho 
arduous  task  of  government.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  intrigues  of  their 
sister  Sophia,  a  restless  and  ambitious  woman,  stirred  up  civil  commo- 
tions, which  only  subsided  on  the  death  of  John,  in  1696,  when  Peter  be- 
came sole  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  private  character  of  the  czar  was  by  no  means  so  irreproachable 
?.s  to  lead  his  subjects  to  form  any  exalted  notions  of  his  future  course ; 
but,  in  sp'tP  of  all  disadvantages,  he  applied  himself  to  the  moral  and 
political  regeneration  of  his  country.  During  the  administration  of  the 
princess  Sophia  he  had  formed  a  desicn  of  establishing  a  maritime  power 
in  Russia ;  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  he  defeated  the 
Turks,  from  whom  he  wrested  the  nort  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  hissub- 
jfcis  the  commerce  of  the  Ulack  Sea.  The  first  object  of  his  ambition 
bt'injf  liuis  attained,  ho  resolved  to  carry  out  his  design  of  making  Russia 
thii  renlre  of  trade  between  Furope  and  Asia — to  connect  the  Volga,  the 
Dwina,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus  opening  a  water  communication  be- 
tween the  northern  seas  and  the  IJlack  and  tiie  Caspian  seas.  To  com- 
plete this  magnificent  plan,  he  deterinineil  to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic 
sea,  which  should  be  the  emporium  of  northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
cf  his  dominions.  He  did  not,  however,  rtly  simply  on  this  stupendous 
ijiidertakiiig  for  carrying  out  his  maritime  and  commercial  plans.  He  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  young  nobility  to  travel  into  foreign 
cmiiitrios  for  improvement,  not  according  to  our  notions  of  foreign  travel, 
but  for  tlic  express  purpose  of  learning  whatever  was  likely  to  be  most 
iheful  to  the  country  of  tlieir  birth,  either  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
or  in  maiiitaining  the  discipline  of  war.  He  accordingly  sent  CO  young 
Russians  into  Italy  ;  most  of  them  into  Venice,  and  the  rest  to  Leghorn, 
in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  coiistnicling  their  galleys.  Forty  more  were 
sent  out  by  his  direction  intd  Holland,  with  the  intention  of  instructing 
themselves  ill  llio  art  of  biiiUliiig  and  working  large  ships;  some  were 
sent  to  (Jermany,  to  serve  in  the  land-forces,  and  to  learn  the  military 
Jiscipiiiie  of  that  nation;  while  others  were  elsewhere  dispatched  in 
pursuit  of  whatever  knowledge  was  likely  to  be  rendered  advantageous 
at  hninc. 

Nor  did  the  patriotic  emperor  stop  even  there.  Having  established  a 
regency  to  direct  the  governiiieiii  during  his  absence,  he  himself  left  his 
(ioininions.  and  t-aveled  tucoi.'niio  through  various  European  states.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Amsterdam,  he  inscribed  his  name  as  Peter  Michaeloflf  in 
the  list  <if  carpenters  of  the  Indian  Company.  Here  he  performed  all  the 
duties  of  his  station  ;  and  at  the  intervals  from  labour,  studied  matheina- 
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tics,  fortification,  navigation,  and  (Irawing  pliuis.  From  Ilollaml  lifi  camo 
to  Kii^iuiid,  wiu-re  Ik;  eompletrd  Uia  sliulics  of  shlp-buildiii;.'.  und  rxnni- 
jncd  tlio  pnncipiil  navy  arsenals.  Kiiijj  William  pcrmilltMl  lijni  lo  ('iiR;mo 
several  iiiyeiiioiis  Kiiffllsli  artificers,  and  In;  returned,  by  way  of  IloHi'mi 
and  (Jernii'iiy,  lo  .Moscow,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  ;  Imvmg 
acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge  wliieli  afterward  so  much  contributed  toliij) 
country's  {jlory-  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  ihan  he  was  followed  by  crowds 
of  every  species  of  arlizans,  to  whom  he  held  out  the  greatest  eiieoumgfi. 
menf  ;  and  for  the  first  time  was  seen  larjjc  Russia"  vessels  on  the  Hnitjp 
on  ihc  lilark  Sea,  and  on  the  ocean.  Architectural  building  began  to  rise 
anionjr  the  iUissian  huts;  colleges,  acadeniies,  printing-houses,  and libm. 
ries,  sjjrung  up  under  his  fostering  hand.  The  habits  ami  customs  chamnd 
by  ilegrees,  although  with  dilficulty,  .md  the  Muscovites  began  to  knmv 
something  of  civil  society.  At  the  s.ime  time  commerce  had  its  birth  In 
Russia.  Laws,  military  and  marine  discipline,  and  manufactures,  the 
sciences  and  line  arts,  and  all  that  appearei!  to  him  desirable  in  nature 
were  introduced.  [The  leading  events  of  his  war  with  (Miarles  XII.  be! 
ing  related  in  the  history  of  Sweden,  are  hen;  omitted.]  Peter  died 
regretted  by  his  subjects,  in  1725;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  the cin^ 
press  Catherine  I.,  who  supported  the  splendour  of  the  empire,  iiiid  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Russia  with  a  firm  rule  till  her  death,  which  happened 
two  years  after  her  elevation. 

Peter  II.,  grandson  of  I'eter  the  Great,  being  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
then  became  czar.  The  reigns  of  govcTiimeiit,  during  his  minority,  were 
held  by  prince  .MenzikolT,  whom  the  first  Peter  had  advanced  to  tlic  high- 
est othces  in  the  state,  and  who  was  no  less  the  favourite  of  ihe  cziirina, 
Catherine.  The  young  czar  dying  in  1730,  Anne,  duchess  of  Coiirliind 
niece  to  I'eter  the  Great,  and  daughter  of  Ivan,  ascended  the  throne,  which 
she  filled  ten  years.  This  empress  rendered  herself  memorable  by  the 
decisive  turn  she  gave  to  the  contests  which  arose  in  Kurope;  she  as. 
sisted  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  frustrated  the  schemes  of  ihe  Kreiicii 
ministry  for  placing  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  actually  pro- 
cured tlie  crown  for  his  competitor  Augustus,  at  the  same  lime  that  she 
trium[)hed  over  the  Turks  anc)  Tartars,  the  natural  competitors  with 
Russia. 

Ivan,  or  John  III.,  great-nepliew  to  Anne,  became  lier  successor,  when 
only  two  years  of  age.  He  was  son  of  the  princess  Anne,  of  .Mecklen- 
burg, the  daughter  of  her  eldest  sister,  who  had  married  prince  Anihony 
Ulric  of  Urunswick  Beveren.  This  infant  was  deposed  by  the  geiierul 
concurrence  of  all  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  princess  Klizabelh  IVt- 
rowna,  daughter  of  Peter  the  (Jreat,  by  the  em|)ress  Catherine,  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  in  December,  1741.  Her  reign,  which  coiiiiiuKd 
twenty  years,  was  prosperous.  In  the  war  which  broke  out  on  the  eini 
tinent  in  17.50,  she  took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Aiistri;i; 
and  was  on  the  point  of  (Tuslnng  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  possessing 
herself  of  his  most  valuable  territories,  when  death  suddenly  chiscd  her 
career,  in  17C'2. 

Her  nephew,  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  diiko  of  Holstcin,  grand  diikeof  Rns- 
sia,  now  became  czar,  by  the  title  of  Peter  HI.  The  friendship  which 
this  prince  bore  to  the  king  of  Prussia  saved  that  hero  from  his  iiiipem;- 
ing  fate,  and  converted  a  formiilable  enemy  info  a  beneficial  auxiliury. 
An  intemperate  zeal,  which  led  PeU^r  to  attempt  cutting  oflf  the  venerable 
beards  of  his  clergy,  and  to  abolish  some  established  and  favourite  mili- 
tary fashions,  joined  to  an  unbounded  fondness  for  a  mistress,  and  a  strung 
antipathy  to  his  wife  and  .son,  terminated  Iiis  reign  in  a  few  montdg.  He 
was  seized  and  deposed,  and  his  wife  raised  to  the  imperial  dif;nily,  by  the 
title  of  C'lberine  II.,  in  July,  17G-J.  The  captive  prince  was  soon  after 
cruelly  deprived  oriife.     Some  letters  written  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
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(liiH  weak  priiice»  foiiiKl  afler  his  decease,  wliifh  stri)in>ly  lecammerideil 
.y  lijii,  ai'liaii^'c  of  foiidiict,  iimi  parliciiliirly  plt'ii.li'd  in  belmlf  of  Ins  repu- 
diated coiisori,  fixed  lliat  princess  in  tlu!  iiilereht.s  of  Frederic.  Calheriiio 
'1  WHS  notoriously  licentious,  yet  l»er  rciifii  may  ho  rcfjarded  an  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  ni  '  ^e  annals  of  Khshiu.  As  soon  as  she  Imil  relieved 
llic  country  from  an  exhaustinfr  war,  she  invited  artizans  and  workmen  of 
all  kinds  to  settle  in  her  empire,  and  eolleeted  around  her  distinguished 
foreiiMurs  to  assist  her  idans  in  the  improvement  of  the  laws,  and  to  in- 
fuse a  hcallhy  vigour  into  the  eommerrt;  ot'  Unssia.  She  was  vielorious 
liv  land  and  sea  nuainst  the  Porte,  with  whom  she  eoncliided  a  peace  in 
1771,  u hereby  Russia  Rained  a  eonsiderablc  acecssion  of  territory. 

In  n*''i  *'''''"'■'''"' ^''^''''''''' '"■'"  ^'"'1'''""  '"^'*  separate!  (governments.  In 
1780  she  instituted  the  armed  neutrality  between  Russia,  the  emperor  of 
(ItTinaiiy.  I'russia,  and  Portugal,  against  thu  naval  power  of  the  Knglisli: 
aid  three  years  afterward,  she  planned  tin;  e.xpiilsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Eiirope,  and  the  re-establishinent  of  the  llyzantine  empire  :  but  some  poll- 
liciil  considerations  caused  the  execution  of  this  project  to  be;  abamloiied 
iit  the  time,  and  when  It  was  resumed,  ten  years  later,  it  by  no  means 
iiicci'iHlud  to  the  extent  that  had  been  antieii)ated.  At  the  conclusion  of 
till' Turkish  war  in  179'J,  the  Dniester  beeame  tlie  frontier  of  Russia  to- 
ward Moldavia  and  Ressarabia;  and  as  the  war  with  Sweden  was  now 
nmverlcil  into  an  alliance  with  that  power,  the  ambitious  empress  agait 
turned  her  eyes  uj)on  Poland,  whither  her  army  inarched  with  the  eer- 
taiiiiy  ef  conquest ;  and  on  the  oecrasion  of  the  second  partition,  in  171)3, 
a  territory  of  6(),000  square  miles  was  added  to  the  Russian  empire.  On 
the  reinaining  part  of  Poland  sho  imposed  the  most  oppressive  restric- 
tions, which  [)roiluced  a  formidable  rebellion  in  17lit.  The  gallant  Kosci- 
usko strove  hard  to  effect  the  indepcMuIence  of  Ins  country,  but  lit!  was 
overwiichned  by  numbers,  and  taken  prisoner,  while  Siiwarrof  stormed 
Slid  devastated,  with  more  than  barbarian  fury,  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw. 
The dis.^olulion  o!"  tiie  kingdom  was  now  at  hand;  and  in  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in  17'.15,  Itussia  extended  her  [lower  toward  tlu!  west  as 
far  as  the  Vistula.  It  now  extended  itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Dallic 
to  the  western  end  of  North  America  and  the  .lapan  Islands.  Yet,  in  the 
ninlst  of  lier  military  operations,  she  protected  and  encouraged  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  gave  a  new  code  of  laws  to  the  subjects  of  her  vast 
empire.  She  died  November  17,  17S)f),  ami  was  succeeded  by  her  son, 
Paul  I.,  who,  capricious  as  he  was,  began  his  reign  by  a  noble  act  of 
justice,  namely,  the  lilwration  of  Kosciusko. 

The  late  empress  had  engaged  early  in  the  confederacy  against  France; 
but,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  did  not  come  into  action  against  that 
power.  The  emperor  Paul  likewise  remained  almost  in  a  neutral  state, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  year  17it'j,  when  he  sent  a  powerful  army  to  the 
assistance  of  the  allies  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Suwarrof,  a  geii- 
ml  well  known  before  by  his  conquests  and  cruelties  in  Poland.  The 
successes  of  this  man  were  extraordinary  during  several  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Italy  ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  good  fortune 
seemed  to  desert  hltn,  and  it  was  not  without  great  diiriculty  and  loss 
that  he  reached  (Jermany  across  the  (Jrisons  country,  harassed  by  the 
French  armies  under  IMoreau  and  Massena.  The  ill  success  of  the  Rus- 
sian arms  against  the  French,  augmented  by  the  bad  understanding  which 
Eubsistcd  between  his  generals  and  those  of  Austria,  appeared  to  have  an 
exiraordinary  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who,  from  having 
been  the  uncomproinising  enemy  of  Ronaparte,  now  entered  into  amicable 
correspondence  with  him,  and  beeame  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
He  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  Fnglish  vessels  in  his  ports,  and  inductJ 
Sweden,  iJenmark,  and  Prussia  to  join  him  in  tiie  northern  armed  con- 
federacy.   Uut  oil  the  night  of  the  2'M  of  March,  1801,  just  at  thu  timo 
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the  British  fleet  was  sailing  through  the  Sound  to  tlie  attack  on  Copenha. 
ffen,  Paul  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  Russian  nobility,  whom  he 
had  treated  witii  harshness  and  contumely.  How  far  liis  sons  were  cog. 
nizant  of  what  was  going  on  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  that  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  connived  at  it  from  a  conviction 
that  their  father  intended  to  immure  them  in  a  fortress.  And  such  an 
event  was  very  probable,  for  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  been  insane 
at  tl'2  time. 

On  Alexander,  the  late  emperor's  t?.dest  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne 
ti  degree  of  energy  and  consistency  was  soon  seen  in  every  dcparlaient 
of  the  government;  and,  separating  himself  from  the  northern  league,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (.lime  7, 1801)  and  at  the  same  time 
renounced  the  grand-mastership  of  Malta,  which  had  been  conferred  on 
his  father.  In  .lune,  1802,  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  po- 
tentates of  P^urope,  and  had  an  interview  wiih  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Me- 
tnel.  France,  under  the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  was  at  this  period  making 
rapid  conquests  in  the  scyith  of  Europe  ;  Bonaparte  having  been,  in  the 
))receding  month,  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan;  shortly  after  which  he 
annexed  Genoa  to  France.  But  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  seems 
wisely  to  have  thought  lliat  its  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  niiirht 
well  excuse  the  emperor  from  any  active  interference  with  tlie  belljuc- 
rent  states.  He,  however,  confirmed  the  incorporation  of  the  government 
of  Georgia  with  the  Russian  empire;  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with 
France  and  Spain;  and  offered,  in  1803,  to  interpose  his  good  offices  in 
restoring  the  newly-ruptured  peace  between  England  and  France  and 
Spain.  But  after  the  execution  of  the  duke  U'Enghein  all  intercourse 
between  Russia  and  France  ceased:  and  in  April,  1805,  Alexander joind 
the  third  coalition  against  France;  but  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Austerliiz 
clouded  the  prospects  of  the  allies,  and  the  Russian  emperor  relumed  to 
Petersburgh.  The  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought  on  the  8tli  of  February, 
1B07:  'hat  of  Fricdlaiid,  on  the  4lii  of  June  following;  the  Russians  then 
retired,  and  after  an  interview  between  the  two  emperors,  wiiicli  took 
place  on  the  river  Niemen,  in  a  handsome  pavilion  erected  on  a  raft  I'ur 
the  occasion,  peace  was  concluded  on  tiie  8ih  of  July,  1807.  At  tliis  me- 
morable interview  tjie  outward  forms  of  friendship  were  displayed  between 
these  rival  m(  narchs,  and  an  abundance  of  courtly  dissimulation  used  lu 
testify  the  sincerity  of  their  professions.  Alexander,  by  this  compact,  ac- 
knowledged tlu!  brothers  of  Bonaparte  as  kings  respectively  of  Naples, 
Holland,  and  Westphalia;  he  formally  recognized  also  tlie  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  all  the  sovereigns  who  mijiht 
hereafter  become  members  of  the  confederation.  He  engaged  that  hos- 
tilities, on  the  part  of  Russia,  should  instantly  cease  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  He  undertook,  also,  to  mediate  for  a  peace  between  England  and 
France ;  and  if  lie  should  prove  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  close  the  ports 
of  Russia  against  all  British  ships;  which,  in  fact,  was  soon  after  done. 
In  1808,  Alexander  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  at  Erfurth,  and  after- 
ward took  part,  as  the  ally  of  France,  in  the  war  with  Austria;  but  his 
want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  was  too  evident  to  escape  the  penetration  cl  ibe 
French  emperor,  and  a  growing  coldness  between  the  imperial  allies  began 
to  appear. 

Great  injury  had  been  done  to  Russian  commerce,  and  heavy  complaints 
made  by  nierclianls  in  consequence  of  their  ports  having  been  shut  agains' 
the  English;  they  were,  therefore,  again  opened  to  them,  provided  they 
hoisted  American  colours,  while  French  gocds  were  very  strictly  proliib- 
ited.  This  induced  Napoleon  to  make  himself  master  of  the  principal 
northern  ports  of  Germany,  and  to  incorporate  the  possessions  of  ilie  duke 
of  Oldenburg,  a  near  relation  of  Alexander,  with  France.  Against,  this 
proceeding  Russia  made  a  very  energetic  protest;  and,  as  early  as  181L 
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five  Russian  divisions  assmnefl  a  position  opposite  Warsaw.  On  the  other 
liiiiid,  Napoleon  caused  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistuhi  and  Oder  to  be  de- 
ciareci  in  a  state  of  seige,  sent  thither  hir^e  masses  of  troops,  and  occupied 
sivedisii  Pomerania,  because  Charles  XUI.,  of  Sweden,  declined  a  closer 
connection  with  France.  The  contest  ni  Spain  was  at  this  time  daily 
erowinjr  more  obstinate,  and  the  liiryre  amount  of  men  and  money  it  con- 
siMued  mi!,'lil  well  have  appeared  to  Napoleon  a  siiflicient  obstacle  to  a 
glriigirjo  Willi  Russia ;  but  he  calculated  that  his  army,  amountin;^  to  nearly 
a  million  of  effective  men,  would  he  sufficient  for  the  conflict  in  both 
quarters  ;  and  he  also  relied  upon  a  great  mass  of  auxiliary  forces,  chietly 
promised  by  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine;  besides  his  alliance  with 
Prussia  and  Austria,  which  covered  him  on  both  flanks,  and  secured  his 
retreat.  He,  however,  made  peaceable  offers  through  the  count  de  Nar- 
bonne,  his  ambassador;  but  the  object  of  his  mission  being  unatia.ned, 
half  a  million  of  soldiers,  consisting  of  French,  Germans,  Italians,  I'oles, 
Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  with  more  than  twelve  hundred  cannon, 
were  put  in  motion,  about  the  end  of  .Inly,  to  attack  the  Russians  on  the 
oilier  side  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  The  Russians,  in  three  divi- 
sions, occupied  a  line  including  Kiof  and  Smolensko  to  Riga.  The  first 
western  army,  of  1127,000  men,  in  Lithuania  and  Courland,  was  commanded 
by  Barclay  do  Tolly,  who  had  till  then  been  minister  of  war;  the  other 
western  army,  of  48,000  men,  was  commanded  by  prince  Bagration.  A 
third  body  of  forces,  led  by  General  Doctoroff,  served  to  keep  up  the 
communication  between  the  other  two. 

All  the  disposable  property  and  records  had  long  before  been  generally 
conveyed  into  the  interior.  The  first  western  Russian  army  was  sta- 
tioned along  the  Niemen  as  far  as  Grodno,  and  comprised  six  corps  of  in- 
fantry and  two  of  cavalry.  The  second  western  army  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Honim,  consisting  of  four  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
riic  communication  was  kept  between  them  by  the  hetman  Platoff,  with 
ten  thousand  Cossacks,  at  Bialystock.  The  army  of  Volhynia,  under 
Tormasolf,  at  Lutzk,  was  composed  of  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  containing  together  about  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and  there 
were  other  corps  stationed  elsewhere,  amomituig  to  about  forty  thousand 
men  more.  The  Russian  plan  of  the  campaign  was — by  retreating,  to 
avoid  a  decisive  battle,  until  the  enemy  should  be  remote  from  all  his  re 
sources,  and  weakened  by  marches  through  a  desolate  region,  and  the 
Russian  army  should  be  so  considerably  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
all  the  forces  that  might  be,  meanwhile,  rallied,  as  to  have  a  decided  supe- 
riority. Napoleon's  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  was — to  use  every  effort  to 
compel  the  Russians  to  battle,  to  destroy  them  after  the  defeat,  and 
pressing  forward  with  haste  to  the  capital,  to  proffer  peace.  But  he  not 
only  entirely  mistook  the  character  of  his  enemy,  but  he  overlooked  the 
important  fact  that,  though  the  Russians  might  retreat,  they  would  still 
be  in  possession  of  their  resources.  On  the  Cih  of  June,  Napoleon  passed 
the  Vistula,  and  shortly  after  the  Niemen.  "  Russia,"  said  he,  in  one  of 
his  favourite  harangues,  "  is  dragged  along  by  a  fatality!  Her  destinies 
must  be  accomplished.  Are  wo  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  soldiers 
of  Auslerlitzl  Let  us  carry  the  war  into  her  territory:  a  second  war  in 
Poland  will  be  as  glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the  first."  After  several 
severe  battles,  and  the  loss  of  many  men  on  each  side,  the  victory  gener- 
ally inclining  in  favour  of  the  French,  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army 
retired  to  Smolensko.  Fatigue  and  want,  of  all  kinds,  had  meanwhile 
operated  so  detrimentally  on  the  French  army,  that  it  was  obliged  to  halt 
III  this  point  for  ten  days,  during  which  the  two  Russian  armies  formed  a 
junction  under  the  walls  of  Smolensko.  They  then  immediately  began 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  \Vi;h  twelve  thousand  cavalry  they  attacked 
'ieneral  Sebastiani,  and  drove  him  back  with  considerable  loss.    On  the 
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17th  of  August  the  main  body  put  itsolf  in  motion  to  encounter  the  French 
army,  which  had  advanced,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  compel  a  general  bat. 
tie.  When  Napoleon  saw  his  attempts  to  surround  the  right  wiiigoftho 
Russians  defeated,  he  ordered  his  rijjht  wing,  under  Poniatowski,  to  has- 
ten, by  way  of  Ortza,  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  the  Russians  from  Mos. 
cow.  On  the  other  hand,  Rngration  hastened  to  defend  this  road,  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly  sought  to  retard  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible.  Smo- 
lensko,  an  old  place,  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  the  whole  position 
on  the  Dnieper,  greatly  favoured  his  plan  ;  and  not  till  the  midniplit  of  the 
17th,  after  a  loss  of  many  thousands,  did  the  French  succeed  in  taking  tlijs 
bulwark,  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  ruin. 

The  Russian  army  retired  in  haste,  burning  all  the  towns  through  which 
it  passed,  while  Napoleon  followed,  his  troops  sutfcring  more  and  more 
from  want  and  climate.  Meanwhile,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  to  resign  the 
chief  command  to  Kutusoff,  who  had  reaped  new  laurels  in  the  Turkish 
war  just  ended.  Reinforced  by  militia  and  reserves,  he  resolved  to  wnit 
the  enemy  seventy  miles  from  Moscow,  in  a  strong  entrenched  position. 
The  French  came  up,  and  a  terrible  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Russians 
lost  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  French  estimated  their  own  loss  at 
ten  thousand ;  it  was,  however,  supposed  to  be  near  double  that  number. 
The  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  and  without  any 
great  loss  of  artillery,  and  still  less  of  prisoners,  they  were  able  to  retire 
to  Moscow.  Napoleon,  after  two  days'  repose,  followed  them ;  and  Km- 
usoflT,  instead  of  awaiting  his  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  marched 
through.  The  news  of  KutusofTs  defeat  had  spread  the  greatest  conster- 
nation at  Moscow.  Hastily  collecting  their  money  and  valuables,  the 
nobles  lied,  abandoning  their  palaces  and  furniture  to  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  closed  their  warehouses  and  shops, 
seeking  refuge  from  the  enemy  wherever  they  could  find  shelter ;  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  conveyed  away  from  the  hospital  in  wagons;  and  liic 
prisons  were  cleared  of  their  inmates,  who  were  sent  under  an  escort  to 
Novogorod.  And  now  the  flames  burst  forth  from  the  house  of  Count 
Rostopchin — sure  and  awful  evidence  that  the  patriotic  governor,  by  set- 
ting fire  to  his  own  residence,  intended  that  the  venerable  city  should  not 
harbour  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  conflagration  of  the  governors 
house  was  the  signal  for  the  rest ;  and  suddenly  were  seen,  issuing  from 
various  quarters  of  Moscow,  vivid  columns  of  fire  and  dense  masses  of 
smoke.  Doomed,  as  it  were,  to  pass  their  winter  amid  the  inhospitable 
snows  of  Russia  unless  they  could  extinguish  the  flames,  the  French  sol- 
diery  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  stay  the  devouring  clemenl; 
but,  though  they  partially  succeeded,  so  little  remained  of  Moscow,  that  it 
was  incapable  of  aflbrdiug  them  protection.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  the  French  troops  having  had  permission  to  plunder  the  city,  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  drunkenness  followed,  that  numbers  of  them  per- 
ished in  the  burning  ruins. 

All  the  hopes  which  Napoleon  had  built  on  the  possession  of  Moscow 
were  now  disappointed;  famine  and  desolation  stared  him  in  the  face; 
and  as  the  Russians  gathered  nnnid  on  all  sides  it  was  evident  that  no:!;- 
ing  could  save  his  army  but  a  speedy  retreat  or  peace.  Kvery  day  height- 
ened their  sufferings,  the  provisions  having  been  wasted,  and  foraging  be- 
coming continually  more  dangerous,  from  the  conflux  of  Russian  peasants 
and  Cossacks.  At  length,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the  French  evacuated 
Moscow,  and  commenced  their  retrogade  march.  The  coinitry  was  a 
desert ;  and  the  privations  felt  by  the  army  had  dissolved  all  bonds  of 
obedience,  while  the  severity  of  the  winter  now  covered  the  roads  with 
ice  and  snow,  destroying  men  and  horses  by  thousands.  IJy  the  12th 
of  November  they  reached  Sniolcnsko.  But  in  vain  had  tlic  remnants  ol 
the  army  hoped  to  find  there  repose  and  nourishment.     The  increasing 
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luiiiilicrs  (if  Iho  Russians  who  hovered  round  and  harassed  the  retreating 
tiK'iiiy  pri'vunted  Ihcm  fnun  repairing  any  of  their  vast  losses,  or  of  re- 
mvigoraiin.j  lliomselves  by  rest.  At  tlie  passage  of  tlie  Beresinii  they 
lost  tw(  Mty  thousand  men,  and  a  great  part  of  theirbaggage  and  arlilh^ry ; 
and  the  cold,  whieh  increased  every  day,  together  with  the  most  horrible 
want,  carried  disorder,  misery,  and  despair  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  length 
Napoleon  entrusted  the  command  of  his  shattered  army  to  Murat,  and  has- 
tened himself,  under  the  strictest  incognito,  by  way  of  Warsaw  and  Dres- 
den, to  Paris.  Marshals,  officers  of  high  and  low  rank — all  who  could— 
followed  the  example  of  their  emperor.  No  company  kept  long  together. 
The  sole  object  of  all  was  to  save  life. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  who  had  hitherto  only  fought  for  independence, 
now  resolved  in  his  turn  to  become  the  aggressor;  and,  joining  his  army 
in  Poland,  published  in  February,  1813,  the  celebrated  manifesto,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  coalition  of  the  other  powers  of  Kurope  against 
the  ambition  of  the  French.  The  king  of  Prussia  at  the  same  time  sum- 
moned all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  battle  for  their  country  ;  a'ul  though 
he  did  not  then  designate  his  object,  his  people,  who  for  five  )t  ars  had 
been  humbled  and  degraded,  understood  him,  and,  with  unparalleled  en- 
thusiasm, tliousands  poured  f'orlli  from  the  places  of  rendezvous  from 
every  seetion  of  the  country.  In  vain  had  the  French  with  the  aid  of  their 
last  reserves  and  of  troops  drawn  together  in  haste,  made  efforts  to  remain 
on  ihe  Pregel,  on  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  Oder.  The  Russians  advanced 
slowly,  indeed,  but  everywhere  with  overwhelming  power ;  and  all  that  the 
French  could  do  was  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe  with  the  least  possible  loss. 
Prussia  now  declared  war  against  France,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Russia  ;  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved  ;  and,  though  .Vus- 
tria  remained  neutral,  the  popular  insurrection  was  almost  universal  in 
iioriliern  Germany.  Ha[)pily  for  Napoleon,  the  Prussians  and  Russians 
were  not  in  a  state  to  derive  the  full  advantage  from  this  situation  of 
things.  The  forces  of  the  Russians  were  almost  exhausted,  tliosc;  of  the 
Prussian.s  liad  first  to  be  formed  ;  much  time  was  lost  in  negotiations  with 
the  iiing  of  Saxony,  and  Kutusoff  fell  sick  and  died  at  Buiilzlaw.  These 
circumstances  were  promptly  taken  advantage  of  by  Napoleon  ;  but 
though  this  prolonged  the  contest,  it  i)roved  but  of  little  avail  in  the 
sequel. 

In  August  tile  war  was  resumed  with  great  vigour,  Austria  parliciptiting 
111  it  as  all  ally  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Napoleon  had  been  joiiieil  by  a 
corps  of  chosen  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  which  had  come  from  >S[)ain ;  and 
the  eliaiices  of  victory,  for  a  time,  once  more  appeared  to  be  in  iiis  favour. 
liul  after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  where  Moreau  was  mortally  wounded,  he 
was  staid  in  his  progress  by  the  defeat  of  Vaiidamme,  at  Culm  ;  by  the 
siiiinltaneous  overthrow  of  his  army  in  Silesia,  under  Macdonald;  by  the 
h;ird-fouglit  battles  at  Gross- Heerea  ;  at  Helzig;  and  by  the  defeat  which 
Noy  siiUcred  at  Deunewitz.  In  addition  to  these  misfortunes,  want  of  all 
.kinds  prevailed  in  exhausted  Saxony,  and  lamentations  in  the  hospitals, 
where  thousands  died  of  dysenteries  and  fevers.  At  last,  by  some  ra[)id, 
well-covered  marches,  Hlui  her  formed  a  junction  on  the  Kibe  with  the 
crown-priiK;e  of  .Sweden,  while  he  surprised  a  French  corps  iiiulcr  Count 
liertiiiad,  and  took  up  a  position  between  the  Muldan  and  the  Kibe.  As 
foou  as  he  was  advised  of  this,  Napoleon  started  from  Dresden,  in  the 
hope  i)f  overpowering  them  both  separately ;  but  th(^y  had  already  crossed 
the  .Muldan  to  the  Saale.  The  great  IJohemian  army  had  also  advanced 
on  his  ri^ht  flank.  These  and  Bliicher's  flying  corps  met  in  his  rear ;  and 
lieiier:il  Tliiel'  inann,  who  had  exchanged  the  Saxon  service  for  the  Rus- 
fii:in,  took  whole  troops  of  French  (ugilives,  and  fought  several  battles  be- 
tw(:i!ii  the  Klster  and  the  Saale,  almost  all  tif  which  resulted  to  tin;  disad- 
v.'iiit'jge  of  the  French.  Napoleon  now  jiroceeded  with  his  main  ariny  'o 
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the  plains  of  Leipsic,  where  he  arrived  October  13.  Here  Schwartzftn 
berg  h:i(i  alrcudy  coiniiu'iiced  a  reconiioijiance  against  the  kingr  ol  Nripjes 
meanwhile  .Vugereau's  division  had  been  greatly  reinforced ;  and,  as  he 
liad  probably  thought  he  had  deceived  ll  :  crown-prince  and  Dlurhir  by 
movements  made  on  the  other  side  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  he  had  gained 
so  much  time  that  he  conld  meet  the  great  Bohemian  army  alone  in  a  de- 
cisive engagement,  he  did  not  delay  to  enconntcr  it  in  the  spacious  plain 
near  Leipsic.  The  engagement  commenced  about  nine  o'ldeck  in  iho 
morning  of  October  16.  After  aeverely  destructive  attacks  on  both  sides 
Napoleon  had  gained  some  ground  in  the  centre  and  on  l\w  left  wing' 
Hut  the  duke  of  Uagusa.  wiio  occupied  a  wide  line  to  the  north  of  Lcip. 
sic,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Blucher  with  the  greatest  impeiunsity 
totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  driven  back  in  disurdcr.' 

On  the  I7th  Napoleon  negotiated  through  Count  Meerveldt,  who  hid 
been  taken  prisoner,  for  liberty  to  retire  undisturbed,  and  for  an  armistico; 
both  of  which  proposals  were  the  less  listened  to,  because  the  allies  conld 
now  conduct  their  operations  with  a  mutual  understanding,  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden  having  joined  Blucher  with  upwards  of  sixty  thoiisund 
men,  and  Geneial  Bennigsen,  with  almost  as  many,  being  hourly  ex- 
pected  from  (Jrimma.  On  the  18th  of  October,  therefore.  .■>.  fearful  con- 
flict took  place  at  Leipsic.  The  French  fought  with  d'\,peration,  to  save 
their  honour  and  secure  ilieir  retreat,  which  had  been  commenced  at  (!;iy. 
break  ;  but  on  the  following  day  their  retreat  was  converted  into  a  flii,'lit, 
and  a  general  overthrow.  This  battle  emancipated  Oermany.  l!;iviiria 
had  already  renounced  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  united  w  iih  Aus- 
tria. All  ihe  German  princes  followed  this  exaiviple,  with  ttu;  exiT[iti(Mi 
of  the  king  of  Saxony,  .leromo  of  Westphalia,  and  the  priniie-piiniiue. 
After  the  loss  of  many  thousands,  in  prisoners  and  wounded,  Napolcun, 
assailed  or  harrassed  ia  every  quarter,  was  ol)liged,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Rhine,  to  sustain  a  desperate  conllic^t  with  the  Uavarians  and  Ausirnnis 
stationed  at  Hanau.  The  allies  made  a  halt  on  the  Rhine,  in  ordir  to 
unite  ihe  forces  of  liberated  Germany  with  those  furnished  by  Kn^lam] 
and  Holland.  Kven  the  Danes,  who  had  been  for(;ed  to  form  the  cIdsi'si 
union  with  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  tlie  hard  terms  proffered  tlieinliy 
England  and  Sweden  in  the  .spring  of  1813,  were  obliged  to  concede  ail 
that  they  had  formerly  refused. 

French  aflTairs  in  Spain  had  also  taken  a  most  unfavourable  turn.  Mar- 
shal J()\n-dan  had  been  totally  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vittori.i,  liad 
been  forced  back  to  the  Pyrenees  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery,  and,  fi>:b- 
scquently,  Soult  and  Snchet  liad  with  dilRculty  kept  the  Fnglisli  from  ilio 
soil  of  France  itself;  and  it  was  consequently  necessary  to  send  tlnth": 
new  forces.  The  French  senate,  always  Ixifore  obsequious  enouyli,  now 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  when  repeated  decrees  of  the  emperor  had  id- 
ready  ordered  the  levy  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  conscripts,  the  or^'ain- 
zation  of  cohorts  of  national  guards,  and  the  formation  of  four  arnm  s  cf 
reserve.  Still  stronger  terms  of  dissatisfaction  were  used  by  some  of 
the  deputies;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  indignation  at  tlici'iuir- 
mous  expenditure  of  human  life,  great  dilKculties  now  presented  them- 
selves in  the  formation  of  a  new  French  army.  Beyond  the  Khiiio,  fi.nn 
Switzerland  to  Holland,  the  allies  found  but  little  resistance.  Tlicy  nuuie 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  passes  to  Italy,  of  the  city  of  (iciieva,  of 
the  roads  over  tlse  Simidon  and  St.  Bernard,  and  early  in  .lanuary  they  oc- 
cupied a  new  line,  covered  on  the  left  by  the  Seine,  on  the  right  by  the 
Meuse,  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Deux-I'onis,  Aic,  with  the  exception  (if  the 
mve^.ed  fortresses.  Napoh.'on  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  kind  of 
general  rising  of  the  people:  but  measures  of  this  kind,  which  workii: 
wonders  iii  the  rev<jlution,  were  now  ali.iosl  w' 
while  the  allied  troops  steadily  advanced,  :iih1  il 
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took  place,  in  no  instance  had  a  French  general  strength  enough  to  main- 
tain the  most  important  points  against  the  overwhehning  force  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

On  the  1st  of  February  was  fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Brienne, 
in  which  Napoleon  lost  12,000  prisoners  and  seventy-three  cannon.  Ho 
had  70,000  men  in  the  field,  and  no  blame  can  attach  to  cither  them  or 
their  commander  for  the  loss  of  the  day  ;  the  most  desperate  resistance 
on  the  part  of  liie  troops,  an  J  Ihe  most  active  superintcndanceon  the  part 
of  N^'poleon  being  everywhere  apparent.  Eager  to  improve  their  first 
victory  on  French  ground,  the  allies  pushed  forward,  and  divided  their 
forces,  of  which  Napoleon,  with  great  boldness  and  address,  took  advan- 
tage. But,  though  ho  had  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  the 
army  in  Spain,  he  was  too  much  enfeebled  to  prevent  tlie  Russian,  Aus- 
iriaii,  and  Prussian  commanders  from  proceeding  towards  Paris  in  two 
liirgo  cohnnns,  one  on  the  Seine,  the  other  on  the  Marne.  The  operations 
of  the  allied  troops  from  this  period  having  been  already  detailed,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  s\ibject  further.  In  the  transactions 
which  took  place  relative  to  the  abdication  of  Bonaparte,  the  occupation 
of  I'aris,  Sec,  the  emperor  Alexinder  took  the  lead  ;  and  with  magnan- 
imity, as  if  oblivious  of  the  wrongs  his  own  country  had  received,  he  en- 
deavoured to  allay  those  feelings  of  vengeance  in  some  of  his  allies  which. 
without  such  humane  consideration,  might  have  laid  the  French  capital 
in  ashes,  and  given  rise  to  a  nevv  and  more  dreadful  war.  As  it  was  con- 
sidtToti  necessary  that  the  boundaries  of  each  sovereign  should  be  per- 
iinnt'iitly  fixed,  a  congrtss  of  the  principal  powers  was  held  at  Vienna. 
But  before  any  final  arrangements  were  made,  the  congress  w^.s  hastily 
broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
to  France,  The  allied  armies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  once  more 
prepared  to  take  the  field  ;  but  the  English,  Belgians,  and  Prussians,  at  the 
liatile  of  Waterloo,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  of  him  who  had  so 
long  been  its  disturber. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  the  affairs  of  Russia,  in  connection 
with  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  they  existed  previous  to  the  French  invasion. 
ll  hiul  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  ambition  ivith  Catharine  li.  to  expel 
ihe  Turks  from  Europe  ;  with  that  view  she  had  sought  every  opportunity, 
however  frivolous  the  pretence,  of  engaging  them  in  hostilities ;  and  as 
the  Tiuks  were  generally  worsted,  Russia  generally  acquired  some  new 
territory,  and  a  greater  ir.fluence  over  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Russians 
had  also  been  at  war  with  Persia.  By  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  signed  in 
May,  ISl-J,  the  former  power  ceded  to  Moldavia  as  far  as  the  Prulh,  Bes- 
sarabia and  the  chief  mouths  of  the  Danube:  the  peace  ofTiflis,  in  1813, 
with  the  latter,  gained  her  all  the  territory  west  of  the  CaP[)ian  sea,  be- 
tween tiie  Kur  and  the  Anaxes,  (Jeorgia  havnig  been  united  before  with 
Russia;  and  on  the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  'lulf  of  Balkan,  with  the  ex- 
clusive navigation  of  the  (Mispian  sea.  The  Russian  einpirc  having 
become  so  extensive  and  formidable,  .\lexa  uler  took  every  means,  by 
founding  and  supporting  the  bol"  alliance,  to  iiaintain  his  high  position. 
.\fler  the  conquest  of  Atx-la-Chapelle,  Russia  appears  to  have  discovered 
that  her  influence  over  Europe  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  which  would  enable  her  to  develope  those  resources  which 
make  a  coinitry  formid  ' !"  in  war;  and  to  tliat  end  Alexander  re-organ- 
ized almost  the  whole  oi  vhe  ir.'erii^r  of  his  empire. 

Among  other  matters  that  weie  settled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
deterinmed  that  Poland  should  be  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire,  with  a 
.separate  government ;  and  Alexander  was  accordingly  crowned  king  of 
Poland.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  the  most  laudable 
exertions  for  the  benefit  t)f  his  people.  Th(>  abuses  which  werepr;wtised 
mall  departments,  civil,  military,  and  judicial,  required  -.i  degree  of  reso- 
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lutioii  and  pcrseverancu  to  correct;  and  the  emperor  set  about  this  'vork 
of  reformation  with  all  the  honesty  and  zeal  of  a  patriot  prince.  He  made 
frequent  tours  through  his  provinces,  in  order  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
local  administration  of  the  laws;  and  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  im. 
proving  the  general  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  of  abolishing  vassalage- 
but  the  resistance  made  to  his  benevolent  exertions  in  this  latter  measure 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  intentions  to  any  great  extent.  He, 
however,  encouraged  the  arts  and  literature,  and  elTteted  many  salutary 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  while  he  patroi-.ized  commerce 
encouraged  manufacturers,  and  promoted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge' 
by  means  of  the  press,  which  was  protected  by  a  careful  censorship 
from  tiie  pestilent  effects  of  licentiousness  in  morals,  and  of  sedition 
in  politics. 

The  emperor  Alexander  died  December  1,  1825,  at  Taganrock,  p.  town 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  sea  of  Azof.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas, — the  grand  duke  Constantine,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland, 
liaving  renounced  his  right  to  the  throne  "f  llussia,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement.  A  conspiracy  soon  alier  broke  out,  when  the  regi- 
ments of  the  guard,  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  Constantine  immediaiely 
after  Alexander's  death,  refused  to  take  tlie  oath  to  Nicholas,  and  n 
tunnilt  ensued,  v/hich  was  suppressed  at  last  by  the  mingled  firmness  and 
moderation  of  the  emperor.  On  the  matter  being  afterwards  investigated, 
it  appeared  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  wliich  had  existed  for 
many  years ;  and  different  punishments  were  assigned,  according  to  tiie 
degrees  of  guilt  of  the  parties  implicated ;  some  being  executed,  suine 
banished  to  Siberia,  and  others  imprisoned  ;  but  the  far  greater  nuniher 
were  pardoned.  Soon  after  Alexander's  death,  a  war  with  Persia  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  disputes  arising  from  the  non-settlement  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  between  llussia  and  that  power.  Abbas  Mirza,  who  Imd 
just  then  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  thinking  the  moiM'nit  propi- 
tious for  attacking  Russia,  at  once  marched  over  the  frontier,  and  advaced 
as  far  as  Elizabcthpol ;  but  the  Persians  were  defeated  and  driven  back. 
War  was  now  immediately  declared  against  them,  and  general  Paski- 
witsch,  being  appointed  commander-in-chief,  passed  the  Araxes,  took 
several  strong  fortresses,  entered  ancient  Media  with  no  opposition,  and 
forced  the  shah  to  sue  for  peace,  compelling  him  to  give  up  an  extensive 
territory  on  the  soutii-western  sliore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  witii  sunu  pro- 
vinces on  the  Caucasus,  besides  making  them  pay  the  expenses  of  Ilia 
war,  and  the  losses  by  llie  invasion. 

The  Caucasus  consists  of  two  parallel  chains  of  mountains  in  western 
Asia,  covering  the  country  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
They  extend  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  and  are  rendered  almost  im- 
passable by  rushing  torrents,  steep  precipices,  and  frightful  avalanciies. 
The  summits  of  tlicse  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and 
are  mostly  barren;  but  the  lower  pans  are  clothed  with  tiiick  forests,  and 
the  plains  abound  in  orchards,  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  pastures.  It 
comprises  the  provinces  of  (ieorgia,  Circassia,  Melitenia,  Great  andLil'le 
Kabarda,  Daghestan,  which  is  the  mountain-land  bordering  on  tiie  Caspian 
sea,  and  Schirvan,  called  t!ie  Paradise  of  Hoses,  from  the  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers  whirli  grow  there  spontaneously.  The  tribes  wiio 
dwell  in  the  liigher  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  especially  the  Lesghians, 
who  inhatiit  ttie  most  eastern  parts,  live  by  plundering  their  neighbours, 
and  are  held  in  such  terror,  that  several  tribes  purchase  immunity  from 
their  depredations  by  paying  them  tribute. 

The  \var  with  Persia  was  scarcely  cided  when  Turkey  engaged  iho 
attention  of  the  Russian  government,  and  the  Russi;in  minister,  Nessel- 
rode,  declared  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  sovereign  must  have 
satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ackermann,  and  for  tlu 
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hetti-sneriff  of  December,  1(320,  wliich  the  Porte  liad  addressed  to  all  the 
pachiis,  and  which  contained  many  offensive  charges  against  Russia.  A 
declaration  of  war  was  accordingly  issued  by  the  etnperor,  and  on  the  7th 
of  May,  18'28,  the  Uussian  forces  passed  the  Pruth,  to  the  number  of  15,000 
men,  including  persons  of  all  descriptions  attached  to  the  camp.  Count 
Wittgenstein  was  commander-in-chftf.  In  a  fortnight  the  Russians  had 
possession  of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  the  Turks  retired  into  the 
fortified  mountain-position  of  Choumla,  which  was  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  The  Russians  at  length  took  Prawodi,  the  key  of  the  Balkan: 
and  their  next  aim  was  to  gain  possession  of  Varna.  To  carry  on  a  siege 
ill  a  vast  and  almost  uninhabitable  country  like  Bulgaria,  under  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  climate,  the  dilficulty  was  gieat;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulties  were  great,  so  were  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers,  and  after  it* 
had  been  invested  both  on  the  land  and  sea  sides,  breaches  were  made, 
and  a  body  of  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  city.  Terrified  by  this, 
the  enemy  gave  up  all  further  resistance,  and  the  campaign  in  Asia  proved 
successful.  The  predatory  population  on  the  Caucasian  mountains  sub- 
mitted to  Russia.  The  army  under  Count  Paskewitch  forced  its  way 
from  Caucasus  and  Ararat  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  took  by  storm  the 
strong  fortress  of  Ivhara,  the  central  point  of  Turkish  Armenia,  together 
with  the  enemy's  camp.  After  this,  several  other  fortresses  fell  into  their 
hands,  so  that  beside  obtaining  possession  of  Mingrelia  and  Imiret  i,  the 
whole  pachalic  of  Bajasid,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Kuphrates,  was 
conquered.  In  Kuropc  the  success  of  the  Russians  was  more  equivocal; 
the  results  of  the  v'  j|e,  however,  were  important.  In  Kurope  and  i;. 
Asia,  Russia  had  giiuied  two  Turkish  principalities  and  three  pachalics, 
fourieen  fortresses,  and  three  castles. 

The  Russian  emperor  had  repeated  his  inclination  for  peace  with  the 
Porte,  on  terms  of  indemnification  for  'lie  expenses  of  the  war,  and  se^ 
ciirity  ajiainst  future  injuries;  but  the  i*orte  had  refused.  On  the  con 
trary,  Mahmoud  announced  a  new  campaign,  with  the  words,  "  Honour 
ami  independence  are  worth  more  than  life."  Hitherto  the  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  in  Constantinople,  with  the  reis  effendi,  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  delivered  to  iho  reis  effendi  the  mani- 
festo of  France,  Great  Britain,  ,ind  Russia,  lof  August  11,1808),  which 
made  known  to  the  Porte  the  m  .'ive  and  ol>ject  of  the  French  expedition 
against  the  Morea.  The  Prussian  ambassador  likewise  advised  the  Porte 
to  yield ;  but  no  representations  would  iiuiuce  the  sultan  to  do  so,  and 
prepurations  for  another  campaign  were  n)ade  with  unusual  vigour.  la 
the  hcgiiuiing  <tf  IrfOP  General  Diebitsch  was  appointed  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  forces ;  and  althoiigh  the  Turkish  army  was  greatly 
reinforced,  and  under  the  command  of  otheers  of  high  renown  and  unques- 
tionalile  bravery,  the  Russian  generals  Uiebitsch  and  Paskewitch  proved 
too  much  for  them.  The  latter  took  possession  of  Erzerum,  the  centre 
of  the  'i'urkish  power  in  Asia.  The  seraskier,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  Turkish  army,  and  governor  of  all  Asiatic  Turkey,  was  taken 
prisoner,  together  with  four  principal  pachas,  and  150  pieces  of  canron. 
Uiit  the  sharpest  contest  of  the  Asiatic  campaign  was  occasioned  by  the 
attempt  of  the  pacha  of  Vau  to  retake  the  fortress  of  Bajasid.  The  attack 
was  made  with  7000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry,  aided  by  the  fire  from  a 
battery,  on  a  range  of  rocks,  which  swept  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
flank  and  rear,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tar- 
tar qn;irter  of  the  place.  After  thirty-two  h.  irs  of  incessant  fighting,  the 
Turks  retreated.  The  career  of  Paskewitch  n  this  campaign  had  been 
one  (if  continual  success  ;  and  such  had  been  his  preceding  campaign  in 
Persia. 

The  ci'inpaign  in  the  European  provinces  was  still  more  successful, 
iievcral  battles  were  fought  in  the  spring,  in  which  the  Russians  under 
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Diebilsch  peneraily  had  the  advantage,  European  tactics  giving  him  a 
dec'dcd  siipcrioriiy.  At  length  Silislria  surrendered,  and  tliu  garrison  of 
10,000  men  became  prisoners  of  war;  220  p>iece3  of  cannon,  eigjiiy  stand- 
ards, and  the  whole  uf  tlie  Turkish  flotilla,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  Diebitsch  now  hastened  to  cross  the  Balkan,  and  continued 
his  march  wiliiout  any  serious  obstacles,  except  such  as  the  excesssive 
heat  of  the  weather,  &c,,  presented,  till  he  reached  Adrianople,  wliich  lie 
took  on  the  20ih  of  July.  Foiled  at  every  point,  the  Porle  was  now  ready 
to  commence  negotiations;  and  accordingly  a  treaty  of  peace  was  sijjiied 
the  principal  points  of  which  were,  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  liie  rusio- 
ration  by  Russia  of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  INloldavia,  and  ul 
all  the  towns  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria  and  R-)melia;  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundaries  between  the  two  powers  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
the  provisions  for  the  religious  liberty,  independent  admimsiralion,  ami 
free  trade  of  the  people  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  freedom  of  c^Jin. 
niercc  to  Russian  subjects  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  <is  secured  by 
former  treaties ;  free  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  to  all 
nations  at  peace  with  the  Porte ;  the  stipulation  of  the  Porte  to  pay 
1,600,000  ducats  of  Holland  to  Tiassia  within  eighteen  months,  us  an  in. 
dimnificalion  for  losses  of  Russian  subjects,  and  a  further  sum,  such  as 
should  be  agreed  on,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  with 
the  accession  of  the  Porte  to  ihe  arrangements  of  Russia,  Great  Uritdin, 
and  France,  respecting  Greece.  Thus  the  emperor  Nicholas,  according 
to  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his  allies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
■toppc;!  short  in  the  career  of  conquest,  \^  hen  he  had  obtained  the  ubjecli 
for  which  the  war  was  professedly  undertaken. 
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Most  countries  have  some  positive  origin  attributed  to  them,  and  nanded 
down  to  present  times  by  tradition,  although  no  trace  of  a  wrilien  history 
may  be  found;  it  is  not  so,  however,  with  Poland.  In  the  time  of  ilie 
Romans  it  is  likely  to  have  been  an  unexplored  part  of  the  great  Hyrca- 
niaii  forest ;  and  such  inhabitants  as  it  contained  probably  belonged  to 
the  Sarmatians,  <\  nation  of  barbarians  more  fierce  and  savage  than  any 
of  the  other  hordes  with  whom  the  civilized  conquerors  of  Kurope  had  to 
contend  in  their  work  of  universal  subjugation.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
seems  clear  that  Poland  either  afforded  no  materials  for  the  historian,  or 
the  country  produced  no  writer  to  record  its  history,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  other  nations  of  Kurope  emerged  from  obscurity.  It  appiars, 
indeed,  that  an  army  of  Sclavonians,  undor  the  command  of  Lesko,  tnok 
possession  of  the  country,  a.  d.  550,  and  that  this  leader  became  the  Ural 
of  a  race  of  kings,  who  held  the  sovereign  power  for  a  century. 

The  next  dynasty  of  kings  is  distinguished  by  the  r.ame  of  its  first 
sovereign,  and  called  the  dynasty  of  Piast :  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
is  preserved,  until  Jagellon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignly  of  Poland  in  the  year  l;i8j.  On  his  being  eleeled  king,  he  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  paganism,  to  which  he  had -before  adhered,  and 
embraced  Christianity ;  from   which  time  it  spread  rapidly  among  the 
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PoIp'^  T'lii^  prince  imLed  the  whole  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  ihoso 
f  Pdlarvl :  in  return  for  w  lieh  the  I'olc  rendered  the  crown  hiredilary 
n  bis  fmndy ;  but  his  male  line  term'  -..^d  in  the  person  of  Sigismund 
iugiisiusi  in  1572.  Two  competitors  then  started  for  the  vacMnt  crown; 
tluiiry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  Maximilian 
)f  Austria.  After  a  long  conflict,  the  former  of  these  obtained  the  prize  ; 
out  ou  the  death  of  his  broi.ier,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
abandoned  that  of  Poland. 

From  this  reign  we  may  date  the  correspondence  between  the  French 
ami  tlie  Poles,  which  subsisted  until  the  increasing  power  of  its  northern 
iiciglibours  entirely  counteracted  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Versailles. 
On  llie  second  vacancy,  Maximiuiin  was  still  rejected ;  and  Stephen  Batori, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  (diosen,  on  account  of  the  high  renown  which  he 
had  acqui/ed.  He  married  Anne,  tlie  sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  of 
the  royal  house  of  Jagellon,  whieh  rendered  him  highly  popular.  He 
waged  war  with  the  Muscovites,  and  recovered  from  them  all  that  they 
had  formerly  taken  from  the  Poles;  after  which  he  settled  the  Ukraine, 
wliich,  in  the  Polish  language,  signifies  the  frontier,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  a  wild  and  unprofitable  desert.  He  it  was  tliat  introduced  military 
tenure  into  Poland,  by  which  he  formed  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world. 
He  likewise  established  a  militia,  composed  of  Cossacks,  which  soon 
became  a  respectable  body  of  infantry.  These  Cossac^ks  he  settled  in  the 
Ukn''';r..  Having  performed  tlii-se  essential  services  to  ihe  kingdom 
which  he  governed,  he  died,  in  158(3. 

Theodore,  czar  of  Russia,  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  Sig 
isniund,  prince  of  Sweden,  now  severally  put  fori.,  claims  and  contended 
for  the  crown.  The  year  after,  Sigismund,  having  defeat  h1  ami  taken 
prisoner  his  rival,  Maximilian,  became  too  formidable  for  Tlieodnre;  and 
established  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  name  of  Sigismund  HI.  He  was 
a  zealous  papist,  and  waged  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with  his  native 
country,  Sweden ;  but  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks  he  was  mortf  fortunate. 
He  riigned  forty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ulatlis- 
iiuis  VII.,  who  was  chosen  the  IGih  of  November,  1().32.  He  was  suc- 
cessful against  the  Turks,  the  Russians,  and  the  Swedes,  and  died  in  1618. 
In  his  reign  the  interests  of  the  Polish  nobility  clashing  with  the  grants 
wiiicli  had  been  made  to  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine,  a  fierce  ciuUMition 
arose.  His  brother,  John  Casimir,  succeeded  him,  althouyh  a  cardinal. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  in  his  reign,  found  means  to  obtain  from  the 
Poles  a  renunciation  of  their  sovereignty  over  ducal  Prussia,  which  lie 
held  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  This  renunciation  was  ratified 
by  the  treaty  of  Oliva  in  IGOO.  Casimir  then  attempting  to  gain  an  nn- 
coiilrolable  and  absolute  sovereignty  in  Poland,  excited  a  civil  war;  and 
ill  the  issue  his  army  was  defeated  by  prince  Lubomirski.  He  afterwards 
found  means,  however,  to  drain  the  country  of  its  current  specie,  which 
lie  remitied  to  France;  and  beiiu'  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  footing 
in  Poland,  he  precipitately  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  followed  his  wealth. 
In  this  state  of  voluntary  exile  he  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
trovvn,  and  died  two  years  after. 

On  the  resignation  of  Casimir,  four  eandidiites  appeared:  namely,  the 
prince  of  Russia;  the  duke  of  .S'ewbourg,  who  was  supported  by  the 
interests  of  France ;  ihe  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  backed  by  the  Ger- 
man power;  and  the  son  of  the  prince  of  C'ondo  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  outest  lay  between  the  dukes  of  Newbourg  and  Lorraine.  The  palatino 
Opalenski,  however,  by  popular  harangues,  had  the  address  to  set  them 
Doth  aside,  and  procure  the  election  of  prince  Michael  Wiesiiowiski,  in 
1760,  who  reckoned  his  descent  from  a  brother  of  Jagellon.  He  was 
chosen  to  the  royal  dignity  as  being  a  Piast,  a  title  highly  respected  in 
Poland,  uul  signifying  a  nobleman  who  can  trace  his  descent  through  a 
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long  line  of  Polish  ancestors ;  but  bning  a  wniik  prince,  the  Turks  took 
advantage  of  his  incjipacily,  invailt-d  I'dLuk!,  and  took  Knniinicck,  the 
capital  of  Podolia.  Michael  did  nut  long  enjoy  iiis  dignity  ;  ho  died  three 
years  after  his  elevation,  at  the  very  imie  vvhi'ii  Sobieski,  liie  Polish 
general,  had  gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  'I'lnks.  Another 
contention  tlien  arose  about  a  successor ;  l>iit  at  length  the  diet  uiiaiii- 
mously  chose  John  Sobieski  for  their  king,  who  maintained  a  war  agaiiigi 
the  Turks,  although  ill  seconded  by  the  nobility  ;  and  in  1075,  at  tjio  head 
of  no  more  than  5,000  men,  lie  defeated  (iO.OOO  'I'urks  and  Tartars: 
after  which,  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  troops,  he  drove  loo.OuO 
of  the  enemy  out  of  Podolia,  and  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  in  Febru- 
ary,  I67(i. 

The  Turks  by  ihis  defeat  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  terms  of  peace 
which  were  observed  during  seven  years ;  but  in  1C83,  the  Ottouiaiis  in- 
vaded  Hungary,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  The  neigld)ouriiig  priiieeg 
being  roused  to  action  by  the  impending  danger,  put  their  forces  under 
the  command  of  Sobiesiii,  whose  army  mustered  forty  thousand  strong; 
with  which  force  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  infidels,  whose  numbers 
were  Uitle  short  of  two  hundred  thousand.  This  decisive  stroke  restored 
peace;  but  the  great  military  talents  of  the  king,  joined  to  his  extreme 
parsimony,  created  Jealousios  among  the  Polisli  nobdity,  of  his  liavni" 
formed  designs  of  changing  the  ccuistitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  render- 
ing himself  an  absolute  monarch.  These  apprehensions,  winch  were 
never  supported  by  any  direct  proofs,  embitterea  his  latter  days,  lie  died 
in  169G,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  ins 
reign.  He  left  a  son,  Prince  James  Sobieski,  wlumi,  however,  the  Poles 
did  not  nominate  for  their  king.  An  interregnum  of  a  twelvemonth  fol- 
lowed :  at  length  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen,  ui 
prefereni;e  to  the  prince  of  (Jonli,  whose  pretensions  were  backed  by  the 
interests  of  France ;  but  in  1705,  the  Poles  being  tampered  with  by  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  declared  the  crown  vacant,  and  chose  Stanislaus  I.eesen- 
ski,  palatine  Posnania ;  to  establisli  whom  on  the  throne,  Charles  of  Swe- 
den entered  Saxony  with  a  powerful  army,  and  compelled  Augustus  to 
save  his  electorate  by  abandoning  bis  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
The  reverses  of  fortune  which  Cliarles  experienced  in  1708,  gave  Augus- 
tus the  ascendency ;  aiul  his  competitor  found  it  necessary,  in  his  turn, 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  Disputes  aiul  ill-will,  however,  prevailed  between 
Augustus  and  the  nobility,  from  this  time  until  his  death,  which  happened 
in  January,  1732-3. 

Whetlier  the  house  of  Austria,  or  that  of  Rourbon,  should  fix  the  sue 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  then  plunged  Europe  into  war.  Tlie  for- 
mer supported  the  pretensions  of  Augustus,  the  sou  of  the  deceased  king; 
in  which  nomination  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  also  concurred  ;  tiie  lat- 
ter aimed  at  restoring  the  abdicated  Stanislaus,  whose  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  was  married  to  Louis  XV.  Notwithstanding  this  alliance,  his 
interest  was  not  vigorously  supported  by  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  he 
was  finally  driven  out  of  Poland,  possessed  of  nothing  more  than  tic 
empty  title  of  king;  he,  however,  gained  the  duchy  of  Loraine  and  Bar, 
which  he  enjoyed  the  remainder  of  his  life;.     Stanislaus  died  in  January, 

176G,  having  attained  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine  years.     He  wasdis 
tinguished  for  his  talents  and  virtues;  his  humanity  was  active,  and  dis- 
played itself  in  many  noble  instances  of  kindness  and  generosity.    Tiio,  oh 
deprived  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  expressed  his  strong  attachiniiit  to 
the  prosperity  of  that  country,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  its  interests, 

in  a  work  which  he  wrote  and  published  in  the  year  103!),  entitled,  Im 

Vuix  Lihre  du  CUoycn ;  ou  Obxervotmns  sur  Ic  Gnuvcrnement  du  Pologiie. 
Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  king  of  Poland  in 

September,  1733,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.     lie  was  the  third  kiny 
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ofihatnamp.  He  married  Maria  Josoplia,  daughter  of  tlio  emperor  Jo- 
seph 1.  In  the  winter  of  1745,  the  king  of  Prussia  aldicked  him  in  his  he- 
reditary (h)minions,  made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  and  foreed  the  elec- 
tor to  aecept  such  eoiidilioiis  of  peace  as  were  proU'ered.  In  ITfjC,  the 
king  of  Poland  iiaving  secretly  become  a  party  in  a  confederacy  formed 
by  the  empress-qiieeii  and  the  king  of  France,  u>  strip  the  kni<r  of  Prussia 
of  the  province  of  Silesia,  tlie  unfortunate  Augustus  suddenly  IVII  a  victim 
luthe  resentment  of  that  monarch,  wiio  took  possession  of  Dresden,  his 
capital,  and  compelled  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war;  after  which  he  experienced  the  most 
bitter  calamities.  IIis  queen,  whose  every  moln)ii  was  narrowly  watched 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  died  of  a  broken  heart;  while 
the  (lesij^ns  which  the  king  had  formed  for  the  advancement  of  his  family, 
by  procuring  for  one  of  his  sons  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  and  foriinother 
the  bishopric  of  Liege,  were  entirely  frustrated.  Worn  down  with  years 
as  well  as  with  sorrows,  he  resigtied  his  breath  on  the  rnh  of  October, 
1763,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  ye;ir  from  his 
election  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  son  of  Augustus  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  vaeajit  crown; 
but  he  died  of  the  small-pox  in  less  than  two  months  after.  Count  Po- 
niiilowski,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit,  was  unanimously  elected  king, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  17G4,  withmit  any  commotion  or  disturbance. 
The  powers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  su[)ported  his  pretensions. 
The  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  empire,  who  opposed  his  elec- 
tion, retired  Irom  Warsaw,  when  the  diet  as  ;einhied.  lie  took  the  name 
of  Stanislaus  Augustus.  The  new  king  h.id  not  long  sat  u|)on  the  throne, 
before  some  Ru  -lian  troops  entered  Ins  kingdom  on  the  pica  of  procuring 
a  toleration  and  \  ther  privdeges  for  the  oppressed  and  persecnued  "dissi- 
dents," who  were  of  the  Greek  church,  and  also  for  the  Lutheran  and 
other  reformed  Christians.  The  bitter  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
the  Koman  catholics  and  the  dissidents,  kindled  the  llames  of  a  fierce, 
bloody,  and  desolating  civil  war,  which  raged  during  the  years  17G0,  1770 
and  1771;  in  the  midst  of  winch,  the  miserabli!  Poles  were  visited  with 
the  pestilence,  which  swept  off  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  population. 
The  p^rt  which  the  king  of  Poland  took  aj.'ainst  the  dissidents,  caused  a 
conspir.icy  to  be  formed  to  assassinate  him,  in  Novenilier,  1771  ;  from 
whieh  attempt  upon  his  life  he  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  Many  of  the 
conspirators  lost  their  lives  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners. 

Among  the  Poles  the  love  of  freedcnn  prevailed  without  the  spirit  of 
union.  A  kingdom  fertde  and  extensive  as  that  of  Poland,  torn  by  intes- 
tine coannotions,  and  unprovided  with  the  means  of  self-defence,  present- 
ed a  most  alluring  prospect  to  its  powerful  neighbours.  It  is  lu'edless  to 
mention  the  frivolous  and  obscure  claims  set  up  by  the  Ihn^e  partitioning 
powers,  to  the  territories  which  they  designed  to  appropriate  ;  it  is  sudi- 
cient  to  describe  the  countries  which  wt're  thus  forcibly  wrested.  The 
claims  of  Austria  comprehended  the  southern  parts  of  Little  Poland,  and 
the  whole  of  Red  Russia,  with  Procutia.  The  royal  salt  mines  at  Wie- 
liiski,  Hrochnia,  and  other  places  in  Li'tle  Poland  were  in  the  territory 
thus  seized.  The  district  8(Mzed  upon  by  (he  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
whole  of  Polish  Livoiua,  and  that  part  of  Lithuania  which  borders  on  the 
Russian  empire,  and  extending  over  that  duchy  even  beyond  the  river 
Beresiaa.  The  king  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  all  the  western  parts 
)f  Pomerania,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Netz,  together  with  the 
whole  of  Polish  Prussia;  the  cities  of  Dniiizic  and  Thorn  only  excepted. 
As  these  countries  form  the  southern  shores  of  the  Biiliic,  and  give  the 
command  of  the  Vistula,  they  were  hi^;hly  important  to  a  monarch,  whose 
dominions,  before  this  acquisition,  ('(ndd  not  furnish  a  capacious  harbour 
for  shipping.    The  political  views  of  the  knig  of  Prussia  thereby  became 
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muoli  enliirgcd,  beiiijf  dirtictcd  to  comincrc  .il  iin.l  mnritinio  oliji cisi.  'pijj 
inliabilunls  of  ttic  coiintrics  lliiis  disiiiciiild  red  ^^('re  require  1,  by  the  ii,;,„j, 
feslOH,  to  take  oiitlis  of  allctfiaiice  and  lidclity  to  their  m  w  soveri  ikhs' 
williin  a  /cry  hliorl  8[)a(M!  of  lime,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  lliciresiates.  'jJn' 
indepcnileiit  spirit  of  llio  Polisli  nol)ility  could  ill  hrook  such  niidhliitps. 
many  cIidsc  rattier  to  abandon  their  country  and  estates,  and  Mihniii  to 
voluntary  exile;  carrying  witli  lliem  such  parts  of  their  properly  as  the 
Bliori  time  ailotied  them  would  enable  ihein  to  collect.  The  confiscation 
of  these  estates  was  an  object  of  great  conseqiienco  to  each  sovenijin;  it 
being  a  ( ruti  policy  constantly  practised  by  invaders  and  usurpers,  loop 
press  and  ruin  the  native  nobility,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  adlur 
enis.     This  memorable  partition  took  place  in  September,  177^>. 

'J'lie  kinif  of  I'olund,  unable  to  make  opposition  to  these  violent  acis 
was  iiiiliiced  to  give  his  sanction  by  being  put  in  possession  of  a  rich  tcrl 
ritory,  which  was  rendered  hereditary  in  liis  family  ;  besides  which  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  oflT  his  del.ts,  was  j)reHeiile(l  in  him 
as  the  farther  f)rice  for  this  his  sacrifice  of  duty  to  tyranny.  .Siill,  how' 
ever,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  a  diet  was  called;  the  members  of  wliich 
were  compelled  to  give  their  votes  to  ratify  the  alienation  of  so  gnat  ;i 
pari  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  ihought,  however,  thai  this  change  of  gov- 
crnmenl,  ihoiigh  brought  about  without  any  colour  of  justice,  might,  after 
the  convulsions  caused  by  its  first  establishment  had  subsided,  temJ  to  en. 
large  the  sum  of  human  ha|)piness  in  tiiose  districts,  as  well  us  to  render 
the  country  more  wealthy  and  flourishing,  as  the  oppressions  of  the  no- 
bility v\(re  likely  to  be  greatly  restrained,  and  the  condition  of  the  pc;is- 
antry  to  ue  considt^ably  amended. 

A  new  constitution  was  settled  for  Poland  on  the  3d  of  May,  1701,  by 
which  the  Catholic  faith  was  declared  to  be  the  Religion  of  the  coimtrv, 
but  a  toleration  was  extended  to  all  religious  persuasions.  For  a  few 
years  Poland  appeared  to  flourish;  ;iiid  that  part  of  it  which  was  left  lu 
Slani>la\is  was  greatly  benefitted  by  his  judicious  introduction  of  arti)i;ui.s 
from  Franco  and  other  countries,  under  whose  superintendence  the  iikih. 
ufaclurcs  of  the  country  were  carried  on  to  considerable  advantage,  llui 
thougii  the  Poles  were  attached  to  their  king,  they  saw,  with  iiidignaiion 
and  distrust,  the  prospect  of  being  still  fartlier  humbled  and  reduce.l  by 
the  three  self-elected  arbiters  of  a  nation's  fate.  Tl)e  Fn^ncli  revoluUim 
had  jusi  l)roken  out ;  and  the  Russian  empress,  fearing  the  effect  of  such 
an  example  upon  a  warlike  people,  agreed  with  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
make  such  new  division  '>f  the  Polish  territories  as  should  remicr  ail  lU- 
tempts  fruiilcss  which  llicy  might  make  to  recover  th.*ir  indepcndciiLX'. 

Helying  upon  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia^  who  had  engaged  in 
prevent  liic  interference  of  any  foreign  power  with  the  internal  coiiccrns 
of  Poiaiiil.  I  lie  Poles  were  not  intimi  ited  at  the  hostile  prc[)aratioiis()l 
Russia.  I.  Jt  their  hopes  were  ini^  rably  disappointed.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, when  appeitleu  to.  refused  to  espouse  their  cause;  and  they  were 
left  to  engage  »Miipe-lianded  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  Kussian  empire, 
Catherine  tiii  Jiately  marcheil  an  army  into  PolanI  ;  and  .Stanisliis 
raised  a  rnwaKfcrabli'  force,  which  was  piacred  under  the  command  of  ins 
nephew,  Ptmtm  Joseph  Poniatowski ;  but  the  Polish  monarch,  desirous  n' 
averting  Itae  miseries  oi  war,  acceded  to  the  terms  of  Uussia,  amiiiilcd  lU' 
new  constitution,  and  allowed  the  liussians  to  take  possession  of  Ins  cap- 
ital- This  <»c«;urr"d  in  1793.  M  iving  proved  so  far  fortunate,  Catiierine 
resolved  to  secure  ler  iJominion  over  Poland  by  still  more  weakfMiiiig  itis 
power;  aiii,  in  co«s( .,  !ep„e,  agreed  upon  a  further  partition  of  tins  de- 
spoiled king  It.  in  coi  auction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  si^'zed  as 
his  shars.  tin  iiiesofT  orii  and  Danizic.  Amazed  at  this  act  of  ■it^.'fs- 
4tive  duplicity,  and  delm:  1  by  the  ambiguous  answers  of  the  Husbi.hi  ai.i- 
liwsfador,  the  confederate,  of  Targovitz  invited  the  nation  to  rise  i    de- 
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finer  '>i  tlio  irlefffity  ot'tho  JiiiiKdorr  ;  and  this  cull  was  obcjcd  with  siii- 
niilur  iliicrity.  Tlio  Riissinii  forces  woir  now  ordered  to  him  in  coi.cert 
with  iliose  of  I'riiBMia;  and  tlio  courts  of  PeterBhiirjf  and  Berlin,  openly 
avowiiii;  ilu'ir  intention  of  effecting  a  further  dismemberment  of  I'oland, 
forcilily  obtained  the  silent  assent  of  the  diet  of  Urudno  to  tiiis  iniquitous 
ineiisiire. 

The  iiiili^Miation  of  the  Polish  patriots  was  now  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  they  instantly  resolved  to  make  one  more  desperate  and  fnial 
fiTiirl  to  restore  the  freedom  of  their  country.  With  amazinij  rapidity  a 
(Tcaeral  iii.surreetion  was  or^fanized,  and  as  the  king  had  lost  the  cond 
(IcMce  of  the  nation  by  his  weakness,  the  troops  unanimously  placed  at 
llicir  head  the  celebrated  (^ount  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  a  young  man  of 
linjh  hirih  but  small  fortune,  who  h;;d  been  educated  in  the  military  school 
at  Warsaw,  and  had  stirved  as  aid«lo-camp  to  General  VVa8hin;{ton,  in  the 
Ainericaii  war  of  independence.  Madalinska,  a  Polish  (jeni  ral,  raised  the 
slaiKJani  (if  revolt,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Kosciusko,  look  Cracow,  from 
tthich  city  they  issued  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  signed  an  act  de- 
fliiriitnry  of  their  motives  and  intentions.  Kosciusko  was  then  placed  at 
the  lieaii  of  the  army  and  of  the  republic,  with  unlimited  power. 

The  first  operation  of  the  severe  contest  that  immediately  ensniid 
proved  favourable  to  the  |)atriots,  who  routed  a  Russian  army  of  superioi 
fdrcciicarCracow,  and  expelled  them  from  VVilna.  Meanwhile  Hie  Uus- 
6ian  aiiiliassador  compelled  Stanislaus  to  declare  the  insurgents  rebels, 
anil  ilciiiaiided  the  surrender  of  the  arsenals.  This  demand  drove  the  in- 
hahilaiiis  to  desperation  ;  they  (lew  to  arms,  and  afiera  sanguinary  contest  of 
forlyeii;lit  hours,  the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  Warsaw  with  innnenso 
8laii;jliti'r;  and  preparations  were  immediately  made,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kosciusko,  who  repaired  to  the  capital,  to  repel  any  future  attack. 

If  the  coiilest  had  hitherto  been  unecpial,  it  was  now  rendered  much 
n-,ore  so.  Austria  entered  into  the  views  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  pow- 
ful  armies  advanced  on  every  side.  After  an  obstinate  battle  the  king  of 
Prussia  (lefeattMl  Kosciusko,  look  possession  of  Cracow,  and  niarched 
loivanis  Warsaw,  where  the  enraged  populace  had  committed  great  ex- 
cesses. Ills  ofTers  of  accoininoH  itmii  ji  ningheeii  rejected,  he  laid  siege 
t(i  the  capital,  but  being  repiilsi  '  i  atiene  attack  upon  the  entrenched 
camp  of  the  confederates,  he  w  in  eventually  compelled  to  abandon  this 
Mill  rprise,  after  a  fruitles  *■!<  !.••  of  two  months.  During  the  lime  these 
iiini!-  look  place  al  Wai-  .  ».  Russians  under  Snwarrof  bad  defeated 
the  Poles  at  Hre'/esk,  an  >rii  r,i|  Fcrsi'ii  was  endeavouring  to  unite  his 
forces  Willi  the  grand  R'i>.^i:t  army.  Kosciusko  hastened  to  prevent  lliis 
jiiiicliiin;  but  in  an  ol^sci  ;uie  l),ittle  against  the  superior  forces  of  Fersen, 
the  Poles  were  router's  and  their  gallant  chief  having  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  was^urrieO  as  an  e.xile  to  the  dreary  regions  of  Siberia. 
As  far,  however,  asi  h^ssof  liberty  and  expatriation  could  be  rendered  eu- 
(iiiratile,  it  was,  under  all  (•ircumstanc(!s,  so  reiuh^rcd  in  the  [)resent  in- 
stance; iiii)r«'  than  ordinary  attention  having  been  paid  in  |)rovi(ling  him 
not  (inly  «ii'»  suitable  apartinenis,  but  with  books,  drawing  miteri.tls,  &c. 
for  Ills  recrt'.aion  and  aniuscnient ;  an  indulgence  rarely  granted  to  Rus- 
Bian  captives. 

Deeply  wa*  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Thaddeus  deplored  by  the  Pides  ; 
and  lliougli  11  did  not  wholly  bre.ik  the  spirit  of  the  palriols.  it  neverllieless 
proved  fatal  ti>  their  cause.  Suwarrofadvanced  without  opposition  uiiiior 
IIk;  walls  of  Warsaw;  and  the  Polish  generals  took  post  in  the  siiliiirbs  of 
I'raga,  situate  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  4tliof  Novem- 
i)er,  1795,  they  were  %  igoroiisly  assaulieil  by  Snwarrof,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  contest  r.igt^l  above  eight  hours;  but  it  termiinted 
inilie  iiiter  destruction  of  the  Polish  army,  whose  slialteied  remains  re- 
tired into  the  city  of  Warsaw.    The  citizens  of  the  capital  surrendered  to 
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the  conquerors,  who  pillaged  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword  nearly  thirty 
thousand  individuals,  sparing  neither  age  or  sex.  The  troops  endeavour- 
ed to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy's  lines;  hut  nearly  the  whole  ol 
them  were  cut  to  pieces.  Poland,  now  laid  prostrate,  witnessed  tlie  de. 
parture  of  its  last  king,  who,  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  his  throne.  The  final  partition  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  sove 
reigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  was  not  long  delayed.  A  pension 
was  settled  on  the  ex-king,  who  retired  first  to  Orodno;  but  on  the  death 
of  Catherine,  in  1796,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  treated 
with  nnich  respect  and  attention  by  the  emperor  Paul,  at  whose  court  he 
resided  till  his  death.  Fortunately  for  Kosciusko,  and  the  Polish  patriots 
in  general,  the  new  emperor  looked  on  them  with  more  than  a  pitying 
eye  ;  he  not  only  restored  the  former  to  liberty,  but  made  him  the  most 
liberal  offers  to  remain  in  his  service ;  they  were,  however,  respectfully 
declined  ;  and  the  heroic  chief,  after  spendmg  some  little  time  in  Kiiglaud, 
went  to  America,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  chose  France  as  his  residence,  and  settled  near  Fontaiiiebleau. 
All  the  Polish  patriots  in  the  Russian  prisons  were  released  by  the  empe. 
ror  Paul,  and  those  who  had  been  sen*  »o  Siberia,  of  whom  there  was  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand,  were  recalled.  But  many  of  the  bravest  Poles, 
who  had  fought  with  Kosciusko,  making  their  escape,  entered  the  French 
service,  and  were  formed  into  separate  battalions,  distinguished  by  Bona- 
parte as  his  Polish  legions. 

When  the  emperor  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  1801,  his  con 
duct  towards  the  Poles  was  not  less  liberal  than  that  of  Paul,  his  father, 
had  been.  Contrary  to  the  plan  pursued  by  the  other  two  powers,  he 
scrupled  not  to  bestow  high  offices  on  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
served to  them  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges.  Lithuania  (the  Rus 
sian  portion)  was  divided  into  eight  districts,  with  a  governor  over 
each,  but  all  these  governors  were  Lithuanian  nobles;  and  members  of  the 
diet  were  elected  by  the  people.  The  peasants  were  still  held  in  feudal 
bondage,  but  encouragement  was  given  to  many  plans  which  tended  to 
their  improvement,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  Not  long  after  Bo- 
naparte reached  the  imperial  dignity,  one  of  his  favourite  schemes  was 
that  of  freeing  the  Poles  from  the  subjection  of  the  three  great  nitrtliern 
powers  and  availing  himself  of  the  servicesof  that  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
of  whose  valour  and  physical  capabilities  he  had  ample  proofs  in  his  late 
campaigns.  He  accordingly  visited  Kosciusko,  who  was  still  residing 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  take  up  arms, 
once  more,  for  the  land  of  his  birth;  but  the  gallant  hero  perhaps  doubled 
the  sincerity  of  the  Gallic  emperor's  professions,  and  declined  his  over- 
tures ;  but  though  Kosciusko  refused,  there  were  thousands  of  others  who 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  Bonaparte  pursued  his  plan  of  conquest.  The 
event  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  fought  with  the  Prussians  in  1806,  put  him  in  pos- 
sesaion  of  Warsaw,  and  all  that  part  of  Poland  which  had  been  annexed 
to  Prussia;  this  territory  he  formed  into  a  separate  state,  which  he  celled 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  and,  uniting  it  to  Saxony,  he  gave  to  the 
king  of  that  country  the  additional  title  of  grand  duke  of  Warsaw. 

The  dismembered  country,  which  now  first  received  internal  order  from 
foreign  hands,  continued  in  this  condition  till  November,  1806,  when  Na- 
poleon's victories  led  the  emigrant  Poles,  under  Dombrowski,  to  Rosen 
and  Warsaw.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  9,  1807,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  was  formed  into  the  ducliy  of 
Warsaw,  which  received  a  German  ruler  in  the  king  of  Saxony,  and,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  French  code,  a  constitution  similar  to  the  French.by 
which  bondage  was  abolished.  Dantzic  was  to  have  been  i.  republic 
under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  but  remained  a  French  place 
of  arms.    The   grants  bestowed  on  French  officers,  and  still  more  the 
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i.jntii.ental  system,  which  destroyed  all  tra<le,  exhausted  the  public  reve- 
nues ;  so  that  Poland,  amid  all  its  natural  wealth,  experienced  the  fate  ot 
Tantalus.  The  necessity  of  furnishing  troops  for  the  French  service,  was 
also  a  check  on  the  prosperity  of  the  new  slate,  and  annihilated  all  that 
Prussia  had  efficted  at  great  sacrifices.  Yet  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufaciurcs,  that  had  grown  up  in  Posen  and  Broomberg,  sustained 
themselves.  The  government  of  the  duchy  did  everything  practicable 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  war  between  I  ranee  and 
Austria,  in  1809,  augmented,  indeed,  the  sufferings  of  the  country,  but  de- 
veloped, to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  military  energies  of  the  people. 
Under  the  command  of  Poniatovvski  and  French  officers,  the  Polish  troops 
rivalled  the  best  troops  of  France  in  valour.  They  advanced  to  Cracow, 
and  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809)  annexed  Western  Galicia  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  hitherto  contained  thirty-nine  thousand 
square  miles,  with  2,200,000  inhabitants;  so  that  it  now  comprised  sixty 
thousand  square  miles,  with  3,760,000  inhabitants,  and  furnished  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  fought  in  Spain  witli  great 
bravery. 

Meanwhile  Russia  assumed  the  administration  of  the  whole  duchy. 
Dantzic,  with  its  territory,  reverte(l  to  Russia,  and  the  congress  at  Vienna 
(in  May,  1815)  decided  the  fate  of  the  country. — 1.  The  city  of  Cracow, 
with  its  territory,  was  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic; — 2.  The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  with 
the  circle  of  Tamapola,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  was  restored  to  Austria; — 3.  The  circles  of  Culm  and  Michelm, 
the  city  of  Thorn  and  its  territory,  the  department  of  Posen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  circles  of  Powitz  and  Peysern,  and  part  of  the  department 
of  Kalisch,  as  far  as  the  Prozna,  excluding  the  city  and  circle  of  that  name, 
were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  Dantzic,  Thorn,  Culm,  and 
Michelan  with  West  Russia,  and  from  tlie  remainder  (11,400  square 
miles,  with  847,000  inhabitants)  formed  the  grand  ducliy  of  Posen,  and  ap- 
pointed Prince  Radzivil  governor.  All  the  rest  was  united  with  the 
Russian  empire,  under  the  name  of  the  "  kingdom  of  Poland,"  but  with  a 
separate  administration,  and  sucii  a  territorial  extent  as  the  Russian  em- 
peror should  see  fit.  The  emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  assumed  the 
titleof  czar  and  king  of  Poland,  and  received  homage  in  Warsaw. 

Poland,  though  thus  divided,  preserved  its  name  and  language,  as  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  secured  to  all  Poles  who  were  subjects  of  either  of  the 
three  powers  such  an  organization  as  tended  to  maintain  their  national 
existence.  A  Polish  charter  was  accordingly  promulgated  (November 
27,1815).  The  government  of  the  country  was  to  be  vested  in  a  native 
Pole,  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  unless  or.o  of  the  imperial  princes 
should  be  appointed  viceroy.  This  was  rendered  luigatory  by  tiie  pres- 
ence of  the  tyrannical  Constantine,  as  commander-in-cliief.  Kquality  of 
religious  sects,  personal  security,  liberty  of  the  press,  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  all  employments,  civil  and  military,  in  the  country,  by  Poles,  were 
among  the  promises  of  the  charter;  and  these  rights  were  to  be  sccureif 
by  a  national  diet,  composed  of  two  chambers.  But  these  promises  were 
kept  only  to  the  ear;  restrictions  on  the  press,  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  punishments;  insults  and  injuries;  a  mockery  of  a  diet,  which  was 
not  allowed  to  exercise  any  real  authority  ;  the  violation  of  every  article 
of  the  charter  by  a  Russian  barbarian;  peculation  and  extortion  practised 
by  the  inferior  officers  ; — these  were  some  of  the  features  of  the  Russian 
government  of  Poland. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (December,  18-25)  and  the  accession  of 
.Nicholas,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  Russia,  and,  on  pretence  that  it  ex- 
tended to  Warsaw,  several  hundred  persons  were  arrested  in  Poland,  and 
1  commission  constituted,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  to  in- 
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quire  into  the  affair.  The  only  discovery  of  this  inquisitorial  tribuniil  wasi 
that  secret  societies  had  existed  in  Poland  since  1821.  In  May,  isig 
Nicholas  was  crowned  at  Warsaw.  In  1828,  however,  a  secret  society 
had  been  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  the  cause  of  independence  ;  and  to  their  agency  is  the  insurrection 
of  1830  to  be  attributed.'  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  immediiite- 
ly  occasioned  by  a  sham  conspiracy  got  up  by  the  Russian  police,  who 
had  thus  induced  a  number  of  your.g  men  to  betray  themselves,  and 
crowded  the  prisons  with  their  victims.  Not  only  Polish  officers,  youth 
of  the  military  school,  and  students,  had  been  gained  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  and  the  chief  nobles,  were 
ready  to  encourage  an  effort  to  save  themselves  from  what  tiiey  now 
foresaw — the  occupation  of  Poland  by  a  Russian  army,  and  the  niarchiiiff 
of  tlie  Polish  troops  to  the  south  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  state  of  ihinos 
when  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw  broke  out,  Nov.  19, 1830.  A  younj 
officer  entered  the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  caiind 
the  youth  to  arms.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  Belvidere,  the  nsi- 
deuce  of  Constantinc,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
Boizinghis  person.  They  were  joined,  on  the  way,  by  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  palace ;  but  the  prince  was  con- 
cealed in  a  clothes-press,  by  a  servant,  until  he  could  make  l»s  escape  by 
a  secret  door.  Another  parly  of  cadets  and  students  paraded  the  streets 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Polish  troops! 
The  arsenal  was  seized,  with  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  the  in- 
surrection became  general.  On  the  next  morning  forty  thousand  troops 
and  citizens  were  in  arms,  and  the  Russians  were  expelled  from  Warsaw. 

The  administrative  council  was  summoned  to  preserve  order;  and,  to 
give  more  influence  to  its  measures,  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Poles  were  invited  to  sit  with  it.  Measures  were  taken  for  the  ortjaniza. 
tion  of  a  national  guard,  and  of  a  new  police  and  municipal  government. 
On  the  3(1  of  December,  the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  W'arsaw,  with  three  regiments  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regi- 
ments  of  infantry,  without  opposition.  On  the  5th,  General  Cliiopicki  was 
proclaimed  dictator  till  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was  convoked  fur 
the  18lh.  Meanwhile  Nicholas  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  lie  de- 
clared that  no  concessions  could  be  made  to  the  rebels ;  and,  on  the  24th, 
another  addressed  to  the  Russians,  telling  them  that  the  Poles  had  dared 
to  propose  conditions  to  their  lci(ilimale master :  "God,"  he  adds, "is with 
us  ;  and  in  a  single  battle  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  to  submission  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace."  January  24,  the  Polish  diet,  which  had  been  open. 
ed  on  the  I81I1  of  December,  declared  the  absolute  independence  of  Poland, 
and  the  termination  of  the  Russian  dominion ;  and  on  the  25tli,  that  the 
Polish  throne  was  vacant.  Although  the  immediate  cause  of  this  revolu- 
tion was  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  the  pupils  of  the  military 
academy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Poles  were  encouraged  to  make  the 
attempt  by  the  success  thiu  had  attended  the  Parisians  in  the  preceding 
July.  The  object  of  the  Polish  revolutionists,  however,  was  not  to  with- 
draw themselves  entirely  from  the  authority  of  the  Russian  emperor,  but 
only  to  maintain  the  privileges  that  were  guaranteed  to  them  at  the  con. 
gress  of  Vienna,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrannous  viceroyship  of  the  grand- 
duke  Constantine.  They  had  now,  however,  drawn  the  sword;  and  al- 
though two  commissioners  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  endeavour 
to  eflect  an  arrangement,  the  emperor  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and 
denounced  the  revolted  Poles  as  traitors  to  whom  no  lenity  would  be 
slmwn. 

Marshal  Diebitsch,  who  had  so  successfully  conducted  the  war  willi  i\.^ 
Turks,  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  advanced  as : . 
as  the  city  of  Warsaw,  and  was  victorious  over  the  Poles  near  ihc  u  ,1.,  ^ 
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their  capital,  February  25,  1831  (the  loss  of  the  Polos  is  stated  to  have 
[^en  ■>  •'>'J<'t  t'l''' of '^1^'''  enemies  4,500);  but  when  Prince  UHdzivil  re- 
signei!  tlie  command,  on  the  '-'8th,  and  Skrzynecki,  then  only  a  colonel, 
\Viis  appointed  in  his  place,  the  Polish  cause  gained  strength.  This 
brave  olFicer,  though  finally  unsuccessful,  like  the  heroic  Kosciusko, 
proved  that  ho  deserved  a  better  fate.  March  31,  he  was  victorious  over 
the  lUissians  in  a  night  attack.  He  advanced  cautiously,  and,  favoured 
by  tiie  darkness  of  the  night,  reached  their  cantonments  without  being  per- 
ceived. The  advanced  guard  of  General  Gei-smar,  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  ihousaiid  men,  was  first  attacked,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  ;  the 
Poles  look  four  thousand  prisoners  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  attacked  General  Kosen,  who 
was  posted  with  twenty  thousand  men  at  Dembe  Wielski,  and  obliged 
him  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners  and  nine  pieces  of 
raiinon.  Another  important  victory  was  gained  near  Zelecho^v,  when 
twelve  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  with  twelve 
pieees  of  cannon.  During  this  action,  the  Lithuanians  and  Volhynians, 
who  served  in  the  Russian  army,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Russians, 
and  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Poles.  The  peasants  in 
viirioiis  qimrters  of  Poland  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and  hasten- 
eil,  witli  whatever  weapons  they  could  obtain,  to  the  army.  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Kowno,  Ukraine,  VVilna,  and  even  in 
ancient  Poland,  as  far  as  Smolensk.  On  the  other  hand,  Generil  Dwer- 
nicki,  who  ha'i  been  sent  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  rear  of  tiie  Rus- 
sians, and  n'>  .'  been  victorious  over  them,  was  at  last  compelled  to 
pass  into  th(  .  m  dominions,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  authori- 

ties of  tlial  ■■•  ■  ■  .  April  27,  with  5000  Poles.  The  ardour  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  (tlnl  continued,  and  hopes  were  entertained  in  every  country 
that  the  manly  resistance  of  the  Poles  would  induce  powerful  cabinets  to 
interfen";  Iml,  unfortunately,  Prussia  and  Austria,  being  in  possession  of 
a  part  of  the  spoils  of  Poland,  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  inter- 
ferenec,  while  Hritain  and  France  were  too  much  occupied  at  home  to 
render  essential  aid.  The  military  operations  were  now  prosecuted  with 
new  vigour,  and  the  emperor,  who,  in  a  manifesljo  addressed  to  the  Rus- 
sians, had  called  them  the  legitimate  masters  of  the  Poles,  was  ready  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  regani  the  Polish  throne.  'I'heir  fate  was  soon 
decided.  After  two  days  fighting,  Warsaw  wa^;  taken  by  the  Russians, 
(September,  1'531) ;  the  confiscation  of  their  property  and  exile  to  Sibe- 
ria followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  though  maity  found  an  asylum  in 
Kngland,  and  other  countries,  they  were  mostly  in  e.vtreme  poverty,  and 
dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  those  who  pitied  their  hard  fate  while 
they  admired  their  patriotism.  Poland  was  soon  afterwards  incorporated 
wilh  Rnssia;  and  although  it  has  its  separate  diet  and  code  of  laws,  Rus- 
sian troops  are  stationed  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  it  bears  every 
semblance  in  other  respects  to  a  conquered  country. 


I'J 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

From  the  earliest  limes  this  country  has  been  no  less  celebrated  for  tlio 
spirit  of  freedom  which  animated  the  inhabitants,  than  for  the  beautifu: 
aid  interesting  character  of  its  scenery.    Snow-capped  niouniains,  witL 
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fertile  vallies  and  peaceful  lakes  at  their  base,  are  here  seen  in  contras! 
with  noble  forests,  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  glaciers  of  almost  boundless 
extent,  whose  crystal  pinnacles  tower  above  each  other  and  flash  their 
light  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  noon-day  sun.  But,  in  alluding  to  the 
geographical  features  of  Switzerland,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  present 
ousinesd  is  more  particularly  duvoled  to  its  history. 

The  northern  and  southern  nations  of  Europr  liave  been  singularly  in. 
termingled  in  the  history  of  Helvetia,  whose  Alpine  walls  seeni  like  a 
barrier,  separating  theni  from  each  other.  The  Roman  legiom,  indeed 
conquered  the  Gauls,  Rha.'tiaiis  and  Alemanni,  in  the  forests  and  '■.arshes' 
but  they  could  not  destroy  the  northern  spirit  of  freedom.  The  traces  of 
its  ancient  subjugation  to  Home  arc  still  visible  in  the  Romanic  language 
of  a  part  of  Switzerland.  Helvetia,  under  the  Romans,  had  a  flounsliing 
trade,  which  covered  the  land  with  cities  and  villages ;  and  Swiuerlaiid 
still  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Northern  Germany,  the  Neilier. 
lands  and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the  other,  before  ihr, 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  the  northern  and  largest  pari  o| 
Switzerland,  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Franks.  On  the  Jura  dwelt  the  Burgundians,  and  Rhajtia  was  under  the 
Ostrogoths.  Three  German  nations,  therefore,  freed  the  country,  a'juut 
A.  D.  450,  from  the  dominion  of  Iloine. 

Christianity  had  already  been  introduced  into  Helvetia  from  Italy,  and  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  there  were  Christian  churches  at  Cieneva, 
Coire,  and  other  places.  The  Alemanni  and  Burgundians  gave  their  laws 
and  their  habits  to  the  Helvetians-  and  the  Alemanni  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Each  soldier  received  a  fann  ;  a  judge,  orcentgravc, 
was  set  over  one  hundred  of  these  farms  (forming  a  cent,  or  hundred); 
and  the  place  of  judgment,  where  he  settled  all  questions  between  the 
free  citizens,  was  called  Malluo.  Several  cents  formed  a  Gan  (hence 
Thurgan,  Aargan,  &c.),  the  judge  of  which  was  styled  count  (graf);  and 
the  counts  were  under  a  duke.  The  g.cat  irruption  of  barbarians  swept 
throujjh  the  peaceful  vallies  of  the  Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disap- 
peared. Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  and  even  linns,  settled  in  different  pans 
of  the  country.  At  last,  the  French,  who  had  taken  possession  ol  the 
lands  of  the  conquered  Alemanni,  drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the  Hhiciiau 
mountains. 

In  534,  they  likewise  subjected  the  Burgundians;  and  all  Switzerland 
became  a  portion  of  the  Frankish  empire.  The  country,  however,  re- 
tained its  ancient  constitution ;  the  Romans  and  old  inhabitants  were  gov- 
erned by  Roman,  the  Alemanni  by  /.  leinanic  laws  ;  and  each  of  the  other 
nations  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Christian  religion  was  restored  anew 
and  the  desolated  fields  were  again  brought  under  cultivation.  On  the 
partition  of  tlikj  empire  of  th  3  Franks  among  the  Merovingians,  .Switzer- 
land was  divided  between  two  sovereigns  ;  one  reigned  ovtr  Alcniannian, 
and  the  other  over  liurgundian  Swiizi'rlaiiii,  or  LiilU;  Burgundy.  I'epin 
reunited  the  whole  country,  and  Cliarleinagiie  encouraged  liic  arts  ami 
sciences  in  Helvetia.  I'luier  his  feeble  successors,  the  counts  bciMir 
more  and  more  indcpcndi'iii  of  the  royal  authority,  and  (iiniliy  inmle  the 
po.ssession  of  their  g-«?jj  hereditary.  One  of  them  (Rodoipli)  ivsiablwhei', 
in  838,  the  new  kingdom  of  liurguiuiy,  liclwecii  the  ileuss  ami  llie  Jura. 
Nine  years  previously,  Uoso  had  eslahlislied  the  kingdom  of  arles,  in  the 
territory  between  the  .luraand  the  Hiioiie.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  the 
two  Burgundian  kingdoms  were  united.  Ttie  counts  in  the  other  part  ol 
Switzerland  were  still  nominally  sui)ject  to  (ierman  kings;  but  they  tdii- 
ducted  themselves  as  princes,  as.sumed  the  name  of  their  castles,  and  com- 
pelled  the  Iree  inlntbitants  of  their  gans  to  acknowledge  Itiein  as  their 
lords.  Hcni'c  arose  a  multitude  of  iinlependent  and  <*oinplicaled  govern- 
ments, whose  chiefs  were  engaged  in  continual  feuds  with  each  other 
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\^^af  WBP  thn  Iiiisiiiess  of  the  nobles,  and  misery  tlie  fate  of  the  people  in 
Ihe  distracted  land.  The  emperor  Conrad,  therefore,  set  a  duke  over  the 
couiils  in  Alemanuia  in  911.  But  the  emperors  of  tlie  Saxon  house  were 
tlie  Hrst  who  compelled  the  dukes,  counts  and  l.'oiiups,  in  .Switzerland,  to 
respect  their  authority. 

After  the  death  of  Ilodolph  III.,  the  fifth  and  last  king;  of  burgundy 
(1032),  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  reunited  Burgundian  Switzerland  with 
Aleiiiiiniiia,  which  belonged  to  the  German  empire.  But  under  Henry 
iv  ,  grandson  of  Conrad  II.,  the  royal  authority  in  Switzerland  was  again 
o'crtlirown.  The  country  people  became  more  secure ;  the  feuds  among 
lie  n  I'ili'y  """f'shed  ;  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  among  tlie  Uomanic,  and 
Ziiri.ih  and  Hasle  among  the  German  cities,  became  thriving  towns.  The 
families  of  Savoy,  Kyhurg,  and  Hapsburg,  were  tlic  most  powerful  among 
he  noble  families.  Many  nobles  went,  about  this  time,  to  F.ilestiiie;  and 
liMS  iho  country  was  delivered  from  their  oppression.  After  the  death  of 
K;  ilioUl  v.,  last  duke  of  Zahringen,  in  1218,  Alema.inia  asjaiii  came  into 
possession  of  liie  emperor.  His  hereditary  estates  in  tiie  Ucliilaiid  and  in 
Lilile  Uiirgundy,  passed  by  his  sister  Agnes,  to  the  iioiise  of  Ivyburg. 

From  tins  lime,  tiie  Hapsburgs  in  northern  Helvetia,  and  the  counts  of 
Savoy  ill  the  south-west,  grew  more  and  more  powerful.  Tiie  emperor 
appointed  some  nobleman  as  governor  of  each  city,  or  comnumily,  which 
was  not  under  a  count,  to  collect  the  public  revenue,  and  to  punish  viola- 
tions of  tlie  public  peace.  The  German  kings  were  no  longer  able  to  af- 
ford protection  ;  migiit  gave  right,  and  the  boldest  became  ih's  migliliest. 
Snveriil  inferior  lords,  and  several  places,  therefore,  sought  the  protection 
nf  Hapsburg  or  Savoy.  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle  and  Solcure,  the  districts  of 
Uri,  Schwcitz  and  Uiu'erwalden,  gradually  acquired  the  seigni'urial  rights 
from  llie  emperors  by  purchase  or  by  grant,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
imperial  ciiies  or  imperial  districts.  They  were  more  prosperous  and 
powerful  than  the  nobility,  who  lived  in  their  solitary  castles,  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  Kven  the  crusades,  by  promoting  commerce,  im- 
proved tlie  already  flourishing  condition  of  the  cities,  as  a  part  of  the 
iroops,  arms,  provisions,  &c.,  were  transmitted  to  Italy  through  the  passes 
of  the  Alps.  The  crusaders  brought  back  new  inventions  in  tliearis,  new 
kiiuls  of  fruits,  &c.  The  gold  and  silk  manufactures  of  the  Italians  and 
rasiern  nations  were  imitated  in  Ssvitzerland;  refinement  look  the  place 
of  rudeness,  and  poetry  became  the  favourite  aniusement  of  tlic  noiiles. 
Tlie  citie?  now  formed  alliance  for  their  mutual  protection  aitaiiist  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  nobles,  and  demolished  many  castles  from  wliicii  ihey  exer- 
cised their  oppression  upon  llie  peaceful  nif  rchants. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Koiiolph  of  Hapsburg,  who,  in 
I2(!l,  had  inherited  the  estates  of  his  uncle  Hartmann,  count  of  K\  burg, 
bitaine  more  powerful  than  the  old  lords  of  the  soil.  .As  king  and  em- 
,i('rorof  Germany,  lie  held  a  court  at  Helvetia;  but  Ik;  did  not  iilnise  his 
power  to  reduce  t'lC  freemen  to  vassalage.  His  ambitious  sons,  how- 
ivi'r,  Kodolph  and  Albert,  encroached  upon  the  riglits  of  the  Swiss. 
\!hert,  ill  particular,  who  succeeded  to  tiie  imperial  dignity  in  l-i'S.  by  his 
;yraimy  and  obstinacy  gave  rise  to  the  first  confederacy  of  ilic  iSwisscan- 
Miis.  On  the  night  of  November  7,  1307,  thirty-three  brave  countrymen 
•net  at  (iruilin,  a  solitary  spot  on  the  lake  of  Lncerno.  I'liist  of  Uri, 
Suaifl'aclier  of  Schw(iitz,  and  Mtdchthal  of  Underwaldim,  were  tlie  leaders 
m  tiiis  occasion.  All  swore  to  maintain  their  aiuieiit  iiiilependcnce. 
The  three  Waldstadle,  or  forest-towns  (as  these  cantons  were  called), 
iciordingly  rose,  deposed  the  Austrian  governors,  i.iul  destroyed  the 
casllcs  built  to  overawe  the  country.  Henry  \'ll.,  tli(!  .surcessor  ol 
Alhcrt  on  the  Gi^rman  throne,  confirmed  to  the  foresl-towns  tbc  riijlits 
of  \vlii(:li  Albert  had  endeavoured  to  rub  tliem.  'I'lu'  jiouse  of  Austria 
still  contended  obstinately  for  its  lost  privileges.  But  the  wuiikc  snirit 
15 
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of  the  people  fostered  a  love  of  conquest  and  plunder,  and  mutual  haired 
kindled  civil  wiirs  between  neighbouring  cantons;  foreign  powers  sought 
the  aid  «)flhe  confederates  in  their  contests.  In  1424,  the  people  of  the 
Grey  League  established  their  independence,  and  were  soon  after  jomej 
by  tho^e  of  the  other  two  leagues. 

T'  emperor  Frederic  111.  then  called  a  French  army  into  Switzerland 
10  eel  his  family  estates.  The  Swiss  made  a  second  Thermopyj.t  of 
I!,  ,!■  rch-yard  of  St.  Jacob  at  Basle,  where  1600  of  them  wiilistood 
20,i)00  French  under  the  dauphin  Louis,  (August  26,  1444.)  They  next 
provoked  Charles  the  Hold  of  Burgundy,  who  marched  into  their  country 
but  was  defeated  at  Granson,  iVlurlen,  or  Moral,  and  Nancy,  in  1477.  Tlio 
confederates  themselves  aspired  to  conquest,  the  people  being  fired  by  the 
desire  of  plunder,  and  the  nobles  by  warlike  ambition.  In  1460,  they 
wrested  Tliurga  from  Austria;  and  from  1436  to  1450,  Zurich,  Schweiiz 
and  Glarus  contended  for  Toggenburg,  till  Ber '»  decided  the  dispute  in 
favour  of  Schwoitz.  The  confederated  cantons  from  this  time  bure  the 
name  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  foreign  countries.  In  1481,  Frihurg 
and  Soleure  entered  the  confederacy.  The  emperor  Maximiliau  I.  now 
determined  to  force  the  Swiss  to  join  the  Suabian  league,  and  submit  to 
the  court  of-  the  imperial  chamber.  But  they  suspected  Germany  on  ac- 
count of  Austria,  and  joined  the  Grisons.  Hence  arose  tiie  Suabian  war 
which  was  concluded  after  the  Swiss  had  gained  six  victories  over  the 
Germans,  by  the  peace  of  Basle,  in  1499.  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Ap. 
penzell,  were  afterwards  admitted  into  tlie  confederacy.  But  the  country 
and  people  were  disturbed  by  domestic  and  foreign  wars. 

In  ihe  Milanese  war  of  1512,  the  Swiss  conquered  the  Valtcline  and 
Chiavcnna,  and  obtained  from  Milan  the  Italian  nailliages,  which  format 
present  the  canton  of  Tessm.  They  fought  on  foreign  soil,  now  for,  now 
against,  Milan;  at  one  time  for  France,  and  at  anotlier  time  against  her, 
till  after  the  great  battle  of  Marignano,  gained  by  Francis  I.,  in  1515,  they 
concluded  a  perpetual  peace  with  France  at  Frihurg,  in  1516,  which  was 
followed,  in  1521,  by  the  first  formal  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  Abnui 
this  lime  the  work  of  the  reformation  began  in  Svvitzerland.  Zuinglnis,  in 
1518,  preached  against  indulgences,  as  Luther  had  done  in  1517.  Evm 
as  early  as  1516,  he  had  attacked  pilgrimages,  and  the  invocalioii  of  ihr 
Virgin  Mnry ;  and  in  1517,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  patnm,  the  ahboiof 
Kinsiedein,  several  nuns  abandoned  the  monastic  life.  His  removal  from 
Kinsiedein  to  Zurich,  in  1518,  gave  him  courage  to  speak  more  openly, 
as  Luther  had,  meanwhile,  appeared  in  the  cause  of  reform.  But  whia 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  dilFused  through  Zurich,  lierin', 
SchafThausen,  Basle  (by  the  labours  of  (Ecolampadius),  St.  Gall,  Mu'il 
hausen.  and  Bionne,  religious  jealousy  separated  the  reformed  and  the 
.ail:'»lic  cantons.  In  Glarus,  Appenzell,  and  thetJrisons,  the  people  were 
iivi^ei,  between  the  two  confessions.  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Undcrv.al- 
(II  n,  Ziig,  Friburg,  Soleure,  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith ;  as  did  iike\vi« 
t  ic  Valais  and  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  Fanaticism  kindled  a  civil  «ar 
The  Schweitzers  burnt  a  protestant  preacher  of  Zurich.  Two  S\'iss 
armies,  nearly  30,000  strong,  awaited  the  signal  for  civil  war,wh(!ii  a  heller 
spirit  suddenly  prevailed,  and  the  first  religious  peace  was  coiichiJe,' 
m  1529. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  communities  shnuld 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  changes  of  faith-  But  the  rapid  progress 
of  liie  reformation  again  provoked  the  catholic  cantons  to  war;  and  the 
.roops  of  Zurich  were  routed  at  Cappel  (1531),  where  Zuinglius  fell,  aiiJ 
at  the  mountain  of  Zug.  After  the  second  public  peace,  the  catholic  re- 
ligion was  restored  in  Soleure  and  the  common  provinces.  In  the  mean- 
time, Savoy,  which  had  long  possessed  episcopal  and  seigneurial  n;jhls 
\a  Geneva,  reduced  the  city  to  entire  submission.     But  the  opnres.sivf 
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manner  in  which  the  ducal  authority  was 
to  join  Berne  and  Friburg.     The  duke  v 


exercised,  led  Geneva,  in  1525, 
to  join  iterne  anu  rnourg.  i  ne  uui;e  was  forced  to  yield.  Berne  and 
GcoevH  concluded  the  perpetual  league  of  1531,  and  Dt;ri\c  gained  poses- 
sion  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  At  the  same  time,  the  reformed  doctrines 
were  propagated  from  Geneva  by  Calvin.  By  the  peace  of  Lausanne,  in 
15C4,  Savoy  first  renounced  her  claims  upon  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  was 
Ihus  driven  from  Helvetia,  as  Neuburg  had  h<^en  before.  About  this  time 
(1555).  Berne  and  Friburg  divided  between  themselves  the  territories  of 
ihe  counts  of  Gruyere,  so  that,  in  all  Helvetia,  no  great  family  of  the 
ancient  nobles  retained  its  patrimonial  estates,  except  that  of  Flenburg. 
The  Swiss,  however,  were  distracted  by  religious  and  political  controver- 
sies. Aristocracy  and  democracy  struggled  for  the  superiority,  and  the 
,,;rigues  of  Spain  filled  the  people  of  the  Valti'line  (lfil7-21)  with  a  spirit 
of  fanaticism.  In  foreign,  and  especially  in  the  French  service,  the 
Swiss  adopted  foreign  manners :  they  sold  their  blood  to  foreign  masters ; 
and  the  ancient  Swiss  purity  and  simplicity  retired  to  the  remote  vallies 
ot  the  higher  Alps.  At  the  same  time,  the  connection  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  German  empire  became  less  and  less  close,  while  the  cantons 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  H. 
But  the  influence  of  France  soon  became  predominant,  and  Rome  swayed 
ilie  minds  of  its  adherents  by  means  of  Jesuit  colleges  at  Lucerne  and 
Friburg;  and  particularly  through  the  papal  nuncio  at  Lucerne.  In  the 
thirty  years'  war,  the  confederates  maintailiod  a  prudent  neutrality  ;  and, 
bvlhe  peace  of  Westphalia  (1(518),  the  complete  separation  of  Swiiger- 
laiiii  from  the  German  empire  was  at  length  solemnly  acknowledged. 

Ill  1G63,  France  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  and  asserted  that 
ihey  had  no  rigiit  to  form  alliances  with  other  powers.  The  conquest  of 
the  Fraiiche  Comt6,  in  1674,  and  the  siege  of  Rheinfeld,  in  1G7S  by  the 
French,  together  with  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of  Huningen,  in  1769, 
Lxcited  the  appreliensions  of  the  Swiss.  They,  however,  happily  main- 
laiiied  their  neutrality,  even  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  to  whom  they  readily 
gave  an  asylum  and  pecuniary  aid,  they  paid  as  little  regard  to  the  re- 
iiionstrances  of  Louis,  who  viewed  the  reformers  as  rebels,  as  he  did  to 
the  intercession  of  the  protestant  Swiss  cantons  in  favour  of  their  breth- 
ren i;i  ihe  faith.  The  Swiss  had  little  influence  in  foreign  politics  during 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  until  towards  its  close,  they  suffered  little 
from  foreiiin  interference,  'i'his  tranquillity,  which,  hosvever,  was  often 
interupted  by  internal  dissensions,  was  alike  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
ciiininerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
ii,  iiiinosi  every  department  of  human  knowledoe,  the  Swiss  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  acquired  distinguislied  reputation, 
iisihe  names  of  Haller,  Bonnet,  Bernouli,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bod- 
mcr,  Bivilingcr,  Gessaer,  Sulzer,  Hirzel,  Fuseli,  Hoitinger,  John  von 
Miiller,  Pi'Slalozzi,  and  many  others,  bear  witness. 

The  people  of  the  democratic  cantons  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited 
ircediini,  aiil  took  a  large  share  in  tlie  aflTairs  of  government.  Those 
places  which  were  under  tlio  general  protection  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
ivere  not  burtuened  by  excessive  taxes ;  they  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
inii  freedom,  and  numerous  municipal  rigtits.  The  larger  cantons,  as 
Berne  and  Zurich,  in  which  the  government  was  administered  by  the  cap- 
itals, or  by  a  body  of  citizens,  who  enjoyed  many  peculiar  privileges, 
«ere  also  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  were  no  oppressive  taxes; 
lull  iilim.st  everywhere  the  government  was  conscientiously  conducted; 
.(itaJiniiiislration  of  justice  was  cheap  and  simple,  and  benevolent  insti- 
MiiKins  were  numerous.  N(>tbwith8taiiding  all  these  favourable  circum- 
M:i;iccs.  internal  dissensions  sliil  continued,  and  new  troubles  arose  in 
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1790,  whidi  shook  the  political  faoric;  blood  was  often  spilt,  and  punisn. 
ment  rendered  necessary. 

Although  the  Swiss  had  at  first  firmly  maintained  their  neutrality  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  French  power  and  ntrigue  gradually 
deprived  tliem  of  their  former  constitution;  and,  after  incorporating  several 
portions  of  Switzerland  with  the  French  and  Cisalpine  republics,  the 
French  converted  the  Swiss  confederacy  into  the  Helvetic  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  under  an  executive  directory  of  five  persons.  The  legjs- 
lative  power  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a  great  council,  to  which 
each  of  the  fourteen  cantons  elected  twelve  members.  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  of  the  democratic  cantons  attempted  to  prevent  this  revolution. 
They  were  speedily  overpowered.  But  the  weak  and  corrupt  men  «lio 
were  raised  to  power,  soon  made  the  new  offices  contemptible.  Aluys 
Reding,  a  man  of  enterprising  spirit,  whose  family  were  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  formed  the  plan  of  overthrowing  the  ccniral 
government.  Underwaldcn,  Schweitz,  Zurich,  (ilarus,  Appenzell,  and  tho 
Grisons  wished  to  restore  the  LJeral  constitution  ;  and  Keding  imagined 
that  Bonaparte  himself,  who  had  just  withdrawn  the  French  troops  from 
Switzerland,  would  favour  his  plan.  The  smaller  cantons,  in  liicir  diet 
at  Schweitz  (August  6,  1802),  declared  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
constitution  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  that  they  preferred  a 
federal  government.  The  consequence  was  a  civil  war.  Zurich  waa 
besieged  to  no  purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  against 
whom  its  gates  were  shut.  Rodolph  von  Krlach  and  General  Auf  dcr 
Maur,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  occupied  Berne  and  Friburg.  The 
Helvetic  government  retired  to  Lausanne.  Aloys  Reding  now  summonej 
a  general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Schweitz,  September  27.  Thrcn 
days  after,  the  first  consul  of  France  offered  to  the  cantons  his  mediation; 
but  the  small  cantons,  guided  by  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Zurich,  persevered 
in  their  opposition.  Twelve  thousand  French  troops  entered  Switzer- 
land, under  Ney,  and  the  diet  separated.  Reding  and  Hirzel  were  im- 
prisoned. In  December,  both  parties  sent  deputies  of  the  eighteen  can- 
tons to  Paris,  to  whom  Bonaparte  transmitted  by  Barthdlcmy,  rouelie, 
and  Roderer,  the  act  of  mediation  of  February  19,  1803,  restoring  the 
cantonal  system,  but  granting  freedom  to  the  former  subjects  of  the 
cantons. 

The  cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  number: — Aargau,  Appenzrll,  Basle, 
Berne,  Friburg,  Glarus,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  St.  (Jail,  SchafThausen, 
Schweitz,  Solt  ure,  Tessin,  Thurgan,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Pays  de  Vatil, 
Zug,  and  Zurich.  The  republic  of  Valais  was  changed  by  a  decree  of 
Napoleon,  in  1810,  into  a  French  department;  and  as  early  as  ISOfl,  he 
granted  Neufchatel  (which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  Prussia,  butwhali 
was  undertheprotecti.->n  of  Switzerland),  to  General  Berthier,  as  a  sovir- 
eign  principality.  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  "  mediator  of  .Swiizir- 
land ;  and  the  military  service  required  of  the  Swiss  became  oppressive. 
They  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  continental  system,  and  the  canton  el 
Tessin  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops.  In  1818,  when  the  theatre  il 
war  approached  Switzerland,  Franco  permitted  the  Swiss  to  maintain  then 
neutrality ;  but  the  allies  expressed  themselves  ambiguously,  ami  lar;:e 
armies  were  soon  marching  through  the  country,  in  various  directions,  to 
Fr.ince.  Their  arrival  excited  a  fermentation  in  many  quarters.  Theaci 
of  mediation  was  annulled,  December  29,  181.3,  at  Zurich,  and  several 
cantons,  of  which  Berne  was  the  first,  laboured  to  revive  their  old  con 
siitutions.  Through  the  influence  of  the  allied  monarciis,  the  cantons 
were  finally  prevailed  on  to  assemble  a  general  council;  but  rcvolntions 
and  counter-revolutions  agitated  several  of  the  cantons.  A  diet  was  al 
length  assi'inblcd  at  Zurich,  and  new  articles  of  confederation  were 
agreed   upon  hy  tlie  cantons,  September  18th,   1811.     They  resemble] 
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tlipoM  federal  pact  in  many  respects.  This  confederapy  was  acknow- 
Icdgoii  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  bishopric  of  IJasie,  with  Uiennc, 
^3s  irivew  to  the  canton  of  Berne,  excepting  the  district  of  liirseck,  which 
fell  to  Basle,  and  a  small  portion  which  fell  to  Neufchatel.  The  former 
rtl^itio'is  of  the  latter  place  to  Prussia  were  restored,  and,  with  Geneva 
aiiii  the  Valais,  it  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  making 
their  number  twenty-two. 

Ausjust  7,  1815,  the  compact  of  Zurich  was  publicly  and  solemnly 
adopted,  afterthe  deputies  of  the  confederacy  at  Vienna  had  given  in  theit 
accession  to  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
Switzerland.  Soon  after,  Switzerland  became  a  member  of  the  holy 
alliaiice.  But  the  political  state  of  tiie  Swiss  cantons  as  settled  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  jealously  watched  by  the  holy  alliance,  gave  rise 
to  much  disaffection  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  this  state  of 
{|]ji,o3,  the  general  demand  for  reform,  in  the  electoral  assemblies  ofTessin 
(oiie'iif  'he  small  cantons),  compelled  the  council,  June,  1830,  to  yield  to 
the  public  voice,  and  establish  a  system  of  direct  elections,  and  of  pub- 
licity of  proceedings  in  the  great  council,  and  to  giiaraniee  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  inviolability  of  persons,  as  parts  of  the  constitution. 
This  event,  and  the  French  revolution  of  July,  IdSO,  set  the  example  for 
general  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  new  cantons,  the 
popular  demands  were  generally  so  readily  complied  with  as  to  prevent 
any  serious  disturbances,  and  the  democratic  cantons  took  hardly  any 
part  ill  the  troubles  ;  but  in  the  old  aristocratic  cantons,  the  opposition  was 
stronger  and  more  systematic.  Still,  as  many  of  the  town's-people  were 
favourable  to  more  popular  iiistilntions,  the  governments,  even  in  these 
canioiis,  generally  yielded,  with  little  opposition,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens ;  and  in  Friburg,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  SchafThausen,  the  re- 
vision uf  the  constitution,  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  election,  abolition  of  censorship  of  the  press,  &c.,  were 
among  the  conccjssions  to  popular  rights.  In  Basle  alone,  where  the 
peasantry  are  more  ignorant  and  rude  than  in  the  other  cantons,  the  in- 
surgents were  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions;  and  a  second  insur- 
rection, in  the  summer  of  18;31,  was  not  put  down  without  bloodshed. 
The  ordinary  session  of  the  diet  took  place  at  Lucerne,  July  4,  1831,  and 
the  common  concerns  of  the  ccmfederacy,  both  in  its  foreign  and  domes- 
tic relations,  were  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  But  towards 
the  close  of  1831,  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  was  disturbed  by  ridings  of 
some  portions  of  the  population,  who  renounced  the  authority  of  Prussia, 
and  det  landed  a  new  constitution.  The  insurgents  were  put  down  ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  nothing  to  disturb  the  treneral 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  although  some  ebullitions  of  national  feeling 
were  apparent  on  two  or  three  particular  occasions. 

In  coiiseqence  of  the  revolutions  that  had  taken  place  in  Poland,  Ger- 
mimy,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  a  number  of  refugees  from  those  countries 
fuumi  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  where  they  were  received  with  kindness, 
and  public  subscriptions  made  for  their  support,  in  1834,  a  consider- 
able body  of  these  emigrants  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  Sardinian 
governnieiit,  and  invaded  Savoy,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
there.  But  in  this  attempt  they  were  foiled,  and  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  povernmei'ts  of  Sardinia,  Prussia,  arj  Austria  here- 
upon demanded  their  expnlsioi'.  from  Switzerland;  but  trie  Swiss,  though 
grcnily  annoyed  at  having  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  th.ough  the  conduct 
of  IJKise  whom  they  had  generously  protected,  re  .sed  to  comply  with 
the  demand,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  ui^y  should  not  in  future 
harbour  any  foreigners  detected  in  beloiiginii  u\  secret  societies,  or  con- 
cerned in  disturbing  the  peace  of  other  coim^nes.  In  order,  theielorc,  to 
appease  the  olTended  powers,  and  at  the   same  time  to  keep  I'aiih  wiili 
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iho^e  individuals  who  now  relied  on  their  prolection,  an  arrantoiriunt  wag 
eff(  cleii  v.iih  the  king  of  the  French  for  k'ih"'''!?  Ihom  passijorls  to  pan 
through  ilia  dominions,  on  ^heir  route  to  Am'^ricH,  or  any  oiin^r  niuiury  tu 
which  they  chose  to  r^'sort.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1638,  un  ihe 
return  of  prince  Louis  Bonaparte  from  America,  whiihcr  he  had  biton 
■ent  about  i  wo  years  before  foi  attempting  to  raise  a  rebi-llion  at  Sirasburi?. 
On  his  rtturn  to  Kurope  he  made  choice  of  Swii/<^>-land  for  hi;*  rehidcnce 
and  possessed  an  estate  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau.  The  proxiimly  of 
Switzerland  to  France  was,  however,  a  reason  for  Louis  Flalippe  Uj  de- 
mand his  expulsion,  which  being  refused  by  the  Swiss,  tiiere  was  every 
reason  to  expect  a  war  between  them  and  ilie  French,  had  not  Loiiig  vui- 
untarily  de|)arled  for  Kniiland,  and  thereby  prevented  a  rupture  wiiich 
might  have  been  fatal  to  Swiss  indepeudetice. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 


This  delightful  region  of  Europe,  as  celebrated  for  its  gonial  climate, 
as  for  being  ihe  seat  of  that  mighty  empire  which  of  old  gave  laws  tu  the 
world ;  this  classic  land,  where  all  that  is  noble  in  art  and  science  have 
flourislied  ;  though  shorn  of  its  former  glories,  still  claims  the  travcilir'g 
homage  and  the  alteniion  of  the  historian,  liefore  Home  had  absorbed 
all  the  vital  power  of  Italy,  this  country  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  fui 
the  most  part,  by  civilized  nations.  In  the  north  of  Italy  alunc,  wliich 
offered  the  longest  resistance  to  the  Koinans,  dwelt  the  Gauls,  rarilitr 
south,  on  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  a  iiumber  of  small  tribes,  such  :is  the 
Ktrusci,  the  Samniics,  and  Latins,  endeavoured  to  And  safety  by  funning 
confederacies.  Less  closely  united,  and  often  hostile  toeach  other, were 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Italy,  called  Magna  Orecia. 

Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Italy.  The  first  division  comprehended  all  the  states  situated  in  ihe 
vicinity  of  the  Po ;  the  second  extended  between  the  former  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  which  formed  the  third.  At  present,  it  is  divided 
into  the  following  independent  states,  which  are  not  connected  witiieach 
other  by  any  political  tie; — I.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  2.  Lonibardy, 
or  Austrian  Italy  (including  Milan,  and  Venice);  3.  the  dncliy  ofl'iiriiid; 
4.  the  duchy  of  Modeiia  (iiicliidiiig  Massa) ;  5.  the  grand  ducliy  of  Tus- 
cany; 6.  the  duchy  of  Lucca;  7.  the  republic  of  San  Marino;  8.  the 
Papal  dominions;  9.  the  kingdom  of  Na|)les,  or  the  two  Sicilies.  Italk 
did  not  become  the  general  name  of  this  country  until  the  age  of  Aiiyus- 
tus.  It  had  been  early  imperfectly  known  to  the  (Jrceks  under  the  inme 
of  Heiperta.  Ausonia,  Sulurnia,  and  (Enotria,  were  also  names  applied 
by  them  to  the  soiithern  part,  with  which  alone  Ihty  w  ci  e  at  first  acquiiiiited. 
The  name  Italia  was  at  first  merely  a  partial  name  for  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, until  It  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  country. 

The  modern  history  of  Italy  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
Romulus  Augustus,  its  last  feeble  emperor,  was  dethroned  by  Ins  Ger 
man  guanls.  Odoacer,  their  leader,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Jtaly, 
and  thus  this  country  was  separated  from  the  Roman  empire.  Uut  iIiij< 
valiant  barbarian  could  not  communicate  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
energy  to  the  degenerate  Italians  ;  nothing  but  aiiialgamaliou  w.ih  a  people 
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in  a  utiijof  mtiiic  poiii'l  cfTei  t  llRirrcgnirralion.  Such  a  ^.eopliri  already 
(itoinl  Oil  llic  fri>ntifrs  of  It.ily.  Tlieodorit;,  kii»<j  of  llio  OHtro^roilifi,  in- 
itiifiileil  by  Zeiio,  omperor  of  the  Kast,  overllirew  the  kingdom  of  Ddoa- 
cPft  ill  '!''''<  ""^  rediicci^  all  Italy.  His  Gotlia  spread  from  tlu!  Alps  to 
Sicily.  1»  '"°  liit(oon8  of  llu)  Adriatic  uIoiip,  sonii!  fii^ritives,  who  \\::i 
fled  rrom  the  devastations  of  Allila,  maintnined  their  freedom.  Thcodo* 
ric,  who  combined  the  vigour  of  the  north  with  the  cultivatiiMi  of  the 
south,  is  justly  termed  the  Oreat.  But  the  ei'.crgy  of  hi.')  people  soon 
yielded  to  Roman  corruption.  Totila,  for  ten  yaara,  contested  in  vain  the 
almost  completed  conquest  with  the  military  skill  of  Helis 


ill  liattli!  in  5.Wj  after  which  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  eastern  empire, 
uiidiT  !in  exarch,  who' resided  at  Ravi;nna.  But  the  first  exarch,  N  irses, 
sunk  under  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his  successor  neg- 
IccU'd  the  defence  of  Ihe  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  country  was  then 
invaded  by  the  Lombards,  who,  under  Alljoin,  their  chief  or  king,  con- 
uuiT'd  the  territory  wMch  afterwards  received  its  name  from  them. 

Thi,  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  included  Upper  Italy,  Tuscany,  and 
Uinbriii.  Alboiii  also  created  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  in  Lower  Italy, 
fvith  which  he  invested  Zotto.  The  whole  of  Lombardian  Italy  was 
divided  into  thirty  great  fiefs,  under  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  which  soon  became 
hrrcditary.  Together  with  the  new  kiii<fdom,  the  confederation  of  the 
fugitives  in  the  lagoons  still  subsisted  m  undisturbed  freedom.  The 
isjiiiders,  by  the  election  of  their  first  doirt,  Aiiafesto,  m  (j!)7,  established 
a  ceiilr.il  government,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  was  foundt^d.  Ravenna, 
llie  seal  of  the  exarch,  with  Roinajfiia.  the  IV-ntapolis,  or  the  five  mari- 
time cities  (tlimiiii,  Fisaro,  Fano,  Saui<rHi>lia,  and  A iicona),  and  almost  all 
the  coiistfl  of  Lower  Italy,  where  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  had  dukes  of  their 
own,  of  the  Greek  nation,  remained  uuconquered,  together  with  Sicily 
ami  the  capital,  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  a  patrician  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor.  The  slight  dependence  on  the  court  of  llyzantiuin  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  rentnry,  when 
Li'O,  the  l!<aurian,  exasperated  the  orthodox  Italians  by  his  attack  of 
iniHges.  The  cities  expelled  his  officera,  and  chose  consuls  and  a  senate, 
as  ill  iur  cut  times.  Rome  acknowledged,  not  indeed  the  power,  but  a 
ceriniii  paternal  authority  of  its  bishops,  even  in  secular  ;ili,iirs,  inconse- 
quence of  the  respect  which  their  holiness  procured  lliein.  Tiie  popes, 
in  their  etforts  to  defend  the  freedom  of  Rome  against  the  Lombards, 
forsaken  by  the  court  of  Byzantium,  generally  had  recourse  to  the  Frank 
isli  kings. 

In  (■onsideration  of  the  aid  expected  against  king  Astolphiis,  nope  Ste- 
phen ML,  in  T.'j.l,  not  only  anointed  Fepin,  who,  in  the  precediii>r  year, 
nad  been  made  king  of  the  Franks,  wilii  the  approbation  of  pope  Zacha- 
riHS,  hut  with  the  assen'  of  the  municipality  oi  Rome,  apjxuMted  him  patri- 
cian, iis  the  imperi.il  (ioverii'ir  had  hitherto  been  ilenomiiiated.  (Jharle- 
m:i(;ne  made  warii(ioii  Desulenus,  the  king  <if  the  Lombards,  in  defence 
of  the  Roman  church,  took  him  prisoner  in  his  capital,  Pavia,  united  his 
empire  with  the  Fraiikish  mm'  irchy,  and  eveiitn.illy  gave  Ilaiy  a  king  in 
his  8011  Pepin.  But  his  attempts  against  the  du<-hy  of  Benevento,  the  in- 
dependence of  which  wa?  maintained  by  duke  Aiiehis,  against  liie  repnb- 
lies  ill  Lower  Italy,  where  Naples,  Amalfii,  and  Gaeta,  in  particular,  had 
bfciinif  rich  by  navigation  and  commerce,  were  unsuccessful.  The  ex- 
archate, with  the  five  cities,  had  already  been  presented  to  the  po()e  by 
Pepin,  ill  TriCi,  and  Charlemagne  confirmed  the  gift ;  but  the  secular  supre- 
macy of  the  popes  was  not  completed  until  Ihi;  pontificate  J>{  Innocent  ML, 
about  tlie  year  120n.  Their  rank,  liowevt-r,  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Ihc  west,  and  the  temporal  power  now  acquired,  gave  them  an  asceii<lency 

ver  the  clergy  and  laity  in  Kurope,  which  tlu'V  failed  not  to  improve  until; 

uey  were  acknowledged  as  the  infallible  heads  of  the  church. 
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ceptcd,  iiiiirn  closfly  to  tlio  ciislcrn  eiiiplrc.  Kvnii  :liiriii<r  llu;  liffimio  nf 
Charlernii!,'ne,  Prankish  Itiily  wiis  (rivfii  to  liis  graiidsoii  Uoriiani ;  \vh„ 
however.  Iiaviiijf  iiltpiuptcd  to  bc'Dine  iiKlfpciidciil  of  IiIh  uncle,  Louis  ihn 

r-...U.. .: .tiu    .Uml-ittnA     l\f    llio    i>.>. *■■(•>       ...t.l     lin/l     I  >  i  ci    ^it'^iu     »..» 4  t.      . 
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llie  most  estimable  of  till)  Itiilian  princes  of  the  (^arlovingiaii  hne.  Afinr 
Ills  death,  in  875,  Italy  became  tht!  a()ple  of  (lisco?d  to  the  whole  finniiy. 
Charles  the  Hald,  of  France,  first  took  posNcssion  of  it;  and  after  Ins 
death  Carioman,  kiriR  of  Bavaria;  who  Wiis  succeeded,  in  Hrto,  by  liis 
brother  {'harles  the  Fat,  king  of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  (noniimliv 
of  the  Franks  for  the  last  time.  His  dethronement,  in  8rt7,  was  the  eponh  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war  in  Italy.  Derenjfarius,  duke  of  Krinli,  ami  (iiililo 
duke  of  Spoleto  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea,  tin-  only  ones  remaining 
of  the  thirty  great  vassals)  disputtul  Itie  crown  between  them.  (Juiilo  was 
crowned  king  and  emperor,  and  after  his  death  (891)  his  son  l„irnlit'rt. 
Arnold,  the  Carlovingian  king  of  the  CSermans,  enfonx'd  his  claims  to  ilm 
royal  and  imperiiil  crown  of  Italy  (896)  hut,  like  most  of  Ins  siiccissors, 
was  able  to  maintain  them  only  during  his  residence  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Lambert  aiul  Arnold,  Louis,  king  of  Lower  I5iirt,niii(!y, 
became  the  competitor  of  Uerengarius  L  ;  and  this  bold  and  noble  priiici', 
although  crowned  king  in  894,  and  emperor  in  89.'>,  did  not  enjoy  i|iiiiiiill 
he  had  expelled  the  emperor  Louis  ML,  and  vanquished  anollier  c(mi[i('t- 
iior,  Uodolph,  of  Upper  Hurgundy  ;  lie  was  even  then  iniable,  on  accmmt 
of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  stale,  to  defend  the  kingdom  effcciivtly 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Hungarians.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  lierengarius,  in  9'.'4,  liodolph  H.  relinquished  his  claims  lo 
Hugh,  count  of  I'rovence,  in  exchange  for  that  country.  Hugh  soiicht 
to  strengthen  the  insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  bloody  tyranny,  llja 
nephew,  Uerengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  fled  from  his  snares  to  Otlio  tiic 
Great,  of  (Jerinany,  assembled  an  army  of  fugitives,  and  returneil  ami  over- 
threw Hugh  in'945,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lothaire.  IJcrcr.gariiis 
became  his  first  counsellor.  But,  after  the  deatli  of  Lothaire,  in  9.')0, 
(poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  Berengarius,)  the  latter  wished  to  compel  lih 
widow — tile  beautiful  Adelaide — contrary  lo  her  inclination,  to  marry  liis 
son.  Ksciiping  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  consigned  her,  she  look 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Canossa,  wh(;re  she  was  besieged  by  Berengarius 
II.  She  now  applied  for  aid  to  Otho  I.,  king  of  {Jermany,  who  passed  llir 
Alp^i  liberated  her,  conquered  Pavia,  became  kingf  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, and  married  Adelaide.  To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cessi(,' 
of  Friuli,  (the  key  of  Italy,)  which  Otho  gave  to  his  brother  Henry,  Bercn 
garius  was  indebted  for  permission  to  reign  as  the  vassal  of  Oilio.  Dm 
the  ni)i)les  of  Italy,  preferring  new  complaints  against  him,  ten  years  afier, 
Otho  returned  in  961,  deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  lo  Bamberg;  ami, 
after  having  been  himself  (Towned  king  of  Italy  with  the  iron  crown,  in 
961,  united  this  kingdom  with  the  (Jerman.  Otho  gave  the  great  imperial 
fiefs  to  Germans,  and  granted  to  the  Italian  cities  privileges  that  werellifi 
foundation  of  a  free  ctuistituiion,  for  which  they  soon  l)ecaine  ri()e. 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  papal  court,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  tiu- 
French  kings,  which  had  promoted  ihgir  influence  on  the  governineni,  ^d 
beneficial  under  Leo  IV.,  and  popes  of  a  similar  character,  beeiiine, 
through  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  tenth  century,  thu  firsi 
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cnusR  of  its  ilcclino.  Tlio  clerjry  and  llio  proplo  elected  thn  popes  accord- 
11)2  10  ilif!  \vill  "f  ill"  consuls  iiinl  a  few  p.itnciaiiH.  Albcricof  (J.iincriiio, 
and  III"  >"'"  "'''aviiiii,  were  iilisoliitc  musters  of  Itomc,  and  llio  laitcr  was 
nope,  iiiiilir  the  name  of  John  X 1 1.,  when  tweiily  years  of  iigc, 


^,ij^^  , the  name  of  John  X 1 1.,  when  tweiily  years  of  iigc.     Otlio  llio 

(ircali  whom  he  had  crowned  eininror  in   Itome,  in  !)(),»,  deposed  him  and 

chest'  I.eo  VIM.  in  his  Hlead ;  bill  llie   people,  jealous  of  liieir   riH:ht  of 

fli'Clioii,  chose  l)cne(hcl  V.     From  Ihis  time,  the  popes,  iiiHteiid  of  nilini^ 

the  people  of  Home,  hecanic  dependent  ii[)on  ihcm.     In  I^owcr  Italy,  Iho 

t('|Uil)lics  of  Naples,  (Jaeta,  and  Am.illi,  still  defended  their  independciico 

iiiriiiiwl  ih"  lionihard  duchy  of  Heneveiito,  with  the  more  ease,  (tince  llio 

(lucliy  had  been  divided,  in  830,  tielween  Siconojphiis  of  .Salerno  anil  Ka- 

l]elghisiu^  of  iJeiievenlo,  and   sub.sfipietitly  aiiiontj  a  great  iiiimhcr;  and 

since,  with  the  dukes,  they  had  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  Saracens,  who 

hid  been  previously  invited  over  from  Sici'.v  by  both  parlies  (about  8;30) 

as  iiiixiliaries   a^ramst  <'ach   other,  but  who  had  settled  and   iiiaiiil  iiied 

ll,(.i,iselves  in  Apulia.     The  emperors  Ijoiiis  II.  and  liasilius  Alaced..  had, 

witli  combined  forces,  broken  the  power  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  the  former 

was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  maintain   himself  in   Lower  Italy,  but  llio 

tirei'ks,  on  Ihe  contrary,  yaiiied  a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  the  regions 

I'.ikca  from  the  Saracens,  a  separate  province,  (lalled  the  Tliema  of  L  >'i- 

b:ir(lv,  which  continued  under  their  dominion,  though  wiihout  prejudice  to 

the  liberty  of  the  republics,  upward  of  a  hundred  years,  beiii}!  governed  by 

a  captain,  or  ((ovcrnor-Keneral,  al  Hari.     Otlio  the  Great  himself  did  nut 

siici'icd  in  driving  them  altogetlier  from  Italy.     The  inarriajre  of  his  son, 

Oilio  II..  with  the  Greek  princess  'riicophania.  put  an  end  to  his  exertions 

fur  tins  purpose,  as  did  the  unfortunate  battlo  at  Uasentcllu,tu  the  similar 

atldiipis  renewed  by  Utho  II.  (9fl0.) 

Ill  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  who  wished  to 
fiipplaiil  the  absent  emperor  at  Rome,  a  noblt!  Roman,  thecoiiMil  (.'resceii- 
liiis  ill  980,  attempted  to  govern  Itmne  under  the  semblance  of  her  ancient 
liberty.    Otho  II.,  king  since  !)73,  occupied  with  his  projects  of  cmiquest 
in  Lower  Italy,  did  not  interfere  with  this  adiiiinistralion,  which  becamo 
fiiriiiiilable  to  the  vicious  po[)es  Honiface  VII.  and  John  XV.     Hut  when 
Oilio  ill.,  who  had  reigned   in  (ieriiiany  since  983,  raised  his  kinsman 
(ircffory  V.  to  the  popedom,  Crcscentiiis  caused  the  latter  to  be  expelled, 
mill  Joliii  XVI.,  it  Greek,  to  be  elected  by  the  people.     He  al.so  ciuieav- 
oureil  to  pl.ii'e  Rome  again  under  the  nominal  su(ireinacy  of  the  Uyzantine 
pmpire.    Olho,  however,  rt'instated  (Jregory,  besieged  Cresceiitins  in  the 
CHSlle  of  St.  Aiigelo,  took  him  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded, 
with  twelve  other  noble  Romans,  a.  n.  998.     Rut  the  Romans  again  threw 
olTllieir  allcgiiince  to  the  emperor,  and  yielded   only  to  force.     On  the 
death  of  Olho  III.   (1002)  the  Italians  considered  their  com. i    '■;i  with 
the  German  empire  as  dissolved.     Harduin,  manpiis  of  Ivrea,  •■  ;<    idecled 
king,  and  crowned  ai  Pavia.     This  was  a  sii(fici»!nt  motive  for  Milan,  the 
diciiiy  of  Ravia,  to  declare  for  Henry  II.  of  fJermany.     A  civil  war  cii- 
fued,  in  which  every  city,  relying  on  its  walls,  took  a  grcate.-  or  less  part. 
Henry  was  chosen  king  of  Italy  by  the  nobles  assemble:   in   Ravia;  but 
iHstiirbani'cs  arose,  in  which  a  part  of  the  city  was  de-troyed  by  fire  (a. 
I),  loot.)     Not  till  after  Harduiii's  d<?alh,  which    icurred   in    lol.'t,  was 
Henry   recognized   as   king  by    all    Lombardy.     Ho    was  succeeded  by 
Conrad  II.     At  a  diet  held  at  Roiicaglia,  near  I'lacenza,  in   1037,  Ooiirad 
made  the  fiefs  hereditary  by  a  fuiulameiital  law  of  the  empire,  ,111(1  endea- 
voured to  give  stability  and  tranquility  to  the  state,  but  without  success. 
The  cities,  which  were  dailv  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  bishops, 
wire  engaged  in  continual  quarreis  with  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  with 
tlicir  vassals,  which  could  not  be  repressed. 

Republican  Rome,  under  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Crescentius, 
could  be  reduced  to  obedience  neither  by  Henry  II.  at\d  Conrad  II.,  uor 
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by  the  popes.  Wlien  Ilenry  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  f'(,i,rail,  r .. 
tered  Italy  in  1010,  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome,  allof  wlioin  luMh  |i(',-t,,"i 
appointed  in  their  stead  Clement  11.,  ind  ever  after  filled  the  papal  eii.iir' 
by  his  own  authority,  witii  virtuous  German  ecclesiastics.  Tins  refunii 
gave  the  ^opes  new  consequence,  which  afterward  became  fuiiil  to  liis 
successor.  Henry  died  in  105G.  During  the  mniority  of  his  son,  Henry 
IV.,  the  policy  of  the  popes,  directed  by  Hildebraiid  (afterward  Giegory 
VII.)  succeeded  in  creating  an  opposition,  which  soon  became  l^uriuidablc 
to  the  secular  power.  The  Normans  also  contributed  to  this  result.  As 
early  as  1010",  warriors  from  Normandy  had  eslal)lished  themselves  jn 
Calabria  and  Apulia.  Allies,  someiimes  of  the  Lombards,  sometiines  ol 
the  republics,  sometimes  of  the  Greeks  against  each  other  and  againsi 
tlie  Saracens,  they  constantly  became  more  powerful  by  petiy  wars. 
The  great  preparation  of  Leo  IX.  for  their  expulsion  terminated  in  his 
def<;at  and  capture.  (1053.)  On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  11.  united  wjih 
the  Norman  princes,  and,  in  105!),  invested  Robert  Guiscard  witli  all  the 
territories  conquered  by  him  in  Lower  Italy.  From  that  time,  the  pone 
in  his  conllicts  with  the  imperial  power,  relied  on  the  support  of  lil$  faiih! 
ful  vassal,  the  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  to  which  Sicdy  was  soimi 
added.  While  the  small  stales  of  the  south  were  thus  united  into  une 
large  one,  the  kingdom  in  the  north  was  dissolved  into  smaller  stales. 
The  Lombard  cities  were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future  importance. 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were  already  powerful. 

In  the  small  republics  of  the  north  of  Italy,  the  government  was,  m 
most  cases,  divided  between  the  consuls,  the  lesser  council,  liie  great 
council,  and  the  popular  assemblj*.  Petty  fends  developed  their  youthful 
energies.  Such  were  Ihose  that  lerminaied  with  the  deslruclioii  of  Loili 
by  Milan,  in  llll,  and  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Como,  by  the  forces  of  all 
the  Lombard  cities,  which  lasted  from  1118  to  1128.  Tlie  subjugation  of 
this  city  rendered  INIilan  the  first  power  in  Lombardy,  and  most  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  were  her  allies.  Others  formed  a  counter  alliance 
with  her  antagonist,  Pavia.  Disputes  between  Milan  and  Cremona  were 
the  occasion  of  the  first  war  between  the  two  unions  (1129)  to  which  the 
contest  of  Lotliaire  11.  and  (-'onrad  of  Holienstaufen  for  the  crown,  soon 
gave  another  direction.  This  was  llie  origin  of  the  Ghibelines  (fav(  urers 
of  the  emperor)  and  the  Guelfs  (ihe  adherents  of  the  family  of  Guelfs,  a'  i'; 
in  general  the  party  of  the  popes  ) 

111  Home  the  love  of  liberty,  restrained  by  Gregory  VII.,  rose  in  pro- 
portion as  his  successors  ruled  wiih  less  energy.     The  schisms  beiwi  en 
Gelasius  11.  and  Gregory  VIII.,  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus  II.,  renewed 
the  hopes  of  the  Romans.     Arnold  of  Brescia,  formerly  proscribed  fur 
his  violent  attacks  against  the  luxury  of  the  clergy  in  that  century,  was 
their  leader.     After  eight  years,  Adrian  IV.   succeeded  in  ell'eeting  his 
execution.     Frederic  I.,  of  Hohenstaufen  (called  IJarbarossa)  crossed  the 
Alps  si.K  limes,  in  order  to  defend  his  possessions  in  Italy  a;raiiisl  the 
repul)li(Miiism  of  the  Lombard  cities.     Kmbracing  the  cause  of  Pavia,  a 
the  weaker,  he  devastated  the  territory  of  Milan,  destroyed  Torliuia,  and 
was  crowned  in  Pavia  and  Rome.     In  11.58,  he  reduced  Milan, demolished 
the  fortifications  of  Placenza,  and  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  he  ex- 
tended the  imperial  prerogatives  conformably  with  the  Justinian  code, 
gave  the  cities  chief  magistrates,  and  proclaimed  a  general  peace,    llis 
rigour  having  excited  a  new  rebellion,  he  reduced  Creiiuma  to  aslns, 
compelled  Milan  to  submission,  and,   having  driven  out  the  iiiliubitanls, 
denudibhed  the  fortifications. 

When  the  emperor  entered  Italy  in  1163,  without  an  army,  the  cities 
concluded  a  union  (or  maiiuaiiiing  their  fn!edoin,  which,  in  1 K//,  was  con- 
verted into  the  Lombard  confederacy.  The  confederates  restored  Milan, 
and  tu  hold  in  check  the  Ghibclinc  city  of  Pavia,  built  u  new  city,  called, 
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jn  honour  of  tlif^  pope,  Alesj-anc]ri;i.  Nei'hor  Frct'.nic's  go.emor,  Chris- 
tinn,  iin'filnslit'P  of  Mcnlz,  nor  lie  liinif:,;lf,  coiilu  efToct  ui;)  tiling  affaiiist 
the  c()iilt'il''''*'t'y ;  l!ie  former  failed  before  Ancoiia,  wilh  all  Iho  j)(»\ver  of 
Gliibi^liiie  Tuscany;  and  tlie  latter  before  Alessandria.  He  was  also  do 
feiiti'd  by  Milan,  at  Legnano,  in  1176.  He  then  conehided  a  concordat 
with  Aitx^inder  111.,  and  a  truce  with  tlie  cities  at  Venice,  and  a  peace, 
wliith  secured  their  independence,  at  Constantinople  (1IS3.)  The  repub- 
lics retained  the  podestu  (foreign  noblemen,  now  elected  by  tliemselves) 
as  judges  and  generals.  As  formerly,  all  were  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
ami  allegi.ince  to  the  emperor.  But,  instead  of  strengthening  their  league 
into  a  permanent  confederacy  (the  only  safety  for  Italy,)  they  were  soon 
epiil  into  new  factions,  when  tho  designs  of  the  Hohenstaufen  on  the 
throne  of  Sicily  drew  Frederic  and  Henry  VI.  from  Lombardy.  During 
the  minority  of  Frederic  II.,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession  to  tho 
German  throne.  Innocent  111.,  who  was  Frederic's  guardian,  succeeded  in 
ro-i'stalihshing  the  secular  authority  of  the  holy  see  in  Rome,  and  the  sur- 
rouiidiMg  country,  and  in  enforcing  its  claims  to  the  donations  of  Ciiarle- 
inagiie  and  Matilda.  He  also  brought  over  almost  all  Tuscany,  except 
I'is'i,  to  tiie  party  of  the  Guelfs.  A  blind  hereditary  hatred,  rather  than 
a  zeal  fur  the  cause,  inspired  the  parties;  for  when  Otho  IV.  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  the  Guelfs  became  his  party,  and  the  Ghibelines  tho 
pope's;  but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  throne  to  the  house  of  Iloheu- 
stiiufin,  in  the  person  of  Frederic  11.,  soon  restored  the  ancient  relations. 

Ill  Florence,  thiij  party  spirit  gave  pretence  to  the  disputes  of  the  liuoii- 
delinoiiti  and  Donati  with  tiie  Uberti  and  Amadei,  originating  in  private 
causes;  and  most  cities  were  thus  internally  divided  into  (Juelfs  and  Ghi- 
belines. The  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy  renewed  ihe  Lombard  confeder- 
acy, in  12'.'(j.  The  Dominican,  John  of  Vicenza,  attacked  these  civil 
wars:  and  the  assembly  at  Paquara  seemed  to  crown  his  exeriions  with 
success;  but  his  attempt  to  obtain  secular  power  in  Vicenza  occrasioned 
his  fall.  Alter  Ihe  emperor  had  returned  from  his  crusade,  in  1230,  he 
waged  war,  with  varying  success,  against  the  cities  and  against  tiregory 
IX.,  heedless  of  the  excoinmunifralion;  while  Fzzelin  da  Romano,  under 
the  pretence  of  favouring  the  Ghibelines,  established,  by  every  kind  of 
violiMicc,  his  own  power  in  I'adua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  the  neighbour- 
hoiid.  The  plan  of  Gregory  IX.  to  depose  Frederic,  was  surcessfuUy 
executed  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  (1245.)  This  coin- 
pk'l'.ly  weakened  the  Ghibeline  party,  which  was  already  nearly  under- 
ininccl  hy  the  intrigues  of  the  mendicant  orders.  The  Uolognese  united 
all  liie  cities  of  Italy  in  a  Guelf  league,  ami,  in  the  battle  of  the  Panaro,  in 
I,M9,  took  Knzlus  prisoner,  whom  they  never  rtdeased.  In  the  Trevisan 
Mark  alone,  the  Ghibelines  possessed  the  supremacy,  by  means  of  Kzze- 
liii,  till  he  fell  before  a  crusade  of  ail  the  Gnelfs  against  him,  in  1255. 
Uul  these  contests  were  fatal  to  liberty  ;  the  house  Delia  Scala  followed 
that  of  Romano  in  the  dominion  ;  and  Milan  it.self,  wilh  a  great  part  of 
Lombardy,  found  masters  in  the  house  of  Delia  Torre.  Tyrants  every- 
wliere  arose;  the  maritime  republics,  and  the  republic  of  Tuscany  alone 
remained  free. 

After  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  had  become,  oy  the  favour  of  the  pope,  king 
of  Naples,  senator  of  Rome,  papal  viirar  of  Tuscany,  and  had  ilireclcd  his 
ambition  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  (a  policy  in  which  his  successors  perse- 
vered.) the  names  of  Guelfs  and  (Jhibelines  acpiired  a  new  signification. 
The  former  denoted  the  friends',  the  latter  the  enemies  of  the  French. 
To  these  factions  were  addtui,  in  the  republics,  the  parlies  of  the  nobility 
and  the  people,  the  latter  of  which  was  almost  \iiiiversally  victorious. 
The  holiest  exe'.»ions  of  Gregory  X  (who  died  IJ7(I)  to  establish  iicace, 
were  of  no  aval. ;  those  of  Ni  ;ol.is  111.,  whofeartul  ihe  preponderance  of 
Charles,  were  more  efficient ;  but  Martin  IV.,  servilely  devoted  to  Charles 
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destroyed  everything^  which  had  been  efTected,  and  persecuted  the  (Jlnbe- 
lines  with  new  animosity.  A  ditTerent  interest — that  of  trade  and  imvi. 
gation — impelled  the  mai-itime  repnblics  to  nuitual  wars.  The  fJcnoese 
assisted  Miciiael  Palicologus,  in  12fil,  to  recover  ('oiistantinoph;  fromihe 
Venetians,  and  received  in  return  Chios;  at  Meloria,  they  anmhih'tod  ihe 
navy  of  the  J'isans,  and  completed  their  dominion  of  the  sea  by  a  victory 
over  ilu;  Venetians  at  Curzola,  which  took  place  in  1298.  Klorence  reii. 
dered  its  dc^mocracy  complete  by  the  punishment  of  all  the  nobics,  and 
strengthened  the  (luelf  party  by  wise  measures;  but  a  new  schism  soon 
divided  the  (Juelfs  in  Florence  and  all  Tuscany  into  two  factions— the 
Neri  (Ijlack)  and  Hianchi  (White).  The  latter  were  almost  all  expelled 
by  the  intri<,nies  of  Uoniface  Vlll.,  and  joined  ihe  Ghibclines.  In  I.oui. 
hardy,  freedom  seemed  to  have  expired,  when  the  people,  weary  of  the 
everlasting  feuds  of  their  tyrants,  rose  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  expelled 
them. 

Henry  VII.,  the  lirst  emperor  who  had  appeared  in  Italy  for sixtv years 
(1.310)  restored  the  princes  to  their  cities,  and  found  general  subiiiis.sioii 
to  his  rccpiisitions,  peace  among  the  parties,  and  hoinage  to  the  empire. 
Florence  alone  undertook  the  glorious  part  which  she  so  nobly  sustained 
for  two  centuries,  as  the  guardian  of  Italian  freedom  ;  she  (rhose  Hubert 
of  Naples,  the  enemy  of  Henry,  her  protector  for  five  years,  and  reniained 
free  while  liie  other  parts  of  the  kmgdoni  were  divided  into  factions  and 
destroyed  by  intestine  wars.  In  1330,  John,  king  of  Uohemia,  suddenly 
entered  Italy.  Invited  by  Ihe  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  favonrt-d  by  ti;e 
pope,  elected  lord  of  Lucca,  everywhere  acting  the  part  of  a  mediatoriind 
peacemaker,  he  could  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  power  at  wliicli 
lie  aimed,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the  Florentines.  On  his  second 
expeditinn  to  Italy,  in  133."],  A/.zo  Visconti,  Mastino  della  Scala,  and  Ro- 
bert  of  Naples,  united  against  him  and  his  ally,  the  papal  legate,  Uertrand 
of  Poiet,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Bologna.  After  Ilu?  downfall  of 
both,  in  1334,  when  the  Pepoli  began  to  rule  in  Bologna,  Masiino  della 
Scala  became  master  of  half  Lombardy.  Florence  led  the  opposition 
against  him,  and  excited  a  war  of  the  league,  in  which  it  gained  nothing 
but  the  secnrlty  of  its  liberty. 

In  Rome,  C^)la  Rienzi,  in  1347,  sought  to  restore  order  and  tranquiliiy, 
he  was  appointed  tribune  of  the  people,  but  was  forced,  afterseven  nionlhs, 
to  yield  t(»  the  nobility.  Having  returned,  after  seven  years  of  banish- 
ment, with  the  legate-cardinal  Albornoze,  he  nded  again  a  short  time,  iind 
at  length  w;is  murdered  in  an  insurrection.     The  CJenoese,  lired  of  the 
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Urimaldi  an.l  Fiischi,  banished  all  these  fannlies  in  1339, and  made  Sinioii 
Bocanegra  tlicir  first  doge.  In  1347  Italy  sutTered  by  a  terrible  famine, 
and  a  still  more  terrdilc  pestilence  in  the  year  following,  which  swept 
away  two-thirds  of  the  population.  No  less  terrible  was  the  scourge  of  the 
bande  (I  tuiitti),  or  large  companies  of  soldiers  who,  after  every  pe;.ce, 
continue  I  the  war  on  their  own  account,  ravaging  the  whole  country  with 
fire  and  sword. 

Pope  Innocent  VI.  succeeded  in  concjuering  the  whole  of  the  states  of 
the  chundi,  by  means  of  the  cprdinal-legate,  Kgidius  Albornoze  (Io54-C0)', 
but,  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  oppressions  of  the  legates,  and  eneoiir- 
aged  by  Florence,  the  conquered  cities  revolted  in  1375.  The  cruelties 
of  cardinal  Robert,  of  (lent.'va,  (afterward  Clement  VH.,)  and  of  his  band 
of  soldiers  from  Brelagne,  produced  only  a  partial  subjugation;  and  the 
great  schism,  the  freedom  of  these  cities,  or  rather  the  power  of  tlitir 
petty  tyrants,  was  fully  confirmed.  The  Visconti,  meanwhile,  persisting 
in  their  schemes  of  conquest,  arrayed  the  whole  strength  of  Italy  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  and  caused  the  old  factions  of  (Juelfs  and  Ghibeli.nes  soon 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  impending  danger.     Genoa  submitted  to  John  Vis- 
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eoiiti.  will)  ii^  1  purchased  Bologna  irom  the  Pepoli  in  1350  ;  but  his  enter- 
prise iigainst  Tuscany  failed  thruugh  ihe  resistance  of  llie  confederated 
Tusoair  republics.  Another  league  against  him  was  concluded  by  tiie 
Vt'iit'tiiuis  with  the  peity  tyrants  of  Lonibardy.  But  the  union  of  the  Flo- 
nntines  with  the  Visconti  against  the  papal  legates,  continued  but  a  short 
time.  Ill  Florence,  the  Guelfs  were  divided  into  tiie  parties  of  the  Jlicci 
ami  the  Albizzi.  The  sedition  of  the  ('ioinpi,  to  which  this  gave  rise,  was 
mielled  by  .Michael  di  Laiido,  who  had  b(;en  elected  gonfaloniere  by  iheni- 
selvcs,  in  a  way  no  less  manly  than  disinterested.  The  Veneliaiis,  irri- 
l;iie(l  wiih  Carrara,  on  account  of  the  assistance  he  had  given  the  Genoese 
III  the  war  at  Cliiuzza  in  1379,  looked  quietly  on  while  John  Galeazzo 
Viseonti  deprived  the  Delia  Seala  and  Carrara  of  their  possessions;  and 
Florence  alone  assisted  the  unlortunate  princes.  Francis  Carrara  made 
liimself  again  master  of  Padua,  in  13110,  and  maintained  his  advuntages 
till  lie  .sunk  under  the  eimiily  of  the  V'^enetians  (in  1400),  wlio,  changing 
their  policy,  became  henceforth, instead  of  the  opponents,  the  rivals  of  the 
uiiibitieus  views  of  the  Viseonti. 

hi  I3;t.i,  Joiin  Calcazzo  obtained  from  the  emperor  Wenceslaiis  tlie  in- 
vcstiture  of  .Milan  as  a  duchy,  purchased  Pisa  (v.hich  his  natural  son  Ga- 
briel biirgiiincd  away  to  Florence,  HOj),  from  the  tyrant  Gerard  of  .\p. 
piano  (who  reserved  only  the  principality  of  Piombiiio),  and  subjugated 
Sieiiii:i,  Perugia,  and  Uologna ;  so  that  Florence,  fearfully  menaced,  alone 
stood  against  him  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  On  his  death,  in  14UJ,  the  pros- 
pect brigliteiied,  and  during  tl"  minority  of  his  sons,  a  great  iioiiion  of  his 
states  were  lost.  When  Ladislaus  of  .Na|)les,  taking  advantage  of  the 
sdiisiii,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Fcclesiastieal  .States,  and  threat- 
ciud  lo  conipier  all  Italy,  Florence  again  alone  dared  to  resist  him.  Uut 
this  (lunger  was  transitory  ;  the  Visconti  soon  rose  up  again  in  ojiposiiion. 

Duke  Philip  Maria  reeoiuiiiered  all  Ins  slates  of  Lonibardy,  by  means 
cftlic  great  Carmagnola  (UKJ-'iO).  (ienoa  also,  which  was  sometimes 
given  up,  in  numinal  freedom,  to  stormy  factiinis  of  tlu^  Fngosi,  Adonii. 
.Moiitalio,  and  Guarco,  at  other  times  was  subject  to  !•' ranee,  or  to  tiie 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  submitted  to  him  in  llJl.  Florence  suliseciiiently 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  him  with  the  Venetians  (14-J5) ;  and  iiy 
means  of  (,'arinagnola,  \\lio  had  lunv  come  over  to  them,  they  conquered 
llie  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Adda,  and  retained  it  in  the  peace  of 
Ferrara  (U'.'H). 

After  Milan  had  been  cnlecbled  by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  and 
while  Alplionso  of  Arragon  was  constantly  disturbed  in  Naples,  by  the 
.'iiijou  parly,  no  dangerous  predominance  of  power  existed  in  Italy,  though 
iiuiliial  jealousy  still  excited  freiiuent  wars,  in  which  two  parties  among 
the  Italian  mercenary  soldiers,  the  iiraelieschi  and  tht;  Siorzesehi,  con- 
linued  always  hostile  to  each  other,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  those  mer- 
cenary bands.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Visconti,  in  1117,  Francis 
Sforza  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Milanese  slate.  'I'lie  \'ene- 
tians,  who  aimed  at  territorial  aggrandizement,  having  I'ornied  a  coiiiiee- 
lioii  with  some  princes  against  him,  ho  found  an  ally  in  Florence,  wliieh, 
witli  a  change  of  cireumstanees,  wisely  altered  liir  policy.  About  this 
time,  the  family  of  the  iMc'dici  attaiiunl  to  power  by  their  wealth  and  tal- 
ent. .Milan,  where  the  .Sforza  had  established  themselves  ;  Venice,  which 
possessed  half  of  Lonibardy ;  Florence,  wisely  managed  by  Ijintiizo  Me- 
dici; the  states  of  thi;  eliureli,  for  tlit^  most  part  restored  to  the  li(d\  sec; 
and  Naples,  which  was  incapable  of  employing  its  for(!es  in  direct  ati.'^cks 
en  other  states,  constituted,  in  the  (ifteenth  century,  the  political  balance 
of  Italy,  which,  during  the  manifold  fends  of  iliese  states,  perm  lied  no 
one  to  become  dangerous  to  the  iiuiefieiulenei-  of  the  rest,  till  Nil),  when 
Ciiarlcs  VIII.  of  France  entered  Italy  to  conquer  Naples,  and  iiOuis  ,Moro 
Sforza  played  the  part  first  of  his  ally,  then  of  his  enemy,  while  the  pope 
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Alexander  VI.,  cagL-rly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  French,  to  promote 
the  exHllation  of  liis  son,  Caesar  Uorgia.  A  long  succession  of  militHry 
contests  now  took  place,  which  were  chiefly  excited  by  invasions  frnin 
(Jermany,  or  by  the  efforts  of  party  leaders  at  home  to  usurp  powtr  over 
the  free  cities;  but  we  must  pass  by  these,  and  merely  observe  that  the 
Medici  laniily  ullJc  tely  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sway.  Tiiebriftf 
tranquility  of  Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
gnisping  ainbilio'  <  i  i.ie  warlike  pope,  Julius  11.,  who  completed  the  sub- 
jugaiion  of  the  s  dcr  .i  the  church,  not,  indeed,  for  a  son  or  nephew,  hm 
in  the  name  o/  he  .loly  see.  He  concluded  with  Maximilian  ].,  Fenii. 
nand  the  Catholic,  and  Louis  XII.,  the  league  of  Cambray  (1508),  iig;iliist 
the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Venetians,  who  succeeded  in  dissolviiwr  the 
league  wliich  tiirea'tened  them  with  destruction.  The  pope  then  foniicd 
a  league  with  the  Venetians  themselves,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  French  from  Italy.  Tliis  holy  league  did  no!,  how- 
ever, then  attain  its  object,  although  Julius  was  little  aUecled  by  the  h'lemh 
and  (jicrinaii  council  held  at  Fisa  to  depose  him.  Maximilian  Sforza,  wjio 
had  re-acquired  Milan,  relinquished  it  without  reserve  to  Francis  1.,  in 
I'ilS;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.  assumed  it  as  a  reverted  fiei  of  ihc 
iiinpirc,  and  conferred  it  on  Francisco  Sforz-i,  brother  of  MaxiiiiilKiii,  in 
15'.'0.  Tiiis  was  the  cause  of  violent  wars,  in  which  the  effor's  of  Francis 
were  always  unsuccessful.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  I'avia,  and,  wiih 
his  other  claims,  was  compelled  to  renounce  those  on  Milan,  winch  re- 
mained to  Sfiirza,  atid  after  his  death,  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  lo  his 
son  Philip.  The  Mrdician  popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VH.,  were  brut, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their  family.  Charles  \'., 
to  whom  all  Italy  submitted  alter  the  battle  of  Favia,  frustrated,  indeed', 
the  attempts  of  Clement  VH.  to  weaken  his  power,  and  conquered  and 
pillaged  Rome  in  l.'>27  ;  but,  being  reconciled  with  the  pope,  he  nuscd  the 
.Medici  to  princely  authority. 

Florence,  incensed  at  the  foolish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards  Fiaine, had 
banished  the  Medici  in  1494,  but  rccalUd  them  in  1512 ;  and  was  c()m[ielled 
to  take  a  station  among  the  principalities,  under  Duke  Alexinnler  1.  de 
Medici.  Italian  policy,  of  which  Florence  had  hitherto  been  the  foid, 
from  this  period  is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and  the  history  of  Italy 
is  therefore  destitute  of  a  central  j)oiiit. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat, 
Charles  V.  gave  this  country  to  Conzaga  of  Mantua.  Maxiniilian  U. 
subse(iuently  raised  Montferrat  toaduchy.  The  Florentines  failed  (luJ7) 
in  a  new  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  after  the  death  of  Duke  ,Me.\. 
aiider,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Cosmo  !.  succeeded  Imn  iii 
the  government,  by  the  influence  of  (diaries  V.  I'arma  and  I'laeeiiza, 
which  Julius  II.  had  conquered  for  the  papal  see,  Paul  III.  erected  into  a 
duchy,  1545,  which  he  gave  to  his  natural  son,  Peter  Alois  Farncse,  whose 
son  Ottairo  obtained  the  imperial  investiture  in  155G.  Genoa,  subject  to 
the  French  since  14U0,  found  a  deliverer  in  Andrew  Doria  (15'J^),  lie 
founded  the  aristocracy,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (1547)  failed  to  sub- 
vert him.  Ill  1353,  besides  Milan,  Charles  V.  conferrea  Naples  on  his  son 
Philip  II.  lly  the  peace  of  Chateau-('ambresis,  in  135'J,  Philip  II..  and 
Henry  II.  of  France,  renounced  all  their  claims  lo  Piedmont,  whieli  was 
restored  to  its  rightful  sovereign,  Duke  Fmanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  the 
brave  Spanish  general. 

The  legitimate  male  line  of  the  house  of  Kste  became  extinct  in  l.')S7, 
when  the  illegitimate  Ca:sario  of  Kst«!  nblained  Modena  and  l<eg;;i()  from 
llie  empire,  and  Ferrara  was  confiscated  as  a  reverted  fief  l)y  ih<'  Imly  see. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  prosperity  of  It^ly  was 
mcieased  by  a  long  peace,  as  much  as  the  loss  of  its  commerce  allowed; 
Henry  IV.  of  France  having,  by  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  ceded  Saluzzo,  the 
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last  French  possession  in  Ilnly,  to  Savoy.  The  tranquility  continued  tiU 
llie  ci)iit.si.9  for  the  succession  of  Manlua  and  Moniferrat,  after  the  ex* 
tinclioii  of  the  Gunzaga  family  (1627).  Misfortunes  in  Germany  com- 
pelleil  Firilinand  II.  to  confer  both  countries,  in  1631,  as  a  fief  on  Charles 
ofNevers,  the  proiego  of  France,  whose  family  remained  iu  possKSsion 
till  the  war  of  the  iSpanish  succession.  In  the  peace  of  Chierasco  (1G31), 
Riclii-'Uiu's  diplomacy  acquired  also  Pignerol  and  Casale — strong  points 
ofsupi">rt  'in  case  of  new  invasions  of  Italy,  though  he  had  to  relinquish 
llie  lalUT,  III  1G37.  By  the  extinction  of  the  house  Delia  Ilovera,  the 
duchy  III'  Urbiiio,  with  which  Julius  II.  h;id  invested  it,  devolved,  in  1C31, 
to  llic  papal  set.  In  the  second  half  of  the  sevenleenih  cenlury,  the  peace 
of  luily  was  not  interrupted,  excepting  by  the  attempts  of  Louis  XI V.  on 
Savoy  iind  Piedmont,  and  appeared  to  be  secured  by  the  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity iil  Turin  (UiOO),  when  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  broke  out. 
\'i  stria  having  conquered  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montferrat,  retained  the  two 
first  (fur  .Mantua  was  forfeited  by  ilie  felony  of  the  duke),  and  gave  the 
latter  to  S.ivoy.  In  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Austria  obtained  Sardinia  and 
Naples;  iSavoy  obtained  Sicily,  which  it  exchanged  with  Austria  for  Sar- 
diiiui,  from  which  it  assumed  the  royal  title.  Mont  Genievre  was  made 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy.  The  house  of  Farnese  becom- 
iiijr  e.xiinct  in  1731,  the  Spanish  infant  Charles  obtained  Parma  and  Pia- 
ccMZS.  Ill  the  war  for  the  Polish  throne,  of  177.3,  Charles  Emanuel  of 
Siuoy,  ill  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  conquered  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory, and  received  therefrom,  in  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1738),  iVuvara  and 
To'rloiia.  Charles,  infant  of  Spain,  became  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
ceiled  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Austria. 

The  Medici  of  Florence,  entitled,  since  157.5,  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany, 
hecaiiio  extinct  in  1737.  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  now  received 
Tuscany  by  the  preliminaries  of  Vienna,  and,  becoming  emperor  in  1745, 
iniide  II  tlie  appanage  of  the  younger  line  of  the  Auslro- Lorraine  house.  In 
17-)5.  the  Spaniards  conquered  Milan,  but  were  expelled  thence  by  (Charles 
Kinamiel,  lo  whom  Maria  Theresa  ceded,  in  reward,  some  Milanese  dis- 
tricts. Massa  and  Carrara  fell  to  Modrna,  in  1743,  by  right  of  inheritance. 
The  .Spaiii->h  infant,  Don  Philip,  conquered  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  his 
(nvii  11. line,  lost  them,  and  obtained  them  again  as  a  hereditary  duchy,  by 
the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  At  the  er;  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, lialy  was  divided  between  the  principality  of  Savoy,  the  Kcdcsias- 
lual  Stales,  ihc  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  small  principalities  of  Parma  and  Moden.i.  Naples  and 
Snily  wire  governed  by  a  king  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bourbon;  and 
M.iiuiia,  iMilaiv,  and  some  other  places  were  in  the  possession  of  Austria. 

Ill  September,  170J,  the  French  troops  first  penetrated  into  Savoy,  and 
planteil  the  tree  of  liberty.  Thougti  expelled  for  some  time,  in  1793,  by 
the  PieiJiiiontese  and  Austrians,  they  held  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
.National  (."onveiition  had  already  declared  war  against  Napleti,  and  the 
I'leiieli  advanced  into  the  Piedmontese  and  Genoese  territories,  but  were 
expelled  from  lialy  in  July,  1795,  by  the  Auslrains,  Sardinians,  and  Nca- 
p(ilit.iiis.  In  17!)C,  Napoleon  Uonaparte  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy.  He  forced  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a 
treaty  <if  peace,  by  which  the  latter  was  obliged  to  cede  Nice  and  Savoy 
<i  I'Vaiu'c;  conquered  Austrian  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  .Mantua; 
pill  the  (hike  of  Parma  and  the  pope  under  contribution;  and  struck  such 
ciiiisiernation  into  ihe  king  of  Naples,  that  he  begged  for  peace. 

Al'iir  .M.intua  had  also  fallen,  in  I7!)7,  Ijnnaparte  formed  of  Milan,  Man- 
tua, the  poiiidn  of  Parma  nonli  of  the  Po,  and  Modena,  the  (Cisalpine  re- 
luhlic,     France  likewise  made  war  on  the  pope,  and  annexed  Uologna, 

errara,  and  Uomagna  to  the  ('isalfiine  republic  (1797).  by  the  peace  of 
roieatiuo.     The  French  then  advanced  towards  Kome,  overthrew  the 
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ecclesiastical  govoniinent,  and  ercctad  a  Koiiiaii  republic  (1798).  In  (jp. 
iioa,  Bonaparte  oceasioneiJ  a  revolution,  by  whicli  a  democriUic  rcminiip 
was  fcraied  after  111'.-  model  of  tlie  French  under  the  nauit  ■,)!'  iho  Lratirn'^ 
republic.  The  Krci  ch  had,  meanwhile,  penetrated  into  Ausivia,  iirrcij',! 
tlu!  Venetian  tf  rr'lorv.  The  Venetians  now  made  i'iitainr<i  .Muse  wiitJ 
the  brave  Tyroiese,  wdo  gained  advantages  over  the  Fteiicl,  i:i  the  Airs 
Boiinparie,  therefore,  occupied  Venice  without  strikin^c  a  bUiW,  ;>nd  gave 
the  republic  a  deniocralie  constitution  ;  but,  1>;  the  pe.i.  c  t  f  f;  .,,„)  i' ,  ' 
niio  (17lh  October,  171*7),  the  Vei  'tian  territory,  as  fi  i'  i.s  the  Adirr,  was 
relinciuisiicd  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  iiuorporiiied  with  lie  Cisalpine  re- 
public Tlie  king  of  vvinlinia  eonduiled  a  treaij  of  alli.^i  co  and  subsidy 
ttilii  France,  October  25 ;  but,  in  17. ^-  ihe  directoiy,  assailed  in  Home 
from  Naples,  deemed  it  (  Xj^edient  to  ■.  oinpel  him  to  resigiv  his  territories 
on  tlie  main  land. 

Notwithstanding  its  tnatyof  amity  with  ['Vance,  M.ipies  conclukii ; •! 
alliance,  in  l"'.'*^,  with  Hriltin  and  Itussia.  Tiie  FreiH:li,  therefore,  occi.. 
pied  Naples,  and  erected  there  the  ParlheiUM-ean  reoublic.  Thr  rrami 
duke  ()(  Tusc;!riy  had  likewise  formed  an  alli^uer  with  Naples  anci  i;  aiii 
;ni'i  Ins  country  was,  in  reti)i;i,  (•ompelled  by  ihe  I'Vench  u>  receive,  like 
I:'i'!dino:i;,  a  siulitary  iilmiiiis^tration.  Alter  the  i;onyre5.t  of  Itadstadt  was 
biok(  n  (it.,  Austria  and  the  (ierman  empire,  tinder  Kussian  support 
reneu-d  iJic  wnr  against  the  French,  who  again  left  Naples  and  Koiiieto 
the  Hi  I.  b!',  Ii'uss,,iiis  andTuiks,  The  king  and  the  pope  returned  to  iheir 
'•aiji'iio  11  Loinba -dy  ;  the  Freindi  r.  ere  defeati'd  by  the  Austriaiis,  under 
Kriy  i'iid  Melas,  luid  by  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrof,  and  lost  all  their 
fiii-lit  s:<(  s,  exeejit  (nnoa,  where  Massena  susta^rcd  a  vigorous  sie^c 
while  his  countrymen  had  to  evacuate  all  Italy,  i'.ut  in  the  meanwhile' 
13ona[)arte  was  made  first  consul  after  his  return  fuui  Kgypt.  He  march.' 
ed  wi'h  a  new  army  to  Italy,  defeated  the  Austri.u:8  at  the  memorahle 
battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  and  compelled  them  to  cariitulatioii,  by  which 
all  the  Italian  fortresses  were  again  evacuated.  By  ihe  peace  of  laine- 
ville,  Feb.  !>,  1601,  the  possession  of  Venice  was  confirmed  to  Austria 
which  was  to  indemnify  the  duke  of  Modena,  by  the  cession  of  Brisijau.' 
The  duke  of  I'ai  ma  received  Tuscany,  and  afterwards,  from  Iloiiaparte, 
tlie  title  of  king  of  Ktruria.  Parma  was  united  to  Fcance.  'J'lie  Cisal. 
pine  and  Ligurian  republics  were  guaranteed  by  Austria  and  France,  and 
with  the  Ligurian  territories  were  united  the  iin[)erial  fiefs  included  within 
their  limits.  The  king  of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  the  states  of  the 
church,  was  oldiged  to  conclude  peace  at  Florence.  By  Russian  iiiedi 
atio'i,  he  escaped  with  the  cession  of  Piombino,  the  Stato  degli  Prcsidj, 
and  his  half  of  the  island  of  Fdba,  together  with  the  promis(! Of  dosing 
his  harbours  against  the  British.  The  other  half  of  KIba,  Tuscany  had 
already  reliiuimslied  to  France.  But  the  whole  island  was  ohstii'iatclv 
defeiuled  by  the  British  and  Corsicans,  with  the  armed  inhabitaiils,  anil 
nut  evacuated  until  autumn.  The  Stato  degli  Prcsidj  France  ceded  to 
F'triiiia.  Sejitcmber  ID;  Init  strong  detachments  of  French  troops  re- 
mained boih  in  Naples  and  Tuscany,  and  their  support  cost  iiniiicnsi 
sums.  To  the  republics  of  Genua  and  Lucca  t!ie  first  consul  gave  new 
coiislituiioiis  in  1-:01.  But,  in  January,  1B02,  the  Cisalpine  i(|jiil)lic  was 
transformed  into  the  Italian  repiil)lic,  in  imitation  of  the  new  Frencli  con- 
stitution, and  Bonaparte  beeaiiu^  president.  Genoa  also  received  a  new 
constitution,  and  Girulamo  Durazzo  for  doge.  Piedmont,  liowcvi  r,  was 
united  with  France. 

After  Bonaparte  had  become  emperor,  in  1604,  he  attached  (Marcli  17, 
1H05)  tli(!  royal  crown  of  Italy  to  the  new  imperial  crown;  he  [irmiiised, 
however,  never  to  unite  the  m^w  monarchy  with  France,  and  even  to  yive 
it  a  king  of  its  own.  The  new  constitution  was  similar  to  thai  of  Iho 
French  empire.     Napoleon  founded  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  and  liav- 
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jng  placed  the  crown  on  his  own  hoad,  at  Milvin,  he  appointed  his  Btop- 
8on,  kugciic  Beauhaniiiis,  viceroy  of  rt:ily,  who  lulmiiied  with  gruiU  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  all  branches  of  the  government,  of  industry,  and 
the  artf.  ("ircuinstant^ea,  however,  rendered  the  new  government  oppres- 
live,  as  llie  public  expenses,  during  peace,  amounted  to  100,00i),()0()  francs, 
whicli  were  all  to  be  contributed  by  less  than  4,000,000  peopli'.  No  Ku- 
rotiean  |)0\V(T  recoirnized,  expressly,  the  Italian  kingdom  oi  Xapt/leon 
The  emperor  continued  to  strengthen  his  power  against  the  nciive  eiie- 
lilies  of  llie  new  order  of  things,  and  gave  to  his  sister  Kliza  the  princi- 
pality of  Piombino,  and  to  her  husb:ind,  Pasquaie  Uicciocelii,  the  republic 
of  Lii'.'ca,  as  a  principality,  both  as  r.c:i!;!i  fiefs.  Parma,  Piactenza,  and 
Guastalla  were  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  July  2lst.  The 
pope  was  obliged  to  sanction  the  imperial  (!oroiiation  by  his  presence. 
Austria  now  acceded  to  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Uritain  against  France. 
Naples,  also,  again  suffered  the  British  and  Russians  to  land,  ihit  the 
jiiccess  "f  tlie  Austrian  arms  was  frustrated  by  the  defeats  at  Ulm  and 
Austerhtz;  after  whicii  the  peace  of  Presburg  completed  the  French  su- 
preiniiL'y  in  Italy.  Austrian  Venice,  with  istria  and  Dalmatia,  were  unit- 
eJ  10  ilie kingdom  of  Italy;  and  this,  with  all  the  French  institutions, 
Italy  recognized. 

The  kingdom  had  now  an  extent  of  3.5,4.'30  square  miles,  with  5,6.57,000 
inhahitanis.  Naples  was  evacuated  by  its  auxiliaries,  and  occupied  by 
the  Freiicli,  notwithstanding  the  attem|)ts  of  ilie  queen  to  excite  an  uiu- 
versiil  insurrection.  Napoleon  tlnni  gave  the  i;rown  of  Naples  to  his 
brother  Joseph.  In  1808,  the  widow  of  the  king  of  Klruria,  wiio  con- 
ducted tlie  regency  in  behalf  of  her  niimtrsou,  was  deprived  of  her  king- 
dom, wliii;h  was  united  with  France.  Napoleon,  moreover,  appointed  hit 
|>ruilier-in-law,  the  prince  Uorghese,  governor-general  of  the  (lepartinents 
beyoiul  the  Alps,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Turin.  As  Napoleon  had, 
nieaiiwlnle,  given  his  brother  Joseph  the  crown  of  .Spain,  lie  tilled  the 
throne  of  Naples  with  his  brother-in-law,  Joachini  Miirat,  until  that  period 
jTriind-diike  of  Herg,  who  entered  Naples  Stjpt.  (j,  1S08.  In  1809,  the  em- 
peror gave  Tuscany  to  his  sister  Kliza,  of  Piombino,  with  thc!  title  of 
jiraiid-diiciiess.  In  the  same  year,  Austria  made  new  exertions  to  l)reak 
the  exi'cssive  power  of  France  •  but  Napoleon  again  drove  her  troops  from 
the  fielil,  and  ai)peared  once  more  victorious  in  Vienna,  where  he  pro- 
chiimcd  (May  17)  the  tMid  of  the  secular  authority  of  the  pojjcs,  and  the 
uiiiiin  of  the  stales  of  the  church  with  France.  Koine  became  the  sec- 
ond city  of  the  empire,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000  of  francs  was  assigned 
to  the  pofie. 

After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  Napoleon  acquired  the  lilyrian 
proviiii'es,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  separated  from  tlie  kingdom  of  Italy, 
iiiid  ati.iched  to  them.  On  the  other  naiid,  Bavaria  ceded  to  Italy  tlio 
circle  of  the  Adige,  a  part  of  Kisach.  and  the  jurisdiction  of  (.'laiisen. 
The  power  of  the  FreiK^h  emperor  was  now,  to  ail  appearances,  firmly  es- 
tablislied  in  Italy.  While  the  Italian  iiciiple  were  supporimg  l''reiich  ar- 
mies, sacrifuting  their  own  troops  in  liie  ambitious  wars  of  .Napoleon  in 
remote  regions,  and  were  obliged  to  [)ay  heavy  taxes  in  the  iniilsi  of  the 
tc.Ial  ruin  of  their  commerci!,  all  the  jieriodicals  were  full  of  pr  uses  of 
the  iiisliluiions  for  the  encouragement  of  sciein^e,  arts,  and  iiidiisiry,  in 
Italy.  Alter  the  fatal  retreat  from  Russia,  Miirat,  whom  NapoU'on  htid 
personally  olTended,  deserted  the  cause  of  France,  ;ind  joined  Austria, 
(January  11,  1811),  whose  army  penetrated  into  Italy,  under  Uellegarde. 
Thrt  viceroy,  "ugene,  continued  true  to  Napoleon  and  his  own  eiiaracter, 
and  oli'cred  to  the  enemies  of  bis  dynasty  the  boldest  resistance,  which 
was  frustrated  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  France. 

After  liie  truce  of  April  21,  1814,  the  Freiieli  troops  evacuated  all  Italy. 
Hiid  most  of  the  provinces  were  restored  to  their   legitimate  sovereigns. 
The  wife  of  Napoleon,  howevcrj  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  obtained  the 
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duchies  of  Piirma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  with  reversion  to  her  «on 
and  Napoleon  himself  became  sovereign  of  KIba.  of  which  he  took  posJ 
•essioii.  May -1.  Hut  before  the  eoiigress  of  Vienna  had  organized  the 
political  reli'ilioiis  of  Europe,  he  effeeted  his  return  to  Frame,  M.irch  1 
1813.  At  the  same  time,  Murat,  king  uf  Naples,  abandoned  his  fcirmtr 
ambiguous  altitude,  and  look  up  arms,  as  ho  pretended,  for  tlie  iiulcpen. 
deuce  of  Italy.  Hut  his  appeal  to  the  Italians  was  answered  by  a  decla- 
tion  of  war  by  Austria.  Driven  from  Bologna  by  the  Austrian  (orcea,  and 
totally  defeated  by  Uianchi  Tolentino,  he  lost  Ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  jmo 
which  the  Au.strian  general  Nugent  had  penetrated  Ironi  Rome,  ami  Hmii. 
chi  from  Aquila,  seven  weeks  after  ihe  opening  of  the  campaign.  He 
embarked  from  Naples,  with  a  view  of  escaping  to  France.  FinJiiiainl 
returned  from  Palermo,  and  Murat's  family  found  an  asylum  in  Auairia. 
Murat  himself  made  a  descent  on  Calabria,  from  Cor.sica,  in  order  lo  re- 
cover his  lost  kingdom.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pizzo,  brought  bufure 
a  court  martial,  and  shot,  (Oct.  13,  1815). 

Meanwhile,  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  the  act  of  June  9,  1815.  h.id  ar- 
ranged the  alTairs  of  -laly : — 1.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstaicd  in 
his  ternlories,  according  to  the  boundaries  of  1792,  with  some  alterations 
on  the  side  of(ieneva;  for  the  portion  of  Savoy,  left  in  possession  of 
France  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1814,  was  restored  by  llietrentv 
of  Paris,  of  Nov.  120,  lolo.  To  his  stales  was  united  Genoa,  as  a  duchv, 
according  to  the  boundaries  of  that  republic,  in  1792,  and  contrary  to  tiie 
promises  made  to  Genoa. — 2.  The  ein|)eror  of  Austria  united  witli  his 
hereditary  states  the  new  Lombardo-Venelian  provinces  formerly  iielong. 
ing  to  Ausiria,  the  Valtelino,  Bormio,  and  Chiaveiiiia,  separated  from  ilie 
Grisons,  besides  Mantua  and  Milan.  Istria,  however,  was  united  wjili 
the  Gennanic-.Xuslriun  kingdom  of  lUyria;  Dalinatia,  with  Hagusa  anj 
Cattaro,  constituting  a  distinct  Austrian  kingdom. — 3.  The  valley  of  iln- 
Po  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  the  cliurili  and 
Parma;  otherwise,  the  boundaries  of  .Ian.  1,  1792,  were  retained.  Tiie 
Austrian  house  of  Este  again  received  Modena,  Reggio,  Mirandola,  Massa, 
and  Carrara. — 4.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  received  ihe  stale  of  Puniu, 
asasoveieign  duchess,  but,  by  th- treaty  of  Paris,  of  June  10,  ]8I7,oiily 
for  life,  il  having  been  agreed  that  the  duchesB  of  Lucca  and  tier  descemf- 
anls  should  inherit  it. — 5.  The  arch-duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  hecMine 
again  gri'.nd-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  which  were  joined  the  Stalo  degii  Pri'- 
■  idj,  Ihe  former  Neapolitan  part  of  the  island  of  Elba,  Jie  principality  el 
Piombino,  and  some  small  included  districts,  formerly  hefs  of  Uic  (Jer.iiM 
empire.  The  prince  Buoncompagiii  Ludovisi  retained  all  his  rights  oi 
properly  in  Klbaand  Piombino. — 6.  The  Infanta,  Maria  Louisa,  received 
Lucca,  of  which  she  took  possession  as  a  sovereign  duchy,  1817,  vviih  ;iii 
Rnnimity  of  500,000  francs,  till  Ihe  reversion  of  Parma. — 7.  The  ternlo- 
ries of  the  church  were  all  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of 
land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po;  and  Ausiria  retained  the  riglu  of  iiiiin- 
taining  garrisons  in  Ferrara  and  Comoiacchio. — 8.  Ferdiiiaiid  IV.  wis 
again  recognized  as  king  of  the  Tvvi  icilies.  Britain  retainrd  .M;il;.., 
and  was  declared  the  protectress  of  the  United  Ionian  Islands.  Tlio 
knights  of  Malta,  who  had  recovered  their  possessions  in  the  States  nl 
the  Church  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  for  a  time  made  Ch- 
tania,  and  after  1826,  Ferrara,  their  residence.  The  republic  of  S.ni  M  i- 
rino,  and  the  prince  of  Monaco,  whose  mountain- fortress  the  Sardinwiis, 
and  before  them  the  French  occupied,  alone  rcMiiained  unharmed  aiiiiilihe 
fifteen  political  revolutions  whiidi  Italy  had  undergone  in  the  course  nl 
twenty-five  years.  The  Austrian  predominance  was  thus  more  lirmly 
established  than  ever  in  Italy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  a  history  of  Vknice,  its  political  and  com- 
mercial eminence  having  rendered  it  for  many  centuries  by  far  the  mi'si 
iuipuntinl  of  the  Italian  states. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  VENKE. 
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Of  all  the  republics  of  Italy,  Venice  is  that  whose  history  is  the  most 
iiitert'sliiig  and  singular;  it  has  all  the  slariliii^  brilliancy  of  romance, 
,!nd  fully  justifies  the  poetiriil  rem:irk— "  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  thaa 
lictioM."  Kven  the  termination  of  her  independent  existence  differed 
from  that  of  other  states  ;  it  was  only  in  the  expiring  throes  of  her  once 
vast  power  that  the  springs  of  the  nolicy  which  were  created,  and  so  lonjj 
niaintiiiiH'd  by  that  power,  were  laid  bare  to  the  world's  gaze.  The  policy 
of  oilier  states  was  obvious  in  Ihcir  acts;  but  until  the  last  vestige  of 
Venetian  power  and  independence  was  annihilated  by  the  iron  hand  of 
Napoleon,  lite  results,  only,  of  Venetian  policy  were  to  bo  seen,  the  pro- 
fcss  never,  In  looking  with  stedfast  eye  upon  that  process  it  will  be  im- 
possible Id  avoid  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  indignation  at  many  of  the 
iiiiliviJiial  acts  of  the  government;  but  equally  impossible  will  it  be  to 
wiihlioid  praise  from  its  general  wisdom.  The  tyranny  to  which  some 
of  the  noblest  and  best  blood  in  Venice  was  sacrificed  we  must  detest; 
bill  ihe  stern  severity  with  which  the  domestic  traitor  was  put  down,  and 
llip  keen  policy  by  which  the  foreign  foe  was  hoodwinked,  we  cannot  but 
admire  and  approve.  The  history  of  Venice  is  now,  more  than  ever,  in- 
lerestiiig  to  us ;  for  it  is  in  our  day  that  a  blow,  as  swift  and  crushing  as 
ihelhiiiidcrboli,  has  struiik  out  of  the  list  of  independent  states  this  an- 
cient republic,  so  remarkable  in  site  and  in  institutions. 

At  tiie  northeastern  extremity  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps  and  the  north- 
MCstPin  co;ist  of  the  Adriatic,  there  was  settled  from  a  very  early  age  a 
people  called  the  Heneti  or  Veneti,  from  whom  the  fertile  district  inques- 
as  culled  Veneiia.  From  their  position  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  it 
might  be  reasonably  inferred  that  they  were  originally  some  noinade  tribe 
of  Northmen,  and  among  the  latest,  if  not  the  very  latest  of  the  early 
loloiiizcrs  of  Italy  from  that  quarter.  But  a  very  great  difference  of 
npinjoii  exists  as  to  their  actual  origin.  Both  poetically  and  popularly 
!iity  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  Heneto-Paphlagoncs,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who,  having  lost  their  leader  in  the  Tr(^jan  war,  were  led  into 
Europe  by  Antenor,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
expelled  the  Kuganei,  and  settled  there.  Slrabo  thinks  differently,  i.nd 
holieves  them  to  have  been  originally  from  Gaul — there  having  been  a 
tJailic  tril)e  of  that  name.  But  I'olybins  states,  that  though  the  Veneti 
undoubtedly  resembled  the  Gauls  in  some  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
ihey  ditfcred  from  them  in  language.  [Moreover,  it  is  well  observed  by  a 
RKKleni  histori.'xn,  that  whatever  might  be  the  resemblances  between  the 
Voneli  and  a  Gallic  triiie  <if  the  same  name,  as  to  manners,  customs,  and 
even  dress,  there  i,*  one  striking  part  in  the  history  of  tiie  former  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  almost  irrefragable  evidence  that  it  is  not  in  Gaul 
tiiitwe  must  look  for  their  origin.  It  is  this  :  that,  having  a  Gallic  colony 
in  their  immediate  neiglibourliod,  Ihe  Veneti  constantly  took  the  part  of 
Rome  against  that  colony  in  all  occasions  of  dispute.  That  the  aitcount 
ivhich  makes  them  the  lleneto  Fapiilagones  of  Homer  is  correct,  seems 
by  no  means  improbable.  We  may  easily  suppose,  having  crossed  the 
liospliorus,  tliey  passed  over  the  plains  of  Thrace,  skirled  the  Danube  and 
Ihc  Save  into  Croatia,  and  at  length  halted  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
ill?  Adriatic,  and  either  expelled  or  subjected  the  people  whom  tliey  found 
ihere.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  Venetians,  it  13  quite  certain  that  at 
ivery  oarly  period  they  were  cxlremely  prosperous  and  powerful.    The 
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rery  nature  of  t!io  country  wouliJ  iiulicato  tliif*,  as  well  a?  iirrnnnt  Inrth,^ 
long  iiuU'p'"i(lonre  of  Venicn ;  an  iinlopeiultMicc  whic'-  lasti.'il  diiriiig  some 
of  the  miylilifs't  ilesolnfions  of  the  world;  wliic-h  wiinii'8rte<i  tlic  t-NpirjuiT 
Bffony  and  downfiill  of  !he  niigiitv  empire  uf  Rome;  ih"  rise  nf  Hip 
French  empire  in  the  West,  when  ('lovis  conniiercd  tlic  Gauls;  tho  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  and  of  the  visijijothu  in  Spain  ;  of  the 
LombaiJs  whOHUcrcedrul  ihe  f(»rnier,Ktid  of  the  Siiraocns  who  Biippl.intfd 
the  latter!  'I'lie  Comto  Fi;,riiosi,  a  learned  nioilern  historian  of  Venice 
very  rlcarly  shows  that  in  the  most  distant  limes  the  people  which  occu- 
pied the  country  sineo  called  the  Venetian  states  of  the  Terra  Firin;i 
also  occupied  Uialto  and  its  sixty  ncij^hhonring  islets;  and  that  frointlmi 
circumstanre  arose  the  titles  of  Vcnctia  Prima  and  Vcnclia  SVn/mAj,  the 
first  being  npolied  to  tht  eontinental  territory,  the  second  to  the  Vciu'iiaii 
isles.  The  fertility  of  the  former  naturally  inclined  the  inhahitants  (q 
agriculture  ;  the  situation  of  the  latter  in  the  mid^it  of  canals,  at  tin-  cm. 
boucliure  of  rivers,  and  near  the  Grei-ian  iHlaiuls,  as  naturally  djsposiil 
them  to  navipalion  and  commerce,  ami  led  to  maritime  skill,  aii-l  Hip 
wealth  and  power  of  which  that  is  ii)variai)ly  tlu^  creator. 

It  is  not  until  the  fourth  centi-ry  ai'tcr  the  biiildintf  of  IJonie  tlmt  we 
find  any  mention  made  of  the  Venetians  as  a  pe(tple;  but  the  nvjnncr  m 
which  they  are  then  menlioncd  by  I'olyhius,  shews  that  th»ir  [irospcrity 
and  8lren<fth  must  even  then  have  been  of  lon<«  standing,  uiul  arrived 
at  a  very  high  pilch-  W'c  have  it  on  the  authority  of  that  historian,  tl,,it 
the  very  existence  of  Home  may  be  said  to  have  been  preserved  i)y  tlio 
Veneti,  on  an  occasion  when  the  Gauls  had  made  themselves  masters  ol 
every  foot  of  the  eternal  city,  with  the  exception  of  th(^  capitol,  The 
Gauls,  a  restless,  bold,  and  {rreedy  pimple,  were  still,  even  in  the  Ajiinii 
{century  of  Rome,  an  almost  iiomade  people.  Polybius  tells  us  that  tticv 
were  scattered  aljont  in  villages  unenclosed  by  walls.  Of  lurnitiirc  ihc'y 
know  not  the  use.  Their  way  of  life  was  simple  as  that  of  the  most  mi- 
reclaimed  savages;  they  knew  no  other  bed  than  the  grass  ;  nor  any 
other  nutriment  than  the  wild  animals  which  they  hunted  down  onMi- 
snared.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  wholly  unknown  to  them.  Tlnir 
wealth  consisted  of  gold  and  cattle :  the  sole  thinjjs  which  could  with 
facility  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  vaijrant  fancy  or  prcssiiiij  cim- 
juncture  might  demand.  Such  was  the  people  who,  in  the  year  .IijI  from 
the  building  of  Home,  defeated  the  Homans  in  the  pitched  battle  of.Mln, 
marched  upon  the  city  itself,  heating  the  liomans  in  every  skirmish  (hir- 
ing three  successive  days,  and  olitaiiied  possession  of  alt  but  llin  tMpitol 
itself.  At  this  most  critical  juncture  the  Veneti  poured  into  (iaiil  with  ;i 
fury  which  speedily  relieved  Rome  of  her  foes,  who  hastened  to  defciil 
their  families  and  possessions. 

Mii'di  dirterence  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  the  Veiuti  were 
at  this  time  the  allies  or  the  subjects  of  Home  ;  but  wc  are  disposed  to 
think  that  tliey  were  ihe  former,  or  Rome  would  not  havo  sent  a  form;'.! 
embassy  to  acknowledge  and  tli;iiik  them  for  this  timely  and  iiiip(ir!;!ni 
service.  Jt  was  not  thus  that  liaughty  Rome  treated  those  who  wvu- 
already  subjected  to  her.  But  jiowerfiil  and  wealthy  as  the  Veneti  alrcaly 
were,  not  even  their  power  and  wealih  could  [lermanently  kee[)th('iii  in- 
dependent of  the  daily  increasing  (lower  and  [irofoimd  policy  of  Rome. 
Friendly  allies  probably  in  th(!  first  instaiii'e,  the  Veneti,  whether  from 
force,  fear,  or  in  the  \m  ll-foumled  liofie  of  [)rotectioi),  at  length  hecaine 
dependent  upon  Rome.  They  furnished  a  contingent  force  to  Rome  n 
the  second  l^inic  war,  and  l{ome,  on  the  other  haiiil,  defended  Veiietia  aa 
one  of  its  [iroper  provincfjs.  In  truth,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how 
Venetia  passed  from  alliance  to  subjection  ;  from  voluntarily  serviiij,'  a 
neighbour,  to  marching  under  the  orders  of  a  protector  and  master.  Such 
fate  inevitably  awaited  the  smaller  an!  weaker  of  the  neighbouring  static*; 
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and  the  subtle  policy  of  Rome  was  little  likrly  to  overlook  the  ttnportanca 
of  aililiiig  to  Its  provinces  a  ilistrict  wliicii  contained  fifty  cities,  and  a 
popiijalionof  from  a  n\illion  to  u  million  and  a  half;  a  district  loo,  which, 
ill  addition  to  its  fertility  as  a  grain-growing  country,  could  boast  a  breed 
of  horses  which  frequently  carried  away  the  Olympic  victory  from  the 
swil'iest  steeds  that  (Jreece  herself  could  produce.  Ilouever  subjected, 
Hill  certain  thai  m  the  years  of  Rome  (ij,'-3,  just  after  tlie  defeat  of 
the  f^imhri  and  'I'entoiies  by  Marins,  V'eneiia  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
prov.iKM!  called  Transal()ine  (ianl,  and  wa.s  tfoverned  by  a  prieior.  From 
lliis  time  forth  we  must,  for  some  centuries,  speak  of  it  in  connection 
with  Rome  ;  of  whose  disasters  we  shall  see  that  fertile  ^'t•llt•aa  Prima 
WHS  the  desolatiid  victim— and  the  maritime  Vcnciia  Secundu  the  {jlorious 
ami  mighty  consequence,  ("onlinental  Venice,  if  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Rome,  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  its  privileges  and  made  par- 
lioipitor  of  its  advantages,  (ioverned  by  a  lloinan  pralnr,  they  also 
voU'il  ill  thi'  itonian  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  and  furnishin;,'  aconf  .  ,ent 
of  ini'ii  and  money  when  the  affairs  of  Koine  demaiid.  d  it,  they  also  had 
the  aid  of  Roman  taste  and  Roman  wealth  in  improving  and  beautifying 
ihcir  cities,  as  numerous  remains,  especially  in  Verona,   show  at  this 

dav. 

I'rom  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Rome,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
cfiilury  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  in  Roman  history  that  the  reader  must 
jiiok  fur  such  slight  mention  as  is  made  at  all  of  the  affairs  of  Venetia ; 
we  pass,  therefore,  in  the  present  sketch,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fiiurth  ccntuiy  of  tlie  Christian  era.  The  fierce  northern  people  known 
liv  tilt'  name  of  (ioths,  being  expelled  by  the  no  less  fierce  and  still  more 
[iIiHcrfiil  IIu'iM,  about  tlie  year  376,  were  allowed  to  settle  themselvei 
untie  vast  pboiis  of  Thrace.  Actuated  partly,  perhaps,  by  gratitude  to 
RoiiiR,  h'lt  still  more  by  hatred  of  the  Huns,  the  tJoths  were  of  signal 
service  to  the  western  empire,  to  which  the  Huns  were  a  dreaded  and 
jicrpcliuilly  troublesome  enemy.  Alaric,  the  (iolhie  leader,  who  the  most 
diMiM[.'iiislicd  himself  in  this  auxiliary  warfare,  was  far  too  acute  not  to 
ptrtcivc  the  weakness  of  the  once  mighty  people  of  which  he  was  the 
lemporary  ally  and  the  seemingly  grateful  guest :  and  he  was  far  too  am- 
bitious and  restless  in  his  nature,  to  see  that  weakness  without  design  to 
lake  advantage  of  it.  From  merely  aiding  Theodosius  the  Great  to  rc- 
prj  the  Huns,  Alaric  easily  got  leave  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
ii.  as  of  Argobastes  and  Eiigenius,  who  aimed  at  the  imperial  |)urple. 
This  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rome  at  once  increased  Alaric's 
iii^iglil  into  her  actual  condition,  and  his  desire  to  become  the  master  of 
that  empire,  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only  been  the  sheltered  guest  or 
the  paid  servant.  A  considerable  territory  in  Thrace  and  high  honorary 
rank  iii  the  Roman  army  should  have  been  deemed  by  Alaric  himself  a 
MiflicH'iit  reward  for  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Rome  ;  especially 
as  liimie  had  sheltered  the  Ooths  as  distressed  fugitives  long  before  slu 
a«ked  ilu'ir  aid  as  warlike  allies.  Uul  a  plea  was  necessary  to  justify  tiie 
aijxiliiry  ill  becoming  the  foeman;  and  accordingly  as  soon  as  Al;;.ric 
saw  that  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  such  as  to  promise  him  succ  s  ji, 
t.'heiiaii  to  call  men  and  angels  to  witness  how  faithfully  and  boldly  he 
hvl  served  Rome,  and  how  scantily  and  ungratefully  she  had  rewarded 
his  i{()od  services. 

Doth  courts,  the  eastern  and  western,  abounded  with  men  who  wLshed 
to  see  confusion  and  warfare  in  the  midst  of  their  country.  Rnfimis, 
thmiy;h  he  was  tutor  to  young  Area  liiis  after  the  death  of  Thcodnsius 
the  Great,  was  the  most  active  traitor  who  wished  for  the  success  of  the 
barbarian  malcontent:  and  aided  him  not  only  with  secret  advice  and  in- 
fdriivatinn,  but  also  with  considerable  sums  of  iiKuiey.  Thus  aided  and 
encouraged,  Alaric  overran  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and   those  parts  0/ 
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Thrace  which  were  adjncent  to  his  ■:'>ttIfrnont  .md  nufnciriilly  wi-niihyto 
be  worth  Ills  dcBtroyitiK  labour.  Sulidio,  the  (juneittl  of  IId.iihius,  iv|m 
then  reigned  over  the  western  empire,  w^s  for  a  linio  Mncl•l;^.sful  .itiinsi 
Alaric;  but  by  an  unforlun;ite  over-coiilldeuce  fjavo  the  able  buriJarian 
opportunity  of  rntaliation,  which  he  so  eflTectually  used,  that  Ilonoriui 
was  f  (in  to  recall  his  general  from  aiding  the  (irceks,  and  i-duvert  the 
Goth  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally,  by  giving  him  the  sovercitfiity  of  ai; 
lllyria.  'J'hc  increase  of  power  which  Alaric  necessarily  otii.iii.cd  from 
incrcHHe  of  territory  was  little  likely  to  decrease  either  his  eiimiiy  to 
Honoring,  nnose  general  had  temporarily  defeated  him,  or  liis  desire  to 
overrun  the  western  empire,  which  pronnsed  much  richer  spoil  ilimi  Hu 
Greciai  territory  he  had  already  ravaged.  Causing  himself  to  biMJiv.iteil 
upon  a  shield — the  ancient  enthronement  of  a  warrior  king— he  whs  pro- 
ciaiiued,  amidst  the  shunts  of  his  fierce  soldiery,  king  of  the  Vntiiroii,, 
Increasing  his  already  immense  army  by  recruits  from  the  bunks  of  the 
Danube,  be  pointed  lo  Rome  and  the  smiling  Italian  lands,  and  pronii<«cd 
their  spoils  to  his  followers ;  and,  unfortunately,  his  fierce  hatred  <if  liome 
•nd  love  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  were  fully  equalled  by  the  tiniidiiy  and 
irresolution  of  Ilimorius.  That  feeble  monarch  was  speedily  convninerl 
of  his  inferiority  to  his  barbaric  opponent;  and  was  from  the  outset  o( 
the  war  worsted  by  him,  in  despite  of  a  literally  innumerable  ariny.cuiii- 
posed  pirtly  of  veteran  troops  ajid  partly  of  barbarian  levies  from  ih<) 
very  extremities  of  the  empire.  Stilicho,  the  man  who,  of  all  ilieempc 
ror's  friends  and  advisers,  was  ntost  likely  to  have  proved  the  Mircessfu, 
defender  of  the  empire,  had  been  sacrificed,  partly  to  that  v^gue  huirea 
which  the  multitude  of  all  times  and  all  ages  bear  to  towering  t.deiit,  and 
partly  to  the  timidity  and  treachery  of  tlonorius  himself,  who  Imd  learned 
to  fear  ability  by  mere  dint  of  profiting  by  it. 

With  sinh  an  emperor,  just  such  a  people  was  joined  as  was  least 
likely  to  be  permanently  successful  in  resisting  a  bold,  greedy,  ami  hardy 
race  of  barbarians  led  on  by  an  Alaric  or  an  Attila.  The  inilivi.hiai  har- 
dihood and  pride  of  manhood  that  had  characterized  the  l{<iiimii  of  the 
republic,  and  the  serried  discipline  and  natiimal  pride  that  had  so  ofieii 
given  prey  to  the  Roman  eagle,  under  the  Roman  emperors  who  were 
worthy  of  that  name,  had  passed  away  before  a  luxury  and  eireiniiiacy 
which  would  be  incredible  were  they  not  related  to  us  by  the  pens  of  jn. 
dignant  Romans  who  describe  the  scenes  which,  loathing,  they  livcil  amidst 
and  witnessed.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  more  especially,  (lesiTihcs  the 
luxury,  pride,  and  effeminacy  of  the  rich  as  being  more  than  eastern. 
"  If,"  says  he,  "on  a  hot  day  they  muster  courage  to  sail  in  their  painted 

{allies  from  the  Lucrine  lake  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of 
'uleoli  and  Cayeta,  they  compare  the  exploit  to  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander and  Cxsar.  Yet  should  a  fly  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their 
umbrellas,  or  a  sunbeam  penetrate  some  nnguarded  chink,  ihey  deph)re 
their  hard  fate,  and  protest,  in  affected  language,  that 'twere  better  to  have 
been  born  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  the  region  of  perpetual  cloudi 
and  darkness.'*  Innumerable  instances  might  be  given  of  this  effumi 
nary  as  to  the  upper  orders  of  Romans  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  abimdant  proofs  might  be  adduced  of  the  state  of  want, 
dependence  upon  public  alms,  or  stilt  more  enthralling  dependence  on  in- 
dividual patronage,  of  the  lower  orders.  But  enough  has  t)een  said  to 
show  that  the  slate  of  Rome,  alike  in  government  and  people,  was  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  invite,  i\ay,  to  require,  the  rude  purlicalion  of  successive 
and  successful  invasions  of  hardier  races.  Alaric  again  and  aiiiin 
ravaged  the  Roman  terriioiea,  Honorius  and  his  mijiisters  literally  inviiiiin 
him  to  do  so  by  their  pusillanimiiy  on  some  occasions  and  empty  tlin  ais 
on  others.  Adolphus,  brother  in-law  of  Alaric,  who  awfully  re.ilized  his 
truculent  boast  that  where  his  horse  once  (rod  the  grass  never  grt'>v 
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rnvsjpJ  l''''y  '■>  ^vny  diroplioii;  and  pcrlifips  no  part  of  iho  oHipiro,  if 
we  eit't'l'l  Vqinlra,  which  wuh  ao  ulii-rly  di'slroyed  ii«  to  he  even  wii'iout 
irjiTiilih!  ruins,  suffered  more  ihiui  Venctia  PriiiiH,  or  (!ontin«!nlal  Venice, 
Curicordia,  Odurso,  Allino,  and  Paduii.  For  threo  years  tlio  inhabitants 
of  llu'se  places  wKrc  never  for  an  insliinl  free  from  Iho  presonce  of  the 
iirnnKcr  and  tlio  opjiressor,  on  occasion  of  tlu;  second  inroad  of  (lie  (jotliio 
Alaric  ;  mid  many  of  ihein,  even  duriiijf  the  tyranny  of  that  i:oiiiparuuvcly 
P)ilil  lyraiit,  took  refuj^e  in  the  various  iNlciJH  which  were  i;rou[ieil  around 
Ri;ill(i.  'I'ds  island,  which  was  already  iho  port  and  enlrepot  of  the  com- 
merce of  Padua,  was  nulurally  that  which  was  earliest  and  most  resorted 
l(i;  mid  wc  find  that  as  early  as  the  year  4'Jl  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
islil  wcie  nuincrons  enough  to  allow  of  the  buildinn  of  a  coiisiderablo 
cliurcli,  which  was  in  that  year  dedicated  to  St.  James,  in  pur>*uancc  of  a 
vow  inailc  during  the  projjress  of  a  (^reat  fire  which  consinned  twenty- 
fiiiir  houses.  It  is  possible  that  the  retreat  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
fj<r|tives  from  the  main  land  to  the  isles  was  merely  temporary,  and  that 
whi'ii  iliiir  proper  country  was  abaiidoiked  by  the  barbarians,  ilicy  would 
be  It'll,  eiilier  by  a  piiiinif  after  their  ferliln  and  beautiful  land,  which  would 
bi'  rt'iueinbircd  with  the  greater  regret  by  being  contrasted  wiiti  the  flat 
ami  (Ire  iry  shores  of  the  isles,  or  by  a  vague  hope  of  finding  some  rem- 
iiHiits  iif  (>lunder  left  behind  by  thi;  barbarians,  to  return  to  the  continent. 
Diit  tliat  the  number  of  permanent  emigrants  to  the  isles  even  at  this 
liiiu!  was  very  considerable,  is  evident  from  a  document  which  we  helievo 
is  nut  ipiotcd,  if  even  referred  to,  by  any  modern  historian  of  Venice,  ex- 
cept I)  iru. 

'I'lie  document  in  qucstiim  is  an  old  and  only  partially  perfect  inanu- 
scripl  ill  the  convent  of  St.  Michael — and  is  a  eolleciion  of  "  various 
iiiiliccs  rilitivo  to  the  origin  of  Venice,"  which  was  forineil  by  Fulgeiitius 
Tiiiiiiselliis,  an  abbot  of  the  house,  and  since  translated  by  one  of  its 
libriiriaMs,  Father  Mitarclli.  It  bears  dale  in  the  year  of  Clirisl  4Jl,  and 
the  last  year  of  the  papacy  of  Innoceni  !. ;  and  the  chief  jassage  of  it 
that  was  sufficiently  legible  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  the  learned  li- 
bririaii,  is  a  decree  of  the  consuls  and  the  senate  of  I'adiia,  fur  erecting 
Rialio  mlo  a  chief  city,  in  which  the  scattered  population  of  the  whole 
of  ilicailjacent  islands  might  congregate,  not  merely  for  their  own  greater 
coinfiiri,  and  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  their  own  port,  and  the 
piiiriin  city  of  I'adua,  but  likewise,  and  especially,  that  they  being  thi)« 
cmiieiilrated  might  keep  an  armed  fleet,  and  tlius  defend  alike  iliemscives 
and  the  neighbouring  continent  against  the  recurrence  of  iln!  destruction 
by  fire  and  sword,  which  this  region  had  already,  and  to  so  fearful  an  ex- 
tent, experienced  at  the  hands  of  "  Golborum  cum  rege  illoruin  Alarico." 

"  UtiuiuHin  legcre  non  potui"  says  the  translalor,  the  rest  is  not  legible  ; 
but  enough  appears  to  show,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  islea  vvrc 
cuiiiparatively  few  in  number,  scaliercd  hither  and  thither  witli<"..i  judg- 
ment and  without  common  polity,  save  such  as  necessarily  resulted  from 
tliiir  cdiiiinon  dependence  upon  Padua,  as  fishermen,  c.'r>iers,  and  traders 
in  general :  and  that  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and  the  subsequent 
and  ruinous  occupation  of  the  cities  and  plains  of  Loinbardy  by  his 
fierce  people,  so  much  increased  ihi!  populousness  of  the  islfs,  as  to  lead 
till'  I'ailuaiis  to  order  the  concentration  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  consti- 
tiiliiiii  of  a  central  seal  of  population — in  short,  of  a  chief  ciiy  of  the 
islets,  to  which  it  was  inevitable  the  rest  should  become  morally,  as  in 
the  nid  they  also  were  physically,  united  and  subjected.  Imitating  upon 
asiiiall  scale  the  immemorial  policy  of  Rome  herself,  .he  Paduans,  while 
they  assuredly  took  the  course  whieli  was  best  calculated  to  promote 
theinteresis  of  the  settlers  on  the  islands,  and  to  make  them  importantly 
useful  to  iiorllieastern  Italy,  should  its  fate  ever  depend  upon  maritimo 
warfare,  did  not  allow  the  islanders  to  forget  that  they  were  dependents 
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as  traders,  and,  in  some  degree,  as  colonists ;  and,  accordingly,  the  new 
town  or  state  was  governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Puduiins,  with 
the  title  of  consuls. 

Rialto,  or  Rivo  alia,  the  deep  river,  which  was  thus  madellie  chief 
town  of  the  isles,  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  oiiposile  Inuik  by 
abridge  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  this  island  subseciucntiy  had  built 
upon  it,  too,  the  exchange,  also  called  Rialto  ;  this  last  being  at  once  tjie 
homage  paid  to  the  chief  island,  and  surest  guarantee,  in  a  purely  com- 
merci'il  or  maritime  state,  for  preserving  the  chief  resort  and  influence  to 
it.  Tlie  peculiar  situation  of  the  Venetian  isles  being  considered,  the 
obstach's  which  their  difficult  navigation  must  have  presented  to  foreiini. 
ers  and  barbarians  in  the  then  rude  state  of  the  maritime  art,  tiu'ir  con 
nectinn  with  so  fertile  and  populous  a  portion  of  continental  Italy,  woula 
prognosticate  immense  prosperity  immediately,  and  great,  if  not  prepon- 
derating power  ultimately,  to  the  new  state,  in  the  event  of  tiiat  ruin  fall- 
ing upon  the  Roman  empire,  which  every  circumstance,  within  and  with. 
out,  indicated  to  least  careful  and  attentive  observer;  even  should  no 
other  external  circumstances  favour  tlie  islanders.  Such  other  circum- 
stances, however,  were  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  causation  of  Venetian 
greatness. 

A  new  scourge  for  Italy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  Iluns 
who  w^ere  led  Crom  the  dejiths  of  Seythia  by  Attila;  a  leader  fierce  and 
able  as  .\hirir  in  tlie  field,  and  far  more  cruel  and  unsparing  when  the  Mi 
was  won.  Having  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  Macedonia,  Gur- 
many,  and  (iallia,  from  which  last  he  found  it  prudent  to  retreat,  the  alarm 
was  suddenly  given  that  he  was  leading  the  'Inns  and  their  swarniino 
barbarous  allies  towards  the  Julian  Alps,  threatening  new  destruction  to 
the  beautiful  lands  of  Veneiia,  and  new  miseries  to  the  Venetians  o( 
the  main  land.  In  the  year  452  Attila  appeared  before  Aquilea;  and  that 
city  still  preserving  some  of  the  spirit  of  old  Rome,  of  which  it  was  a 
colony  and  offset,  made  a  defence  so  brave — though  insuflTicieiit  to  save  it 
from  the  fierce  host  that  assailed  it — that  when  it  was  at  length,  in  sheer 
necessity  yiidded,  the  enraged  barbarian  literally  left  not  one  brick  or 
stone  standing  upon  another.  The  fate  of  Aquilea,  and  the  terrific  charac- 
ter of  its  destniycr,  naturally  struck  terror  into  the  inhaliitans  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Padua,  Altino,  Concordia,  and  Oderso  ;  who  hastily 
gathered  together  all  their  property  that  was  moveable,  and  hastened  to 
take  refuge  in  the  isles ;  the  difTicult  navigation  of  which,  and  the  mari- 
time habits  of  the  long  settled  and  proper  inhabitants  of  which,  gave  a 
promise  of  safety  from  pursuit  and  destruction,  which  the  exaiiiple  of 
Aquiiea  but  loo  plainly  showed  to  be  hopeless  upon  the  main  land. 

The  cause  of  this  new  irruption  of  Attila  and  his  Minis,  as  being  also  a 
principal  cause  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Venice  the  Superb,  nuist  not 
be  wholly  omitted  here;  we  mean  the  treason  of  llonoria,  the  sisit-r  of 
Valentinian  III.  This  princess,  having  dishonoured  her  rank  and  family 
by  her  intrigue  with  a  courtier,  which  intrigue  w  as  aided  by  the  careless- 
ness of  her  own  mother,  wtto  had  always  acted  as  if  she  was  ri'ginlless 
of  the  education  and  moral  conduct  of  her  daughter,  was  placed  under  the 
most  rigid  surveillance.  Naturally  of  a  gay,  [xTliafis  we  might  even  say 
of  a  licentious  turn,  this  resli-aint  wearied  her  to  such  a  pilch  of  dispeiw 
tion,  that  she  contrived  to  send  a  ring  to  Attila,  as  a  pledge  of  love  aiul 
good  faith  ;  and  with  it  a  pressing  message  demanding  his  supixirt  and 
aid  against  her  own  family,  and  requesting  to  be  admitted  in  the  nun'ber 
of  his  wives.  Honoria  was  reputed  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  to  fi'inale 
beauty  the  barbarian  chieftain  was  by  no  means  uiisus.:;eptihle.  lint  he 
devised  a  considerable  im[iroveineiit  upon  the  proposition  of  the  princi^-*; 
he  p;e(reded  his  new  advance  ujioii  the  empire  with  a  demand,  not  only 
of  the  hand  of  the  lady,  but  also  of  half  the  provinces  of  the  empire.    The 
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fciusal  lie  met  with,  and  his  ruijc  thereupon,  led  to  the  destruction  ol 

AJUik'a,  iiiiii  to  th(!  taking  refu<ro  of  the  iuhribitaiits  of  that  and  tiiu  neigh- 
bouring cuius  ill  Iliaito  and  tlu;  di'pendent  Venctiiiii  isU;s. 

If  not  SI)  wiiolly  destroyed  to  liicir  very  foundations  as  Aqnilca,  the 
iieiifiiboiiriiig  cities  were,  iio^/cver,  so  completely  i)illaged  and  so  con- 
sidcnibly  devastateJ,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  not  merely 
soii"lit  alii'l"-''" '" '''^' '■''1^'s  during  the  actual  and  threateninsj  presence  of 
tiie  barbarians  upon  the  main  land,  but  were  so  wearied  by  the  losses 
thev  had  already  sustaimxl,  and  so  completely  dispirited  by  the  apparent 
probiibdity  of  a  frequent  reeurnaice  of  similar  indiclions,  as  to  take  up 
their  permanent  residence  in  the  comparatively  inaccessible  isles,  where 
ihey  had  at  tir>t  sought  only  a  temporary  shelier.  Some  would  doubtless 
return  to  the  main  land,  in  hope  to  find  their  homes  undestroyed,  wliat- 
ever  luiglit  have  befallen  the  homes  of  their  neighbours;  hut  being  as 
poor  as  itie  poorest  of  the  islanders,  and  far  less  favoural)ly  situated  as  to 
the  future  than  the  islanders  as  a  body,  it  was  not  at  all  reasonable  that 
the  former  should  claim  any  continuance  of  the  Paduan  autlioriiy  over 
the  isU'S ;  the  more  especially,  as  no  one  kiu!w  how  soon  a  new  incursion 
of  the  barbarians  might  once  more  render  the  isles  tlic  only  place  of  safe 
refuge  to  the  dwellers  uj)on  the  main  land.  The  anthoriiy  of  the  old 
towns  being  thus  tacitly  but  efTeclually  terminated,  the  islanders  and 
rel'u^fces  emisolidaled  themselves  together,  and  organized,  piuhaps,  the 
viry  best  kind  of  society  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
pliii'eii. 

The  extent  of  the  immigration  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  chief  islet, 
Rialto,  to  ai'commotlate  more  than  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
fi!''ilivcs.  'I'lie  remainder  had  of  nec-essity  (iistril)uled  themselves  amid 
the  othiT  islets,  all  of  which  were  now  populated  more  or  less  densely. 
KiK'li  of  the  larger  of  these  islands,  conlainmg  a  suiricient  population  to 
give  it  the  necessary  weiglit  and  importance  in  the  new  state,  it  was 
agreed  to  elect  a  tribune.  This  magistrate,  whose  term  of  offii'e  was 
liiiiiti.'il  to  one  year,  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his 
own  islo,  and  was  accountable  only  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
ivhicli  alone  coulil  decide  U()on  the  alTairs  of  th(!  isles  en  masse.  In  a 
woid,  the  islanders  formed  a  federative  repul)lie;  the  whole  governed  as 
to  external  allairs  and  affairs  of  common  import,  by  an  aullionty  delegated 
from  the  whole  ;  each  internally  and  in  matters  peiuiliarto  itself  governed 
b\  the  tribune  of  its  own  election.  For  a  long  time  their  chief  comniOvli- 
ii'i'S  for  sale  were  salt  and  fi>h,  but  those  are  articles  [leciiharly  profitable 
where  the  commerce  in  Itieiii  is  very  large  ;  however,  the  islanders 
could  not  fail  to  accuir.ulatc!  riches,  the  great  source,  when  wisely  used,  of 
political  power — exenijiied  as  they  were  from  the  evils  to  which  the  cities 
0:1  tlie  main  land  liad  become  the  victims. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  llenili  under  Odoaeer,  in  ('(i,  when  the 
.iriiiy  sent  by  .\iigiislulus  was  vaiu]uislied,  and  its  general  slain  by  Odoa- 
eer's  own  hand  ;  ap.d  the  subsecjiient  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths  under 
Theo 'one,  who  dtithnmed  ami  [lul  to  death  Oiloacer,  the  deihroner  ol 
Agustulus.  causH't  a  new  increase  of  popul  ition  to  llow  into  the  \'enetiaii 
isles;  and  whe:  'i'.  insul.ir  re[)ublie  had  iiarcdy  a  hundred  years  of  exist- 
('!UT,  It  already  began  to  be  respecti'd  fur  iis  industry  and  iuiinb(>rs,  and 
adiiiircd  for  a  prosperity  so  strikiiiiily  conlrasf'd  with  Us  small  number  of 
iKiiural  jirodiictions.  Fish  and  (*alt  »vere  .ill  tliat  Venice  seemed  to  pos- 
sess; and  it  was  not  yet  known  how  far  better  a  nurse  commerce  is  to  a 
sl;ite  than  war.  T'he  disasters  to  which  the  empire  tiad  been  subjected 
both  ill  the  east  and  in  the  west,  and  the  Idots  which  barl)arian  success 
hud  Cii.'it  upon  the  eseuteheon  of  Ititine's  snp[)osed  inviiKnbility,  added  to 
the  utter  d>  slruction  of  the  cities  of  Venetia  Prima,  jirot)a!)ly  caused 
Koine's  {la^'er  to  be  held  in  comparatively  light  estimation  even  by  tlio»o 
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who  iTtiirned  to  V..d  main  land  and  robudi  th^'ir  destroyed  homes.  And 
the  isoluiioii  of  the  iiihabitunts  of  ll:j  islf.s,  lht;ir  early  poverty,  uik),  above 
all,  the  hardly  |)racticaLile  sea-walls  thai  stretched  around  them,  would 
seem  lo  make  llieir  independence  of  disorganized  and  distracted  Rome  a 
matter  beyond  dispute.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  by  w  ]i\„\^ 
authority,  but  we  think  on  very  inadequate  grounds.  Cassiodorus,  min- 
ister to  'I'licodoric,  wrote  a  highly  Haltering  letter, — a  letter  penned  \vi(h 
most  oratorical  art  and  care,  and  evidently  with  great  anxiety  as  to  iisj 
Buccebs, — requesting  the  Venetians  to  effect  by  means  of  their  vessels  the 
transport  of  a  supply  of  wine  and  oil  from  Isiria  to  Ravenna.  'I'he  very 
care  and  polish  tliat  are  lavished  upon  this  letter  seem  to  us  to  be  quite 
decisive  as  to  liome  having  no  recognized,  stated,  or  easily  available  au 
thority  over  the  Venetians  of  the  isles.  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  re 
marked  by  the  learned  count  Uaru,  that  notwithstanding  the  urbiuiiiy  o| 
the  letter,  it  yet  evidently  contains  an  order.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the 
politely-couched  order  of  such  a  neighbour  as  Rome,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  prove  aught  against  the  actual  pohiical  independence  of  such  a  slate  as 
Venice,  and  at  so  early  asiage  of  its  existence.  It  would  seem  far  more 
correct  to  consider  that  Koine  couched  a  demand,  which  she  knew  was 
not  strictly  just,  in  terms  which  she  judged  would  be  agreeable  to  hci 
nascent  neighbour.  Even  in  her  decline,  llome  was  far  too  formidable  a 
neighbour  not  to  feel  at  liberty  to  make  even  unreasonable  requests  of  a 
community  of  fishermen  and  small  merchants,  comparatively  prosperous 
as  that  coinmiiiiily  might  be. 

With  iiuM-ease  of  population  and  of  wealth,  the  Venetians,  by  which 
name  we  shall,  to  save  (!irciiinlocuiion,  henceforth  designate  only  the 
islanders,  began  to  feel  anxious  about  that  which  was  their  chief  and  cheap 
safeguard,  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  lagunes  ;  and  the  navitjalion  was 
forbidden  not  merely  to  strangers  in  general,  but  even  to  that  Padua  winch 
once  was  the  metropolis  and  nursing  mother  of  the  island  republic, 
When  wo  consider  tht;  horrors  to  which  the  cities  on  the  main  land  iiad 
been  exposed  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  reflect  how  probable  it  was 
that  new  invasions  would  occur,  which  only  the  difficulty  of  the  navi!;a- 
tion  and  the  superiority  this  insured  to  the  vessels  of  ihe  islanders  could 
prevent  from  extending  to  the  isles,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  slcrii 
and  jealous  rule  adopted  by  men  who  had  only  become  islanders  ami 
fishers  alter  they  had  been  ruined  agriculturists,  flying  in  liasie  and  in 
terror  from  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  of  earth's  lovely  and  fer- 
tile spots.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  Venetians  had  good  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  care  they  had  bestowed  equally  U|ion  ac- 
quiring dexterity  in  the  navigation  of  llieir  narrow  and  difficult  creeks  and 
shallows,  and  preventing  alike  dexteiiiy  from  being  acquired  by  otiitrs. 

'I'he  .Slavi,  a  bi'rbarous  and  warlike  people,  had  established  llieinselves 
in  Ualinalia.  That  country,  however,  had  alri'ady  been  so  often  overrun 
and  pliiiidcrcil,  iliat  it  afl'orded  by  no  iiieaiis  a  suflicient  amount  of  booty 
lo  satisfy  so  numerous  and  so  greedy  a  people.  They  coiise()iieiitiy 
availed  themselves  of  the  numerous  ports  and  creeks  llieir  new  country 
artbrded  them,  to  imitate  tiie  pir.iticai  example  of  the  Illyrians,  by  whom 
the  country  had  formerly  been  occupied,  and  speedily  became  a  name  ol 
terror  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  be  upon  the  sea  in  that  direeiion.  The 
Venetians,  per[)etuKlly  pursuing  their  commercial  and  carrying  avocations 
in  their  light  vessels,  were  especially  subjected  to  the  alta(d;s  of  these 
daring  inar.mders,  lo  whom  the  portuble  but  valuable  freights  tiroiiyht  by 
the  Veiieti.ms  from  the  ports  of  the  eastern  empire,  with  which  they  car 
ried  on  gre.it  commertre,  were  an  irresistible  temptat/  jh.  The  hardy  hah 
lis  and  active  life  of  the  fishers  and  mere  hauls  of  the  Venetian  isles  liad 
given  :iew  vigour  and  courage;  to  the  people,  who,  whilt;  living  in  com- 
parauve  luxury  upon  the  main  land,  had  abandoned  all  their  posscssioiu; 
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to  the  barbarians,  rnther  than  slniggle  to  possess  them  at  the  risk  of  losing 
life  .il SI).  Mubiefing  their  vessels,  they  boldly  cncounlerod  tlie  pirates, 
beat  them,  and  cocnpelied  them  w  respect  the  liberty  of  the  seas  as  far  as 
Venetians  were  coiieerned  therein.  Tliis,  in  addition  to  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, seems  to  have  been  a  link  in  a  long  and  unbroken  chain  of 
fiuisalion  of  the  prosperity  and  power  of  Venice  in  her  subseqnont  palmy 
days;  f'""  wlnle  the  su(!eess  with  which  the  traders  encountered  tlie  ter- 
rible and  notorious  pirates  was  especial'/  well  calculated  to  obtain  a  high 
and  chivalrous  name  for  the  Venetians,  even  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
the  very  siruygle  and  warfare  in  which  they  were  from  time  to  time  en- 
gaged with  so  tierce  a  people,  and  with  everything  at  slake  upon  the  issue, 
must  iiave  IkuI  a  mighty  share  in  increasing  the  energy  of  the  Venetians, 
aud  ill  forming  their  national  character  to  that  sinking  commixture  of 
cuinniertial  imhistry  and  warlike  spirit  and  skill  to  wliicli  their  subsequent 
aiiii  loiig-coiiliiHied  greatness  may  so  greatly  be  ascribed. 

Ill  the  year  .OOd  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  and  so  successfully,  as 
I'ouiph'ti'ly  to  cut  ofT  all  connexion  between  it  and  the  eastern  empire. 
The  Liiinbards,  who  came  from  Pannonia,  like  all  the  other  barbarian 
5C0iir"Cs  of  Italy,  commenced  their  destroying  and  plundering  career  in 
Venice  on  the  main  land.  And  now  again,  Ihe  misfortune  of  the  main 
lam!  brought  beiietit  to  llie  isles.  Not  only  were  the  people  of  the  newly 
rebuilt  liabitalions  on  the  main  land  glad  to  abandon  their  incompli'te  cities, 
auiJ  lake  refuge  in  the  isles  ;  not  only  did  the  islanders  see  ihe  inhabitants 
of  even  I'adua,  their  former  patron  city,  imph>i-ing  sheit' r,  but  ev»-ii  the 
fh.rjry  setilfil  aiiu)iig  ihiin,  ami  pernianeniiy,  too  ;  for  the  Lombarri*  es- 
labh'slied  Anaii  preachers  in  liie  towns  of  continental  Venice,  and  the 
cuiise(iiii'iice  was,  so  fierci;  and  sanguinary  a  war  and  such  c« ashless 
schisms,  that  the  clergy  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  i^-les  did  not  lldnk 
ofqiiitiing  It.  Though  tlie  Lombards  persecuted  the  railiolif  faith  pro- 
fessed t)y  tlie  V%'nctiaiis,  the  former,  who  were  at  that  time  neither  a  com- 
niireial  nor  a  mariiime  peo[)le,  were  lo  a  very  great  extent  dependent 
u[inu  the  islanders  for  iheir  supply  of  all  such  necessaries  or  luxuries  as 
r.iuie  from  foreign  countries;  and  in  this  particular  superiority  of  the 
\eueti;ins  to  the  Lombards,  and  subseqiienlly  to  (Jliarlemagne  and  his 
Kraiiks,  the  atlenlive  and  ihoughifnl  reaiier  will  scarcely  fail  lo  see  yet 
aiiDlher  grcal  element  of  the  perm  iiieiicy  and  power  of  the  insular  state 
of  Venice.  Kginard,  the  contt-mporary  and  hi-storMO  of  Charl-  n  .rnie, 
nukes  emphatic  meiilion  of  the  coarseness  of  the  apparel  ■)(  that  m  •  jrch 
and  his  court,  as  compared  to  the  fine  slutrs  and  rich  silks  brought  '^v  the 
Veneiian  tradeis  from  the  ports  of  Syria,  the  Arcliipelago  and  the  Uiack 
Sea.  It  was  in  the  inevitable  iiainre  of  tilings,  that  the  very  increase  of 
population  winch  leiidc'!  so  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  pro'ijienty  and 
consideration  of  the  coniparaiivcly  new  slate,  should  bi  i'  in  its  train 
such  a  diversity  of  inli'resls,  such  a  ditference  of  proportion  in  the  num- 
'jirs,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  iiuiihtous  iii.sulated  memt'crs  of  the  feder- 
ilne  repnlilic  as  should  call  aloud  for  a  change  in  the  political  system. 
.Musi  niiiiortaiil  cliaiiges  afterwards  look  pi. ice ;  and  it  is  lo  \'eiiice  as  an 
actiuj;  ami  not  merely  growing  slate,  that  we  hare  heiirefinlli  to  direct 
uur  aitoniioi..  Mul  we  [)erce'ive  iliiii  we  have  already  greatly  trespassed 
uniiur  liinit.>i,  and  must  endeavour  lo  fmisli  this  sketch  with  'i  rapid  pen. 

Tlif  (niginal  form  of  Veneiian  government  was  purely  deinocratical ; 
ina^iislrates  were  chosen  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  who  gave 
Ihciii  the  name  of  uibniies;  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  preside  on 
cull  island,  bill  lo  Indd  Ins  ofliee  only  lor  a  year.  This  form  subsisted 
for  .ihoiit  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  il  then  appeared  expedient  lo  make 
c'loiee  of  a  chief  magistrate,  and  on  him  the  title  of  duke  was  conferred, 
winch  has  since  be<'ii  ctMrupled  lo  doge;  this  dignity  was  elecliv,  and 
nelJ  fur  life;  he  was  even  entrusted  with  the  power  of  nominaiiiig  to  all 
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offices,  and  of  making  peace  and  declaring  war.  Paul  Luke  Analcsto 
the  first  duke,  was  elected  in  the  year  C!)7;  and  buch  was  ilie  confidence 
which  the  people  reposed  iti  their  duke,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  liis 
own  discretion  how  far  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  ciij. 
zens.  In  the  councils  which  he  called  on  any  niaflerof  importance,  he  sent 
messages  for  those  citizens  for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  greatest  ps. 
teem,  praying  that  they  would  come  and  assist  him  with  their  advire. 
This  form  was  rt^tained  by  succeed!. ig  doges,  and  the  citizens  so  sent  foj 
were  called  pre-^adi  (from  the  Italian  word  jxegare,  to  pray).  'I'lie  t|,i|.(| 
doge,  whos(i  talents  for  war  had  pn^ved  successful  in  extending  the  powei 
of  the  refinblic,  at  len^ili  meditated  the  assumption  of  a  more  uiisuluie 
sway,  wishing  to  render  the  supreme  authority  lierediti.ry  in  his  faiiiilv 
but  such  conduC  excited  general  alarm  in  the  people;  he  was  assaulie,| 
in  his  palace,  and  there  [)Ut  to  death.  This  event  caused  :he  goveriiiiu'nt 
of  Vemce  to  be  new  modelled,  and  a  chief  magistrate,  who  w.s  now  call- 
ed  "master  of  the  militia,"  was  elected  annually ;  t)ut  his  power  ^•■|lile  in 
office  was  the  same  as  before.  Such  form  oi  government  coniinuea  only 
five  years,  when  the  title  of  doge  was  revived  (a.  d.  740),  i'l  the  person  of 
the  son  of  him  who  hail  been  assassinated- 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  every  other  part  of 
the  ("hrislian  world  was  seized  with  a  frantic  rage  for  recovering  the  lioly 
land,  the  Venetians  were  so  far  from  contributing  any  forces  for  the  eru. 
sades  that  they  did  not  scru[)le  to  supply  the  Naracens  with  arms,  iiinmii- 
liition,  and  every  othi'r  necessary.  As  the  [lower  of  the  sijte  |}ecainn 
augmented  by  tlie  acquisition  of  Istria  and  many  ports  of  Dalinaiia,  tne 
jealousy  of  the  people  towards  their  '!  .ge  became  stronger.  At  that  time 
the  only  triliunal  at  X'enice  consisted  of  I'orly  ju(ig<;s;  these  were  callid 
"the  council  of  forty  ;"'  but  in  the  year  117;'.  another  doge,  named  Mietmli, 
being  assassinated  in  a  popular  msurreclion,  the  council  of  forty  found 
mcMis  to  new  model  the  government,  by  gaining  the  consent  of  llie  puo- 
pie  tt)  delegate  the  right  of  voting  for  magistrates,  which  each  citizen  jjos- 
sessed,  to  four  huuilred  and  seventy  persons,  called  councillors,  wiio  re- 
ceive<l  the  ap.pellation  of  "the  grand  council ;"'  and,  acting  as  delej^ati'sof 
the  people,  became  what  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  until  that  time 
had  been.  By  this  artful  iimovalion  (which  i\\v.  peo|)le  were  cajoled  into 
an  acipnescence  with,  by  retaining  the  right  of  electing  ihese  councillors 
ammally ),  the  ilemocracy  became  presently  subvened  ;  and  an  aristocracy, 
in  its  fullest  and  most  rigid  form,  was  introduced,  by  restricting  the  power 
of  the  doge,  and  instituting  a  variety  of  oliicers  (all  of  whom  were,  ma 
siiort  time,  chosen  from  among  the  nobility)  wliich  eflectually  contiulled 
both  the  prince  and  the  peofile. 

Zianiwasthe  Inst  doge  elected  after  the  government  had  receiveil,wli;it 
the  event  proves  to  have  been,  its  permanent  modification;  and  duriniflus 
administration  the  singular  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea,  wlutli  li.is 
been  annually  observed  ever  since,  was  first  adopted,  and  look  its  rivj 
from  the  assistance  which  the  Venetians  gave  to  the  [)ope  Mexaiidur  111. 
when  hard  ()ressed  by  the  emperor  Fre<leric  Barbarossa,  and  the  sigiiid  vic- 
tory they  olitained  over  a  formidable  Heel  under  tin;  coimnand  of  Utlio, 
s(ni  of  Frederic,  in  which  the  admiral  and  tlnrly  of  his  ships  were  taken. 
Alexander,  with  the  whole  city  of  Venice,  went  out  to  meet  Ziaiii,  llie 
conqueror,  on  his  return;  to  whom  his  lioline»s  presented  a  ring,  sajiii;' 
"Us(t  this  ring  as  a  chain  to  retain  the  sea,  henceforth,  in  subjeeiioii  loihe 
Venetian  st.iie  ;  csjjouse  her  w  ilh  this  ring,  and  let  the  marriage  be  suleai- 
nized  annually,  by  yon  and  your  successors,  to  the  end  of  tune,  thai  lliu 
latest  posleriiy  may  know  that  Venice  has  accpiired  the  einpiie  of  the 
waves,  and  holds  tbe  sea  in  subjection,  in  the  same  miimier  as  a  wife  i- 
held  by  her  lhl^l>aud."  IJuring  the  contmudnce  of  tin!  republic  ties  cere 
'uoiiy  was  [lerformed  by  the  doge  dropping  a  ring  into  the  sea,    pruumii- 
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clnrr  at  tlic  same  time  the  words,  Desponsamus  le,  Ufarc,  insi^mnnveriper- 
,,j°'<jus  duminii.  This  emblem  of  its  former  power  and  independence  is 
iiow  forever  gone  ;  and,  in  llie  language  of  ihe  poet, 

"  The  ipouscless  Adri«tio  mourns  her  lord." 

Tlie  Venetians  having  extended  their  territories  into  Lombardy,  Istria, 
and  Didinatia.beeame  masters  of  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
Ijiirticiilarly  the  large  and  importannt  one  of  Candia  ;  they  were  masters 
Jifthe  Morea  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Daiidolo, 
ihcir  (ioge,  when  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  took  (k)nstantinople  from  the  Turks.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
ihey  engrossed  the  lucrative  trade  in  the  manufactures  and  productions 
ofliie  Kast  Indies,  whicli  they  procured  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and 
coiivpyed  to  every  market  of  Europe.  Under  Marino  Morosini  was  intro- 
(liicedliie  latest  form  of  electing  the  doge;  and  at  this  juncture  jealousy 
,11(1  envy  occasioned  the  war  wiiii  Genoa,  which,  after  continuing  a  luni- 
iired  iiiiii  thirty  years,  was  at  last  concluded  by  a  treaty  in  1381.  Dur- 
iiiUiliis  war,  Peter  (iradonigo,  the  doge,  procured  a  'aw  to  be  passed,  that 
iimie  iiiit  the  nobility  should  be  capable  of  having  a  seat  in  tiie  grand 
cDiincil;  and  thus  the  government  becan)e  altogether  aristocratical.  In 
ill"  fdiiiteenth  and  fiflcenih  centuries  the  Venetians  extended  their  pos 
fissions  in  Lombardy,  and,  in  147.1,  the  last  king  of  Cyprus  appointed  the 
?i;iic of  Venice  his  heir.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Himmerce  and  jiower  of  the  Venetians  began  to  decline ;  for  the  Porlu- 
•:[ww  iiaving  doubled  theCajJC  of  (lood  Hope,  and  found  a  way  to  the  Kast 
In.'ics  iiy  sea,  ih'it  vahiabh!  trade  was  acquired,  fi  "st  by  t!ie  "discoverers 
;i;iJ  lifierwards  by  the  Dutch  and  Kiiglish. 

ill  the  begiiHiiiig  of  Ihe  sixteeiilh  century  (a.  d.  1.500)  tlie  pope,  the  em- 
yienir,  I'rinice  and  Spain,  joined  in  the  famous  le  ignc?  of  Oambrny,  which 
ilirciilcneil  the  subversion  of  the  Venetian  state;  but  the  republic  made  a 
iiravc  stand  against  its  numerous  and  powerful  <  nemies,  and  the  Vene- 
tians riliiineil  their  indepench'nce,  although  with  the  loss  of  .  !1  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  Milanese.  They  also  suffered 
iiiiicli  from  tlie  Turks,  who  drove  them  out  of  Cyprus.  In  tlie  scven- 
iri'iilhceiiliiry  a  sharp  contest  arose  uetween  the  government,  the  clergy, 
mJ  llie  pope,  in  whicii,  however,  the  former  had  the  advantage.  Venice 
\i,isiilso  long  engaged  in  fierce  wars  with  the  Turks,  during  whicli  they 
lost  Caii'iia,  Init gained  part  of  Dalmatia  and  all  the  Morea;  the  latter, 
ui'.li  oilier  places  and  'listnets,  the  Turks  recovered  in  the  wars  which 
w(TO  wii;^ed  during  the  <'arly  part  of  tht;  last  century.  The  Venetian  gov- 
iriiincnl.  in  the  year  17:?7,  hiving  shown  particular  marks  of  respect  to  the 
pniici',  who  was  generally  called  in  England  the  pretender,  when  he  vis- 
i;t'i|  the  city,  lUKler  the  ehar.u-ter  of  ciniiit  of  Albany,  th"  IJritish  court 
iiidk  t;reat  otfence,  and  the  NCnetian  resident  at  I.oni.'on  '»'as  ordered  to 
.hpari;  but  jiroper  coneessions  being  mad(!  by  the  statr,  a  friendly  inier- 
coiirso  was  recstablishid,  and  in  the  year  174.'3  tlit'  e.irl  of  Holdernt>sse 
was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Venice.  In  l!ie  year  17()3  llic  \'e- 
lalmns  found  it  necessary  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  'ley  of  .\lgiers,  to  pre- 
serve their  commerce  from  the  depr(Hiatioiis  of  those  corsairs;  but  lliey 
siiiisciiiK'Htly  carried  on  a  war  wiiii  some  other  of  the  piratical  states, 
nearer  to  tliein,  on  that  I'oast. 

Tims  (hd  llie  republic  of  Venice  continue  npwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
ears,  amidst  many  foreign  wars  and  inlestinc  commotions.  Its  gran- 
deur, as  we  have  seen,  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  trade ;  and,  after  the  de- 
rhiin  ol  that,  its  strength  and  power  sulfered  considerable  diminution. 
.No  rt'pubhc  in  the  history  of  the  world  lias  subsisted  for  so  long  a  space 
Gfliiiie:  and,  as  its  independence  was  not  founded  on  usuriiation,  noi 
ccnu'iiled  with  blood,  fo  its  descent  from  that  splondoiir  and  power  which 
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It  had  once  attainco,  instead  of  degrading,  reflects  the  highest  honour  oh 
them.  None  of  the  causes  whicli  subverted  the  famous  republics  of  an- 
tiquity  effucted  the  decline  of  Venice.  No  tyrants  enshtved,  na  derna" 
gogues  deluded,  no  luxuries  enervated  them.  They  owed  their  greainesj 
to  their  industry,  bravery,  and  mariiime  skill ;  and  their  decline,  lo  ihe 
revolutions  which  successful  pursuits  of  science  had  produced  in  ihe  na- 
tions of  Kurope.  For  maiiy  years  they  withstood  the  wliole  force  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  by  sea  and  land;  and,  although  their  treasures  were 
eventually  exhausted,  and  their  power  weakened,  their  enemies  have  ex- 
perienced consequences  scarcely  less  fatal.  No  government  has  beeii 
more  attacked  by  deep-laid  and  formidable  conspiraces  than  that  of  Ven- 
ice:  many  of  which  have  been  brought  lo  the  very  eve  of  execuiicil 
without  discovery  or  suspicion.  Uiil  though  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
stale  has  been,  at  times,  impending  from  some  of  these  plots,  yet  mitil  the 
era  of  the  French  revolution,  they  have  been  constantly  rendered  abortive 
either  by  the  vigilance  or  ,;ood  fortune  of  the  s<','nate.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  conspiracies  was  formci!  by  a  doge  named  Marino 
Faliero,  in  the  year  1355,  who  at  that  time  was  eighty  years  of  age ;  but 
conceiving  a  violent  resentment  against  the  senate,  he  formed  a^pllui  in 
order  lo  assassinate  the  whole  body.  The  design  wasti'tr'  ly  discovered 
and  the  dignified  traiuir  brought  to  trial,  found  giidty  upon  Ins  own  con- 
fession, and  publicly  beheaded.  In  the  great  chamber  of  the  palace, 
where  tl;e  portraits  of  the  doges  are  nlaced,  there  is  a  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  predecessor  and  successor  of  this  man,  where  appears  this  m- 
scrip! ion, '■ /.oriii  .\/«;(ni  t'alien  dccapilati.'"  "The  pl:^ce  intended  for 
the  portrait  of  .Marinus  Fallierus,  who  was  beheaded."  The  year  KIH  is 
also  (listiiigiiished  by  a  no  less  remarkable  conspiracy,  the  contriver  and 
principal  agent  in  which  waslhe  mar(}uis  Uedamar,  the  Spanish  iinib;i«;i- 
dor  residing  there.  The  elegant  pen  of  the  abbe  St.  Heal  has  iriiiismil- 
ted  to  posterity  this  very  curious  instance  of  supcriyr  talents  and  con- 
puminate  ariitice,  which  were,  for  a  long  course  of  lime,  cxcrciMMl  in 
plotting  the  most  atrocious  deed,  being  no  less  than  the  total  destruction 
of  the  republic.  Olway  has  formed  a  very  palhetie  tragedy  upon  tins 
story,  ill  which  the  character  of  Uelvidera,  and  the  love  scenes  beiueen 
her  and  JiitTier,  are  the  only  fielioiis  of  ihe  poet. 

The  college,  called  "  the  seigniory,"  or  supreme  cabinet  council  of  (he 
state,  was  originally  composed  of  the  doge  and  six  counsellors  only,  but 
to  those  at  dill'crent  periods  were  added,  six  of  the  grand  council  cliosiii 
by  the  senate,  who  are  called  ,«(iri»  (sages),  then  five  savii  of  the  Terra 
Firma,  wliose  more  immediate  deparimciii  it  was  to  superintend  the  busi- 
ness of  the  towns  and  ptoviiiccs  belonging  lo  the  refiublii;  on  the  comh- 
neiit  of  Knro})e,  particularly  what  regarded  their  troops ;  at  one  tunc 
there  were  also  tive  savii  for  maritime  allairs,  but  after  the  slate  had  lost 
its  commercial  importance,  fiv^  young  noblemen  were  chosen  by  t!i.' 
seiiitte  eve:  six  p  illis,  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  seignior, 
without  having  a  vote,  though  they  gave  tlieir opinions  when  asked:  tins 
was  <lebigiied  as  an  initiation  iiiK.  public  business.  To  thest^  were  .uiJcd 
the  chiefs  of  the  criminal  roiirl  oi  "  forty."  This  college  w.is  at  once  the 
cabinet  council  and  the  re[)rescnlive  of  the  republi;-.  Vhecon-iiiilwdtJiea, 
or  "council  of  ten,''  was  the  hi^h  penal  civurl,  which  consisted  of  ten 
counsellors;  the  doge,  as  president,  and  his  six  fwiij/im,  or  couiisiHoin. 
It  was  supreme  in  all  state  crimes,  and  possessed  the  power  of  sc'tiiiL: 
any  one  who  was  accused  before  lhem>  (>f  comimitiirig  him  to  close  i-.>ii- 
/Inemcut,  and  prc/hibiting  all  cotninnniraiion  with  hi>  relations  and  irienus. 
of  exaiiiining  and  trying  him  in  a  summary  manner;  and,  if  innajori'v  o' 
the  council  pronotinccd  him  guilty,  of  condemning  him  to  de.'.th;  i.*!** 
also  miijlil  order  the  execution  lo  be  eilher  pi,blic  or  private,  as  \hi\ 
thought  .    iper.     This  formidable  tribunal   was  eslablislied  in  liic  vem 
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13I0.  About  two  crntiiries  after,  a  still  more  despotic  power  was  en 
irustcJ  to  ifiree  iudividuiils,  always  'ilioseii  from  the  above  council  often, 
•11(1  forming  Ihe  court  cailnd  ibe  state  inquisition.  The  inquisitors  like- 
wise kept  ibe  keys  of  chests  which  are  placed  in  several  parts  of  the 
ducal  palicc,  eiiiioscd  witiiin  the  open  jaws  of  lions'  heads  carved  in  the 
wails;  ihrouyii  which  notes  were  conveyed  by  any  one  who  was  disposef* 
to  drop  ilicnrj  and  thus  notice  was  secretly  given  to  tlie  government  ol 
whatever  niiglit  concern  it  to  know. 

Tlie  history  of  Venice  furnished  .s  dreadful  instance,  in  the  beginning  q1 
(liescvi'iitctnth century,  of  a  number  of  confederated  villains,  who  con« 
cerlt'il  iticir  iricasures  so  artfully  as  to  frame  false  accusations  against 
6oiii<M)f  llK^  Venetian  nobles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  judges,  con- 
yi,.|ed  them  of  treasonable  practices  against  the  state,  and  one  at  least 
was  publicly  cxecmed.  At  length  the  frequency  of  accusations  created 
siisiiicioiit",  which  led  to  a  full  detection  of  the  infernal  sclieiiie ;  upon 
winch  every  possible  reparation  was  made  to  the  manes  of  the  innocent 
viitiin,  ihf- honour  of  whose  family  was  fully  restored;  but  the  tribunal, 
vhicli  decreed  the  sentence,  was  sulTercd  to  possess  tliii  same  unlimited 
power;  lli*^  only  alteration  being  that  anonymous  information  was  some- 
what more  cautiously  received ;  for  it  was  a  political  maxim  in  Venice, 
lli;it"il  is  of  more  im|)ortance  to  the  state  to  intimidate  every  one  even 
from  the  aj'pea.'ance  of  crime,  tli;'ii  to  allow  a  person,  against  whom  a 
nrt'SiimptK'i' "'^  8'""  ^PP''3i"s,  to  escape,  however  innocent  he  may  be." 
l|i)w  (lifteicnt  this  from  the  merciful  spirit  of  those  laws  which  hold  it 
bilier  ten  guilty  persons  escape  than  that  one  innocent  person  should 

E>itr.T! 

The  history  of  Venice  furnishes  two  instances  which  bear  a  strong 
jiniilarity  tn  the  conduct  of  the  Hoinan  Uruius.  In  ibe  year  1400,  .\ntonio 
Vniier  being  doge,  his  son  having  committed  an  oirenee  of  no  great  enor- 
nutv,  «as  condemned  in  a  fine  of  one  hundred  ducats,  and  to  he  impris- 
oi'iil  for  a  eerlain  lime.  During  Ins  confinement,  he  fell  sick,  and  peti- 
liniuil  to  be  removed  to  a  jiuicrair,  The  doge  rejected  the  petition,  de- 
ti.iriiiH  lh'''i  ibe  sentence  must  be  executed  literally,  and  that  his  son 
nmirl  lake  the  fortune  of  the  rest  in  the  same  situation.  The  youth  was 
imnhl'oloveu,  and  many  applications  were  made  '.hi'',  tlie  sentence  might 
bfi<ofieii''d,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  but  ti-.e  fa- 
tliir  was  inexorable,  and  the  son  died  in  prison.  Kifty  yeisrs  after  this, 
asoiiof  aiioiher  doge,  named  Foscan,  being  i-usfxi'ted  otlnving  been  the 
iiisii^'ator  of  the  iiuiKier  of  a  tJCiiator,  w  ho  was  oi;c  ol  tlu  "  coumil  of  ten," 
was  tortured,  banished,  and  on  his  applicaiion  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  solic- 
iiiii^'  liiin  to  exert  his  interest  for  his  recall,  was  bror;;!!'.  b;..  Iv  ;o  Venice, 
fur  the  purpose  of  again  undergoing  the  torture,  and  being  closely  confin- 
ed 111  tlu'  slate  piisoa  ,  the  only  mercy  shewn  luin  being  that  of  granting 
p(ritii'>s-i»>n  for  the  d<;ge,  the  l.itber  of  the  unforiiinate  youth,  to  pay  liiai  a 
visit  111  Ins  conftuement.  The  f.ither,  who  had  held  his  oflke  for  thirty 
vtai>,  and  was  \ery  old,  exhorted  his  son  to  support  his  hard  fate  with 
nrmiies«i;  whil>t  the  smi  protested  not  only  his  innocence,  but  thai  he  was 
u'.it-r'.y  iiiirtp;di|e  of  bupiwfiing  the  contiiiemeiil  to  wlncii  he  was  doomed, 
ii  an  agony  of  grief  he  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  imploring  him 
.(' take  eoinpassioii  on  a  son  whom  he  had  ever  loved  wiih  llic  f(Mide3l 
»fft' ton, ,'iihI  con'jiMing  him  to  use  Ins  intliuncc  with  the  council  Id  miti- 
C!*e  tlieir  senlene.',  tHiat  he  might   l)e  saved   fixMu  the  mos'.   cruel  of  all 

iMitis,  t!iat  of  cxjiiriiig  iinijcr  ihe  consuming  tiTlure  of  a  broken  !,ea:  , 
srihided  from  every  crectiire  whmii  he  hut'.  This  melting  ini<  rcess;.  ii 
Dad  III!  oilier  eflect  upon  the  faiher  ilw.:'  To  (h*t»  from  I  'in  the  folio  lOg 
rt'ply  :- ■'  My  mmi,  submit  to  the  laws  of  your  couiitrx.  .ind  do  not  ■•,>k  of 
me  Huai  it  is  not  in  my  powerto  obtain,"  After  this  iiitcrvH'W.  the  niis- 
Tible  youth  laimuished  lior  a  while,  s^  then  exptr* d  in  prison  ;  but  lh« 
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Violence  wliidi  liia  fatlier,  ua  a  magistrate,  did  to  his  paternal  fctlingi,  ter- 
minated his  hfc  soiiiewhiit  sooner.  A  short  time  after  this  caiuslroplie  a 
Venetian  of  noble  rank,  heing  on  his  death-bed,  confessed,  that,  urged  by 
private  resentment,  he  was  the  murderer  of  the  senator  whose  assassin/. 
tion  had  given  rise  to  this  tragic  scene. 


■  assassiua- 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

If  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  ourideiis  of  Romo  from  itsactml  stato  loihe 
period  of  its  highest  splendour,  it  is  yci  lianler  to  go  back  m  f;iiicv  to  a 
time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  tlie  beginning  of  its  autlicniic 
history,  before  the  art  of  man  had  coiiiplciely  resciu'd  the  soil  of  ilio 
future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
accuracy  in  tlie  lielails,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  iiiinge 
to  ourselves  some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Home,  before  the 
undertaking  of  llioso  great  works  which  are  ascribed  lo  the  late  kings. 

The  PomoTiiim  of  the  original  city  on  'he  Palatine,  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  included  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  tin;  ground 
immeilialcly  below  it  -,  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of  ilie 
other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aveiitine,  afttr- 
wards  the  site  of  the  Circus  Ma.ximus,  was  iii  the  earliest  Uines  covered 
with  water;  so  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  betwt  en  ilu;  I'ala- 
tine  and  the  Capitoline,  tiie  ground  afterward.s  occupied  by  ilie  Hoiiian 
forum.  lint  the  city  of  the  Palatine  hill  grew  in  process  of  time.  >o  as 
to  become  a  I'lty  of  sc^ven  hills.  Not  the  seven  fiimoii*  hills  of  ini|M  nalor 
rejnililieaii  Koine,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  lielomr. 
ing  to  three  onljr  of  the  latter  seven  bills,  that  is  to  tlie  Palaliac,  ihe 
Cieliaii,  and  the  Ks(iuiline.  At  this  time  Rome,  already  a  city  on  siveii 
hills,  was  distinct  from  the  Sabine  city  on  ibe  (Mipitoline,  (iiiiriiiiii,  and 
Vimiiial  hills-  The  two  cities,  allhougb  iiiiiled  under  one  goveriiimnt,  li.id 
still  a  separate  existence  ;  they  wen;  not  coiii[iletely  blended  in  one  till  ihe 
reigns  of  the  latter  kings.  The  territory  of  the  original  Home  during  its 
first  period,  the  true  Ager  Itoinanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  liay. 
It  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  llie  Aiiio; 
and  on  the  easi  anil  south,  where  ii  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  liniit  was 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  .Ager  Itonianus  was  the 
exclusive  properly  of  the  Homaii  people,  that  is  of  tlie  houses;  it  did  imt 
include  the  lands  coiupiiTed  from  the  l^atins,  and  uiveii  back  to  tlu'iii  a;,'aiii 
Alien  the  Latins  becaiiu!  the  jiliLi,  or  commons  of  Konie. 

Well  may  the  iiujuiriiig  historian  e.xclaiin,  "  What  was  Rome,  and 
what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have  both  acquired  an  iiilciest 
KUch  as  can  cease  only  when  the  earth  itself  shall  perish?"  'I'iie  lulls  o( 
Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  see  :  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  roekv 
sides.  ,\cross  the  Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  heiglil  than  that  u( 
IV  Roman  hills,  but  its  summit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  lieiiilits, 
which  opposite  to  Itome  rise  inimediattdy  frmn  the  river,  under  the 
names  of  Janiciiliis  and  V'atieaiius,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distame 
from  It,  and  return  in  their  highest  and  boldest  form  at  the  Mons  Mariiis, 
jusk  above  the  Milviaii  bridge  and  Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  tlw 
view  is  immediately  bounded;  but  to  the  norlh  and  northeast  the  eye 
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vatipt'S  ovor  Ihe  low  ninnmd  of  ilie  Canipaeina  to  iho  nearest  li:,i 
i|ii':iiiiiiesi  wliidi  closes  up,  as  with  lv  gisuiiiit;  wall,  all  Uic  yahii 


f  tilt) 

\MI'I1IIIIIGS|  Wlili,;il  uii'5i.!>  u(i,  ita  IV  im  Lk   gi^aiiiit..  wiiu,  uii  nil;  uo".!!)!!      ■   iiatjll, 

^ji'il  V'olsciaii  lowlanils,  while  over  it  ai'c  alill  di.Uiiiclly  to  bi;  s-.  ■  ii  tlie 
liiiili  Huiiiinitsof  the  '•eiitral  Apemiiiies,  covered  wiili  snow,  ovoii  at  tliis 
j,,y,  for  more  t'.ian  six.  inoutlis  in  the  year.  Soulli  and  south-west  lies  the 
w'hIl'  plidn  of  the  Campagna ;  i's  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level 
piieoliii"  s(!;i,  which  can  only  bii  di^stini»\^ish'  1  from  it  by  tiie  brigliter 
llihl  rellected  from  its  waters.  Eastward,  alter  ten  miles  of  plain,  liiu 
vilw  is  boiindod  by  the  Alban  hills,  a  clnsicr  of  high  bold  points  risinj,'  out 
,,ft)io  Cunpagna,  on  the  h'g'iest  of  which  (about  three  thousand  feet) 
flood  i!h' temple  of  Jupiter  Ladarius,  the  s(;enc  of  the  eoninion  worship 
i)l'  ;dl  tlie  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this  hi^liest 
point  lies  I  i"i  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alb;ni  lake;  and  on  its  n>;arer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  ^rove  of  Feren'.ia,  wliere  the  Latins  held 
,],(,  (jrcat  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  tlio  nortli,  on 
ihe  H?*' of  the  Alban  hills,  looking  towanls  Uuine,  was  tlie  town  .jnd 
i,|tnil,.l Of  Tusctdum;  and  beyond  this,  a  lower  summit  erowni'd  with  tlio 
Halls  and  lowers  of  Labicum,  seems  to  connect  the  Alban  bills  with  the 
l.iicof  the  Apennines,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  eiiadtdof  I'rameste,  hiirh 
lip  OM  the  inountain  side,  marks  the  openiiiij  into  the  country  of  the  Her 
iiiciiii?,  and  into  tnt  va'.leys  of  the  streams  that  feeil  the  Lyris. 

lli'tiirninj,' ""'"■•'•' ^^  Home,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Cainpa>rna  is 
jrokfii  by  lontt  j^retMi  swellin;T  ridtjes,  'i'lie  streams  are  dull  and  sliiif- 
fi^li,  but  the  bill  sides  above  llieni  constantly  break  away  into  little  rock 
ilills,  where  on  every  bulge  the  wild  tiff  now-  strikes  out  its  branches,  and 
iiifus  of  broom  are  clustennu,  but  which  in  <dd  times  formed  the  natural 
siri'iiglb  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  niies  of  l.alium.  F.xccpt  in 
'lii'se  narrow  dells,  the  present  asptict  of  tilt  rouiUiy  is  all  bare  and  des- 
olite,  with  no  trees  nor  any  human  habitation,  IJul  anciently,  in  the 
cailv  times  of  l{ome,  it  was  full  of  imlependent  cities,  and  in  its  popuia- 
iioii  ami  the  careful  cultivation  of  its  little  parden-like  farms,  must  have 
rcst'iiihlcd  the  most  flourishing  [larts  of  Lombardy.  .Such  was  Uome,  and 
fiii'h  lis  nei(;hbourhot)d. 

The  foretjoin<(  topoy;raphical  observations  appear  to  be  necessary,  before 
[he  reader  enters  ui)on  evtMi  a  brief  recital  of  any  of  tliosi^  circumstances 
^.)ii(.|i_\vhettier  legendary  or  strictly  I  rue,  wlietiu;r  fabulous  or  merely 
cxiirgcrated — have  been  handed  down  from  aire  to  a^je  as  the  veritable 
liisiiiry  of  Home.  We  are  told,  in  thi!  first  place,  ili.il  /Kneas,  after  the 
(iestni(!lion  of  Troy,  havin}>  arrived  in  Italy,  married  Laviiua,  the  daugh- 
KT  of  l/atintis,  fifth  kinij  of  tlu!  Latins,  and  succeedetl  his  falhcr-inlaw, 
ificrhiiviiij;  deprived  'riiriuis,  kiiijjof  the  Uiitiili,  first  ofhis  sceptre  and  then 
uf  his  life.  Ascanias,  after  tbi;  death  of -iiiiea",  his  father,  united  with  it 
the  kiiiiidoin  of  Alba,  of  which  he  was  the  foiiiukT.  We  cannot,  howe\<'r, 
proceed  witliout  remarkiiii.'.  that  whatijver  relates  to  the  origin  of  Home 
;s(itteiiiled  with  tile  greatest  uncertainty;  and  that  the  records  of  some 
uflhe  iincient  writers  an;  more  worthy  of  a  place  iiUbe.'Kneid  of  Virgil, 
than  liie  paijre  of  hisiorv.  In  illustration  of  tins  remark,  we  shall  take  tlie 
liberty  of  quotin<(  the  "  Lejieiid  of  Romulus." 

"Niiinitor  was  liie  el  lest  son  of  Protrras,  kinir  of  Alba  Loiiya.  and  ha 
had  a  yotiiii;er  brother  railed  Amnliiis.  When  Procras  dici!,  Ainiilius 
ji  zed  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  liis  sh  iri;  oi  Ins 
fitacr's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  causeil  N'umitor's  only  son  to  bo 
5laiii,aiiil  made  bis  dain^hter  Silvia  become  one  of  tie'  virgins  who  watched 
lli(!  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  tlie  eoii  Mamers,  who  is 
called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  h(!r,  and  it  was  found  that 
s!i('  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  TIkmi  Amulitis  order 
til  that  the  children,  when  born,  should  be  tlirown  into  the  river.  It  hap- 
jifiiL'd  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country  ;  when,  therefore 
17 
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ilip  tuc  i'hiMr''ii  ill  tlicir  Imsknt  were  thrown  into  the  livor,  the  wutt  ih 
Ciirriid  tliciii  US  far  us  the  foot  of  tlio  Palatine  hilt,  .iiiil  thrro  iIiq 
bfi*k<t  w.is  upset,  iii'iir  tlic  roots  of  ii  wiM  fii!  tret-,  ;ii,,l  \\w  chilJrtu 
thrown  imiI  upon  l.tnd.  At  ihi3  rnonicnt  ih(;r<>  cuniu  h  ohiswulf  dnwii  to 
the  wiitci  to  iJrhik,  and  wliiMi  she  saw  the  cliihlrcn,  sho  curried  thcni  lo 
her  Ciivf!  hard  hy,  and  fiiivi;  thciri  snck ;  und  vvliile  they  wtrf  ihirc,  a 
wiiodpci'ktr  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  tlic  cave,  and  hroiiglu  t|„',^ 
food.  At  last  one  raustnlns,  the  kin;"'!*  hcrdmnaii,  saw  i1m«  woK  smkhivr 
tlie  childrf  n  ;  aiul  when  he  went  np,  the  wolf  hift  them  and  •'  ;  i,„\^l 
took  tlicni  home  to  his  wile  Lanrt^niia,  and  they  were  bred  up  ;  tg  «itti 
her  own  Boiis  on  the  Palatine  hill;  und  they  were  caUed  Roi  (.sand 
Reiniia. 

"  When  Romulus  and  Keinnsgrovv  up,  llio  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hill 
chanced  lo  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Nninnor,  who  stalhil 
their  cattle  on  the  hill  of  Avenlinns.  Nurnitor's  heidsnien  laid  iin  ;iin. 
bush,  and  Keinns  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  eirried  oil"  to  AUki.  lint 
when  the  younj,'  man  was  brouf;ht  before  Nnmitor,  he  wa.s  struck  wuh 
his  noble  air  and  be.Trin^f,  und  asked  hiin  who  he  was.  And  when  Ueinii>i 
t(dd  him  of  his  birth,  and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  loHettierw;tli 
ills  brother,  Nunnior  marvelled,  and  thou^jht  wbi'therthis  mij^lil  not  Ijiuiis 
ownilaiiijhter's  chill.  In  the  meanwhile.  Fausinln>  and  Komuliis  liastin 
ed  lo  Allia,  to  deliver  {{emus;  and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  I'up 
Palatine  hill,  who  had  been  used  lo  f(dlow  him  and  hi.s  brother,  lioniiilus 
took  the  city,  and  Amulins  was  killed;  and  Nnmitor  was  made  kiiiij,  uiu! 
owned  Romnlns  and  Renins  to  be  born  of  his  own  blood.  Tiie  two 
broth(>rs  did  not  wish  lo  live  at  .\lba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  tho 
banks  of  tin;  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  bronirlit  ii[i.  So  they  .saiij  thm 
they  would  build  a  city  there;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  by  "augury,  u, 
know  V,  l,;.-li  of  them  shmild  give  his  name  to  i!ie  city.  They  wateln,! 
the  he3viM3  from  moriiinj(  till  evening,  and  from  eveniiifr  till  iiioriiii,!j; 
aii!  iH  til'.'  sun  was  risin(j,  Remua  saw  six  vultures.  This  was  toni  u', 
Ku)x\u\m  ;  but  as  they  were  tellin?  him,  behold  there  appeared  tti  liim 
lv/«  !ve  mllures.  Then  it  wa?  ilispnled  again,  which  had  seen  the  inn. si 
sign  '.ir  ihe  god's  favour;  but  the  most  part  gave  their  vmees  for  iioimilus. 
So  he  began  to  build  his  city  on  the  I'alatino  lull.  This  made  Hcnuia 
very  angry  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  uiro 
drawn  round  the  space  where  the  city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  le.ipi  over 
them,  saying,  '  Shall  siieh  defcnees  as  these  keep  your  city  ]'  As  h,;  ili,] 
this,  (^der,  who  had  ilie  cliarf^e  of  the  building,  slniek  Reimis  willi  ilii; 
spade  whndi  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him  ;  and  they  buried  hiiu  on 
the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot  where  In;  hud 
wished  to  build  the  city. 

"  iJut  Romulus  found  that  his  people  wore  too  few  in  numbers;  so  he 
t-t-.t  apart  a  place  of  ref,;,"-.  to  wdiieh  any  man  might  flee,  and  he  safe  from 
his  pursuers.  So  many  Tied  Ihiilier  from  the  countries  round  about ;  ihosu 
who  liad  slu^d  hloi.'d,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  avengerof  ijlood. 
those  who  were  driven  out  fn>  i  their  own  homes  by  their  enemies,  aiii 
even  men  of  low  d>  gree  wdi  i  had  run  away  from  th(;ir  lords.  Thus  the 
eily  became  full  of  people;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and  ''le  ir.uioiis 
round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So  Ktun. 
nlus  g,iv(!  out  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  lliero  weru 
to  be  spt)rls  and  games  to  draw  a  multitude  together.  The  neighljoiira 
came  to  see  the  show,  witli  their  wives  and  their  daughters;  there  camo 
the  people  of  CiKiiina,  and  of  Crustnmeriuin,  and  of  Anlemna,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  the  Sabines.  Rut  while  they  wt^re  looking  at  the  games, the 
peoi)le  of  Romnlns  riisheil  out  upon  them,  and  carried  olF  the  wonieu  lo  be 
ttieir  wives.  IJfioii  this  the  pt^ople  of  Cicnina  first  made  war  iipoa  llu' 
p(y;plo  of  Romulus ;  lut  they  were  beaien,  and  Romulus  with  his  '>\>' 
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iinnd  slew  tlifir  kiii"  Acroii.  Next  the  people  of  Criistumfiriiim,  and  of 
\iiit'miii»i  Ti'"'!  ''"'f  forliiiio,  but  Iloinulus  coiuiiiercl  bothof  ihcni.  Last 
iif  all  f.i  111!  theSuhiiie.s,  with  a  great  army  under  Titus  'I'iilius,  their  king. 
T;iir(!  I-'  '»  hi"  I""'"' '"  ^''*'  'ihcr,  which  wasdividf'd  from  the  Piihiime  hill 
by  ;)  low  and  swampy  valley  ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress, 
10 ki('|)  otT  the  enemy  from  his  city.  Hut  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the 
ilauKhitr  of  the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines 
(lr;iw  near,  and  marked  their  bracelets  and  collars  of  nolrl,  she  longed  after 
th.'*o  oruMmenlR,  and  promised  to  bclray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they 
uoiiM  yive  tier  those  l)rit;!it  things  they  wore  upon  their  ;irm8.     So  she 

lie  in,  threw 


ud  crushed 

■lip  lull 

ween 

letter, 

Komu- 

,ain  they 

ruHhing 


WCil' 


opciii'i)  a  (.';i'e,  and  l(!t  in  the  Sahmes  ;  and  thoy,  as  th. 

iipimlier  llieir  bright  shields  whi(di  they  bore  on  their 

|h  I  10  death.     Thus  llir;  Sabines  got  the  fortresh   ^ 

S.ituriuus;  and  ihey  and  the  liomans  joined  b'lItU   . 

ihc  liill  and  tlie  city  of  Romulus.     The  S;i.bines  begai 

;iinl  ranie  up  close  to  one  of  the  pales  of  the  city.     '1 

ills  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of  its  own  accord  ;  oi       ,t 

shut  it,  and  once  and  aifain  it  opened.     Hut  as  the  Sabines 

ill,  b(lii>ld  tlwrc  burst  forth  from  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  near  the 

;au>,  a  ini)jhty  stream  of  water,  and  swept  away  the  Sabine.s,  and  saved 

hfcilv.     Kor  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  temi'ie  of  Janus  shoidd  stand 

verepen  'ii  ilie  time  of  war,  that  the  pod  mifjhi  be  ever  ready,  as  on  this 

i;iv,  til  go  out  and  give  aid  to  the  pe<>|iie  of  Itomulus. 

•'Aftir  this  they  fought  a;xain  m  the  valley  ;  and  the  people  of  Romu- 
:i;s  ucrii  bc!,'uniiiig  to  (lee,  wh(;n  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 
;:iirht,  tliat  he  might  stay  the  people;  a'  I  so  their  flight  was  stayed,  and 
,!uy  uirued  again  to  Initio.  And  now  mo  fight  was  fiercer  than  ever: 
.vhen,  on  a  sudden,  tiio  Sabine  women,  who  hail  been  carried  off,  ran 
l.iwii  fniMi  llie  hdl  I'alatinus,  aiu!  ran  in  between  their  husbands  and  their 
',ihi>ix,  and  prayt;d  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.  So  they  niadc  peace 
uilh  line  auoiher,  and  the  two  people;  became  as  one;  the  Sabines  with 
iiiir  kmi  dwelt  on  the  hill  Saie.rnius,  which  is  called  (^apiloUum,  and  on 
■]!•  hill  Qiiiriiialis  ;  and  the  peo[,!e  of  Romulus  with  their  king  ilwcH  on 
,h"hi!l  I'alatimis.     liut  ihe  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  ih."  >  lUey 

iiwccn  Satnriiius  and  I'alatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters; 
i!:i  the  place  where  lliey  met  was  called  ComitiuMi,  wlii<di  me.ius  'the 
I'li  (■  III'  uu'cting.'  Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  [leople  of 
i.airciUuin.  because  some  of  Ids  kinsmen  had  wroiigeil  them,  and  he 
>v(ii;lil  iiiit  do  tiieni  ju.-^iice.  So  Romulus  reigned  by  himself  over  both 
:i,rii):is;  and  his  own  people  were  called  tjit;  Roinaii.«,  for  Roma  was 
:i!('  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Pal.ttnms :  and  tlio  Sabines  were 
(•iilicd  Qiiirites,  for  ilie  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Saturriius  and  Qui- 
iinalis  ui'.s  Qiiirium.  The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes;  tl;o 
I'a.iiiu'iiscs,  aiul  the  Titienses,  and  the  Faiceres :  the  Raiunen.ses  were 
laiicd  from  Hoiiuilus,  and  ihe  TitieuNCs  from  Tatius;  and  the  Luceres 
\cn'  called  from  I.ucumo,  an  Ktruscan  chief,  \vh(»  had  come  to  help 
Koiiiiilus  in  his  war  vitli  the  Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  (Melius. 
Ill  each  tribe  tiieie  wcmc  ten  curia-,  each  of  one  liuiuired  men;  so  all  the 
iiini  (if  the  three  tribes  were  tlirei;  thnasand,  and  these  fought  on  foot,  and 
were  called  a  legion,  'i'here  were  also  three  hundred  horsenu-n,  and 
ihcsi;  weri!  called  ('elerians,  be(!a(ise  Mieir  chief  was  that  (Uder  wiio  had 
>l'.iii  Ilcnuis,  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  incii,  which 
VIS  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders.  Romulus  was  a  just  king 
ni;l  t'ciitli;  to  his  pef>ple :  if  any  were,  guilty  of  crimes,  lie  did  not  put 
i!inii  to  death,  but  made  tiiem  nay  a  line  .if  sheep  orof  o,\ea  In  his  wars 
\w  was  very  successful,  and  enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their 
I'la mies.     At  last,  after  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  thai 

lie  .lay  he  called  his  people  together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goati 
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Pool ;  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there  arose  a  drradful  storm,  and  all  was 
dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  were  so  terrible, 
that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to  their  several  homes.  At 
last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of  Mars,  but 
Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried  him 
up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  had  be- 
come of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming 
from  Alba  to  the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal 
beauty,  and  grown  to  more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  '  Go,  tell 
my  people  that  they  weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  be  brave 
and  warlike,  and  so  shall  they  make  my  c'ty  the  greatest  in  the  earlh.' 
Then  the  people  knew  that  Romulus  was  become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a 
temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore 
by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus.' 

But  to  quit  the  hyperbole  of  legendary  lore  and  speak  in  plain  terms, it 
amounts  to  this — Romulus,  the  grandson  of  Numitor,  king  of  the  Latins, 
joined  with  his  brother  Remus  in  an  attempt  to  re-establish  his  grand- 
father in  the  possession  of  his  throne,  and  Amulius,  the  usurper,  was  put 
to  death.  Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  two  young  heroes  next  assem- 
bled a  number  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  and  built  a  cily  on  the 
Aventine  hill,  to  which  Romulus  gave  his  name  ;  and  soon  after  becoming 
jealous  of  his  brother,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

We  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  after  referring  those  who 
desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  the  '  immortal  work  of 
Niebuhr,' very  justly  observes,  that  "the  first  question  in  the  history  of 
every  people  is,  what  was  their  race  and  language  1  the  next,  what  was 
the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and  political  organization !" 
"  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.    Po 
litically,  Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.    This  language  is  different  from  the  Etrus- 
can, and  from  the  Oscan  ;  thus  the  Romans  are  marked  out  as  distinct 
from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbrians, 
Sabines,  or  Samnites.    On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin 
language  with  the  Greek  is  manifest.    Many  common  words,  which  no 
nation  ever  derives  from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  arc,  to  a  great  degree, 
similar.    It  is  probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which, 
in  very  early  times,  overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various 
names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrsenians,  and  Siculians.     It  may  be  believed, 
that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a  people  of  this  same  race,  but  that 
some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a  distinct  and  superior  charac- 
ter, and  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that,  in  after  ages,  they 
disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.     But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is 
another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Greek. 
This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called 
Oscan.  The  terms  relating  lo  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are  mostly  de 
rived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language;  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.     It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a 
mixed  people,  but  that  they  arose  out  of  a  conquest  of  the  Pelasgians 
by  the  Oscans ;  so  that  the  latter  were  the  rulnig  class  of  the  united 
nation,  the  former  its  subjects.    The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford 
IIS  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  people,  and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   But  it  does  not  explain  the  difference  between  Romans  and  Latins, 
to  which  the  peculiar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.    We 
must  inquire,  then,  what  the  Romans  were  which  the  other  Latnis  were 
not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid  us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  toother 
assistance,  to  geography  and  national  traditions.     And  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  second  question  in  Roman  his- 
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toiy,  what  was  the  earliest  form  of  rivil  society  at  Rome  1  If  we  look 
attiie  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  La- 
lium,  divided  from  Klruria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the  Sabines  close 
on  tlie  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  A.ijio.  No  other  Latin  town,  so 
far  as  we  know  was  built  on  the  Tiber;  some  were  clustered  on  and  round 
the  Albaii  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  from  all 
tiiese  Rome,  by  its  position,  stoop  aloof.  Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome 
was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin  cities,  and  so  near  a  neighbour 
to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its  population  was  in  part  formed  out 
of  these  nations,  and  many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the 
oilier.  Tradition  describes  the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers 
were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and  outcasts  from  all  the  countries 
about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  very 
earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Tilienses,  and 
Lureres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have  been  Sabines  ; 
and  iu  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects  their 
name  with  that  of  the  Etruscan  Lucumones,  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans.  We  know  that  for  all  points  o  detail, 
and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of  time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is 
very  possible  that  all  the  Etruscan  rites  and  usages  came  iu  with  the 
Tarquiuii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period.  But  the 
mixture  of  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  hill,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to 
the  Sab'Me  women,  seem  to  shew  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine 
were  a  n  ixed  race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that 
of  the  Latins.  We  may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of 
the  Maiiiertini  of  a  more  historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  reso- 
lute adventurers  from  various  parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupu- 
lous how  they  used  them.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility 
greatly  resembled  that  of  the  larger  band  of  adventurers  who  followed 
the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were  the  founders  of  the  no- 
bility of  England.  The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome,  were  divided  into 
the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  from  whatever 
circumstances  they  may  have  risen.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided 
into  ten  smaller  bodies  called  curire  ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted 
of  thirty  curiae :  the  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty 
centuries  which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  repre- 
sented by  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each 
century  were  exactly  a  hundred,  is  apparently  unfounded. 

We  see,  then,  that  this  city,  which  afterward  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  was  at  this  time  but  a  large  village.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
Uhoured  with  the  plough  in  an  unproductive  soil.  Every  one  made  choice 
of  the  spot  he  meant  to  cultivate;  and,  until  the  taking  of  Home  by  the 
Gauls,  364  years  after  its  foundation,  it  was  rather  to  be  called  a  mass  of 
separated  dwellings  than  a  regularly  built  city.  Whereas,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  thirty  thousand  paces, 
without  including  (he  part  that  approached  the  Tiber,  which  was  twenty 
thousand;  independent,  also,  of  the  suburbs.  Its  embellishments  were 
superb  and  prodigious.  But  to  return  to  the  first  foundation  of  Rome. 
There  were  very  few  women  at  this  time  among  the  Romans ;  and  their 
neighbours  being  unwilling  to  marry  their  daughters  to  these  heroic  rob- 
bi  rs,  Komulus  caused  public  games  to  be  exhibited,  at  which  many  of  the 
Salii.'ie  women  weie  present,  who  were  seized  by  the  Romans.  This 
conduct  produced  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  which  terminated  in 
their  tmion.  Romulus  being  acknowledged  king,  endeavoured  to  civilize 
his  new  subjects;  and,  having  ascertained  their  number,  which  was  3,000 
men,  lie  divided  iheui  into  three  tribes  of  1,000  each,  and  each  tribe  into 
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ten  curias  of  100  eacli.  Ho  employed  by  turns  force  and  address  to  com. 
plete  the  work  he  had  begun:  be  formed  a  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  men;  and  chose  lor  his  council  one  huudred  old  men,  oral 
least  such  as  had  experience  to  recommend  them.  To  these  he  gave  the 
name  of  senators.  Komulus  governed  happily  during  five  years  wiih  Ta- 
tius,  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  government :  but  Tatius  being  killed 
at  Lavinium,  Romulus  was  left  sole  possessor  of  the  sovereign  power. 
He  conquered  the  Fidente  and  the  Veientes ;  and  cemented,  by  salutiiry 
lawf,  the  strength  and  tranquility  of  Rome  ;  but  afterward,  aiming  to  be- 
come  a  despot,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  senate. 

After  an  mterregnum,  Numa  Pompilius  was  elected  king.  The  amiable 
and  humane  disposition  of  this  prince  softened  the  warlike  and  ferocious 
temper  of  the  Romans.  To  restain  them  from  outrage  and  barbarity,  he 
pietended  to  have  received  his  instruction  from  the  nymph  Kgeria;  an 
artifice  which  had  the  desired  effect.  His  reign  was  pacific  throughout; 
he  inspired  the  people  with  a  love  of  religion  and  peace ;  he  encouraged 
agriculture ;  amended  the  calendar ;  moderated  the  laws  relative  to  pater- 
nal authority ;  created  the  pontiffs,  the  vestals,  Ac,  and  died  justly  regret- 
ted by  the  people,  who  lamented  him  as  a  futuer  and  a  king.  It  was  Numa 
who  established  the  different  religious  ceremonies  and  orders  of  priests; 
namely,  thirty  curicmes,  or  priests  of  the  curiae,  one  for  each ;  three  Ham- 
ens,  or  prie^'s  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quiriuus ;  three  hundred  ccleres,  or 
sacrificersj  n  body  of  augurs,  who  interpreted  signs,  dreams,  dec;  four 
vestal  virgins,  priestesses  of  Vesta,  leading  a  life  of  continence,  and  pre- 
serving a  perpetual  fire  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess;  the  salii  who  had 
charge  of  twelve  sacred  shields,  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mais ;  feciales, 
or  heralds  ;  and  pontifices,  who  presided  over  all  religious  affairs.  The 
latter  formed  a  college,  the  head  of  which  was  termed  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  and  was  generally  some  eminent  person  in  the  state,  as  the  kiajr, 
consul,  or  emperor.  There  was  another  class  of  ministers  of  religion, 
called  haruspices,  who  pretended  to  foretell  events  by  inspecting  the  en- 
trails of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifices;  but  Numa  did  not  allow  such  sacri- 
fices in  his  reign. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  his  successor,  was  an  ambitions  and  intrepid  prince, 
who  delighted  in  war;  he  defeated  the  Fidenates  and  the  iSabines.  and 
demolished  Alba.  The  Horatii  and  the  Ciiraiii  were  chosen  to  fight  •'  -"e 
against  three ;  two  of  the  Horatii  being  killed,  the  remaining  one  ^ 
course  to  stratagem,  and  by  that  means  conquered  his  adversaries 
having  gained  tlie  victory,  he  killed  his  sister  for  sheddingf  leprs  It..  .ii><: 
oftheCuratii.  Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have  died  by  a  thunderbolt,  but 
more  probably  by  conspiracy.  The  fine  disposition  of  Numa  reappeared 
in  Ancus  Martins,  a  friend  to  the  arts,  to  religion,  a  i';  to  peace.  The 
Latins,  mistaking  the  character  of  Ancus,  made  war  upon  him  ;  but  were 
soon  taught  that  he  was  equally  capable  of  humbling  iiis  enemies  as  of 
making  his  people  happy  ;  he  subdued  the  Veientes,  the  Fidenates,  and 
the  Vulseians.  He  embellish»'d  Rome,  built  pubic;  prisons,  and  founded  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Tarquin  the  Elder,  descended  from  an  illustrious  family 
of  Corinth,  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Ancus.  The  introduction  of 
plebeians  into  the  senate,  the  decoration  of  Rome  with  super!)  edifices,  and 
the  foundation  of  thecapilol,  were  the  principal  events  of  his  reign.  Ser- 
vius  Tulliiis,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  succeeded  Tarquin  in  the  Roman 
throne.  He  subdued  the  enemies  of  Rome,  enacted  salutary  laws,  en- 
larged the  city,  established  quit-rents,  and  a  body  of  magistrates  tojudijo 
particular  causes.  Having  formed  the  design  of  making  his  subjects  free, 
It  was  his  iiiteiUiou  to  change  the  form  of  government  from  a  monarchy 
to  that  of  a  republic;  but,  being  murdered  by  Tarquin,  who  siurceuded 
him  on  the  throne,  this  generous  resolution  was  prevented  from  fulfilmnnt. 
He  reigned  gloriously,  and  cemented  the  union  between  Rome  and  tiie 
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neiff'ibmirin'T  state".  He  was  the  first  Roman  king  who  stanipdi  coin. 
Tarqiiiii  the  Supcrli,  a  prou.i  and  ferocious  tyrant,  mounted  the  throne 
(fitr  liaving  murJered  Servius  TuUius,  his  wife's  father.  He  formed 
projects  disgraceful  to  his  country.  He  delighted  in  luxury  and  debauch- 
ery; paying  little  regard  to  the  established  laws,  he  oppressed  the  psople 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  senate,  a  body  instituted  with  so  much 
wisdom,  atid  who  already  began  to  be  the  immovable  rampart  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  The  Romans  in  this  reign  triumphed  over  the  Sabines  and 
(he  Volscians,  and  finished  the  capitol.  The  excesses  and  despotism  of 
Tarqiiin  and  his  sons  increased  so  ipuch  the  public  hatred  against  him, 
that  he  was  precipitated  from  a  throne  which  he  disgraced. 

It  is  observable,  in  this  sketch  of  the  Roman  history,  that  the  Greeks 
were,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  Romans  when  their  state  was  in 
its  infancy;  the  Romans  never  quitting  their  huts  upon  the  seven  hills, 
but  to  make  captives  of  women,  and  pillage  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Tiie  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  were  occupied  in  defending  their  liberties  : 
they  repulsed  large  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Persians ;  and  they  cultivated 
and  brouglit  to  perfection  the  fine  arts,  of  wliich  the  Romans  were  almost 
lotally  ignorant  until  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  ferocity  and 
spirit  of  rapine  which  prevailed  among  the  first  Romans,  one  might  sup- 
puse  would  have  induced  the  surrounding  nations  to  exterminate  them: 
but  the  necessities  which  urged  them  to  commit  depredations,  animated 
their  courage,  and  rendered  their  acts  of  injustice  irresistible.  They  were 
Buccessl'ul  in  war,  from  being  inured  to  it;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  centu- 
ries, they  had  conquered  all  the  nations  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  thu  river 
Euphrates. 

The  Roman  Repubuc. 

This  republic,  hereafter  so  celebrated,  commenced  with  the  expulsion 
of  Tarqiiin,  the  last  king  of  Rome;  and  it  having  been  declared  by  the 
tenate  that  he  had  forfeited  the  royal  dignity,  they  elected  two  chief 
msgistrates.  called  consuls,  whose  power  was  to  last  only  one  year. 
The  cuiisiils  had  several  other  magistrates  subordinate  to  them,  such  as 
praeiors,  magistrates  whose  office  it  was  to  render  justice  :  tribunes,  the 
magisirali's  of  the  people :  they  might  oppose  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
other  iiiiigistrates,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable : 
qiiaistiirs,  officers  who  took  charge  of  the  public  money :  aidiles,  officers 
who  superintended  the  buildings,  and  the  exhibition  of  public  games  :  ctn- 
sors,  officers  whose  business  it  was  to  rate  the  people,  and  inspect  and 
correct  ilicir  manners :  proconsuls,  magistrates  commissioned  to  govern 
provinces  with  consular  authority  ;  and,  on  particular  occasions,  a  dictator 
was  appointed,  who  possessed  sovereign  authority. 

This  revolution  was  the  epoch  of  the  glory  of  Rome.  Each  consul 
exerted  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  during  his  short  admiuistra- 
ti!)ii,  in  order  to  merit  a  future  election;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
ei'iiiDiistrateu  itself  from  the  (irst  consulates.  Valerius,  i'amou.s  for  iii» 
viclories,  became  suspected ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  plebeians,  a  law  was 
made,  which  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  people,  after  condemnation  from 
the  senate  and  consuls,  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  of  a  Roma.i 
citizen  was  intended.  In  the  meantime  the  Tarquins  were  busy  in  solicit- 
iiijT  the  neighbouring  nations  to  avenge  their  quarrel.  Porscniia,  king  of 
Ktruriii,  marched  against  Rome,  and  reduced  it  to  the  greatest  extremities , 
but  the  spirit  shown  by  the  republicans  astonished  their  enemies,  who 
could  no  longer  resist  their  impetuosity  ;  and  from  this  time  the  Tarquins 
lost  all  hope.  The  jealousy  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the 
patricians  and  tl  e  plebeians  augmented  rather  than  abated :  the  lattei 
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thought  the  power  invested  in  the  consuls  too  great,  although  it  had  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  V"alerian  law.  They  iieeordingly  retired  to 
the  sacred  mountain,  and  violent  measures  were  used  in  vain  to  reduce 
them ;  but  the  mild  and  simple  eloauence  of  Meneniiis  Agrippa  induced 
Ihem  to  listen  to  terms  of  aecomodation.  They  demanded  a  magistrate 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  their  interests' 
and  defend  them  against  the  intrigues  of  the  consuls  and  the  senate- 
accordingly,  tribunes  were  created,  and  established  by  a  law,  denominated' 
sacred,  and  which  in  some  measure  relieved  them  from  the  yoke  of  aris- 
tocracy, now  become  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  despotism  of  their  kings. 

The  Roman  people  ccmtinued  to  be  everywhere  successful  in  battle  • 
but  their  intestine  divisions  brought  them  frequently  into  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Coriolaims,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals,  was  Lan- 
ished  by  a  popular  faction,  and  his  services  wholly  forgotten.  EnrEped 
at  their  ingratitude,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ilie  Volscians,  marcned 
against  his  country,  and  would  probably  have  become  its  conqueror,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  prevailed  on  him  to  desist 
from  his  enterprise,  Spurius  Cassius,  aspiring  at  tyranny,  proposed  the 
agrarian  law,  and  thereby  opened  a  new  source  of  discord ;  he  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  death  destined  for  the  punishment  of  traitors. 
Soon  after  this,  Cincinnatus  quitted  his  plough  for  the  good  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  he  left  his  field  for  the  city;  and  his  peaceful  rustic  employment  for 
the  rude  clamour  of  war.  This  celebrated  character  suppressed,  during 
the  consulate,  the  factions  of  the  tribunes ;  and,  while  dictator,  defeated 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  After  having  performed  several  other  actions 
which  added  glory  to  his  character,  he  augmented  it  by  another  superior 
to  them  all ;  that  of  returning  to  his  plough  without  ambition,  but  with  the 
honest  pride  of  having  served  his  country. 

The  imperfection  of  the  laws  in  a  nation  so  addicted  to  war  as  the  Ro- 
mans, obliged  the  people  of  Rome  to  borrow,  from  those  of  Athens,  the 
laws  of  Solon.  The  decemvirs,  to  whom  the  examination  of  these  laws 
was  committed,  adopted  those  which  appeared  to  thein  most  eligible ;  pro- 
fiting by  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  Greeks  had  done  by  the  Kjryp- 
lians.  After  having  digested  them,  titey  delayed  to  put  them  in  force, 
and  governed  with  desfwtic  authority.  The  ill  success  against  the 
.(Equites  and  Sabines  ;  the  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  man  of  great 
valour,  but  obscure  birth,  who  had  opposed  their  tyranny ;  the  reciprocal 
hatred  subsisting  between  the  army  and  the  senate;  and,  lastly,  the  death 
of  Virginia,  stabbed  by  her  father  to  save  her  from  the  dishonour  intend- 
ed her  by  Appius,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  their  power  and  despotism; 
and  the  same  crime  which  had  proved  fatal  to  monarchy,  was  the  ruin  ol 
the  decemvirate. 

The  consuls  and  the  military  tribunes  succeeded  each  other  alternately 
during  seventy-eight  years,  in  which  time  the  enemies  of  Rome  reaped 
considerable  advantages  from  their  internal  dissensions.  Camillus,  who 
opposed  the  tribunes  concerning  the  agrarian  law,  was  banished.  Rome 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  who  plundered  and  burnt  great  part 
of  It.  Camillus  was  recalled,  and  made  dictator:  he  entirely  defeated  the 
invadetc  and  Home  arose  from  its  ashes  wi'h  additional  splendour.  The 
people,  pro  ■noted  by  the  tribunes,  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  Rome, 
and  transferri..'g  the  republic  to  the  Veicntes  ;  but  Camillus  opposed  the 
design,  and  turned  their  restless  thoughts  toward  military  achieve 
ments.  He  began  with  the  Samnites,  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  hitherto 
unconqucred.  A  long  and  bloody  war  took  place.  The  senate  punished 
with  extreme  severity,  the  treason  of  some  of  the  Roman  troops,  who 
charmed  with  the  climate  of  Padua,  where  they  lay  in  garrison,  formed  a 
design  of  murdering  the  inhabitant.s,  and  establishing  ihemselv(  s  in  the 
p'tssesision  of  their  country.     Manlius  had  his  son  put  to  death,  aUliuugb 
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a  conqupror,  for  fightiiiij  without  orders.  About  the  same  time  the  ramous 
warofl'^milatii  called  the  celebruled  Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  At-live  and 
restless,  he  whs  coniiiiualiy  forming  schemes,  and  occupied  himself  more 
in  the  alTnirs  of  others  than  in  his  own.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
miliiary  '"■'»  hut  totally  ignorant  of  that  of  governing.  In  addition  to  the 
opposiiion  of  his  army  to  that  of  the  Roman,  he  introduced  elephants  into 
Ihc  field,  wliicli  being  new  to  the  Roman  troops,  was  the  cause  of  their 
discomfiture.  But,  being  aware  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  his  oppo- 
nents, he  solicited  an  alliance  with  them  through  the  means  of  the  orator 
Cyneas.  He  attempted  to  corrupt,  by  presents,  the  virtue  of  Fabricius. 
He  passed  into  Sicily,  with  a  view  to  su(!cour  that  island  against  the  Car- 
tliagiiiians.  And  afterwards  returning  to  Italy,  he  abandoned  them  entire- 
ly, filled  with  veneration  for  a  people  whose  courage  and  constancy  he 
was  utiable  even  to  shake. 

Rome  now  began  to  fix  the  attention  of  strangers.  It  received  ambas 
sadnrs  from,  and  accepted  an  alliance  with,  Ptuiemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Kgypt'  ''"'  enlightened  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  About  this 
lime  luxury  was  first  introduced  among  the  Roman  people,  the  source  of 
all  their  future  misfortunes.  It  destroyed  republican  virtue;  it  debilitated 
their  courage;  and  was  thus,  eventually,  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
Rome.  The  siege  of  Messina  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  union  with 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  caused  the  first  Punic  war.  Hiero  soon  after 
formed  an  alliance  with  :he  Romans,  and  remained  ever  after  faithful  to 
their  cause.  The  love  of  glory  rendered  them  as  unconquerable  on  the 
sea  as  they  had  before  been  on  the  h.nd.  Sicily,  the  object  of  their  ambi- 
tion, was  the  witness  of  their  naval  victories.  Africa  herself  trembled  at 
thesiglit  of  her  fleets.  However,  Xaiitippus,  the  Lacedeinonian,  whom 
the  Carthaginians,  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  deprived  of  his  life,  defeat- 
ed and  made  prisoner  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Regiilus.  The  Cartha- 
ginians demanded  peace,  and  Reguliis  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  em- 
bassadors, opposed  the  treaty,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  love  of  his  country: 
he  relumed  to  Carthage  to  meet  the  most  horrid  death  that  enraged  Car- 
ihagiiiians  could  inflict.  Hamilcar  was  afterwards  defeated,  which  ter- 
minated the  first  Punic  war. 

The  sieije  and  conquest  of  Saguntum,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
iTians,  save  birth  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Hannibal,  already  famous  for 
his  brilliant  success  in  Spain,  who  had  from  his  infancy  been  taught  to 
regard  the  Romans  with  detestation,  advanced  towards  Italy  at  the  head 
of  an  army ;  crossed  the  Rhone ;  traversed  the  Alps  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter; defeated  Scipio  on  the  banks  of  the  Vesin  ;  was  conqueror  at  Tre- 
bia,  Thrasymenus,  and  Cannnc;  and  filled  Rome  itself  with  alarm.  The 
pleasures  of  Capua,  it  is  said,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  winter, 
saved  U(imc  from  destruction.  It  gave  the  Pamans  lime  to  recover  from 
the  CDiisteriialion  which  his  rapid  progress  had  occasioned  ;  they  collect- 
ed all  their  force,  and  rose  more  terrible  than  ever,  by  their  constancy, 
their  discipline,  their  courage,  and  their  policy.  Their  numerous  victo- 
ries astonished  Spain  and  .Sicilj'.  They  declared  war  against  Philip,  the 
ally  of  Carthage  ;  took  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  Capua ;  defeated  Aa- 
drubal;  and  all  Spain  submitted  to  the  younger  Scipio.  This  general 
went  into  Africa,  and,  by  his  successes,  obliged  Hannibal  to  quit  Kurope 
and  return  home.  The  interview  between  these  two  great  generals  has- 
tened the  battle  of  Zama,  where  every  manceuvrc  in  the  art  of  war  was 
displayed.  Scipio  was  ttu  conqueror,  and  the  Roman  senate  dictated  the 
conditions  of  peace.  This  victory  augmented  the  already  immoderate 
ainhition  of  Rome,  which  threatened  the  world  with  slavery. 

Haniiiba',  after  having  passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  declare  war  against  the  Romans  ' 
returned  to  Bilhynia ;  but  fuarinj;  that  h:  I'hould  be  delivered  up  to  his  in- 
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veieratc  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poison.  TI;u  war  with 
IMiilip,  kiiiff  of  Macfdon,  and  afterwards  with  Perseus,  his  son,  was  a 
remurkablo  epocli.  Philip,  after  having  suffered  great  loss,  made  peace 
wiih  tlio  {{oiiians;  but  Perseus,  with  a  view  of  recovering  back  what  his 
father  hill  lost,  renewed  a  war  whieh  deprived  i>im  both  of  liberty  and 
life,  and  reihiced  the  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province.  Antiochiis,  king  of 
Syria,  wiio  had  di'clared  war  against  the  Romans  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  ILmnihal,  was  likewise  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  to  cede 
all  the  country  he  possessed  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Tauriis. 

The  Romans  beheld  with  pain  the  existence  of  Carthage,  and  eagerly 
soiiglit  an  occasion  to  commence  hostilities.  An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  The  Carthaginians  being  at  war  with  Maj^sinissa,  kino  ol 
Numidia,  the  Romans  armed  in  his  favour,  and  sent  a  strong  fo/ce  airaiiist 
Carihaye  itself.  The  Cartlrjginians  defended  themselves  (iourageously 
but  the  Roman  (;oininander,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  becoming  master 
of  it,  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  carried  with  him  its  riches  to  Rome.  Thus 
ended  ilio  third  Punic  war;  and  thus  fell  Carthage,  the  ancient  and  pow- 
erful rival  of  Rome,  B.C.  147.  Carthage  was  originally  a  colony  from 
'J'yre,  founded  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  70  years  before  the  ioiinda. 
lion  of  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  a  commonwealth,  governed  by  a  senate 
and  magistrates,  annually  elected;  and  had  risen  to  great  wealth  and pow. 
er  by  its  commercial  enterprise,  at  the  coinmencemtnt  of  hostilities  wiih 
Rome.  Upon  a  philosophical  examination  of  these  two  republics,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  give  Rome  the  superiority 
over  t^irtliage: — Isl.  Two  opposing  parties  continually  divided  the  sen. 
ate  of  Carthage  :  the  rich  were  constantly  advocates  for  peace;  the  poor 
for  war,  expecting  therc^by  to  enrich  themselves  by  its  spoils.  2dly.  Av- 
arice dii.'lated  all  their  deliberations;  they  conquered  but  to  air.ass 
wealth.  .'Jdly.  Carthage,  not  having  any  allies,  had  not  the  assistance 
of  auxiliaries.  The  only  advantage  which  they  possessed  over  the  Ro. 
mans,  consisted  in  the  superiority  of  their  marine.  4tlily.  The  stale  was 
poor,  and  individuals  were  very  ri(!h.  At  Rome,  the  love  of  war  was  the 
spirit  that  animated  all  orders  of  the  slate.  Kvery  man  was  a  soldier; 
glory  decided  every  thing.  They  were  :imbitious  of  the  einpiid  of  the 
world  ;  they  opposed  to  undisciplined  troops,  citizens  on  whose  couraire 
and  virtue  they  could  depend;  and  they  had  allies  without  number  disper- 
sed around  them.  The  destruction  of  Carthage  increased  the  ambition  o( 
the  Romans.  They  marched  an  army  against  the  cities  of  (ireece,  which 
were  in  league  against  their  power,  and  obliged  them  to  submit;  but  not 
before  the  city  of  Corinlii  had  been  taken,  and  destroyed.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  revolted  about  the  same  time,  were  defeated  ;  and  the  takinj  of 
Numantia  brought  all  Spain  under  their  power. 

To  these  triumphs  abroad,  intestine  divisions  often  succeeded.  Tibe. 
rius  Gracchus,  and  afterwards  Cains  Gracchus  caused  the  plebeians  lore- 
v(di  against  tlie  aristocracy.  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  being  dissatisfi- 
ed with  the  manner  in  which  Micipsa,  his  father,  had  disposed  of  the  king 
doiii, — having  divided  it  between  himself  and  his  two  brotlier.«,— canstd 
them  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  found  means,  for  some  time,  by  presents,  lo 
render  tiie  Romans  favourable  to  his  schemes  ;  but  being  attacked  by 
them,  Metelhis  took  several  places  from  him.  At  length,  Mariu?,  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  but  of  great  military  talents,  being  elected  consul,  put 
an  end  to  this  war;  and  Jugnriha  was  led  in  ca.jtivity  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  of  hunger.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutoi  i,  the  Cimbri,  and  otiici 
northern  nations,  who  had  made  irruptions  in;o  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy: 
and  during  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  twelve  years,  signalized  him- 
self by  his  ability  and  his  courage.  'I'lie  people  of  Italy  took  up  Hnn. 
a^^ainst  Rome,  lor  having  refused  them  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Thi;- 
uisurrection  was  the  m  jre  difficult  to  overcome,  as  the  insurgents  wow 
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ncrfectly  acquainted  witli  tho  iniiitary  iliscipliiie  of  llie  Roninns.  The 
nale  liisiirmeil  a  part  ol'  tlicin,  by  an  niquiesconce  wiili  p;ut  of  llicir  de- 
Miids;  ai"l  l'"**  ii'ist»l^i:"  policy  was  tlui  orcus^ioii  of  h  civil  war.  It  was 
folloucd  by  lliat  of  Milhridates  of  r)ntiis,  ilio  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  am'  l^at  of  the  gladiators.  Milhridatcs,  king  of  Poiitns,  powerful 
ami  priiii'l.  >'•''  hrave  and  active,  and  as  implacable  in  his  hatred  to  Homo 
as  Hannibal,  determined,  if  possible,  to  humble  that  haughty  republic, 
lie  began  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans  within  his  territory  :  he 
next  reduced  severid  Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  and  caused  a  Konian  gen- 
eral 10  be  murdered.  Sylla,  the  consul,  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
till,  war;  but  Marius,  by  his  intrig^ues,  not  only  caused  him  to  be  removed, 
1,111  olilained  the  appointment  for  himself.  This  proceeding  brought  on 
the  civil  war  po  destructive  in  its  consequences  both  to  Italy  and  Spain: 
tolhe  latter  .Serlorius,  the  parlizan  of  Marius,  had  retired.  Sylla  joined 
to  courage  and  activity  immense  wealth  and  suavity  of  manners,  which 
eavc  hiin  considerably  the  advantage  over  Marius,  who  died  in  ilie  second 
vearortlio  civil  war.  Milhiidjtes  having  been  defeated  both  by  sea  and 
land,  solicited  peace,  which  was  granted  to  him:  but  Murena,  one  of  the 
iiputi'iiaiits  of  Sylla,  having  infri.iged  ihe  treaty,  the  war  recommenced. 
Miiliriiiales  prevailed  upon  Tigrunes,  king  of  Armenia  Major,  to  engage 
in  the  quarrel :  by  his  assistance,  he  defeated  the  Romans,  and  invailed 
Ititliyiiia.  The  consul  Lucullus  then  marc^ied  against  Mithridates,  entirc- 
Iv disconcerted  his  measures,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Armenia 
two  successive  victories,  which  he  gained  over  the  Armenians,  would 
have  furnished  him  with  tlio  means  of  dictating  the  terms  of  peace,  i( 
(ilabrloM  had  not  been  appointed  in  his  place.  Under  this  consul,  Mithri- 
dates recovered  his  losses,  and  ravaged  Cappadocia :  but  Pompey,  already 
rendered  fiinous  for  his  bravery  in  (he  war  against  (hd  pirates  of  Cilicia, 
which  ho  terminated  in  forty  days,  being  appointed  to  the  (.omtnand,  drove 
Miihrulates  out  of  Pontns,  pursued  him  to  Armenia,  and  defeated  him  on 
Ihebaiiksof  the  Kuphratfs,  where,  ill  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.  Thus  terminated  a  war  which  had  lasted,  with  un- 
abatiiig  fnry,  twenty  years.  Pompey  returned  to  itome  crowned  with 
laurel,  Hiiii  possessed  (»f  immense  riches. 

During  the  lime  of  Rome's  victories  abroad,  great  dissensions  prevailed 
at  home.  The  slaves,  contrary  to  their  iiurlinations,  had  been  compelled 
til  become  gladiators.  Spartacus,  one  of  them,  found  means  to  escape 
from  the  school  at  Capua,  and  assemble  a  considerable  army,  whose 
slandarils  bore  the  word,  "  liberty,"  as  a  motto.  Ho  defeated  the  Romans 
in  several  engagements;  but  was  at  length  totally  routed  by  Licinius 
CrassuS'  .Spartacus,  perceiving  the  alternative  was  no  other  than  to 
be  made  a  prisoner,  or  to  die,  was  killed  in  battle,  fighting  heroically.  A 
new  conspiracy  exposed  Koine  to  the  greatest  danger.  Lucius  Sergius 
Catiline,  a  man  of  high  birth,  but  plunged  in  debauchery  and  debt,  had 
formed  a  design  of  becoming  master  of  Rome.  Cicero,  the  orator,  dis- 
rnvered  the  plot.  The  army  raised  for  his  nefarious  purpose,  was  routed, 
Citihiie  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  accomplices  taken  and  beheaded 
Sylla,  having  set  a  bad  example,  seveiul  Romans  ihere  were,  who,  pus- 
sessiiig  equally  his  ambition,  but  wanting  his  abililiei),  aspired  at  sovereign 
authority.  But  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Ciesar,  more  bold  and  more  active 
ihm  their  competitors,  divided  the  government  between  them.  This 
aiHliiioii  was  termed  the  first  triumvirate.  CiEsar,  however,  would 
have  no  equal ;  Pompey  disdai.ied  to  have  a  superior ;  and  IhJ  rivalry  of 
these  two  powerful  men  soon  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Cicsar 
obtained  the  consulate,  and  with  it  the  government  of  (iaul  for  five  years. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  remained  at  Rome,  while  Oxsar  was  busied  in  ex- 
tending his  conquests,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness. 
He  attached  Pompey  to  his  interests,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar 
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riiige;  and,  ioiiiitu;  valour  with  policy,  he  "ijrnaiizod  liimsolf  by  Uic  great 
est  mitiliiry  iMittrpiises.  llo  (itruiiled  itio  Swiss,  who  hiid  fiukavourcj 
to  estuhlish  ihciiiHclvfs  in  Frapche  Comti';;  subdued  Ariovisius,  king  ol 
the  (mtiiuiiis,  who  liad  iuv.iUed  that  proviiK.-f ;  conquered  the  Heli^miis ,), 
Fleming's,  i.ud  reduced  with  wonderful  facility  the  whole  of  (Jiml,  ||g 
invaded  llriiain,  and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  tim  inhal)iianls.  All  these 
achievenu  Ills  were  nerlortned  in  the  space  of  eight  years.  Crassun  hav. 
ing  b<:en  kdlcd  in  a  battle  with  the  Parlliiaiis,  and  the  daughter  of  Osar' 
the  wife  of  Pompey,  being  dead,  I'ompcy  beheld  with  ii  jealous  eyu  ihi' 
brilliant  mlions  of  his  father-in-law,  and  sought  by  every  means  in  hlj 
power,  lo  nnder  him  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  he  even  endeavoured  lo 
<lcpii»e  him  of  his  government.  Cicsar,  assured  of  the  fidelity  of ;,], 
troops,  ..larched  directly  to  Home,  when  Pompey  and  his  parlizaus  immo 
diately  'baiidoned  it. 

Caesar  had  now  become  a  perpetual  dictator;  ho  gained  the  people  by 
his  bounties,  by  his  valour,  and  his  wisdom,  and  intimidated  his  encniitj 
He  pursued  Pompey  to  tireece.  After  several  events,  those  great  rivali 
met  on  ihe  plains  of  Pharsalia;  and  viiitory  declared  in  favour  of  C.xsar 
who  ivi.j  as  remarkable  for  his  clemency  after  the  battle,  as  he  hud  been 
for  his  bravery  during  the  engagement.  The  vanquished  Poinpcy  relirei] 
into  lOpypt.  i'lolemy,  king  of  that  country,  iliinkiiig  thereby  to  ninb  his 
court  to  Ca-f,ar,  had  him  ass'.issiiiated,  and  sent  his  head  to  thai  conqueror 
who  could  ii'/t  refrain  from  shedding  tears  to  the  memorv  of  so  great  a 
man.  li  '.?a'J  at  lliis  period  that  Ca.'sar  became  acquainted  with  Cleopatra 
whom  lie  caused  to  be  i.roclaimed  queen  of  Kgypl,  her  brother,  Ptolemy, 
huvinsr  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  marched  against  Phariiaces,  the 
son  of  Mithridules,  whom  he  conquered  with  so  much  case  that  he  lliouijhl 
three  words  were  surticient  to  umiounce  his  victory — "  Veni,  fifii,  uici," 
Two  sons  of  Pompey  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father; 
but  foriur.e  was  unpropitious  to  their  designs;  after  an  obstinate  batije, 
their  aiiny  was  defeated.  Caius  Pompey,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed;  and 
it  was  Willi  extreme  difficulty  that  the  youngest  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
coiiqu<>ror  It  was  in  this  war  that  Cato,  disdaining  to  survive  liberty, 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  Utica.  Cnesar  returned  to  Italy;  but,  in- 
flated with  his  extraordinary  success,  displayed  more  ostentation  and 
pride  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Rome  groaned  under  the  intolerable 
yoke  he  had  imposed;  and  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him, 
he  was  assassinated  by  Brutus  in  the  senate. 

Lepidiis  iind  Antony,  lieutenants  of  Caisar,  breathed  extreme  vengeance. 
Antony  ex.imined  the  will  of  the  dictator;  and  by  it  he  had  adopted  Oc 
tavius,  the  son  of  his  sister  Julia.  He  bequeathed  his  gantt-iis  to  the 
people,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  each  particular  citizen.  There  were  like- 
wise l"gacies  to  several  of  the  conspirators,  particularly  to  Brutus,  with 
reversion  lo  Ociavius.  The  funeral  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
the  appearance  of  the  veteran  soldiers  in  tears,  who  threw  their  arms  and 
crowns  upon  the  funeral  [iilc  of  their  illustrious  general,  and  the  cries  uf 
the  Roman  ladies,  transported  the  people  with  rage  aganist  the  coi.spira 
tors,  whose  houses  and  property  they  burnt.  It  was  thus  that  the  people 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  misery  and  slavery.  Ociavius,  who 
was  ill  CJreece  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  murder,  did  not,  on  his  return 
to  Rinne.  find  Antony  disposed  to  relinquish  the  power  he  had  assumed 
in  his  absence,  liruius  possessed  the  government  of  Gaul,  which  Antony 
now  olitained  of  the  people,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  he 
marched,  aided  by  Octavius,  against  Htutns,  in  order  to  dispossess  him 
thereof  by  firce.  This  conduct  ofTeiided  the  senators.  Aiiiony  being 
defeated,  went  lo  Lepidus,  then  in  Gaul ;  and  the  senate  conlirmed  Druius 
in  his  ofliee.  Octavius,  highly  oRended  at  this  action  of  the  seJMte,  funned 
an  alliance  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  ;  and  this  union  formed  the  second 
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iniimviralc.  It  wis  ajjrccJ  ltnt\vecii  ihoui,  that  Italy,  ami  the  coast, 
should  tu;  ill  coniiiioti;  tliit  Antony  should  commaml  in  Oaiil,  l.cp  diis  in 
Sniiiiii  iiiid  Octavius  ill  ATricu  aad  Sicily.  Lcpidiis  r(Miitiiii»!d  at  Uoino  to 
(liiciiil  Italy  i  while  Antony  and  Octavius  wore  cni[)loyed  in  combating 
t'lissiiis  and  Uriilus.  Thus  all  thoir  common  enemies  were  immolated  in 
ilii!  caiisf!  "f '•'*'  triumvirate,  and  their  particular  friends  were  Bacriflced 
10  the  resiintnient  of  each  triumvir.  Octavius  destroyeil  ("icero.  His 
head  Slid  hands  beiuK  severed  from  his  body,  wore  fastened  to  the  tribune, 
where  that  great  orator  had  so  often  astonished  Home  by  his  elouueiicc. 
Antony  abandoned  his  uncle,  Lepidus  his  brother.  Three  hundred  seiia- 
lors,  and  four  thousand  knitrhts,  were  proscribed.  Thus  Home  became 
the  llieaire  of  horror  and  infamy;  and  the  cruelties  were  renewed  that 
li.vl  been  heretofore  practised  in  the  contest  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 

Ill  the  meantime,  Cas.sius  and  Urutus  were  defeated  at  Pliilippi:  and 
rail)  of  them  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
ilie  haiiils  of  the  conqueror.  Octavius  returned  to  Rome  ;  Antony  went 
into  Asia.  He  there  cited  Cleopatra  to  apjiear  before  his  tribunal,  for 
having  taken  part  with  the  assassins  of  Cicsar;  becoming  enamoured  with 
liir  beauty,  he  sacrificed  thereto  his  glory  and  his  interest.  He  did  not 
return  to  Italy  I'or  upwards  of  a  year,  when  he  married  Octavia,  sister  to 
Ucliivius,  and  widow  of  Marcellus,  A  new  division  of  the  empire  now 
took  place ;  all  the  eastern  parts  were  ceded  to  Antony,  the  western  to 
Oiiavius,  and  Africa  to  Lepidus,  who  contested  Sicily  with  Octavius.  Le- 
piduD,  deserted  by  his  friends,  was  exiled  to  a  small  town  in  Latium. 
\niony,  fascinated  by  the  ciiarms  of  tMeopalra,  employed  his  time  in 
giving  superb  entertainments,  iiiKlc'ad  of  attcndiii<(  to  the  concerns  of  his 
army.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  to  the  senate ;  but  they 
were  incensed  at  his  iieplecl,  and  declared  war  against  him.  'I'he  armies 
nui  at  Actium,  where  Octavius  gained  that  celebrated  victory,  which 
nnleliiin  master  of  the  whole  Roman  republic.  Cleopatra,  alarmed, set 
sill  for  the  Peloponnesus;  and  Antony  abandoned  his  Heet,  and  the  em" 
piri'of  half  the  world,  to  accompany  his  inistri^ss  to  H;jypt.  Heiiig  pur- 
sued by  his  conqueror,  lie  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to 
liisiife.  Cleopatra  shut  herself  within  the  temple  of  Antony,  where  she 
appliudan  asp  to  her  bosom,  and  expired  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  her 
Kiiiiuated  admirer.  Octavius  now  returned  to  Home,  and  had  a  public 
iriiimph  during  tiiree  days.  Having  become  sule  master,  he  feigned  a  de- 
sire to  resign  his  authority,  and  demanded  the  advice  of  Agrippa  and 
Mee^inas.  The  former  a<lvised  him  to  re-cstablisii  the  repuhlii;;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  being  contrary,  and  Octavius  abiding  by  it,  the  slavery 
of  Uonie  was  decided.  He  left  some  appear.tnco  of  authority  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  in  dividing  with  them  the  provinces  of  the  empire; 
but  reserved  to  himself  all  those  in  which  the  troops  were  st.i'.i'tued,  that 
he  miglit  at  all  times  bo  master  of  the  army.  Thus  com.nenced  the 
mightiest  monarchy  tiiat  any  age  has  produced. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  astonishing 
i!id  rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman  empire.  1st.  The  indignity  with  which 
lliey  treated  all  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  within  their 
power;  being  as  ambitious  of  becoming  masters  of  their  persons  as  of 
ilieir  dominions,  in  order  that  they  might  load  them  with  chains,  drag 
them  in  triumph  after  their  chariots,  and  put  them  to  ignominious  deaths; 
aiiJ  as  these  princes  were,  almost  without  exception,  devoted  to  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  they  beheld  Rome  with  terror  and  humility ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  an  army  of  veterans  was  enougii  to  redui;e  them  to  servituile. 
i'.hl  Kxperience  having'  taught  the  Roman  senate  how  much  the  piMtple 
of  Kurope  were  better  adapted  to  war  than  those  of  Asia,  it  prohi  liied 
entirely  tlie  people  of  Asia  from  coming  into  Knrope,  and  the  Kurofieana 
from  going  into  Asia.    3rd.  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  being  all  the 
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then  known  world,  the  scnatt)  decided,  bcforo  tlioir  own  Irifmnals,  all  tng 
qiiiiricls  which  took  place  between  the  dependent  kinjfs  and  tiicirsiilm.pj, 
and  between  different  niiticniH.  These  they  terminHted  aeconhinf  lo  ihej,' 
pleasure,  nhvays  enfeebling  those  from  whom  they  had  anytliiii({  to  fear- 
and,  on  the  contrary,  snpportingf  those  from  whom  they  had  anylliinif  to 
hope.  4tli.  When  any  two  nations,  over  whoso  quarrels  the  senate  hml 
no  immediate  right  of  decision,  commenced  war  with  each  otlujr,  ihp 
Hoinaiis  always  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  wlip. 
Ihcr  their  assistance  had  been  inplored  or  not.  The  stronger  lie'injj  re- 
duced, the  one  through  fear,  and  the  other  through  gratitude,  submiiicd  to 
chains  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  then  assumed  to  themselves  the 
lilies  of  protectors  of  the  distressed,  supporters  of  the  weak,  nm!  the 
avengers  of  wrongs;  and  these  brilliant  lilies  contributed  as  iniicii  lo 
extend  and  confirm  their  authority,  as  it  made  them  beloved  by  ihuse 
whom  they  had  it  in  Iheir  power  lo  serve,  and  feared  by  those  who  dread- 
ed their  punishment.  6th.  The  senate  always  accustomed  itself  to  upcak 
in  the  haughtiest  manner  lo  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  nations  lo 
whom  they  gave  audience;  and  if,  in  return,  the  Romans  were  trcaipd 
with  contempt,  lliey  complained  loudly  of  the  vitdalion  of  their  rights, and 
of  the  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  they  do. 
dared  war  against  those  who  would  not  submit  to  their  insolence  or  Haiif  r 
their  pride.  Olli.  When  they  were  determined  lo  make  war  upon  niiy 
nation,  they  allied  Ihemselves  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at  wlinsc 
charge  it  was  carried  on.  They  always  had  in  their  neighboiirlumda 
second  army,  before  they  risked  a  battle  with  the  first;  and  a  tjiinj  in 
Home,  ready  upon  all  occasions;  these  important  precautions  rendered 
their  legions  inexhaustible.  7th.  When  they  foresaw  a  probability  of 
having  to  encounter  two  nations  at  the  same  time,  they  negotiated  wah 
the  weakest,  who  generally  accepted,  with  avidity,  the  offer  of  peace.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  ditricult  lo  form  a  powerful  league  against  the  IJomaiis, 
because,  as  ihey  were  implacable  in  their  resentments  against  their  cnp- 
mies,  they  intimidated,  by  their  approach,  all  those  who  had  formed  plmj 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  The  senate,  although  proud,  iind 
addicted  to  vengeance,  were,  nevertheless,  perfect  masters  of  the  art  o| 
dissimulation,  when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  revenge  an  injury;  thiv 
sometimes  even  refused  sulficient  satisfaction  when  offered  it,  at  a  tune 
they  were  oilierwise  employed,  that  the  right  of  reprisal  might  still  riMiiain, 
and  which  they  intended  to  exercise,  when  a  more  favourable  opportuiiiiy 
presented  itself.  Thus  they  never  made  war  but  when  it  was  convenient 
to  their  interests.  8tli.  if  any  general,  after  having  received  a  chuck, 
made  an  inglorious  peace,  the  senate  always  refused  to  ratify  it.  Thus 
the  prisoners  of  war,  which  the  conquerors  had  spared,  and  released  upon 
their  parole,  appeared  again  in  arms  under  a  new  chief.  These  were  the 
more  terrible,  as  they  had  to  efface,  by  their  valour,  the  disgrace  which 
they  had  formerly  sustained.  The  general  who  was  the  author  of  the 
Jreaty,  was  delivered  up  to  the  enemy ;  and  this  was  termed,  by  the  senate, 
1  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  9ili.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  eneinv 
enfeebled  by  defeat,  demanded  peace,  the  senate  appeared  sitisfied  wiih 
the  conditions  they  offered,  and  accepted  their  terms  :  in  the  meiiilimp, 
having  rectified  their  legions,  they  would  express  a  dislike  to  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  negotiation,  and  offer  others  with  which  they  knew  the 
snemy  would  not  comply.  The  war  then  rceommenced;  and  the  enemy, 
in  hopes  of  pe.ic«,  having  neglected  their  army,  were  presently  siiMnd. 
lOih.  When  the  Romans  were  at  war  wiih  a  prince,  if  his  children  betrayed 
him,  his  subjects  revolted,  or  his  allies  deserted  him,  the  senate  afforded 
them  an  asylum,  and  declared  them  their  allies:  this  title  rendered  saeiid 
all  those  who  received  it,  and  it  protected  them  in  the  commis'iioii  of  ;d! 
'•riinea  that  might  be  useful  to  the  state.     Uih.  Kvery  treaty  of  peac« 
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#iis  concliidod  with  an  alliiiiicc;  tlint  ia  to  say,  an  hmorahlo  Rorvittidc; 
bKMimf  ilic  allies  «tf  Koiih!  wrni  olilijji'd  to  iiHHiat  her  in  all  her  wars,  and 
foiiM  not  undertake  any  wiilioiil  lirr  parlicipilioii,  and  H((ainMt  her  cno- 
inicK.  Tliiit  "lie  nation  t!(in(|u«:red  anollier,  weukeiunjr  ttinmBclves,  and 
«iren;,'llienuii{  n<iiu('.  Thin  MpeeifH  of  alliance  was,  neverilielftss,  eonrted, 
ullio  IJiiinaiis  uould  not  HuH'tT  any  oilier  nation  to  oppose  those  whom 
ll,i.y  pr.itteteil.  I'-'th.  The  first  condition  of  every  treaty,  was  a  siipuia- 
liuii  for  a  triliiiie  to  Home;  with  which,  however  exorbitant,  the  other 
(•iinirariiiij:  puiy  was  ohliijed  to  comply,  or  deliver  np,  as  a  Nccurity  for 
ill  dom,  ll"'i'  frontiers.  13lh.  That  ihe  repetition  of  conqni-st  should  not 
diiniiiisli  llic  Itiirsl  of  glory  amoiii{  the  troopH,  the  greatest  part  of  the  plun- 
ilfrtiikeii  wag  divided  anions  them  ;  it  llieieft)re  appeared  as  if  the  senate 
niado  war  not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  vol- 
iiniiirily  I'lilisted  in  their  service.  The  itomaii  dDiiiinion  was  thereby 
cxH'iuli'd  with  the  greater  certainty,  and,  as  it  were,  insensibly  ;  being  hid 
iinlcr  the  exterior  and  seducing  names  of  friendship,  of  protiction,  and  of 
lihcnliiy.  l"t''  '"''P  nations  siibmitled  to  Iho  Roman  arms  with  less 
r(  icliiiice,  because  there  seemed  nothing  terrible  in  the  yoke  ihey  iin- 
IKiscil;  they  were  left  in  the  possession  of  their  laws,  manners,  and 
liii;iipi{;e :  thus  they  appeared  liberal  as  friends  ;  but  llie  entire  subjection 
ofik'ir  trilmtaries,  allhou(fh  profrressive,  was  positively  certain. 

Tlitis  war,  and  u  strict  adherence  to  political  maxims,  by  deforces  raised 
lioiiH)  to  almost  universal  monarchy.  Ttieii  success  was  viewed  with  as 
mill  ii  HSioiiishment  by  the  nations  which  they  subjugated,  as  wo  regard, 
v,iiii  wonder,  the  exploits  of  their  Scipios,  iheir  Syllas,  and  their  Cicsars 

The  ItoMAN  Kmi'ire. 

We  have  seen  Cocsar,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  in  the  fields  of  Pliar- 
siha,  return  triumphant  to  itome,  and  assassinated  by  Urulusnnd  Cassiiis 
intliesriiale.  Antony,  under  the  pretence  of  avenging  his  death,  united 
hiinsilf  with  F.epidus  and  Octaviiis  the  nephew  of  Osar.  Octavius,  dis- 
iliiiiiiiig  a  division  of  the  empire,  found  means  to  quarrel  with  them  hoth, 
iVfiiitcd  them  in  succession,  returned  crowned  wiili  victory  to  Uot.ie,  and 
;i<-iiiiii(d  the  name  of  Augustus.     From  the  lime  of  Julius  Ca<aar,  the  re- 

ulijic  took  the  name  of  empire  ;  and  ihosi;  wlio  were  at  the  head  of  its 
j.ivcriimenl  were  denominated  emperors.  The  first  twelve  assumed  the 
niiiie  of  CcEsar,  that  is  to  say,  from  Julius  fajsar  to  Domitian.  Augustus, 
ihi'  first  emperor,  was  a  most  fortunate  warrior,  and  a  profound  pcditician. 
Ills  liberality  to  llie  pt^oplc,  his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  and  his  love  of  the 
iris  mill  sciences,  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  proscrip- 
loiis  which  had  taken  place  during  the  wars  which  had  distracted  the 
piiipire  at  Ihe  commencement  of  his  career.  During  liis  reign,  Biscay, 
D.ilmitia,  Kgypt,  Paiiiioiiia,  Aquintainc,  lllyricum,  Rliania,  the  country  of 
ihe  Viiidelicians,  and  ail  the  maritime  towns  in  l'ontus,be(!ame  subject  to 
I'll'  Homan  state.  He  defeated  the  (iermans,  the  Partliiaiis,  and  the 
l.'iiiaiis,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  happy  monarch.     The  reign 

lAii^'Ustiis  was  remarkable  for  liierary  characters,  among  whom  were 
Viruil,  author  of  the  iHiieid  ;  Horace,  of  Odes,  Satires,  and  K[iislles ;  and 
Dml,  of  the  Metamorphoses,  and  other  poems.  It  has  since  be(!ome  a 
jrovcrbial  expression  to  call  any  period,  when  the  literature  of  a  nation 
'3  particularly  cultivated,  its  Auuusian  age.  The  reign  of  Augustus  was 
il^d  distinguished  by  the  birth  of  Jesus  C'hrist,  which  took  place  in  the 
¥(  vpii  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  from  llie  foundation  of  Rome,  and  ii, 
ilic  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aiigiisliis.  Tiberius,  who  had  married 
llie  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  abandoned 
liimsclf  to  voluptuousness,  and  governed  by  his  ministers.  His  cruelty 
md  avarice  rendered  him  an  object  of  general  detestation.     Incapablo  of 
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distinfruisliing  himself  in  the  field,  he  left  the  conduct  of  his  wars  to  his 
geiienils.  Geiinaiiicus  defeated  the  Germans,  and  Tiberius  rewarded iijj 
services  by  ordering  him  to  be  poisoned.  This  monster  of  perfidy,  iiurrnt- 
itude,  and  cruelty,  died  at  Campania,  in  the  seventy-eighth  yeiir  of  hii 
age.  In  the  cigiiteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Jesus  Ciirist  was  put  lo  dealli  at 
Jerusalem. 

Tlie  Pratorian  Guards  were  a  body  of  10,000  men,  under  the  especial 
orders  of  tiie  prfctor  of  J{ome,  who  was  usually  also  one  of  llie  consuls,  or 
subsequently  the  emperor.  They  were  r|uartered  by  Augustus,  in  siiiall 
detachmenis,  in  different  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  Tiberius  brouglit  them  ail  to 
Kome,  and  fixed  tliem  in  its  neighbourhood  in  a  fortified  camp.  T|iey 
soon  found  the  unarmed  and  timid  populace  of  Home  too  feeble  lo oppose 
them,  and  took  upon  tiiemselves  the  nomination  or  disposal  of  the  enipir- 
ors.  Caius  Cicsar,  called  also  Caligula,  was  the  son  of  Oermanicus,  grand- 
son of  Drusus,  and  great  nephew  of  Tiberius;  and  succeeded  to  the  impe. 
rial  dignity  in  tlie  twenty-fifth  year  of  \\\n  age.  His  life  was  a  comimied 
scene  of  debauchery,  worse,  even,  tlian  that  of  his  predecessor.  II9 
made  war  against  the  Suabian  Germans,  without  displaying  liie  least  pro- 
mise of  military  talents.  He  was  killed  in  his  pulace,  in  the  twcMly-iiinth 
year  of  his  age.  Claudius,  uncle  and  successor  to  Caligula,  gave  by  turns 
symptoms  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  folly  and  cruelty.  He  made 
war  upon  IJritain,  which  he  reduced :  at  liis  return  he  had  a  triuniph,  and 
took  the  name  of  Hritanmcus.  lln  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  llu 
was  the  husband  of  IMessalina,  so  dishonoured  by  her  licentious  life. 

Nero,  the  son  of  Domitiau  yh^nobarbus  and  Agri[)pina,  daiigiiter  of  der- 
manicus,  and  sister  lo  Caligula,  began  his  reign  by  aspiring  to  virtues 
which  he  did  not  possess.  'I'his  seeming  goodness  was,  however,  of  sliDri 
duration;  he  threw  otTtlie  mask,  and  appeared  to  the  people  in  his  true 
character.  He  tarnished  the  reputation,  and  diminished  the  power  of  tiie 
Roman  empire.  He  never  undertook  any  military  expedition;  htit  suffer- 
ed  the  Partliians  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Armenia,  and  ohjijjcd  the 
Roman  legions  to  [)as8  under  the  yoke.  He  had  Rome  set  on  (ire,  and 
put  his  own  mother,  his  preceptor,  and  several  other  persons  to  death  in 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  manner.  At  length  the  senate  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  conductcij,  ipiiie 
naked,  with  his  head  between  the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork,  tlir(ius;h  llie 
streets  of  Kome  ;  then  to  be  whipped  to  death,  and  afterward  to  be  tlirown 
from  a  high  nick  into  the  Tiber.  Nero  saved  himself  from  this  sciiteiice 
by  self-murder,  at  tlie  house  of  one  of  his  freedmeii  in  the  country,  at  the 
age  of  tiiirty-lwo  years,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  re'gn.  In  Ins  person 
the  family  of  Augustus  became  extinct. 

Sergiiis  (ialba,  a  senator,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was, at  the  age 
of  sixty-liire(^,  [)r()claiine(l  emperor  by  the  .Spaniards  and  the  (iaiils;  aiil 
iiis  (tlection  was  approved  by  the  whole  army.  He  possessed  some  virtue, 
but  it  was  echpsed  iiy  his  cruelty  and  his  avarice.  He  f;:!!  into  the  snare 
which  he  had  laid  for  f)tlio,  and  was  killed  at  Kome  in  tin;  seventh  iiionih 
from  his  election.  Otiio  succeeded  as  emperor,  lit?  imitcd  in  liisjiersini' 
the  extremes  of  valour  and  effemiiiairy.  Having  lieiMi  overcome  in  battle 
by  Vitelliiis,  his  competitor,  he  staljbed  himself,  being  in  the  ihirly-t'iglilh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninety-fifth  day  i>f  his  reign.  Vitellius  inouiilcd 
the  im|)erial  throne  afti-r  the  death  of  Ollio,  He  reigned  wiiliniil  lionoiir, 
and  was  cmel  in  his  government.  He  killed  Sabiiiiis,  the  brollicr  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  burned  him  with  thecapilol.  He  was  an  cxiri'ine  glultmi,  and 
was  killed  by  an  oHlcer  in  the  serviire  of  V'es|)asian,  in  the  (ifiv-sevenlh 
year  of  liis  age.  having  rtiigned  eight  months  and  one  day.  Mis  body, 
after  having  been  dragged  through  Koine,  was  thrown  iiiio  the  Tiher- 

Vespasian  siicceedeii  to  the  piir|)le.  He  l)rought  under  the  Uoinan 
yoke   many  powerful   nations  ;  he  took   Jerusalem,  and   eutcied  it  in 
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triumph  with  his  son  Titus.  His  deatn  was  much  rogrclt<>d  by  the  ticiniit 
111(1  the  people.  He  was  good-tempered,  moderate,  humane,  witty,  capa- 
'[jlm,f  ffieruiship,  and,  on  tlin  whole,  the  greatest  emp-iror  since  Augustus 
Vitus  suciJeeded  his  father ;  he  was  perfectly  a  master  of  his  passions, 
ji](]  governed  the  empire  so  admirably  as  to  gain  tiie  name  of  the  "  Love 
tnidelight  of  ihe  Human  liace.^^  His  eloquence,  his  valour,  and  his  mod- 
erationrwherc  the  charms  by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
He  dif'd  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years,  eight 
iiionllis  and  twenty  days.  Domitian,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus. 
asceiulcd  the  throne.  He  abandoned  himself  to  every  vice,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  every  crime.  He  raised  many  considerable  edifices  in  Rome; 
aiid  was  killed  in  his  palace,  by  his  domestics,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
rcimi.  Nerva,  already  advanced  in  ago,  was  next  elected  emperor.  He 
governed  with  justice,  and  chose  Trajan  for  his  successor.  He  died  at 
liome  at  the  age  of  seventy,  having  reigned  four  months  and  eight  days, 
rpirrelted  by  a  people  whom  he  had  rendered  happy.  Trajan,  by  birth  a 
Sj°aiiiard,  succeeded  Nerva.  He  was  a  successful  soldier,  and  extended 
ihebDimils  of  the  Rom»n  empire.  He  whs  just,  and  an  enemy  to  (lattery 
ami  piivy  ;  lie  was  friendly,  am'  loved  his  subjects  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
ihiit  iiis  only  defects  were  a  love  of  war  and  wine.  He  died  in  Asia  in 
the  sixiy-ttiird  year  of  his  age.  Adrian  was  raised  to  the  throiu;  by  the 
means  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  He  had  a  happy  disposition  ;  was 
aprotfctor  of  the  arts,  and  of  artists;  and  his  greatest  ambition  was  to 
have  the  reputation  of  being  learned.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Grct'ii  language,  and  jealous  of  those  who  spoke  or  wrote  better  than  him- 
self.  He  abandoned  many  provinces  einiquered  by  Tnijan,  and  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Venus  on  mount  Calvary.  He  died  in  the  Campania 
of  Home  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Nismes,  suc- 
ceeded Adrian.  He  treated  his  subjects  as  his  children.  Liberality, 
demency,  and  alfability,  formed  oidy  a  part  of  the  good  qualities  of  this 
prince;  his  wit  was  polished,  his  sentiments  noble.  He  defeated  the 
IJrilons  by  his  generals.  He  repulsed  the  Moors,  and  took  part  of  Kgypt. 
His  death  took  place  at  a  country  seat  called  Lorium,  four  leagues  from 
Itnme,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Miircns  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Antoninus,  took  Lucius  Verus  as  hia 
rolleai,Mie  in  the  empire;  they  made  war  upon  llu;  Parlhians.  Lucius 
Verus  intended  to  command  in  person,  l)nt  stopped  at  Antioch,  and  gave 
his  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  who  defeated  the  I'arthians,  and  took  Seleu- 
cia,  nne  of  the  finest  cities  in  Syria.  Lucius  Verus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  iiad  a  triumph.  He  did  at  Venice,  of  apoplexy,  or  poison,  having 
reianed  nine  years.  After  the  death  of  Verus,  Manms  Aundius  governed 
;ih)iie,  with  all  the  wi.sdom  whicli  characterizes  a  good  prince.  He  over- 
came several  northern  nations,  and  sold  the  most  precious  part  of  his 
properly  to  compensate  his  soldiers,  rather  than  oppress  the  people. 
This  crowned  philosopher  would  serve  as  a  perfect  model  for  princes, 
if  his  extreme  kindness  had  not  sometimes  degenerated  intv)  weakness. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Coinmodus,  son  of  Aurelius,  but  unwor- 
thy ef  such  a  parent,  succeeded  liis  fattier  to  the  throne.  He  made  him- 
self detestable  by  his  debaucheries ;  but  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Germans.  After  having  practised  the  cruelties  of  a  Nero,  and 
the  vviekedness  of  a  Caligula,  by  sacrificing  the  wisest  among  the  Romans, 
and  ninrdering  his  wife  and  his  sister,  he  died,  as  is  supposed,  l)y  poison. 

Perlinax,  prefect  of  Rome,  succeeded  Coinmodus,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
He  wiis  originally  a  schoolmaster  in  Liguria,  which  he  quilted  for  a  mili- 
tary life.  In  endeavouring  to  establish  dicipline  in  the  army,  he  wa« 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  guard,  after  a  reign  of  twenly-foiir  days. 

Julian  usurped  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Fertinax  ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  his  rival,  Septimus  Severus,  and  was  slain  in  his  palace  in  the 
18 
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seventh  month  of  his  reign.  Severus,  who  had  already  nssumed  the 
title  of  emperor  in  Illyria,  succeeded  Julian.  He  defeated  and  killed 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  east.  He 
also  dtifeated  Clodius  Albin,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Ciesar  in  Gaul. 
He  subjugated  the  Parthians  and  the  Arabs,  and  joined  tu  his  mijitarv 
skill  the  reputation  of  learning.  In  England  he  built  the  famous  wail  in 
the  north,  which  extended  from  sea  to  8ea« — and  which  is  in  part  remain- 
ing at  this  hour— in  order  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
He  died  at  York,  after  having  reigned  gloriously  eighteen  years  and  four 
months. 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  sons  of  Severus,  were  elected  emperors. 
Caracalla  having  killed  Geta,  whom  the  senate  had  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  republic,  reigned  alone.  He  governed  tyrannically  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  infamous  and  degrading  vices.  He  carried  on  a  war 
with  some  success  against  the  Germans ;  and  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  Parthians,  when  he  was  killed  at  Edessa,  at  the  age  of  forly- 
three  years  ;  after  having  reigned  six  years  and  two  months,  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  Rom.in  people.  Here  we  date  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Macrinus  and  Diadamenis,  father  and  son,  were  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne.  They  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  after  having  reigned 
fourteen  months.     Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  surnamed  Heliogabalus, 

firiest  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army! 
le  was  a  monster  of  lasciviousness  ;  and  was,  with  his  mother  Semiasyra 
killed  by  the  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  two  years  and  eight  months! 
Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  the  last  emperor,  mounted  the  throne  at  the 
ageof  fifteen  years.  The  army  gave  him  the  name  of  Cassar,  and  the 
senate  of  Augustus.  He  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persians;  and 
was  noted  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  killed  in  Gaul, 
by  a  soldier  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years;  during  which  he  consoled  the  empire,  by  his  virtues  and  his  kind- 
ness, for  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Maximinian,  of  the  Gothic 
race,  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and, 
from  the  station  of  a  common  soldier,  arose  step  by  step  to  the  first  dig- 
nities  in  the  empire.  He  was  eight  feet  high,  and  a  most  voracious  glut- 
ton. He  commenced  his  reigr,  by  the  murder  of  his  best  friends,  and 
was  himself  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  Gordian  was  placed  upon  the 
imperial  throne  by  the  soldiers.  He  appointed  his  son  as  his  colleague, 
whom  he  sent  into  Africa  against  Capellian,  governor  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania.  The  younger  Gordian  was  vanquished  and  killed  by  the 
Numidians,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  Gordian  the  elder  died  with 
despair,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus,  the  first  the  son  of  a  smith,  and  the  latter  of 
noble  origin,  had  been  during  the  life-time  of  Maximinian  elected  emperors 
by  the  senate,  and  now  assumed  the  throne.  But  the  soldier?,  dissatis- 
fied with  their  election,  entered  their  palaces  and  massacred  them.  They 
then  set  up  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  whom  the  senate  had  also  declared 
Cffisar  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Gordian  H.,  invested  with  the 
purple,  opened  'iie  temple  of  Janus,  and  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  He  pursued  Sapor  to  the  confines  of 
Persia,  where  he  was  killed  through  the  treachery  of  Philip,  whom  he  had 
constituted  his  lieutenant.  The  Romans,  for  his  virtues,  ranked  him 
among  the  gods.  The  two  Philips,  father  and  son,  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors. The  father  was  the  son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  robbers.  Before  he 
came  into  Italy,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  Sapor.  He  abandoned  some 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  visited  Arabia ;  and  built,  at  the  place  oi 
his  birth,  a  city  which  he  cahed  Philipopolis.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Philips,  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  with  great  magnificence,  the  year  one 
thousand  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.     Philip,  the  father,  was  killed 
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lit  Verona,  and  the  son  at  Rome,  after  having  reigned  about  six  years. 

Decius  and  his  son,  who  had  been  sent  against  the  Scythians,  being  suc- 
cessful, received  from  the  soldiers  the  imperial  crown.  Decius  possessed 
,l,e  qualities  of  a  good  soldier  and  an  honest  man.  He,  however,  perse- 
cuted tlie  Christians  with  rigour,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  tiieir 
fanaticism.  After  having  reigned  two  years,  he,  together  with  his  son, 
perished  by  an  ambuscade  prepared  for  tiiem  by  Trebonianus  Gallus. 

Hoslilius  and  Galium  succeeded  Decius  in  the  empire.  Hostilius  had 
been  named  by  Decius  as  his  successor ;  but  he  died  soon  after  his  eleva- 
tion, with  the  plague,  at  Rome.  Gallus,  who  was  saluted  emperor  by  the 
legions,  divided  his  power  with  his  son  Volusius.  Lucinius,  brother  of 
Hoslilius.  prepared  to  fight  him,  but  was  abandoned,  and  killed  by  his  sol- 
diers in  lllyria.  Gallus  and  Volusius  marched  against  Emilius,  who  had 
revolted  in  Mccsia,  and  were  killed  at  Terano,  after  having  reigned  about 
uvo  years. 

Emilius,  an  African,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  which  had 
revolted  against  Gallus;  but  the  soldiers  having  learned  that  Valerian  had 
taken  the  purple  in  Gaul,  they  killed  Emilius,  after  having  reigned  three 
months.  Valerian,  and  Gallien,  his  son,  governed  the  empire  jointly 
They  were  unfortunate  in  their  wars,  particularly  in  that  carried  on  against 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  who  defeated  Valerian  in  Mesopotamia,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  treated  him  with  every  indignity.  Gallien  defeated  and 
killed  Ingcnuus,  who  had  taken  the  purple.  The  weakness  of  the  Roman 
government  had  encouraged  the  Germans,  who  made  irruptions  into  Gaul 
and  Italy.  At  the  same  time  the  governors  of  the  provinces  aimed  at 
becoiT^iiig  independent;  and  at  one  time  not  less  than  thirty  had  declared 
themselves  emperors.  Posthunius  usurped  the  empire  in  Gaul,  which  he 
governed  ten  years  by  his  valour  and  prudence.  He  laid  siege  to  May- 
ence,  which  had  revolted  at  the  solititationof  LoUius,  elected  emperor  by 
the  troops  he  commanded.  Posthumus  and  Lollius  were  killed  by  their 
own  soldiers.  Marius,  originally  a  blacksmith,  elected  emperor  after 
the  death  of  Posthumus,  was  killed  on  the  second  day  of  his  reign,  by  a 
soldier  who  had  been  his  boy  at  the  forge.  He  ran  his  sword  through  his 
body ;  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  thai  it  was  of  his  own  forging. 

Victoriiius  succeeded  Marius,  and  was  killed  at  Cologne,  by  a  writer, 
whose  wife  he  had  seduced.  Tetricus  succeeded  Victorious,  and  took 
the  purple  at  Uourdeaiix.  Gallus  succeeded,  and  was  killed  with  Vale- 
rian, his  brother,  at  Milan,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  Claudius  H. 
succeeded  Gallus.  He  totally  defeated  the  (ioths,  who  had  committed 
great  ravages  in  Greece.  His  modesty,  moderation,  equity,  and  other 
good  qualities,  gained  him  general  esteem.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  Quintillus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was 
saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  but  killed  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  his 
reign.  Aurelian  succeeded  Quintillus,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  valour 
and  his  prudence.  lie  defeated,  near  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  the  army 
of  Tetricus.  He  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  Zenobia,  a  celebrated  prin- 
cess. This  astonishing  woman,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Odenatus, 
who,  under  the  emperor  Gallus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  East,  com- 
manded the  amy  in  person  with  much  success.  Aurelian  took  her  pris 
oner,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  making  Zenobia  walk  before  his  cha- 
riot. She  possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  a  great  mind.  Aurelian 
was  assassinated  by  the  means  of  his  secretary,  in  the  road  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Heracleum. 

The  army  having  refused  at  this  time  to  bestow  the  imperial  throne,  the 
senate  resumed  its  ancient  right.  The  choice  fell  on  an  old  man.  named 
Tacitus.  He  died  in  the  sixth  month  of  his  reign.  He  was  just  and  en- 
lightened, perfectly  disinterested,  and  a  man  well  suited  to  close  the 
wounds  of  the  state.     Florian  succeeded  Tacitus,  his  brother ;  but  reigned 
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only  two  months  and  twenty  days.  The  prince  demanded  the  empire  at 
the  right  of  iiis  family.  Probua,  saluted  emperor  after  Florian,  was  of  ob 
scure  birth ;  but  he  possessed  heroic  valour;  he  drove  from  Gaul  the  tnanv 
barbarians  who  had  nearly  overrun  it.  He  defeated  Saturnmus  in  ihe 
east,  and  Proculus  and  Bonosus  near  Cologne,  usurpers  of  the  empire 
Probus  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  with  glory 
about  six  years.  Aurclius  Carus  succeeded  Probus;  and  soon  after  hi! 
had  been  named  Augustus,  he  created  his  sons,  Carinus  and  Numcrian 
Cxsars,  with  whom  lie  reigned  about  two  years.  He  defeated  the  Sulma' 
tians,  and  afterwards  the  Persians,  and  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  Numerian,  who  was  with  his  father  in  the  cast,  was 
assassinated  in  his  litter.  Carinus,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  west 
to  govern  Illyria,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  had,  by  his  crimes,  become  the  scourge 
of  tlie  human  race.  The  victorious  army  of  Persia  refused  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  saluted  Diocletian  as  emperor. 

Diocletian  was  no  sooner  elected  emperor  than  he  marched  against  Ca- 
rinus, and  defeated  him  in  a  general  battle  in  Mcesia.  He  bestowed  the 
name  of  Cxsar  on  Maximin,  surnamed  Hercules,  and  sent  him  into  Gaul 
to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  which  duty  he  soon  elTectively 
periormed.  Carausius,  general  of  part  of  tlie  troops  of  the  empire,  and 
whom  Maximin  had  ordered  to  be  killed,  took  the  purple,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Britain.  Achilleus  took  possession  of  Egypt ;  and  Narses  used 
every  effort  to  render  himself  master  of  tlie  east.  Diocletian  now  took 
for  his  colleague  in  office,  Maximin  Hercules,  and  named  him  Augustus- 
and  gave  the  title  of  Ca;sar  to  Constance  and  Galerus.  The  two  emperors 
accommodated  matters  with  Carausius.  They  defeated  the  Persians  un- 
der Narses,  and  on  their  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  superb 
triumph.  But  they  presently  grew  weary  of  their  grandeur,  and  both 
emperors  relinquishing  the  purple  on  the  same  day,  appeared  in  the  habit 
of  common  citizens;  Diocletian  at  Nicomede,  and  Maximin  at  Milan. 
The  former  retired  to  Salona,  in  Dalmalia;  the  latter  to  Lucania.  Dio- 
cletian was  a  philosopher,  possessing  a  commanding  genius.  Maximin 
was  fierce  and  cruel,  possessing  more  of  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  than 
the  genuis  of  a  general.  Constantius  Clorus  and  Galerus  were  declared 
emperors  by  the  senate.  These  two  princes  divided  the  empire  between 
them.  Constantius  had  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa;  Galerus,  Illyria,  Asia, 
and  the  east.  Constantius  died  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  wiiii  the 
character  of  a  just  prince. 

Constantine  the  Great,  son  of  Constantius,  was  elected  emperor  at 
York.  But  the  soldiers  of  the  prrotorian  guard,  who  had  revolted  at  Rome, 
gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximin  Hercules.  Maxi- 
min, who  now  felt  regret  at  having  resigned  the  purple,  left  Lucania,  and 
came  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  wrote  in  vain  to  Diocletian  to  re-assume 
the  i.  iperial  throne.  Galerus  sent  Severus  to  Rome,  to  oppose  .Maxen- 
tius. Severus  besieged  Rome,  but  was  betrayed,  and  defeated  ;  and  soon 
after  Maxentius  caused  him  to  be  strangled  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
Maximin  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dispossess  his  son,  Maxeiitiut<, 
retired  into  Gaul,  in  search  of  Constantine,  his  son-in-law,  with  a  design 
to  kill  him.  Fausta,  daughter  of  Maximin,  and  wife  of  Constantine,  beiny 
acquainted  with  the  design  of  her  father,  informed  her  husband.  Maxi- 
min, in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  fury  of  Constantine,  endeavoured 
to  embark  at  Marseilles  for  Italy,  but  was  killed  in  that  city  by  the  order 
of  Const.tntiiu'.  Galerus  honoured  Licinius  with  the  purple,  and  died  soou 
after.  The  Romans  at  this  time  obeyed  three  emperors ;  Constantine, 
Maxentius,  and  Licinius.     Constantine  possessed  talents  both  for  war  and 

folitics ;   he  defeated  the  army  of  Maxentius,  and  afterwards  attacked 
iicinius,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  having  defeated  him  in  severa; 
actions  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  vanquished  Licinius  surrendered  at  div 
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cretion  to  the  conqueror.  Licinius  retired  to  Thessalonia,  where  he  lived 
111  privacy  and  tranquility,  until  Constantinc,  hearing  that  he  was  alive, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Constantine,  now  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium,  which  he  named 
fjoii'siaiitinople.  Under  him  Christianity  began  to  flourisli ;  he  received 
baptism;  but,  although  he  was  a  nominal  Christian,  many  of  his  qualities 
were  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He  died  near  Nicomede. 
Consiautine  II.,  Constance,  and  Constantius,  divided  the  empire  between 
Iheni,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Constantine  their  father.  Constanline  had 
Spain,  Cinul,  and  the  Alps ;  Constance,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  East ;  Con- 
staiitius,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  This  division  was  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire. Constantine  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  brother  Conslanlius, 
who  perished  by  treason  a  little  time  after.  Constance,  sole  master  of 
ihc  empire,  reigned  twenty-four  years.  Destitute  of  glory,  weak,  and  in- 
consistent, he  was  neither  loved  nor  feared. 

Julian,  called  by  the  Christians  the  Apostate,  by  others  the  Philoso- 
pher, was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in  the  lifetime  of  Constance. 
This  prince  was  just,  frugal,  an  enemy  to  vain-glory  and  flattery,  and  af- 
fected to  hate  the  name  of  Christian.  He  died  a  hero  fighting  against  the 
Persians.  Jovian,  elected  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  governed 
,^iih  wisdom,  and  encouraged  Christianity.  He  reigned  about  eight 
months.  Valentinian  succeeded  Jovian  ;  he  joined  in  the  government  his 
brother  Valens.  They  divided  the  empire  of  the  East  and  the  empire  of 
ihe  West.  Valentinian  had  the  West,  and  Valens  the  East.  Gratian  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father  Valentinian.  Va- 
lens, defeated  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  who  were  established 
in  Thrace  and  menaced  Constantinople,  died  leaving  few  subjects  to  re- 
gret his  loss.  Gratian  appointed  Theodosius  governor  of  tiie  East,  where, 
bv  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  his  abhorrence  of  its  opponents,  and 
by  his  courage,  he  rendered  himself  popular.  Gratian  being  dead,  and 
Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  West,  being  assassinated  in  the  year  393,  and 
Theodosius  having  vanquished  Maximiis  and  Eugenius,  who  had  declared 
themselves  emperors,  re-united  the  whole  empire,  which  he  divided  be- 
tween his  sons.  After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  all  degenerated ;  and 
from  this  epoch  may  be  dated  the  fall  of  the  Romans.  The  decline 
of  the  Uoinan  empire,  in  fact,  followed  the  age  of  the  Antoiiines.  The 
efTeminale  and  luxurious  manners  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome ; 
the  vices  of  the  emperors;  the  means  by  which  they  rose  to  power;  the 
disposal  of  sovereignty  by  the  military ;  the  recruiting  of  the  army  by 
natives  of  Germany  and  other  barbarous  countries ;  and  the  increasing 
numbers  and  audacity  of  the  "barbarians,"  precipitated  Rome  from  that 
eminence  which  she  had  attained  during  the  consulate  and  the  firs-t  years 
of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  and  thereby  render  our 
sketch  of  Roman  history  the  more  complete,  we  sliall  now  make  some 
abridged  extracts  from  the  observations  of  a  modern  tourist.  M.  Galiffe, 
of  Geneva,  in  his  work  entitled  "Italy  and  its  inhabitants;"  and  conclude 
with  a  sliglit  historical  notice  of  Papal  Home,  or  States  of  the  Church. 

"If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Rome  under  the  kingly 
power,  from  the  tales  wliiiih  so  many  writers  have  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Koinan  history,  we  should  find  it  very  diffii-iilt  indeed  to  account  for 
the  astonishing  magnificence  of  its  earliest  monuments.  The  Cluaca 
^/aitma.iiiiilt  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  is,  I  bclievo,  the  most  stupendous  work 
i;nown  in  Europe— a  work  which  even  Egyptian  kings  might  have  ad- 
mired. The  Curia  Hostilia  oflTers  remains  of  similar  architecture ;  walls 
und  vaults,  built  with  stones  of  such  enormous  size,  and  so  closi'ly  joined, 
that  they  are  likely  enough  to  endure  to  the  end  of  the  world.  From 
these  reii\ains  alone  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  ridiculous  is  the  sup 
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position  that  the  common  people  were  of  any  consideration  in  the  siate 
Bnder  the  kings  of  Rome ;  they  were  slaves,  and  covld  be  nothing  else 
It  is  clear  thai  they  had  no  votes  to  give,  that  they  were  never  consulted 
that  the  public  resolutions  were  not  even  communicated  to  them,  exceol 
in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  know  what  duties  we're 
prescribed  for  their  performance ;  in  short,  that  they  were  very  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Russian  peasants  in  our  days— perhaps  rather 
M'orse  than  better.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aristoe 
racy  had  a  much  higher  degree  of  power  and  dignity  than  they  aregener 
ally  represented  and  supposed  to  have  possessed.  All  those  lords  who 
were  called  patricians,  were  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  chief,  whom 
they  called  king.  Their  more  immediate  armed  followers,  very  probablv 
formed  that  part  of  the  nation  called  populus  in  the  general  assemblies 
The  plebs  were  considered  as  far  below  the  populus,  which  its  name  indeed 
implies — a  name  more  expressive  than  polite;  but  politeness  to  that  por. 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilome  was  then  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"It  was  not  till  very  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  that  the  pie. 
beians  began  to  feel  that  they  were  human  beings,  and  that  the  distance 
at  which  they  were  kept  by  their  lords  began  to  wound  their  feelinos. 
And  it  is  probable,  that  they  would  never  have  dared  to  make  the  leiisi 
attempt  to  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  their  masters'  cattle  ji 
their  services  in  war  had  not,  by  slow  degrees,  opened  their  eyes  to  their 
disgraceful  situation.  In  time  of  peace  they  had  either  no  leisure  to 
make,  or  no  means  to  circulate,  observations  of  this  nature;  but  in  camps 
where  the  clients  of  dilTerent  patrons  were  necessarily  often  lodged 
together,  and  were  led  to  compare  their  respective  leaders,  to  talk  oftlieir 
deeds,  and  discuss  their  private  as  well  as  public  conduct,  they  could  not 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  extreme  difference 
which  existed  between  themselves  and  their  masters;  a  difference  not  to 
be  sufli(;ieiiily  accounted  for  by  any  disparity  uf  natural  means ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  habit  of  command  on  the  one  side,  and  that  nf  blind 
obedience  and  low  obsequiousness  on  the  other,  might  have  established  a 

Serceptible,  and  even  a  striking  diversity  of  features  as  well  as  of  temper 
elween  them.  That  diversity,  besitlea,  must  have  gradually  diminished, 
as  every  sucreeding  war  augmented  the  consequence,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlarged  the  feelings  and  the  understandings,  of  the  lower  classes. 

"  When  the  plebeians  had  achieved  a  complete  equality  of  rights  with 
the  patricians,  the  progress  of  the  Roman  republic  towards  universal  do- 
minion became,  from  the  mere  nature  of  things,  excessively  rapid. 
Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  that  the  first  plebeian  who  was 
made  consul  did  anything  in  particular  to  prove  himself  deserving  of  thai 
distinction,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  none  were  raised  to  the  dignity 
but  men  capable  of  illustrating  their  name  by  their  deeds — at  least  in  the 
earlier  times;  afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  grown  into  a  custom,  and  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul  had  ceased  to  be  a  parly-stroke.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patricians  were  deeply  interested  in  rivalling  and  excelling 
their  plebeian  colleagues  ;  so  that  this  double  motive  of  action  gave  pro- 
digious strength  to  the  government,  and  such  an  impetus  to  the  whole 
nation,  that  none  of  the  radical  defects  of  its  constitution  could  impede 
its  progress  through  a  long  series  of  conquests.  But  those  defects  stuck 
closely  to  it,  though  concealed  by  the  very  triumphs  which  seemed  u 
disprove  their  existence ;  and  they  penetrated  into  its  core,  and  gnawe/ 
its  vital  parts,  while  its  outward  appearance  inspired  terror  even  inlhena 
tions  among  whom  it  had  not  yet  curried  destruction. 

•'  The  religion  of  the  first  Komans  seems  to  have  been  more  simpk 
and  more  serious  that  that  of  other  heathen  nations.  They  were 
•trangers  to  that  immense  multitude  of  gods,  which  the  over-luxuriant 
imagination  of  the  Gieuks  and  Asiatics  had  created.    Their  gods  were 
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lew  in  number;  and  as  they  were  believed  to  be  virtuous  and  severe,  they 
urere  acitordingly  respected  and  feared.  Keligious  fear  too  frequently 
nroddces  superstition ;  the  Romans  were  extremely  superstitious.  Dut 
if  the  excess  of  their  credulity  made  tliein  attach  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tatice  to  ceremonies,  which  certainly  were  infmitely  more  absurd  tlian 
•ven  the  most  extravagant  practices  of  the  most  superstitious  sects  of 
Christians,  the  perfect  sincerity  of  belief  which  animated  every  class, 
Mve  them  a  moral  strength  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  tliose  early  times  their  priests  were  not  a 
ilipendiiiry  class  j  they  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  people  to  war,  and 
who  maintained  them  in  peace ;  without  whose  permission  and  inter- 
ference nothing  material  could  be  done,  and  who  introduced  some  particu- 
[at  relijiious  riles  into  every  action  of  life.  This  mixture  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiasucal  power  in  the  chief  of  every  noble  family,  over  his  children 
and  clients,  formed  such  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  that  no  external 
influence  could  have  broken  it ;  and  even  long  after  the  plebeians  had  ac- 
quired a  rank  in  society,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the 
slate,  they  hardly  dared  to  think  that  those  religious  rites  could  be  per- 
formed by  any  but  an  hereditary  patrician.  As  soon  as  they  began  to 
discover  that  they  could  perform  them  with  equal  efficacy  themselves, 
their  deep  respect  for  religion  received  a  wound  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  All  the  divinities  of  the  conquered  countries,  however  im- 
moral and  impure,  were  freely  admitted  and  adopted ;  and  they  complete- 
ly changed  the  nature  as  well  as  the  form  of  public  and  privat*  worship. 
The  great  men  began  to  be  as  free  in  their  speeches  on  the  subject,  as  the 
same  class  in  France  affected  to  be  during  the  last  two  reigns  of  the 
Bourbons.  Indifference  and  incredulity  glided  down  from  tlie  higher  to 
the  lower  classes;  and  that  Rome  wliicii  conquered  Carthage,  had  long 
ceased  to  to  exist,  when  Ciesar  made  himself  master  of  its  corpse.  The 
wiiidingsheet  was  indeed  more  brilliant  than  any  imperial  robe,  and 
seemed  an  object  well  worthy  of  his  ambition. 

"The  luxury  of  the  Romans  was  grmlually  carried  to  so  extravagant  a 
pitch,  that  the  wise  and  the  thinking  even  of  their  own  nation  were  shocked 
at,  and  condemned  it ;  but  idle  declamations  can  do  no  good  in  such 
cases.  Many  of  those  who  were  accounted  the  most  virtuous  and  best 
citizens,  were  infected  with  this  disorder,  and  delighted  in  it  hardly  less 
than  the  worst.  Hut  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  luxury 
to  e!"nloy  their  riches  in  raising  splendid  edifices,  for  the  astonishment  of 
p-^jteri.  '.     Posterity  was  nothing  to  them  ;  present  enjoyment  was  their 

Illy  car.  They  levelled  mountains,  they  digged  or  filled  up  lakes,  they 
ient  to  thv  extremities  of  the  earth  for  every  delicacy  ol  the  table  for 
rthich  each  country  was  renowned  ;  they  filled  a  great  number  of  elegant 
villas  with  t.  e  most  costly  furniture,  they  kept  an  immense  number  of 
servants  and  t  ..vea,  and  thus  they  squandered  tiiousands  of  millions,  of 
which  hardly  any  trace  remains  except  the  names  of  the  places  from 
whence  they  dated  elegant,  philosophical  epistles  to  their  friends !  The 
whole  space  beyond  the  Capitol  is  full  uf  ruins ;  and  tliose  ruins 
are  the  more  interesting,  as  the  names  of  but  very  few  of  them  are 
known.  The  form  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  hills,  has  been  changed 
by  the  immense  heaps  of  ruins  which  were  thrown  down  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town,  and  which  in  many  places  rose  up  to  the  level  of  those 
Duildings  which  towered  above  them  before.  Houses  have  been  built  iu 
places  where  none  existed  in  ancient  times  :  just  b<!cause  those  places 
liappcned  to  be  less  encumbered  with  ruins,  and  because  the  gromid  was 
more  solid.  Trees  have  been  planted  on  the  top  of  the  rubbish  wh'ch 
filled  up  some  streets,  more  particularly  the  Forum  Romanum.  But  Rome, 
fli  i(  It,  offtTs  abundance  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  a  man  of  taste  for 
years.    The  Colosseum  alone,  so  vast,  so  grand  (notwithstanding  defects 
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in  its  architecture)  is  so  uncommonly  picturesque  in  many  points  of  view 
that  it  well  deserves  to  be  visited.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  adimro  ihe 
Romans  of  former  times,  and  to  hate  their  present  governors,  in  ordur  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  this  majjnifieent  fragnieiit  of  anti(|uity.  '|'in,„ 
are  twelve  obelisks  in  Rome;  and  five  grand  pillars,  the  two  fiiifst  of 
which  are  those  called  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.  Tlio  first 
gives  its  name  to  a  square,  the  middle  of  which  has  beenexcavatt^iias  low 
down  as  the  level  of  the  ancient  place,  which  is,  if  I  rcnteniber  well,  ;ii),„,i 
eight  or  ten  feel  lower  than  that  of  the  buildings  around.  The'  other 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Piazzo  Colonna;  there  is  a  staircase  wiilnn 
it,  as  in  the  London  monument.  The  general  appearance  of  ijiese 
columns  is  very  agreeable  as  well  as  grand,  and  they  are  noble  decora 
tions  to  a  square.  The  Capitol  is  so  very  ditferent  from  w.'iat  it  was  j, 
ancient  times,  that  it  affords  but  little  satisfaction  at  first  sight ;  it  is,  how. 
ever,  far  from  being  so  insignificant  as  some  would  have  it  to  be,  aaj  jj 
grows  more  interesting  on  a  nearer  examination.  What  people  cull  the 
Cai)itol  at  present,  was  only  the  Intermontium  of  ancient  Home,  a  son  of 
midway  hill,  which  joined  the  Tarpeian  rock  'o  the  real  Capitoliue 
Mount.  The  latter  is  extremely  high,  as  one  may  easily  perceive  from 
the  church  of  Ara  CmU  on  its  top.  The  Tarpeian  rock  is  lower,  but  yet 
quite  lofty  enough  for  its  known  destination.  It  must  be  observed  that 
uie  Romans  were  far  from  posssessing  any  well-founded  preleiisioiis  to 
elegance;  they  imitated  the  Greeks  as  closely  as  they  could,  without  ever 
attaining:  to  their  pitch  of  excellence.  They  thought  there  could  never 
be  too  much  of  a  good  or  a  fine  thing;  and  thiy  crowded  temples,  houses 
statues,  obelisks,  and  every  sort  of  ornanitnt,  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
seemed  absurd  to  a  person  of  taste.  The  Ronnu  arms  conquered  the 
territory  of  Greece,  but  the  Grecian  accomplishments  subdued  the  Romans 
themselves;  and  the  latter  victory  was  more  glorious  than  the  former, 
which  was  only  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  disproportion  of  mere 
physical  force  between  the  combatants." 


PAPAL  ROMK,  OR  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Th2  name  of  Pope,  or  Father,  was  formerly  given  to  all  bishops.  But 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  VU.  it  has  bf  en  solely  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  temporal  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff  commenced  in 
times  very  remote.  Constantine  gave  to  the  church  of  Lateraii  up. 
wards  of  one  thousand  marks  in  gold,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
marks  in  silver,  besides  the  assignment  of  rents.  The  Popes,  charged 
with  sending  missionaries  to  the  east  and  west,  and  with  providing  for 
the  poor,  obtained  for  these  pious  purposes,  from  the  richer  Christians, 
without  much  trouble,  considerable  sums.  Tiie  emperors,  and  the  kings 
of  the  Lombards,  gave  to  the  Holy  Father  lands  in  various  parts;  and 
many  others,  by  gift,  and  by  will,  increased  his  patrimony.  In  the 
seventh  century  we  find  the  pontiff  possessed  of  great  riches  in  various 
countries,  and  exempted  from  tax  or  tribute.  The  Popes  formed  the 
design  to  render  themselves  independent.  Under  the  reign  of  Pepin, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  this  revolution  commenced  ;  and  it  was  completed 
under  that  of  his  son.  Adrian  I.  caused  money  to  be  coined  with  his 
name  ;  and  the  custom  "f  kissing  the  feet  of  the  Pope  began  about  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century,  when  they  assumed  regal  rights,  and  their 
power  and  riches  increased  rapidly.  Gregory  IV.  rebuilt  the  port  ol 
Ostia  ;  and  Leo  IV.  fortified  Rome  at  his  own  expense. 

The  election  of  Pope  has  been  different  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
•jhurch.  The  people,  and  the  clergy,  were  the  first  electors ;  and  tlie 
emperor  had  the  power  of  confirming  the  election,  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Simplicius,  in  483.     Odoaccr,  king  of  the  Heruli,  and  of  Italy,  made  a 
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tuv  which  struck  at  tlio  riglit  of  election,  under  pretence  of  remedying  the 
(iivisions  wiiioli  HOinctimes  took  place  on  the  election  of  a  pope.  This  law 
was  abolished  iihout  twenty  years  after,  in  the  fourteenth  council  of  Rome, 
hold  in  60'J,  under  Pope  Siinniacus,  with  the  consent  of  the  kin},'  Theodoric. 
Hut  this  prince,  who  was  an  Arian,  heeomin^'  cruel  towards  the  latter  end  of 
lii<  lil'i',  caufcd  Pope  John  to  be  laid  in  prison,  where  he  died  Miserably,  in 
jjo.  He  then  usurj)ed  to  hitUBelf  the  riyht  of  creating  a  pope,  and  named 
1,'iiie  pontifical  chair  Felix  IV. 

The  (iotliie  kings  who  succeeded  iiim  followed  his  example;  yet  not 
iMiurcly,  for  they  contented  themselves  with  confirming  the  election  which 
til,,  Ai'Tgy  had  made.  Justinian,  who  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Gotim 
i„  Italv,  and  after  him  the  other  emperors,  jirese.-ved  this  right;  and  they 
oliliiic'd  the  new-elected  pope  to  pay  u  sum  of  money  for  the  confirmation 
of  iiis  election.  Coiistaniine  Pogonat  delivered  the  church  from  this  ser- 
vitude and  c.Kaotion  in  681.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  iclinquisli- 
niciit  on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  they  always  preserved  some  authority 
ill  the  election  of  popes,  until  the  time  of  Louis  le  Dobonnaire,  in  824,  and 
ins  successors,  Lothaire  I.  and  Louis  II.,  who  ordained  that  the  election 
of  pones  should  henceforward  be  free,  and  canonical,  according  to  ancient 
uMige,  Parties  in  favour  of  the  difTerent  candidates  for  the  popedom 
Ii;id  now  arisen  to  a  great  height,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  schisms 
wliirh  followed  in  the  church.  The  emperors  were  obliged  to  take  on 
themsflves  the  right  of  election;  but  after  the  schism  of  Peter  and  Victor 
IV,  liad  been  extinguished,  all  the  cardinals  reunited  under  the  obedience 
of  Innocent  II.  After  his  death,  the  cardinals  were  the  only  electors  of 
Ci'lcstine  il.  in  1143 ;  since  which  time  they  have  been  in  full  possession 
oftiiis  privilege.  Ilonorius  III.  in  1216,  or,  according  to  others,  Gregory 
X,  in  1247,  ordained,  that  the  election  should  be  made  in  the  conclave. 
Tlie  conclave  is  a  pari  of  the  palace  of  the  Viiican,  composed  of  many 
nils,  where  the  cardinals  are  shut  up  for  election,  which  tikes  place  on 
die  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  pope. 

Tlie  pope  may  be  considered  under  four  different  titles :  first,  as  chief 
of  tlie  church ;  second,  as  patriarch  ;  third,  as  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and 
fiurth,  as  a  temporal  prince.  As  primate,  he  is  the  superior  of  all  the 
catholic  churches.  As  patriarch,  his  rights  extend  over  the  kingdoms 
311(1  provinces  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  As  bishop  of  Rome, 
he  exercises  in  the  diocese  of  Rome  the  ordinary  functions  which  he  has 
not  a  right  to  exercise  in  other  dioceses.  As  a  temporal  prince,  he  is 
suvereigii  of  Rome,  and  the  stales  which  have  been  acquired  by  donalian, 
or  by  proscription.  No  throne  upon  earth  has  been  filled  with  men  of 
more  exalted  genius,  higher  ambition,  or  more  depraved  vice,  ihan  tho 
pontifical  chair;  but  they  are  in  general  old  men,  well  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  world.  Tlieir  council  is  composed  of  men  resem- 
bling themselves ;  and  their  orders,  for  a  length  of  time,  embraced  almost 
the  universe.  Cardinal  Uraschi  (Pius  VL)  was  elected  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1775,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  (Ganginelli)  Clement 
\VI.  He  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1789  ;  or  rather  till  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
ivheii  he  was  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  carrying  on  against 
France,  by  the  emperor  and  other  potentates.  The  French  armies  having 
oicrnni  Italy,  seized  upon  R«me,  and  made  the  venerable  pontiff  prisoner 
in  1798;  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  into  France,  where  he  died  at 
Valoace,  in  August,  1799,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  1800  a  successor  to 
the  popedom  was  elected  at  Venice,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  VII. 
At  his  death  Leo  XIL  was  elected ;  who  in  18^9  was  succeeded  by 
i'lUsVIII. 

The  giivernment  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  no  one  being  eligible  to  fill 
m  civil  office  who  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  abbot.     The  pope  enacts 
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I'lintmnnts.     He  is  asslslfd.how- 
.1. iprisiiig  about  Br. -filly  iiicuibtrg- 


ull  Insvfl,  nnd  iinininates  to  allc-lc  linnl  r' 
ever,  liy  tin;  liiyli  colU'RO  of  carduiiU,  i' 

and  tlui  (lifTdruiil  branches  of  Ihe  jjovii  iiiu'ut  lire  conducied  each  by  con. 
gregati()ll^<,  wiili  a  cHrdinal  at  its  head.  The  laws  in  force  are  merely 
those  of  (he  Justinian  code ;  but  the  pope  has  power  to  alter  or  annul  nnv 
previous  laws.  UrigaiidHge  is  less  frequent  than  formerly;  but  the  police 
and  iho  law  are  still  very  defective;  assassinations  tind  other  crimes uf 
violence  daily  taking  place  without  the  perpetrators  being  ever  brought  to 
justice.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  alienation  of  church  domains  whs 
confirmed  ;  but  the  compensation  since  made  to  their  former  owners,  mni 
the  restoration  of  suppressed  churches  and  convents,  have  cost  the  gov- 
ernment prodigious  sums,  and  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the  finances.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  there  are  no 
fewer  than  eight  archbishops',  and  fifty-nine  bishops*  sees  ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Homo  there  is  a  clersymaii  for  every  ten  families.  It  js 
needless  to  add  that  this  superabundance  of  priests,  instead  of  prumotiiig 
religion  and  morality,  is,  in  fact,  a  principal  cause  of  their  low  state  in  the 
city.  The  outward  deportment  of  the  papal  court  is,  however,  at  present 
highly  decorous.  Those  times  so  disastrous  and  disgraceful,  when  the 
popes  had  so  many  nephews,  and  those  nephews  built  many  splendid 
palaces  and  villus,  called  by  the  Romans,  in  derision,  miracles  of  St. 
Peter,  are  now  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  Rome,  as  the  time  wiieii 
horses  were  made  consuls,  and  eunuchs  emperors. 


NAPLES. 


Of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  country  there  are  but  scanty  documents 
At  a  very  early  period  most  part  of  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  the  founders  of  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  They  received,  from  this 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Magna  Gr<Tcia.  But,  rapidly  as  the  Greek 
republics  of  Italy  rose  to  notice,  it  is  certain  that  luxury  and  corruption 
kept  equal  pace  with  their  prosperity;  and  in  the  time  of  I'olybius,  the 
very  name  of  Magna  Grxcia  was  disused.  Continental  Naples  submitted 
to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  the  republic,  subsequent  to  which  it 
underwent  many  vicissitudes.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became  a  prey  lo 
the  Goths.  Belisarius,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  took  Naples  in 
537.  Destined  to  pass  from  master  lo  master,  it  was  conquered  by  Tolila 
in  543.  The  Lombards  next  got  possession  of  it,  and  kept  it  until  Chu- 
Icmagne  put  an  end  to  that  kingdom.  His  successors  divided  it  with  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  the  latter  soon  after  became  its  sole  masters.  In 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saracens  possessed  Naples,  and  after 
them,  the  Normans.  Sicily  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
1058. 

The  French  formed  Naples  into  a  monarchy,  of  which  Roger  was  its 
first  king.  Constance,  last  princess  of  the  blood  of  Roger,  and  heiress 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  married,  in  1 186,  to  Henrj, 
son  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa.  This  marriage  was  the  source  of  great 
misfortunes.  At  length  this  family  became  extinct  in  1265,  when  Popf 
Clement  IV.  gave  the  investiture  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Chaile8,cuunluf 
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Anjou.  OharlcB  was  opposed  hy  Oonradin,  nephew  of  Manfroid,  who 
tame  Vom  Germiiny  to  dispute  with  him  iho  crown.  Charlus  defeated 
nim  ill  bailie,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  with  Frederic  of  Austria, 
caiispd  them  both  to  be  executed  in  the  market-place  of  Naples  in  12(j8. 
This  cxccnlion  made  the  king  detested  by  his  newsubjectH:  and  the 
French  in  Naples  were  equally  obnoxious  as  in  Sicily.  A  Frenchm-in  had 
cumiiiilted  in  Sicily  an  atrocious  act  of  viol»'nce  on  a  woman.  On  the 
morrow  after  Master,  1282,  the  people  assembled  together,  and  murdered 
every  Frenchman  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Provence.  The  innocent  perished  with  the  guilty,  and  the  blood 
of  Coiiradin  was  terribly  avenged. 

The  descendants  of  Charles  of  Anjou  possessed  the  crown  until  1384, 
when  Jane  1.  adopted,  by  her  will,  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  King 
John.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  Duras,  or  Durazzo,  a  cousin  of  Queen 
Jane,  cstiibiished  himself  upon  the  throne.  This  event  occasioned  a  long 
war  between  the  two  princes,  and  even  between  their  successors.  The 
posleriiy  of  Charles  Durazzo,  however,  maintained  their  situation,  while 
that  of  the  count  of  Anjou  also  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Naples.  June  II., 
last  sovereign  of  Naples,  of  the  house  of  Durazzo,  appointed,  by  lier  will, 
Rene  of  Anjou  as  her  successor,  which  gave  the  Anjouan  family  a  double 
rij[hl  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  Rene  never  possessed  it.  Alphonso,  king  of 
Arragon,  look  possession  of  Naples  and  the  crown. 

The  kings  of  Arragon  possessed  Naples  until  the  time  of  Charles  VIII., 
when  Louis  XII.  conquered  the  kingdom.  The  great  general,  (>onsalvo, 
of  Cordova,  drove  out  the  French  army.  Notwithstanding  tlic  treaty 
made  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  the 
former,  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  enjoyed  it  until  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  but  not  without  frequent  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans.  The 
revolt  of  1G47  was  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Massaniello,  a  fisher- 
man, who,  during  fifteen  days,  could  reckon  upward  of  100,000  men,  over 
whom  he  held  a  most  absolute  sway.  Ilenry,  duke  of  Guise,  a  knight- 
errant  of  his  day,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  rent  Naples 
asunder,  procured  himself  to  be  declared  king,  when,  after  he  had  been 
some  months  in  Naples,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards;  and  his 
partizans  not  only  disavowed  him,  but  submitted  to  his  conquerors. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  11.,  who  had  left  Philip  V.  as  the  inheritor 
of  his  kingdom,  the  Neapolitans  acknowledged  him  as  their  king.  Ferdi- 
nand IV.,  the  late  king  of  Naples,  joined  the  grand  confederacy  against 
France  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  lie  afterward  made  his  peace,  but 
again  joining  in  the  war,  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Naples 
in  January,  1799,  and  the  royal  family  were  compelled  to  fly  from  that 
portion  of  the  Neapolitan  doniiniims,  and  take  refuge  in  Sicily.  In  Feb- 
ruary it  was  divided  into  eleven  departments,  and  the  government  new- 
modelled  on  the  French  plan ;  but  Admiral  Nelson  appearing  upon  the 
coast,  the  French  capitulated,  the  democratic  system  was  overturned,  the 
old  monarchy  and  government  restored,  and  the  king  returned  to  his 
throne.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  again,  however,  placed  under 
FrenrM  dominion  by  Bonaparte,  and  its  crown  conferred  on  his  brother 
Joseph:  the  legitimate  kio'^  having  airainfled  loSicily,  where  he  was  long 
supported  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  John  Stewart.  In  the  spring  of 
1808  Bonaparte  removed  Joseph  to  Spain,  and  raised  Murat  to  the  tribu- 
tary and  usurped  throne  of  Naples,  where  he  remaiited,  without  having 
been  able  to  annex  Sicily  to  his  usurpation,  until  he  was  in  turn  hurled 
from  the  throne  in  1815.  Karly  in  May  of  that  year,  the  capital  was  sur- 
rendered to  a  British  squadron;  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  Ferdinand  IV 
re-entered  it,  amid  loud  and  apparently  sincere  plaudits  of  tho  multi-ude. 

Uuiing  the  time  of  Murai*i>  reign  considerable  changes  took  place,  the 
good  effticts  of  which  evepy  impartial  person  was  ready  to  allow.    All 
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anchcB  of  the  public  adininiHtratiun  were  invigorated  and  improved- 
society,  in  the  iip|U'r  ranks,  was  reconatrucled  upon  tho  Parisiiui  gcalo 
the  French  eoilo  Hupersedcd  the  cumbrous  and  vicious  jurisprudence  of 
ancient  Naples;  nnd  the  nation,  notwithstanding  its  subordiimtion  to  iho 
imperial  politics,  and  its  participation  in  Napoleon's  wars,  appeared  to  he 
dcHtined  to  tiike  a  higher  rank  than  before  in  tho  scale  of  naiioMH,  |n 
July,  |i:^'-0,  a  revolt,  iicaded  by  General  Pepe,  broke  out  among  the  Iroong 
and  the  universal  cry  was  for  a  constitution,  though  no  person  seemed  ij 
know  exactly  what  constitution  to  adopt,  or  how  to  frame  a  new  one 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  imitate  thai  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  and  the 
parliament  was  expressly  summoned  to  modify  and  correct  it.  An  epi. 
sodn  to  this  revolutionary  movement  was  about  the  same  time  exhibited 
in  Sicily.  No  sooner  had  the  citizens  of  Palermo  heard  wliat  had  been 
transpired  at  Naples,  and  that  a  parliament  had  been  convoked  there,  timn 
they  determined  to  have  a  parliament  and  constitution  of  their  own.  Of 
their  taste  for  liberty,  as  well  as  their  fitness  for  it,  they  gave  an  immedi- 
ate specimen,  by  letting  loose  from  prison  nearly  a  thousand  atrocious 
malefactors.  They  assailed  the  houses  of  the  Neapolitan  ofllcers,  and 
threw  the  soldiers  into  dungeons.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  send 
a  large  force  from  Naples  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  but  when  that  force 
approached  Palermo,  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  and  cruelty  ensued  in 
that  unhappy  city.  All  who  refused  to  join  this  militia  of  criminals  were 
shamefully  murdered,  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  their  quivering  limhs  ex- 
posed on  pikes  and  bayonets.  In  the  meanwhile  those  who  led  llie  Nea- 
politan troops  permitted  Palermo  to  surrender  on  terms  of  capitulation. 

While  at  Naples  they  were  thus  amusing  themselves  nt  constitution, 
mongi'ring,  and  in  Sicily  every  species  of  horrid  barbarity  was  practised, 
the  allied  powers  look  into  their  deliberation  the  changes  which  popular 
force  had  worked  in  the  political  system  of  the  country  and  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  invited  to  the  conpress.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Po  on  the  2^t'.  of  January,  and  niiirched 
to  Naples.  Kieti  was  immediately  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Nea- 
politan army  fell  back  upon  Aquila.  The  Austrians  appeared  in  sight; 
General  Pepe  was  almtist  instantly  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to 
escape  as  well  as  he  could.  This  dispersion  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
troops  at  Mignana,  who  fired  on  their  officers,  and  then  disbanded. 
The  Austrians  entered  Naples  on  the  morning  of  the  29lh;  and  thus  ended 
the  Neapolitan  revolution. 

There  is  something  so  unique  and  striking  in  the  Neapolitan  character, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Fort    th's  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital : — "  Naples,  in  its  inte- 
rior, has  no  parallel  on  earth.     The  crowd  of  London  is  uniform  a-id  in- 
telligible :  it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion;  it  is  the  crowd  of  business. 
The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down;  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies  of  men.     Here  you  are  sivipj 
on  by  the  curaMit  ;  there  you  arc  wheeled  -nnnd  by  the  vortex.    A  ., 
sity  of  trades  dispute  with  you  in  the  stnutg.     You  are  stopped  hy 
carpenter's  bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  tools,  you  dast      i;  ri 
the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stall,  and  you  escape  behind  a  lazzaroni 
basket.     !n  this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds  like  a  battle; 
(he  p(  lulai  exhibitions  are  full  of  the  groteaque;  some  of  their  church 
processions  wo  ild  frighten  a  war-horse. 

"The  nui  J  sev-ms,  on  holidays,  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  exhibits 
most  of  its  I. li  "tours.  Here  stands  a  methodistical  friar  preachinu  to  one 
row  of  I  r/.«:uroiv  ;  ihp-3.  Punch,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  liojds 
forth  to  a  cr<n/d.  Y  -ruer,  anol'i-  r  orator  recounis  the  miracles  jierformed 
by  a  sarr,  ('  w^-.xvtnk  on  whica  iic  rubs  his  agnuses,  and  sells  them,  thus 
impregnate!  wr,h  jrace,  for  a  ftrain  a  piece.     Beyond  him  are  quacks  m 
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nuflsar  unifor".',  exaliiiiff  tlicir  (inii(^  iiiid  brand iHliiti)]^  tlioir  anbi''*  as  if 
iicfion'tv.t  with  one  nuuk-  of  killniK.  Tho  next  pntfciiiiire  is  a  lUig  oC 
now!,  liyo,  .'/eat  in  liis  own  Utile  circle  of  HilinircrH.  Uppi'site  to  luin 
J  I'dl  two  jo(unJ  old  men,  in  ttui  centre  of  an  oval  trroiip,  hi,  iiiff  alier- 
iiiiuiy  to  tlieir  crazy  guitars.  Knrilicr  on  is  a  motley  auduMice,  sciIihI  on 
nUiik»t  ii"'l  •'•♦t''»'»8  '"  ^  lraj,'icoinicyi/(».t(</>/)(),  wiio  reads,  sinijs,  and  gcN- 
iii'ulales  old  t'olliic  tales  of  Orlando  and  hiH  Paladins.  If  Naples  bo  '  ii 
nariKlisf  iidiabitcd  by  devils,'  I  am  sure  it  in  by  merry  devils.  Kvcn  the 
'(nveat  cliiss  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make  the  animal  happy — a  de- 
licious  clirnale,  high  spirits,  n  facility  of  salisfying  every  appetite,  a  eon- 
jcii'iici!  which  gives  no  pain,  ;i  co  ivenient  iifiiorance  of  tlieir  duty,  and  a 
pliurch  tluit  ensnres  hoi'VPii  lo  uvery  niflian  who  has  faith.  Here  ta'.teri 
are  not  misery,  for  the  l'i  II  i  '",  .^.s  little  eoverinif;  fdth  is  not  misery 
to  those  who  are  bo  !•  lo  it,  mu,  ..  few  fnifjeriiigs  of  maecaroni  can  wind 
uii'.'ir  rattling  muLlniie  for  tjie  day 

"Tney  are,  •  'rhajiJ,  th  i-ily  people  on  earth  who  do  not  pretend  to 
virtue  On  •-.'•u-  own  slag:  they  suffer  the  Neapolitan  of  tlio  drama  lo  be 
always  a  r  . '  \(  detected  in  theft,  a  laz/aroni  will  ask  yon,  wiili  impii- 
(IcMt  surpiisi,  iiow  you  couUi  possilily  expect  a  poor  man  to  be  an  angel. 
VI  wlu'.l  arc  these  wn  K  'les  ?  Why,  men,  whose  persons  might  stand 
as  niodeli  to  a  sculflor ;  whose  gestures  strike  yon  with  the  commanding 
eiifr?y  of  a  wavage  ;  whose  language,  gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  whcnkin- 
dleil  by  passion,  bursts  into  oriental  nu'taptmr;  whose  ideas,  indeed,  are 
onjpeil  within  a  narrow  circle,  but  a  circle  in  which  they  are  invinciMe. 
If  yim  attack  them  there  you  are  beaten.  Their  exertion  of  soul,  their 
humour,  ilicir  l.mcy,  their  quickness  of  argument,  their  address  at  tlaltery, 
ihcir  ripidily  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and  grimace,  none  can  resist 
but  i  lazzaroni  himself." 


SICILY. 

SiciLV,  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  best  peopled  island  in  the  Meditei. 
niican  sea,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicj. 
lies,  was  inhabited  by  a  people  originally  from  llispania,  and  culled  Sica- 
nians.  The  Sicules,  inhabitants  of  Latiuin.  penetrated  aflerwanl  into  this 
island,  and  drove  the  Sjcauians  from  the  s  lUih  and  west  parts.  Several 
colunics  of  Greeks  next  transported  theni>elves  into  Sicily,  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  oil  iged  to  retire  ii  >  the  interior  of  tho  country. 
The  Grec!x': '  ''several  handsome  ciin  ,  whidi  are  remaining  to  this 
oay;  but  ti..  most  considerable  was  Syracuse,  founded  by  the  vEloliaiis. 
Archius  of  Corinth,  a  bold  and  enterprising  ni.an.  entered  Sicily  with  u 
colony  of  Dorians,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  about  705  b.  c. 
The  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  convenience  of  the  port,  induced 
liim  to  enlarge  the  city  considerablv.  .md  it  soon  became  one  of  the  first 
ill  Europe. 

Agrigentum,  the  next  city  in  Sicih  .ifier  Syracuse,  was  equally  exposed 
lo  revolution.  Phalaris  made  himstif  masier  «>f  it  m  the  year  57-2  before 
Christ,  and  exercised  there,  during  sixteen  years,  every  species  of  cru- 
elly. He  was  killed  by  Telemachus,  the  grandson  o(  Tiieron,  the  libera- 
tor of  his  country,  and  afterward  i  s  nuoiiarch.     The  fuf  iiives  of  Syracuse, 
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wisliing  once  more  to  get  possession  of  their  city,  in  the  year  491,  impior. 
ed  succor  from  G«;lon,  Icing  of  Gela,  a  city  of  Sicily.  Gelon  ooiuluctetj 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  thai  the  Synicusians  unanimously  clcpied 
him  to  be  their  king.  His  first  care  was  to  reinstate  agriculture  ;  and  he 
worked  in  the  fields  at  the  head  of  the  labourers.  He  augmented  Syra- 
cuse, fortified  it,  and  became  afterward  so  powerful  as  to  be  master  of  all 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  made  several  attempts  upon  this  island,  but 
were  always  repulsed.  Gelon  died  in  the  year  47fi  b.  c,  leaving  beiiiiid 
him  the  character  of  a  great  prince,  and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  Sinijiuno. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hieron,  a  man  naturally  morose  and 
severe,  but  softened  by  Simonidcs,  Pinder,  and  Xenophon,  whom  he  en- 
couraged, and  always  kept  at  his  court.  He  died  466  b.  c,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  brother,  Thrasybulus,  who  possessed  all  the  vices  of  Hieron 
without  his  good  qualities.  He  was  driven  out  for  his  tyranny  ;  and  Sicily 
was  a  short  time  free. 

Dionysius  rendered  himself  master  of  Sicily  in  405  b.  c.,  and  reioncj 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  "who 
reigned  twenty-five  years :  being  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  he  took  refuse 
in  Corinth,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Agathocles  brought  the  Sicilians 
under  his  yoke  .317  b.  c,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years.  From  his  deaih 
Sicily  was  a  theatre  of  continual  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  llie 
Romans.  Not  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  nor  the  machines  invented 
by  Archimides  for  its  defense,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  MarcelUis  from 
becoming  master  of  it  in  the  year  208  b.  c.  Sicily  flourished  under  the 
Romans;  but  in  the  decline,  or  rather  toward  the  fall,  of  that  empire,  it 
came  under  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  the  kings  of  Italy.  The  Saracens 
were  continual  in  their  attacks  upon  it;  and  in  the  year  82.1  after  Christ, 
the  emperors  of  the  Kast  ceded  it  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  emperor  of  the 
West ;  from  which  time  the  Saracens  occupied  a  part  of  it  (a.  d.  837), 
until  driven  out  by  the  Normans  in  1004. 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  tho  feudal  system  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  in  107'J,  earl  Roger,  the  Norman,  also  established  a  reprcscu. 
lalive  assembly,  or  parliament,  in  which  the  nobles  and  clergy  hud  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  which  g-jbsisted,  notwithstanding  the  nnny 
changes  the  island  has  inidergone,  down  to  our  own  times.  The  Nor- 
mans kept  possession  of  the  island  till  the  establishment  of  the  Siiahiaa 
dynasty,  in  1194.  In  I'iOS  Charles  of  Anjou  became  master  of  Sicily; 
but  the  massat^re  plaimed  by  John  of  Procida,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  (March  2!),  128-'),  put  an  end  to  the  Aiigevines. 
It  soon  after  became  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and  was  governed  by  Spanish 
viceroys.  At  the  death  of  Charles  H.,  of  Spain,  his  spoils  became  an 
object  of  furious  contention;  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1711,  it  was 
ceded  to  Victor  Amadens,  of  Savoy,  who  not  many  years  after  was  forced 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  relinquish  it  for  Sardinia.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  not  having  been  instrumental  in  effecling  this  disadvanlajjeous 
exchange,  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed, 
through  the  vigihnice  of  the  Knglish  admiral  Ryng,  who  destroyed  tlici: 
fieet,  and  compelled  them  for  that  time  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In 
1734  the  Spanish  court  rcsumr^d  tl  eir  design  with  success.  The  infant 
Don  Carlos  drove  the  Germans  out,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  at  Palermo.  When  he  passed  into  Spain,  to  take  possession  of 
that  crown,  he  transferred  the  Sin'han  diadem  to  his  son  Ferdinand  111. 
of  Sicily  and  IV.  of  Naples.  Wine  the  continental  dominions  of  jNaplci 
were  held  by  Napoleon,  Palermo  was  the  residence  of  the  court,  the  islainl 
being  defended  by  an  English  fleet  an i  garrison. 
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Since  1750,  however,  improvcmonts  of  viirious  kinds  have  been  slowly, 
but  gradually  gaining  ground  ;  and,  within  llie  last  few  years,  several  irn- 
purtJiiit  and  substantial  reforms  have  been  introduced,  that  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  conspire  to  raise  this  fine  island  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  has 
been  cast  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government. 


GKNOA. 

A  history  of  the  various  revolutions  of  Genoa  would  be  a  record  of  con- 
liiiiial  turbulence,  but  still  interesting.  Our  limits,  however,  prevent  us 
from  Htlempting  even  a  synopsis  of  them.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic wiir,  it  was  a  considerable  city  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Mago, 
a  Carthaginian  general,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  attacked,  took,  and  des- 
troyed it.  The  senate  thereupon  sent  the  pro-consul  Spurius,  who  in  less 
ihan  two  years  raised  it  to  its  former  splendour.  It  remained  under  the 
Romans  until  it  submitted  to  the  Goths.  The  Lombards  next  possessed 
and  almost  ruined  it.  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire 
Pepin,  his  son,  gave  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  its  dependencies,  to  a  French 
lord  of  the  name  of  Adhesnar,  under  the  title  of  count.  II is  descendants 
ri'ij,'ned  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Genoese  revolted 
ajjainst  their  count,  set  them.selves  at  liberty,  and  chose  magistrates  from 
among  the  nobles.  In  the  next  century,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Sar<t- 
ccn?,  who  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  sent  the  women  and  children 
as  slaves  into  Africa. 

When  again  re-established,  the  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  their 
fine  situation,  turned  their  attention  to  commerce,  enriched  themselves, 
became  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  riches,  and  erected  their  country 
iiilo  a  republic.  Their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  rendered  this  republic  eapa- 
llc  of  great  things.  In  it  were  joined  the  opulence  of  commerce  witk 
the  snperiority  of  arms.  The  jealousy  and  ambition  of  the  citizens  at 
ienf;lh  caused  great  troubles ;  the  cmp'-rors,  the  kings  of  Naples,  the  Vis- 
loiiiis,  the  Sforzas,  and  Frai\ce,  successively  called  in  by  the  different 
parlies,  divided  the  republic.  In  Iv.'l''',  the  principal  (ienoese,  fearful  of 
jiue  more  becoming  the  victims  of  civil  war,  chose  as  their  first  magis- 
trate a  stranger.  In  1.139,  the  state  appeared  in  a  somewhat  more  regular 
form,  and  had  acquired  tranquility.  Simon  Hocanegra,  a  man  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  was  elected  duke,  or  doge,  with  a  council  composed  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  principal  families.  In  1396,  the  Genoese  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Charles  V^I.,  king  of  France,  whom  they  acknowl- 
edged as  their  sovereign.  In  1409,  they  massacred  the  French,  ami  gave 
their  government  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  In  1458,  Francis  Sforza, 
^iike  of  Milan,  was  acknowledge*!  sovereign  protector  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa;  but  his  administration  tending  to  despotism,  they  set  themselves 
at  liberty.  It  was  at  this  time  that  they  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
cily  to  Louis  XI.  Louis,  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
Genoese,  unfiit  either  to  command  or  obey,  made  this  answer  to  their  so 
liiiialions:  "If  the  Genoese  give  themselves  to  me,  I  will  give  them  all 
to  the  devil." 

In  15J8,  Andrew  Doria  had  the  happiness  and  address  to  unite  and  con- 
eiliatc  this  refractory  people,  and  establish  an  aristocratic  government. 
^his  form  continued  until  the  French  republicans  made  their  rapid  con- 
quests in  Italy.  Genoa  was  the  scene  of  many  hard-fought  battles.  At 
length,  in  1797,  a  new  republic  was  raised,  under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian 
republic ;  but  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  modern  French  creations,  was 
dissolved  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  and  transformed  to  it  do- 
pe .dent  province  of  Sardinia. 
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JSardinia  is  an  insular  and  continental  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
The  continental  part  occupies  the  north-west  portion  of  Italy,  and  is 
bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the  north,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  I'armaon 
the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west.  It 
stretches  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  130  from  east  to  west. 
It  consists  at  present  of  Piedmont,  witii  the  county  of  Nice  ;  the  durliy 
of  Montferrat ;  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  the  territory  of  the  late  republii; 
of  Genoa;  Savoy  (not  properly  included  in  Italy),  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia,  with  the  adjacent  isles. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA 

is  divided  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Ichnusa  Sandaliotis,  and  Sardo.  While  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  place  of  banishment;  and  afterward  the  Saracens  pos- 
sessed it  nearly  four  centuries.  Their  expulsion  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  Pisanese,  on  whom  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  bcslowinir  it  in  ll.'Jv;.  The  emperor  Frederic  paid  so  little  regard  to 
this  grant,  that  he  again  reunited  it  with  the  empire;  but  the  Pisanese 
taking  advantage  of  the  long  interregnum,  got  possession  of  it  in  1,'57. 
A  difference  afterward  arising  between  them  and  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
pope  again  bestowed  the  island,  in  1298,  on  James  II.  of  Arraijon,  wliose 
eon,  Alphonso  IV,  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1.124.  From  lliis  time  it 
continued  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  governed  bv  a  viceroy  until  ims, 
when  the  English  making  a  conquest  of  it  for  KingCharles  III.,  afterwiird 
emperor,  by  the  title  of  Cliarles  VI.,  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  tre.iiy 
of  Utrecht.  In  1717,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  1718  the 
emperor  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  put  in 
ictual  possession  of  it  in  1720,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,"  says  Mr.  Salt,  "(I  speak  of  the  common 
oeople),  are  yet  scarcely  above  the  negative  point  of  civilization;  perhaps 
.t  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  eeriani 
way  back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fasted  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons,  like  hawks'  bills;  but  their  upper  dress 
of  shaggy  goats'  skins  in  the  pure  savage  style.  A  few  have  gone  one 
step  nearer  to  perfectability,  and  actually  do  wear  tanned  leather  coats, 
made  somewhat  in  the  fasliion  of  the  armour  worn  in  Kuropc  in  the  I'm 
century.  With  such  durable  habiliments,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the) 
do  not  require  much  assistance  from  the  manufactures  of  forciijn  ciiuii- 
tries."  Another  writer,  whom  we  liave  frequently  quoted  in  this  work 
says,  "Notwithstanding  her  extent,  the  riciiiiess  of  her  soil,  licr  positioi 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  convenient  harbotirs,  .Sardinia 
has  been  strangely  neglected,  not  only  by  her  own  governniciits,  but  hy 
the  Eurofiean  powers  generally;  and  has  remained,  down  to  our  own 
times,  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  A  long  series  of  wars  and  revolution* 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  llie  feudal  system  in  its  most  vexatious 
and  oppressive  form ;  the  fact  of  her  having  been  for  a  lengihciifd  period 
a  dependency  of  Spain,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  worse  governed  even 
than  the  dominant  country;  the  division  of  the  island  into  iinniense  es- 
tates, most  of  which  were  acquired  by  Spanish  grandees ;  tiie  want  ol 
leases,  and  the  restrictions  on  industry,  have;  paralysed  the  industry  of  the 
inltabitants,  and  sunk  them  to  the  lowest  point  in  tiic  scale  of  civilization 


BAVARIA. 


qiiiilii  ail''  '"'''■J'''  ""  ""^  "tsi.  I  lie  eiiriiusi  iiinaoiianis  oi  uavana  wen 
Jitrilie  of  Celtic  orisin  cnlled  the  Boii,  from  whom  it  received  its  old  Latin 
"iime  of  Uoiaria;  but,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Honrans  subdued 
It,  and  it  afterwards  formed  ;i  part  of  what  they  termed  RhiL-tia,  Viude- 
lii'ia  and  Noricum.  After  tlie  dowufall  of  the  Uomau  empire,  Bavaria 
fill  iiiidpr  the  dominion  of  tlie  Ostrogoths  and  Franks,  by  whom  it  was 
i;overiicd  till  Charlemagne  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  committed 
i;ii.  (roveriunent  to  some  of  iiis  counts;  and  on  the  partil.on  of  his  impc- 
nardoniiiiions  among  his  grandsons,  Bavaria  was  assigned  to  Louis  the 
GiTinau.  Its  rulers  bore  the  title  of  margrave  till  92i),  when  Arnold,  its 
reii'iiing  prince,  was  raised  to  the  title  of  duke,  which  his  successors  con- 
liiiued  to  bear  till  lG-2^,  when  Maximilian  L,  having  assisted  Ferdinand  IL 
juiiinst  his  Itohemiau  insurgents,  was  elevat(;d  to  the  electoral  dignity. 

Ill  1070,  Bavaria  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  (hi('l|ilis  ;  and  in 
llSOit  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant  to  Ollio,  count  of  Wittidsbach, 
whose  descendants  branched  out  into  two  families,  the  i'alalini!  and  the 
liavarian,  the  former  inheriting  the  Palatine  of  the  Uhine,  the  latter  the 
liiuhy  of  Bavaria.  Few  events  of  any  importance  occurred  till  the  war  of 
the  .Spanish  succession,  when  Bavaria  suffered  severely  from  following 
;;ie  furliiiies  of  France.  It,  however,  received  a  great  accession  in  1777, 
when,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  younger  line;  of  Wittclsbacli,  the  palati- 
nate, aficr  a  short  contest  with  Austria,  was  added  to  the  Bavarian  terri- 
iiiry.  After  the  adjustment  of  the  Austrian  pretensions,  the  electorate 
oiijnycd  the  blessings  of  peace  till  the  French  revolution,  wliic-h  involved 
iiuicrinany  in  the  flames  of  civil  disco -d.  The  elector  reiiiaincd  on  the 
siJc  of  the  Imperialists  till  179G,  when  the  French  marched  a  powerfuj 
;irmv  into  his  dominions,  and  concluded  a  treaty  fur  the  cessation  of  lios- 
■aliu'i's.  In  the  following  year  was  signed  the  treaty  of  (."ampu  rorinio, 
anil  ill  ISni  that  of  Luneville,  by  which  all  the  (lernian  doiniiiioiis  left  oi' 
;!,o  Kliiiie  were  annexed  to  France,  and  the  elector  lost  the  palatinate  of 
!!io  Itliine,  Ins  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  Alsace,  and  the  duchies 
ofJnlicrs  and  Deux  Pouts;  receiving  as  indemnitit's  four  bislmprics,  with 
li:i  abbeys,  fifteen  imperial  towns,  and  two  imperial  villages. 

Ill  the  conflicts  between  France  and  the  continental  powers,  Bavaria 
iMiiliiuu'd  to  maintain  a  neutrality  till  l.'^O'^,  when  the  elector  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Napoleim.  who  shortly  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
ralyiif  king,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  at  the  same  lime,  by  the  aimexa- 
i:i)!i  of  several  imperial  provinces.  Of  all  thi;  allies  of  the  Frcinh  empe- 
ror, no  country  has  retained  more  solid  advantages  than  Havana.  Shortly 
af'.rr  the  campaign  of  18(l'i,  when  Austria,  to  purchase  ikmcc,  sacrificed 
fart  of  her  [lossessions,  Biivaria  received  a  further  eiihirgciiiciit,  by  the 
Million  (if  Tyrol,  iMchstadt.  the  eastern  part  of  I'assau,  and  oilier  terri- 
loriis;  when  she  began  to  assume  a  more  important  statum  among  the 
furroiiiuling  states. 

At  ibe  dissolution  of  the  ticrmanic  confederation,  and  the  formation  of 
I'll'  Uliciiish  confederation,  uiiotlier  alteration  took  place,  the  duchy  of 
IVrj;  lii'ing  resigned  for  the  margraviate  of  Anspach,  together  with  the 
nijMTial  town  of  Augsburg  and  Nuremburg.  In  l.'^OI),  Bavaria  again  took 
fin  Willi  France  against  Austria,  and  again  shared  in  the  spoils  of  war: 
19 
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but  siiospqiirntly  ceiled  some  of  her  torrilories  to  Wiitemburtr  and  Wuriz. 
burg;  and  liy  aiiotlier  Jilteration,  which  shortly  followed,  cxcliaiieud  a 
great  part  of  'I'y^ii  for  Bayreiith  and  Raiisbon. 

But  the  friendship  of  the  Bavarian  monarch  for  his  ally  and  patron  was 
soon  to  he  put  to  the  test.  When  the  thirst  for  military  conquest  induced 
Napcdoon  to  inarch  the  French  armies  to  Moscow,  the  Bavarian  ir.iops 
were  anionjr  iho  number.  Apprehending  the  ruin  tliat  a\vaiie<l  the  Kremh 
but  while  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  still  doubtful,  the  Hiijiof  Bavarii 
seized  the  critical  moment,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  etnpeni'ro 
Austria,  and  joined  the  allies  in  crushinjj  that  power  wdiich  h  ■]  lunff  Juk 
so  many  nations  in  thraldom.  These  important  services  \,  re  not  for 
gotten.  Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  her  extensive  acquisitions  by  th( 
treaties  of  1814  and  1815;  for  though  Austria  recovered  her  niieieut  pos- 
sessions in  the  Tynd,  &c.,  Bavaria  received  equivalents  in  Fraiiconia  aiui 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  Though  the  inferior  kingdoms  and  slates  of 
Germany  are  of  too  little  importance  to  become  principals  in  any  Kiiro- 
pean  wars,  they  are  frequently  found  very  effective  allies,  as  was  the  case 
witli  Bavaria.     Its  army  during  the  war  amounted  to  sixty  tliousniid  men 

In  the  history  of  Greece  it  will  be  seen  that  Oiho.  a  Bavarian  prince 
was,  in  1H.'32,  elected  king  of  that  country  ;  and  that,  in  1813,  he  consented 
to  five  his  subjects  a  more  liberal  government. 


HANOVER. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  until  the  year  181.5,  was  an  electorate 
•»'as  formed  out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  several  faiiiilici 
belonging  to  lie  junior  branches  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Tlie  lioiise 
of  Hanover  may,  indeed,  vie  with  any  in  Germany  for  antiquity  and  juibie- 
ness.  It  sprung  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ciiielphs,  dukes  ami  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria,  one  of  whom,  flenry  the  Lion,  in  IMO,  married  Maudi', 
eldest  daughterof  Henry  H.  king  of  Kngland.  Their  son  William,  calkd 
Longsw<ird,  was  created  first  duke  thereof.  The  dominions  dcscciidid 
in  a  direct  line  to  Einest,  who  divided  them,  upon  his  death  in  I5-I(i,  into 
two  branches;  that  of  iJiunswick  VVolfenbuttle,  and  Brunswick  Liiiic- 
burg.  The  possessor  of  the  latter,  Ernest  Augustus,  was,  in  ICD},  raistd 
to  the  dignity  of  an  elector;  before  which  he  was  head  of  the  collcjfe  (i( 
Germati  i)rinces.  Ernest  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frcdcrii',  clcciir 
palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughterof  James  I,,  kinj 
of  Great  Britain.  Sophia  being  the  next  protestant  heir  to  the  cro  .iiul 
England,  through  the  medium  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  paiiiaineiittix(.i] 
tlie  succession  upon  her,  on  the  demise  of  the  reigning  (]iu.'(mi  Aimu. 
Sophia  died  a  short  time  before  the  queen  ;  and  her  eldest  son,  Georje 
Louis,  ill  consequence,  became  king  of  (Jreat  Britain.  This  was  in  ITll 
from  which  time  till  1837,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  both  England  and 
Hanover  have  had  the  same  sovereign. 

The  families  set  aside  from  the  succession  by  the  parliament  on  iliaton- 
casion,  independent  of  the  farr'ly  of  King  James  II.  by  Mary  of  Kse, 
as  follows  :  the  royal  houses  of  Savoy,  France,  and  Spain,  des 
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smiof  Klizabeili,  dmightcr  of  the  snid  king;  Salm,  Ursel,  Cond6,  Conti, 
M.iiiie,  Modciiii,  and  Austria,  descendants  of  James  I.,  through  Edward, 
ilecior-palatine,  youngest  son  of  the  said  Elizabeth.  The  history  of  Han- 
over for  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Lutheran  reformation  prcsenta 
litlle  interest,  except  in  the  connection  of  its  princes  with  the  wars  of  the 
Giitlpiis  and  GhibeUnes,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Aiiiuiig  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  reformiiiion,  however,  were  the 
priiicesdf  IJrunswick  ;  and  tlieirsubjec1s,(lurin{;the  thirty  years'  war,  very 
ellVi'tivcly  supported  their  anti-papal  eflorts.  Ei.iestof  Zell,  the  reigning 
duke  at  that  period,  was  one  of  lie  most  eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at 
tlicdiet  of  Worms;  and  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing clerical  and  general  schools,  when  Iciirning  was  appreciated  by 
Diily  a  few,  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  enlightened  and  liberal  views. 

On  liie  accesssion  of  her  present  M  ijesty  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Hanoverian  crown,  by  virtue  of  the  salic  law,  devolved  on  her  uncle 
KriU'st,  duke  of  Cumberland,  fifth  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  HI. 
■,1(1  previously  been  for  many  years  undi'r  the  viceroystiip  of  the  duke 
'ainbridgo.  Hanover  suffered  in  the  French  war  of  1757  ;  but  it  ex- 
IHiicnced  still  greater  suflTcrings  during  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
aftir  ilie  enemy  got  possession  of  it.  At  the  peace  af  Amiens,  it  was 
ciM  11  lip  to  the  king  of  Great  Hritain ;  but  that  peace  being  of  very  short 
Jiiratiiiii,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  without  resistance,  or 
wiihuut  an  eifort  to  save  it,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  govern- 
iiiciU.  In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the 
siiiiic  year  to  the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  established  in  1808.  At  the  peace  of  ldl3,  the  king  of  Great 
Driliiiii  reclaimed  his  rightful  dominions,  which  were  then  formed  into  a 
liinsdiMii,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

Till'  countries  which  compose  what  is  called  Hanover,  consist  of  Lune- 
hurtf,  acquired  by  inheritance  in  129-2;  Damiebura,  by  purchase,  1303 , 
(iriibeiiliagcn,  by  inheritance,  1C79;  Hanover  (Culenburg),  by  iiiheri- 
itiiee,  1()7;) ;  Diepholiz,  by  exchange,  1C85  ;  Hoya,  by  inheritance,  in  part, 
lJ-2;  ilie  remaining  part  by  a  grant  from  the  emperor,  in  170"> ;  Laueii- 
i'lirj;,  liy  inheritance,  170G;  llremen  and  Vcrden,  by  purchase,  1715  and 
i:i;);  WiJdcshausen,  by  purchase,  1720  ;  and  the  lladeln-land,  17;51.  The 
l-iricl  of  Lauenbiirghas  since  been  ceded  for  the  bishopric  of  Hildeshiem, 
ilie  prnicipaiiiy  of  East  Friesland,  the  districts  of  Lingen,  Harlingen,  &c. 

limovcr  so  long  formed  an  appendagi;  to  the  Uritish  crown  that  we  are 
i:iiiie('(l  to  extend  this  slight  history  by  quoting  a  further  accoimt  of  its 
i:iveriiincnt :  "  Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to  France,  in  IHOI,  the 
feriii  of  liovernnunt  was  monarchial,  and  the  various  territories  were  sub- 
iit  to  feudal  lords.  The  peasants  of  the  marsh  lands  had  more  freedom, 
.iiuii.i  i;a>t  Friesland  the  constitution  of  the  coiiiitry  was  almost  republi- 
'111.  Ill  the  territories  of  the  princes  ofihe  empire,  the  representation  of 
ihe  people  by  estates,  composed  of  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  de[)uties  from 
ilic  towns,  served  to  check  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as  in  other  parts  of 
tnrinany.  Jii  1808,  when  Napoleon  created  the  kingdom  of  NVeslphaha, 
;!,!'  leriitories  of  Hiiiiover.  with  the  districts  of  llildesheimand  Osnabrui-k. 
iiirmed  a  part  of  it,  and  the  code  Napoleon  took  the  pl.ice  of  the  ancient 
laws,  and  a  sham  representative  irovcrnnieiit  was  establislied.  On  the 
fiiiirn  of  the  rightful  sovereign  to  l/aiiover.  in  1813,  tiie  French  iiislitu- 
. mis  were  suinmarily  abolishi'd.  a.'ul  the  old  forms  re-established  ;  and  in 
I-IS  the  estates,  summoned  upon  the  ancient  footing,  drew  up  the  form 
lifaiiew  constitution,  modelled  on  that  of  Kiii,rliiiid  and  Frunce,  and  sub- 
s'lUiliiiir  a  uniform  system  of  presentation  for  the  various  representative 
fiiriiis  which  prevailed  under  tlie  empire.  As  the  salic  law,  excluding  fe- 
males from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  prevails  in  Hanover,  William  IV. 
va.s  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  bruiher    "<;r;>esl,  duke  of  Cumber- 
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land,  in  England.  He,  howevrr,  is  considored  an  arbitrary  rulor  nuii» 
incableof  concentrating  the  affections  of  his  people.  A  treaty  of  mutu- 1 
inheritance  has  long  existed  between  Hanover  and  Brunswick',  which  ui 
fornialiy  renewed  in  1836,  and  by  which  the  Hanoverian  crotvii  is  declared 
to  descend  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  on  the  extinction  of  male  Iwiro  J) 
the  line  of  Hanover."  '"  " 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

This  deservedly  celebntcd  country  of  antiquity — the  scat  of  science 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro' 
pean  continent  was  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  a  barbaric  ignorance— ii, 
its  most  palmy  state  comprised  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  eastern 
peninsula  of  Kurope,  and  extended  to  about  4^^  of  nortli  latitude,  inchuhno 
Thessaly  and  a  pari  of  Modern  Albania,  with  the  Ionian  islands,  Crete' 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Modern  Greece,  although  not  so  coin 
siderable  in  extent  as  the  far-famed  Greece  of  ancient  date,  comprises  the 
territories  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  the  Grecian  stntes. 

By  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down,  the  earliest  in]\;\\). 
itants  of  Greece  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  They  lived  on  [him 
fruits  of  the  earth  which  grew  spontaneously  ;  their  shelter  was  in  dciis 
or  caves,  and  their  country  was  one  wild  uncultivated  desert.  Dy  slo» 
degrees  they  advanced  towards  civilization,  forming  themselves  into  rem 
lar  societies  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  build  towns  and  cities.  But  iluir 
original  barbarity  and  mutual  violence  prevented  them  from  uniliiigas 
one  nation,  or  even  into  any  considerable  community :  and  hence  tiie  gre;it 
number  of  states  into  which  Greecie  was  originally  divided. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  divided  into  three  principal  periods— the 
periods  of  its  rise,  its  power,  and  its  fall.  The  first  e\tends  from  ilii; 
origin  of  the  people,  about  1800  n.  c,  to  T.ycurgus,  875  years  b.  c.  ;  ttie 
second  extends  from  that  time  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Koiniiiis, 
146  B.  c, ;  the  third  shows  us  the  Greeks  as  a  conquered  jjeople,  consiiiiit- 
ly  on  the  decline,  until  at  length,  about  a.  d.  300,  the  old  (irccjan  suites 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  According  to  tradition,  the 
Pelasgi,  under  Inachus,  were  the  first  people  who  wandered  into  Greece. 
They  dwelt  in  caves  in  the  earth,  supporting;  themselves  on  wilJ  frmij, 
and  eating  the  flesh  of  their  conquered  enemies,  until  P''.Ci0nens,  wliu  i 
called  king  of  Argos,  began  to  introduce  civilization  among  them. 

Some  barbarous  tribes  received  names  from  the  three  brothers,  AiIi.ths 
Pclasgus,  and  Pythius,  who  led  colonics  from  Arcadia  into  Thessaly,  ai:' 
also  from  Thessahis  andGra;cus  (the  sons  of  Pelasgus)  and  others.' I)eii. 
calion's  flood,  1514  n.  c,  and  the  emigration  of  a  new  people  from  A>v.\. 
the  Hellenes,  producc^d  great  chaimes.  The  Hellenes  spread  the.iisehes 
over  Greece,  and  drove  out  the  Pidasgi,  or  miniiicd  with  theiii.  Tli'ir 
name  became  thr  general  name  of  the  (i reeks,  (j  recce  now  raised  iisell 
from  its  savage  stale,  and  improved  still  more  rapidly  .ilier  thr)  arrival  (i. 
some  Phojnician  and  Egyptian  colonies.    About  ^i.\ly  years  after  the- 
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I  of  Deuciilioi),  Ciulnius  the  Phoenician  settled  in  Thebes,  and  intro- 
duced a  i<nowiedge  of  the  alphabet.  Ceres  from  Sicily,  Triptdlemus  from 
EJeusis,  tauiihi  ilie  nation  agricuUure.  and  Bacchus  planted  the  vine. 

.Now  began  the  heroic  age,  to  wKu-h  Hercules,  Jason,  Pirithous,  and 
Theseus  btdong,  and  that  of  the  old  bards  and  sages,  as  'I'aniyris,  Aniphion, 
Orplieus,  Linus,  Musicus,  Chiron,  and  many  others.     A  warlike  spirit 
filled  tiie  whole  nation,  so  liiat  every  quarrel  called  the  heroes  of  Greece 
to  arms;  as,  for  instance,  the  war  against  Thebes,  and  the  Trojan  war, 
IJOI)  B.C.,  which  latter  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Greeee.    This  war  deprived  many  kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and  produced 
aneiieral  confusion,  of  which  the  Heraclid;e  took  advantage,  eighty  years 
jfi"er  the  destruction  of  Troy,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
They  drove  out  the  lonians  and  AchiBans,  who  took  refuge  in  Attica. 
Dill,  not  finding  here  sufficient  room,  Ncleus  (1044)  led  an  Ionian  colony 
to  .\sia  Minor,  where  a  coh)ny  of  jEolians,  from  the   Peloponesus,  had 
already  settled,  and   was  followed  eighty  years  after,  by   a  colony  of 
Dorians.    In  other  states  republics  were  founded,  viz.,   in  Phocis,  in 
Thebes,  and  in  the  Asiatic  cidonies,  and  at  length  also  in  Athens  and 
nnny  other  places  ;  so  that  for  the  next  400  years,  all  the  soulhern  part  of 
fireeco  was,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  republics.     Thtir  prosperity 
and  tlic  fineness  of  the  climate,  in  the  meantime,  made  the  Asiatic  colonies 
ilie  mother  of  the  arts  am'  learning.     They  gave  birth  to  the  songs  of 
Homer  and  Hesoid.     'I'here  commerce,  navigation  flourished.     Greece, 
however,  still  retained  its  ancient  siiriplicity  of  manners,  and  was  unac- 
"iiiiiiited  with  luxury.     If  the  population  of  any  state  became  too  numer- 
ous, eolonies  were  sent  nut ;  for  example,  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the 
powerful  colonies  of  Khegium,  Syracuse,  Sybaris,  Crotona,  Tarentum, 
lul;i,  Locris,  and  Messena  were  planted  in  Sicily  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Italy.    The  small  independent  states  of  Greece  needed  a  common  bond 
uf  union.    This  bond  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  Amphictyonic 
conned,  and  the  solemn  games,  among  which  the  Olympic  were  the  most 
dijiingnished,  the  institution,  or  rather  revival  of  which,  77G  b.  c.  furnishes 
the  Greeks  with  a  chronological  era.     From  this  time  Athens  and  Sparta 
big m  to  surpass  the  other  states  of  Greece  in  power  and  importance. 

At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  Greece  had  already  made  important  ad- 
vances ill  civilization.  Besides  the  art  of  poetry,  wi;  iind  that  philosophy 
began  to  be  cultivated  COO  b.  c,  and  even  earlier  in  Ionia  and  Lower  Italy 
lh;in  in  Greece  Proper.  .Statuary  and  painting  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  important  colonies  of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  in  Gaul,  anu 
Ajriijentum  in  Sicily,  were  founded.  Athens  was  continually  extending 
liir  commerce,  and  established  important  commercial  posts  in  Thrace. 
Ill  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  colonies  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Lydian  Croisus,  and  soon  after  under  that  of  Cyrus.  Greece  itself 
w.isilireatened  with  a  similar  fate  by  the  Persian  kings,  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
Then  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  free  Greeks  showed  itself  in  its  greatest 
bnllianey.  Athens  and  Sparta  almost  alone  witiisiood  the  vast  armies  of 
■he  Persian;  and  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Tliermopyhe,  and  PlatiBa,  as 
HtH  as  the  sea  fights  at  Artemisium,  S;ilami.',  and  iMycale,  taught  the 
Persians  that  the  Greeks  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  them.  Alliens  now 
evceeded  all  the  other  states  in  splendour  and  in  power.  The  supremacy 
which  Sparta  had  hitherto  maintained,  devolved  on  tliis  city,  whose  com- 
naiider,  Cinion,  compelled  the  Persians  to  ackiuwledge  the  independence 
(•fAsia  Minor  Athens  was  also  the  centre  of  tiie  arts  and  sciences.  Tin; 
I'eluponnesian  war  now  broke  out,  Sparta  being  no  longer  able  to  endure 
ihe  overbearing  pride  of  Athens.  This  war  devastated  Greece,  and  en- 
slaved Athens,  until  Thrasyluilus  again  restored  iis  freedom ,  and.  for  a 
ftidfl  time,  Sparta  was  compelled,  in  her  turn,  to  bend  before  the  Theliaii 
heroes,  Epaminondas  and   Pelopidas.     In   spite  of  these  disturbances 
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poets,  philosoplirrs,  artists,  a 
flourisliud.  ami  m.iiiiu^rs  ami 


rs,  artists,  and  stattismen,  coiitinm  d  to  arise,  commerce 
hourisl'iud.  ami  m.iiiiu^rs  ami  customs  wore  carriol  to  iIr-  highesi  dcgroR 
of  refiiKMneiU.  13ut  lliat  unhappy  period  had  now  arrived,  when  ijie 
Greeks,  ceasing  to  be  free,  ceased  to  advance  in  civilization. 

A  kingdom,  formed  by  conquest,  had  grown  up  on  the  north  of  (Jrepce 

ler  of  whicii,  Philip,  united  courajje  will)  cunning.     The  disstnsinii! 
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whi"h  prevailed  among  the  different  .states,  afforded  him  opporiuiniy  lo 
execute  his  ambitious    plans,  and  the  battle  of  Chicronea,  338  h.  c.  duo 
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Macedonia  the  command  of  all  (Jreect 
hope  to  become  free  after  his  death 


In  vain  did  ilie  suoJHgyieil  staiis 
nopi-  m  uitiMiu;  iiti;  ,111.1  ■■•.->  i.^ov,..  The  destruction  of  Tiiclics  was 
sutlicieiil  to  subject  all  ( Jreece  to  the  young  Alexander.  This  prince,  as 
■icneialissimo  of  the  (ireeks,  gained  the  most  splendid  victories  over  the 
I'ci-.siaiis.  An  attempt  to  liberate  Greece,  occasioned  by  a  false  report  of 
his  death,  was  frustrated  by  Antipater.  The  Lamian  war,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  was  equHlly  unsuccessful.  Greece  was  now  little  lieiuj 
than  a  Macedonian  province.  Luxury  had  enervated  the  ancient  coiinicje 
and  energy  of  ihe  nation.  At  length,  most  of  the  stales  of  soii!|i,rii 
(Jreece,  .Sparta  and  i*]toli:i  excepted,  concluded  the  Achinaii  leayuu,  fo, 
the  maintainance  of  their  iVecdom  against  the  .Macedonians.  A  dispute 
havmi^  arisen  between  this  league  and  .Sparta,  the  latter  applied  to  M.u;_: 
donia  for  help,  and  was  victorious.  I)ul  this  friendship  was  soon  fatal 
for  it  involved  Greece  in  the  contest  between  Philip  and  the  Romans^ 
who,  at  first,  indeed,  restored  freedom  to  the  Grecian  states,  winje  ijity 
changed  ilOtolia,  and  soon  after  Macedonia,  into  Roman  provinces ;  but 
they  afterward  began  to  excite  dissensions  in  the  Aduxan  league,  jiUfr. 
fered  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  take 
up  arms  to  maintain  their  freedom.  So  unequal  a  contest  could  not  loim 
remain  undecided  ;  the  capture  of  Corinth,  14U  b.  c,  placed  the  Greeks  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  tlic  battle  of  Clixroiua 
and  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  the  arts  and  sciences 
tlomished  among  the  Greeks  ;  i:uleed,  the  g(ddeii  age  of  the  arts  was  m 
the  time  of  Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonies  were  yet  in  a  niorc 
rtiHirishing  condition  than  the  mother  country  ;  especially  Alexaiidrn,  m 
I'gypt,  which  became  the  seat  of  learning.  As  they,  al.so,  in  proces,s  o( 
time,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  they  became  like  itnir 
mother  ■ountry,  the  instructors  of  their  conquerors.  In  the  time  (i( 
Augustus,  the  Greeks  lost  even  the  shadow  of  their  former  freedom,  and 
ceased  lo  be  an  independent  people,  although  their  language,  manners, 
customs,  learning,  arts,  and  taste  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
The  character  of  the  nation  was  now  sunk  so  low,  that  the  Koinaiis  es- 
teemed a  Greek  as  the  most  worthless  of  creatures.  Asiatic  lu.\iiry  had 
wholly  corrupted  lliem  ;  their  ancient  love  of  freedom  and  indepciidLMice 
was  extinguished;  and  a  mean  servility  was  substituted  in  its  place.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  natiim  scarcely  showed  a  traci; 
of  the  noble  (diaracteri.siics  of  their  fathers.  The  barbarians  soon  ul'ier 
began  their  ruinous  incursions  into  Grc-ece. 

The  principal  traits  in  the  chaiacter  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  sine 
pliciiy  and  grandeur.  The  Greek  was  his  own  instructor,  and  if  he  learned 
anything  from  others,  he  did  it  with  freedom  and  indepeiidiMice.  Nature 
was  his  great  model,  and  in  his  native  land  she  displayed  her.self  in  all 
her  charms.  The  uncivilized  Greek  was  manly  and  proud,  active  and 
enterprising,  violent  both  in  his  hate  and  in  his  love.  He  esteemed  and 
exercised  hospitality  toward  strangers  and  countrymen.  These  features 
of  the  Grecian  character  had  an  important  infiuence  on  the  religion,  poli- 
tics, manners,  and  phil()so|)liy  of  the  nation.  The  gods  of  Greece  were 
not,  Ike  those  of  Asia,  surrotmded  by  a  hidy  obscurity  :  they  were  human 
in  ineir  faults  and  virtues,  but  were  plact  J  far  above  mortals.    They  kept 
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no  ail  intercourse  with  men;  good  and  evil  ciiine  from  their  humls  ;  idl 
T  '  jcal  Hiid  moral  rndowinciits  were  their  gift.  The  ninral  system  of  tho 
Lrlicst  (Jfeeks  taught  tlicm  to  liimourihe  gods  by  an  exact  uLservam-o  of 


cusioiiis;  to  hold  the  rights  of  hospitality  saered,  and  even  to  spare  mur- 
derers, if  lliey  thul  lo  the  sanctum ies  of  the  gods  for  rrfnge.  (Jmniing 
mid  .'"""(,'"  «erc  alh)wi'd  to  be  nraclieeii  ai;anisl  enemies.  No  law  (;n- 
forced  coniinence.  'I'iie  p(;wer  of  the  father,  of  the  hu;-.l)and,  or  tiie  bro- 
iLr  alone  guarded  the  honour  of  the  female  se\,  who  iherefore  lived  in 
coiii'innal  depeu(hMiee.  The  seducer  brought  his  gifis  and  olTerings  lo  tho 
ffdds,  as  if  Ids  conduct  had  been  gndth'.ss.  Tho  security  of  domeslic 
life  rcslcd  entirely  in  the  master  of  the  family. 

Krou)  these  characteristic  trails  of  the  earliest  Creeks  originated,  m 
the  sequel,  ilie  peculiiiriiies  of  their  religions  notions,  their  love  of  free- 
dom iiinl  action,  tiieir  taste  for  the  beantifid  and  'he  grand,  and  the  sim- 
rlicily  '■'^  dieir  manners.  The  religion  of  the  (J  .'>ek»  was  not  so  much 
'  ij.iPd  wilii  sufierstition  as  that  of  the  Itomans  ;  thus,  for  example,  liiey 
were  uiiiicquaiiiled  with  the  practice  of  augury.  The  (iieek  was  inclined 
10  festivity  even  in  religion,  and  served  the  gods  less  in  spirit  than  in  ont- 
wiird  ceremonies.  His  religion  had  litile  intluence  on  his  morals,  his 
belief,  and  the  government  of  his  thoughts.  All  it  required  was  a  belief 
ill  the  goils,  and  in  a  fu'ure  existence  ;  freedom  from  gross  crnnes,  and 
;m  observance  of  prescribed  rites.  The  simpliidty  of  tiieir  ma-iners,  and 
some  obscure  notions  of  a  supreme  (Jod,  ho  bated  and  punished  evil, 
loved  and  rewarded  good,  served  at  first  .  naintain  good  morals  and 
pjely  among  them.  These  notions  were  afle.  wards  exalted  and  systema- 
i.zed  by  poetry  and  philosophy  ;  and  ihe  improvement  spread  from  the 
ciiliivaled  classes  through  the  great  mass  of  the  pi^ople. 

In  llie  most  enlightened  |)eriod  of  (irecce,  clearer  ideas  of  the  unity  of 
llic  deity,  of  his  omniscience,  his  omnipresciu-e,  his  holiness,  his  good- 
iiess,  his  justice,  and  of  the  necessity  of  worshifipiiig  him  by  virtue  and 
purity  of  licart,  prevailed.     The  moral  system  of  some  individuals  among 
(he  (irecks  was  equally  pure.     Tiie  precepts  of  morality  were  delivered 
al  first  in  sententious  maxims;  for  examplr,  the   sayings  of  the  seven 
wise  men.     Afterwards,  Socrates  and  his  disciples  arose,  and  promulgated 
ibeir  pure  do'-trines.     'I'he   love  of  freedom  among  tin;  (iiceks  sfiraiig 
friim  tiieir  good  fortune,  in  having  lived  so  long  without  oppiession  or 
fe;ir  of  other  nations,  and  from  llieir  natural  vivacity  of  fijiiiit.     Ji  was 
this  which  made   small  armies  invincible,  and   which  caused  Lycurgus, 
Solon,  and  'I'imoh'on  to  refuse  crowns.     Their  freedom  was  tlie  work  of 
iiiiiiire,  and  the  consequi  ice  of  their  original  patriarchal   mode  of  life. 
Their  first  kings  were  considered  as  fathers  of  families,  to  whom  obedi- 
ence was  willingly  paid,  in  return  for  protection  and  favours.     Important 
atT.iirs  were  decMded  by  the  assemblies  of  the  people.     lOach    man  was 
misier  in  his  own  house,  and  in  early  times  no  taxes  wen;  paid.     But  as 
llie  kings  sirove  continually  lo  extend  their  powers,  they  were  nliimately 
coiiijiellcd  lo  resign  their  dignities  ;  and  free  states  aros«',  with  forms  of 
i;overiiment  inclining  more  or  less  to  aristocracy  or  democracy,  or  com- 
posed of  a  union  of  the  tsvo ;  the  citizens  were  attached  to  a  government 
whii'li  was  administered  under  the  direction  of  wise  l.iws,  and  not  of  arbi- 
trary power      It  was  this  noble  love  of  a  free  country,  wliitdi  prompted 
Leoiiul-is  to  say  to  the  king  of  Persia,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  hold  a 
despotic  sway  over  Greece.     It  was  this  which  ins[)ired  Solon,  Themis- 
loeles,  Demosthenes,   and  Phocion,  when,  in  spite  of  the  ingratitude  of 
their  couiilrymen,  they  chose  to  serve  the  slate  and  the  laws,  rather  than 
their  own  interc^sts.     The  cultivation  of  their  fruitful  country,  uhiidi,  by 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  afTorded  nourishment  to  >evera|  millions, 
mid  the  wealth  of  their  colonies,  prove  the  activity  of  tiie  (Jreeks.     Com- 
merce, navigation,  and  inanufaetures  flonrislied  on  all  sidt.'s ;  knowledge 
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of  every  sort  was  iiccuinulated  ;  the  spirit  of  invention  wjis  busily  a 
work;  th<!  Greeks  learned  lo  estimate  llie  pleasures  of  soeitMy,  but  i\^^,^ 
also  learned  lo  love  Inxnry.  From  these  sources  of  activity  spriui'r 
also  ii  love  of  jrreat  actions  and  great  enterprises,  so  many  instiinccH  ,)] 
wliieli  are  furinslied  by  (Jreeian  history.  Another  strikinjj  trait  of  i|,,. 
Grecian  rharaeter,  was  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  both  pbyKical  and  iiiicHc,. 
tual.  Tliia  sense  of  the  beautiful,  awakened  and  developed  by  nalun 
created  for  itsidf  an  ideal  of  beauty,  which  served  them,  and  has  bte'n 
transmitted  lo  us,  us  .i  criterion  for  every  work  of  art. 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  have  seen  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  tlie  Greeks  were  roduipd 
in  a  few  centuries  after  their  subjujiition  by  the  Romans.  Thus  it  ciiu. 
tinued  as  long  as  it  was  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Hoinan 
empire;  till  at  len<,nh.  like  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  hersujf  j| 
bent  before  the  all-subduing  Alarie  the  Goth,  a.  d.  '100;  and  shared  in  all 
the  miseries  whi(;h  were  brought  by  the  northern  barbarians  who  succes- 
sively overran  and  rava^'ed  the  south  of  Kurope.  After  the  I.aliii  con. 
quesi  of  Constantinople,  in  1'201,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  princ;. 
palities,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Fiankish 
nobles;  but  in  12CI,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  wnj 
re-united  to  the  (Jreek  empire  by  Michael  Paleologus.  Hut  it  not  I^t 
remained  unmolested;  for  the  Turks  then  rising  into  notice,  aimed  lU 
obtaining  power  in  Furope  :  and  Annirath  H.  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
llieircities  and  castles  on  the  Kuxine  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace, 
Macedon.  and  Thessaly  ;  carrying  his  victorious  arms,  in  short,  into  ilic 
midst  of  llie  Peloponnesus.  The  Grecian  emperors  acknowlcilgcd  liim 
as  their  superior  lord,  and  lie,  in  turn,  afforded  them  protectio.i.  This 
conquest,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a  brave  resistance,  purlieu- 
larly  from  two  heroic  Christians,  John  Ilunnindes,  a  celebrated  Hii.^^^anaii 
general,  and  George  (^astriol,  an  Albanian  prince,  better  knowi.  ii  history 
by  the  name  of  Scanderberg. 

When  Mohammed  II.,  in  1451,  ascended  the  Oltomun  throne,  the  fate 
of  the  (Jreek  empire  seemed  to  be  decided.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  supported  by  u  fleet  of  300  sail,  he  laid  siege  to  ('oiistHiui- 
nopie,  and  encouraged  his  troops  by  spreading  reports  of  prophecies  and 
prodigies  that  iiortemled  the  triumph  of  Islamism.  Conslantine,  llie  last 
of  the  Greek  ein|)erors,  met  llie  storm  with  becoming  resolution,  and 
maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three  days,  though  the  fanaticism  ami  ftiryol 
the  besiegers  were  raised  lo  the  highest  pilch.  At  lengtii,  (May  29,  Uj.l) 
the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  and  the  brave  Constanlme  perished  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  troops.  The  final  conquest  of  (ireece  did  not,  how- 
ever, tak(!  place  till  14ril.  Neither  were  ihe  conquerors  long  left  in  \m. 
disturbed  possession  of  their  newly-acquired  territory  ;  and  diiriiiir  ili'> 
sixteenth  ;ind  seventeenth  centuries  <Jreece  was  the  scene  of  obstinate 
wars,  lill  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  1718,  eoiifirined  the  Turks  in  their 
conquest ;  and  for  a  century  from  tlinl  lime  the  iiihabilants  >•!  '.'reec! 
groaned  under  their  despotic  sway. 

At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  llie  French  into  Kgypt,  the  Greek?, 
strongly  ex(;iled  by  the  events  of  the  war,  which  was  thus  apprnaehiiig 
them,  wailed  for  them  as  liberators,  with  the  firm  resolutioi.  of  f^oinL'  'o 
meet  Ihem  and  regaining  their  lil)erty  ;  but  again  iheir  hopi .:  wort;  dis- 
appointed, and  the  succors  they  expected  from  France  were  removed  to  a 
distance.  Having  wailed  in  vain,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  events  wlueh 
in  several  respects  have  changed  tlie  whole  face  of  Furope  in  thiseeniiirv, 
ihe  Greeks,  taking  counsel  only  of  their  despair,  and  indignant  at  living 
always  us  lielola  oil  tlie  ruins  uf  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  when  nation?  hul 
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of  vestenlay  wcro  recovering  Ihoi"-  rights  and  recognizing  Uicir  social  ro- 
hiMiiis,  roM!  ;ig!iinst  tlicir  (Icupotic  and  cruel  musters,  pcrliiipa  with  greatir 
ililiu'ss  than  prudence,  Tiie  first  decided  movement  look  pi  ii:e  in  tlio 
!'  ij.  lf<()i),  when  the  Servians,  prov(»ked  hy  tlie  cruelly  of  iheiropjjressors 
il  e  'I'lirks  made  a  geni.'ral  insurreiHion,  whiidi  was  hiailed  hy  their  famcms 
hief  Cze'riii  (ieorge,  who  had  been  a  sergeant  in  tii(!  Ausiriaii  service, 
ami  iifterward  becunie  a  bandit  chief.  He  was  possessed  of  mncii  energy 
of  rl'iaracier  and  bravery  ;  ami  under  liiin  the  Servians  obtained  several 
victories-  He  blockaded  Helgrade  ;  and,  one  of  the  gales  being  siirreii- 
(lered  t'>  ''''"'  '"'  '"'"'^'  '''**  tiotry  into  the  city  and  slaughtered  all  thn 
'I'lirks  that  were  ibuiid  in  it. 

At  this  time  the  alFairs  of  tlie  Porte  were  in  great  disorder.  It  had  but 
iusl  terminated  its  war  with  France  ;  and  the  ell'orls  by  which  it  h;id  been 
emiiMVDiiring  to  reduce  Paswaii  Ogloii,  pacha  of  VVidihn,  had  failed  and 
elided  ill  disgrace.  At  home  the  Janissaries  were  ever  dissatislied,  and 
lioiiinclia  was  in  a  disturbed  state.  Tlie  divan,  however,  exerted  theiii- 
silves  10  quell  the  Servians,  and  they  were  aided  by  tin;  Bosnians,  incon- 
sequence of  which  many  sanguinary  combats  took  jilace.  Hut  relying 
oiillie  promises  of  Itussia,  and  receiving  pecuniary  succour  from  Viisilanli, 
lliciiisiirgeiils  conliiui(!dlli(M'onlesl,  issuinti  from  their  fastnesses  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  making  their  jirogress  a  terror  to  the  country 
bv  spreading  devastation  in  (ivery  direction.  In  the  meantime  Hlls^la 
openly  lit'clared  war  against  the  I'orlein  lr07,  and  carried  on  the  war  iiiilil 
l-l.',  when  the  treaty  of  Hucharesl  was  negoeiated  ;  and  Ihongli  soiiio 
tlTurts  were  made  to  obtain  a  coiict!>sioii  in  favour  of  their  Servim  allies, 
velont  dillicully  after  another  being  started  hy  the  I'orie,  a  peace  was 
jll,.iiglh  concluded,  as  before,  upon  such  terms  as  left  tin;  insurgents  to 
thfir  l.iie.  At  lengtli  it  was  agreed,  that  Milosli,  brotherin-law  toCiCerni 
Geoa'c,  a  native,  should  he  their  prince  ;  that  tlu;  sum  of  .CIOO.OOO  should 
be  paid  yearly  to  the  Turks,  whose  garrisons  in  the  foriresses  of  ihe  Dan- 
ube wen!  to  he  limiteo,  and  that  the  prince  should  maintain  u  few  national 
furi'cs,  for  the  regulation  of  the  internal  policy. 

The  perioil  that  intervened  between  Icfloand  18-20  was  apparently  tran- 
quil: the  Ottoman  alTairs  seemed  pros|)eroiis  :  the  Sultan  Malimoud,  by 
bis  vigorous  measures,  maintained  [)eace  wiih  his  neighbours,  (pielled  the 
funl  of  the  mutinous  .lamssaries,  suppressed  several  revolis  in  the  eastern 
p.irt  of  the  empire,  drove  the  VVech.ibites  from  Mecca,  and  gave  more 
tt light  to  the  imperial  firmans  llian  they  had  heretofore  possessed.  Hut 
under  this  appearance  of  iranqmlliiy,  all  those  projijcrts  were  forming 
wlich  produced  what  we  term  "  the  lireek  revolution."  The  tireeks 
soon  became  more  open  in  their  [ilots  against  their  opfiressors,  and  enter- 
lamed  some  considerable  hopes  from  ilie  probable  arrangements  of  the 
coi'^iess  of  Vienna;  but  that  congress  (dosed  without  effecting  any  result 
fa'tiuralile  to  the  liberties  of  (Jreece.  This,  however,  did  not  daini)  ''>'- 
ar.lour  of  its  friends,  nor  induce  them  to  abandon  the  plans  Ihey  had  [iro- 
jeMii.  At  length,  in  1820,  symptoms  of  a  general  rising  a[)peared  ;  and 
:i'l  civilized  nations  seemed  disposed  to  aid  tlie  cause  of  the  o|i[)ressed. 
L'ullliat  generous  feeling  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  as  the  nciiy  dis^.-ii- 
tifliis  of  party,  or  the  despotic  notions  of  arbitrary  power,  severally  dis- 
p'liyed  themselves.  The  Turks  and  ('recks  never  became  one  naiion  ; 
the  relation  of  conquerors  and  iniiupiered  never  ceased.  However  aliject 
I  lar(,'e  part  of  the  Greeks  became  by  their  continued  oppression,  iliey 
ri'ver  forgot  that  they  wvio,  a  disiinct  nation  ;  and  their  patriarch  at  ('on- 
MmUiaiiple  remained  a  visible  point  of  union  for  iheir  national  feelings. 

Oil  the  7th  of  Mandi,  Irf'Jl,  a  proidamation  of  Ypsilanti  was  placarded 
il  Jassy,  iiiiiier  the  eyes  of  the  !ios[)oilar,  Mudiaid  Siizzo,  which  dei  hired, 
that  all  the  (ireeks  had  on  that  day  tluown  otV  the  Turkish  yoke  ;  that  he 
»ould  put  himself  ut  their  head,  with  Ins  countrvnien  ;  that  Prince  ^uzzo 
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wiHtiiul  th<!  buppiiiOHS  of  the  Orcokn  ;  and  thai  n(  Jiinp  was  to  hn  fpiirrd 
HI  a  i^Tvnl  [lowrr  was  i{i>iii}{  to  in;ircli  agaiiiNt  'I'urkey.     Scv  r.il  ' 
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111(1  III! ml  'I's  of  tJm  Ilituiifiu  li<itl  accoinpniiicit  V|isilaiiti  from  || ,„^^ 

bia  and  Jas«y.     Smnc  Turks  woro  miirdrn'd,  liiit  Ypsilanii  did  aUiiri'iti 
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power  to  picvont  i.-xci'ss,  and  was  gcnoriilly  Hiicccssful.     Iltt  wroi., 
emperor  of  Uii»si;i,  Alexander,  wlio  was  ttien  at  Layhadi,  iisking  ( 


taction  fiM- the  (ireek  cause,  and  the   two  priiicipiihlies,    Wailachia  arnl 
M(ddavia  ;  but  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and  I'ledinont  had  just  then  hniR: 


out,  and  ihal  monarch  eonsidered  the  (Jreek    insurrection  to  I 
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but  a  p(dilical  fever,  caught  from  Spain  and  Italy,  which  eotiM 
checked  too  soon;  besides,  Ypsilanii  was  actually  in  the  service  of  II 
BJa,  and  therefore  iiad  undertak(Mi  this  step  ajj.iinst  the  rules  of 
disc  plnie.  Alexander  publicly  disavowed  the  measure;  Ypsilaiil 
xvas  struck  from  the  army  rolls,  and  he  was  decl.ired  to  be  no  j 
subject  of  Russia.     TIk;  Russian  minister,  and  the  Austrian  iin 
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at  Constantinople,  also  declared  that  their  cabinets  would  not  lake  ad.,.,, 
ta^e  of  the  internal  troubles  of  Turkey,  in  any  shape  whatever,  but  woiili] 
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main  strictly  neutral.  Yet  the  Porte  continued  suspicious,  pariiciij 
after  the  information  of  an  Knt'lishman  had  ted  to  the  deteclioii  of  si 
siipjioscd  traces  of  the  (ireek  cons[)iracy  at  ('inistaiiliiio|)le.  li,  thercf 
ordered  the  Russian  vessels  to  be  searched,  ccnitrary  to  treaty.     The 


inerce  of  Odessa  sulTered  from  this  measure,  which  occasioned  a 
correspoiidcnco  between  Haron  StroganotT,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and 
the  reis  cirendi.  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  taken  against  uI 
(ireeks;  their  schools  were  suppressed;  their  arms  seized;  suspiciui, 
was  a  sentence  of  death  ;  the  flight  of  some  rendered  all  guiliy.aiid  n  m-u 
prohiliited  under  penally  of  death  :  in  the  divan,  the  total  e.MinctioiKif  i|,p 
(Jrcek  name  was  proposed;  Turkish  troo|)s  mandied  into  the  priiitip;ili. 
ties  ;  the  hospodar  Suzzo  was  outlawed  ;  the  patriarchs  of  (JoiKsiaiitinupIc 
and  Jerusalem  excommunicated  all  insurgents  (.March  v,M) :  and  ,i  limii. 
shcrilfof  March  ;JI,  called  upon  the  Mussulmans  to  arm  ■lgaill^ttlu!rl^)^■lJ 
for  the  protection  (f  the  Islams.     No  (Jreek  was,  for  some  time,  siifu  in 
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the  streets  of  Conitantiiio|)le  ;  women  and  (diildren  were  thrown 
sea  ;  the  noblest  families  openly  violiled,  and  murdered  or  sold  ;  ili 
uhn:e  broke  into  the  house  of  I- onion,  the  Russian  eminsellor  of  1 


and  Prince  Miirusi  was  beheaded  in  the  seraglio.     After  the  arrival  Kfih 
new  grand-vizier,  Beiiderli  Ali  Pacha,  w/io  conducted  a  disorderly  iiriny 
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from  Asia  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  wiMes    fanaticism  raged  inCJousia 
pie.     In  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  tlie  bloody  struggle  was  broiiglii 
close  thronah  the  treachery,  discord,  and  cowardice  of  the  paiidoor.s 
Arnaouls,  with  the  annihilation  of  the  valiant  "sacred  band  "  of  ihe /A 
ireia,  in  llie  battle  of  Dragashan  (June  iy,18-M),  and  with  Jorduki's  licruic 
death  in  the  monastery  of  Seek. 

In  Orccce  Proper,  no  cruelty  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty;  the  hv) 
of  the  .  lorea  invited  all  bishops  and  the  noblest  Greeks  to  Tripulizza,  iimkr 
pretence  of  consulting  with  them  on  the  (hdiveranee  of  the  i)ei)|ili!  frmn 
their  cruel  oppression. 


Several  fi  II  into  the  snare  :   wlieii  tin 


y  arrivci 


tliey  weie  tlir.T.vn  into  prison.  (Jcrmanos,  aridibishop  of  Palri 
penetraUnl  tlit?  iniended  treachery,  and  took  nieas'iis  with  ilie  oiimrsi'ir 
frustrating  the  designs  of  their  oppressors.  The  be\s  of  the  Morca  tliin 
endeavoured  to  disarm  the  separate  tribes;  but  it  was  too  jaic  ;  tin;  M;ii- 
notes,  always  free,  descended  from  Mount  Taygetos,  in  obedience  lo  Ypsi. 
lanii's  proidamation  ;  and  the  heart  of  all  (Jicece  beat  for  liberty.  Tl,;- 
revolulion  in  the  iMorea  began,  Mandi  u'3,  18-M,  aiCalavrila  a  small  pLice 
Acliaia,  svhere  eighty  Turks  were  made  [irisoners.     On  llie  same  il:iy 


ui  /\ 


the  Turkish  garrison  of  Patras  fell  upon  the  ('reek  inliabitanis  :  but  tlitv 
were  soon  relieved.     It  the  ancient  Laconiii,  ("idocoironi  and  I'etcr  .M;i 
roimclialis  roused  tlie  peoph;  to  arms.     'I'lic  archbisho.i  (icimaauscL 


TI 
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Jussuf  Heliin,  paidia  ■) 

pvi'iils  from  the  diploma 

liivc  the  citadel  of  Palm 

Till'  massacre  of  the  inh 

of  lilt'  and  death.     Almn 

sniii  of  atrociiies.     It  w; 
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,iiii  exist  between  the  'I 

'I'lic  iiiDiik  (ircgoras,  soo 

of  Greeks.     The   rt^vidu 

ami  AcMriiaiiia.     Tiie  am 

ihc  islaiider.s  declared  th 

massacred,  in  revenge  fo 

rculMtiiiii,  ilic  (ireeks  w 

111  Kiiise  islands  which  h; 

cvispiraliitn  was  raised  i 

ajainsi  tlie  (ireeks  in  (.'o 
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caused  the  richest  (Jreek 

n;'eof  llie  .Mu.ssiilmans  v 

T.'it'  patriarch  of  (-'o.aslai 
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Tliecoininerce  of  Kusi 
blockade  of  the  Uospliori 
answered.  Uaroii  Sirog; 
wrli  (he  reis  cirendi,  Julv 
lii'l  declared  to  the  diva' 
liihMa  woulil  fctd  hersci) 
a;i(l  iissislauce."  The  at 
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ipc'i  1  llie  'iPiisaiil  s  of  Aohnia.  In  Piitr;:8  and  iho  jthor  places,  the  Turks 
,,iir  M'll  into  the  fiMlrcMhos.  An  «irly  (is  April  0,  a  McssiiiiiHii  s(miiiU) 
'  ,,i„l,|i.,l  in  (;<il;iinnt:i,  and  tin;  bey  of  Mauui,  INilcr  Mitvnunichalis,  as 
''i„i„i,i(lcr-in-i'int!f,  proclainind  that  llio  iMorca  had  «liakfn  of  llin  yoke 
uf  Tiirkfy  lo  wave  llic  (Jlirislian  lailh,  and  to  ri'storo  iho  unciiMit  cliarai-ic^r 
uf  iliuir  c'lMiiilry.  "  Kroni  Knropc,  iidiImmu  ih  .vanled  but  money,  arms, 
j,i(|  ciiiniHi'l 


l''rnni  lliat  linit;  the  siilfcrmif  (Jreuks  found  friends  in 
iriiiiiny,  Krince,  Switzerland,  Uritain.  and  ilio  United  Slates,  who  8ym- 
pilliizel  Willi  tlnnn,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist  them  in  iheif 
(iruj!!,'le.  The  cabinets  of  {'Europe,  on  tiie  contrary,  tlirew  every  ini[)edi- 
iiioiiMii  the  way  of  the  llellenistK,  until  they  were  finally  obliged,  against 
ihcir  iiicli'""'""' '"  iiit'Tft're  in  their  favour. 

Jussiil'Heliin,  pacha ')f  Lepanto,  havini;  received  information  of  thcje 
pvt'iils  fn»iii  the  diplomatii!  agent  of  a  Kiiropean  power,  hastened  to  ro 
|i,vc  ttie  citailel  of  I'.ilras,  and  the  town  waschanyed  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Tlic  iniissai-re  of  tin;  inhabitants,  A[)ril  1'),  was  the  sifjnil  for  a  strut;j;le 
of  lifc  and  deatii.  Almost  the  whole  war  was  thenceforward  a  sui'ires- 
jum  i)f  ittr"<'i''<'^-  It  was  not  a  war  [irosecuted  on  any  fixed  jilaii,  but 
ineriilv  a  si  ries  of  devasiations  ami  mur<lers.  The  law  of  nations  could 
.luiexi^l  hitween  the  Turks  and  (ireeks.  as  they  were  then  situated, 
'j'lin  monk  tirei;oras,  soon  after,  occupied  Corinth,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Greeks.  TIk;  ri^volulion  spread  over  Attica,  Ihnotia,  I'hocis,  .lOtolia, 
and  Aciiriiaiiia.  The  ancient  names  were  revived.  At  the  same  lime, 
ihe  isiiiiiilf  rs  declared  tiiemstdves  free.  In  some  islands  the  Turks  were 
iiiiissacred,  in  icveiige  for  the  murder  of  the  (irecks  at  I'atr;(s;  and,  in 
rciali.iliiiii,  the  (ireeks  were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
iiilhiisc  islands  which  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  Tli« 
cxi-ipi  raliim  was  raised  to  its  hi^rncst  pilch  by  the  cruellies  committed 
ai;;iuist  the  (ireeks  in  (■onstaniinople  after  the  end  of  March,  On  mere 
fii<imM()ii,  ami  often  merely  to  iret  pussessioii  of  their  properly,  the  divan 
caused  tin'  richest  (Jreek  merciiaiils  and  bankers  to  be  init  to  death.  Tho 
n;'t;ofllie  Mussulmans  was  particularly  direirted  ajjainsi  thi!  (ireek  clergy. 
Till' patriarch  of  (Jonslantinople  was  munlered,  with  his  bishops.  In  the 
nu'iropiilis  III  Adriano[)|e,  the  veneralile  patriarch  Cyrillus,  who  had 
riiircii  to  siilitmle,  and  I'ro'sos,  an-hbishopof  Adrlanopli',  and  ulher^,  met 
I'le  sHiiie  file.  Several  hiimlred  (ireek  churches  were  torn  down,  without 
the  divan  jiayini;  any  attentiun  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  (Christian  am- 
bassiidors,  The  s.iVa^re  gr.iiid-vizier,  indeed,  lost  his  place,  and  soon  after 
|.i«l:fe;  but  Mahinond  and  his  favourite,  lialet  elTcndi,  persisted  in  tlio 
[li.inof  extcrinination. 

The  commerce  of  Russia,  on  the  Hlack  Sea,  was  totally  ruined  by  the 
bluckiiiJe  (if  the  Dosphorus,  and  the  iillimaiiim  of  the  ambassador  was  not 
aiisrtcreil.  U.iron  Strogaiiotf,  therefore,  liroke  olf  all  diplomatic  relations 
Mi'h  the  reis  elFendi,  July  IS,  and  on  the  :;ist,  embarkcil  for  Odessa.  He 
hid  declared  to  the  divan  that,  if  the  Porte  did  not  change  its  system, 
Kii'Ma  would  feel  hersidf  obligeil  to  give  "the  (ireeks  refuge,  protcclimi, 
and  assistance."  The  answer  of  the  reis  etTeiidi  to  this  declaration,  given 
loiil.ile,  was  sent  to  Petersburg;  but  it  was  after  the  most  atrocious  ex- 
assiv,,  coiiiiiiiited  by  the  janissaries,  and  the  troop.^  fpun  Asia,  that  the 
furt'i>;ii  iiiiiiisters,  particularly  the  Uritish  minister.  Lord  Str.iiigford,  sue- 
rctded  ill  inducing  the  grandseignior  to  rec.iU  the  command  for  the  arm- 
ing of  all  Mussulmans,  and  to  restore  order. 


CHAPTHU  III. 

Aaeyes  were  fixed  on  Tripolizza,  which  was  now  in  a  state  of  close 
bliickiide,  ami  its  fall  daily  expected.  The  usual  population  was  about 
lifieeii  ihuusdiid  souls  ;  it  is  also  computed,  that  the  garrison,  with  all  the 
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Albanians  of  tlie  Iviayali,  amnunlcd  to  (liylit  tliousand  inon ;  tlmre  could 
not,  tlicrcfdi*',  liavi!  Iict  ii  fewer  llian  twenty  thouHaml  persons  wiUiin  tlie 
walls;  yet  iliey  allowed  lliein.selves  to  be  liloekaded  by  five  lliousiuid  iin. 
di.sei[)lMii'(l  aii(i  illarnied  (ireeks,  wilhont  artillery  or  cavalry.  VVIiil(!  ilij 
Tnrkisli  horse  wi.tc  in  a  stale  for  service,  liie  (Greeks  did  not  alteinptaiiv- 
tliiii"  ill  the  plain  ;  but  their  forage  soon  failed,  and  tlu;  only  food  tlK.y 
could  get  was  vine  liiaves.  Provision  was  very  scarce,  and  the  (ireeks 
iiad  cut  the  pipes,  and  thus  intorcepied  tlie  snp|)ly  of  water.  Ypsilamj 
liowever,  was  impatient,  and  felt  anxious  to  begin  a  regular  siege  ;  hiitlit' 
had  neither  proper  ordnance  nor  engineers.  Some  caiwion  and  inoriars 
had  indeed  be(Mi  brought  from  Malvasia  and  N'avarin,  and  were  eiitrusieij 
to  the  care  of  an  Italian  advenlnrer;  but  in  the  first  essay  he  burst  a  iiior- 
tar,  and  was  dismissed.  Things  wen;  m  this  stale,  wlnin  I'riiice  Mavr.i. 
cordato  arrived,  bringing  with  liiin  some  French  ami  Italian  odieers. 

In  the  beiiiniiing  of  October  the  'I'lirks  began  to  make  proposiiama  for 
a  capitulatKHi,  and  the  treaty  was  proceridiug,  on  the  .Oth,  when  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  rendered  it  of  no  avail,  ami  hastened  llic  cataslronhe. 
Some  Greek  soldiers,  havinj;  approaclit.'d  one  of  the  gates,  began  to  c.iii- 
verse  and,  as  usual,  to  barter  fruit  Willi  the  sentinels.  The  Turks  iinnru- 
dently  assisted  tlieiii  in  inounling  the  wall,  but  no  sooner  had  they  gaincil 
the  lop  than  they  threw  down  the  mfideis,  openc'dtho  gate,  and  displHycil 
the  standard  of  ilie  cross  above  it ;  llii;  (.'hristians  insianlly  iiisheii  from 
all  (juarlers  to  Uie  assault,  and  Iht?  disordiT  became  geiwral.  The  Turks 
iinmediately  opened  a  brisk  lire  of  caiimni  and  small  shot ;  but  the  g.itcs 
were  carried  ;  the  walls  scaled,  and  a  desperate  struggle  was  kept  up  m 
the  streets  and  bouses,  liefore  the  end  of  llui  day  the  contes'  wus  over 
and  theciladil,  which  ludil  out  till  iIk;  next  (;veniiig,  surrendered  at  (JMcrc- 
tioii.  Alioiit  six  thousand  Turks,  it  is  said,  perished,  some  thoiiBdimij 
were  made  jirisoners,  and  nuini)ers  (led  to  the  moumains 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring  at  Tripolizza,  four  parlias  pro- 
coedcd,  ill  the  moiitli  of  August,  from  the  fronli(!r3  of  'I'liessaly  ;iiul 
Macedonia,  to  Zeilouni,  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  straits  of  Thcr- 
inopylic,  and  in  conjunclioii  with  Uk;  Ottuinaii  tr()0[)s  at  '{"Ik^Ijps  and 
Athens,  r(di(!viiig  the  l)esieged  fortresses  in  the  Morea.  Odysseus  was 
slalioried  (ui  a  height  above  the  defiles  at  a  place  called  Foiiiaiia.  They 
sent  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse  to  reconnoitre  his  position,  hut  lliis 
detachment  was  cut  to  pieces.  'I'he  ne.xi  d.iy  they  attacked  him  wuh 
their  whole  force  ;  at  first  the  (Jrcf'ks  gave  way,  but  a  brave  chief,  naniid 
Cionraz,  made  a  stand,  and  rallied  the  fugitives.  They  returiiiii  to  the 
charge,  and  the  iiifuiels  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
One  of  the  pachas  was  slain,  and  vast  (inantilies  of  baggage  and  aminuiii- 
lion  t.ikcn.  This  was  on  the  .'31st  of  Aug.,  and  was  a  victory  of  iinmcnsd 
importance!  to  tin;  cause.  About  the  same  time  the  bishop  of  (.'arystiis 
raised  an  insurrection  in  Kubma,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  ihe  coininii- 
nieation  betwi^eii  Alliens  and  that  island.  An  assembly  was  now  cdlhil, 
to  meet  at  Argos,  for  ilie  purpose  of  organizing  a  government,  ami  the 
prince  repaired  thilher  to  attend  it ;  while  deputies  in  the  meaiiLiine  arnvcd 
from  diircrent  parts  to  drunand  succours  from  the  admiuistralioii  of  ili, 
peninsula,  ami  to  report  what  was  doing  in  their  districts,  in  .Maccdniiia 
lilt!  monks  of  Mount  Alho.'*,  provok.:d  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  llic 
Turks,  were  driven  into  revolt. 

The  assemblage  of  congress  had  been  regarded  as  a  new  and  important 
era  in  the  (.'•  -'ck  revolution;  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  for  the  ori,'aiiiz.v 
li(ni  of  a  government  was  evnlent  from  the.  eagerness  with  which  ilio 
people  clecltjd  the  deputies.  Hy  the  miridlo  of  December  not  less  limn 
sixty  had  arrived,  including  ecclesiastics,  landowners,  menrhanls,  iiml 
civilians,  most  of  whom  had  been  liberally  educated.  They  (irst  iiaiiicil 
a  cutniiiissiuii  to  draw  up  a  piditical  code;  the  rest  were  occupied  in  ex 
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sni.ii''"  ill'*  'icn'T  il  state  of  the  ir.Uinn,  aiifl  laying;  plans  fcir  tlin  noxt  cain- 
'l„'i,,  'Oii  ilie  'JUli  or.lariiiary,  18i,':.',  the  iiulciKlence  of  the  coiiiilry  was 
oruihiiined,  ami  its  code  pulilislied  amid  the  joyful  airciamalioiis  of  the 
L-nilics,  the  army,  and  the  people.  'I'he  Ki)V(!rriineiit  was  for  the  present 
ftvN.'ii  "provincial,"  while  the  promulgation  of  the  eonstiliitior  waa  ae- 
nmipaiiied  with  an  address,  exiiihitiii).t  tlie  reasons  for  shiikitipf  ofT  tiic 
I'urkisli  yoke,  l''ive  memliers  of  the  eonijress  were  nominated  as  an  ex- 
priiuve,  aud  I'rinee  Mavroeordato  was  afipomted  president.  Mmislers 
wcro  iipponited  for  tliediirerent  departments  of  war,  fmanee,  puhlie  instrue- 
lim:,  tilt;  interior,  and  police  ;  and  a  commission  named  of  three  individu- 
als 10  superintend  the  naval  affairs. 

Tli«  i"'\v  t;overiim(!iit  siirnalized  their  lii)erty  hy  a  decree  for  tiie  aholi- 
Ijon  of  slavery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  any  Turkish  prisoners  who  miijlit 
fall  into  llieir  liaiids,  i)roliil)itintr  it  under  the  sevcTcsl  penalties;  they  also 
n;ii.s('il  another  edict  for  a  compensation  f(M-  military  services,  and  li  pro- 
visJDii  for  the  widows  and  or|)hans  of  those  who  should  fall  in  hatile  ;  and 
,|,liir(!r('i;iilatiiiy;tli(!  internal  adminislraiion  of  the  proviiu'es.  Tlie  or>,'an- 
izitiDM  o!  ih'- '""'"y  was  also  commi'iiced  ;  a  (Mirps,  called  tins  (irsl  rej^i- 
iiiciitof  the  line  was  formed  and  oHieered  fr(jm  tiii!  volunteers  of  diMbreiit 
nations,  and  as  there  were  more  of  them  than  were  refpiisiie  for  tins  ser- 
vice, a  second  was  formed  of  the  remainder,  which  took  tin;  name  of  i'hil- 
liijlcnes.  I'atras  was  lilockaded  ajjain  hy  three  thousand  men,  and  a 
smaller  hoily  under  the  rrench  colonel  Voiitier  was  sunt  to  Athens,  to 
ri'diiee  the  Acropolis;  the  forces  before  Najioli  were  aiiymeiiteil,  and 
Miilmi  and  Coron  closely  invested  hy  the  armed  peasantry  around.  An 
iveiit,  thfl  most  terrific  and  atrocious  that  history  has  ever  reconlcd, 
iTiirked  tin;  commencement  of  the  seconil  campaii^ii :  the  dcstrnction  of 
Sri",  and  its  miserahle  inhahitaiits.  The  Sciois  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
iiiuveiiKiit  of  1^'Jl.  In  the  hefjiimiiif,'  of  May,  in  th.it  year,  a  small  sipiad- 
rmi  (if  l[)s;iriots  appearintf  ofl"  liie  coast,  furnished  {'in:  at;;i  willi  a  preUixt 
fur  his  o|>Iircssioiis,  and  he  hc^'an  hy  s(nziii;.j  forty  of  the  cdders  and  hish- 
Tis,  who  were  immured  as  hostages  for  the  Kood  conduct  of  the  jicople. 

'"On  the 'J3rd  of  April,"  says  Mr.  DIaipiiere,  "a  Heel  of  lil'iy  sail,  iii- 
chiliiii;  five  of  the  Iiik;,  aucliored  m  the  li;iy,  and  immediiitcly  heiJaii  to 
iioiiiliard  the  town,  while  several  thousand  troops  were  lainli'il  under  tin; 
t'liiis  of  the  cit;idid,  which  also  ojii'iicd  a  heavy  t'wc  on  the  (Jrceks.  It  was 
ill  vain  fertile  ishinders  to  make  any  resistance  :  deserted  hy  the  Samians, 
iiiiKl  of  ulioin  emh.irked  and  sailed  away  when  the  Turkish  (leet  hove  in 
«::'lit,  tliey  wert;  easily  ovcrjiowered  and  ohlif^'cil  to  Hy.  l''roiii  this  nio- 
iiioiiieiit,  until  the  last  direful  act,  Seio,  lati  ly  so  great  an  oliject  of  adini- 
riiiDii  to  slranjjers,  prescnt"'d  one  continued  scene  of  horror  and  dismay, 
lliiviiig  massaenul  every  soul,  whether  men,  women,  or  «liildreii,  \vliom 
I'll  V  found  ill  the  town,  the  Turks  plunilered  ;ind  then  set  lirt;  to  it,  and 
wiiiclieil  the  flames  until  not  a  house  was  lefi,  except  those  ui'  the  foreif{ii 
ninsuls.  'I'hree  days  ha  I,  however,  heeii  sullercd  to  |)ass,  before  the  inli- 
(lels  ventured  to  peiietrat(!  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  ami  even  then 
llieir  excesses  were  confined  to  the  low  ixrounds.  W  hih.'  some  were 
iiccMipied  in  i)lunderiiin  the  villas  of  rii  h  merchants,  and  others  setiiii;;  tire 
;ii  ilie  villai^es,  th(!  air  was  rent  with  the  ininyled  groans  of  men,  women, 
aii'l  cliiMren,  who  wen^  f.dlinif  uiidiir  tin;  swords  and  daggers  of  the  iiifi- 
'liLs,  The  only  exception  made  during  the  massacre  was  in  favour  of 
viiiiiig  women  and  hoys,  who  wen;  preserved  to  he  afterward  sold  as 
slaves.  Many  of  the  former,  whose  hiishands  had  hern  butchered,  W(;re 
riiiiiiiM!?  to  and  fro  frantic,  with  lorn  garments  and  c  rvelled  hair,  pres- 
Mill'  their  treinliling  infants  to  their  breasts,  and  sec  'u,i,'j.  death  as  a  r(dief 
I'niiii  the  slill  greater  calamities  that  awaited  them.  .About  forty  thou- 
saml  of  both  si'Xes  hail  already  either  fallen  vielims  to  the  sword,  or  been 
loketed  for  sale  in  the  biuaars,  when  it  occurred  to  the  pacha,  thiit  no 
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lime  shoiiUl  bo  lost  in  persuadinur  those  who  had  (led  to  the  moreinacceg 
sible  pans  of  the  ishmd,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit.  Ii  beinn 
impossible  to  effect  this  by  foree,  tliey  had  recourse  to  a  favourite  expu- 
dieiit  Willi  Mussulmans— tliat  of  proclaimin<j  an  amnesty.  In  order  itnt 
no  doubt  should  be  entertained  of  their  sincerity,  the  foreign  consuls 
more  parliculariy  those  of  Knpland,  France,  and  Austria,  were  called  upon' 
to  guarantee  the  promises  of  the  Turks  ;  they  accordingly  went  forth  and 
invited  the  unfortunate  peasantry  to  give  up  their  arms  and  return.  Not- 
withstanding  their  long  expc^rienee  of  'I'urkish  perfidy,  the  solemn  pledm 
given  by  the  consuls  at  length  prevailed,  and  many  thousands  who  niiMit 
have  successfully  resisted  until  succours  had  arrived,  were  sacrificud' 
for  no  sooner  did  they  descend  from  the  heigiits,  and  give  up  their  arms 
than  the  infidels,  totally  unmindful  of  the  profTered  pardon,  put  tlieni  to 
death  without  mercy.  The  number  of  persons,  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
became  the  victims  of  this  perfidious  act  was  estimated  at  seven  tlionsand 
After  having  devoted  ten  days  to  the  work  of  slaughter,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  monsters  w  ho  directed  this  frightful  tragedy  would  have 
been  in  some  degree  satiated  by  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  victims  ■ 
but  it  was  when  the  excesses  had  begun  to  diminish,  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiery,  that  fresh  scenes  of  horror  were  exhibited  on  board  the  llret  and 
in  the  citadel.  In  addition  to  the  women  and  children  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
several  hundreds  of  the  natives  were  also  seized,  and  among  these,  all ihe 
gardeners  of  the  island,  who  were  supjiosed  to  know  where  the  treasures 
of  their  employers  had  been  concealed.  There  were  no  less  than  five 
hundred  of  the  persons  thus  collected  hun^j  on  board  the  difleFent  shins' 
when  these  executions  commenced,  they  served  as  a  signal  to  the  com- 
mandant  of  the  citadel,  who  immediately  followed  the  example,  by  sus- 
pending  the  whole  of  the  hostages,  to  the  number  of  seventy-six,  on  jrib. 
bets  erected  for  the  occasion.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  who  were 
either  killed  or  consigned  to  slavery,  during  the  three  weeks  that  folloucd 
the  arrival  of  the  capitan-pacha,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  plannj  the 
former  at  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  idwve 
thirty  thousand  women  and  chiliireii  were  condemned  to  slavery,  while 
the  fate  of  those  who  escaped  was  scarcely  less  calamitous.  Th()n:;h 
many  contrived  to  get  off  in  open  boats,  or  such  other  vessels  as  thev 
could  procure,  thousands,  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  wandered  about  the 
mountains,  or  concealed  themselves  in  cave.s,  without  food  or  doihino, 
for  many  (lays  after  Ihe  massacre  had  begun  to  sulisido  on  the  phun*. 
Among  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  pretended  amnesty,  many 
families  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  consuls,  who  were  indeed  hound 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  humanity,  to  allbrd  them  protection.  It  has 
however  been  asserted,  upon  authority,  that  the  wretched  beings  thus 
saved  from  Mussulman  vengeance  were  obliged  to  pay  large  ransoms  he- 
fore  they  could  leave  the  isl.ind  ;  nay,  that  it  was  extremely  dilllinli  to  oh- 
tain  even  temporary  protection  under  the  Christian  (lags,  wiihuut  fust 
gratifying  avaricious  demands."' 

At  ihe  commencemeiu  of  the  campaign,  Colocotroni,  with  three  hundred 
men,  was  dispatctied  to  I'atras,  whert!  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  h.id 
landed  a  great  body  of  men  in  the  latter  end  of  February.  ()nhisapi)i)ach 
the  Turks  went  to  meet  him  with  almost  all  tlu;ir  force,  (-olocolroui.nul 
considering  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  them,  retreated  to  the  inunn 
tains  ;  but  suddenly  sto|)ped,  addressed  his  men,  ai;d  wheeling  about,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Turks,  struck  with  a  panic 
thinking  he  had  received  notice  of  a  reinforcement,  turned  their  hacks, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  (ireeks  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town;  five  hun- 
dred of  them  were  slain  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  Colocoironi  block- 
ided  the  place.     The  Ottoman  fleet  was  pursued  by  the  Ureeks  uudei 
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Hiaiili  and  Tombasi,  and  the  admiral's  frigate  nearly  fell  into  the  hands 
nf  lliR  Greeks.     iMurco  Bozzario  and  Ilango  gained  many  advantages  in 
I'niriis.  i'lid  look  Aria,  the  key  of  .Albania;  but,  owing  to  the  trea(Miery 
,fTair':il)o.s,  it  was  abandoned.     Odysseus  and  his  companions  endeavour- 
f(l  to  ctii'tk  the  enemy  in  Livadia  and  Negroponl;  but  the  disaster  of  the 
Greeks  at  Cassandra  so  mnch  strengthened  them,  that  tliey  advanced 
■I'aaiii,  and  threw  some  reinforcements  into  .\lhens. 
°Tlin  f'dl  of  Ali  Pacha  had   now  so  much  increased  the  resources  of 
Choursid,  that  he  concerted  measures  which  would  have  been  the  destruc 
lion  of  the  Greek  cause,  had  they  been  skillfully  executed.     Mavrocordato, 
in  order  to  fru.<trale  them,  laid  a  plan  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Kpi- 
riis  (ir.iw  olf  the  Turks  from  the  Morea,  relieve  the  Suliotes,  and  carry 
ihe'war  into  the  heart  of  Albania.     He  coinmmiicated  his  plan  to  the  ex- 
eruiivc,  and  it  was  determined  to  place  live  thousand  men  at  the  disposal 
of  liie  president,  who  was  to  lead  ilie   expedition  in   person.     The  only 
forces,  liowever,  which  could  be  mustered,  were  the  corps  of  the  Piiiihel- 
leiics,  and  the  first  regiment  of  the  line,  neither  of  them  complete,  with 
seven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  General  Norman  and  Kinakoiiii,  to 
relieve  the  Suliotcs.     He  arrived  at  Palras  on  the  lath  of  Jime  ;  but  Col- 
oi'Olroni  here  opposed  many  didicuUies  to  any  of  his  troops  being  detaeh- 
fil  itml  hs  was  obliged  to  leave  without  the  expected  assistance.     Accord- 
ini'rly,  he  sailed  to  Missolonghi  with  only  a  few  hundred  men.     .\  large 
furceof  tlie  enemy  was  in  the  meantime  collected  at  Larissaand  Zelouni; 
riiUn'oircini  suddenly  left  the  blockade  of  Patras,  and  proceeded,  with 
all  liis  army,  to  Tripolizza,  leaving  an  opportunity  for  the  Turkish  garrison 
either  to  eiiier  the  Slorea,  or  cross  the  Lepunto.     Consternation  prevailed 
in  the  Pdoponnesus  ;  and  Corinlii  was  abandoned  and  rcoccupied  by  the 
ciiemv,  iHit  wiiliout  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 

Thi' situation  of  Ypsilanti  was  at  this  time  very  critical;  he  had  no 
money  or  [irovisions,  and  hardly  thirteen  hundred  men  to  oppose  thirty 
thmisand;  he,  therefore,  in  order  to  stop  the  enemy's  progress,  threw  him- 
fe!f  into  <he  citadei  of  Argos,  while  Colocotroni  took  up  the  strong  [)osi- 
tiim  of  Lerno  on  tlie  west  of  the  gulf.     The  first  body  of  the  Turks,  con- 
sisting of  seven  thousand  cavalry  and  four  thousand  foot,  halted  near 
Argos,  and  part  of  it  proceeded  to  Napoli ;  sooi\  after  .Marchmoiit  Pacha 
arnveii  with  ten  thousand   more.     The  paciia,  however,  entered  Napoli, 
anl  continued  several  days  inactive;  when,  tiireatened  with  the  extremi- 
tuisof  famine  and  drought,  he  gave  orders  for  the  return  to  ("oriinh,  and 
his  army  set  out  in  the  greatest  disorder.     Cidocotroni  attacked  and  de 
stroyed  five  thousand  of  thein  in  a  few  hours;  the  advanced  guard  was 
ailiiiked  in  the  defiles  by  the  Maiiiiotes  under  Nikitas,  and  twelve  hundred 
perished  in  the  first  onset.     These  successes  h;ippeued  between  tiie   Ith 
and  7th  of  August.     On  the  Irilh  the  pacha  attein[ited  to  draw  thedreeks 
into  an  ainbiiseade,  but  they  got  into  his  rear,  and  he  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  ;  the  next  di'y,  determiiuiig  to  regajn  the  posi'ioii  they  had  lost, 
the  Turks  again  attiicked  under  Hadji  .Mi,  wlio  was  slain  in  the  eiignge- 
mcnt,  and  nearly  two  thousand  of  his  men  were  lost,  as  welhis  a   large 
quantity  of  baggage  and  several  hundred  horses.     The  Greeks,  liowever, 
had  no  means  of  fidlowing  u[)  their  su; cesses. 
Ypsilaiiti  advanced  to  Na[)()li  to  assist  in  its  reduction,  uhile  the  troops 
(ft  miller  the  conunand  of  Cidiopulo,  not  being  .siip])lied  with  rations  or 
pay,  lieeaine  so   weary  of  the  service  that  the  greater  part   willulrew, 
itaving  Colocotrom's  eldest  son  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Corinth.     Soon  after  this,  Colocotroni.  at  the  passes 
mar  the  isthmus,  stopped  tht;  Turks  who  wished  to  bring  sui'couis  to  Na- 
piih;  aiul  they  bf'ing  driven  to  the  greatest  exttemlty  of  famine,  and  the 
Parimula  or  citadel  having  been  surprised,  the  garrisrm  had  no  alieriiative 
lefttlicin  but  to  surrender.    The  Greeks  look  possessioii  of  this  innjurtant 
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place  on  the  lUh  of  January.  Tho  Turkish  commantlfirs,  on  the  surren 
der  of  Niipoli,  dctermiimd  to  proceed  to  Patras,  which  the  Greeks  h 
lately  neglected  blockadinir.  Settinfr  out  in  the  middle  of  January  thpv 
had  reached  Akrala  near  Vostitza,  wlicn  a  detachment  from  Missoloiiar 
stopped  one  of  tho  passes,  and  shonly  after  another  body  blocked  iin  H 
other:  so  that  the  Turks  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  feeJi,,'! 
upon  horses,  the  herbs  on  the  rocks,  their  saddles,  and  at  last  one'uuoilier' 
For  near.'y  three  weeks  longer  the  place  held  out,  when  Odysseus  arriv* 
ing,  and,  one  of  the  beys  beinjf  acquainted  with  him,  a  negociatinn 
was  commenced,  by  which  t!ie  garrison  obtained  permission  to  emi)nrl< 
and  the  beys  were  sent  prisoners  to  Napoli.  The  number  of  the  ciinnv 
that  perisheil  on  this  occasion,  without  firing  a  shot,  amounted,  it  is  said  t'l 
two  thousand.  Thus  ended  tiic  second  campaign  in  the  JMorea,  costinrr 
the  Turks  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  tiiousand  men  in  the  Peloponiu'sus 
alone. 

The  operations  in  Epirus,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  little  less 
interesting.  Mavrocorduto  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  first  niakiiiir  n 
feint  as  if  he  wished  to  reach  Salotia,  returned  on  the  village  of  Tiicrii. 
sova,  and  entered  Missolonghi  on  tlie  I7l!i  of  October,  where  greatcrdif' 
ficulties  than  ever  awaited  him.  Mere  he  was  besieged  byliie  Turks 
until  the  9ih  of  November,  when  the  blockading  squadron  was  ciiased  away 
by  six  vessels  bearing  the  Greek  flag;  a'.  1  on  the  14th  Mavroniiclialis 
arrived  with  the  long  expected  succours.  A  sortie  was  then  made;  but 
it  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  garrison  so  much  weakened,  ijiat  Omar 
Vrioni  determined  to  attack  the  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  nioriiiiif  of 
Christmas-day,  at  five  o'clock,  eight  hundred  men  appioached  iIk;  walls 
with  scaling  ladders  unperceived,  and  had  even  fixed  some,  but  they  were 
instantly  cut  down;  the  conflict  that  followed  was  desperate  and  saimui. 
nary,  and  tlie  'I'urks  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve  Imii- 
dretl  men  and  nme  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rising  now  became  general 
tlirousih  the  country,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  in  all 
quarters;  so  '.hat  of  the  whole  force  brought  into  the  country,  only 
three  months  before,  not  half  escaped.  Mavrocordato  arrived  in  the 
Peloponnesus  in  the  early  part  of  April,  18-J.3,  after  an  absence  often 
months. 

The  national  congress  met  at  Astros,  a  small  town  in  Argos,  on  liie  10th 
of  April,  18'2.3,  in  a  garden  under  the  shade  of  orange  trees;  nearly 
three  hundred  deputies  were  occupied  in  the  debates,  which  beg.iii  at  sun- 
rise. The  following  oath  was  taken  at  the  first  meeting  by  each  mem- 
ber: — "  1  swear,  in  the  name  of  (iod  and  my  country,  to  act  with  ajiure 
and  unshaken  [latriotism,  to  promote  a  sincere  union,  and  alijure  every 
thought  of  personal  interest  in  all  the  discust-ions  whicii  sliall  take  place 
in  tins  second  national  congress."  Having  settled  a  number  of  iiii|Hirlant 
points,  its  labours  ended  on  iIk;  30th.  The  third  meeting  of  tln^  toiiL-ress 
was  deferred  for  two  years;  and  the  executive  and  legislative  body  was 
transferred  to  Tripolizza,  where  measures  were  immediately  taken  fur 
opeihiig  the  third  campaign.  Th"  enemy  was  not  idle  as  tin;  sniiiiiier 
advan-cd;  a  fleet  of  s"venteen  frigates,  and  sixty  smaller  vessels,  w.is 
Bcnt  V,  ith  stores  to  sii|)ply  the  remaining  fortresses  in  Negropoiit,  ("andia 
and  ti.e  Morea;  and  alter  accoiii[)lishiiig  tiiis  ohject,  the  eapii;ui  pai:ha 
arrived  at  I'atras  aliout  the  middle  of  June.  YiisulV  I'aclia  It  d  on  alarje 
body  to  Thermopyhc,  and  Mustapha  conducted  another  to  the  pass  of 
Neofiatra,  near  /eitouni,  the  former,  especially,  laying  waste  the  wiiole 
country,  and  committing  all  manner  of  excesses.  Odysseus  in  the  iiiean. 
time  arrived  from  Athens,  and  Nikitas  from  Tripolizza,  and  a  sort  of 
guerilla  warfare  was  ronimcnced,  which  so  harrassed  the  Turks  iiiidir 
Yusuffthat  they  retreated  in  the  greatest  disorder.    Mustapha  was  at 
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tacked,  and  forced  to  take  refug')  at  Carystos,  where   he  was  closely 

hlockiidftd- 

Marco  Bczzaris,  who  conimnnded  the  Greeks  at  Crionero,  fell  on  the 
Turks,  luid  either  killed  or  captured  two-thirds  of  their  number.  The 
jj,„el,ravp  leader  undertook  a  forced  march  against  Mustapha,  who  had 
14  000  men,  while  he  had  only  2000.  On  assigning  each  man's  part  at 
,„',]i)i,r|it  <in  tiie  19th,  his  last  words  were,  "If  you  lose  sight  of  me 
j^fiiig  tiie  combat,  seek  me  in  the  pacha's  tent."  On  his  arrival  at  the 
centre,  lie  sounded  his  bugle,  as  agreed  upon,  and  the  enemy,  panic- 
struck,  llt'd  in  all  directions.  In  the  midst  of  the  attack,  which  was  now 
ireneral,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  last  carried  off  from  the  field  ex- 
pifiiijr;  t!ie  struggle,  however,  was  mainlained  till  day-light;  when  the 
Greeks  wore  victorious  on  all  points,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not 
less  than  three  thousand.  One  of  the  first  acis  of  the  capitan  pacha,  on  his 
arrival  with  his  fleet,  had  been  to  declare  Missolonghi,  and  every  otiier 
Greek  purt,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  entrance  of  a  few  (trcek  gun- 
boats, hmvcver,  was  sufficient  to  set  the  capitan  pacha  at  defiance  ;  having 
rciiiaiiu'il  inactive  for  above  three  months,  and  lost  nearly  a  tliird  of  his 
crews  by  epidemics,  he  at  length  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Archi- 
pelago- 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1824,  proclamation  was  issued  by 

the  president  and  senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Fonian  islands,  de- 
chi.iii"  ilnii"  neutrality,  and  their  firm  resolution  not  to  take  any  part  in 
l!ie  contest ;  also  prohibiting  a-'y  foreigner,  who  should  do  so,  from  re- 
fiJiiiir  ill  ilu;  islands.  Among  the  Creeks,  dissens!i>iis  still  prevailed,  every 
f.iciiun  follawiiig  its  own  plans,  and  seeking  to  advanct;  its  own  inllueiicc. 
Mavruciirdato,  (\)locotroiii,  and  Ypsilanti,  headed  diircrent  factions, 
among  the  members  of  which  there  was  neither  unanimity  of  counsel, 
iioruiiiforniily  of  action.  The  Turkisii  llei;t  sailed  on  the  -3rd  of  April. 
IheCireik  senate  summoned  Colocotroni  to  surrender  himself,  and  to  de>- 
iiver  up  N'apoli  and  Tri[)olizza,  but  he  refused;  the  troops  that  wt^n  in- 
vciling  I'atras  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  some  of  tiieir  booty,  and 
were  withdrawn;  in  the  meantime  the  'I'tirks  sailed  from  Lepanto  with 
fourteen  slnjis,  and  blockaded  Missolonglii.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
Greeks,  a  liiaii  of  about  iTSOO.OOO  was  contracted  for  in  Liiiidun.  Aliout 
Iliis  period  Ipsara  was  threatened  by  the  Turkisii  tleet,  wiiicii  was  now  at 
Milvleiic.  'I'lie  island  of  Caso  was  ait.ieked  on  the  Slh  of  .liiiie  by  an 
Ksypliaii  scjuadron,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  was  taken  on  the 
I'ili.  Several  naval  actions  occurred  about  tliislmie,  in  which  tlie  (ireeks 
ijfiierally  had  the  advantage;  and  had  not  the  long  delay  iii  paying  the 
loan  in  l.uiulon  threatened  ruin  to  tht;  cause,  the  success  of  their  arms 
was  sueli  as  to  give  great  hopes  of  a  s|)eedy  deliverance  from  liii'  Otto- 
man power.  On  the  18th  of  April,  this  year,  Lord  IJyron  died  at  Missa- 
ioniihi,  (if  an  inilaminatory  fever,  after  having  zealously  devoti-d  himself 
Ijlhe  eanse  of  the  (ireeks  from  the  time  he  lirst  landed,  in  Auunist,  \'*-23, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  His  exertions  had  been  i;ri';it  and  iiiirei  lit- 
III12,  hut  lie  never  seems  to  have  been  fre(^  fr(Mn  apprelit'iision  lest  ihe 
jealousies  and  divisions  among  the  (Jreek  leaders  should  ultimately 
prove  destrncti-'e  to  all  their  patriotic  elforis. 

Taknig  advantage  of  an  insurrection  that  broke?  out  on  Ihe  Morea,  at 
the  head  of  wliiidi  were  Colocotroni  and  his  so:  ■  the  troops  of  Maiioiiiet 
All,  paeliu  of  Kgypt,  were  directed  to  land  in  ^^I'at  forci;  (here;  and  it 
now  heeiimo  (ivident  tliat  the  neighbourhood  of  N'avariiio  was  lii'siined  to 
lie  the  scat  of  war.  On  the  1st  of  May  lln;  I'ljjyptiaii  tleet,  from  sixly-five 
lo  seventy  sail,  left  the  port  of  Siida,  where  it  had  been  watched  liy  a 
fireek  fqiiadron  under  INliaoulis,  who  now  sailed  to  Xavarino.  On  the 
fill,  Miaonlis'  squadron,  amounting  to  twenty-two  vessels,  was  near 
2aiite;  the  Egyptian  fleet,  forty-six  in  number,  being  off  Sphaeleria,  In 
20 
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about  an  nmir  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  troops  effected  a  de 
barkalion  from  the  I-'gyplian  fleet,  on  the  ishuid.     The  eiurison  nf  oii 
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Navarino  capitulated  on  tlic  tenth,  and  the  garrison  of  Navariiio  on  the 
twenty-tliird.  After  the  surrender  of  Sphacleria,  a  great  part  of  the 
Egypiian  fleet  was  followed  by  Miaoulis  into  the  harbour  of  Mndon,  and 
moro  than  half  of  it  destroyed  by  fire-ships.  In  the  end  of  May  the 
Turkish  admiral  left  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  first  of  June  was  en- 
countered by  the  Ilydriote  Sakhturi,  who,  by  means  of  his  fire-ships  de- 
stroyed three  men  of  war  and  some  transports.  Soon  after  the  capiinr 
pacha  entered  Suda,  and  joined  the  Egyptian  fleet  from  Navarino.  The 
Greek  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  having  no  fire-ships,  t'lipv  re- 
tired to  Hydra,  while  the  Turkish  admiral  landed  a  reinforcement  of' five 
thousand  men  at  Navarino,  and  went  to  lissolonghi  with  seven  friuaiM 
and  many  smaller  vessels.  The  siege  was  now  vigorously  pressed  ;  ihn 
lagune  was  penetrated  on  the  21st  of  .hily,  and  Anatolica,  an  islniid  on 
tlie  north,  surrendered  to  the  Turks.  The  supply  of  water  was  now  nn 
oflT,  batteries  had  been  erected  near  the  main  works  of  the  place,  Die  ram- 
parts had  been  injured,  and  part  of  the  ditches  filled  up;  a*  length  a  jren. 
eral  attack  was  ordered  on  the  1st  of  Augusi,  and  the  town  assailed  m 
four  places  at  once.  On  the  3rd  the  Greek  fleet,  consisting  of  twontyfivf. 
brigs,  attacked  and  destroyed  two  small  ships  of  war  and  all  the  boiiis  in 
the  lagune,  relieved  Missolonghi,  and  obliged  the  enemy's  llenl  to  retire 
On  the  lOih  the  Greeks  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  burn  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  On  theCOth  the  fleet  of  the  (Jreeks 
about  thirty  sail,  coinmanded  by  Miaoulis,  engaged  the  Turks  between 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Chiareiiza,  and  an  action  ensued,  which  lastei] 
w  ith  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights,  till  at  leiigih  tiic  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  retire.  On  the  20th  another  naval  action  look  place, ami 
skirmishes  on  the  two  next  days,  when  the  (Jreeks  forced  the  enemy  tu 
lake  shelter  in  the  gulf. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  during  the  year  18QG  to  give  the  (ireeks 
encouragement.  After  a  lengthened  blockade  of  MissoUmghi,  in  whieli 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  (Jrecks  to  defend  it,  that  im[)ortant  fortress 
was  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.  Nor  were  the  events  of  the  early  p;iri 
of  1827  such  as  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  of  this  prol()ii;;(il 
and  barbarous  contest.  Athens  was  taken  in  May  by  the  Turks  \m]n 
Kiulaki,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  lord  Cochrane  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  considerable  naval  force.  The  loss  of  the  (ireeks  im 
this  occasion  amounted  to  seven  hundred  men  killed,  and  two  imnd.el 
and  forty  taken  prisoners,  including  eighteen  Philhellenians  of  diiiirent 
countries.  Kiutaki,  supposing  that  Lord  Cochrane  and  General  Church 
were  among  the  Europeans,  had  the  prisoners  brdught  before  him,  ami, 
after  examing  them  carefully,  caused  the  eighteen  Europeans  to  be  po. 
niarded  before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  the  two  hundred  and  twcnty-tv.u 
Greeks  to  be  massacred.  The  interference  of  the  gieat  European  [-.mvers 
could  no  longer  well  be  deferred;  and  an  important  treaty  biHwcentire.i 
Britain,  France,  and  liussia  was  concluded,  expresoly  with  a  view  to  [n;i 
an  end  to  this  horrid  warfare,  and,  under  certain  tributary  stipulations,  t.i 
establish  the  independence  of  (ircece.  The  ambassadors  of  the  th.ee 
powers,  on  the  16th  of  August,  presented  the  saiil  treaty  lo  the  Porte,  ain! 
waited  for  an  answer  till  the  .Tlst.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  goveri;ine,i, 
proclaimed  an  armistice  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  London;  I  in 
the  reis  efleinli  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  three  powers.  The  (ireiks 
then  commenced  hostilities  anew,  and  on  the  9tb  oi  September  the  Tir- 
kish-Egyptian  fleet  entered  the  bay  of  Navarino.  A  Urilish  sqinidrnn  ;p- 
peared  in  the  bay  on  tiie  13ih,  under  Admiral  Codrington.  To  this  a 
French  squadron,  under  Admiral  Higny.  and  a  Russian,  under  Count  lirv 
den,  united  themselves  on  the  22nd.    Thev  demanded  from  Ihrahini  I'a 
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rlia  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  this  he  promised,  and  went  out  with  a  pari 
nf  his  flt'et,  but  was  forced  to  return  nito  the  bay.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued tilt-'  devastations  in  the  Morea,  and  gave  no  answer  to  the  eoin- 
,,l;,mi3  of  the  admirals. 

The  combined  squadrons  of  FIngland,  France,  and  Russia  now  enteiod 
ihc  bay,  wiiere  the  Turkish- Egyptian  fleet  was  drasvn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
T\w.  first  shots  were  fired  from  the  Turkish  side,  and  killed  two  Knglish- 
ni'ii.    Tbis  was  the  signal  for  a  deadly  contest,  in  which  Codringion 
ntariv  destroyed  the  Turkish-Egyptian  armada  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
jiiip,;    Some  were  burned,  others  driven  on  shore,  and  the  rest  disabled. 
Kiiragcd  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  Porte  seized  all  the  ships  of  the 
I'riiiiks  ill  Constantinople,  detained  them  for  some  time,  and  slopped  all 
communication  with  the  allied  powers,  till  indemnification  should  be  iiade 
fur  the  destruction  of  the  fleet.     At  the  same  time  it  prepared  for  war; 
and  the  several  ambassadors  left  Constantinople.     Upon  this  the  Porte 
iiiri'cud  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures  j  but  it  was  evident  tiiey  were  in- 
qiiceve;  for  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  ayans  were  now  called  to 
Cuiistantiiiople,  and  discussed  with  the  Porte  the  preparations  for  war ; 
iiiilali  the  Moslems,  from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  fifty,  were  called  on  to 
jriii.    In  the  meantime,  the  president  of  the  Greeks,  Capo  d'lstrias,  es- 
iiiblisbed  a  liigii  national  council  at  Napoli  di  Romania:   took  measures 
fur  instituting  a  national  bank ;   and  put  the  military  on  a  new  footing. 
The  attempts  at  pacification  were  fruitless,  because  the  Porte  rejected 
eviTV  proposal,  and  in  Britain  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  looked  on  as  an 
•  iiiii'invard  event."    In  this  state  of  indecision  and  uncertainty,  Ibrahani 
l(iu.k  ihc  opportunity  of  sending  a  number  o*"  (Jreek  captives  as  slaves  to 
i;.»vpt.     ^11  '''C  meantime,  the  French  cujinc^t,  in  concurrence  with  the 
IJrTiish,  to  carry  into  execution  the  treaty  of  London,  sent  a  body  of  troops 
111  ihe  Morea,  s\hile  Admiral  Codrington  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  vice- 
ruv  (if  I'Syp'i  ^^  Alexandria  (August  0),  the  terms  of  wiiich  were  that 
Ui'rahiin  I'atiia  should  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his  troops,  am.  set  at  lib- 
rr!v  his  Ci reck  prisoners.     Those  Greeks  who  had  been  carried  into  slavery 
III  Ki'vpt,  were  to  be  freed  or  ransomed:  one  thousand  two  huiulred  men, 
i.out'vtr,  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  to  {lanison  the  fortresses  in  the 
Morea.    To  force  Ibrahim  to  com[)ly  witii  tluse  terms,  the  French  gen- 
ual .Maisoii  arrived,  on  the  '~'9ih  of  ihe  following  Augue!,  with  one  iumdred 
„iiil  nfiy-four  transport  ships  in  the  bay  of  (-oron.     Af  "r  an  amicable  ne- 
.'oiiiiion,  Ibrahim  left  Navarino,  and  sailed  (October  4)  with  about  twen- 
:y-iiiie  thousand  men,  whom  he  carried  wilii  the  wreck  of  the  fleet  to  Al- 
i>.aiidria;  but  he  left  garrisons  in  the  Missenian  fortresses,  amounting  to 
!»eiily-five  thousand  men.     Maison  occupied  the  town  of  N.ivarino  with- 
oi,ii);i|HisiiMn ;  ami  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  those 
uiio  hill  ilic  citadcLs  of  Modoii,  Colon,  and  Palras,  the  flags  of  liie  allied 
jiotters  lloated  on  their  walls. 

.Nuiliini;  hostile  was  undertaken  against  the  Turks  by  the  French  out 
of  the  .Morea,  because  tins  sultan  would  in  that  case  have  declared  war 
,i/.iiiist  Fr.mce;  and  IJritain  and  France  caicfnlly  avoided  such  a  result, 
tii.il  llicy  might  be  able  to  mediate  lietwern  the  Porte  and  Russia.  To 
JtlViid  ilie  Morea.  howeviT,  from  ne>v  inva^ons  from  the  Turks,  llie  three 
|ii)ui'rsai,need  to  send  a  niiuufcsto  to  the  Portc!  to  this  eflect :  "Tluit  they 
should  place  the  Morea  and  the  Clycladcs  under  their  protection  till  t!ie 
liiiK!  wlicii  a  definite  arrangement  should  decide  the  fate  of  the  iiroviiiceg 
diicli  the  allies  had  taken  possession  of,  and  that  they  should  consider 
:!,e  entrance  of  any  miliiary  force  into  tins  country  as  an  ;itt;irk  upon 
iheiiiielves.  They  reiiuired  the  Porte  to  come  to  an  explanati  'i  with 
ilieiii  coni.'crniiig  the  final  pacification  of  (irecce." 

Tim  Ureek;*,  ni  ilie  meantime,  continued  hostilities;  and  the  Turks  re- 
lua'd  not  m  reialiaiing  with  bitter  vengeance  on  all  whocaiuo  within  their 
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j)i)\>i'r;  iiDr  would  INIalimouil  recall  the  edict  of  t'Xtfiriiiination  wriu.h  la 
liad  proiioiiiicfd  wiitn  ho  c»)nimanJL'd  Diatn  Ali,  u  few  years  tjforc  to 
bring  iiiin  the  ashes  of  Peloponnesus.  Ibrahim  had  wantonly  burned  (imvn 
the  olive  groves  as  far  as  his  Arabians  spread,  and  the  Greeks  were  sunk 
in  the  deepest  misery. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  allied  powers  were  wholly  unmindful 
of  the  great  object  they  had  undertaken;  but  many  serious  obstacles  tend- 
ing  to  delay  its  aeeoinplishment  presented  tliemselves  at  evry  stepof  Hi," 
negotiation.  The  basis  of  a  settlement  was,  however,  at  lengtli  ugrwd 
upon,  the  principal  points  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  :—T|,f, 
Greeks,  to  pay  to  the  Porte  an  annual  tribute;  a  joint  conniiission  o( 
Turks  and  (ireeks  to  determine  the  indemnification  of  the  Turks  furilie 
loss  of  property  in  Greece;  (ireeee  to  enjoy  a  qualifieii  indepeiidnicp 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  ;  t)ie  government  to  be  under  an  Iuti  d' 
jtary  Christian  prince,  iiot  of  the  family  of  either  of  the  allied  sovereinns' 
at  every  succession  of  the  hereditary  prince,  an  additional  year's  iribnte 
to  be  paid  ;  mutual  amnesty  to  be  required  ;  and  all  (Jreeks  to  be  allowed 
a  year  to  sell  their  property  and  leave  the  Turkish  territories. 

The  situation  of  Capo  d'lstrias,  the  president,  was  all  this  time  most 
embarrassing.  lie  was  without  means,  in  a  land  \  ,n  by  discord ;  yn  hu 
attention  had  been  i-ealously  directed  towards  the  maintenance  oi'erdtr 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  army;  tlicis- 
tablistiment  of  courts  of  justice,  and  schools  of  mutual  iiistrueiiun,  d/ 
means  for  collecting  the  revenue,  and  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  iho 
wretched  remnants  of  the  population.  He  called  togetlier  llu;  fourth  na- 
tional as'cmbly,  at  Arg;;s,  and  in  a  long  address  (July  23,  18'J!t),  gave  an 
account  of  tlx!  state  of  the  country  ami  of  his  measures,  particiii.iriv  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  organization  of  the  funps 
and  the  revenue. 

'I'he  conferences  lietween  tlie  ministers  of  the  three  powers,  at  London, 
liad  now  for  their  oiiject  to  select  a  prince  to  wear  the  crown  of  (ircccc. 
It  was  first  olfered  to  I'rince  licopold  of  Saxo  Cobiirg,  February  3,  lf<:;o, 
and  was  accepted  by  him,  as  "sovereign  prince  of  (ireeee,"  on  the  -'Oili. 
On  further  consideratiim,  however,  he  resigned  the  honour;  alle(!i;iiiir na 
his  reasons — the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  llnir 
dissatisfaction  at  the  setilement  of  the  boundaries.  He  further  olisirvid, 
that  the  answer  of  the  president  of  Greece  to  his  appointment,  in  his  jmli;- 
nietit,  announced  a  forced  submission  to  the  alli<'(l  powers,  and  even  that 
forced  submission  was  accompanied  by  reservations  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Much  dissatisfaction  was  shown  in  England,  and  various  niu. 
lives  were  assigned  to  the  prince  for  his  refusal;  liut  it  is  perhajis  uiiiio- 
cessary  to  seek  for  any  other  motive  than  that  which  would  force  ilsdf  im 
the  notice  of  any  man  of  correct  feelings  ami  good  taste,  namely,  liie  irk. 
someness  of  filling  a  regal  station,  with  the  consciousness  that  Ins  innvj. 
ling  subjects  regarded  him  as  an  intruder  and  a  tyrant.  After  the  rcsi;;- 
nation  of  Leopold,  several  princes  were  proposed  as  candidates  lor  ilif 
throne;  and  at  length  Ollio,  a  younger  son  of  the  kinaof  liavaria.acceplid 
the  trust,  and  was  [irochiinied  at  Nauplia,  August  30,  1>;3J.  Diuiny  lie 
discontents  and  jealousies  of  the  previous  year,  Count  Cajio  d'lstria,  tin- 
president,  was  assassinati'd. 

Such  havoc  liad  the  ravages  of  war  made  in  Greece,  and  so  necessary 
was  repose  to  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  first  years  of  (Jihu's 
reign  passed  away  in  a  comparatively  tranquil  manner;  althouyli  llie  sul- 
len murmur  of  discontent  was  occasionally  heard  as,  one  by  one,  ilio  sev- 
eral stale  a[)pointinents  were  filled  by  the  king's  CJerman  friends,  to  ihe 
exclusion  of  natives.  At  length,  in" September,  184.3,  the  peopK^  uri;cd 
by  distress  and  dissatisfaction,  rose  against  the  constituted  authoritie.-i  ut 
Vhe  kingdom,  and  accomplished  a  revolution  without  bloodshed  or  vio- 
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u,i(,e_witlioiit  omlaiigcriiifj  tlie  personal  siifety,  or  iiinictingrany  Immilid 
|,i,i,  oil  the  king.  '1'Ih;  iiiiiiisttTs  wi-ro  iirrestuJ  at  llifir  hoiisos,  .-(ii  were 
inerali'il  ni  a  ftw  hours.  The  populace  assenilih'd  in  front  o'"  palace, 
iiiil  (l.iiiauilt'd  a  constilutioii.  The  king  assuriHl  tlu;  people  ihat  he  would 
toiisiJiT  lliiiir  demand,  and  tliat  of  the  army,  after  ronsullinij  with  his 
iiiuiisters,  tin;  stale  rnuiicil,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  hut  was  informed 
ill,!  the  n\inisters  were  no  longer  recognized,  and  lat  the  coimcd  of  state 
tt  re  iticn  deliberating  on  the  best  course  to  pursue.  An  address  from 
ihis  body  was  subsequently  presented  to  tlu;  kn.g,  in  which  the  instant 
JiMiiissiil  of  lilt'  Hiivarian  mmisters  was  insisted  on,  and  a  list  of  those 
cliosiMi  to  succeed  them  in  office  wa.s  presented.  Wisely  foreseeing  tiic 
fijiilt  of  re^^isting  demands,  which  were  founded  in  justice  and  reason,  his 
iiiijisiy  with  a  good  grace  acceded  to  them,  and  the  affair  terminated 
,,|)');irciitly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  It  is,  however,  too  important 
•iiliiasiii'piio  in  the  history  of  CJreece  to  ho  dismissed  with  so  slight  a 
iMtiCL'i  ^vt;  shall  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  extrac;t  from 
111 ;:  count  of  this  bloodless  revolution,  as  given  in  a  Cireek  paper  of  the 
Ij;ii  of  September,  1643:—' 

"A  wise  revolution,  accomplished  in  one  day,  amid  the  most  perfect 
onltt,  williout  a  single  offensive  cry  being  uttered,  even  against  tlie  IJava- 
riiiij.  Iiiis  renewed  the  claims  of  (Jreece  to  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of 
;i,iiiiiiis  and  their  governments.  Kvery  body  knows  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation in  which  Greece  was  Haced.  Tin;  (Jreeks  had  exhausted  every 
nuaiis  ill  tlicir  power  to  induce  the  government  to  adopt  a  truly  national 
piilii  y.  The  parliaments  of  France  and  lOiigland,  and  tlie  London  confer- 
tiiif,  had  vainly  acknowledged  the  many  grievances  of  the  tJreek  people; 
\\w  rrovcrniiicnt  obstinately  persevered  in  its  evil  course.  The  nation  had 
111)  irihtT  ullernative  but  to  plunge  iistdf  into  the  abyss  opined  by  ten  years' 
inistiikcs  and  incapacity,  or  to  extricate  itself  therefrom  by  a  dangerous 
but  iiicvilahle  etfurt.  For  some  time  the  movement  was  in  progress  of 
prcparatiou  on  different  points  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be  ellected 
without  iiny  disorder.  The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  government 
,i.T,iiibt  those  who  sought  to  enlighten  it,  the  extraordinary  dispositions 
a°i)iitcd  within  the  last  few  days,  with  a  view  to  assail  the  liberty,  and  the 
vtrv  lives  of  the  citizens  (a  military  tribune  had  been  established)  most 
divuled  to  the  national  interests,  necessarily  tended  to  liuslen  the  maai- 
fisialioii  of  the  contem[)lated  movement. 

■'Last  night,  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  a  few  musket  shots,  fired  in  the  air, 
aiiMiiunccd  the  assembling  of  the  people  in  different  quarters  of  Athens. 
Suoii  after,  the  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  the  entire  garrison,  marched 
toward  the  square  of  the  palace,  crying,  '  The  constitution  for  ever !'  On 
rtric'liiiig  the  place,  the  eniire  garrison,  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
drew  up  und«r  the  windows  of  the  king,  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  tlu;  peo- 
ple, having  stationed  themselves  in  the  rear,  all  in  one  voice  demanded  a 
(oii.stuution.  The  king  appeared  at  a  low  window,  and  assured  the  people 
tlii'.t  he  would  take  into  consideration  their  demand  ana  that  of  the  army 
afiir  consulting  with  his  ministers,  the  council  of  state,  and  the  represent- 
aiives  of  llie  foreign  powers.  But  tlte  cummander,  IVl.  Caleg.i,  having 
stepped  forward,  made  known  to  his  majesty  that  the  ministry  was  no 
longer  recognized,  and  that  the  council  of  state  was  already  deliber;;ting 
Oil  the  best  course  to  be  ailopted  under  existing  circumstances.  A  depu- 
'.aiion  of  the  council  shortly  after  wailed  on  the  king  with  the  documents 
dial  had  been  prepared  for  his  perusal.  The  new  ministry  soon  afterward 
repaired  to  the  palace,  where  they  held  a  long  consultaliort  with  his  ma- 
jesty, who  shortly  appeared  in  the  balcony,  surrounded  by  his  mmisters 
iinl  oilier  personages,  and  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people. 
The  cry  of 'Long  live  the  constitutional  king,'  resounded  logetncr  wilh 
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that  of  .ho  '  conRlitution  for  ever.'    The  new  inhiisters  entered  imniedi 
ately  on  the  (Ii3(har<je  of  their  functions." 

It  may  be  well  to  close  tlie  present  historic  sketch  with  a  few  rfinwrks 
on  Greece  in  ita  past  and  present  state.  The  Rovernnienl  of  the  dilTtrcn 
states  of  ancient  Greece  was  purely  monarclncal ;  it  subscqueniiy  varied 
from  a  mixed  monarcliy,  as  in  Sparta,  to  a  democracy,  as  ai  Alliens.  ||, 
most  states  there  was  a  continued  struggle  between  an  oligarcliicjij  and 
popular  faction  :  and,  as  one  or  other  prevailed,  their  adversaries  w'ero 
exiled,  or  unrelentingly  put  to  death.  In  their  cultivation  of  liicraiurp 
and  the  arts,  they  surpassed  all  nations.  The  poems  of  Honier  are  still 
unrivalled ;  and  Hesiod  and  others,  mnintnined  the  reputation  \\\uc\\ 
their  great  poet  had  won.  Dramatic  composition  was  invented  hy  Tjies- 
pis,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  iEscrhines,  Sophocles,  Kuripides,  mid 
Aristophanes.  History  was  cidiivated  with  success  by  Herodotus,  Viiu- 
cydides,  and  Xeuophon  ;  subsequently  by  P(dybius,  Uiodonis,  Siciilus 
4rrian,  and  Plutarch.  In  oratory  also  the  Greeks  excelled  :  tliere  is,  \n. 
deed,  no  name  in  history  more  htuionred  for  commanding  eloiincnce  tliiin 
that  of  Demosthenes.  Philosophy  was  also  prosecuted  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  there  were  several  eminent  teachers  eolemporary  with  Solon. 
Pythagoras,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  came  next;  bm 
it  flourished  most  after  the  time  of  Socrates,  b.  c.  400,  who  inirodiieed  a 
pure  system  of  mor.iiity,  with  a  correct  mode  of  reasoning,  into  Greece, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  anil  Xenophon,  who  were  termed  academics,  sui'credcii 
him;  and  other  scho(ds  were  also  set  up;  as  the  skeptics,  by  Pyrrlio; 
the  stoics,  by  Zeno;  the  cynics,  by  Aristippus;  and  the  epicureans,  hi 
Epicurus:  the  object  of  all  these  schools  being  to  discover  what  was  the 
chief  aim  of  human  existence.  The  mathematical  sciences  were  also 
objects  of  early  attention  in  Greece;  and  were  pursued  by  many  of  thtlr 
teachers,  in  conjunction  with  those  whiidi  were  purely  philosophical.    In 

[lainting,  scul[ture,  and  architecture,  also,  the  Greeks  gave  proof  of  ihc 
lighesi  excellt  nee;  the  finest  statues  in  the  world  are  of  Greek  exeimion; 
and  the  styles  of  architecture,  disfinu[uished  as  Doric,  Ionic,  and  (."otiiith 
ian,  are  those  to  whiidi  we  are  indebted  for  our  most  splendid  pnldicedi 
fices.  With  some  few  exceptions  the  Greeks  were  a  people  of  Inely 
temperaments,  fertile  imagination,  social  habits,  and  elegant  taste:  bui 
they  were  fickle  and  vindictive,  caring  little  for  principle,  and  even  incul- 
cating a  crafty  and  overreaching  policy.  They  ever  showed  an  extreme 
proneness  to  civil  discord,  and  through  their  own  dissensions  and  treach- 
ery they  first  fell  a  prey  to  Macedon,  and  afterward  to  Rome. 

The  modern  Greeks  are  thus  described  : — "  There  is  a  pretty  marked 
distinction  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  (ireece— 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands.  The  in- 
habitants of  northern  Greece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and  warlike  spirii, 
with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  strongly  remind  is 
of  the  pictures  of  the' heroic  age.  The  soil  here  is  generally  cultivated  by 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Wallachians.  In  eastern  (.4reece,  Parnassus, 
with  its  ancient  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place  where  the  Hellenic  race  'ms 
maintained  itself;  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  western  Greece  there  are 
also  some  remnants  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  parts  the  lanpiiiine 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere.     The  population  of  tlie  IVlo- 

Eonnesus  consists  nearly  of  the  san.e  races  as  that  of  northern  Greece, 
ut  the  Peloponnesians  are  more  igiiorant  and  less  honest  than  the  iniiab 
itants  of  Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argtdia  and  a  partof  thcaiicieni 
Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhaliitants,  who  all  speak  (Jrcek, tliere 
are  considerable  social  diflTcrences.  The  population  of  the  towns  is  of  a 
mixed  character,  as  in  northern  Greette,  where  there  is  an  active  and  in- 
telligent body  of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  artisans  in  the  towns,  and 
amoiii;  them  some  of  Greek  slock.     The  Maniotcs  form  a  separate  clas,« 
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I  i|P  p,)pi  l;iti  »n  :  they  ;  >  •  generally  callod  Maii.otcs  from  the  name  of 
",,.  of  tlicir  di3tnei8  ;  but  tlieir  true  iiamo,  which  ihcy  huve  never  lost,  is 
Soartaiis.    Tliey  occupy  the  lofiy  and  sterile   mountains   het\v»'(;n   the 
fulfsof  iiuconia  and  Mcsscnia,  iho  representatives  of  a  race  driven  from 
ihc  sunny  valley  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts  of 
T;ivgelos,  though  the  plains  which  are  spread  out  below  them  arc  no 
loiiL'tT  lieid  by  a  conqueror,  and  the  fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  the 
want  ef  labourers.     In  the  islands,  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Alba- 
nians and  IJreeks.     The  Albanians  of  Hydra  and  Spozzia  have  long  been 
liiiown  as  active  traders  and  exeellent  mariners.     The  Ilydrioles  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  Ihe  late  war;  the  Spez- 
ziotes,  more  prudent  and  calcnlaim),',  increased  their  wealth  and  tlrir 
mcrcliaiit  navy.     The  island  of  Syra,   which  has  long  been    the   cen- 
trc  of  mi  active   commerce,   now   contains  the   remnant  of  iIk;  popu- 
lation of  I  psara  and  Chios.     The  Ipsariols  arc  an  active  and   hiiiidsome 
race,  and  skilful  seamen  ;  the  Chiots,  following  the  habits  of  their  ances- 
(pjg' arc  fond  of  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  their  simps  and  mer- 
caiililf  speculations ;  tliey  amass  wealth,  but  they  employ  it  in  founding 
csiablishnients  of  public  utility,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children.     In 
Tim's,  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  proprietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and 
Ihe  fiif  even  aniiil  the  mo>l  barren  rocks;  in  Syra,  Santorin,andai  Naxos, 
they  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race  of  nobility,  whose  origin  is  traced 
toitie  time  of  the  crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed  of  their 
aiiccsiors.    Besides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of  Suliotes,  of  people 
from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  Candiotes,  many  Creek  families  from  Asia 
Minor,  l''anariotes,  and  others,  who  have  emigrated,  or  been  driv.'u  by  cir- 
cumsiances,  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.    'I'lie  I|)sariois  are 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  tl:.  least  intermixture  of  foreign  blood. 
They  have  the  fine  and  characteristic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  preserved 
in  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient  sculptors ;  they  are  ingenious, 
loquacious,  lively  to  excess,  active,  enterprising,  vapouring,  and  disputa- 
lious.    The  modern  Greeks  are  generally  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
and  well  shaped  ;  they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  expressive, 
eyes  large,  dark,  and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and 
complexions  olive -coloured." 


THE    HISTORY 

or    THE 

OTTOMAN  OR  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Tub  Turks  are  of  Tartarian  or  Scythian  extraction;  and  tins  nppella 
(ion  was  lirsl  given  them  in  tlu.'  middle  ages  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  biing  a 
gem -al  title  of  honour  to  all  the  nations  comprehended  under  the  twf( 
pnnc.nal  branches  of  Tartar  and  Mongol,  who  ilierefore  never  use  it  as  ,\ 
propp;  n;>me  of  any  particular  nation.  'I'lie  Scythian,  or  Tart  i  nan 
nation,  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has  been  peculiarly  civen,  dwelt 
Ddtwixl  the  HIack  and  Caspian  seas,  and  became  first  known  in  the  seventh 
century,  when  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  East,  took  theivi  into  his  servi(;e  , 
in  which  they  so  distinguished  themselves,  by  their  fidelity  and  braverr  in 
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the  conquest  of  Porsia,  that  tho  Arabian  and  Saracen  caliphs  had  not  oiil» 
select  bodies  i)f  tbfin  fcir  guards,  but  tliidr  armies  were  •'"nipogedofili,.,,. 
Thus  Rritdiiaily  Kellini:  tlie  power  into  their  hand.s,  they  set  up  dr  i],.. 
throneil  <'aliptis  at  jileasure.  By  liiis  strict  union  of  the  'J  urU  un|,  ,j,g 
Saracens  or  Arabs*,  the  forn'cr  were  iirou^'hl  to  end)race  the  Midiointtai, 
religion,  so  that  they  are  now  lu'eonie  intermixed,  and  have  jointly  enlari'dl 
their  eoii(|uef>l8  ;  but  us  the  Turks  became  superior  to  the  Saracens,  tlicy 
Buldliu'd  them.  '      ^ 

Tbe  following  account  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  ihn  Otioman  mi 
pire.  (ieiigbis  klian  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  issued  oulof  (.Jreal  Tartarv 
and  made  bims(df  master  of  a  vast  tract  of  laml  near  tlie  Caspian  Sua 
nnd  even  of  all  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  Incited  by  his  exanipit;  anil  bui.^ 
cess,  Shall  Solyman,  princ(>  of  the  town  of  Nera,  on  th'^  f-'aspian  Sia  in* 
the  year  l',M4,  pa^^ed  Mount  Caucasus  with  fifty  thousand  nien.aiui  pViK.. 
trated  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Syria;  and  though  his  career  was  stoiiptj 
tiiere  by  (iengbis-khan,  yet  in  the  year  1219  he  penetrated  a  seroiuj  lime 
into  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Kuplirates.  Othnian,  his  grandsim,  nmde 
himself  master  of  several  countries  and  places  in  Lesser  Asia,  bcloiigintf 
to  the  (irecian  em[)ire;  and  having,  in  the  year  TiOO,  at  the  city  u( 
Caraehifer,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  tbe  Otiimans,  called  liis  nco. 
pie  after  bis  own  name.  This  prince,  anumg  many  other  towns,  took,  in 
the  year  1,".-J6,  Prusa,  in  IJitbynia,  now  called  liursa,  which  Ordian,  liisson 
and  successor,  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Orclian  sent  Sidynian  anil 
Amuratli.  his  two  sons,  on  an  ex[)edition  into  Kurope;  the  foriiiur  of 
whom  reduced  the  city  of  Callipolis,  and  the  latter  took  Tyrilos.  Amu- 
rath  succeeded  bis  father  in  tbe  government,  in  1300;  took  Aiicyra, 
Adriaiiople,  and  Pliilipopolis ;  and,  in  12(i!2,  overran  Servia,  and  iiivaiiid 
Macedonia  and  Albania. 

IJaj.izet,  his  son  and  successor,  was  very  successful  both  in  Kiirnpeatii 
Asia,  defeating  the  Clinslians  near  Nicopidis  ;  but,  in  1401,  he  was  ruulid 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  His  sons  disagreed;  but  M.diomin  I 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty, and  bis  son  Amurath  11.  distinguished  liiiiisilf 
by  several  important  enterprises,  and  particularly  in  the  year  14 1  j  gaimd 
a  signal  victory  over  tbe  Hungarians  near  Variia.  Tbe  Hyzaiitiiie  iinpire 
was  already  cut  o(T  from  the  wesl,  when  Mahomet  H.,  tlie  son  of  Amu- 
rath and  Ins  successor,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  completed  the  wiirli  u| 
conquest.  It  is  said,  that  the  reading  oi  ancient  bistori.iiis  had  iiis|)ircil 
him  wilh  the  ambition  of  eipialling  Alexander.  He  soon  attacked  Cun- 
Btanlinople,  which  was  taken  May  2!t,  Mr)3;  and  the  last  PaitDJogus, 
Constanliiie  XI.,  buried  himself  under  the  .uins  of  his  throne. 

Mahomet  now  built  the  castle  of  the  Danlanelles,  and  orga:iizcd  the 
goveninient  of  the  empire,  taking  for  bis  model  Niisbirvan's  organization 
of  the  Persian  empire.  In  14r)(j,  be  subdued  tbe  Morea,  and  in  I4(il,  Vd 
Comnenus,  em|)eror  of  Trebizond.  prisoner  to  Constaiii  iio[)le.  Pius  II. 
called  in  vain  upon  the  natioi     of  Christendoni  to  take  i  ,i  arms. 

Mahomet  conquered  the  rciiiJiinder  >f  Bosnia  in  Itro,  iiiid  Ejiirua  in 
1405,  after  the  death  of  Scanderbejt  He  took  Negropont  ami  I.ciniios 
from  tJie  Venetians,  CafTa  from  tlN  Genoese,  and,  in  147,3,  olihceii  l.ie 
khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  o(  ilw-  »«mily  of  fJeiigliis-khan,  to  do  li'iii  Imm- 
age.  Ill  1480,  he  had  alro^ami*  .-onqnered  Oiraiito,  in  the  kiiij^ilom  nl 
Naples,  when  he  died,  in  the  rmr<i*i  of  gi  .it  projects  against  Poiiie  .nnd 
Persia.  His  grandson.  Selim  I.,  who  had  dethroned  and  murdered  iiis 
father,  drove  back  the  ''ersian  fxjwf^  to  ihe  ICupbrates  and  tbe  'I'iiiii.s. 
He  defeat«-d  the  Mann  iikes,  nnd  corniien-d.  in  l.Ol?,  Kgypt,  Syria,  ai.d 
Palestine.  During  fifty  vears  'be  arms  '  the  Ottomans,  by  sea  and  liy 
land,  were  the  terror  of  Europe  i  of  As  ,  especially  under  Solyman  li. 
the  Magnificent,  al.so  called  the  iwgiver,  bo  reigned  between  l.')10am; 
1866.     Ill  lii22,  h«  took  Rhodes  from   the   knights  of  St.  J(d.ii,  ;iiid,  b\ 
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llic  victory  of  Molinrz,  in  152(5,  suIhIiici]  half  of  FIiin(j:iry.     Ho  cxiictod  a 

trihiiit'  fniin  Mi>lil:ivi.i,  iiriii  »v;i.s  Hiicci'ssfiil  aifaiiist  tln!  Persians  in  Aniu.  ho 
Qj  til  m;ik<'  Ua^i'lail.  Mesoiiotamia,  aini  (icortfia  siilijcitt  lii  iiiiii.  lie  wa« 
'i|r>  :iily  llir>'alriiiii({  to  ovt'rruii  (■crinany,  ami  to  jiiaiit  tlio  Htainlard  of 
MiliDiiiut  111  llio  v''''-"<t,  wlii'ii  Ik;  was  (•licci^cil  lii'forc  liiii  wiills  of  Vienna, 
Diit  aH  lluiipary  hud  placi'd  iIm  l<iii^',  Joliii   /aiiolya,  iiiidcr  the 


III!  wii.sti'  Miimrca,  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  (Joifii,  llic  suliaii  Solyniaii   inij^lit 
ll;ive(iiiii|U('rt'd  Hiiroiic,  had  ho  kimwii  how  to  give  (iriniicsM  and  coiisis- 


a9 1 

nil 

M 

in  15'.".i.  -  . 

nowi'rfid  pr()tt'<:tion  of  ihr  padishali,  and  ihu  hiicconliil  corHuir  llariiarossa 

WHS  iiiasltr  of  tliL'  Mi'diterraiiraii,  had  coiKjiicit'd   Norllicrn   Africa,  uiid 

rca,  Sicily, 

Kiir(t|)c,  hii 
leiicy  to  liis  plans.     Ho  was  resisted  at  sea  hy  the    V'eiii'tiaiis,  and   the 
(iiiioi'sc  Andrew  Doria,  by   Iht;  graiidiiiahtcr  l.avaletto  in  Malta,  and  by 

Zriiiy,  iiii'l'T  t''^'  ^*"'"''  ""^  7.\Avlh. 

Twelve  sultans,  all  of  tliein  bravo  and  warlike,  nnd  most  of  them  con- 
timwlly  victoriiius,  had  now,  durinj,'  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
r;ii»etl  ill"  pn^*'''""  "f^ ''"■'■■■'''*''''"' !  hut  the  internal  streiijjlh  of  the  slate 
w;is  yet  unilevclped.  Solynian,  indeed,  by  his  laws,  comfileted  the  or- 
jriinizaliitii  begun  by  Mobamined  II.,  and  in  153rt  united  tin;  priestly 
di'iiity  I't^  the  caliphate  to  the  Ottoinan  purte  ;  tint  he  eould  nut  iiicorpo- 
ra"e  iiilJ)  u  whole  tlui  eoiKjui^red  nations,  lie  also  iiii|)risoned  Ins  siic- 
cissor  ill  the  seraylio. 

I'lom  tins  time,  the  race  of  Osman  degenerated,  and  the  power  of  the 
nurlf  (iecliiied.  From  Solyman's  death,  in  1  ">')(),  to  our  own  tune,  most 
of  llic  OtiDinan  sovereigns  have  aseendcd  the  tiirone  from  a  prison,  and 
jncil  ill  the  seraglio  until,  as  it  nut  iiiifrci|ueiilly  happened,  they  again 
cxcli.iiii;!  li  a  throne  fur  a  prison.  Several  grand  vi/.iers  have,  at  diircrent 
ntriiuls  alone  upheld  the  fallen  state,  wliilt^  the  nation  euntiniied  to  sink 
dtrpcr  iiilo  the  grossest  ignorance  and  .slavery  ;  and  paeiias,  mori!  rapa- 
ciuiiiiiiiKl  more  ariiitrary  than  the  sultan  and  his  divan,  ruled  in  die  pro- 
viiias.  Ill  its  foreign  ndatiuns,  tli«  porio  was  the  spurt  uf  Knrupeun 
niilili('i;iiis,  and  morti  than  once  was  embnnled  by  the  cabinet  of  V(!r- 
iaillcs  ill  ?i  war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  While  all  Kurupe  was  making 
pr(i|;rtss  ill  th(!  arts  of  peac(!  and  of  war,  thi!  Oituman  naiiun  ami  guverii- 
imiil  reiiiaiiied  inactive  and  stationary.  IMindly  altaetied  lu  their  doc- 
iniirs  of  iili.-<(dute  fate,  ;.nd  elated  by  their  former  iUtlitarj  ulury,  the 
Turks  liKikcd  upon  foreigners  with  eoiitempt,  as  uiUdels.  \N  iiliuut  any 
sdllt'd  |iliiu,  but  incited  by  hatred  and  a  lliirsi  for  rutiquest,  they  carried 
oiiihe  war  with  Persia,  Venice,  llunguy,  aiw  ;!*>•»  id.  Tlu!  revolts  of 
ihi'jiinizaries  and  of  the  governors  became  (la.»«(£*>rn«trs.  'i'lie  suspicions  of 
ihedcspiil,  however,  were  generally  i)iiieteil  *ith  "ne  dagger  and  tlu!  bow- 
siriii!,';  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  divan  «vrf  s.icnfict'd  to  the  hatred  of 
ihesiililicry  and  of  the  iileina.  The  siici.  .ssor  to  the  Ihromn'reipienily 
pill  ID  dentil  all  his  brothers  ;  and  the  pitN.ilf  hx-krd  with  imlinTerence  upon 
llie  iniinler  of  a  haled  sultau,  or  the  de|pt»sitioii  of  a  weak  one. 

.Mcslaiiha  I.  was  twice  dethroned;  Osman  II.  and  Ibrahim  w^ro 
slniiijjlcii,  the  former  in  HJ".2J,  the  latter  m  li!18.  Sidim  II.,  indeed,  con- 
qufriil  Cyprus  in  1571,  but  in  the  same  year,  Don  .Folni  of  Austria  defeated 
liic  Tiirkisli  fleet  at  Lepanto.  A  century  after,  under  Maiiomet  l\'.,  in 
lwi3,  Caiidia  was  taken,  after  a  resistance  of  tliirteen  years;  and  Die 
iizicr  Kara  Musiapha  gHV<'  to  tU<"  lliinir  irians,  who  had  been  oppressed 
by  .\iistria,  their  general.  Count  T<keli,  lur  a  king,  in  IG8-3  ;  but,  the  very 
next  year,  he  was  driven  back  fruni  Vienna,  which  he  had  besieiicd,  and, 
after  tlic  defeat  at  Mohaez,  in  Ki-'T.  the  Oituiuans  lost  most  of  the  strong 
pkw'is  ill  Hungary.  The  exasperated  people  threw  their  sultan  iiil>i  pri- 
son, ''lit,  in  a  short  time,  the  grami  vizer,  Kiiiprili  Musiapha,  restored 
order  uid  eoiiraee,  and  ret^alled  victory  to  the  Turkish  banners;  but  he 
was  >  am  tu  the  battle  against  th(;  {iermana  near  Salankem"!!,  in  KiOl. 
At  last, :!  •'  sultan  Mustapha  il.  hitiiHclf  took  the  tield  ;  bui  he  was  opposed 
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by  the  hero  Eugene,  the  conqueror  nt  Zcnlha,  in  1697 ;  and,  o'l  tho  Bn 
Peter  tlie  Great  conquered  Azoph.  He  was  obliged,  tliereljie,  liv  tii' 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in  1G90,  to  renounce  liis  claims  upon  'i  riii'svivani!' 
and  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  tlie  Theias,  to  give  up  tl  p 
Morea  to  the  Venetians,  to  restore  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  to  PoJan  i 
and  to  leave  Azoph  to  the  Russians.  ' 

Thus  comiiiencrd  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  revolt  of  the  jani 
laries,  wlio,  abandoning  their  ancient  rigid  discipline,  wished  to  carry  oii 
commerce,  and  live  in  iiouses,  obliged  the  sultan  to  abdicate.  His  sue 
cessor,  the  imbecile  and  voluptuous  Aciimel  IFI.,  saw  with  indifferoiicp 
the  troubles  in  Hungary,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  ilie 
great  northern  war.  Ciiarles  XII.,  wiiom  he  protected  alter  his  defiatat 
Pultowa,  finally  succeeded  in  involving  him  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the 
C7ar,  although  surrounded  with  his  whole  army,  easily  obtained  the  peace 
of  the  Priilh,  by  the  surrender  of  Azoph,  in  1711.  In  1715,  the  granj 
vizier  attacked  Venice,  and  took  the  Morea;  but  Austria  assisted  the 
republic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade  in  1717 
obliged  the  porte  to  give  up,  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowiiz,  in  171-,  t,.' 
ineswar,  Belgrade,  with  a  part  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  but  still  j't  re. 
tallied  the  Morea.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  Achmel's  arms  in  Persia' 
in  consequence  of  which  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  he  was  ihnnvii 
into  prison  in  1730.  In  1730,  the  Russian  general  Miinmich  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  Ottomans;  but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was  not 
successful,  and  tlie  Frencdi  ambassador  in  Constantinople  elTecied  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade,  by  which  the  porte  regained  Belgrade,  with  ^Servia and 
Wallachia. 

Catherine,  empress  of  Russia,  soon  after  her  elevation,  began  to  make 
it  a  favourite  object  in  her  plan  of  politics  to  gain  a  dictatorial  ascendenc' 
over  the  king  and  diet  of  Poland.  This  she  eflTt^cted  partly  by  the  intn. 
gues  and  persuasive  bribes  of  her  minister  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  and 
partly  by  marching  a  powerful  army  into  that  kingdom:  but  as  soon  as 
this  hostile  ste[i  was  taken,  the  porte  took  the  alarm,  and  sliniulaled  by 
jealousy  of  its  northern  rival,  resolved  to  support  the  liberties  and  imlf- 
pendence  of  the  Poles.  These  resolutions  being  formed  in  the  divan  nl 
Constantinople,  M.Obreskow,  the  Russian  resident  there,  was,  accord::;!' 
to  the  c(jnstaiit  practice  of  the  Turks  on  such  occasions,  comniiiied  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  (October  5, 1708.)  War  was 
declared  against  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  luost  vigorous  prcpira- 
tions  were  made  to  collect  the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  The  court  uf 
Russia  was  far  from  seeking  a  rupture  with  the  porte,  being  fully  eiii;)loyed 
in  important  objects  nearer  home;  but  being  unable  to  prevent  a  wir, 
two  armies,  amounting  together  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inni, 
were  fornuHl,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  of  which  Prince  (JallMziiicnisscj 
the  Dniester,  and  entered  Moldavia,  with  a  view  of  becoming  master  m( 
Clioezin;  but  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  vizier  friislraitl 
all  his  att(Mnpts.  anl  obliged  him  to  re()ass  the  river.  'I'lie  inipalieneeuf 
the  Turks  to  pursue  these  advantages,  and  to  transfer  the  seal  of  war 
into  Podolia,  e.xcitcd  a  general  disgust  at  the  cautious  and  eircunisii'ii 
conduct  of  the  r  leader;  in  consei|uence  of  which  iu?  was  reinoveil, aid 
INlaldovani  All  Pacha,  a  man  precipitate  :ind  ineauiious,  appointed  in  I,;. 
stead  ;  who.  by  rcfiealed  attempts  to  cross  the  Dneister  in  sight  of  ihi 
Russian  army,  lost  in  tiie  short  space  of  a  fortnight  twenty-four  thou.-.iiid 
of  his  best  troops  ;  which  spread  su<-li  general  discontent  tliroii'.i!i  iho 
army,  that,  renouncing  all  subordination,  the  troops  retreated  tmiuilii;- 
ously  towanls  the  Danube,  and  no  less  than  forty  ihou.saiu!  men  are  s,i:d 
to  have  abandoned  the  standard  of  iMahomet  in  this  preei|)iiati!  llin'ii. 
The  Turkish  provinces  of  M(ddavia  and  Wallaeliia  were  overrun  li\  ihc 
Hussidiis,  and  most  of  tiie  places  of  sirenglh  became  easy  preys  to  '. ., 
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fonq'.e'""'".  T'lo  campnlgu  which  opened  so  auspiciously  for  the  OttiMuiui- . 
Iiv  I  ic  liishnc-s  and  fody  of  liu-ir  gfjiienil  ended  ia  their  disi^race  aiid 
'uii     Tlie  vi^iier  was  degraded  and  banished. 

'I'iie  czarina,  who  almost  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign  had 
cmieavoured  to  establish  an  efficient  naval  force,  which,  under  the  super 
iiiteiiiiencc  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  had  been   successfully  eflfected,  now 
caused  a  large  fleet  of  Russian  men-of-war,  commanded  by  Count  Orlow, 
to  proceed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  aimoy  the  Turks  on 
llicir  extensive  coasts  in  the  Levant.    The  unskilfulness  of  the  Russians 
ill  maiiiinie  affairs  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  their  fleet;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1770,  iliat  it  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  al- 
tlioiigli  many  experienced  British  oflicers  were  volunteers  in  the  expedi- 
tion.   '!"''<'  Turks,  to  whom  the  sea  has  ever  proved  a  fatal  element,  for 
some  time  had  no  force  capable  of  opposing  the  enemy,  so  that  the  Morea 
was  exposed  to  their  ravages,  and  several  |)laces  of  strength  were  taken ; 
ihe  Creek  iuiiabitants  everywhere  joyfully  received  the  invaders  ;  but  at 
len"lli  an  army  of  Albani.ins  being  collected,  they  drove  the  Russians  to 
tlii'ir  ships,  and  having  recovered  the  whole  country,  chastised  the  revolt 
of  its  iuiiabitants  by  the  lawless  vengeance  of  a  licentious  soldiery.    The 
Russians,  now  driven  from  the  Morea,  had  advanced  in  full  force  into  the 
Ei'eaa  SIM,  and,  passing  the  straits  which  divide  the  island  of  Scio  from 
the  coast  of  Natolia,  were  met  by  •<>  Turkish  fleet  of  superior  force.     A 
(urious  engagement  ensued  on  the  5tli  of  July,  in  which  the  Russian  ad- 
miral Spintof  encountered  the  capilan  pacha,  in  tiie  Sultana  of  ninety 
guns,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.     The  two  ships  running  close   together, 
grappled  each  other.     The  Russians,  by  llirowiiig  hand  grenades,  set  the 
eiu'iny's  siiip  on  fire,  which  rapidly  spread,  and  soon  reached  the  Russian 
jhip,    This  dreadful  spectacle  suspended  the  action  between   the   two 
fleets,  iiiiiil  both  ships  blew  up.     Only  twenty-four  iiussians  were  saved, 
mons  ^hoin  were  the  admiral,  his  son,  and  1,'ount  Theodore  Orlow  ;  the 
«hip  earned  ninety  brass  guns,  and  had  on  board  a  chest  containing  500,000 
rubles  (.£ir.',500  sterling.) 
.Uilioiigli  each  fleet  was  equally  aU'ected  by  this  event,  yet  it  infused  a 
anic  among  tlie  Turks,  which  the  Russians  did  not  partake  of.     During 
iie  remainder  of  llie  day  the  Turks  maintained  the  action  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  nigiit,  the  capital!  pacha,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  oflicers, 
gave  orders  lor  each  ship  to  cut  its  cai)les,  and  run  into  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Natolia,  near  a  small  town  anciently  called  Cyssus,  but  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Chisnie.     Hossein  Bey,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
fur  war  to  be  second  in  command,  saved  his  ship  by  bravidy  forcing  his 
way  iliroiigh  the  enemy's  fleet.     Mere  the  Russian  fleet  soon  after  blocked 
tiieni  np,  and  began  a  furious  cannonade  ;  which  being  found  inefrecluaj, 
afire  ship  was  sent  in  at  midnight,  on  the  7ih  of  .luly,  which,  by  the  intrepid 
[leliavioiir  of  Lieutenant  Dugdale,  grappled  a  Turkish  man-of-war.  .iiid 
Ihe  wind  at  that  moment  bem^  very  high,  the  whole  Ottoman  fleet  wag 
consumed,  except  one  man-ot-war  and  a  few  galleys  which  were  towed 
(iff  liy  the  Russians.     The  Russians  next  morning  entered  the  harbour 
anil  bumbanled  the  town  and  a  castle  that  [irotected  it;  and  a  shot  hap- 
pening to  blow  up  the  magazine,  both  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
Thus,  through  the  fatal  misconduct  of  a  commuiuler,  there  w  as  scarce  a 
vesiige  lefi,  in  a4"ew  hours,  of  a  town,  a  castle,  and  a  line  fleet,  which 
liad  all  been  in  exist^uice  tl)e  day  before.     It  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  this  place  was  rendered  famous  by  a  great  victory  whicii  the  Ro- 
mans  gained  there  over  the  fleet  of  Antioclius,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
IDl. 

The  Turkish  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  from  sixty  to 
ninety  guns,  besides  a  number  of  xtdiecs  and  galleys,  ainounliiig  in  the 
^hule  to  near  thirty  sail.     The  Ru.sskhis  had  only  leu  ships  of  ihe  hiu(. 
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and  five  frigates.  The  Turkisii  fleet  being  annihilated,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  Russian  admiral  would  have  shaken  the  Ottoiniiu  em. 
pire  to  its  very  foundations  :  that  it  would  have  put  it  to  the  proof  how 
far  the  Dardanelles  were  effeelual  for  the  defence  of  the  Hellespont,  Mad 
he  proved  successful  against  those  celebrated  barriers,  Constantinople 
itself,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  seems  evi- 
dent the  views  of  Russia  liid  not  extend  to  the  effecting  such  a  purpose- 
her  fleet,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  was  only  employed  in  niaking 
descents  on  the  Turkish  islands,  and  with  little  or  no  success.  In  that 
space  of  lime  the  great  Russian  army  havmg  passed  the  Danube,  found 
its  progress  in  Bulgaria  stopped  by  the  range  of  mountains  wh'.di'  inter- 
sects  that  country,  whilst  it  was  continually  harassed  by  detachments 
from  the  Turkish  camp.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  severely  ffU  by 
each  empire,  and  although  that  of  Russia  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  no 
beneficial  consequences  had  been  realized.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the 
grand  seignor  Mustapha  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  Jaimary  21 
1774,  in  the  fifty-eighth  y»^->r  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  hisreii'n;  hi' 
appointed  his  brother  Abdulhamet  to  succeed  him  in  the  llirone?  The 
war  was  continued  with  spirit;  but  a  large  Turkish  army,  coninmndcdhy 
the  reis  elTendi,  being  most  disgracefully  defeated  by  General  Kamenski 
the  porte,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  war,  was  compelled  to  receive 
terms  from  the  conqueror.  A  peace  was  signed  on  the  21sl  of  July,  1774 
at  Kainardgiac,  to  ratify  which  the  mufti  issued  his  fetfa,  or  ordinance,  iii 
which,  to  the  great  degradation  of  the  Ottoman  pride,  it  was  said,  ili;it 
"  seeing  our  troops  will  no  longer  fight  the  Russians,  it  is  necessary  to  con-' 
elude  a  peace." 

The  treaty  of  peace  consisted  of  twenty-eight  articles,  by  which, 
among  other  advantages,  the  Russians  obtained  a  free  navigation  in  all 
the  Turkish  seas,  together  with  the  passage  through  the  Dardanelles. 
Russian  consuls  were  likewise  to  reside  in  the  Turkish  sea  ports.  \i 
though  peace  was  upon  these  conditions  restored,  yet  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  latent  ambition  of  Catharine  caused  her  to  meditate  tiie 
utter  subversion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  indulge  in  the  li(i|it'  .hn 
she  herself  should  efl'ect  it.  To  bring  forward  this  grand  doiuii  she 
made  a  progress  from  Moscow  to  the  t-'rimea,  with  all  the  pagcuitrv  of 
imperial  state.  Whilst  on  this  journey  she  received  a  visit  from  ilie'tm- 
peror  of  Germany,  Joseph  II.,  and,  as  the  vi>its  of  potentates  are  gener- 
ally fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  there  was  good  ground  U)  s!i|)puse 
that  this  was  portentous  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  had  for  its  chief  ob- 
jects to  settle  the  mode  of  attacking  it,  and  how  it  should  be  divided  wiicn 
conquered,  'i'he  porte  look  the  alarm,  ;"id,  delermined  not  to  wait  the 
maturation  of  its  enemy's  councils  and  force,  published  a  inaiiifesio, 
dated  the  7th  of  August,  1787,  and  coiiimenced  hostilities  against  the  cm- 
press  of  Russia.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  soon  after,  led  a  formidiible 
army  against  the  Turkish  fastnesses  on  the  frontiers  of  Munyary,  not 
doubling  but  that  everylhiiig  would  fall  before  him  with  the  rapidity 
which  ("a!sar  exulted  in ;  but  his  progress  was  opposed,  and  his  nicasiirts 
frustrated  by  the  surprising  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Turks,  The  \rjr 
with  Russia  was  chiefly  maritime,  and  the  seal  of  it  the  Black  .sea;  but 
here  neither  .success  nor  glory  accrued  to  the  Turkisii  arms.  'I'lie  Hiis- 
sians  became  masters  of  Ocsakow,  and  in  every  conflict  at  .sea  were  de- 
cisively superior. 

Tills  unequal  war  was  not  looked  upon  witli  indifference  by  some  otlicrof 
the  great  powers  of  Kurope.  'I'lie  siibjugalion  of  the  'I'urkisli  empire,  and 
the  vast  increase  of  [)()wer  which  Itussia  would  acquire  by  possessing  the 
most  valuable,  because  the  most  commercial  ['arts  of  it,  were  considered 
as  revolutions  in  which  the  other  powers  of  l-^urope  were  deeply  iiileresinl 
In  cuiisequence  uf  which  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  Gremlin. 
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tain  ami  Prussia,  iiaving  for  its  chief  object,  the  lescumg  the  Turks  from 
that  destruciioii  which  hung  over  them,  by  restoring  peace  to  that  part  of 


Europe 


The  losses  n'.  1  lisjjraces  which  the  emperor  sustained,  and  the 


j'catli  of  Latidohn,  the  on'y  general  who  had  effecled  anythinjr,  rendered 
■■- * '""'"  *'■" ~.-j  .1 'Russia, 


that  prince  anxious  to  terminate  the  war;  and  the  empress  of  Russ 
,1  „,,,ffli  the  mediation  of  the  British  court,  at  length  acceded  to  terms 
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neace?  by  the  conditions  of  which  very  important  towns  and  districts 
were  added  to  her  dominions  ;  which,  however,  her  arms  had  previously 

Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt  finally  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
corte,  which,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1798,  declared  war  for  the  first 
time  against  France.  By  its  alliance  with  Russia,  in  December,  1798,  and 
ffilii  Knjiliind  and  Naples,  in  January,  1799,  it  now  fell  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  James.  A  Russian  fleet 
sailed  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  Turkish  squadron,  in  co-operation 
villi  it,  conquered  the  Ionian  islands.  Paul  I.  and  Selim  III., by  a  treaty 
at  Constaiitinope,  formed  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  which,  as 
well  as  Ragusa,  was  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  porte.  In  the  fol- 
lowiii?  year,  Britain  restored  Kgypt  to  the  porte;  but  the  Mameluke 
bevs  and  tiio  Arnaouts  filled  liie  land  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  until,  on 
the  1st  of  .March,  1>^11,  the  new  j;overnor,  Mehemed  Aii  Pacha,  entirely 
pxtenninated  the  Mamelukes  by  treachery.  Since  then  he  has  ruled  over 
K-Tvpt  almost  independently. 

The  union  with  the  Kuropean  powers  had,  however,  made  Selim  and 
some  of  tlie  ciiiefs  of  the  em, ;  ^i-nsible  that,  if  the  porte  would  main- 
tain its  power,  it  must  intn»u.  ;  its  armies  tiie  modern  tactics,  and 
nive  10  liie  divan  a  form  mo-  to  the  times.  The  Nizan  Dsliedid 
fiboured,  tl'.erefore,  to  form  .  .uiah  army  on  the  Kuropean  model, 
which  should  supersede  the  janizaries.  Bui  after  the  peace  witli  France, 
in  1301,  there  was  in  the  divan  two  parties,  a  Russian  and  Hritish,  and 
;i  French.  Tlie  superiority  of  Russi;.  pressed  ui)oii  the  porte  in  the  Ionian 
islands  and  in  Servia;  it  was  accordingly  inclined  to  favour  France. 
When,  therefore,  Russia,  in  18()G,  occupied  Mohiavia  and  Wallachia,  the 
oKI  hostdiiy  broke  out  anew,  and  (Decenil)er  .'iOth,  IHOO)  the  porte,  at  the 
iiisljcation  of  Frani'c,  declared  war  against  Russia,  which  was  already 
en!!a''ed  with  Persia  and  France.  The  weakness  of  tlie  Ottoman  einiure 
was  now  evident.  An  Fnglish  tleet  forced  the  passage  of  tlie  Dardan- 
elles, and,  on  the  L'Oth  of  February,  1807,  appeared  before  Constantinople ; 
but  ine  French  general  Sebastiani  directed,  with  success,  tin;  resistance 
of  the  divan  and  of  the  enraged  people.  On  tlio  other  iiand,  the  Russians 
niaiie  rapid  advances.  The  people  murmured;  and  .Sulim  III.,  on  the 
■,';'lh  of  May,  1807,  was  deposed  by  the  mufti,  and  Mustapha  IV.  was 
obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie  hated  innovations.  But,  after  the  Turkish 
licet  had  heen  entirely  beaten  by  tlie  Russians  at  Lemiios,  S(diiirs  friend, 
Miisiaplia  Bairaktar,  the  brave  pacha  of  Ruschuk,  toiik  ailvantage  of  the 
terror  of  tiie  capital,  to  seize  it.  But  tlieunhai)py  Selim  lost  liiri  life;  and 
iUiraklar,  in  the  place  of  the  deposed  Mnstaplia  IV.,  raised  to  tiic  throne 
ilie  sultan  Mahinoud  II.  .\s  grand  vizier  of  Mahmoud,  Ik!  restored  the 
new  military  system,  ami  concluded  a  triic(!  witii  Russia:  I.ut  tlu?  fury  of 
ihe  janizaries  again  broke  out,  and  destroyed  him  in  the  latter  end  of 

Mahmoud  now  alone  supported  the  throne  ;  for  lie  was,  since  the  death 
of  Mnsiapha  IV.,  the  only  prince  of  the  f.nnily  of  Osnian,  ami  he  socn 
ihsplayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  courage  and  pruiience.  One  of  his 
iir>l  aels  was  to  concludi!  peace  with  (Jreat  Britain,  in  IS09  ;  he  then  con- 
tiiiniMi,  with  redoubled  vigour,  the  war  ai,'ainst  the  Russians,  who  already 
ihrcatened  the  passage;  of  tlie  Balkan.  Twice  the  Russians  were  obliged 
lo retreat  beyond  the  Danube;  nevertheless,  their  policy  conquered  the 
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French  party  in  the  divan.  In  vain  did  the  French  emperor,  in  his  treatv 
wiih  Austria,  March  l-l,  1812,  declare  lie  would  maintain  the  inlegnty  n 
the  Turkish  territory.  NotwilhstandiuK  this,  before  thvi  French  armyliacj 
passed  the  Niemen,  the  sultan  bought  peace  with  Russia,  at  Bucliarpct 


HIV.      l^tlllU.'VJ,     ....I.  -      -„_...«...      g...»„     V,.         ...»-        ^     U..UUUUO      \,,t      lilt     JVUl, 

The  Servian, ,  left  to  themselves,  again  became  subjected  to  Turkey 
They  retained,  however,  by  their  treaty  with  the  porte,  in  Novt  nber 
1815,  the  administration  of  the  government.  In  18*.7,  Mahmoud  w^l 
obliged  to  give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  tlie  Danube  to  Russia.  Buttiie 
Greek  insurrection  again  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  two  powers  and 
has  produced  important  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  porte.  The  porte 
believed  that  j'lussia  secretly  favoured  the  insurrection,  and  tlieiefore 
seized  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  restricted  its  marine  comnierre 
Both  were  open  violations  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  After  an  inter^ 
change  of  notes,  the  Russian  ambassador  left  Constantinople.  Tlie  me- 
diation  of  tiie  Pinglish  and  Austrian  courts,  together  with  the  emperor 
Alexander's  desire  for  peace,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  war;  but  the 
divan,  under  various  pretexts,  refused  all  satisfaction  to  the  Russian  cab- 
inet, until,  at  last,  the  emperor  Nicholas  declared  the  Russian  ultimatum' 

-" '••■••'  •'•"  ""-">  •"  '""'^  "r..M.,.,i   all  the  demands  of  the  Russian 
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upon  which  the  porte,  in  182G.  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  E 
court,  and  promised  tiiat  in  Moldavia  and  Wallach*  •  (where,  in 
years,  it  had  raised  37,000,000  of  piastres,  which  were  employed  jo  mo 
war  against  tlie  Greeks)  everytiiing  should  be  replaced  on  its  forincrfoot- 
ing,  and  sent  commissioners  to  Ackerman.  Here  a  final  term  was  ai'ain 
fixed  for  the  decision  of  the  divan,  and  on  the  Gth  of  October,  182(),i'if.ihiy. 
two  articles  of  the  Russian  ultimatum  w^re  accepted.  The  por'.e  stir 
rendered  to  the  Russians  all  the  fortresses  in  Asia  which  it  had  liiiiierto 
held  back,  and  acknowledged  the  privileges  granted  by  Russia  to  Servia, 
Moldavi:».  and  VVallacliia.     The  treaty  was  executed  in  1827. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  porte  had  begun  its  internal  reform,  and  it  was 
resolved  utterly  to  exterininale  the  janizaries,  who  burnt  the  suhurh  of 
Galata,  between  the  ^:d  and  5th  of  January,  1826.  An  army  was  funncil 
in  June,  182G,  and  the  janizaries  destroyed,  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The 
violence  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  and  other  measures,  cau-i  | 
an  insurrection,  in  which  six  thousand  houses  were  burnt  in  Constanii- 
pople.  Instead  of  military  insuliordination,  the  most  risjid  military  ihs- 
polisin  began,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  ulema.  At  the  same  tiuic, 
the  porte,  in  June,  1827,  firmly  refused  the  mediation  of  Russia,  Knt'laiiil, 
and  France,  in  its  war  with  the  Greeks;  and  the  grand  seignor  called  all 
his  subjects  (Christians  imrhidcd)  to  arms,  to  fight,  if  necessary  agaii.si 
all  Kuropo.  ()ur  limits  compel  us  to  bring  this  sketch  somewhat  ahrupily 
to  a  close.  But  for  the  more  recent  events  connected  with  the  Oiloniaii 
empire,  in  respect  to  its  foreign  relations,  we  r.'fcf  the  reader  to  the  latter 

irlious  of  our  histories  of  Greece,  Russia,  and  England. 
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THE    BISK,  rROGRESS,  AND    ESTABMSIIME.NT   OK    MAHOMETAMSM. 

A  subject  so  curious  and  important  as  the  religion  established  hy  Ma 
horiH  t,  which  has  been  professed  for  more  than  eleven  centiircs  by  iiiaiiy 
miliums  of  the  human  race,  and  which  at  present  prevails  from  tic  (Ian- 
gcs  to  Morocco,  inclusive  of  a  vast  numiier  of  very  populous  islaiuls, 
and  every  country  where  the  tribes  of  Malays  sel'h;,  in  one  direi  lion,  and 
fniin  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia  to  the  borders  of  lliingar}-,  in 
another,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  this  [)lace. 

Mahomet,  or  more  iiroperly  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  this  sinirnht 
and  spreading  faith,  was  born  in  ihc  year  5G9  of  the  Christian  era;  In 
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Bpriiii^'  irom  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  and  ilio  family  of  Hasliem  ;  his  grand- 
lailier,  iin'-les,  mid  liiioal  aiitestors  were  princes;  his  family  possessed, 
by  hereditary  light,  the  custody  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  which  was  a  place 
of  worship  resorted  to  by  the  Arabians  loni^  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
j,'ot\vithstanding  the  respectability  cf  his  descent,  'juing  left  an  orphaii 
•i-licn  very  you^ig,  and  being  in  low  circumstances,  he  was  reconii.iended 
lolvhadii^h,  a  noble  rich  widow,  for  her  factor,  he  having  been  bred  to 
iiiprcliaiulize ;  in  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he 
jTiiined  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  and,  by  marrying  her,  became  as 
fVh  a  merchant  as  any  in  Mecca;  his  kindness,  attachment,  and  strict 
fidelity  to  his  wife,  who  was  much  older  than  himself,  are  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  writers  as  proofs  of  a  susceptible  heart,  and  a  generous  and 
noble  nature.  His  nati.  "il  sirengtli  of  mind,  and  intrepidity  of  spirit, 
prompted  him  to  form  great  designs  when  his  fortunes  improved,  although 
It  i3  said  thiit  he  was  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be  capable  of  reading  or  wri- 
tiiiff.  Tiie  want  of  'earning  was  so  far  from  proving  an  impediment  to 
him  in  effecting  his  d  'Figns,  that  it  very  strongly  promoted  them  ;  for  the 
crafty  Arab,  wiio  ir.U;,.  unquestionably  have  merely  affected  tliis  gross 
iiTiioranco,  insisted  that  the  writings  which  he  produced  as  revelations 
from  Gild,  were  cleared  of  all  imputation  of  being  forgeries,  for  such  ele- 
I'aiia'ol'  style  and  excellence  of  doctrine  could  not  originate  from  a  man 
iiiciip.ible  alike  of  reading  or  writing:  for  this  reason  his  followers,  in- 
steiiii  of  being  ashamed  of  their  master's  ignorance,  glory  in  it,  as  an 
cvid(!iit  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  scruple  not  to  call  him,  as  he  is 
dk'd  ill  the  Koran  itself,  "  the  illiterate  prophet."  Sir  William  Jones 
relates  a  traditional  story  concerning  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who 
was  L'otemporary  with  Mahomet,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  his  new  doc- 
trine at  its  first  promulgation;  who,  to  express  his  opposition  to  it,  hung 
a  poem  on  the  gate  of  the  temple,  as  was  then  customtiry  to  be  d(uie, 
wliicli  poem  contained  a  strong  implied  contempt  of  the  new  religion. 
Thispiei^e  appeared  so  sublime  that  none  of  the  poets  chose;  to  atieinpt 
an  answer  to  it,  till  Mahomet,  who  was  likewise  a  poet,  having  coin[)osed 
a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  placed  the  exordium  of  it  by  the  side  of  Li'bid's 
poi'm;  wiio  no  sooner  read  it,  than  he  declared  it  to  be  something  divine, 
mnfessed  his  own  inferiority,  tore  his  verses  from  the  gate,  embraced  the 
r(li:,'ioii  he  had  stigmatized,  and  became  afterwards  essentially  service- 
a'jlo  in  replying  to  the  satires  of  Amralkeis,  who  was  unwearied  in  his 
a;;aclis  upon  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed. 

The  state  of  the  world  at  that  time  was  highly  favourable  to  the;  intro- 
iliictioii  of  :i  new  religion  :  it  had  been  the  will  of  Heaven  to  permit  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  of  Ciirist  to  be  contaminated  and 
pirv?rted  by  the  artful  wiles  of  priestcraft,  whicii  caused  the  gossest  im- 
posiiiniis  to  be  practised  upon  an  ignorant  laity;  pomp,  splendour,  and 
unintelligible  worship,  were  substituted  for  the  devotion  of  tiie  heart, 
while  the  prayers  offered  up  to  imaginary  and  fictitious  saints  had  etf.iced 
all  just  notions  of  the  attributes  of  th'-  Deity.  Mohammed  had  made  two 
jnnriipys  into  Syria,  where  h(>  had  ii  (oriiicd  himself  of  the  pi-inci()les  of 
Jiidnisiii,  and  the  jargon  which  bore  the  name  of  Christianity:  it  is  pro- 
bab'e,  iii(le-;d,  that  his  mind  was  naturally  prone  to  religious  entluisiasin, 
'.nd  tli;it  Ik;  was  a  devotee  b(;fore  he  became  an  impostor.  His  first  (iesi'j;n 
„fcins  to  have  extended  no  f.irther  than  to  bring  the  wild,  intrictalile,  and 
irdeiit  .\rabs  to  acknowledge  one  fiod  ami  one  king;  and  it  is  prohalilc 
that  for  a  considerable  time  his  ambition  extended  no  fartlier  than  to  iir- 
nine  the  spiritu.il  and  temporal  sovereign  of  Arabia.  He  began  \i\> 
fvi'iui'iil  project  by  accusing  both  .I(;w.f  and  Christians  of  corrupting  tlie 
revelations  which  had  been  made  to  them  from  heaven,  and  maim. lined 
i  lat  lioth  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  had  proplieticvilly  foretold  l!ie  coming  of 
nmplict  from  God,  which  was  accomplished  in  himself,  the  last  and 
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greatest  of  the  prophets;  tliua  initiated,  he  proceeded  lo  deliver  detached 
sentences,  as  he  pretended  to  receive  them  from  the  Almigtily,  by  the 
hand  of  tiie  ange.  Gabriel.  These  pretensions  to  a  divine  mission  drew 
on  iiim  a  requisition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  that  lie  would  com  irice 
them  by  working  a  miracle;  but  he  replied,  "  God  refuses  those  signs  and 
wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith,  and  aggravate theguilt 
of  infidelity."  The  unity  of  God  was  the  grand  and  leading  articio  in 
tlie  creed  he  taught,  ,'hich  wan  closely  joined  his  own  divine  mission- 
Allah xl  Allah,  Muhur  resout Allah,  istheirprefaceloevery  actofdevoiJDn 
and  the  sentence  co.  .ii.iaily  in  liieir  mouths  :  which  is,  "  there  is  butune 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 

The  Arabian  tribes,  who  occupied  the  country  from  Mecca  to  the  F.ii- 
phrates,  were  at  that  time  known  by  the  name  of  Saracens;  their  reli- 
gion was  chiefly  gross  idolatry,  Sahianism  having  spread  almost  over 
the  whole  nation,  though  there  were  likewise  numbers  of  Christians 
Jews,  and  Magians,  interspersed  in  those  parts.  Tlie  essence  of  that 
worship  principally  consisted  in  adoring  the  planets  and  fixed  slurs' 
angels  and  images  they  honoured  as  inferior  deities,  whose  intercessions 
with  thi  Almighty  in  their  favour  they  implored;  they  believed  in  one 
God  ;  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  for  a  long  series  of  years 
though  not  forever;  and  constantly  prayed  three  times  a  day;  nmnelyl 
at  sunrise,  at  its  declination,  and  at  sunset ;  they  fasted  three  times  a 
year;  during  thirty  days,  nine  days,  and  seven  days  ;  they  olfered  many 
sacrifices,  but  ate  no  part  of  them,  tlie  whole  being  burnt;  they  likewisie 
turned  their  faces,  when  praying,  to  a  particular  part  of  the  horizon  ;  tliey 
performed  piigrimiiges  to  the  city  of  llarran  in  i^Iesopotainia,  ,ind  hadii 
great  respect  for  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  ima^'- 
iiiing  the  latter  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Seth,  also  of  Knos  and  .S,ibi,  Ins 
two  sons,  whom  they  considered  as  the  founders  of  their  religion.  Uh 
sides  the  book  of  Psalms,  they  had  other  books  which  they  esteemed 
equally  sacred,  particularly  one,  in  the  Clialdee  tongue,  whielitliey  called 
"  the  book  of  Seth."  They  have  been  called  "  Christians  of  .St.  John 
the  Baptist,"  whose  disciples  they  also  pretend  to  be,  using  a  kind  of  bap- 
tism, which  is  the  greatest  mark  tliey  bear  of  Christianity:  circumcision 
was  practised  by  the  Arabs,  althoiigli  Sale  is  silent  on  that  practice,  when 
describing  the  religion  of  the  Sabians;  tliey  likewise  abstained  from 
swine's  flesh.  So  that  in  this  sect  we  may  trace  the  essential  articles  of 
the  creed  of  Mussulmans. 

Mahomet  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  assumed  the  eha- 
racter  of  a  prophet ;  he  had  been  accustomed  for  several  years,  diiriiij;  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  to  secrete  himsdi 
in  a  cave,  three  miles  distant  from  Mecca;  "conversation,"  saysMr. (iib- 
bon,  " enriches  the  understanding,  biii  >olitude  is  the  school  of  ^^enius.' 
During  th(!  first  three  years,  he  made  only  fourteen  pros( 'ytt-.s,  amoii^ 
which  were  his  wife  Khadijah,  his  servant,  or  rather  slave,  Zeid  All,  tvho 
afterward  married  the  prophet's  favourite  (laughter,  Fatima,  and  was  sur- 
ir.imed  "the  Lion  (-  (>od;"  Abiibekar,  a  man  distinguished  for  Ins  meni 
and  his  wealth;  tl  rest  consisted  of  res|)ectal)le  citizens  of  Mecca,  '''he 
Koreishites,  altlioui;li  tiic  tribe  from  which  lie  sprung,  were  the  most  vni- 
lent  opposers  of  the  new  religion.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  |iroj)li(ic 
office  his  wife  died;  and  the  next  year,  his  enemies  having  formed  a  de- 
sign to  cut  him  ofl^,  and  he  being  seasonably  apprized,  fled  by  iii^ht  lo  Me- 
dina, on  the  IGth  of  July,  GJ'J,  from  which  ev(!iit  tlie  llegira  coniiiieiieed, 
lie  was  accompanied  only  by  two  or  tliree  foUowcTS,  but  lie  made  a  jiiililie 
entry  into  tliat  city,  and  soon  gained  many  proselues,  on  which  lie  as- 
sumed the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters.  As  lie  increased  in  power, 
that  moderation  and  humanity,  which  had  before  distinguished  his  roiidmi, 
were  gradually  erased,  and  he  became  hcrce  and  sanguinary  ;  he  bejj  ni\\) 
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«vow  a  ilcsij^u  of  propagaiiti^j  1,.     roliirion  liy  tl\j  swonl,  tc    lestniy  the 
inoiuiiiii'iil^  of  idolatry,  and,  witlioiit  ri^gardi'i;,'  thu  saiiclitj   of  daya  oi 
moiUhs,  to  pufsiiP  llie  iiiibelicviiig  nalioiis  of  ilifcarlli.     TIk;  Koran  iiicuU 
citt's,  ia  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  faith  and  predesiination. 
'I'lic  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advaneed  to  battle  with  a  fearless  coii- 
iV.Hice,  their  leadi  r  having  fully  possessed  their  minds  with  the  asf.uranec 
lliiit  nalafiise  awaited  tiiose  wlio  died  figliting  for  the  canst;  of  their  propliet, 
tiip  (rratiliealions  of  which  were  held  out  to  be  such  as  best  suit:d  the  am- 
i,r,)u?  coaiplexions  of  the  Arabians.     Ilourics  of  black-eyed  girls,  resplen- 
(liiit  in  beauty,  blooming  youth  and  virgin  purity  ;  every  moment  of  plea- 
jure  was  tlicre  to  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and  the  powers  of  the 
iii;m  wt'i'c  •"  l'**  increased  an  hundred- fold  to  render  him  capable  of  such 
((iicjty:  to  those  who  survived,  rich  spoils  and  tlu;  possession  of  their 
fiMiiiile  faptiv(!S  wei     to  crown  their  conquests.     Mahomet  was  present  at 
null'  b;\tlli's  or  sieges  ;  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten 
vcirs  tiy  liiiiiself  or  his  lieutenants.     Seven  years  after  his  (liglit  from 
Mecca  lie  returiK'd  to  that  city,  where  ho  was  publicly  recognized  as  a 
^ri!iciiaiul  [)ro|)het;  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Caaba  was  immediately 
at olislud,  and  succeeded  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Mahometan  establisii- 
jiimi;.    Tliis  Arab  lawgiver  retained  both   his  mental   and  bodily  jiuwera 
liiiiniiiaircd  till  lie  rearjied  his  sixtieth  year,  when  his  health  began  to  de- 
,lim',  and  he  Inmself  suspected  that  a  slow  j)oison  had  been  administered 
;,i  liini  hv  a  Jewess,  under  the  cfTecIs  of  which  he  languished ;  but  his  death 
w;i>c;iiis('(l  by  a  fever,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  tlui  six  hundred 
;i;i,Ulnrty-sei'oiid  of  the  (Miri;-itian  era,  and  tenth   of  tlie  Hegira.     There 
arc  ?onie  particulars  told  respecting  Mahomet,  wdiifh  have  ginied  general 
IrliL'f,  altluingh  void  of  all  foundation:  su(di   is   the   story  of  the   tame 
rt'con,  which  tin;  people  w(>re  tauglit  to  behcve  i?nparled  rtdigions  truths 
in  ilic  e;ir    "  the  pri)[)het ;  the  epileptic  fits,  which  have  been  said  to  cause 
1  im  to  fah  uown  as  in  a  trance,  he  is  not  sufiposetl  to  have  been  subject 
M;  i\iiil  the  suspension  of  his  iron  collin  at  iMccca  is  a  most  absurd  false- 
ImO.1.  it  being  W(dl  known  that  he  was  buried  at  Medina  in  a  stone  cofliii. 
Of  die  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  are  oik;  hundred  and  fourteen  in 
r.iiinhcr,  the  Sieur  du  i{y<'r  makes  ninety-four  to  have  been  received  at 
Mecca,  and  twenty  at  Medma  ;  but,  aecordnig  to  Mr.  Sale,  a  mindi  better 
aiiihority,  the  commentators  on  X\\c  Koran  have  not  fixed  ilie  plact;  where 
;.li(Hit  twenty  of  these  revelations  were   imparted;  so  that  no   inference 
fill  be  drawn  how  far  the  [irophet  had  proceeded  in  his  pretended  inspirt- 
;:(iiis  when  he   lied   from   Mecca;  neither  does  the  order  in  which  they 
Were  wrilten,  for  the  s(!Vcnty-fourth  chapter  is  sup|)osed  to  havt;  been  the 
(ir<t  revealed,  and  the  sixty-eighth  to  have  inimediatidy  followed  it. 

'I'lie  most  amiable  f«Mtures  in  the  religion  which  Mahomet  csiiiblished 
ar',  profound  addration  of  oiu;  (Jod,  whose  names,  or  rather  titles,  are 
aiiKiziniily  diversified  ii>  the  Koran;  (ihese  are  collected,  to  iIm' amount 
ii( lime  luiiid red  and  iiineiy-nine.  and  serve  as  a  manual  of  devotion  ;)  the 
('.ally  (ilTering  up  of  prayer.>  to  him,  which  consist  of  short  cjaciiltiions  ; 
>:iicil  fasts,  and  a  coiisiaiit  (llstribution  af  ;i  larne  portion  of  pcr.-ouial  pro- 
jiirlv  to  ilic  relief  id"  the  indiuent  and  distressed  ;  nor  is  the  clianiy  which 
iM'iijiiiiied  confined  to  alms-gi\ing.  but  comprehends,  in  its  fullest,  extent, 
smcral  luiinanity  and  acts  oi"  be.ni'fieence  to  all  Mussulmans,  .\  gent  ral 
ri«iiir('cti(in  of  the  dead  is  another  article  id'  belief  r^'iteratcd  in  the  Koran 
W.idver  superstiiious  practices  ai  here  to  it,  cannot  be  imputed  to  jiriesl- 
ir.ifi,  lor  no  reliixioii  that  ever  was  promulgated  tii  the  world,  llic  niiadul- 
lirntdj  religion  of  .iesus  Christ  excepted,  so  entirely  excludes  th(>  intliience 
oi'ihc  priesthood;  it  may,  itideed,  be  called  emphatically  "the  laical  reli- 
jii'ii,'' since  its  founder  liad  the  address  to  obtain  the  most  entliusiastio 
ri'yifil  to  Ins  dogmas,  without  giving  wealth  or  conseqnoncc  to  iliose  who 
ivire  appointed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  llrein;  i;>deed.  the  Koran  re- 
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Croaclirs  the  Christians  for  taking  their  priests  and  monks  for  their  lords 
csiih!  (Jinl.  The  pilyriinii^e  to  Mecc.i,  praying  toward  that  place,  and 
the  aliliitions  which  are  enjoined  on  the  most  ordinary  acts  and  oci^asions 
together  with  ihe  adoption  of  that  religious  sophism  predestination,  in'iis 
most  exiravagaiil  extent,  seem  to  comprehei.d  the  superstitions  parts  of 
this  reiiy:ion;  out  it  has  other  characteristics  whicii  betray  its  spurious 
origin,  and  jirove  its  deslrnctive  tendency. 

To  compensate  for  ilie  rigid  fastings  which  it  enjoins,  and  the  disuse  o( 
wine  which  it  requires,  a  most  licentious  indulgence  is  allowed  inilKMise 
of  women  ;  and  though  they  may  not,  as  has  been  imputed  to  ijiein,  denv 
to  that  sex  a  future  state  of  existence,  yet,  as  tlniy  consider  woincii  merHv 
as  instruments  of  gratification,  all  those  amiable  qualities  whicii  tlw  >itY  i» 
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capable  of  displaying  when  the  faculties  are  properly  expanded  by  a  ju 
dicious  and  liberal  course  of  education,  are  suppressed  as  soon  as  for'nui 
Another  foul  taint  in  this  religion  i?,  the  ahliorrence  which  it  crcaioa 
against  all  those  who  do  not  embrace  the  same  doctrines  ;  and  also  ilie 
direct  tendency  of  that  faith  to  consign  the  hum  ■  i  mind  to  a  state  of  ar. 
rogant  and  incurable  ignorance  by  considering  the  Koran  as  coinpnsinn 
everything  worthy  of  being  known.  The  Arabs,  from  the  gcninl  in'. 
fluence  of  their  climate,  as  well  as  from  habits  tr.lnsmittcd  llirounii  <;,) 
many  generations  as  to  be  formed  into  imiate  principles,  were  liliufiut.us 
beyond  most  of  their  species,  and  no  individual  among  them  fell  that  nru- 
p(!iisity  stronger  than  llieir  prophet;  neither  policy  nor  inclination  ilun;- 
fore  piompted  him  to  bring  his  disciples  under  severe  restniints  with  re- 
spect to  women ;  lie  ought  not,  however,  lo  be  denied  tlie  praise  winch  is 
due  to  having  in  some  measure  tempered  the  lustful  fiercemss  of  1^ 
countrymen  ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  elTected  some  reformation 
when  he  restrained  his  followers  even  to  four  wives,  when  he  forbiiii  m- 
cesluous  alliances,  entitled  a  repudiated  wife  to  a  dower  from  lier  hns. 
band,  made  adultery  a  capital  offence,  and  rendered  fornication  punish. 
able  by  law. 

Besides  the  Koran,  which  is  the  written  law  to  the  Mahometans,  alike 
as  to  the  belief  and  praetii-e  of  religion  and  the  admini.'-lration  of  puliho' 
jusiiec,  there  is  the  Sunnah,  or  oral  law,  which  was  selected,  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  from  a  vast  number  of  [jnccpis 
and  injunctions  which  had  beee,  haniied  down  from  age  to  age,  as  hcannit 
the  stamp  of  his  authority.  In  this  work  the  right  of  circumcisiou  is  (11. 
joined,  (loncevning  which  the  Koran  was  silent ;  nor  was  it  neccss-ary  Id 
be  there  commanded,  as  the  Vrabians  adiiered  to  it  Ix-fore  tins  establish- 
ment, lly  the  express  command  of  their  founder,  the  Mationirtaiis  ki 
apart  Friday  in  each  week  for  the  i!S[)ecial  worship  of  (iod 
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ever  assiduous  to  make  converts  to  their  faitli;  nor  can  tluy  reject  the 
most  abject  or  profligate  wretch  who  declares  his  desire  of  becoiiunira 
true  believer,  even  although  they  know  him  to  be  ignorant  alike  of  ihiir 
langnago  and  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Chanty,  as  alnailv  nh 
served,  is  enjoined  in  the  strongest  terms  in  the  Koran;  and  the  tiiils 
are  remarkable  for  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  poor  and  the  dislrcsM  ,, 
and  are  even  careful  to  prevent  tlu;  unfortunate  being  reduced  to  ik  ces- 
sity  They  repair  highways,  erect  cisterns  of  water  for  the  convi' 
nienco  of  travellers,  build  kahns  or  caravaiiseras  for  their  rece|)iioii;  aui 
some  devout  people,  it  is  said,  erect  sheds  by  the  way  side,  that  the 
weary  traveller  may  %\l  under  ihe  shade  and  take  his  refresliiiu'iit.  In 
chap.'iv.  of  the  Koran  are  tlie  f(dlowing  injunctions:  "Show  kindness 
to  Itiy  parents,  to  thy  rcdations,  to  orfihans,  to  the  poor;  to  thy  iieighliiir 
who  is  related  to  thee,  and  to  thy  neighbor  who  is  a  stranger ;  to  ihy  la- 
miliar  companion,  to  the  traveler,  and  to  t  ic  cii|)tive  whom  iliy  mdJ 
hand  has  taken;  for  ood  loveih  not  the  proud,  the  vain-glorious,  die 
cuvtitous,  or  those  who  bestow  their  wealth  in  order  to  be  seen  uf  men' 
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Tiuv  name  their  cliildren  as  soon  as  they  are  born ;  when  the  father, 
nuttiii"  some  grains  of  salt  niio  its  mouth,  and  lifting  it  on  high,  as  ;ied- 
liitiii''  It  '"  ^'^'''  cries  out,  "  God  {jrant,  my  son  Solyman,  that  his  holy 
iiiiiuiMiiay  be  as  savoury  in  Ihy  month  as  this  salt,  and  that  he  may  pre- 
^i■rVL■  thi'e  from  being  loo  much  in  love  with  the  world."  As  to  the  in- 
Iiiits  who  .lie  youiijj,  before  they  are  circumcised,  tiiey  believe  they  are 
*liveil  by  tlie  circumcision  of  their  father.  Their  children  are  not  cir- 
lUiiKMStd,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  at  eight  days  old,  but  at  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  sometimes  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  wiien  they  are 
,ibli!  to  111'''^'^  ••  profession  of  their  faith.  When  any  renegade  Christian 
is  cinniMicised,  two  basins  are  u&ually  carried  after  him,  to  gather  the 
alms  which  the  spectators  freely  give.  Those  who  arc  uncircumcised, 
Hliftlier  Turkish  children  or  Christians,  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  at 
ilicir  public  prayers ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  their  mosques,  they  are 
li;,hle  to  1)0  impaled  or  burnt. 

'I'lie  fast  of  Ramadan  is  observed  by  tlie  Turks  exactly  in  the  same 
milliner  aK  by  the  Persians.  The  feast  of  Uairam  begins  with  the  next 
ii,.rt'  iiiiiiin  after  that  fast,  and  is  published  by  firing  of  guns,  bonfires,  and 
nllier  rejoicings.  At  this  feast  the  houses  and  shops  are  atlorniul  with 
iheir  fiiicsl  hangings,  tapestries,  and  sofas.  In  the  streets  are  swings 
omainrnted  with  festoons,  in  which  the  people  sit,  and  are  tossed  in  the 
air,  wliile  tliey  are  at  the  same  time  entertained  with  vocal  and  instru- 
inciital  imisic  performed  by  persons  hired  by  the  masters  of  the  swings. 
They  iiave  also  firesvorks;  and,  during  the  llirec  days  of  tliis  festival, 
miiiy  WMUien,  who  are  in  a  maimer  confined  the  rest  of  the  year,  have 
liberty  to  walk  abroad.  At  this  time  they  forgive  their  enemies,  and  be- 
come reconciled  to  them;  for  they  think  they  have  made  a  bad  bairam, 
if  iliey  liarliour  the  least  malice  in  their  hearts  against  any  person  what- 
soever. Tiiis  is  termed  the  Great  Uairam,  to  distniguish  it  from  the  Lit- 
:le  liainini,  which  tliey  keep  seventy  days  after.  They  have  also  several 
other  festivals,  on  all  which  the  steeples  of  the  mosques  are  adorned 
witli  lamps  placed  in  variour  figures.  They  regularly  pray  three  times  a 
Jay,  ami  are  obliged  to  wash  before  their  prayers,  as  well  as  before  they 
jircsiiiiui  to  touch  the  Koran.  As  they  make  great  use  of  their  fingers  in 
laiiii;;,  tliey  are  required  to  wash  after  every  ineal,  and  tlit;  more  cleanly 
niioiii;  tliein  do  it  before  metils.  After  every  kind  of  defilement,  in  fact, 
iMiitiiHi  is  enjoined. 

liy  the  Mahometan  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  if  he 
ir.crwards  repent.s,  he  may  lawfully  take  her  again;  but  .Mahomet,  to 
jireveiit  Ills  tiillowers  fro.n  divorcing  their  wives  upon  every  slight  occa- 
swii,  or  merely  from  an  inconstant  humour,  ordained,  that  ii'  any  man  di- 
vorces his  wife  a  third  time,  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  lake  her  tigain,  till 
flic  has  lieen  married  and  bedded  by  another,  and  divorced  from  that  hus- 
b;iiiii.  Tlie  Koran  allows  no  man  to  h.ivc  more  than  four  wives  and  con- 
nibiiie.s,  lull  the  prophet  ami  his  successors  are  laid  inuler  no  restriction. 
Cluircli  goverinneiit,  by  tlu;  iustilutions  of  .Mahomet,  apiiears  to  have 
tt'iiiered  in  the  mufti,  and  tlu;  onler  of  the  inoulahs,  from  which  the  mufti 
must  1)0  chosen.  The  inoulahs  have  been  looked  upon  as  ecclesiastics, 
aiid  the  miifii  as  their  head  ;  but  ihc;  Turks  coiisitler  tin;  first  rattier  as  ex- 
poiiiulers  of  the  law,  and  the  latter  as  the  gr(!at  law  ofiicerfc.  Tliost!  who 
rially  act  as  divines  are  the  iinauins,  or  parish  priests,  who  ofiiciate  in, 
ml  arc  set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  mosques.  No  cliureh  rt  veioues 
lie  appropriated  to  the  partiiuilar  iis(!  of  the  nioiilalis;  the  imauius  are 
:!;n  ecelesiasiics  in  immediate  pay.  Their  scheiks  are  the  chiefs  of  their 
.''•rvises  (dervisties),  or  monks,  and  form  religious  communities,  or  or- 
iers  established  on  solemn  vows;  they  consecrate  themselves  merely  to 
feli!,'i(ius  olFices,  domestic  devotion,  and  p.ulilic  prayer  and  preaciiing; 
^  ere  arc  four  of  these  orders,  the  Bektoshi,  iMevelevi,  Kadri,  and  Seyah. 
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who  are  very  nuiiierous  throughout  tlie  empire.  The  IMevelovi,  in  tlieii 
licts  of  devotion,  turn  round  with  veh)city  for  two  or  three  houti  incts- 
Baiitly.  Tiiey  are  passionately  fond  of  musie,  partieularly  a  <lmu  fi)riiit(i 
'if  an  Indian  reed;  they  live  in  their  monastery;  profess  poverty  and  hu- 
mility;  entertain  kindly  ail  strangers,  of  whatever  religion,  wiio  vjnit 
them;  and  reecivc  alms.  They  someiimes  even  offer  to  wash  the  feet  of 
a  Mussuhnan.  Tiie  Kadri  express  their  devotion  by  laeeratinp  :li,.i, 
bodies;  they  walk  the  streets  almost  naked,  with  difstraeted  and  wiM 
looks  ;  they  hold  their  hands  joined  together,  as  if  in  the  act  of  pruytr 
except  when  they  perform  their  religious  dances,  which  they  cuiitiiiut' 
many  hours,  and  somt  times  the  whole  day,  repeating  incessantly,  lli|i 
hu!  lui!  hu!  one  of  iheir  names  of  the  deity,  until  at  last,  as  if  iluy 
were  in  a  violent  rage  or  phrensy,  they  fall  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  the 
mouih,  and  every  part  of  their  body  bathed  in  sweat.  The  Seyalis,  like 
the  Indiin  fakiers,  are  little  better  than  nieie  vagabonds. 

The  Turks  appropriate  to  themselves  the  name  of  Moslemim,  wliirli 
has  been  corrupted  into  Mussulman,  signifying  persons  profissini'  tlie 
doctrine  of  Mahomet.  They  also  term  themselves  Sonnites,  or  obseivors 
of  ti;e  oral  traditions  ol  Mahomet  and  his  three  successors;  and  like- 
wise call  themselves  True  Delievers,  in  opposition  to  the  Persians  and 
others,  the  adherents  of  Ali,  whom  they  call  a  wicked  and  abominable 
sect.  Their  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  the  Koran.  Some  externals  (if 
their  religion,  besides  the  pres'Tibed  ablutions,  are  prayers,  which  arc  lo 
be  said  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  face  turn(  d  towanls 
Mecca,  and  alms,  which  are  both  enjoined  and  voluntary;  the  fornicr 
consists  of  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  charitable  uses  out  of  thiir 
whole  income.  Their  feasts  have  been  already  spoken  of;  and  evirv 
Mahometan  must,  at  least,  once  in  his  lifetime,  go  in  pilgrimage,  eiiiiir 
Dersonally  or  by  proxy,  to  the  Caaba,  or  house  of  God  at  Mecca. 
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As  the  Hindus  (or  Hindoos),  never  had  any  historical  writings,  nil  tne 
information  to  be  obtained  respecting  the  original  inhabitants  of  India,  is 
gleaned  from  popular  poems  or  the  accounts  of  foreigners.  How  va;,nic 
and  unsatisfactory  such  accounts  always  are,  and  how  mixed  with  lab 
ulous  invention,  the  result  of  all  researches  in  such  labyrinths  itiosi 
abundantly  proves;  we  shall,  therefore,  make  but  a  brief  analysis  of  it 
Under  the  name  of  India  the  ancients  included  no  more  than  tiie  pt  niii 
sula  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninsula  beyond  it,  having  little  ui 
no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lie  farther  eastward.  Uy  wlioia 
these  countries  were  originally  peopled,  is  a  question  wliiidi  has  give:: 
rise  to  much  speculation,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be 
solved.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  works  in  these  parts  discover  marks  cf 
astonishing  skill  and  power  in  the  inhabitants  ;  such  as  the  images  iii  the 
island  of  Klephanta,  the  observatory  at  Uenares,  and  many  others.  Th;  se 
stupendous  works  are,  by  Bryant,  attributed  to  the  Cushites  or  Babylo- 
nians ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  subjects  of  Nimrod,  the  brgintiiiii  of 
whose  kingdom  was  in  Shinar,  might  extend  themselves  in  this  dircciion 
and  thus  fill  the  fertile  regions  of  the  cast  with  inhabitants,  before  tbc; 
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jiigratfd  10  the  less  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  westward.  Thus 
(vmilJ  'J<^  f'irined  for  a  timo  that  j^reat  division  betwixt  the  iiiliiibitanls  of 
India  and  other  countries;  so  tiial  the  western  nations  knew  not  even  of 
the  existence  of  India,  but  by  obscure  rr-ort;  while  the  iniiabitanls  of 
(liy  l;iil,  r,  i^'ioranl  of  their  own  origin,  invented  a  tliousaad  idle  tales 
coiiceriiins,'  llii!  antiquity  of  their  tribes. 

Accordnig  to  Elindu  tradition,  tiien,  and  the  popular  Icfjcnds  of  their 
D^rds,  llieir  country  was  at  first  divided  between  two  principal  families, 
called  in  oriental  phraseology,  "the  faniilieit  of  tiie  sun  and  moon." 
Thi'se  were  both  said  to  be  descended  from  Ijrahma  originally,  through 
the  patriarchs  Daksiia  and  Atri,  his  sons.  Vaiwaswat  (the  sun),  had  Dak- 
sli;i  for  iiis  father ;  and  Soma  (the  moon),  sprung  from  Atri.  The  first 
prince  of  the  family  of  tiic  sun  was  named  Iksliwaku,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  grandson,  named  Kakutstiia.  iJut  the  most  celebrated  [)rince 
was  Raiiui,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  who  was  banished  to  tiie  forests  by  his 
father  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  acconpanied  there  by  Sita,  his  wife, 

Sita  iiaviiig  been  car.ied  oflf  by  Havana  (or  the  giant  with  ten  heads), 
who  was  king  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  Rama,  assisted  by  Sugriva  and  Ha- 
niiiimn  (who  are  described  as  Uionkeys),  pursued  him  to  his  capital,  took 
it,  put  liini  to  death,  and  placed  ins  brother  Vibliishna  on  the  throne.  The 
traditions  of  the  south  of  India  add,  that  upon  Rama's  victory,  colonists 
nine  fnnn  Ayodliya,  or  Oude,  cleared  and  tilled  the  grouhl,  aiul  inlro- 
(jiiced  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Rama  returned  to  Ayodliya,  over  wliich 
he  ruled  for  many  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kusa,  whose  pos- 
terity inherited  the  throne  after  him.  Pururaves,  the  son  of  liiidlia,  the 
51)11  of  the  moon,  was  the  first  prince  of  the  lunar  dyiv.Mly.  Mis  capital 
\v;is  Pratishthana,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  To  him 
is  iittribiited  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  kindling  fire.  Mis  eldest  son, 
Ayus,  succeeded  him.  Ayus  had  two  sons,  Nahusha,  who  succeeded 
hull,  and  Kshetravliddha,  who  established  a  separate  principality  at  Kasi, 
3r  Ueiiares.  Nahusha's  successor  was  Yayati,  who  had  five  sons,  the 
VDungesI  of  whom,  I'lirii,  lie  named  as  his  successor.  To  the  other  four, 
ivliuse  names  were  Yadu,  Turvasu,  Druhya,  and  Ann,  he  gave  iho  vice- 
riiysliip,  under  Puru,  of  c  riain  provinces  of  the  paternal  kingdom.  One 
of  the  descendants  of  bruhya  was  Gandhar,  from  whom  the  [)rovinco 
r,i)\v  called  Caiidahar,  received  its  name.  The  posterity  of  Anu  eslab- 
hslied  themselves  from  the  south  of  the  province  of  Uehar  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  descendants 
of  Yayati  colonized  and  introduced  civilization  throughout  the  greater 
pari  of  s()ii»hern  and  western  India.  Among  the  descendants  of  Puru 
ihtre  were  several  celebrated  princes,  one  of  whom,  named  Uharata,  the 
6(111  of  Dushyanta,  ruled  over  a  very  exieiisive  territory,  so  that  India  has 
been  sonietiines  called  after  his  name,  Uharata  Versha,  llie  couniry  of 
Dliarala.  The  most  material  facts  that  \m' notice  in  these  annals  are, 
that  some  centuries  after  this,  Ilasti,  a  descendant  of  Puru,  removed  the 
ciipilal  further  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  (Janges,  which  ciiy  was  called 
after  him,  Hastinapur;  also  that,  four  descents  after  Ilasti,  the  sovereign 
of  Unstiiiapur  was  Kuru,  f.-om  whom  the  couutry  to  the  north-west  was 
called  Kiiriikshetra,  a  name  it  still  retains. 

"The  whole  course  of  the  political  history  of  ancient  India,"  as  Profes- 
sor Wilson  observes,  "Sihows  it  to  have  been  a  country  divided  among 
iiiimerous  petty  rajahs,  constantly  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  in- 
riipable  of  securing  their  sulijects  from  the  inroads  of  their  neighbours,  or 
Ihe  invasions  of  for(>ign  enemies.  The  early  religion  of  the  Hindus,  as 
rppi'iisented  in  the  Vedas,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  tiie  adora- 
lioa  of  fire  and  the  elements.  The  attributes  of  a  Sufireme  lleing,  as 
creator,  [ireserver,  and  destroyer,  were  afterwards  fiersonified,  and  wor- 
iliipped  as  the  deities  Uralinia,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.     Piiilosophical  notiona 
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of  mattor  iiivl  spirit  wpro  next  "inl.odied  ;  and  cnlrbratcd  individinls  ijU 
the  dcinifiods  of  Orrece,  iuld«  il  to  the  Paiillnnin;  oilier  iiiodiCicaiioi,, 
Bomo  as  ft  cent  as  four  or  five  centuricH,  wero  subsequently  intiuilm  t,) '»' 

The  division  of  llio  Hindus  into  eastes  is  a  peculiarity  in  tlieir  social 
condition,  whieli  early  attraeted  notice;  but  sucli  an  arrangenunl  was  not 
uncnnnnon  in  antiquity,  and  it  prevailed  in  Persia  and  Kgypt.  in  t||,,^p 
count  lies  it  gradually  ceased  ;  but  in  India  it  has  been  earned  far  bt  yoiK] 
the  »  xtent  eonteniplaled  in  the  original  system. 

The  orijjinal  distinction  was  into  UrHhnian,  reliRious  teacher;  Kshc. 
trnja.  warrior;  Vaisya,  agrieulturist  and  trader;  and  Sudra,  servile;  imi 
from  the  intermixture  of  these  and  tlieir  descendants,  arose  iniiiii'roiia 
other  tribes  or  castes,  of  which  the  Hindus  now  chiedy  consist;  ilic  jjrai,. 
man  being  the  only  one  of  the  four  original  divisions  remaiiiim' 

The  first  amoni^'  the  western  nations  who  distinguished  iheinselvca  by 
their  application  to  navigation  und  commeree,  and  who  were  of  niiis". 
mienee  likely  to  discover  these  distant  nations,  were  the  K^'vpliaiis  and 
Phcenicians.  The  former,  however,  soon  lost  tlieir  inclinalKln  fur  naval 
affairs,  and  held  all  sea-faring  people  in  detestation ;  tlioujxh  to  tlie  (..\iin. 
sive  conquests  of  Sesostris,  if  we  can  be\ieve  them,  must  this  feclino  m  a 

frreat  measure  be  attributed.  He  is  said  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  nf  fdut 
lundred  sail  in  the  Arabian  (?ulf  or  Hed  Sen,  which  conquered  ;ii|  the 
countries  lying  alonp  the  Krytlirean  Sea  to  India  ;  while  thi  army,  kd  \,y 
liimsj'lf,  marched  through  Asia,  and  subdued  all  the  countries  to  tiie 
Ganges;  after  which  he  crosstMl  that  river,  and  advanced  to  the  Dastirii 
ocean.  Strabo  rejected  the  account  ;iltogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits  of 
Sesostris  in  India  with  the  falmlous  ones  of  Uacchus  and  Herciilc!*. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  IVr.siaii?, 
we  find  Darius  Ilystaspes  undertaking  an  expedition  against  the  Indians' 
Herodotus  informs  »is,  that  he  sent  Scylax  of  (\aryandra  to  (f.vplore  the 
river  Indus;  who  sailed  from  Caspatyrus,  a  town  at  its  source,  and  near 
the  territories  of  Pactya,  eastward  to  the  sea;  thence,  turning  wesHvard, 
he  arrivfd  at  the  place  where  the  Phoenicians  had  formerly  sailid  numd 
Afrii-a,  after  w  hicli  Darius  subdued  the  Indians,  and  became  master  of  ijiai 
coast.  His  coiKiuests,  however,  were  not  extensive,  as  they  did  not  reach 
beyond  the  territory  watered  by  the  Indus;  yet  the  acquisition  was  very 
important,  as  the  revenue  derived  from  the  conquered  territory,  accordino 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole  Persian  empire. 

Ac<'ording  to  Major  Kennel,  the  space  of  country  through  wlutli  A!i'.\. 
ander  sailed  on  the  Indus  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  miles;  and  as 
during  the  whole  of  that  navigation,  he  obi  ged  the  nations  (Jli  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  submit  to  him,  we  may  he  certain  that  the  country  on  caHi 
side  was  ex[)lored  to  some  distance.  An  exact  account,  not  only  of  his 
military  operations,  but  of  everything  worthy  of  notice  rclaiini,'  to  ihe 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  was  preserved  in  the  journals  of  his 
three  officers,  Lagns,  Nearchus.and  Aristobulus  ;  and  these  journals  .Ariian 
followed  in  the  composiiion  of  his  history.  Prom  these  authors  \\c  learn 
that,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  western  part  of  India  was  pdssesst  Iby 
seven  very  powerful  monarchs.  The  territory  of  Porus,  whiili  Alexander 
first  coii(|iiered  and  then  restored  to  him,  is  said  to  have  conlainrd  'lo 
fewer  than  two  thousand  towns ;  and  the  king  of  the  Prasii  had  asseiiibled 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  two  thousand  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  number  of  elepliaiits,  to  oppose  the  Macedonian  monarch  on  iho 
banks  of  the  (laiiges. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  population  to  the  kingdom  of  I'onis. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  India,  as  well  as  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabiiants,  are  exactly  described,  and  the  descriptiinis 
found  to  correspond  in  a  surprising  manner  with  modern  accounts.    The 
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staU'd  rhange  of  seasons,  now  known  by  tlio  nii-iio  of  nionsoopn,  tlio  po« 

mMriiic*'  uf  ^'"'  country  iluntig  llit-  linu;  tlu'y  continue,  art!  piirlicnhirty 
iiu'iiIiiiiumI.  The  duscriptions  of  the  inhahitiinlx  arc  (.'(iiially  purticnlar ; 
llifir  hvinj,'  ontiri'ly  ii|)on  vi'Ht'lablcs  ;  Ihcir  division  into  tribes  or  casles, 
Willi  many  of  llie  particularities  of  llie  nioih'rn  lluuhios.  The  military 
opcralioiis.  however,  extended  but  a  litth;  way  into  India  projierly  so 
ciilleil ;  no  further,  indeed,  than  the  modern  provinci!  (if  Lahore,  and  the 
cuiiiitri*'^  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  Moiillan  to  thn  sea. 

Oil  ih(^  death  of  Alexander,  the  eastern  pari  of  his  donmiions  devolved 
Ural  ell  I'ytho,  the  son  of  A);enor,  and  afterwards  on  Selenciis.  The  iat- 
hr  WHS  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  keepinir  India  in  suljeetion.  With 
jiis  view,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  liiat  eoimtry,  partly  loconfirin 
liiD  iiuituiriiy,  and  partly  to  defend  the  Maeedonian  territories  a>;aiiist 
ji;,iKinii'"ttus,  king  of  the  I'rasii.  The  p.irticulars  of  his  expedition  are 
very  lillle  known;  Justin  beiiifj  the  only  author  who  mentions  ilieni. 
PliUari'h  tells  lis  that  Seleueus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  India  ttian 
Ali'Xiiiidtr;  and  Pliny,  whose  authority  is  of  considerably  jjreater  weight 
ihiiii  cillier,  in  this  iiistanee,  eorrohorates  the  testimony  of  I'lniarcli. 

Thf  career  of  Seleueus  in  the  east  was  stop|)ed  by  Ainifjoniis,  who  pre 
n:ired  to  invade  the  w(!.siern  part  of  his  doininimis.  The  former  was, 
tl;i'rt'fiire,  ol)lii;ed  to  eoncludc  a  tieaty  with  Saiidracotlus ;  Init  Dr.  Rob. 
(ilsdii  is  of  opinion,  that  iliirmg  the  lifetime  of  SebMieiis,  w  lindi  eontiinied 
1  iriy-lwo  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  tiic  Ma- 
cidi.iiiaii  territories  took  place.  Willi  a  vit;w  of  keejiing  up  a  friendly  in. 
Urcoursc  with  the  Indian  prince,  Sehncns  sent  .Mes^asliienes,  mie  of  Al- 
(Xaiulti's  otlieers,  to  Palihothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  tlu!  I'rasii,  on 
ll'*  b.iiiks  of  the  (lanijes.  This  city  is  by  Dr.  Ivobertson  tlionjrlit  to  be 
!h.'  iniidirii  Allahabad,  but  Major  Kemiel  siijiposes  it  to  hv.  I'atna.  As 
Mi'/iisllieiies  resided  in  this  city  for  a  coiisideralile  time,  he  made  many 
ibsi-rvatioiiM  reUlive  to  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  pulilished. 
3iil  !if  mingled  with  his  relations  the  most  extravagant  fables  ,  such  as 
iiiounts  ot  men  with  ears  so  large  that  they  could  wrap  t'lemsidves  up 
.11  ilicai ;  of  tribes  with  (me  eye,  without  mouths  or  noses,  ice,  if  the  ex- 
tracts I'liiin  this  book,  given  by  Arriaii,  Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writi;rs, 
can  1)1!  I  reililed.  After  the  (Miibassy  of  Megaslhencs  to  Saiidracoltiis,  and 
that  of  l.is  son  Damaichus  to  Allitrochidas,  tlie  successor  of  Sandiacottus, 
ttc  hear  .10  more  of  the  alFairs  of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians, 
iiiiiil  the  tune  of  Antioehus  thi!  (Jreat,  who  made  a  short  incursion  into 
India,  about  107  years  after  the  death  of  Sidenciis.  All  that  we  know  of 
tliisexpediiion  is,  that  the  Syrian  monarch,  aftei  finishing  a  war  he  car- 
rifd  on  against  the  two  revolted  i)roviiiccs  of  Parthia  and  Haetria,  obliged 
Sopliagaser  us,  king  of  the  country  w  Inch  he  invaded,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
nuiiiey,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants.  It  is  probable  that  the  suc- 
l(^^(lr^  of  Antioehus  were  obliged,  soon  after  his  death,  to  abandon  all 
their  Indian  territories. 

Afii T  the  loss  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  for 
s one  time  brtwixt  It  and  the  Greek  kingd(un  of  Haciria.  This  last  bf- 
came  an  indepeniient  state  about  sixly-iime  years  after  the  death  of  A\ex- 
der;  and,  aci ordiiig  to  the  few  hints  we  have  coiiceriiing  it  in  aiK  ici.t  au- 
thors, carried  on  a  great  traffic  wiih  India.  Nay,  the  Hactrian  monarchs 
are  said  to  have  coiuiuered  more  extensive  tracts  in  that  regimi  than  Al- 
exander himself  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  over  iliis  new  kingdom 
ill  succession  ;  some  of  whom,  elated  with  the  conquests  they  had  made, 
assumed  tin;  title  of  the  great  king,  by  which  the  Persian  monarchs  were 
di.■<tlllgnl^hed  in  tlieir  highest  splendour.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
liactriaii  priii'.'ei;  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by  the  Scythian  no- 
mmies,  known  by  the  name  of  Asii,  Pasiani,  Tachari,  and  Scaurauli. 
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Tilis  is  confirmed  by  tbe  fostimwiiy  of  llic  Oliinese  historians,  quoted  bv 
M,  de  Guigiirs.  According  to  llu'in,  about  12G  yciirs  before  llie  Chnstjui, 
era,  a  powcifui  liorde  of  Tartars,  pushed  from  their  native  soiits  im  ilip 
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confines  of  Cliiuri,  and  ohli^jcd  to  move  farther  to  the  west,  poured  in  unoii 
Lactria  like  an  irresistii)le  torrent,  overwiielmed  that  ki.igdom.and  put  im 
end  to  the  dominion  of  tlio  Greeks,  after  it  had  lasted  iiearlv  130  years' 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ail  tlioufiliis  of 
establishing  any  dominion  in  India  were  totally  abandoned  hy  the^  Ku 
peans.  The  only  object  was  to  promote  a  coiniiiercial  intercourse  w, 
that  country;  and  K|,'ypl  was  the  medium  by  which  that  intercourse  \v,is 
to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  first  raised  the  power  ai'id 
splendour  of  Alexandria,  by  carrying  on  a  trailc  with  India.  His  scin 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  prosecuted  the  .same  plan  very  vigorously.  In  I1J3 
time  till?  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to  centre  in  Tyre  ;  l)ut  to  re- 
move it  elfcctuaily  thence,  he  attempted  to  form  a  canal  between  .\rsiiioe 
on  the  Red  Sea,  near  tlie  place  where  Suez  now  stands,  and  the  PelusiHc 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  canal  was  about  one  hiiudred  cnliiis 
broad,  and  thirty  deep;  so  that  by  means  of  it  the  prothictions  of  India 
might  have  been  conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water. 

On  the  cou(]uest  of  Egypt  by  the  Kcmians,  the  Indian  commodities  cnii. 
tinned  as  usual,  to  be  imported  to  Alexandria  in  Kgypt,  and  from  thenne 
to  Rome;  but  the  most  ancient  communication  betwixt  tlie  east  and  west 
parts  of  Asia  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and 
Palestine  are  separated  from  Mesopotamia  by  a  desert;  but  the  passmro 
through  it  was  much  faciliated  by  its  aflfording  a  station  wliicli  ahoiindrd 
in  water.  Hence  the  possession  of  this  station  became  an  object  of  sucii 
consequence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in  Syrnm  'I'admor 
and  in  tirecdv  Palmyra.  Both  these  names  are  expressive  of  its  sitiwtio;i 
in  a  spot  adorned  with  palm  trees.  Though  its  situation  for  trade  nnivto 
us  seem  very  unfavourable,  being  sixty  miles  from  the  Knpliraies,  by 
which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian  commodities,  and  two  liuiidrtil 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  yet  the  vahie  and 
small  bulk  of  the  goods  m  question,  rendered  the  conveyance  of  theni  by 
a  hmg  carriage  overland  not  only  practicable,  but  lucrative  and  advanta- 
geous. Hence  the  inhabitants  became  opulent  and  powerful,  and  iliis 
place  long  maintained  its  independence  after  the  Syrian  empire  became 
subject  to  Rome.  Tlie  eagerness  of  the  Romans  for  Asiatic  In.vunes 
kept  up  an  intercourse  with  India  during  the  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued m  its  power;  and,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  western  part, it 
was  kept  up  between  Constantinople  and  those  parts  of  India  wliicli  had 
been  visited  formerly  by  merchants  from  the  west.  Long  before  this 
period,  liowever,  a  much  better  method  of  sailing  to  India  had  been  dis- 
coyered  by  one  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  an  Indian  ship,  who  livid 
about  eighty  years  after  Kgypt  liad  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire, 
This  man  having  observed  the  periodical  tihifiing  of  the  monsoons,  and 
how  steadily  they  blew  from  the  east  ami  west  during  some  monilis, ven- 
tured to  leave  the  coast,  and  sail  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  iVonitlie 
mouth  of  tiie  Arabian  Gulf  to  Musiris,  a  port  on  the  .Malaliar  coast;  which 
discovery  was  reckoned  a  matter  of  such  importance,  that  the  iiameil 
Mippalus  was  given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyaije, 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  liidnm 
traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mentioning  the  particular  stages  and  the  did- 
tanees  between  them. 

Whde  the  Seleucidae  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  Irnle 
with  India  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  land.  The  Romans,  bavin;;  ex- 
tended their  dominions  as  far  as  ttie  Knphrates,  foinid  this  method  o| 
conveyance  still  established,  and  the  trade  was  by  thfiri  encouraged  and 
nrolected.     But  the  urogress  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  mterruplcd 
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ivllicParl'i''*"^' P'""^""'^''"^'^' ^^'"'" '''^'y  ''  '^'cHcd  towards  tliose  coiiiilires 

■1  ere  silk  inid  oiIht  of  tin;  most  valuuhli!  inaiiufiiciiires  were  procured,  it 

hvnnw  iwi  olijccl  to  the  Roiiiiins  to  coiioiliate  the  fniiiidshij)  of  the  sove- 

nUiisoftliosi.' dif-taiU  countries.     Dr.  Hobert-soii  takes  noiine,  from  the 


n'|ij..w  ... 

■[l^.„i,^,,ifiiii  Arahi. ill  merchant  who  wrote  in  85-J,  it  appears,  that  not 
I ,  [iio  Sar.i(;eMS  hut  the  Cliincse  also,  were  destitute  of  tlie  inaraier's 
ciiiiipiss;  coiiirary  to  a  common  ojiiuion,  that  this  instrument  was  known 
iihe  eas't  long  hefore  its  discovery  in  Knrope. 


Notwiihstandin'r  this  dis- 


10  ;ill  the  countries  iyi 
j|,,i,y  Saracens  settled  in  India,  properly  so  (.'ailed,  as  well  as  thi;  coiin- 
iiit'S  beyond  it.  In  the  city  of  Canton  they  were  so  numerous  that  the 
einpi'ior  piTinitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  reliijion  ;  the 
Vriibiiiii  hiiiguase  was  understood  aiid  spoken  in  every  platx"  of  eonse- 
Jnciiee;  and  snips  from  China  even  are  said  to  h.ive  visited  the   Persian 

Aicordmjf  to  tiie  Arabian  accounts  of  those  days,  tlie  peninsula  of  India 
n;is  :it  lliat  tun  >  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  The  first  was  conijiosed  of 
the  pioviiices  situated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  ('apital  of  which 
\v,h  Moiiltaii.  Tlie  second  had  the  city  of  Canof^e,  which,  from  its  re- 
iiiniiiiii"  ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.  The  Indian  liis- 
loriiin'relate,  that  it  coiilaiiied  thirty  thousand  sliops  in  which  hetel-nnt 
\i;is^(ilil,  and  sixty  thousand  sets  of  musicians  and  siiij^ers  who  [iiid  a  tax 
l,)i;overiiiiieiit.  The  third  city  was  that  of  Caidiemire,  first  mentioned  by 
M,is:^iHnii,  who  gives  a  short  descrii)lioii  of  it.  The  fourth  kiiiirdom, 
(iuzt'ial,  is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  th(!  most  powerful  of  the 
wliiile.  Another  Arab  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fDuriceiidi  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts;  the  northern  com[)re- 
luiiiiin!;  all  the  [)roviiicesof  the  Indus  ;  the  middle  extending  from  (Jnzerat 
1(1  ilic  Gaii^jes ;  and  the  soiitlierii,  which  he  denoniinates  Coniar,  from 
oipeCoiiKirin.  Vto\i\  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above  meii- 
l:i)iicd,ex|)lained  by  the  comaienlary  of  another  Arabian  who  had  like- 
wise visited  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  we  learn  many  pariicnlars  concerii- 
iiiotlie  iuliabitanls  of  tliese  distant  regions  at  that  time,  which  correspond 
Willi  V  at  IS  observed  among  them  at  this  day.  They  take  iiotici!  of  the 
fciieral  use  of  silk  amon<r  the  Chinesp,  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
winch  they  compart?  to  y;lass.  They  also  descrilx;  the  tea-plant,  with  the 
maimer  "f  using  Us  leaves  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century 
the  use  of  this  plant  in  China  was  as  ctmimon  as  it  is  at  present.  Tliey 
iiiiNitmii  likewise  the  great  progress  which  the  Indians  had  made  in  as- 
lr')ii(iiiiy;  a  circumstanci!  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Itomans;  they  assert,  that  in  this  branch  of  science  they 
',veie  far  superior  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  west,  oa  which 
aiTdiiiit  tluMr  sovereign  was  calhul  the  king  of  wisdom. 

Tlie  superstiiions,  extravagant  penances,  &c..  known  to  exist  at  this 
Jay  aiiiiiiig  the  Indians,  are  also  mentioned  by  those  writers;  all  wliicli 
particulars  manifest  that  the  .Vrabians  had  a  knowledjre  of  India  farsiijie- 
nor  ta  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Ilonians.  Tlie  industry  of  the  Moham- 
iiieilaiis,  ill  exploring  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  east,  was  rivalled, 
however,  by  the  Christians  of  Persia,  who  sent  missionaries  all  over 
lidci.  and  the  (lounlries  adj. lining,  as  far  as  China  "tstdf.  Hut,  while  the 
Hejtern  Asiatics  thus  kept  up  a  consiaiit  intercourse  with  these  parts,  the 
Eiirupeaiis  had  in  a  manner  lost  all  knowledge  of  tliiMii-  The  port  ol 
Alexandria,  from  which  they  had  formerly  been  supiilied  with  the  Indian 
eouds,  was  now  shut  against  them  :  and  the  Arabs,  satisfied  with  supply- 
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ing  the  demands  of  their  own  subjects,  neglected  to  send  any  by  the  usii» 
channels  to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.     The  inhabitants  of  (' 
stantinople  and  some  other  great  towns  were  supplied  witli  (Chinese  coi'" 
modities  by  the  most  tedious  and  diflieult  passage  imaginable.    In  sn  i' 
of  every  dillkulty,  however,  this  commerce  flourished,  and  Coiistiiiitiii(,,| 
became  a  considerable  mart  for  East  Indian  commodities;  and  frdiii  it'M 
the  rest  of  Kurope  was  chiefly  supplied  with  them  for  more  tliiin  tw 
centuries.     Tlie  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  Christians  and  Mohn," 
medans  were  during  this  period  engaged,  contributed  still  to  increase  thp 
difficulty ;    but,   the   more   it  increased,   the  more  desirous    Eiironeaiis 
seemed  to  be  of  possessing  the  luxuries  of  Asia.     About  this  time  th. 
cities  of  Amalfi  and  Venice,  with  some  other  in  Italy,  having  acquired  \ 
great  degree  of  independence,  began  to  exert  themselves  ;T.  promolinlr 
domestic  manufactures,  and  importing  the  productions  of  India.  ° 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  considerable  revolution  took  plane  in 
India,  by  the  conquests  of  Mahmud  Gazni,  wlio  erected  the  empire  ul 
Oaziia.     And  it  is  at  this  period  that   the  authentic  history  is  gencnillv 
reckoned  to  commence.     Mahnunl's  kingdom  had  arisen  out  uf  thai  jj 
the  Siiracens,  wlio  had  extended  their  conquests  immensely,  uiider  ilie 
caliph  Al-Walid,  both  to  the  east  and  west.     He  possessed  great  paiioi 
the  ancient  IJactria.     Gazna,  near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  mid  Balkh 
were  his  cliief  cities.     After  conquering  the  rest  of  Uactria,  ho  invadod 
Ilinddstan  a.  d.  1000,  and  reduced  the  province  of  Moultan,  which  was  in. 
habited  by  the  Kultry  and  Rajpoot  tribes  (the  Catlieri  and  .Malli  of  Alex- 
antler),  who  still  retained  their  ancient  bravery,  and  made  a  very  for- 
midable resistance.     Mahmud  being  equally  influenced  by  a  love  of  cuii- 
quest,    and   a  superstitious  zeal  to  exterminate  the  Hindoo  religion,  a 
league  was  at  last  formed  against  him  among  all  the  Indian  princes,  frum 
the  (Jaiiges  to  the  Nerbudda.     Their  allied   troops  were,  however,  de- 
feated ;  and  in  lOOS  the  famous  temple  of  Nagracut  in  the  ruiijai) «;« 
destroyed.     In  1011  Mahmud  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  Taiufir, 
and  reduced  Delhi.     In  I0I8  he  took  Canoge,  and  demolished  the  ieiii|ilcs' 
of  that  and  several  other  cities;  but  failed  in  his  attemps  on  Ajimcrp.    In 
his  twellih  expedition,  in  IO'2-I,  he  reduced  the  wlnjle  peninsula  of  (hiztr- 
at,  and  destroyed  the  famous  temple  of  Sninnaut,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
the  other  cities  he  conquered.     At  bis  death,  in  1028,  he  possessed  ilic 
east,  and  largest  part  of  Persia,  with  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  west 
part  of  the  tjanges  to  Guzcrat,  and  those  between  the  Indus  and  the 
mountains  of  Ajimere.     But  in  1158  this  extensive  empire  began  to  fail 
to  pieces.     The  west  and  largest  part  was  seized  by  the  (iauri,  while  the 
cast,  contiguous  to  the  Indus,  remained  in  possession  of  Chosrnc,  whose 
capital  was  Lahore.     In  1184  his  sons  were  expelled  by  the  (Jauri,  and 
in  I1'J4   Mohammed  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindostan  as  far  as  lieiiari's, 
committing  as  great  devastation  as  Mahmud  (lazni  had  done.    He  also 
reduced  the  south  part  of  Ajimere,  and  the  territory  south  of  the  Jumna, 
the  fort  of  (Jualior,  &c.     On  his  death,  (1205,)  the  empire  of  Gazna  was 
again  divide<l.  and  tin    I'ataii  or  Alghaii  empire  was  founded  by  Caltnb, 
who  had  the  Indian  part,  the  Persian  remaining  to  Kldoze.     Caltiib  iiade 
Delhi  liis  capital;  and  in  1210  his  successor,  Altumish,  reduced  thetrnai- 
est  part  of  Hindostan  I'roper.     One  of  his  sons  obtained  the  governineiit 
of  Bengal,  and,  from  this  period,  one  of  the  emperor's  sons  had  always 
that  government.     During   his  reign,  the  bloody  Genghis  Khan  put  an 
end  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Gaznian  empire,  but  Hindostan  was  left 
undisiurbfMl. 

From  this  period  the  most  dreadful  confusion  and  massacres  followed 
almost  to  ihe  time  that  the  British  government  commenced.  The  empire 
being  subdivided  among  a  set  of  rapacious  governors,  the  peojile  wire 
reduced  lo  the  greatest  degree  of  misery.    To  add  to  their  distress,  tha 
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Moguls  mavle  such  frnquoul  and  formidtible  invasions,  fhat  at  last  the  ein- 
ncrur  Fcrosc  II.  allowed  them  l.j  sotlle  in  ihn  countr}'  in  1292.  Tlie  tni- 
Lrur  rtiis  inciuul  by  Alhi,  g-overiior  of  Gurnth,  to  attempt  tiie  conquest  of 
the  DL'Cc:aii;  and  Alia  being  employed  in  that  business,  wherein  he 
aniassfil  an  immense  quantity  of  treasure,  no  sooner  accomplished  it,  than 
lie  (iepusc'l  and  murdered  Ferose,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Hin- 
(loslaii.  In  1300  the  conquest  of  the  Deccau  was  undertaken;  and  in 
1310  Alia  curried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad  and  the  Carnalic.  But  all 
this  usurper's  expeditions  and  those  of  his  general,  Cafoor,  seem  to  have 
Ijeeii  nuuie  more  with  a  view  of  plimder  than  of  permanent  conquest. 
Under  Mohammed  HI.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  revolted,  aud  drove 
the  Moinuumcdans  completely  out  of  all  their  territories,  except  the  city 
of  Dowlaiahad. 

FiTOse  HI  ,  who  succeeded  Mohammed  in  1351,  was  a  wise  prince, 
who  preferred  the  improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  arts  of  peace  to  the 
extension  of  it  by  war  and  conquest.  In  his  reign,  which  lasted  thirty- 
seven  years,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  were  encouraged. 
Butupoii  his  death  in  1388,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  continued  live 
years,  till  Mahmud  III.  succeeded,  in  1393.  During  this  period  Hindostan 
exhibited  the  uncommon  phenomenon  of  two  emperors  residing  in  liie 
5am«  capital,  yet  at  war  with  each  other.  In  this  unfortunate  situ  itioii  of 
affairs,  Tamerlane,  after  subduing  all  the  west  of  Tartary  and  Asia,  turned 
his  arms  against  Ilindostan,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  it.  Dut  the 
cruel  monster,  not  contented  with  his  victory,  ordered  a  general  massa- 
cre of  tlie  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  whic'v  it  is  said,  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  were  murdered  in  one  hour.  In  January,  13D9,  he 
defeaicil  liio  Indian  army  with  great  slaugliter,  and  soon  after  took  Delhi, 
which  then  cotisisted  of  three  cities  surrounded  by  walls.  Tbough  no 
resistance  was  made,  and  of  course  there  was  no  pretence  for  bloodshed, 
vpi  a  quarrel  was  fomented  within  a  few  days  by  bis  Tartar  soldiers,  who 
pilliged  the  city,  massacred  most  of  the  people,  and  sold  the  nist  for 
slaves.  The  spoils,  in  plate  and  jev/els,  were  immense.  After  this 
lireadfiil  earnaiic,  Tamerlane  marched  through  the  other  provinces  of  Ilin- 
doslaii,  defeating  the  Imlians  everywhere,  and  slaughtering  the  wor- 
shiopers  of  fire.  On  the  25th  of  March,  this  insatiable  conqueror 
retired,  leaving  Mahmud  in  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reserving  only 
I'liiijab  to  himself. 

The  death  of  Mahmud  III.,  in  1413,  put  an  end  to  the  Patau  dynasty. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Cliizer,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  and  his  posterity 
continued  to  reign  until  1450,  wliei\  Alia  II.  abdicated  the  throne,  and  Uel- 
ioh,  an  AtTghan,  took  possession  of  it.  Under  him  a  prince  who  resided 
atJion|)our,  be(!ame  so  formidable,  that  he  left  him  only  thi;  siiadow  of 
authority.  Bclloli's  son,  however,  recovered  a  great  part  of  the  empire, 
about  l-Ml,  when  he  made  Agra  bis  residence.  In  the  reign  of  Ibrabam 
II,,  sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  a  considerable 
part  of  the  empire.  His  first  expedition  was  in  1518;  and  in  1525  he 
tiiok  Delhi.  On  the  death  of  Baber,  who  reigned  only  five  years,  his  son 
Huinaioon  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  siiclier  among 
the  Uajpoot  princes  of  Ajimere.  Tiie  sovereignty  was  usurped  by  Sheer 
Khan,  who  in  1545  was  killed  at  the  siego  oi"  Cheitou.  His  territories 
.'Xieiided  from  the  Indus  to  Bengal ;  but  tlie  government  was  so  unsettled 
that  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  succeeded  within  nine  years  <ifter  his 
dialh.  This  induced  a  strong  party  to  join  in  recalling  !i;:maioon,  who 
ii  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  abilities;  l)ul  he  lived 
only  one  year  after  his  return.  Upon  his  death,  in  1555,  bis  son  Ackbar, 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Hindostan,  succeeded. 
He  was  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age;  but,  during  the  long  reign  of 
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fifty-one  years,  lie  established  tlip  empire  on  a  more  sure  foundation  than 
it  iiad  prot)nlj|y  ever  been  before. 

We  are  now  eouio  to  a  period  when  (lie  European  powers  began  to  b- 
interested  in  tlie  affairs  of  Ilmdostaii.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope'luulbep! 
doubled  m  tiie  reign  of  John  II.,  king-  of  Portugal:  KmaiiiRJ,  liis  sue- 
eessor,  equipiied  four  ships,  for  t!ie  discovery  of  the  Indian  coast,  imj 
gave  the  eoiiiniaiid  to  Vaseo  oo  lama,  who,  having  weailicrod  scvrni 
St  )rin.'j  ill  his  cruise  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  laii;lc(]  jn  lliisdos' 
tan.  after  i  voyage  of  tliirteen  iro:uhs.  This  country,  which  has  iuKe 
been  almost  entirely  rcducef"  Sy  ■  a-  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was,  hi  ilm 
time  of  Ihe  arrival  of  the  Fort ..  uecj,  divided  between  the  kings  of  Ciim. 
baya,  Delhi,  Uisiiagur,  Narzingiia,  and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoncc'l 
several  sovereigns  among  their  tributaries.  The  last  of  these  moimntlis 
who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  zamortn,  which  signifies  einpcroi' 
possessed  the  most  maritime  states,  and  his  empire  extended  over  all  M;il! 
abar.  Vasco  de  Gama  having  informed  himself  of  these  particulais  wluii 
he  touched  at  .Meliiida,  hired  an  abh;  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  ihat  port  n, 
which  trade  was  the  most  flourishing.  Here  he  fortunately  met  with  ^ 
Moor  of  Tunis,  wiio  understood  the  Portuguese  language,  ami  he  pu 
himself  under  his  direction.  He  procured  Gama  an  audience  of  ihc  2;, 
niorin,  wiio  proposed  an  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Mu;  knit 
his  masler.  This  was  upon  the  [)oint  of  being  (uuKduded,  wlun  tin;  Miis° 
sulnien  interfered,  who  so  far  swayed  the  monarch  from  his  pur|)i)se,ih;it 
he  resolved  to  destroy  the  adventurers,  to  whom  he  hud  justbel'oiL>  niv,.|i 
so  favourable  a  re(;eption.  The  zamorm,  who  wanted  neither  power  imr 
ineliiiatioii,  wanted  courage  to  [)ut  his  design  into  execution;  ami  Vr,m\^ 
was  permilled  to  return  to  his  fleet :  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  which  he  reiiclnd 
in  safety,  and  was  received  with  ra[)turous  joy  by  the  people.  The  riopo 
gave  to  I'ortugal  all  the  coasts  'hey  should  discover  in  the  east;  and  a 
second  expedition  soon  after  took  place,  under  the  conunand  of  Alvarez 
Cabral,  .•(insisting  of  thirteen  vessels.  They  first  visited  Cahcut,  whire 
fifty  Portiigiiese  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  ihrough  the  iiitni'iies 
of  the  Moors.  Caltral,  in  revi'iiye,  burnt  all  the  Arabian  vessels  ia"tiie 
harbour,  cannonaded  the  town,  ;»iul  then  sailed  to  Cocihin,  and  from  thence 
to  Caiiaiior.  The  kings  of  both  these  towns  gave  him  spices,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  proposed  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  zamoriii,  to  whoin 
tli.-y  were  irilnilaries.  Oilier  kings  followed  their  example;  and  this  in- 
fatuation became  so  general,  that  the  Portuguese  gav(!  tiie  law  to  aliimst 
the  whole  (!ouiitry  of  .Malal)ar.  The  port  of  Lisi)on  now  become  liie 
grand  mart  of  Indian  commodities.  To  se(;ure  and  extend  these  advan- 
tages, it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  power  an  i  coiiiinorce. 
With  a  view  to  these  ot)jecls,  the  court  of  Portugal  wisely  reposed  iiscim 
fideiice  ill  Al|)honso  AlhiKpiercpie,  the  most  discerning  of  all  the  I'onn- 
guese  that  had  been  in  India.  The  new  viceroy  acquitted  liiinself  beyuiil 
expectation.  He  fixed  upon  Goa,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour  and 
wiiolesome  air,  as  an  eslablishnient,  being  situiited  in  the  middle  of  Mal- 
abar, belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Deccan ;  and  this  soon  after  became 
the  metroiiolis  of  all  the  i'ortuguese  settlements  in  India.  As  the  govc-n- 
ment  soon  changed  its  schemes  of  trade  into  projects  of  coiiijiiesi,  the 
nation,  which  had  r.ever  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial  spirit,  sdup 
assumed  that  of  ra[)iiie  and  plunder.  In  reference  to  this  wt;  nii'.y  observe, 
that  of  all  the  conquests  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  India,  they  possess 
at  present  only  Ma(;ao,  Um,  and  Goa:  and  the  united  importance  of  these 
three  settlements  m  their  intercourse  with  India  and  Portugal  is  very  in- 
considerable. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Drake,  Steplieiis,  Caven- 
dish, and  some  other  English  navigators,  by  dtmbling  Cape  Horn,  andihe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  India.    The  success  attending  these  firsi 
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,,m,es,  vas  suflTicieiit  tu  determine  some  of  ilic  principal  merchimls  lu 
liVifaii  to  (jstablish  a  coinpatiy  in  IfiOO,  which  obtained  an  exclnsivo  pn- 
v'iii'.re  of  irading  to  tiie  East  Indies  for  fifteen  year!*.     Tiie  funds  of  this 
ciiim«iiy  ^^■''''■<''  '"  ^^'*^  beginning-,  inconsiderable.     Tiiey  filled  out  four 
shiiis,  wlii'-'b  sailed  in  IGOl,  under  Lancaster,  an  able  man,  who  arrived 
iviih  iliL'iii.  in  U!02,  at  the  port  of  Achen,  at  that  time  a  celebrated  mart. 
[!,>  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  and  had 
overv  favour  sliown  liim  that  could  be  wished  for,  to  facihtate  the  cstab- 
lishii'iPiit  of  an  advantageous  commerce.     The  English  admiral  was  re- 
cent'd  allJaiitam  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Achen;  and  a  sliip,  whicii  he 
liiiilde.spiitclied  to  the  Molucca  islands,  brought  iiim  a  cop.sid(!rablc  cargo 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs;  with  these  valuables  and  popper,  wiiich  he  look 
ji,  lit  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  returned  safe  to  England.     Tiie  I'ompany 
now  (ielermined  to  form  settlements,  but  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
natives.    They  applied  to   James  I.,  for  assistance,  but  obtamed  none. 
Ttiey,  however,  out  c  I  heir  small  funds,  erected  forts  and  founded  calonies, 
ill  ilie  islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and  Handa.     They  likewise 
slnR'd  the  spire  trade  with  the  Dutch,  wiio  soon  became  jcaloiis  of  tlieir 
fsjiiff  prosperity.     They  at   first  proceeded  by  accusations,  equally  void 
ofhulliand  decency,  to  make  the  English  odious  to  the  natives  of  the 
niuiilry;  but  tliese  expedients  not  meeting  witii  success,  they  resolved  to 
i-riirt'L'il  to  '.ii'ts  of  violence  ;  and  the  Indian  ocean  became  the  scene  of 
till'  mast  hlooily  (Migagements  between  the  maritime  forces  of  the  two  nti- 
l;o:is.    In  KUD,  thctwo  companies  signed  a  treaty,  signify  iulj,  tiiat  the  .Mo- 
lucca isliiMils,  Amboyna,  and   13and;i,  should   belong  in  coiiiuKin  to  both 
iiiilioiis.    Tlie  Dutch,  liowever,  not  only  soon  foiiiul  means  to  render  the 
treaty  ineirectual,  but  to  drive  tiie  English  iVoni  Amboyna.     Tins  latter 
triiiisHi'tion  was  replete  with  so  much  crui  Ity,  that  it  will  remain  a  lasting 
tiijina  oil  tlie  Dutch  nation.     The  English,  harassed  in  evfiy  marl  l)y  the 
Piitcli,  who  were  b(!nt  on  their  destructioii,  were;  obliged  to  give  way  to 
tlicir  power.     India  was  totally  forgotten  ;  and  the  company  was  greatly 
ri'iluceil  at  the  death  of  Charles  I.     Cromwell,  jiroud  of  his  success,  and 
5fiisil)le  of  his  own  strength,  was  piqued  that  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  slioiild  prettmd  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  dcclanid  war 
asainst  the  Dutch.     Of  all  the  maritiiiK!  wars  which  have  been  recorded 
I'lliisiory,  none  were  eoiulucled  with  more  knowledge  and  bravery  ;  none 
liivc  abounded  with  more  obstinate  and  l)lo()(ly  engagements.     'I'he  Eii- 
flish  gaiiifd  the  su[)eriority,  and  jieace  ensued.     Hut  to  return  ; 

UiiiitT  Ackbar's  successor,  Jtdian  Cuire,  the  war  was  faintly  carried  on, 
tlictiiipiro  being  disturbed  by  his  rebellious  son  .Sh.ili  Jehaii,  and  his  coun- 
cils ilistracted  by  the  inlluence  of  his  mistress,  Xoor  Jeliaii.  In  this  mon- 
avli's  reign.  Sir  Thomas  Hoe,  the  first  Dritish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  lliiidostan,  arrived.  Jchau  (niire  died  in  KiJT,  and  was  succeeded  by 
liis  son  Shah  Jclian  who  iinshed  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  with  vigour, 
hit  111  so  destructive  a  inaniier,  that  most  of  the  princes  submitted.  A 
'i,ir next  broke  out  with  the  Portuguese,  wlindi  inded  in  their  expulsion 
from  lloogly.  Shall  Jehan  was  a.  debiiuched  prince;  and  his  retiellion 
ajiuiist  his  fatluir  was  retaliated  by  that  of  his  son  .\nriiiig/.cbc,  who 
dcthroiit'd  liiin,  disguising  his  ambition  undtT  the  mask  of  religion,  and 
cuiiiiniltina  the  greatest  crimes  under  thai  pretence,  lie  engaged  in  a 
ivarwith  his  brothers,  Morad  and  Dara,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to 
'i.iili,  and  llien  pretended  to  laiiujiU  their  misfortune,  lli',  however, 
triMted  his  father  with  tenderness  till  his  death  in  IdGG.  rrom  lOUO,  when 
.\i:riiin;/,cbe  attained  full  possession  of  the  throne,  till  IG7d,  a  profound 
iriti'iiiillity  prevailed  ihroughoul  the  empire :  but  from  a  jealousy 
of  Scvairee,  tiie  founder  of  the  Mahralta  sttitcs,  he  undertook  thecoiujnest 
of  the  Ueccaii ;  and,  having  quelled  a  reb.-jlion  of  the  I'alaiis  beyond  the 
Indus,  lu:  persecuted  the  Hindoos  so  severely,  that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  ill 
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Ajimcre  commonccd  a  war  againat  him.  At  his  death  in  1707,  his  cm' 
pire  extended  from  10-^  to  35°  hililiide,  and  nearly  as  many  degriu's  in  ion 
gitude.  "His  revenue,"  says  Major  :iennel,  "exceeded  .£;j.j,ooo  I'l 
sterling,  in  a  country  whore  provisions  are  about,  four  times  ;is  cheap  i 
in  I'^nglind.  Uut  so  weighty  a  sfcplre  could  be  wielded  only  by  a'i!,'] 
like  Aurungzrbe's;  and,  aceordintrly,  in  fifty  years  after  his  (lualli,'a  'u' 
cession  of  weak  princes  and  wiclijd  ministers  reduced  ttiis  asto'nit  n,'j 
empire  to  nothing."  He  left  fourt^ciis,  Mausum,  Azem,  Ka\im-l]iisli,  Ji 
Ackbar.  Tiiis  lust  liad  rtbyllcd  ag;iinst  his  father,  ;u id  beiu  Kbliirfiji,  <',! 
to  i'crsia  thirty  years  before.  A  civil  war  commenced  bcivvcen'Mausu'' 
and  Azem ;  and  a  derisive  battle  was  fought,  "luirein  inca  liuiidn  ' 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  eit<!i  side,  and  Arisnu  was  ilufi'iitrd  and 
killed.  l\Iausum  tl'ea  assumed  the  ii(!e  of  BalnuJ' r  Shah,  uuil,  iluring 
his  short  reign  of  five  years,  gave  prooi":  of  con.sitltrable  abiiiii'es.  jlf 
defeated  and  killed  his  brother  Kauin-Uush  ;  after  which  ho  rethiced  ih'. 
sciivs,  a  new  set  of  religionists,  who,  in  tlio  reign  of  SliiJ,  .Ulni,,  |i;j 
sili'Mily  established  thnmselvos  along  tin  eastern  nn;  nit,;ins,  anj  ji'jj 
nov.  taken  up  arms  in  Lahore,  ravaging  the  country  to  tin.'  WMv.-.a  of  liie 
Jumna. 

About  this  tiir.f  l!ie  English  East  India  Hompany  obtainc.l  tiit-  riinous 
firman,  or  grai.>.  I'v  w!ii<;h  their  go^ids  of  export  and  import  were  ex- 
enif/led  from  duiiou  F-.i.  iksero  w.is  deposed  and  murdered  by  tlie  brij- 
tlKM.i  Houssein  ami  AbduiH  lii,  whosci  up  another  emperor  whom  tLey  aiso 
deposed  and  muniiT'.;  i  fi  t!iu  sif.rie  year;  and  tims,  in  eleven  yciirs  after 
Aurunyzcbc's  dealh.  '-it.  \eu  of  l.'s  posterity,  who  had  either  possijssed  or 
been  co:!(pt'ii;nrs  Uh  liie  throne,  were  exterminated  ;  and  the  goviTiimunt 
I'eclined  so  rapid)}',  that  the  empire  seemed  ready  to  fall  to  |iii c.  .s.  In 
171S,  the  two  broUiers  raised  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah.  i!.c  Brand- 
son  of  lliliadcr:  who,  warned  by  the  faie  of  his  predecessors,  f-ioii  nd 
himself  of  these  two  powerful  subjects,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  rivu 
war.  L>;ii  new  enemies  started  up.  Nizam  Al  Muick,  viceroy  i,i  the 
Deccan,  in  17'Ji2,  had  been  offered  tiio  plai.'e  of  vizier,  or  prime  llmll^  r 
but  did  not  accept  it.  Independence  was  his  aim,  and  the  iiktiMij' 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  furnished  him  with  a  pretence  for  aiiirmciitin'' 
iiis  army.  Persuaded  that  he  had  a  party  at  court,  he,  in  17;i.-',  came 
thiiher,  with  a  great  body  of  armed  folhiwers;  but,  finding  that  tlic  m:,;. 
est  of  the  emperor  was  still  too  powerful  for  him,  he  invite<l  the  famoiis 
Persian  usurper,  Nadir  .Shah,  or  Kouli  Khan,  to  invade  Hiiidnsiaii.  Tins 
ii.vitation  was  readily  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  tiie  coiinlry  wiilimit 
opposition;  yet,  when  far  advanced  into  Hindoslan,  ho  coasnieriMl  the 
issue  of  matters  to  l)e  so  uncertain,  that  he  ofl'ered  to  evacuate  the  coiia 
try  and  retire  for  fifty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  .foOO.OOO  sterbiig.  TIk;  in 
trigucs  of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  iiiiideied  the  emperor  from  coinidyiiig 
with  tins  demand;  instead  of  which  he  threw  himself  upon  the  usurper's 
mercy,  who  tlien  took  possesion  of  Deliii,  and  demanded  a  niisum  nf 
jC3U,UUO,()00  sterling.  After  a  conference  with  the  emperor.  Nadir  seized 
upon  two  hundred  cannon,  with  some  Ireasun?  and  jewels,  which  lie  sent 
oif  to  (y'aiulahar.  He  tliim  marched  back  to  Delhi,  where  a  coiiiindion 
arose  about  the  price  of  corn.  While  Nadir  endeavoured  to  quell  ii,  a 
shot  was  fired  at  liim,  and  narrowly  missed  tiiin ;  upon  which  the  barba- 
rian ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  and  slaiii,diicn'(l  dr.e 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  or,  according  to  some,  oik;  liii.ulrcd  and 
fifty  lhoU".and  persons.  This  was  followed  by  a  seizure  of  all  the  jewels 
plate,  &c.,  which  could  be  found  ;  besides,  exacting  the  .t'3(),U(JO,()U0, 
wliicli  was  done  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

In  the  niKist  of  these  scenes  Nadir  caused  the  marriage  of  his  son  to 
be  celebrated  with  a  grand-daughter  t'f  Aiirungzebe,  and  then  took  leava 
of  the  emperor,  with  professions  of  friendsiiip,  on  the  6th  of  May,  17;i9 
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l[,  is  siiiil  to  have  curried  off  goods  and  treasnro  to  the  value  oi 
£135,000,000  storliiig.  MolKimmiid  had  also  ceded  to  him  all  the  pro- 
;;\,,j(,f  lliiidoslau  west  of  ilio  Indus  About  the  same  limo  the  Rohil- 
j «'  ;.trii)o  from  the  mouutaius  between  India  and  Persia,  erected  an  jnde- 
^i,v-)t  si  i'.  i  oil  'I'e  '-■'i'*'  "I"  '''•'  Oangcs,  eighty  miles  from  Delhi.  Tho 
pjiiire  sc  I:! 'd  now  to  be  running  fast  lo  its  dissolution.  Nadir  Shah 
k;i  .r  niinih'ird,  Abdallali,  one  of  his  g(!nerals,  seized  on  the  east  of  Per- 
sii^iiml  I'.'i :  ■■^r.iiiW.  Indian  provinces  which  Mohammed  Shah  had  ceded 
',  Jir,  -xvi  f'.  ined  tiiem  into  the  kingdom  of  Kandahar.  In  1739.  Mo. 
L„ii,ed  Miiii  ■ii'-'d.  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Alimed  ;  dnrins  whose 
idni,  wiii'h  listed  only  si.x  years,  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the 
e'iii|iir«  "'"''  1'''"'''  •  '""^  "olhing  remained  to  the  family  of  Tamerlane  but 
.small  tnet  of  territory  round  Delhi.  In  1718  the  Nizam  Al  Mulek  died, 
at  the  aye  of  101,  and  wa.s  succeeded  by  his  son  Nazir  Jung,  to  tlie  prej- 
,,,li.,M>''  liis  r...'er  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor.  Tin;  con- 
v.|  i'n  lollov.ed  on  this  occasion,  for  the  throne  of  the  Deccan  and  the 
i,;,"l,,,'  i  i;>  of  Arcot,  first  engaged  the  IJriti.sh  and  French  to  act  as  auxili- 
•ics  :i:i  ')(»liosite  sides.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-('lKipelle, 
I  Fn  acii  commandant,  M.  I)u[)lei.\,  began  to  sow  dissension  amnnij 
tli,'  ii;ibob«,  who  had  by  this  tunc  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Clive  first  appeared  in  a  military 
o,ri:iL'iiy.  I'c  had  been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  seemed  very 
!;U;i'i]ii;iliried  for  that  department  of  civil  life.  He  now  marched  toward 
ArcDl  iU  tti«  h(!ad  of  two  hundred  and  ten  Kuropeans  and  five  hundred 
icpuys;  ami  in  his  first  exjiedition  displ.iyed  the  qualities  of  a  great  coin- 
iiiiiiJcr.  Ilia  movements  were  coiiducied  with  such  secresy  and  dis- 
p,i!cli,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  ca[)ital  before  they 
knew  of  his  march;  and  gained  the  atTeclions  of  the  people  by  his  geiier- 
osiiv,  ia  alfording  protection  without  raasom.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
liefmiiid  himself  invested  in  fort  St.  David's  by  rajah  ."^aib,  son  to  (Jhunda 
S.iili,  aa  Indian  chief,  pretemler  to  tho  nabobsliip  of  Arcot,  at  the  head  of 
ainimcrous  army;  the  operations  of  the  siege  being  conducted  by  Huro- 
pcaii  engineers.  Hut  Mr.  ('live,  having  intelligence  of  the  intended  attack, 
i'fmlwl  himself  with  such  vigour,  that  the  assailants  were  everywhere 
npulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  precipitately  to  raise  the  siege.  He  then 
niiirched  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  and,  having  overtaken  them  in  the  plains 
.if  .Araiii,  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  them.  This  victory  was  followed 
ly  the  surrender  of  the  forts  of  Tiinery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani ;  after 
lihiih,  he  returned  in  trimnpti  to  fort  St.  David's.  In  the  beginning  of 
':V.',  Iifi  marched  toward  Madras,  when."  he  was  reinforced  by  a  small 
lody  of  troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  exceeil  three 
liuiiJrpd  Euro[)cans,  with  as  m my  natives  as  were  suHicient  to  give  the 
appeanncc  of  an  army,  he  boldly  proceeded  toa  place  called  Koveripank, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  .Nrcjt,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
one  lluuisand  five  hundreil  sejioys,  one,  thousand  seven  huiulred  horse, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  KnropiMiis,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Vic- 
tory was  long  doubtful,  uniil  Mr.  (Mivc  having  sent  round  a  detachment 
II)  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Knglisli  attacked  the  en- 
Irciii'limciits  in  front  with  their  b.iyoneis,  a  general  confusion  ensued, 
lliepiu'iiiy  was  routed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  only  saved  from 
!ij!al  destruction  by  the  darkness  of  tin;  niuht.  Tlu;  Kreiith  to  a  man  threw 
iiwii  their  arms  on  this  oci-asion,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war;  all  the  baggage  and  cannon  falling  at  tho  same  time  into  the 
lianils  of  the  victors. 

.M.  Dupleix,  mortified  at  this  bad  success,  proclaimed  rajah  Saib,  son  of 
riiumla  .Sail*,  nabob  of  .\rcot ;  and  afterwards  produced  forged  coinmis- 
■oiis  from  the  great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  tho    Cariialic 
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from  llir  Kristnah  to  (ho  sen.  To  carry  on  this  (Inception,  a  mcisrnse/ 
pri'tciu'cil  tooomo  from  Delhi,  :md  was  rpcuivcd  wilh  all  ihu  pmnpofan 
ambassador  from  llie  jjrt'at  Mogul.  Diipleix,  mounted  on  an  <'li.j)|iu,|(.„  j 
prcctded  by  music  and  dancin-,'  women,  after  Uic  orientiil  faslijon/f,, 
ceived  his  commission  from  the  hands  of  this  iinposter;  afier  winch  b 
affeeled  the  state  of  an  eastern  prince;  kept  his  ihirhas  at  eouit,  aiincirpi 
silting  cross  lejrfjcd  on  a  sofa,  and  received  presents  as  sovereiirn  (iftli. 
country,  from  Ids  own  council  as  well  from  the  natives.  Tiuis  \\\n.  for,,.! 
of  the  "Hnijlish  and  French  Kast  hulia  co.Tipanies  were  entrajied  iuaniii',.' 
of  hoslililu's,  under  the  tith;  of  auxiliaries  to  tiie  conlendinir  pariien  at  j 
time  wdien  no  war  existed  helween  the  two  nalions.  Next  ve.irboili'i,,,. 
ties  received  considerable  reinforcements;  the  JMijjlish  liy  ilu!  arrival  , if 
Admiral  Watson  wilh  a  squadnm  of  sliips  of  war,  having  on  Imard  a  rci-i'. 
merit  <'onnnanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  ;  and  the  l''rencli  iiy  M.  (Jadoi,,,,," 
conmiissary  and  sovernorpeneral  of  all  their  seiilements,  on  wlmsc  arri- 
val M.  Dtipleix  departed  for  Knrope;  and  a  jiroviNional  treaty  aiii]  tmco 
were  coneiuded,  on  condition  that  neithir  of  tii''  two  cinnpaines  sliou'il 
for  the  fiilurc  interfere  in  any  of  the  dillen  nces  liiat  ini;,dil  lake  plaiv  in 
the  <-onidry.  Matters,  however,  did  not  lon^r  I'ontiniu!  in  a  stale  ef  ir;i|i. 
qnillily.  Karly  in  17.'j'>,  it  appeareu  that  the  I'Veiicli  were  eiiclcavdinii,', 
to  gft  possession  of  all  the  Decean.  M.  Ihissy,  the  successor  of  Diiplii^^ 
demanded  thc^  fortress  of  (Jolconda,  from  Salalnt  Zinjr ;  and  .M.  lj,.yf,[ 
tMieourajied  the  fiovernor  who  reid<'(l  Vein  to  take  up  arnw  ajjaiiist  i!ie 
nabob.  He  even  sent  tiiree  lunnlred  '''rench  and  as  many  sijmys  iV,ii,| 
Pondi(d)erry  to  stipport  this  n  In  1,  and  oppos^c  tin,'  Mnnl'isli  eiir.lovJ 
by  the  nabob  to  collect  his  ri'venues  from  the  tributary  ,;riiices. 

'Aliverdi  Khan,  an  able  and  prudent  snbahdar.  wlio  had  for  lifteen  vnirs 
been  nabol)  of  Bi'iijial.  Hahar,  and  Oriss-i,  liavinjr  died  in  I'.'ji;,  ,Sur>iii!i 
Dowla  sui'ccederl  to  the  nabohsliip.  lie  was  concratidated  upon  hij 
accession  by  Mr.  Drake,  the  Knijlish  president  at  Cah-utta.  and  nalily 
promised  protection  to  his  coinilryinen  ;  hut  he  soon  after  look  ollViicent 
the  impris(Mnent  of  ()mi<d!und,  an  eminent  (Jeiitoo  mendiant,  who  hiil 
lived  several  years  under  the  protection  of  the  Kiiglish  sovernment.  ()[ 
this  circumstance,  however,  Surajah  did  not  directly  coinplaiii ;  hm  foimri. 
cd  his  pretence  of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the  l-'ni;lish  in  repaiiiiKT  ihe 
fortifications  of  Calcutta  ;  whi(di  indeed  was  nK  olutely  necessarv,  oii 
account  of  the  ijreat  probainhty  of  a  war  with  liie  French.  The  ii'a'linb 
however,  threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  inslaiiliy  abohsln'd! 
With  tiiis  reijuisition  the  president  and  c(HiiirJl  priteiided  to  coiikiIv  ;  biii 
they  neveriheless  went  on  with  them.  Surajah  Dowhi  took  llir  licM  i,ii 
the'30lli  of  May,  1750,  witli  an  army  of  forty  liionsand  foot,  thirty  thous- 
and horse,  and  four  hnndrei!  (depliants,  and  on  liie  •,>,!  of  .Iiinc,  dt'taicl.td 
twenty  tliousand  men  to  invest  the  fort  of  Cassuinba/ar,  a  larjje  town  m 
an  island  formed  by  the  w(  si  branch  of  the  (iaiifrcs.  This  hut  was  ri;:u- 
larly  built,  wilh  sixty  cannon,  ami  defended  by  thrc'c  Imndred  men,  piiiiii. 
pally  sepoys.  The  nabob  pretendinij  a  desiie  to  tr<'at,  Mr.  Walls,  ihe 
chief  of  the  factory,  was  p<'rsnaded  to  [iiit  himself  in  his  power;  wWA 
he  had  n(»  sooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  close  pi  mer.  aionu  \,illi 
Mr.  Hatson,  a  snrjji'oiu  who  aecom|iaiiied  him.  The  luo  prisoners  wrre 
treated  with  trreat  indmidty,  and  tiiieatened  with  death;  hiii  two  ol' tlie 
council  who  had  beeji  s<'nt  for  by  the  tyrant's  cniumand  wen-  sent  Iwck 
asrain,  with  orders  to  persuade!  the  peoi)le  of  the  factory  to  siirreiicliT  at 
discretion.  This  pro[)osal  met  with  ureal  (>ppositi')n ;' Inil  uas  at  !asi 
complied  wilh,  thoui,di  very  little  to  the  advnMla;je  (.f  ttw  prisoners;  fur 
Ihev  were  not  only  def)rived  of  every  iiiing  they  jiossessed,  Imt  striiipcd 
simost  naked,  and  sent  to  lloofrly,  where  tliey  were  closely  eoiiliiiiM 
The  nabob,  encoiiraued  by  this  success,  marched  directly  to  Cakulta, 
which  he  invcBtcd  on  the  I5th 
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!;  iviisinipnssibletlinttlie  garrison  could  long  defend  Ihemselvi..'  i^jainsi 

ii.  Mrciil  force  brought  against  it;  liltieorno  atlL'tii[)t  was  llit'r<'fori!  niado 

! •  ri'sistdiiec  :  tlie  lort  was  consequently  soon  talicn,  and  ili<;  tlTeets  of 

ilie  factory  destroyed.     .Many  of  the  English  eseaped  in  boats  and  ships 

imiillie  river,  but  many  were  taken;  of  these,  one  hundriHl  and  forty 

six  wf  "  confined  for  the  night  in  a  room  twenty  feet  sciuare,  nuniod  Iho 

lliacil.'de,  and  which  the  English  had  made  for  a  place  of  continiinenl 

Tlii;  ilrcailfnl  lieat  and  want  of  air  fpiickly  deprived  sonioof  exi.stence  , 

iilliiirs  lost  their  reason,  and  expired  ravnig  mad ;  their  entreaties  and 

.(Tirs  of  money  to  their  guards  to  give  them  water,  or  to  remove  them, 

Mcri!  mocked  at  or  disregarded;  and  when  tin;  door  of  the  dungeon  was 

upeiicil  next  morning,  only  twenty-three  were  taken  out  alive.     Having 

fluiuicrcd  the  town.  Surajah  Dowla  departed,  leaviug  in  it  a  garrison  of 

three  lliousand  men.     The  news  of  this  disast(;r  p\ii  an  eml  to  the  expe- 

liiiiMi  projected  against  M.  Hussy;  and  Colonel  riive  was  m.scuitly  de- 

jatilicil  to  Uengal  with  four  htmdred  Kuropeaiis  and  one  tiiuir^and  sepoys, 

,mbo;»r(l  of  itie  licet  commanded  by  A(hmral  Watson.     Tiiey  dui  not  ar- 

nvf  till  the   I'^Jlli  of  December,  at  a  village   called  Kulta,  siiiialcd  on  a 

briiichof  the  (Jange.s,  where  lli((  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge 

Jtirilicir  misfortune.     Their  first  operalums  were  against  the  forts  of 

l!iir^l]iiil!5ia,  Tanna,  Fort  Wdliam,  and  Calcutta,  now  in  tlit;  hands  of  the 

j;iciiiv.    All  these  were  reduced  almost  as  soon  as  they  a[)proaclicd  tlicin. 

iiimji'iy,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  natiiuis  whotradcil  to  Ucniral,  (its 

nriiiiiiises  :nid  shops  being  always  tilled  with  the  richest   nuichaiulize 

of  ihe  country),  was  likewise  riMluced    and  destroyed,  willi  its  granaries 

;;;iil  stdrediiHiscs  of  Salt   on  each   side  of  the  river;  which  piovcd  very 

(iriini'iital  to  the  iiabo!),  by  depriving  him  of  the   means  of  Mibsistenco 

(jrliis  army. 

,<iiiajali  Dowla,  enraged  at  the  success  of  the  Ki)glisli>  now  si  cmeil  dc- 
'.friiiiiicd  to  crush  them  at  once  by  a  general  I'ligageincnt.  I'rom  this, 
liowcver,  lie  was  intimidated  l)y  a  successful  attack  on  his  caiiiji,  which 
;!iiiici!il  liiiii  to  eonchido  a  treaty,  on  the  '.lib  of  Fdnuary,  IT.'jT,  on  the 
;ili)iv!n<;  conditions; — 1.  That  the  [)rivili'gi;s  granted  to  the  Eii;ilisli  by 
;:,(' .Miij,'iil  !-!ioiild  not  be  dis[)uted: — 2.  That  all  gooils  with  I'.iil'IisIi  uidcrs 
>J,oiilii  [>ass  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any  tax:—:*.  All  the  eitmpaii\'s  fac- 
lories  wliicli  had  been  seized  by  the  iiaiiob  should  be  restored  ;  and  the 
oooijs,  iiioiiey,  and  elTeets  accounted  for: — 1.  That  the  Kaglisli  should 
iiave  liberty  to  fortify  (Jalcntia  ;  and  5.  To  coin  their  own  gidd  and  silver. 
.\s  iiiti-lli^eiice  was  now  received  of  a  war  betsvecn  Franct'  and  I'.ngland, 
,'.:i mtai'k  was  meditated  on  ("handernagcire.  It  nanained,  iheierore,  only 
iMihtaiii  the  consent  of  the  nabob;  bul,  in  ten  days  after  the  conclusion 
iif  lik'  treaty,  he  sent  a  letter  to  .\diniral  Wntson,  complainini:  of  his  in- 
■iiiioa,  and  surmising  that  the  JMiglisli  designed  to  turn  their  arms  against 
I'll!  :is  soon  as  they  made  themsidves  masters  of  Chandt^rnagore.  'Phis 
u;i5  strenuously  denied  by  the  admiral;  and  a  number  of  letters  passed, 
.iiwhicii  the  latter  made  use  of  expressions  which  were  supposed  to  im- 
|il\  li  tacit  consent  that  Chandernagorc!  should  be  attacked.  An  attack  was 
ihcrefiire  made,  and  it  soon  capitulated.  This  iiitellif^enrc.  Iiowc'ver. 
sfenifd  to  be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Surajali  Dowl.i.  He  pretended 
'J;;pl(MSurc  on  account  of  the  Kiiglish  iiifrinying  the  Ire.ilies,  and  eom- 
j'uiiiu'd  that  they  had  rav;i:jed  some  [)aris  of  Ins  dominions.  'I'liis  was 
lAiiU'l  by  the  admiral ;  but  from  tins  tme'  both  parlies  made  pre|i  iration.« 
i'Mvar.  The  nabob  returned  no  answi  r  till  the  i:uh  of  .hnie,  ulicu  he 
-lilt  adnclaration  of  war.  'I'he  Fnylisji  council  at  Calcutta  now  resolved 
III  the  deposition  of  the  nabob;  which  at  this  lime  appeared  practicable, 
by  supporting  the  pretensions  of  .Meer  .lajliir  All  Cawn,  who  hail  entered 
Tiio  a  conspiracy  agaiii?,t  him.  Meer  .l.iilifr  had  married  the  si.-ier  o( 
I'ilverdi  Cawn,  the  predecessor  of  Siirajah ;  and  was  now  supp.,'rled  iv 
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his  proloiinions  by  tho  gonernl  of  the  horsp,  and  by  Juggot  Sc'^t,  t] 
bob'H  buiiktT,  tile  rii'li<\st  mrTchaiit  in  ail  Itidiii, 

Coldiii'l  ("live  i)r^aii  tiis   march  iin'iiiast  Surujali   Dowlu 
(inic.     'I'lii'  derisive  ni'ii<;n  at  I'liisst'y  lullovvcd  (June   i.'\ 
treacluTy  of  Mfcr  JaffHT,  wlio  coiniuKlcd   part  of  liie   iiii!)(il)'ij  t 
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"11  liiK  i;uh  o( 
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stodd  nciilcr  diirinif  liic  (.'ngaj.M'tn(Mit,  and  rcMidiTcd  t'lt;  victory  tasv 
daylircak  tlic  nabob's  arniy  o!'  fifteen  ll)0UNanii  liorse  and  fifKioii  li 


loi: 


foot,  advanced  to  attaciv   ib(!  Kiit;iinli.     (.'iivc's  In 


tops  were  posui 
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grove  defended  iiy  mud-banks.     After  cannonadinj;  ilieni   till  noun,  i!i 
enemy  retireil  to  tbeir  fortifii  d  camp  ;  and  shortly  after,  ('live  slurnin!  ■ 
anixle  of  it,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and   purNiu-ti  tbeni   f<ir  a  !<[iacc 
miles.     'I'JKi  nnfortiiiiate  nabob  lied  lo  his  capital,  but  left  :i  liie  foil 


evening'  (ii.siliiised  like  a  f.tqnir,  with  only  two  attendantH.     l)y  t 
appears  to  liave  been  abandoned  and  even  robbi  d  ;  f(n'  on  the  ird  of  j 
he  was  found  wandering  ffirsaken  andahinst  naked  on  the  road  i()  1 
Next  day  \w  was  brmifjlit  back  to  Muxadabad,  and  a  few  honrti  aftc 
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vately  beheaded  by  Meer  JalTiei":;  eldest  son.     Meer  Jaffier  and  hi!)  \\ 
glish  allies  now  Look  [losscssjon  of  the  capital  in  tninnpl!.     On  Uio 
of  June,  (.''donel  (Jlive  wint  t(i  the  palace,  a. id,  in  |)resence  of  the 
and  i^ramlces  of  llie  court,  solemnly  handed  iiim  (o  the  miisaiid  (i 
pel)  and   ihrune   of  .^lale,  \\her<!  he   wal^  uni.iiimoiisly  saluted  snbah 
or  naboi),  and  received  the  submission  of  all  pret-ent.     W'iiile  tl 


raj;i 


or  cMf. 


o.ir. 


actions  were  goiny;  forward,  the  utmost  clVorts   were  used  to  (^\ 
French  entirtdy  fr(ini    Ucngal.     It  had  all  aloiiy,  indecil,  l)et'n  tl 


le.'sc  trims- 
pel  i!iu 


of  ("live  lliat  it  was  impossible  for  Ihc  i'leiich  and  Knglish  to  cotxi 


le  0|:i|||ii|i 
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nilia. 


Doih  parlies  now  received  considerable  reinforcements  frinn  I' 


unii 


men  (ii'-w.ir 


111''  n;; 


Admiral  I'ocock  wasjoineil  hy  (^oinmodmc  Sievens  v\iilifive 
and   t\s<»    frigates;  while  a   sipiailron  was  sent  from    Fraiu'e  iiav  ^ 
board  (ieiie.-ai   Lally  with  a  lart;e  body  of  tioops.     The  lJriii!.li  juhaini 
went  in  (piesi  of  the    French  Heel,   and  an   tiinaj,'ement  toak  pi: 
which  the  Krencli  were  delealed  with  the  loss  (d'  mx  hundred  killr 
great  nnmlier  woiindi.'u      In  the  treaty  cnneluiU  d  by  (Uivi;  wiih  ilir  ii,« 
subalidar,  it  was  stipulated  thai  one  laindred  lacs  of  rupees  slioaldbt| 
to  the  lOast  India  Company  for  their  lus.-es  and  the  expenses  of  il 
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pai^Mi,  Willi  compensation  to  all  the  sulferers  at  the  taking  of  Caliiiti,i 
the  cr)m|)any  was  also  to  lia\e  the  zi'inindary,  (or  xy^\\\.  (if  fariiiiiiir  i:., 
produce  of  the  soil  idaimed  by  the  crown)  nf  a  Ir.ict  of  c(,'iiinry  tn  liit 
sOulh  of  that  city.  The  siibahd.ir  was  also  profuse  in  liis  iioii:'iiniiis  v 
those  lo  wlioin  he  was  indebled  forhis  throne.  His  mfis  lo  (')iv 
toXlhO.OnO;  and  however  much  the  lalter  iiiav  have  been  cei 
liie  t 


inu!  for  reeeiviny;  a  reward  from  the  suliaiidar,  he  was  justificill 


e  aiiiiiiiii'.n: 


ii^iiri'il  ;ii 


'V  llR' 


usages  of  Asia,  and  lliere  seems  to  be  no  reaMin  wiiy  he  should  riiih 
tjift  from  the  prince  whom  he  had  so  greatly  beneliitj'd. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  IT.Ja  jiroved  entirely  favourable  to  I'.ie  IJi 
lisli    ar 
liamild 


D'.Vche,  the   Frcncb.  admiral,  who    had   1 


Ad! 


nirai  I'ocock  on 


lai-  .''r.i  >>f  AuiJiist,  17.'jH,  haviii" 


K'cn  very  nn: 
reliiic 


iiri- 


fleet,  and  beinsj  reinforced  Ity  three  inen-of  war  at  ilie  islaiuls  of  .\i; 
tins  and  IJourbon,  now  veniured  once  more  to  face  his  aiitai,'iiiJM  A 
third  liatiie  ensiu'd  on  t!ie  10th  of  September.  17.'y.(.  when  tin;  I'reiicli,  iin;- 
withslaiidiinr  iheir  superiority  both  in  inimin  r  of  slii|)s  and  uei^ht  uf 
metal,  were  oblii^ed  to  retreat  wiih  considerabU?  loss,  haviiii;  liftiica  Irii- 


dred  men  killed  and  wounded,  ul 


llle  I'lO, 


<e  (Ml  I 


)oard  the  laiijlisli  fli'(  t 


not  exceed  five  hundred  and  se\ciity.  I!y  the  17ih  of  Octoht  r  tiic  Driii^h 
fleet  was  coni|ilet(dy  r(  lilted  ;  and  Adiinral  I'ocock,  bavniir  been  ioiiuilliv 
a  reinforcement  of  four  men-of  war,  somi  after  returneil  lo  Kaylaiul.  \\ 
this  time  the  unfortuna.e  General  Lally  had  been  employed  in  iiiisiicci ^^ 
ful  endeavours  to  retrieve  the  atrairs  of  his  countrymen  :  but  iiis  lute  «,;.- 
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,{  lasl  (leoiileil  by  hiyiiig  sirgo  to  WiiiKlevviisli,  which  hiul  liitcly  hcon 
lakiMi  I'V  CoIoik;!  Cootc.  The  ailviiiitiigo  in  niimlicr  was  entirely  in  favour 
,)l  ilin  French  general;  llie  Britisli  army  eoiisisiins  only  of  seventeen 
l.iiiiilrcd  i;iiri>pe;uia,  ineludiii;^'  artillery  and  cavalry,  while  the  French 
;(iiii)iiiil''il  to  '**'"  thousand  two  hundred  Kuropeans.  Tiie  auxiliaries  on 
the  Kiiyh"*!'  side  were  liireo  thouNand  black  troops,  while  llioso  of  tho 
j-Vi'iii'h  ainoinitedto  ten  thousand  bliek  troops  and  three  hundred  CafTres  ; 
lurwasthe  differrnce  less  in  pn-porlion  in  the  artillery,  the  Knjjlishbriiiii- 
I  li;^,  iiitii  ihc  field  only  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer,  while  the 
!'r,iii;li  had  iwenty-fiw)  pieces  in  the  field  and  five  on  their  batteries  against 
^l^^.  fjrl.  Tiie  battle  began  at  noon  (January  2\i,  ITOO),  and  in  three  hours 
lii,.  whole  French  army  fled  toward  tln'ir  camp  ;  but  ijuilted  it  on  finding 
tlitnist'ivt's  pursued  by  the  Kiiglisli,  who  took  all  their  cannon  except 
liireesiiiiid  pi"ces.  They  colleclr'd  themselves  under  iho  walls  of  Ciiel- 
tjpul,  aiioiil  eigiiteen  miles  from  tiu;  field  of  battle,  and  soon  after  retired 
i„  i>i)ii(iiclierry. 

('iiii)iiel  (.'oote  now  caused  the  country  to  be  wasted  to  tlie  very  gates 
(if  this  fortress,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  what  the  FriMuh  had  done  in 
ihc  iiL'igiiborhood  of  Madras.  He  th(;n  set  about  tho  siegt;  of  (^heltaput, 
ivhidi  ■■^iirrcndiTed  in  one  day;  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  enemy 
;vas  iiili'ri;ei)lcd  by  Captain  ISmith ;  the  fort  of  Tiinery  was  reduced  by 
Miijor  Moiison,  and  llie  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain  Wood,  'riiis  last  con- 
;jiiost  eiialiled  tlie  liriiisli  lo  restore  ttut  nab(jb  to  his  dominions,  of  whii-li 
In  l!a(lbuendeprived!)y  ilie  French,  and  it  weakened  both  the  Freiicli  force 
[Mill  iiiteiei't  in  India.  M,  Lally,  in  the  ineantinie,  had  called  his  forces 
fniiu  SyriMLjliam,  by  whicii  means  bo  aii;,'mented  his  army  with  five  hnn- 
Jriil  Kuropeaiia.  These  were  now  shut  up  in  rdiidicherry,  which  w.is 
iht  ia^t  hope  of  the  French  in  India.  To  complete  tliiMr  misfortunes, 
Alinir.d  Coniislii  arrived  at  Madras  with  six  menof-war  ;  and,  as  the 
Friiiili  liiiii  now  no  fleet  in  tliese  parts, the  admiral  rtadily  engagtMl  to  co- 
iijeraU.' Willi  the  land  forct  s.  The  coiisecpience  was  ihi'  rediiclioii  oft'ar- 
loal,  (.'iieli.iiubrum,  and  ViTdachelluiii,  by  a  strcni,'  dt'tachment  umier  Ma- 
|ir  Moiisoa ;  while  (/oloiiel  Cooto  reduced  I'cniiacoil,  Almamverpa,  and 
W.iliioiir.  lie  was  thus  at  last  enabled  to  lay  sicirc  to  INnidicherry  ilself ; 
111, I  ilic  pi  ice  capilulaled  on  the  l")th  ui  Jaimary,  17iil,  by  whicli  an  end 
UJ-;  [lilt  to  the  power  of  the  French  in  tliis  part  of  tlie   world. 

Wliiii-  the  I'ntisli  were  thus  eiiiyloyed,  Mecr  Jallier,  the  nabob  of  l!en- 
i'lil,  who  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  the  riiin  of  Stirajali  Dowla, 
I'lHiiul  himself  in  a  very  disagrceit'olc  situation.  Tlie  treasure  of  the  lato 
iiabi)')  hid  been  valued  at  sixty-foiir  crore  of  rupees  (about  L'-i), 000,000 
Mi'iiiiiL').  and  in  (^xprclaiion  of  this  sum,  Meer  .latlicr  had  siibniitted  to 
ilii'i'xa<:lioiis  of  the  !',nij;lisli.  On  his  accession  to  the  government,  how- 
evi r, '.lie  treasure  of  winch  he  became  master  ftdl  so  iniicli  shoil  of  ex- 
pivtaiion,  that  he  could  not  fnllil  his  eiii(agcnients  to  them,  and  was  re- 
liunil  to  the  exiremily  of  mortgagiii:,'  his  revenues.  In  this  dilenma 
liisgraiulees  became  factious  and  .liscoiUt  iited,  his  army  mutinois  for  ^vant 
i!i'  ];av,  and  himsi'lf  odious  to  Ins  subjects.  To  this  it  may  be  .idiled,  that 
.Mr.  \'aiisiltiirt,  the  successor  of  ('live,  who  kiii'w  but  Utile  of  tlie  merits 
III' tin- rcsiwctive  parlies,  was  willing  to  concluilc  a  treaty  with  Cossiin 
All,  llie  nabob's  soiiin-l.iw,  for  his  (Iciliroiienicnt ;  by  which  tin- provin- 
(Tsof  Hiirdwan,  .Micliia[)ore,  and  Ciiittagong,  were  to  be  made  over  to 
l!it' ciimfiany,  and  large  rewards  given  to  tlu>  members  of  council.  Meer 
('".•■siiii  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  nuismid  ;  and  tlii;  old  nabob  hurried 
lalii  a  liiiat  with  a  few  of  his  domeslics  and  necessaries,  and  sent  away 
i!»('alciitia  111  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  rank  he  so  lately 
lal  I.  So  unbliishingly,  indeed.  Was  tliewholi!  of  this  aflair  conducted, 
I'lal  the  servants  of  the  company,  who  wer(!  the  projectors  of  the  revolu- 
liJM,  made  no  secret  that  there  was  a  presuiil  promised  iliom  of  twniti 
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lacs  of  riiprcs  from  Cossiiii,  who  \v;im  .!i'Mr.;U9  of  i;i..king  iho  '"irfii 
of  lii*  power   till'   iisajiHsiiMtioii  of  Jairicr;    iind   wiis  very  iiuich  J],! 
pleased  wlieii  lie  foiiiul  that  the  Kiiglisli  intended  (jiving  him  proitciimi  a 
Ctlrulta. 

It  could  sciir.'cly  bo  supposed  that  Meer  Cossim,  raised  to  the  naliobsliir, 
in  this  manner,  would  be  more  fiiilhfid  to  the  Knclisli  than  Meer  JiiHi,.! 
had  been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  conip;niy  coniii 
indeed  he  reasonably  expected  from  such  a  revolution.  No  sueeessor  of 
Meer  JafTier  could  he  m(»ro  entirely  in  8ul)jeetion  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
liis  natural  imbecility,}'"'  been.  This  last  consideration  hndin'lm,,] 
many  of  the  counci'  at  first  to  oppose  the  revolution ;  and  ir.ileed  ilie 
:>nly  plausible  pretet  ce  for  it  was,  that  the  administration  of  Meer  Jiirn'r 
was  so  very  weak,  .hat,  unless  he  was  aided  and  even  eonirolled  liy  oumc 
persons  of  al)ility,  he  himself  must  soon  be  ruined,  and  very  probiibly  the 
mterests  of  the  company  along  with  him.  Meer  Cossim,  however,  wis  ;i 
man  of  very  ditTerent  disposition  from  his  fatherin-law.  As  he  knew  jm 
liad  not  been  served  by  the  Knglish  out  of  friendship,  so  he  did  not  ilunk 
of  making  any  return  out  of  gratitude  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  considcn d 
only  how  he  could  most  easily  break  with  such  troublesome  allies.  Fiir 
a  while,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  all  the  advantiiije  ho 
could  of  his  alliaiiiic  with  them.  By  their  assistance  he  cleared  IiIh  i!ii. 
minions  of  invaders,  ami  strengthened  his  frontiers,  and  he  reduced  il:c 
rajahs  who  had  rebelled  against  his  predecessor,  obliging  them  to  imvihc 
usual  tribute ;  by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances,  and  tliertliy  s... 
cured  the  fidelity  of  his  troops. 

Having  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  Fnglish,  brought  his  goveriimc'ii 
into  subjection,  he  took  the  most  eflTeetual  means  of  securing  liim<(lf 
against  their  power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadabad,  to  (';il- 
ciiiia,  gave  the  Knglish  factory  there  an  opportunity  of  inspectiii!,'  Ins 
actions,  and  interrupting  his  designs  when  they  thought  proper,  Iw  "uiok 
up  his  residem-e  at  Mongheer,  a  |)lace  two  hundred  miles  farther  ii|)  die 
(Jinges,  wdiich  he  fortified  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner. 
Sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  European  discipline,  he  now  resdhcil 
to  new-model  his  army.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  all  the  Armciiiiiii, 
Persian,  Tartar,  and  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  military  cliaractm 
might  serve  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  Indian  forces,  and  abate  their  naluriil 
timidity.  He  also  collected  all  the  wandering  Europeans  who  had  huriie 
arms,  and  the  sepoys  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  English  mtvjip, 
and  distributed  them  among  his  troops.  Ho  cdianged  the  fashion  of  ihe 
Indian  mat(dilocks  to  muskets,  and  made  many  excellent  improvenienls 
in  the  discipline  of  his  army.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  ihc 
pains  taken  by  Meer  Oossim  to  discipline  his  troops  had  not  reiidiTcl 
them  able  to  copo  with  the  Europeans.  Several  ads  of  treacrlicroiis  Ikls- 
tility  on  his  part  was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  several 
engagemenis  took  place,  in  all  of  which  the  British  army  proved  victori 
ous,  and  (Jossim's  army  retreated.  His  active  iMiemy  accordingly  pent- 
trated  into  the  heart  of  his  territories,  crossed  the  numerous  braiiclie:<  of 
the  Ganges,  and  trav.'rsed  morassi^s  and  forests  in  search  of  (lie  iKi'ive 
foe.  .'\t  length  the  t  vo  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  cirllcd  Nun:i« 
Nullas,  August  0,  17G.T.  Cossim  had  chosen  his  post  with  great  jiidiinieii'. 
and  his  forces  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  European  army,  not 
only  in  tln-ir  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  division  into  hrigades, 
and  even  in  their  clothing.  The  battle  was  more  obstinate  than  tisiiiil, 
being  continued  for  four  hours:  but  though  ttie  Indian  army  cnnsi'^teil  m 
no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  the  Knsli^li 
pro7(>(l  in  the  end  victorious,  and  the  enemy  was  oliliged  to  quit  llie  fuM 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon.  Meerf-ossim  was  subdued  and  i|p|'0«ei!, 
and  Meer  .lalHer  once  more  seated  on  the  musmud.     His  reign  was,  hmv 
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ever,  very  iliorl ;  aiul  on  liis  dcatli  the  council  or  Calcutta  raited  to  it  his 
^,,„^\'iij(iin-udDowln,  uiaking  liiiii  pay,  as  usual,  a  large  sum  fur  liis  elo< 

Tilt!  Iiiitli  clciractcr  wliii-h  Lord  Clivo  hiiil  already  t;aitU'd  in  llio  East 
jiisily  iiiiiikcd  lilin  out  for  llie  novcrninnnl  of  India  ;  anil  on  tlio  3d  of  May, 
17i  j,  tit'  landi'd,  wiili  full  powers  as  i-oiuinandiT  in-fliief,  [in'rtidcnt,  autl 
uiiviTiior  "f  ll*'i>^'>l'     "*'  reuwiincd  in  India  about  two  yearH,  durnis^  wlui'h 
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itid  III'  clTcctcd  tin;  most  dcsiraldt;  refonnations  in  liodi  llu'  civil  and 
liiilitiiry  di'iiartincnts.  Sujaliud-Dowla,  sulialidarof  Omlc,  anil  the  nom- 
iiiil  fiiipcriir  of  iJidIn,  Sl.'ili  Alein  II.,  Iiaviiij;  assisted  Mt;er  Costiiin,  the 
jjiiijlish  inarched  ayainst  tliem.  Allalialtad  ami  Lueknow  were  taken. 
'I'hi'!  iiiilmii  was  glad  lo  purchase  pence  hy  payiiit{  tin!  expenses  of  the  war, 
ami  till'  emperor  I'onferred  ufion  the  I'.iiglisli  the  r<!veinie  of  Henaal.  Ha- 
liiir,  and  Drissa,  and  his  imperial  conlirination  of  all  tin;  territories  cnii- 
Qiiirtil  liy  lliein  within  the  nominal  extent  of  the  Mould  empire  Tho 
K;i>l  India  (Jompany  had  now  acquired  territory  equal  in  extent  to  tho 
iiiiist  lliiurishiiiff  kin|y;doin  of  Kurope;  and  from  this  date.  a.  d.  1705,  conf 
iiaiicis  tiie  retrognized  sovereignty  of  llie  Knulisii  in  Hmdostan.  It  ia 
woi'tliv  "f  notice  that,  alllioutrli  actually  indepi.'iident,  the  great  siihahdars 
diiitinni'il  to  till!  last  niDinenl  of  the  emj)ire  to  stdicit  impi^rial  firmans  or 
paieiils  from  tlie  court  of  Didhi,  confiriniiig  them  in  the  power  they  already 
liiKsi'ssi'il.  In  tho  south  of  India,  heside.s  the  real  authority  in  the  Car- 
iiiiii',  tlu!  F.iiglish  had  received  the  northern  circars  in  grant  from  the 
Nizain,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  hotly  of  troops  in  lime  of  war.  This 
allMiice  iiivtdveil  them  in  a  series  of  irontesls  with  llyiler  Ali,  who  had 
mW  llim^elf  sultan  of  the  Hindu  state  of  Mysore.  The  political  iinpor- 
tiiirn  acquired  by  the  Kast  India  Company  iiitluced  the  government  of 
I'lrt-at  l)nt;iiii  to  claim  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  tt^rnto- 
fits-  and  in  1773  it  was  determined  in  parliament,  that  all  cr.il  and  mili- 
tarv  correspondtMice  should  be  iiubinitttnl  to  the  king's  ministers  ;  that  a 
sinrpine  court  of  judicature  should  bo  sent  out  from  Kngland;  and  that 
t  eilirec  presidencies  should  be  subject  lo  a  governor-general  Jiiidcouncil, 
th"  former  to  be  approved  trf  by  the  king. 

Warren  Ilastings.the  first  governor-general,  found  the  ccnnpany's  finan- 
ces in  Iiiilia  much  embarrassed,  and  a  general  coiifederatimi  against  the 
English  in  [irogress  amongst  the  native  powers.  Noiwiihstandiiig  violent 
opposition  in  his  council,  he  conducted  the  government  through  its  difH 
culiii's,  repulsed  Hyder,  humbled  the  Mahrattas,  and  obtained  from  Asef- 
al  Diuvl.i,  the  subahdar  of  Oude,  the  zcmindary  of  Uenares.  On  his 
rciuni  to  England,  Warren  Hastings  was  impeached  hy  the  house  of  coin- 
moiis  for  corruption  and  oiipressnm,  and  tried  before  the  house  of  lords. 
The  trial,  owing  to  frequent  interruptions,  was  protractetl  for  seven  years, 
ai  tlie  end  of  which  he  was  honourably  ac(|uitted.  The  procei:dings, 
liowi>ver,  are  not  necessary  to  be  here  tlwelt  upon,  as  they  belong  more 
especially  to  the  parliamentary  history  of  Kngland.  During  his  twelve 
vcirs'  governmenl  in  India,  \Varren  Ilaslings  had  raised  the  revenue  to 
iiiiihle  its  previous  amount;  but  he  had  added  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
to  the  debt  of  the  Company. 

Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded  as  governor-general  in  1780.  The  relations 
betuern  the  Uritish  govfrnment  and  those  of  Liicknow  ami  Hyderabad, 
Mi're  revised  and  strengthened;  and  in  a  war  with  Tippt)o  Saib,  who  had 
succeeded  Hyder  in  the  principality  of  Mysore,  Lord  ('oriiwallis  defeated 
his  armies,  and  besiegeii  his  capital,  Seringapatam.  Tho  sultan,  to  ob- 
tain peace,  gave  up  considerable  territory  to  the  Hritish.  It  was  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  ("Jornwallis,  who  was  possessed  of  first  rate 
qualities  for  lliis  office,  that  tlu!  principal  judicial  and  revenue  regulations, 
still  in  force,  were  enacted,  particularly  the  perpetual  settlement  of  the 
revenue  of  Bengal  with  the  zemindars.     In  1T!»3  Lord  Cornwallis  returned 
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to  Enplam!,  nivl  was  f,ii(:ceP(lfHl  by  Sir  John  Short.';  h'lt  tlie.  pncific  sv^- 
tern  of  pt.licy   foUowod  by  him  forfeited  that  considoratiou  which  ih' 
British  govcriiniciit  hckl  in  his  prederessor's  time  amongst  the  n;iiivfc 
stjtds.     In  1798  he  was  succce(]pd  by  I^ord  Mornington,  afterwards  niar 
qnis  of  Wcllcslcy.     Tippoo  had  greatly  augmented  his  army,  iiiid  nianv 
severe  battles  had  been  fought  between  him  and  the  British,  but  wiilmni 
humbling  his  tone,  or  much  disminishing  his  power.     For  several  vcus 
in  fact,  the  affairs  of  India  had  continued  in  a  state  of  doubtful  tranniiilliiv' 
The  jealousy  of  the  British  was  at  length  justly  aroused  by  a  proclaiua 
tion  of  the  French  governor  of  the  isle  of  France,  in  1708,  wliicii  o|)(ii;\ 
mentioned  an  alliance  formed  between  Tippoo  and  iIh-   French  rcpiih'jc 
for  the  destruction  of  the  British  power  in  India.     Thegovernor-gciural 
on  this,  demanded  an  explanation  of  him,  which  being  evasive  and  evii 
dently  intended  to  procrastinate  our  military  operations,  the  reduction  of 
the   fort  of  Seringapatam  was  immediately  resolved  on.     After  liavim 
been  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  attack  of  the  Bombay  arinv 
iHider  General  Stuart,  Tippoo  Sail)  retreated  loSeringapatam.    TlKMiiaiii 
army,  under  General  Harris,  consisted  of  thirty-one  thousand  men  be- 
side the  Nizam's  cavalry,  all  completely  equipped  :  that  luider  (icnVral 
Stuart  was  equally  eflicient.     On  tlie  3rd  of  April  the  army  came  wiihin 
sight  of  Sf^riiigapatam,  took   its  position  on  the  5th,  and   on  the  Gili  ilic 
principal  outposts  were  in  possession  of  the  British.     Several  letters  pass- 
ed, and  on  the  '.iOth  General  Harris  received   an  overture  of  peace  from 
Tippoo,  which  h(!  answered,  on  the  2'Jd,  with  a  draflof  preliminaries;  Ijni 
the  terms  were  loo  severe  for  the  enemy  to  accept.     On  tin;  Sd  of  Mnv 
tlierefore,  the  British  batteries  beonn  to  open,  and  mi  the  course  of  tlic  (hiy 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  fausseiiray  "vall ;  the  niHin  rampart  was  shai'. 
tered ;  and,  to  complete  the  misfortnnt^   of  the    besieged,  a  shot  liaviiiir 
struck  their  magazine,  it  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosicm.     The  lircarii 
being  thought  practicable,  on  the  night  of  the  4ih  of  May,  four  llioiisaiil 
men  were  stationed  in  the  trenches  before  day-break.  The  assault  was  hd 
on   by  Ger.'ral   Baird,  and  began  at  one  o'clock.     In  six  minutes  iIr.  for- 
lorn hope  hail  reached  the  summit  of  the  breach,  wheie  the  British  cul- 
ours  were  instantly  planted.     In  a  few  minutes,  the  breach,  wliicli  was 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  was  crowded  with  men.     After  a  short  conlhctilie 
panic  became   general  in  the  fort;  thousands  quilted  it,  and  others  hvA 
down  their  arms.     A  flag  of  truce  was  soon  alter  sent  to  the  palaoo  of 
the  sultan,  offering  protection  to  him  and  his  friends  upon  siirremicrinj 
unconditionally.     The   ycumg  prince  surrendered  to  (leneral  Baird,  and 
thel)ody  of  Tqjpoo  was  ;iflerward  found  in  the  gateway  of  the  fut,  lymo 
among  heaps  of  slain,  covered   with  wounds.     His  dominions  were  now 
partitioned  among  bis  conquerors,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  admittid  to  a 
share,  from  motives  of  policy,  lliough  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war. 
A  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  about  five  years  old,  was 
sought  out  and  [ilaced  on  the  tlirone  with  great  ceremony,  under  I'fitaiii 
coiKlitions  :  and  the  sons  and   relations  of  Tippoo  were   removcil  to  iiu' 
Carnaiii .     'I'hiis  terminated  one  of  llie  most  important  wars  in  which  ilio 
Anglo-Indians   had   been  ever  enuaged ;  and    for  some  tune,   al  least, 
it  s<!cured  ihein  from  the  re-appearanco  of  a  formidable  enemy.    A.  I). 
17!)!). 

As  the  conquests  of  Tippoo  and  Hyder  were  retained  by  the  Hhiisli, 
and  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  formed  with  the  Nizani,  by  wlmdi  the  de- 
fence of  his  dominions  was  uiideriaken  by  tliein  upon  providing  for  llie 
expense,  the  greater  part  of  the  Decean  was  now  directly  or  indirectly 
Butiject  to  lludr  authority.  Arrangements  were  not  concluded  uiili  the 
nabob  of  Onde,  by  which  the  lower  fiart  of  the  Doiiab  and  other  countries 
were  ceded  to  the  Britisli  for  tlie  siipfiort  of  a  subsiihary  force.  Upon 
these  transactions  followed  a  war  wiili  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Soiiidia,  ami 
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R;icoji  Bhoslii,  rajnh  of  iJorir,  wlicsc  armies  wore  dwfea'  mI  in  (\\e 
fiiiuli  liy  Sir  Arllmr  Wellcslcy,  l)rolh«'i-  of  the  governor-gene'  il  inul  in 
;lii'ii()rih  by  I-oril  Lake  ;  and  tlic  npper  part  of  tin:  Douab,  with  i)i  liii  and 
Airni,  were  laiien  possession  of  in  the  north;  vvliilst  in  tlie  south,  Cut 
ia°k  (111  tlie  eastern,  and  part  of  the  GnzfMMt  nn  tiic  western  coast,  were 
annexed  to  tlie  British  dominions.  A  war  with  Ilolkar,  another  Mahratta 
prince,  followed.  He  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  the  Douah,  and  coin- 
iiiiltiil  some  ravages  ;  hut  was  pursued  hy  Lord  Lake  to  the  Sikh  couii- 
trv,  ami  all  his  territories  occupied  by  a  Urilish  force.  The  whole,  how- 
evur,  was  resiored  to  him  at  the  peace. 

hi  HO")  '  1  Wellesley  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  aijaiii  ap- 
noiiiti'd  g(ivcrnor-general.  His  policy  was  of  a  pacific  character;  and 
mow  Ins  death,  soiui  after  liis  arrival  in  India,  it  was  adopted  hy  his  tem- 
iKiiiiry  successor.  Sir  (ieorf^c  Harlow.  Lord  Minto  arrived  in  India  in 
1-117.  Uis  alteution  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  su!)ju<(ation  of  tlie  re- 
iiiaiiiiiiff  l'"^^*'''''*'""''  of  the  FreiK.'h  in  the  Kast;  and  the  Isle  of  France 
ami  .Mauritius,  and  tlie  larjje  island  of  .lava,  were  subdued  by  annaments 
lined  (Hit  ill  India.  At  the  end  of  1813  the  martinis  of  Hastings  arrived 
as  g()vcriu)r-g(;neral.  'J'he  determiiiation  of  his  iiredei^essors  to  abstain 
fniiii  iiitcrrercnce  with  the  native  slates  had  been  attended  with  di^plora- 
ble  ilisseiisions  among  themscdves,  and  liad  encouraged  them  to  commit 
oiitrai,'cs  on  the  British  dominions,  the  repressal  of  which  soon  led  to 
aclivi!  warfare.  On  the  norlhern  frontier  the  conduct  of  tlii!  (Iliorka 
govcriiiiicnt  of  Nepaul  having  provoked  liostilities,  the  Him.ilay.i  was 
iiavcrsiHl  by  the  British  armies,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  mounlain  coun- 
tlv  ntiriuaiu'iitly  annijxed  to  the  state.  Tnc  aggressions  of  the  I'ind  irees, 
a  s(i  of  freebooters,  secretly  supported  by  the  Mahratia  princes,  were 
luxi  iniiiislicil  by  the  annihilation  of  their  hordes.  In  1814  thests  bands 
coiiipiiseil  about  forty  thousand  horse,  and  they  subsisted  wholly  on 
pluiiilcr.  In  the  course  of  o|'eralioiis  against  them,  tlit!  peishwa  and  the 
rajah  of  Nagpore  aticinpled,  by  treachery  and  murdt^r,  to  rid  tliemselves 
of  Urilish  control;  and  hostilities  ensued,  wliich  [iLiced  the  territories 
and  pcr.soiis  of  ooth  princes  in  the  hands  of  their  entMiiics,  a.  n.  H18 
Till'  I'liid.irees  were  at  first  bodies  of  mercenary  horse,  serving  (liir(,'rent 
priiu'i's  for  hir(!  during  war,  and  in  time  of  peact!  subsisting  ii|ion  plunder. 
I.aiiils  alony  the  Nerhuddah  had  been  assigncil  to  some  of  their  leaders 
lyliii'  primes  of  Malwa;  and  from  hence  they  occasionally  madt  immr- 
tiiiiii  iiilo  the  British  provinces,  devastating  the  'niniry  in  the  most  fero- 
iKitis  inaiiiK^r,  nnd  disap[)earing  before  a  force  could  be  assembled  against 
ihi'iii.  It  was  resolved,  however,  in  the  year  1817,  to  hunt  them  to  their 
■laiiVK  holds,  and  either  exterminate  or  drive  them  from  the  position 
■vhicli  they  occupied,  in  the  ('entre  of  India.  By  the  end  of  ilu;  rainy 
lasiiii  of  that  ye.ir,  a  numerous  army  took  the  lii  Id  for  this  |)urpose. 
file  pi. Ill  was,  that  tlu!  armies  of  the  ditrereut  presidencies  shoiiid  ad- 
.aiRi' .-iMitliward,  and  gradually  converging  '.()  a  coiiimon  centre,  hem  in, 
111  I'vi'iy  side,  the  territory  of  the  robbers.  This  was  at  length  ellecied; 
iIh' frrcatcr  part  of  them  being  destroyed,  and  the  rest  huinlded  to  sub- 

ll)l<iSI(ll|. 

Ijiiiii  the  re-establishment  .i  .  'aee.  Puna,  and  part  of  the  Mahratta 
li'rruoni  s,  w(>r(!  retained,  and  the  rest  restored  to  th-  rajah  of  .Satara. 
•M'|i:i  i^aib,  tho  rajah  of  Nasipore,  who  had  e.-4caped  from  coiifiiieinent, 
wa,<  licpiised,  and  a  grandson  of  tin!  former  rajah  elevated  to  lln^  throne. 
ll'ilkar,  a  youth,  was  taken  under  the  British  protection,  wdiich  was  also 
I'xtfii'lcd  to  the  Hajput  princes.  By  these  arrangements  tli(!  whole  of 
llMnlo^taii  was  brought  und(!r  the  power  or  control  of  iht!  Biitish  govern- 
• .  nt.  Ill  H'J3  the  manjuis  of  Hastings  quitted  his  government,  leaving 
liritisli  India  in  a  proud  and  prosperous  condition.  At  the  end  of  the 
Baiiio  year  Lord  Amherst  arrived  from   Kngland.     In  18-J4  war  broke  out 
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witli  tho  niirmese,  wlio  liiid  for  many  years  given  much  troubln  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  An  expedition  whs  sent  to  Ran<Toon,  whicli,  in  th.^ 
second  year  of  hostilities,  advanced  nearly  to  Ava,  the  cupiiaj ;  ami  \y. 
Burnian  tjovernment  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  in  1H-2G  by  the  ccssjor, 
of  Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  Tenasscrim  provinces.  The  tu'iiinnini;  of  the 
same  year  was  signalized  by  the  capture  of  Hhurtpore,  a  strong  fortress 
in  Upper  India.  The  more  recent  events  in  British  India  will  be  found 
given  as  fully  as  limits  would  permit,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  liistorv 
of  England. 
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TnK  limits  of  this  most  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  have  been  van- 
ously  slated;  but  its  orijrinal  name  was  Klam,  so  called  from  the  snii  of 
Shem,  wiiDse  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants.  In  the  books  ol 
Daniel,  Ksdras.  &c.,  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  Pars  or  Fharas,  whence 
the  modern  name  of  Persia;  but  from  what  those  names  were  derived  is 
now  uncertain.  From  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  most  studied  the 
subject  it  would  appear  that  the  ancient  kinifdom  of  Persia  was  situated 
more  loiheeast  and  north-east  than  the  present ;  whence,  until  its  aiiihuri- 
ty  extendcvl  over  iMedia  and  Assyria,  it  was  but  little  known  to  the  nuijoiis 
of  Kurope.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  kmgdom  of  Hactria,  fniin 
Bah!ica,(u-  Baikh,  its  capital;  but  is  termed  by  oriental  writers,  Iran.  Tho 
rounlry  ln'yond  ilconstitutniff  modern  Tarlary,  the  Scythiaofthe  ancients, 
is  called  liy  the  orientals,  Turan  ;  and  between  these  two,  Iran  aiidTunin, 
collisions  were  frequiMit  in  early  times. 

The  history  of  Persia  first  emerges  from  tho  obscurity  of  antiquity 
with  0\nis.  Ilystaspes,  the  Median  Cyaxares,  or  his  contemporary,  un- 
der wh(Mn  Zoroister  lived,  belongs  to  the  uncertain  time  before  Cyrus. 
With  Cyrus  ('i.j'.) — 5-.",l  n.  c.)  began  the  period  of  Persian  power  lu  the 
west.  Uy  imitiiis;  tht;  Persians  and  Medes  under  the  sceptre,  he  nude 
tliem  the  ruliiia  nation  in  wealern  Asia;  he  conquered  Crffisus,  took  U;iby- 
Ion,  and  reduced  Asia  Minor.  Altliough  the  hi>tory  of  Cyrus  is  very  ob- 
scure, i;  is  certain  that  he  not  only  fouiKhnl  a  vast  empire,  but  estaldishid 
it  by  ills  iicniiis  and  valour.  He  defeated  the  Babylonians,  togpllier  wiiIi 
all  their  nuincrous  allies,  at  the  famous  battles  of  Thymbra  ;  okernirneJ 
the  nioiiarcliy.  and  made  himself  master  of  Babylon.  He  afterward  eon- 
sidt-rably  extended  his  conquests  ;  and  the  boundary  of  his  vast  eiii|i!r'^ 
was  ihf  river  Iixius  on  the  east,  the  Caspian  and  Kuxine  seas  mi  li.i 
north.  ti:e  .'Ejjean  >S<a  on  the  west,  and  the  i'Etolia,  with  the  Arabian  ui 
Persian  (Jidf,  on  the  south.  Although  his  cliaratiter  has  been  given  i(.  .is 
very  ditT'Teutly  by  Xenophon  and  Ilerodiit.is,  rt  must  be  allowed,  upon 
tlie'wlKde,  that  he  was  iiutli  a  pow.rful  and  a  worthy  prince.  He  iiitro 
duced  a  new  disc^ipline  into  his  army  ;  and  furnished  them  with  wtMpons 
for  close  combat  instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  which  contnliiited  in  ai  jiren' 
measure  toward  his  extraordinary  success.  Haviii'/ settled  the  cnoi^) 
vernimu*  of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  and  restored  the  Jevv.•^  lo  tlieirowii 
land,  Cyrus  took  a  review  of  ids  forces,  which  he  found  to  consist  of  six 
hundred  thousand  foot,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  ami  tw 
thousand  chariots  armed  with  scythes.     With  these  he  extended  liw  il^- 
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niinion  overall  the  nations  to  the  confines  of  Kthiopia  and  to  the  Red  Sea, 
after  whicli  he  conliniKul  to  rei^n  peaceably  over  his  vast  empire  till  his 
dealti,  whicii  happent.'d  about  5'J9  b.  c. 

Cyrus  was  siicc(!eded  by  his  sun  Camuyses  (oiO— 5'J2\  who  conquered 
Tyre,  Cyprus,  and  Kf^ypt.  After  him  a  iMa^nan  ruled  for  a  siiort  time, 
who 'g:ive  himself  out  as  Smerdis,  hrollier  of  Camhyses.  He  was  de- 
throiifdi  ""d  Daruis  Elystaspes  obiained  ilie  crown  by  lot,  or  the  choice 
of  his  cullcafiues  (5'^1 — 487  u.  c)  He  reduced  ihe  revolted  kingdom  of 
jj.iljylon,  and  subdued  Tiirace,,  Macedonia,  and  a  small  part  of  India;  but 
lii> alKMiipt  to  conquer  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Danube  was  unsuccess- 
ful, lit!  reduced  the  Greek  cohmies  in  Asia  Minor,  wined  Imd  attempted 
to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke  (oOl  n.  c.) ;  but  lie  was  unfortunate  in  !iis 
^nr  against  the  European  Grei^ks,  and  Kgypt  revolted  from  him.  His 
5,111  Xerxes  (487 — 467  b.  c.)  effected  tlie  submission  of  H^ypt,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  (ireeks  on  the  (leki  of  Marathon  and  at  Saiamis,  and  was 
obh'ed  to  defend  himself  against  tjieir  attacks  in  a  disastrous  war. 

Lmier  Artaxerxes  Longimunus,  (llie  .■1Afz.vufin/.T  of  Scripture),  the  first 
svinptuins  of  decline  be(.'ame  visible.  Ejjypt  .igain  revolted,  and  was 
a'i;aiii  coiiqiicied,  after  a  bloody  slruijirle.  Tiit;  C.reek  war  terminated 
(li^sailvantageously,  in  449  b.  c.  ;  and  Megal)yzus  excited  a  dangerous  in- 
surriclioii.  The  next  (dianges  of  government  were  rapid  and  violent. 
Xtrxes  II.,  his  oidy  legitimate  .■rdii,  was  murdered,  afier  a  reign  of  forty- 
five  days,  by  his  natural  brotlier,  Sogdianus,  whosutl.-red  the  same  fate  six 
months  afterward,  by  tlie  hands  of  another  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes — 
Ochus,  vvlio  assumed  \\w  name  of  Darius  II.,  and  reigm  d  until  404  b.c, 
under  llie  inlluence  of  his  wife  Parysalis.  The  revolts  of  his  satraps 
liisteiied  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  the  Persians  were  obliijed  lo  ac- 
kiiowleiijie  independent  kings  in  Hgypt.  But  the  internal  troubles  i.j 
firecce,  of  which  the  Persians  artfully  took  advantage,  saved  them,  for  a 
time,  from  a  united  attack  by  the  (Jreeks.  ArtaX(M'X»'s  (or  Miiemon)  was 
ciiiirely  subservient  lo  the  will  of  his  motluT,  Parys.ais.  Mis  brotber 
Cvrus,  wlio  had  been  made  govervor  of  Asia  Minor,  suppom  d  by  ten 
ihousaiid  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  attempted  to  dethroiu;  iiiin  ;^4t)()  ii.  c), 
but  lie  was  defeated  and  killed.  Domestic  dissensioiij  ol)liged  ihc;  Lace- 
dniiniiiaiis  to  abandon  their  advantages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  (o  coiudude 
llu'iiis;ulvantageous  peace  of  Antalcidas  (:"i87  b.  c.)  The  army  of  Cyrus 
rmiipriscd  a  body  of  tJrecik  nuircenaries,  who,  after  the  d(>atli  of  the  prince, 
elTtiied  tlieir  retreat  through  the  heart  of  Persia,  in  defiance  of  all  at- 
leinpls  Id  cut  them  off.  A  [)articular  account  of  this  has  been  given  ty 
llit'ir  ('oiiiiuander,  Xenophon,  and  is  known  as  "the  retreat  of  the  tea 
tlioiisaiui." 

.\riaxerxes  111.  secured  his  throne  by  putting  to  death  his  numerous 
brothers.  H<!  re-established  the  l*ersian  supremacy  over  PliiPiiieia  and 
Eitypt,  but  was  a  luxurious  and  cruel  prince.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
tliree  years,  lie  was  poisoned  by  his  minister,  Hagoas,  an  Kgyptian,  in  re- 
vciijie  for  the  indignities  he  had  hcajicd  on  the  religion  of  his  country. 
Dagiias  llicii  gave  the  crown  to  Darius  ( -odomanus,  a  prini'e  of  the  blood, 
who  was  (Conquered  by  Alexander  in  three  de(;isivc  actions,  on  the  tJrani- 
cus,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbeia,  and  lojt  his  life  (.ISO  b.  c.)  ;  after  winch  Alex- 
ander made  himself  master  of  the  wiiole  cm()ire.  After  tin;  battle  of 
Arhela,  Alexander  took  and  plundered  l'er.',epolis,  whence  he  maridied  into 
Media,  ill  pursuit  of  Darius,  «  ho  had  (leil  to  Ecbataiia,  the  capital.  This 
priiu'e  had  still  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  among  v^liich  were  four 
tliuiisaud  (Jreeks,  who  continued  faithful  to  tlie  List.  Besides  these  he 
li  id  four  thousand  slingers  and  three  thousand  horse,  most  of  them  n;\c- 
triaiis,  coiumanded  by  Hessus.  When  D.irius  heard  that  Alexaiuier  liad 
(iiari'lit'il  to  Ficbalana,  he  retired  into  Bactria,  ivilh  a  design  to  raise  another 
riiiv ,  but  soon  after  he  determined  to  venture  a  battle  with  the  lorces  he 
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still  hiid  Inft.  On  Un:*,  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  ami  Nubar  nnns  a 
Persiiui  lord,  lornied  a  conspiracy  to  seize  hi-s  person,  and,  if  AIimuvL, 
pursued  tlicin,  to  gain  his  friendship  by  betraying  their  master  into  Jiis 
hands;  but  if  they  esnapcd  their  design  was  to  nnirder  him,  and  usurr 
the  crosvn.  Tiie  troops  were  easily  gained  over;  but  Darius  himstlf 
when  informed  of  their  proceedings,  and  solicited  to  trust  Ins  ppison 
among  the  Greeks,  could  not  give  credit  to  the  report.  The  coiiscqiu-iice 
was,  that  he  was  in  a  few  days  seized  by  traitors;  who  bound  him  wiih 
golden  chains,  and  shutting  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  fled  with  him  to 
Bactria.  After  a  most  extraordinary  march  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  Aicv. 
ander  was  informed  that  the  Persian  monarch  was  in  the  custody  of  lies' 
sus  and  Nabarzanes,  and  that  he  himself  was  within  one  day's  march  i)f 
the  conspirators,  whom,  indeed,  iie  soon  afterward  overtook,  marclmigii 
great  co'.i fusion.  His  unexpected  appearance  struck  them,  Ihoiii'li  far 
superior  in  number,  with  su(;h  terror,  that  they  immediately  tied'  ami 
because  Darius  refused  to  follow  them,  Bessus,  and  those  who  were  aliout 
him,  discharged  their  darts  at  tiie  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  him  wallow- 
ing in  his  blood.  After  this  they  all  fledditferent  ways,  and  were  piirsiiej 
b)  the  Macedonians  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  horses  that  drew  the  cart  in  which  Darius  was 
shut  up,  stopped  ;  for  the  drivers  had  been  previously  killed  by  I'c.ssiis- 
and  Polystratus,  a  Macedonian,  being  distressed  with  thirst,  was  dircciod 
by  the  inhabitants  to  a  fountain  near  the  place.  As  he  was  filliuifhislicl. 
met  with  water,  he  heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man ;  and,  lookiiiir  niiiiul 
him,  discovered  a  cart  with  a  team  of  wounded  horses,  unable  t()  niovc, 
Appro.iching  it,  he  perceived  D;,  rius  lying  in  the  c;.rt,  and  having  several 
darts  iu  his  body.  He  Lad  enough  of  strength,  however,  left  to  call  for 
water,  which  Polystratus  brought  him;  and,  after  drirking,  hi-  lunnd 
to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint  voice  told  him,  that,  ni  the  dcploralile 
state  to  which  be  was  reduced,  it  was  no  small  comfort  to  him  that  his 
last  words  would  not  be  lost:  he  then  charged  him  to  return  his  hcivriy 
thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindness  he  liad  shown  to  his  wife  and  faimlv, 
and  to  acfjnaint  him,  that,  with  his  last  breath,  he  besought  the  uods  :o 
prosper  lum,  and  make  him  sole  monarch  of  the  world.  He  added,  that 
it  did  not  so  much  concern  him  as  .\lexander  to  pursue  and  bring  to  eon 
dign  |)unishment  those  traitors  who  hid  treated  their  lawful  sovcrciin 
with  such  cruelty.  Then  taking  Polystratus  by  the  hand,  "(live.^hV 
ander  your  hand,"  said  he,  "  as  1  give  you  mine,  and  carry  him,  in  my 
name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  to  give,  In  this  condition,  of  my  gr.ililude 
ami  aflection."  Having  utten-d  these  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Polystratus.  Ale.vauder  coming  up  a  few  minntes  after,  bewailed  Ins 
death,  and  causcfl  bis  body  to  be  interred  with  the  highest  luMiours.  The 
traitor  liessns  being  at  last  reduced  to  extreme  diiriciilties,  was  dclivenJ 
up  by  his  onn  men,  naked  and  bound,  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians; 
o;i  which  Alex  >nder  gave  him  to  0.\yathres.  the  broth.er  of  Darms,  lo 
suffer  wiiai.  punisiiment  iie  phouid  think  proper.  The  maimer  of  n  is 
thus  described  by  Phi; arch: — Several  trees  being  by  mam  force  bciitiloun 
to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  traitor's  limbs  being  tied  to  'acii  of  ticni, 
the  irees,  as  they  were  sulfered  to  return  to  their  nalur  d  poeilioii,  lii  v^ 
back  witli  such  violenc*?  tliat  each  carried  with  it  a  liir  b.  Tliii.-  eiidcil 
the  ancienl  empire  of  Persia,  two  hundred  am)  nine  years  after  it  liad 
been  founded  Ity  Cyn.';-,   and    leaving  .-Mexander    its   sovereign,  n.c.  .1'2ft, 

On  the  dissidntion  of  the  Miicedor.ian  empire,  after  the  dcatii  of  Alex- 
and'  r  (ZTX),  the  Selfucides  ruled  over  Persia  uiiMl  '24G  n.  c.  They  were 
Bucc<;eded  by  the  Arsacides,  who  louiided  the  empin-  of  the  Paillii;iii5, 
wtiich  existed  untd  220  A-  d.  Ardeshir  nabeg;>i;  i.Xrtaxerxes)  then  nb- 
taiiied  the  sovereigiily  of  Central  Asia,  nnJ  left  it  lo  his  de«eciidaiiis.  il.e 
Sassanides,  who  ndcu  l".»ui  hundr*  i!  ano  seven  years.     Witli'iiein  Lujiiis 
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cconling  to  Hammer,  the  rom>intic  character  of  Persian  chivalry ;  ai.d 
I'hpsix  I'H'st  renowned  rulers  of  this  dynasty,  among  whom  are  15  Hirani- 


ihe  SIX 


Cliosroes,  Parw's,  and  Nushirvan,  are  tiie  suhjerls  of  Persi.'n   ro- 


r" 


"viiucs.  Ardeshir,  son  of  Sassan,  ruled  from  218  to  l-'ll.  The  wars  which 
he  earned  on  with  tlie  Romans  were  continued  under  his  successor,  Sa- 
j  aoaiiist  Gordian  and  Valerian  (ilie  latter  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands 
f  Saiior,  and  was  treated  in  a  most  revolting  manner),  and  were  not  ter- 
liiiittd  until  tlie  peace  of  Narses  with  Diocletian  (303).  When  Sapor 
iht' Great  iiad  become  of  full  age,  the  empire  again  recovered  slrengtii. 
Hcpiiiiislied  tiie  Arabs  for  their  incursions,  and  took  the  kin}?  of  Yemen 
oner;  and  demanded  from  the  em|)eror  of  Constantinople  the  cession 
oull  the  country  to  the  Strymon,  as  Ardeshirhad  once  done.  Constantine 
the  ('real,  Constantino  II.,  and  Julian  resisted  his  demands;  but  Jovian 
Diircliased  peace  by  a  cession  of  the  five  provinces  in  question  and  the 
(i,ftrt;<s  (if  Nisibis.  Sapor  also  extended  his  conquests  into  Tartary  and 
liiiiia.  ^^'ar  and  peace  successively  followed,  witiiout  any  imporiaiit 
-.vents  after  the  death  of  Sapor. 

filler  Artaxerxes  II., Sapor  III.,  and  Vararanes  IV. (until 399),  the  em- 
lirelluiinsiied.  Arabs,  Huns  and  Turks  successively  appeared  on  the  field, 
iiihti  alliK.s  or  enemies  of  Persia.  Yezdcgerd  I.,  a  friend  of  tlie  Chris- 
liaiis  coiKiuered  Armenia  in  '11-J.  In  the  year  420,  Vararanes  V.  ascended 
thelliriiiie  by  the  aid  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  victorious  against  Tiieo- 
(iosiiis  11.,  defeated  the  Huns  who  had  invaded  his  empire,  and  conquered 
the  kiiigiliiinof  Yemen,  lie  was  succeeded  by  Vararanes  VI.,  and  llor- 
iiii>ilas  111.  In  'he  year  1^)7,  l''iroz  (Pheroses)  ascended  the  thione  by 
the ;!S.>ist  nice  of  the  lluiis;  but  afterward  macle  war  aj^ainst  tiii;m,  and 
loM  his  life  in  battle,  in  4ri3.  \  iiieiis,  or  Balasli,  was  stripped  of  a  part 
cif  Ins  territories  by  the  Huns,  and  obhged  to  pay  them  a  tribute  for  two 
veirs.  TlieSassaiiides,  however,  >o'>n  rej^.iiiied  tiieir  greatness  and  power. 
iiulu'l  siiliilued  tht:  Huns  ;  and  lliougli  lie  iiad  recovered  his  tbroiu;,  in 
l'>,  hy  their  assistance,  yet,  at  a  later  period,  he  wajr('d  a  successful  wai 
aeiiiist  them,  ayainsl  Atliaiiasius,  liie  Iiulians,  ;iiid  Justinian  I. 

His  yoiiiiy;esi  son  and  successor,  Chosroii  Nushirvan,  was  distinjfuishcd 
fiirhis'lineDiiiiiion    wisdom  and  \ai(!ur.     Under  hiin  the  Persian  empire 
[Mended  I'roiii  llie  iMcHliterrane.iii  to  tiie  Indus,  from  I'.ie  laxartes  to  Arabia 
iiiiithe  cuiiliiies  of  Kgypt.     He  waged  successful  wars  witli  IiuHaiis  and 
lurks,  Willi  .liislinian  and  Tiberius,  and  wiili  iho  Arabs,  whom  hedeliver- 
ellrDiii  the  oppression  of  petty  tyrants  :  he  also  suppressed  the  rebellions 
(ii'his  hrotlier  and  son.     The  Lazians  in    Ciilcliis,  wearied   wiih  Greek 
ii;pri'ssi(iii,  submitted  tlieniselv;'s  to  him  ;  but,  when  he  attempted  to  trans 
iVrihi'iii  into  the  interior  of  Persia,  they  ai,'ain  plaiu'd  themselves  under 
I'll' iliimiiin.ii  of  Jiislinian,  \>dios('  arms  were  now  victorious.     Nushirvan 
liuM  (if  {jnef  during  tlie  negotiations   for  peace.     War  coiilinued  under 
i!(irniiiz  (Horiiusdas  IV.),  until  the  reign  of  t'hosrou  II.,  under  whom  the 
I'lr-ian  power  reached  its  higlu'sl  |)iU'li.     IJy    successful   wars  he  ex- 
iiiiileil  Ins  conquests,  on  the  one  sidi;  to  (Jlialcedon  (OIU),  on  the  oJier 
over  I'lu'Vi't  to  Lydia  and  yEthio|)ia,  and  luully  tn  Yemen.     Hut  lie'  for- 
tuiio  (if  war  was  suddenly  changed  by  tht;  victorious  arms  of  the  .mipt.'ror 
llcraeliiis.     (,'liosrou  lost  all  his  coiiqiiesi,,  and  his  own  son  S.rhesmado 
iini  prisniier,  and  put  him  to  death  (028).     The  decline  of  Persia  was 
liistt'iied  by  continued  domestic  feuds.     Sirhes,  or  Kabad  Shirujcli,  was 
iiiiirdrred  m  llic  same  year.     His  son  .Vrdcsliir  (Artaxerxes  III),  but  seven 
years  old,  succeeded  him,  and  was  iiuirdi'red,  m  tJ'J!',  by  his  general  Ser- 
tas  (Slklieriar).     The  chief   Persians   prevented  Serbas  from  ascending 
the  tliniiic;  and  after  numerous  revdhilions  succeedii.g  each  other  so  ra- 
piilythal  historians  have  confounded  the  names,  Yr/.(legerd   HI.,  aiie- 
[iliew  of  Uliosiou,  ascei'ided  the  throne  in  (j;i'.\  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     He 
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was  attacked  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  63G,  and  Persia  became  a  prev  loth 
Arabs  and  Turiis.     Yezdegerd  lost  his  life  in  651.  '      "^ 

With  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  caliphs  begins  the  history  of  tlip 
modern  Persian  empire.  The  dominion  of  Ihe  Arabs  lasted  five  iitnuirc.i 
and  eighty-live  years,  from  G36  to  12'J0.  As  some  of  the  Arab  govtriidp 
made  themselves  independent,  and  Persian  and  Turkish  princes  pi)sscssid 
themselves  of  single  provinces,  Persia  continued  to  be  divided  into  nn. 
merous  petty  states.  Among  the  principal  dynasties  were,  in  the  norili 
and  north-east,  1.  The  Turkish  house  of  the  Thaheridis  in  Klmriisii'ii 
from  8i20  to  87'J  ; — 2.  The  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Soffarides,  wliioti  [\,-' 
throned  the  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over  Khorasan  and  Farsistaii  umji 
902; — 3.  The  Samanide  dynasty,  which  established  its  independence  or 
Khora;;an  in  674,  under  Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaralnar,  and  hisicdti) 
999.  Ishmael,  Ahmed's  son,  detlironed  the  Softarides,  and  became  nnw. 
crful :  and  under  his  descendants  originated, — ■).  The  Gaznavides,  in'i;:; 
when  Sebektechin,  a  Turkish  slave  and  governor  of  the  Sainaiiides  lit 
Gazna  and  Khorasan,  made  himself  independent  at  Ga;.ii,i.  Mis  so,i 
Mahmoud  subdued,  in  999,  Khorasan,  and  in  1012,  Farsistaii,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Samanides.  He  buhseqiiciiily  cim. 
quered  IraK  Agemi  (1017)  from  tlie  Uowides,  and  even  extended  liisnii. 
quests  into  India.  I5ut  his  son  Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak  Agemi  a:  j 
Khorasan  by  the  Seljooka  (f'oin  lOol  to  1044) ;  and  the  Gazntvidis 
weakened  by  domestic  divisions,  became,  under  Malek  Shah  (11,-2),  a 
prey  to  the  Gourides; — 1.  The  sultans  of  Gour  (Gonrides)  became  [o'w 
erful  in  1150,  by  means  of  Aladdin  Hosain,  but  lost  their  aaeeiidcncv,  Hi'ier 
several  important  reigns,  partly  by  the  encroachments  of  the  princes  of 
Khowaresin,  and  partly  l>y  domestic  dissensions; — 6.  The  dynasiy  (>( 
the  Khowaresmian  Shahs  (1097  to  1230)  was  founded  by  Aziz,  govchior 
of  the  Seljooks  in  Khowasresm,  or  Kar.tsm,  where  he  rendered  iiimstil 
independent.  Tagash  (1192)  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Seljonks,  aiw 
took  Khorasan  frcnn  the  Gourides.  His  son  Mohammed  conquered  M,i- 
v;iralnar,  subdued  the  (Jourides  and  Garna,  and  occupied  tiie  greater  ixir; 
of  Persia.  Ihit,  in  1220,  the  great  khan  of  the  IMonguls,  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  heroic  sou  Gelaleddin  >'ankbern,  deprived  him  of  his  domiiiiuiis; 
and  he  died  in  1230,  after  a  struggle  often  years,  in  a  lonely  lint  m  ilie 
mountains  of  Kurdistan.  In  western  and  north-eastern  Persia  reii;iud— 
7.  Mardawig,  a  Persian  warrior,  who  founded  a  kingdom  at  Dilein,  m 
928,  which  soon  extended  over  Ispahan,  but  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Hm- 
ides  ; — 6.  Tiu!  Bouides  (sons  of  I'ouia,  a  [)oor  fisherman,  who  derived  Ins 
origin  from  the  iSassanides),  by  their  valour  and  prudence,  exiciided  their 
sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Persi?,  and  in  9 15, even  over  Uagdiid.  Thpy 
were  chiefly  dis'inguished  for  their  virtues  and  love  of  science,  andnia.ii 
tained  themselves  until  105d,  when  Malek  llabjm  was  obliged  to  yieid  ;u 
the  Seljo(jks  ; — 9.  'I'he  Seljooks,  a  Turkish  dynasty,  as  is  supposed,  i'  ■ 
ven  by  the  Chinese  from  Turkestan,  first  became  powerful  iti  ]vhiira>:iii, 
with  the  (;:iznavides.  T  .•  rull>e  :  ilabmoud,  a  brave  and  pnuieiit  warrior. 
drove  out  tiie  son  of  Malui.oud,  the  Gaznavide  sultan,  in  1037;  rxteiniiii 
his  dominion  over  .Mavaralnar,  Aderiiijan,  \rnienia,  Farsisiaii,  Iia 
Agemi,  and  Irak  Arabi,  where  ho  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  llie  Hon:  ksii 
Uagdad,  in  1055,  and  was  invested  with  their  dignity,  as  Emir  el  «ii»ii;'li, 
by  the  caliphs.  Some  of  his  descendants  m  ere  liistingniNlied  fer  ijrea! 
activity  ami  humanity.  The  most  powerful  of  them,  Melak  Shnh,  eim 
sjuered  also  (jeorgia,  Syria,  and  Natolia.  But  the  empire  gnulu;ill\  d( 
clined,  and  was  divided  into  four  kingdtnns,  which  was  destroyed  ijy  liie 
shahs  of  Khowaresin,  the  atabeks  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Mongiils. 

Gheiigis  Khan  eslabiislied  the  power  of  the  Tartars  and  Mongnls  in 
Persia  (1120 — HOo.)  'i'hose  Persian  provinces  v- hich  liad  been  .itqtiir(d 
by  Genghis  Khan  fell  to  his  younger  son,  Tauli,  ia  1229  and  then  to  ui. 
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nof  the  latter,  Ilulaku,  at  first  as  governors  of  the  Mongolian  khans, 
r  ink  HU'l  ^Iji"?"'  Hulakii  extouded  his  (lominioii  over  Syria,  Natolia, 
1  Irak  Arabi.  lie  or  his  suci-essor  became  independent  of  the  great 
i!hi;  and  formed  a  separate  Mongolian  dynasty  in  tliose  countries,  and 
«i  oii'llie  tliro'ie  till  the  death  of  Abiisaid,  without  heirs,  iu  1335.  Ilis 
i'lci'cssors,  also  descendants  of  Gcn.^liis  Khan,  had  merely  the  title  of 
tlniis  of  F'ersia.  The  empire  was  weak  and  divided.  Tiien  appeared 
(13^7),  Tiniurlenk  (Tamerlane),  at  the  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Monguls, 
vho  conquered  Persia,  and  filled  the  world,  from  JMndostan  to  Smyrna, 
(Villi  terror.  But  the  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  was  followed  by 
ilie  downfall  of  the  Mongul  dominion  in  Persia,  of  which  the  Turkomans 
ihfii  riimained  masters  for  a  hundred  years.  These  nomadic  tribes,  wlio 
liiJ  pUnulered  Persia  for  two  centuries,  wrested,  under  the  reign  of  Kara 
Jussuf  and  his  successors,  the  greatest  part  of  Persia  from  the  Tinmridcs, 
Here  subdued  by  other  Turkoman  tribes  under  Usong  Hassan  (14G8),  and 
incorporated  with  them.  They  sunk  before  Ismail  Sophi  (1.j05),  who  arl- 
fullv  made  use  of  fanaticism  for  his  political  purposes,  and  whose  dy 
,i,istv  lasted  from  1505  to  1722. 

Ismail  So[)hi,  whose  ancestor,  Ghcikh  Sophi,  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  .\li,  took  from  the  Turkomans  of  the  white  ram,  Aderlnjan  and  part 
oi  Armenia,  slew  their  princes,  and  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  tlieir  empire, 
ailcr  liaving  conquered  Shirvan,  Diarbeker,  Georgia,  Turkestan,  and  ,Ma- 
varalnar,  iinother,  which  comprised  Aderbijan,  Diarbeker,  (Jeorgia,  Tur- 
l;,5t;in,  and  iMavaralnar,  an  empire  which  comprised  Aderbijan,  Diarbeker, 
ink,  larsistan.  and  Kerman.  He  assumed  tlie  name  of  a  shah,  and  in- 
iroilueed  llie  sect  of  Ah  into  the  conquered  coiintrie^i.  His  smicissors, 
Thamas,  Ishmael  U.,  Maliommed,  llamzeli,  and  Ishmael  III.  (from  1523 
tol')?T),  parried  on  unsuccessful  wars  against  ttie  Turks  and  the  Ushccks. 
B,il  Shall  Abbas  the  Great  (1587  to  lG-20,  re-established  tlie  eni;)ii('  by  his 
conquests.  He  took  from  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  .\rahi,  Mesopotamia, 
ili.'fitie.s  of  Tauris,  Bagdad  and  Bassora;  Kliorasan  from  the  Usbrcks  ; 
Oriiiuz  from  tlie  Portuguese,  and  Kandahar  from  the  .Monguls;  and  luim- 
b;iJlieori,'ia,  which  had  refused  to  pay  trilniie.  He  introdnced  absolute 
fo.er  into  Persia,  transferred  his  re  sulence  to  Ispahan,  and  in.stituted 
■}.:>;  [iili;riin;ige  to  Meshid,  in  order  to  ;ibolis!i  that  to  .Mecca  among  the 
Persians. 

The  following  rulers,  Shah  Saffi  and  Abbas  II.  (from  lG-?3  to  lW,r,),  had 

!;mv  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Indiaiis;  with  the  foruier  on  account  of 

i'l.'dail,  which  was  los' ;  and  with  the  latter  on  account  of  K.un.-oi. '. 

\iiiuli  was  reconquered  in  HKJO.     Under  Shah  Solyman,  however,  (1CG6 

!.)li ',11),  the  empire  declined,  ami  entirely  sunk  under  his  i^vni   Hiir^-"'!' 

Tiie  Aft'iihan.-i  in  Kandahar  revolted,  in  170'),  uiiiier  Mirw(is;  and  ,iis  son 

MirMahinud  conquered   the  wliulo  empire,  in  !7v.''2.     A  stiite  of  anarchy 

fi)!li)wei'.    M:dimud  having  become  insane,  w;i.'<  dethroned  by  Asharf  in 

l?',');  tlii'  latter  was  subdued  hy  Thamas  Kuli  Klian,  wiio  W'lli  the  assist- 

siiceof  the  lliisM.iiis  and  Turks,  placeil  Tiu>mas,  son  of  Hussein,  oa  tlie 

I'lrii'ie  ill  17-.".t.     P.ut  when  the  latter  ceded  (leorgia  and  Arinenia  u)  the 

r.rks,  luili  Kbiii  iloihrontd  him,  an^l  placed  his  miiuT  son,  ,\bl/.is  HI., 

on  the  thrnii*.     ffcif  recovered,  by  conquest  or  treaties,  the   provinces 

icJed  to  the  Hussians  and  'I'urks,  and  ascendiid  the  throne  unih  r  the  titl'j 

ni.Vflc/ir  S/iafi,  Abhas  III.  having  died  in  I7.')G,     He  restored  I'ersia  to  lier 

:u'r  iiiiporianco  bv  siicceH*ful  wars  and  a  strong  goverainei.t.    The 

V  cam  ■' off  h^  Nadir  has  been  t  siimated  at  seventy  Midhoi'.5  sur 

,,.^,    The  emper)r  and  all  tlie  principal  nobli  uien  w^re  oblige'l  to  iiiakr 

":' the  sum  deamnded,  with  their  jewels  an!  richest  furniture.     Amoug 

m.'""  remarkable  of  the  latter  articles  m  ,iS  the  throne  of  ;tie  emper!.»«B 

Vlhi,  irrKte  in  the  sha[ie  ol  a  peacock,    and   richly  ori!  anenlcii  wiati 

lous  stones      \ficrh:    return  from  Judia,  Na^ir  subdued  tlic  i;ui .fitm 
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kingdoms  of  Khwarasin  and  lioklinra,  and  settled  at  Mcslicd,  wliirh  no 
inaile  liis  capital ;  entcrtainiiiij  siisfjicions  of  his  eldest  son,  Ik;  imd  ||j^ 
ryes  [)Ut  out,  and  remorse  fur  the  crrime  made  him  franticiy  ferocious 
Vast  numhers  of  |)eo[ile,  of  every  rank,  fell  victims  to  his  raire,  iniiil  sm\9 
of  his  oflii'i  rs  eonsi)ireil  a;fainst,  ai.d  assassinated  him,  a.  n.  1747. 

The  dealli  of  Nadir  iShah  was  followed  by  a  period  of  eonfiision. 
Ahmed  Sliah,  one  of  liis  ofiicers,  seized  npon^  Khorasan  and  Cahiil,  ni„i 
eslahlished  the  kingdom  of  the  AfTylians.  Mohammed  Ilnseiu  Kh'ui  ;t 
Tersjan  chief,  oeeiipied  the  easlern  siioro  of  the  Cai^pian;  and  Ali  tVr 
nephew  of  Nadir,  was  for  i  short  tiuK!  kin^f  of  Persia.  Four  kiiiyij').,,^ 
were  now  formed :  1,  Khorasan  and  Scigistan;  2,  Kandahar,  or  ilurc;].;. 
ern  provinces;  3,  Farsistan,  or  th(!  western  provinc(!s ;  and,  4,  (ii'„r"i;i. 
Tii(!  latter,  for  tlie  most  part,  retained  its  own  princes,  who  at  Ici^iili 
suliniilied  to  Rifssia.  In  Kandatiarand  tlie  Kast,  Ahmed  .IbdaHali  foim:^,! 
the  empire  of  A(T;,rhanislan.  lie  was  victorious  at  Pannipul,  and  mii  ] 
wilii  absolute  sway  in  India.  Flis  residence  was  Cabul.  llu  was  sue- 
(ee.lcd  in  175;5  by  Timnr ;  the  latter  by  Zeman.  In  the  two  oilior  kii'. 
doms  the  Curd  Keriin  Khan,  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  and  wns  "; 
low  extraction,  succeeded  in  establishin;r  tranquillity,  after  Imi!,'  ;u;i 
Idoody  wars,  by  subduing-  .Mobamim d  Klian,  wlio  lied,  and  perislinl  ;t 
Mazanderan.  IFis  wisdom,  justice,  and  warlike  skill  gained  him  the  1  ,,. 
of  Ids  subjects  and  the  esteem  of  his  neii^hbours.  He  did  not  call  hia- 
sidf  /i/tti;i  but  lekil  (regent  )  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Sluraz  iii  K  'i, 
and  (lied  m  I'TI).  New  disturbances  arose  after  his  death.  His  hroilicrs 
attempted  U)  get  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  exelnsiou  of  Ins  sdns. 
A  pruice  of  the  bl  )i)d,  Ali  Murat,  occupied  it  in  1784  ;  but  a  ''Uiuicli,  A';;i 
Moiiamnied,  a  man  of  ancient  family  and  uncommon  abilities,  had  iimif 
himself  iiidepend(Mit  in  .Maiamleran.  Ali  Murat,  who  marched  auiiuhi 
him,  died  m  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  left  tlie  sceptre  u 
his  sen  Yaf.ir,  wlio  was  defeated  by  Aga  Mohamiin'd  at  .Itzd  K;ist,  ii>;l 
n<d  to  Sluraz,  where  lie  perished  in  an  •nsurrection.  His  son  laithf  A:: 
made  several  desperate  (  Iforts  to  recovt.-r  his  throne ;  l)iit  Aga  Mdliaiii 
mi  d  was  victorious,  and  appidnted  bis  nephew  Halia  Khan  his  sui'd-Hnr, 
who  reigned  under  ti'e  nana;  of  Feth  Ali  Siiah.  He  fixed  bis  rrsi.|.;  v 
at  Telieraii.  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  Uussiaiis,  who  tliri  atencd  iuin  ::, 
Geirgia  aiio  me  neighbouring  provinces. 

{•y  tb(  peace  of  lpilv>,  ihe  Persian*  were  obliged  to  <'edi'  to  Russia  l!;e 
wli(,le  of  D.iglicslan,  the  Khanals  oi  Kul)a,  Sh.rva;i,  liaku,  s.iliaii,  T,,ii- 
shall,  Karaaclib,  and  tiandsiia,  resigning  all  claims  to  Shulaj'egi,  Kli:ui!ili, 
^•'•'clierni,  hnerilia,  (niria,  Mingndia  ami  Abciiasia,  and  were  ol)li::til  to 
admit  till'  Russian  flag  on  the  (Caspian  .Sea.  Fetii  .\li  (born  in  lT(is;,  a 
'rurkoman  of  the  tribi  of  Kadshar  Shah,  was  induced  by  the  lieir-ajKia- 
rent.  Abbas  Mirza,  and  his  favourite,  Hnsi^aMU  Kiili  Klian,  who  bcliivvj 
linssia  to  he  involvnl  in  domestic  trou!)les,  to  attack  that  |)ower  in  \m. 
The  ''ersians  invaded  l!ie  liiissiaii  territories,  without  a  dcdaratioii  uf 
war,  instigated  part  oi  the  Midiammedaii  population  to  iiisurreclidii,  a;i! 
advanced  i.s  far  as  Hlizabethpol ;  liul  tiiey  were  defeated  in  several  l);ii- 
ih's,  ail''  the  I'ussians  under  P.iskevvitidi  (a)n(piere  1  Ihe  country  ti>  tin: 
Aiaxe.',  wlindi,  by  the  treaty  of  Tourkmantchai,  in  1829,  was  ccdeJ  in 
Kus  aa. 

On  tlie  death  of  Futtt  h  Ali  Shall,  in  IKIH,  his  grandson,  the  prr<ri,! 
>.>vereii!n,  son  of  the  prince  royal,  Ablias  Mirza,  succeeded  to  the  tlinuiv 
jiid,  protiting  by  the  dear  bo  iglit  experience!  of  his  predecessor,  is  iiii  'rr 
stood  to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Russia,  or,  what  is  more  liliiiy 
const. lers  it  [irudent  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  a  neighbour  alui  Iimb  i! 
.lo  inii'-h  in  his  power  to  injiin?  Iiini.  Tim  late  Abhas  Mirza  liail.  wi'l; 
the  CO!. sent  of  the  Fast  Inilia  Company,  raised  and  disciplined  a  body  u! 
ir'»  "M  in  Azerbijan,  with  a  view  of  opposing  the  Russians;  but  on  il:i 
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foniinrnPniTient  of  the  war  vvitl\  Turkey  in  18i2>J,  as  Hrilihh  ofliccrs  could 
l\,l  serve  iig:iiiisl  a  power  on  friendly  terms  with  'lireiit  IJritniii,  tiiey  were 
''miiissfii ;  I'"'  ^^"■'  ''•'P"l'"'  I'ersiiiii  army  nr-irched  ngaiiist  the  Hussiuns, 
'iiiilwcre  sin'ccsisful  until  they  were  oisiilileil  by  tin;  cholera.  Yet  it  is 
',[i',,r  tiiiit  tiicir  arrriy  is  still  very  ineflieient.  ounipared  with  what  it  for- 
Jiif rly  was ;  lor  when,  in  IHli?,  Mohatonied  Mirza,  the  present  shah,  made 
^Mfv  I'lVoii  to  liriii^f  a  luri;c  force  against  Herat,  the  besiegintf  army  did 
iiui  I  xcceil  ihirty-live  tlionsand  men  of  every  descriiilioti,  v  iiieli  was 
•ijibidfralily  less  than  half  the  number  of  eflicieiit  troops  engaged  with 
111  JiihMaiis  m  the  previous  war. 

'I'ln'  (ireeks  greatly  interested  tlieiiiselves  to  learn  tlm  manners,  the 
ijwsi,  iiiiii  tlie  form  of  goveriiiin  nt  of  ihe  Persians,  and  found  that  they 
ai'uied  Itie  sim  and   aioon ;  they  erected  neither  temple  nor  altar,  nor 
iiuiiic.  II'  tlieir  god,!!.     Their  Magi  were  tlfir  sages  and  their  priests, 
iiitv  li'id  at  Itahylon  a  s(»leinn  fe.ist  to  X'cnns'.     Tlie  kings  and  lonis  of 
lVr>i;i  kriit  a  great  luimber  of  coneiilnnes  ;  and  such  was  their  jealousy, 
i!i;,i  iiiit  only  itie  si^'lit  of  them  was  foibirldeu  to  all  ptMson:'!  witlmnt  the 
jini^riio,  but   every  one  of  them   wis  sejiarated  and  eonlhied   inider  a 
striiM;;  !!ii  nd.     The  km;"  of  I'crsia  assumed  the  title  of  the  (Jreal  King. 
111?  ;ail!ioiity,  however,  was  imi  withuiit  bounds;  the  important  business 
of  the  iiiition  was  debated  in  a  sovereign    coiineil,  eoin[H)sed  of  seven 
[ri;iri;);il  lords,  who  always  aceompanied  the  prmee,     Tlie  (Jreeks  ob- 
firveil  iiinong  the  Persians  a  great  altentioii  to  jiistii^e,  the  king  freqiient- 
Iv  rcinleniig  it  himself  to  his  subjertJi,  and  not  eonfiding  in  any  instaiiee 
liiis  miiterial  duly  of  the  prinee  but  to  stieh  persons  as  were  profoundly 
loanu'd  in  the  law,  and  who  could  not  attain  the   cirdnenee  of  tise  judg- 
i;ifiit-st'at  under  the  age  of  fifty  years.     The  lives  of  slaves  did  not  alto- 
c.lhiT  ili'iuiid  on  the  will   of  their  masters;  and  tiie  pain  of  deaih  could 
^iit  lie  pronounced  against  them  for  their  first  fault.     Tlii>  empire,  ac- 
lonlini,'  to  the  best  information,  was  divided  into  one  hundred  and  tuenty- 
jivtii  i;ovcriiineiits.     The  lords  who  presided   over  them  were  eaUed  sa- 
in;is  ^silllilar  to  viceroys  of  our  day),  to  whom  the  king  assigned  a  ''ou- 
.  ., ruble  revenue.     Agriciilturi!  was  particularly  honoured   by   the  Per- 
•  aiis;  there  was  in  eveTy  district  oHieers  apjioiiitrd  by  tiie  stute  to  ovcr- 
luuk  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,     'ihe  coiKpierc  d  nations  supported  the 
(Menses  of  the  slate,  the  Persians  themselves  being  exempt  iVoin  every 
la*  1111(1  impost. 

I'iie  present  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy:  but  ihe 
rigli!  (if  succession,  as  in  ancient  times,  and  as  in  all  Ayiatii^  nionarchies, 
I- iiadeliued,  and  generally  rests  with  the  strongest,  whence  a  piMjiitual  re- 
nirreiicc  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy  arises.  Tiie  religion  is  Maliommedan, 
a;. !  ilic  Persians  are  zealous  followers  of  the  Sheah  [lersuasion,  or  those 
Hliolock  111)011  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  [irophel,  as  his  legitimate  suc- 
i'(s>(ir.  Tlie  peo[ile  consist  of  four  classes  ;  the  first  are  the  native  tribes, 
who  live  in  tents,  and  are  migratory  with  the  seasons — as  the  /end,  Alfshar, 
a;i(l  others  ;  the  second  are  similar  tribes,  of  Mongol  or  'I'urkomanorigin, 
scilled  in  the  country,  of  which  the  Kajar,  or  royal  tribe,  is  oik'  ;  the  thud 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  those  of  the  country  who  follow 
a'.'riciiltiire ;  and  the  fourth  are  Arab  triiies,  who  occupy  the  country  lo- 
«;(ri  tln>  Persian  (iulf. 

When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
iiiry,  threi!  laiiguag<'s  were  spoken  in  the  country,  Parsee,  I'eli  vi,  and 
Deli,  exclusive  ot  I  lie  '/end,  or  language  dedicatt-d  to  religion.  Tlie 
I'eiKiiis  make  high  claims  to  ancient  literature  ;  but  the  gre.itcr  part  of 
Ir.ii  which  escaped  destruciion  in  tlw!  time  of  Alexander,  was  dtsiroyed 
miller  !lie  calrdis.  Persian  civilization  declined  during  the  first  pi  riodof 
lii'  Aniliian  dominion.  Ikit  learning  revived  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  the 
lltistides,  and  learned  men  and  poets  were  encouraged  by  personal  fa- 
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vours  ni  .  .iislinotiong,  li  tho  timi'  of  (jcnjjhis  Khiin,  in  tlin  tliiritculh 
centnry.  IJiiHer  Timur,  in  tlio  fourti-onth  i-eiitury,  aiul  tlu;  'I'mks  ir.  r  « 
fiftcenih,  it  conliiuiiilly  declined,  and  in  the  sixteenth  was  almost  eiiiirclv 
extinct.  The  oppressions  and  diKlurbances  to  which  Fnsiii  has  mkI 
been  contiiui.illy  snhject,  hav(;  prevented  the  revival  of  learning.  Noori' 
cntal  nation  possesses  richer  literary  trea^sllre8  of  the  earlier  periods,  jMrii- 
cularly  in  poetry  and  history;  bnt  their  acquaintance  with  useful  kchmcp 
or  Die  fine  arts,  is  most  crude  and  limited  indeed 
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ruE  history  of  the  Arabians,  called  by  some  "  the  children  of  the  cas'," 
is  one  of  an  unstable,  but  interesting  p('i)ple.  Connected  with  the  culv 
portions  of  the  Sacred  History,  and  rcllictiiijr  .strong  evidences  ofihe truth 
of  that  history,  we  find  in  it.s  annals  the  descendants  of  the  patnarchs. 
Ishinael  and  Esau,  in  particular,  throw  an  interest  over  the  map  iif  ilns 
country,  and  carry  us  back  lo  that  era  wlu  n  tlu!  hope  u^  the  i)ron<iM(i 
seed  was  the  star  of  guidance  to  liie  chrsen  family.  Various  iu-e  the 
tribes  that  peopled  tiiis  Cfuinlry;  from  three  of  these  tlie  present  Ar;i!i|. 
aus  are  sujiposed  to  be  descended — two  of  them  from  the  race  of  hh. 
mael,  and  the  third  from  Cush,  the  sen  of  Ham.  (Jfthe  early  historvof 
these  wandering  j-'oole,  it  may  be  tru!>  said,  in  the  iaugiijitif  of  Srap. 
tnre,  respecting  L''im,.* !,  "he  has  bci n  ;i  wild  man;  his  hand  has  liem 
against  every  ni:»n,  ^md  -.very  man's  hand  has  bei  n  against  him."  iiivum 
have  the  re«;!f!,vc  j^o'vers  of  the  micccssivo  ein[iires  of  the  world  ;it- 
tacked  'his  \v  ^iuivcfui  f/cople.  'I'lie  Myyptians,  tlie  (Jreeks,  tiie  rcrsiaiis, 
the  Homans,  espi  ciiiliy  the  conqueror  of  .lerusalem,  have  in  turn  f;iiltii 
in  their  gigantic  efToiCs  to  subdue  them.  Their  subjugation  has  never 
been  effected;  liiey  occupy  the  sami;  seats,  cuilivale  the  same  soil, 
and  retain  very  much  the  old  habits  and  customs  of  tiieir  patnarclial  U/uii- 
ders. 

The  religion  of  tlie  early  Arabs  piitook  to  a  considerable  extern,  oi 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  but  so  far  from  licing  strict  observers  of  the  iawsoi 
A'oses,  they  came  under  the  denoniiiiatidn  of  ulolaters,  for,  aithoiii;li  liny 
acknowledged  one   stijireme  (lod,  they  wursliippeil  the  sun,  moon,  hihI 


stars  as  subordinate  deities.     'I'iiis   religuni    br;s  been  calii 

!,!•  Arabs  also  worslii 
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from  Sabi,  a  supposed  son  of  Selh. 

and  had  their  tutelary  guardians  for  aj  ;  omtcd  times  and  seasons  of  Ilie 
year.  After  tlx;  flestriiciion  of  Jerusalem,  bv  'I'itus,  many  of  tlie  J"«s 
took  refuge  in  Arabia,  where  they 


made  no  ii.  onsideridjje  number  o!  pro- 
selytes ;  so  that,  in  a  ceniury  or  two,  tlu;  Je\wsh  Arabs  bec:inie  a  very 
powerful  section  of  the  whole  [X'ople.  In  a  similar  way,  converts  it. 
Christianity  were  made;  for  in  the  jjersecutioii  whieb  ihe  followers  oi' 
Christ  siiU'ered  in  the  third  century,  many  ded  to  Arabia,  wlere  il: 
preached  their  doctrines  with  such  '/eal  and  success,  tliat  in  a  short 
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('  great  i)rogress  tin  re.     The  faith  of  the   Persian  Mi!;.n,  of 


whi(di  /Ooroaster  was  the  founder,  bad  long  bf^fore  been  ( nibracod  liy 
mimei.us  Arab  trdies;  so  thai,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  population  ul 
Arabia  was  (li"ided  into  Sabians,  Magiaiis,  Jews,  and  Christians.  As  ti.t 
propagator  of  a  new  code   of  religion,  falsely  ascribed  to  divine  revila 
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nil  \ht  ,•.  l(hr  ted  .NTatiomct  stands  conspicuous  in  Uicir  annuls  Ainoiij,'3t 
ilii'ii'i  I.I'  !"">'''  iiiiiiiy  toiiverts,  and  his  Huc(ri'>>sor«  Imvo  for  cenluri-s  inaiii. 
LL'ii  ill'.'  iiM't'ii'luiicy  ho  founded.  Of  this  oxtriior(hniiry  in;in,  hDWcveri 
''ijllie  jjiicccssrul  mission  h(!  undertook,  it  is  not  ncctjssiiry  hen?  to  entor 
,!.„  lliB  ilt'liids;  iiuviu),'  hj  .cially  devoted  a  consideriihU;  space  to  an  ac 
nuiii  f*^  ^''^'  '''^''  '^'"^  proirress  of  Mahonietanism,  at  the  conclusion  of 
mir  historic  s'<cicli  of  tho  Ottoman  empire— to  which  the  reader  can  turn 
iurluiili'T  iiifnnnalion. 

1,1  iiiiiny  rcsix'Cts  this  new  religion  was  but  little  more  than  nn  adapta- 
l,iiii(il'v;iriinis  (laris  of  tiie  religions  previously  existins,'  in  Arabia  (if  we 
fXiriil  tlif  ididainnis  worship  of  the  Sahian) ;  the  |)eople  in  gc'iieral,  'lu're- 
fori',  wire  ill  soiiH'  measure   filled  to  receive  it;  and,  when   the   sensual 
fliiir'ai'tiT  I'f  '''*-'  Mohammedan  paradise  is  considered,  its  rapid  prolllul!.^■i 
limi  is  it'ss  surprising  than   would  oliierwjsi?  lU  first  sight  ajipear.     1^ 
|)(si'lcs  llie  lif'hghts  \Wiicii  were  to  attend  U(ioii  all  wlio  perished  in  hj!, 
iiiilii;  c;iii''t'  (if  the  "true  faith,"  he  made  it  ineninlK'nl  u|)(iii  till  ids  f. 
Iinvirs  in  s|)iead  his  doctrine  Ity  the  sword,  or  to  pay  tribute  (nv  ihcir  in. 
i,il,,,f.    TIk!  attractions  of  plunder  had  charms  winch  the  Arabs  could  iu)l 
vn'.ii-t;uiil,  consequently  yreal  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard.     No  car- 
a\,i'i(l,ir(Ml  approach  the  place  of  his  resort,  without  the  (l:iMf,'iT  of  being 
.ill„:r(.J;  ami  liy  inaking  a  trade  of  robbing,  he  learned  insensibly  how  to 
cdinnifr.    Of  Ins  soldiers,  and  even  his  vaiKjuished  cnemii  s,  he  m  ide  dia- 
c!  ii-,  uiviiu;  t«>  lb''in  tl'L'  name  of  Mussuhnen;  lh.it  is  to  say,  fiitlifid. 
il!,vi  I"  aovv  bi.M'oine  a  gre;it  geiiei.il,  and  an  eloipieiil  preacher,  he  took 
i|,.iiK   111  I  the  (Jireiitcr  part  of  the  slron;^   places  and  castles  of  Arabia 
f;i,  iiiul<r  ihe  power  of  his  arms. 

M.ilwiiH'l  w.is  assisted  in  bis  wars  by  .Mnih.'ki'r,  his  f  i  'ier-in-l;iw ;  by 
A!i.'iis  i.'iiUsiii  and  sonin-law  ;  ami  l>y  Omar,  am)  <  hhinan  ;  .uid  in  iweiiiy- 
il.rti' vi'iirs  fiiiiii  tin:  comnu'iiceint'iil  of  iiia  c  irciT,  he  fmind  ail  Ara!»ia 
i,,i,l  c'mbriiced  his  (loclrine,  and  subiiiilied  to  Ins  f,roveriimeiu.  lie  in- 
',f!i'l(iii  Ah,  wlio  li.id  married  his  d.iiiybler  Fatiina,  as  liis  successor;  but 
AUiiiilicr,  on  account  of  Ins  age,  imd  by  t!ie  inieresi  of  Omar  and  Oth- 
]!i,iii,  HiiA  chosen.  Tins  election  of  Alnibektn'  g:ive  birth  to  tlie  schisms 
aiiiiivil  wars  which  followed.  The  successors  of  .Maiiomet  took  the 
liikiif  calipiis,  or  vicars  of  the  prophet.  Full  of  tliit  fire  or  zeal  which 
ji'iiiT.illy  ai  coinpaiiies  and  inspires  ;i  new  reiimon.  they  spread  into  dif- 
ieriiil  couiitra's  their  doi'lriue  and  their  power.  Persia  ;aid  (ire  ect^  \\  ere 
simiii'.' !lu' lh>t  tosuHi-r;  Daimi^'  u-.,  Aniioch,  and  Syria  followed,  'i'bey 
l:;eii|)eacl rated  into  Fa'.esiine,  ami  i<iok  .lerusitlem.  They  destroyed  eii 
iinlyilu' iiioiiarchii's  of  Persia  ami  the  .Medes  of  Korasan,  of  I);arbeck, 
I'i'ii.iiiriaiia,  am!  Mesopotamia,  nor  was  tliiir  proiiress  less  snccessrnl  in 
.\iiir;i;  ihcv  subducd  alllbc  coa^t  to  the  west  of  Kifypt;  iind  Ki-ty  pi  itself 
Miniiiiicil  to  their  government,  tojj;elb>  r  wiih  the  isl.inds  of  Cyprus, 
Hiiiiilcs,  Caiidia,  Sicily,  Malti,  and  manv  others. 

Ii  appears  that  in  Asia  and  Africa,  iit  dillerent  times,  ther<>  were  upwards 
of  linyraliplis,  suo.'cssors  of  Mahomet,  every  one  of  whom  iirclemled  to 
;ip  iiis  (lesceiiibmt,  and  the  true  interpreter  of  the  law.  The  greater 
pirl  iif  these  caliphs  sunk  into  luxury  and  ctreiniiiacy,  confided  the  inan- 
a^jpiiiciit  of  the  government  to  tlieir  emirs,  and  the  priiicip.d  oil'.cers  of 
i!i!' jKilace.  The  caliph  had  at  iast  litile  more  to  do  thin  to  l.tise  co;riii 
Ziiii!!.'  (if  matters  of  religion,  and  m  ;ill  [nil'lic  prayers  his  name  was  first 
i;>iil.  Tims  had  the  enormous  jiower  (d'  these  rulers  bccoiiie  weak  by 
iiH'iriiul'dence,  so  th;  l  it  generated  inlo  a  mere  title,  ami  ended  ni  aniiihi- 
liiimi.  15y  imposture  <:ud  fanaticism  the  .\r.ibian  doininioii  rose  into  iin- 
["iiiiiiiT,  ami,  like  other  gigantic  empires,  it  fell  by  its  own  unwieliliness. 
'^;'M\],  Kgy[>l,  and  Africa  were  soon  eiig.igiHl  in  elleciitm  their  indepen- 
(iiiii'i-.  Hrc  long  the  caliphs  lound  it  ntcessarv  '(mmII  te  their  aid  those 
I'.ildlKirdesof  Tartars  and  Turks  who  had  oaii tally  received  llu>  doctrines 
'v'3 
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of  the  prophet,  and  from  them  they  chose  a  body  of  mercenary  trooDs  tn 
guard  their  frontiers  and  protect  their  persons.  For  a  few  gencraiioiu 
they  by  this  means  held  together  their  tottering  power;  but  their  aiixili 
aries  coveted  the  possessions  of  those  whom  they  assisted,  and  the  over 
grown  empire  gradually  crumbled  away,  till  a  Tartar  army,  in  1258  ca 
lured  Hagdad.  and  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  existence  of  the  calinha"). 
The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  untouched  ;  but  the  power  of  the  "  commiin 
der  of  the  faithful,"  was  transferred  from  the  caliphs  of  Biigdad  lo  thp 
Turkish  sultans;  while  the  heads  of  the  different  tribes  continued  to 
govern  their  subjects  as  they  had  e;over»ed  them  before. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  reformation  was  commenced  by  a  sheik 
called  Mahomet  Ibu  Abdoulwahab,  who  converted  to  his  views  the  sheik 
of  the  Arabians,  Ebn  Saaoud.  The  reformation  was  extended,  and  its 
progress  was  marked  by  the  demolition  of  several  towns,  and  the  massa- 
cre of  thousands  of  people.  The  son  of  the  Saaoud,  Abdelaaps,  sent 
an  expedition  against  Mecca,  which  he  completely  destroyed,  exceptjim 
the  sacred  temple.  He  captured  also  Medina,  where  he  was  assassina 
ted — a  deed  which  his  son,  Saaoud,  avenged  by  seizing  the  accumuiaied 
treasures  of  ages  stored  n  that  city,  by  means  of  which  he  made  him. 
self  master  of  all  Arabia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Therb  is  probably  no  existing  nation  whose  history  is  less  arcuraiely 
known  or  more  inquisitively  sought  after,  than  that  of  China.  Tlie  most 
startling  statements  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  nation,  and  the  number  ol 
its  population,  have  been  gravely  put  into  circulation  by  grave  writers,  as 
though  the  "omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico"  were  not  a  satirical  remnrk, 
but  a  philosophical  command.  More,  probably,  of  authentic  information 
upon  the  subject  of  this  siiigular  people  has  been  acquired  during  the  last 
half  century,  than  during  the  whole  lapse  of  the  preceding  ages.  Marco 
Polo  and  Du  Halde,  subjected  as  they  now  are  to  the  correction  of  l)r. 
Morrison,  Gutzlaff,  Latrobe,  and  other  able  European  rwjV/cN^j  in  China, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  our  guide,  though  were  they  not  thus  correcied, 
they  would  lead  into  frequent  and  very  gross  error.  The  Chinese  wriliTs 
pretend  to  trace  back  their  government  to  a  period  anterior  to  tlie  Floud; 
a  ridiculous  absurdity  which  we  should  not  feel  ealU'd  upon  to  noticsbul 
that  European  writers  have,  without  going  lo  the  full  extent  of  Chimst; 
extravagance,  admitted  their  existence  as  a  nation  considerably  mere 
than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Its  early  history,  inilced,  hkc 
that  of  most  other  nations  of  any  considerable  antiquity,  seems  to  be  an 
imaginative  distortion  of  a  few  truths,  mixed  up  with  a  vast  number  of 
bare  and  mere  fictions.  Their  foinider  and  first  monarch  th''y  aflirin  lo 
have  been  Fohi.  who  is  presumed  by  many  writers  to  have  tip.t»;i  the  same 
with  Noah.  The  eastern  mountains  of  Asia  they  take  to  be  the  Aranil 
iif  Scripture  ;  and  they  assert  that,  as  the  waters  subsided,  Noah  lulloAed 
>he  course  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  until  he  arrived  at  China,  wheru' 
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being  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land,  he  eventually 

ietii<'(1- 
As  the  Chinese,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  almost  all  nations,  have 

rarely,  if  ever,  sought  to  conquer  other  countries,  their  annals  for  many 
aees  furnish  nothing  remarkable;  and  although  they  date  the  origin  of 
(heir  imperiiil  dynasties  (excluding  those  of  the  fabulous  times)  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  that  the  country  was 
long  divided  into  several  states  or  independent  sovereignties.  Twenty- 
iwo  dynasties  of  princes  are  enumerated  as  having  governed  China  from 
2207  B.  c,  to  the  present  day.  the  reigning  emperor  being  the  fifth  mon- 
arch of  the  twenty-second  or  Tai-Tsin  dynasty.  What  may  be  termed 
ihe  authentic  history  of  China  does  not  begin  till  the  time  of  Confucius, 
who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who  must 
be  regarded  as  the  great  reformer  of  China.  He  endeavoured  to  unite  in 
one  great  confederation  the  numerous  states  which  harassed  each  other 
by  mutual  wars,  and  constructed  a  moral  code  for  the  government  of  the 
people.  He  forbore  to  dive  into  the  impenetrable  arcana  of  nature; 
neither  did  he  bewilder  himself  in  abstruse  researches  on  the  essence  and 
attributes  of  a  Deity,  but  confined  himself  to  speaking  with  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  of  the  First  Principle  of  all  beings,  whom  he  represented 
as  the  most  pure  and  perfect  Essence,  the  Author  of  all  things,  who  is 
acquainted  with  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  who  will  never  permit 
virtue  to  go  unrecompensed,  nor  vice  unpunished.  It  is  not  until  a.  c.  243 
that  Chinese  history  begins  to  be  at  all  developed.  Che-Hwang-te,  the 
founder.of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  in  that  year  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the 
petty  princes  of  China,  as  well  as  the  Huns  whe  inhabited  the  immense 
plains  beyond  the  Oxus,  speedily  found  that  they  hud  a  warrior  to  deal 
with.  Whenever  these  princes  ventured  to  meet  him  they  were  infallibly 
defeated,  until  he  completely  subdued  all  the  states,  and  consolidated  the 
empire.  Having  provided  lor  his  power  within  the  empire,  he  next  turned 
his  attention  to  its  regular  and  efficient  defence  against  foreign  invaders. 
Thevcrydesiiltorinesaof  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  made  it  difficult  to  sub- 
due them.  When  he  could  meet  an  force  them  into  a  pitched  battle,  he 
never  failed  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  them  ;  but  they  were  no  sooner 
dispersed  than  they  rallied ;  no  sooner  chastised  in  one  part  of  the  empire 
than  they  poured  furiously  down  to  repeat  their  offences  in  some  other. 

Whether  the  monarch  himself,  or  his  able  general,  Mung-Teen,  con- 
ceived the  grand  idea  of  surrounding  China — as  it  was  then  limited — with 
a  wall,  it  would  now  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
wall  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general. 

This  perfectly  stupenduous  monument  of  human  skill  and  industry 
(which  is  one  thousand  five  hunded  miles  in  length,  thirty  feet  high,  and 
fifteen  feet  thick  on  the  top),  could  only  have  been  completed  by  an  ab- 
solute inonarcli.  The  emperor  of  China  had  only  to  will  and  be  obeyed. 
He  ordered  that  every  third  man  throughout  the  empire  should  aid  in  the 
VHst  work.  Like  the  Israelites  in  Kgypt,  and  like  the  native  builders  of 
the  vast  pyramids,  the  builders  of  the  great  wall  of  China  were  but  slaves, 
whose  shivery  only  diffi;red  from  that  of  purchased  slaves,  in  that  it  was 
but  for  a  lime  they  were  purchased,  and  that  the  price  paid  for  them  was 
not  in  cash  or  merchandise,  but  the  sic  volo,  the  absolute  will  of  the  em- 
peror. A  curious  calculation  has  been  made,  showing  that  if  this  wall 
were  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  made  of  the  materials,  twelve  feet  high 
50(1  four  feet  thick,  it  would  lie  of  sntTicienl  length  to  encircle  the  globe. 

liy  the  stern  exercise  of  his  power,  the  emperor  had  this  mighty  wall, 
with  eniballled  tov.ers  at  convenient  distances  on  the  top,  completed, and 
'lie  lowers  garrisoned,  so  as  to  serve  at  once  for  watch  towers  and  for- 
iresses!  Uut  though  ho  was  a  spirit  id  prince,  and  had  a  chivalrous  desire 
'^protect  his  empire  from  the  rapiiu  of  its  barbarous  enemies,  his  reign 
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was  by  no  means  free  from  cause  of  censure :  for  we  find  he  ordered 
the  (Ifstructioii  of  the  whole  body  of  Chinese  literature,  iti  the  disirracefiii 
hope  of  destroying  all  tracps  of  Chinese  history  previous  to  the  com 
tnencement  of  his  dynasty !  The  works  of  Confucius  were  alone  «Rcrett'd" 
by  some  man  of  well-directed  mind,  and  were  found,  years  after  the  em- 
peror's death,  by  some  workmen  employed  in  repairing  a  house. 

On  the  death  of  Che-Whang-te,  his  son  Urh-she,  less  politic  or  less 
powerful  than  his  father,  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  new  outbreaks 
among  the  princes  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  nobles 
and  lieutenants  of  the  emperor.  Whether  leaguing  against  the  commands 
of  the  emperor,  or  assailing  each  other,  they  filled  the  land  with  strife- 
entire  cities  were  in  some  cases  destroyed,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
empire  seemed  at  hand  ;  when  there  arose  in  the  land  one  of  those  men 
of  iron  nerve  and  hand  who  never  fail  to  appear  during  great  revoiuijons 
and  always  precisely  when  the  myriad-evils  of  anarchy  can  only  be  pnt 
an  end  to  by  a  man  who  possesses  the  talents  of  the  soldier  joined  to  the 
will  of  the  despot.  Lien  Pang,  the  man  in  question,  was  originally  the 
captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  notorious  in  that  character  alike  for  his 
boldness  and  success.  The  distracted  state  of  the  country  opened  the 
way  to  his  joining  the  profession  of  a  leader  of  free  lances  to  that  of  a 
robber,  and,  at  first  in  alliance  with  some  of  the  princes,  and  subsequent. 
ly  in  opposition  to  all  of  them  in  succession,  he  fought  so  ably  that  he 
subdued  the  whole  empire,  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Kaon-te,  and  as- 
cended the  throne,  thus  founding  the  Hang  dynasty.  Though  thus  siin. 
cessfnl  within,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Huns  ;  and  so  far  was  his 
usual  success  from  attending  him  in  his  endeavours  to  free  the  empire 
from  them,  that  he  bought  their  quietness  with  many  and  costly  presents 
which  on  his  death  and  the  succession  of  his  son  was  changed  to  a  stip- 
ulated annual  tribute. 

During  several  years  there  were  no  events  worth  recording  in  the  his- 
tory of  China ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Woo-te,  the  empire  was  assailed  bv  a 
succession  of  misfortunes  and  calamities.  Owing  to  a  long  continuance 
of  heavy  rains  the  Hoang-ho  river  burst  its  banks,  sweeping  away  every 
thing  in  its  path,  and  causing  a  destruction,  not  only  of  property  but  also 
of  human  life,  that  was  truly  terrible.  During  the  same  reign  the  culti- 
vated  lands  were  left  completely  bare  by  the  invasion  of  a  vast  army  o( 
those  destructive  creatures,  locusts;  and  a  fire  occurred  in  the  capital 
which  burned  property  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  was  only  extinguished 
after  it  had  consumed  a  great  portion  of  the  city,  including  almost  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  palace.  To  counterbalance  these  great  natiomd 
calamities,  this  reign  had  one  piece  of  good  fortune  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence. The  Huns  had  made  their  appearance  again  in  vast  numbers; 
they  were  completely  routed  in  a  great  battle,  by  the  Chinese  under  thf'ir 
general,  Wei-sing,  who  took  many  thousands  of  prisoners,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  tents,  stores,  and  baggage  of  these  nomadic  plunderers. 
So  thoroughly  humbled  were  the  Huns  on  this  occasion,  that  for  very 
many  years  they  did  not  again  make  their  appearance ;  they  even  paid 
homage  to  the  emperor,  Senen-Te,  against  whom,  however,  Ihey  b'oke 
out  as  fiercely  as  ever  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 

In  the  first  year  of  'he  Christian  era  Ping-te  ascended  the  imperid 
throne.  He  only  reigned  about  five  years,  and  being  a  weak  prince,  was 
even  during  that  period  rather  the  nominal  than  the  real  emperor,  for  both 
he  and  the  empire  were  completely  ruled  by  Wang-mang,  a  prince  of 
great  energy,  who,  on  the  death  of  Ping-te,  took  actual  possession  of  the 
throne,  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  virtual  owner.  Many  princes  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  displaced  dynasty;  but  though  they  perpetually 
made  war  upon  the  able  usurper,  he  kept  possession  of  the  throne  djrim! 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    Wang-mang  d'ed  a.  d.  23,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Hwa(^-yang-weng ;  ho  died  in  a.  d.  58,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kwang- 
Woo.  This  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  accoinii  of  the  introcluclion 
into  Ctiina,  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Eastern  India,  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religion.  In  the  year  89,  and  the  reign  of  Ho-te,  the  Tartars,  who 
as  well  as  the  Huns  and  the  Cochins,  were  the  perpetual  pest  of  Chin?., 
again  made  their  appearance.  They  were  worsted  in  several  encounters, 
and  many  thousands  of  them  perished.  They  were  driven,  broken  and 
dispirited,  to  the  Caspian,  and  only  then  escaped  owing  to  the  fear  with 
whicli  the  mere  prospect  of  a  loiig  voyage  inspired  the  Chinese.  For 
several  years  after  this  event  the  affairs  of  China  were  in  a  very  pitiable 
state;  the  Tartars,  returning  again  and  again,  added  by  their  ravages  to 
the  distress  caused  by  bad  seasons;  and  just  under  those  very  circum- 
stances  which  made  the  rule  of  a  vigorous  and  able  man  more  than  ever 
desirable,  it,  singularly  enough,  chanced  that  reign  after  reign  fell  to  the 
lot  of  mere  children,  in  whose  names  the  kingdom  was  of  course  gov 
erned  by  the  court  favourites  of  the  existing  empress ;  the  high  trust  o. 
the  favourite  arising  naturally  more  from  the  empress'  favour  than  foi 
his  fitness  or  integrity.  Drought,  famine,  plague,  and  the  frequent  curse 
of  foreign  invasion,  made  this  part  of  Chinese  history  truly  latnentablo. 

Ill  the  year  220,  the  empire  was  divided  into  three,  and  with  the  usual 
cfTect  of  divided  rule  in  neighbours  between  whom  nature  has  placed  no 
boundary  of  sea,  or  rock,  or  impracticable  desert.  In  the  yea'  288,  the 
emperor  Woo-te  succeeded  in  again  uniting  the  states  into  one  empire. 
He  died  about  two  years  later,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hwuy-te,  who 
reigned  seventeen  years,  but  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties,  and  conse- 
quently much  disliked.  The  history  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  years,  terminating  a.  d.  420,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words — 
confusion,  pillage,  and  slaughter.  Either  native  generals  and  native  ar- 
mies fought,  or  the  fierce  Hun  and  still  fiercer  Tartar  carried  death  and 
dismay  throughout  the  empire.  Years  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  at 
lei;gih  inclined  the  more  important  among  the  native  competitors  to  peace, 
and  two  empires  were  formed — the  northern  and  southern— the  Nan  and 
the  Yuh-chow. 

Lew-yii,  or  Woo-te,  emperor  of  the  southern  empire,  though  he  was 
far  superior  in  the  wealthiness  of  his  shnre  to  the  prince  of  the  north, 
vas  originally  the  orphan  of  parents  of  low  rank,  who  left  him  in  circum- 
stances of  such  destitution,  that  his  youth  was  supported  by  the  actual 
charity  of  an  old  woman,  who  reared  him  as  her  own  son.  As  soon  as 
be  was  old  enough  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  subsequently  made  his 
way  to  the  empire  by  a  succession  of  murders  upon  members  of  the 
ro.\>il  family,  including  the  emperor  Kung  te,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty.  Lew-yn,  or  Woo-te,  compelled  that  unfortunate  monarch 
pub'irly  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  The  prison  of  deposed  kings  is  pro- 
verbinlly  synonymous  with  their  grave.  The  case  of  Kung-te  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  he  was  put  to  death  by  poison.  Woo-te 
(lied  in  422  ;  his  son,  Ying- Yang- Wang  succeeded  him,  but  was  speedily 
deposed  in  favour  of  Wan-te.  This  prince  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Buddhist  doctrines,  which  in  the  northern  dominions,  where  the  prince 
just  at  that  time  was  possessed  of  far  more  power  than  his  southern 
brother,  proceeded  still  more  harshly.  All  Buddhists  were  banished ; 
the  Oiiddhisi  temples  burned,  and  many  priests  put  to  death  or  cruelly 
tortured  and  mutilated. 

Wan-te,  learned  himself,  was  a  great  friend  and  promoter  of  learning. 
Several  colleges  were  founded  by  him,  and  his  exertions  in  this  respect 
were  the  more  valuable,  as  they  were  imi:ated  by  the  prince  of  the  north. 
Wan-te  having  sharply  reproved  his  son  Lew  Chaou,  for  some  miscon- 
duct, and  threatened  to  disinherit  him,  the  son  brutally  murdered  him  at 
>lieiiistigation  of  a  bonze  or  priest,  who  represented  that  act  as  the  only 
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means  of  I'  •vi'iiting  the  fiUliir's  llireal  from  being  carried  into  eff'-ct 
The  guili  of  1m nil  the  prince  rind  his  priestly  instigator  met  with  its  fiuinj 
reward.  Lcw-sentii,  half-brother  to  the  prince,  raised  a  powerful  armv 
and  attacked  Lew  Chnou,  who  with  his  whole  family  were  belieaded  aiiJ 
all  hJB  paliiccs  razed  to  the  pround.  Fei-le  King-Ho  has  been  apilv 
enough  compared  to  the  Cains  Caligula  of  Itome  ;  bloodshed  appeared  to 
be  his  greatest  delight ;  to  bo  privileged  to  approach  him  was  ul  the  same 
time  to  he  in  constant  peril  of  being  butchered  ;  and  he  was  no  less  ob 
scene  than  cruel,  an  immense  and  gorgeously  decorated  hall  beini;  built 
by  him,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  most  disgusting  and  frantic  oraies 
The  reien  of  so  foul  a  monster  could  not  be  otherwise  than  short  The 
very  oflTicers  of  his  palaite  could  not  tolerate  his  conduct,  and  in  ilu;  yeai 
following  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  dispatched  by  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  his  pahice. 

Ming-te  Tae-che  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  4CG.  What  he  miolit 
have  proved  if  his  accession  had  been  unopposed  we  can  but  guess-  b'ut 
being  opposed,  he  was  aroused  to  a  rage  perfectly  ungovernable.  Thuse 
of  his  relatives  who  aclually  took  up  arms  against  him  were  not  mure 
hateful  than  those  of  them  who  did  not,  and  many  of  the  latter  were  put 
to  death  by  him.  His  whole  reign  was  passed  in  warfare  with  one  or 
more  of  the  princes  of  his  family.  This  state  of  things  lasted  fur  neHrly 
six  years,  and  caused  so  much  misery  to  the  people,  that  there  would 
have  been  a  general  rising  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  him,  but  for  his 
opportune  death.  Anarchy  and  war  marked  the  two  following  reigns,  of 
Chwang-yu-wang,  and  Shun-te;  the  former  was  dispatched  by  a  eunuch 
employed  by  an  aspiring  general,  who  also  compelled  Shu';  telo  abdicate 
in  his  favour,  and  soon  afterwards  assassinated  him.  In  4<-J  the  aspirinc 
and  reckless  general,  Seawu-Taduchiiig,  ascended  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Kaou-teiiow;  he  reigned  but  two  years,  and  the  succeeding 
princes  of  this  dynasty,  Tsi,  which  terminated  in  502,  were  engnged  in 
continual  war  with  the  prince  of  the  north,  but  performed  neither  war- 
like nor  peaceful  services  to  merit  notice. 

A  new  dynasty,  the  Leang,  was  now  commenced  by  Woote,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  .50'J.  Under  him  the  old  wars  between  the  iiortliern 
and  southern  empires  were  continued.  Ncve.theless,  though  warlike  and 
active  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  showed  himself  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  patron  of  learning.  He  revived  some  learned  establishments 
that  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  founded  some  new  ones ;  but  probably  the 
most  important  service  that  he  did  it  was  that  of  publicly  teaching  in 
person.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  such  a  prince  was  not  better  skill- 
ed in  .he  art?  of  war,  as  then  practised,  than  in  studious  lore;  but  his  ex- 
ample tended  to  make  learning  fashionable,  and  he  may  therefore  be  said 
to  have  afforded  it  the  greatest  encouragement-  Whatever  his  actual  at- 
tainments, his  love  of  study  seems  to  have  been  both  deep  and  sincere; 
for  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  he  abiindoiied  the 
pomp  and  power  of  the  throne,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  with  the  avow- 
ed  intention  of  devoting  the  remaindi  r  of  his  life  to  study.  This,  bow- 
ever,  had  such  mischievous  effect  upon  public  affairs,  that  the  principal 
mandarins  compelled  him  to  quit  his  peaceful  retirement  and  re-asrend 
the  throne;  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  strife  and  tumult,  whicii 
eventually  broke  his  heart.  His  son  and  successor  had  scarcely  com- 
menced his  reign,  when  he  was  put  to  death,  and  succeeaed  by  Yuente. 
This  emperor  also  was  fond  of  retirement  and  study,  and  greatly  neglect- 
ed the  affairs  of  his  empire,  which,  distracted  as  it  constantly  was  by  the 
violence  and  intrigues  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  required  a  stern  and 
vigorous  attention. 

Shin-pan-seen,  who  was  not  only  a  prince  of  the  empire,  but  also  prime 
minister  to  the  emperor,  raised  a  rebellioa  against  his  confiding  and  peace 
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fulmaiter»  whose  first  intiiniition  of  his  danger  wns  oiven  to  him  hy  the 
(ie'ce  shouts  of  the  rebel  force  at  the  very  galfs  of  his  pahice,  Cn  hcnr- 
inu  tlioso  boding  gouiids,  llie  emperor,  awakened  from  his  delicious  rev- 
eries, calmly  closed  the  book  he  had  been  so  intent  upon,  put  on  his  ar- 
mour, and  ascei  ded  the  ramparts.  A  single  glance  showed  him  that  it 
waa  too  late  for  resistance;  he  returned  to  his  library,  and,  setting  fire  lu 
it  abandoned  his  sword,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Tiiu  library  of 
th'ii  unfortunate  monarch,  who  would  probably  have  been  both  powerful 
and  glorious  had  he  ruled  over  a  less  divided  and  turbulent  people,  is  said 
to  have  contained  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes;  an  immense 
n  imber  to  have  been  collected  even  by  royalty  at  such  a  time  and  among 
such  a  people.  The  next  emperor  worthy  of  any  mention,  however 
slight,  is  Wan-te,  whose  short  reign  was  so  vigorous,  prudent,  and  sue- 
cessfuK  ihat  he  must  be  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
reunion  which  occurred  soon  after  his  death  between  the  northern 
and  southern  empires.  He  died  in  5C6,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Pe-tsung,  who  was  speedily  dethroned  by  his  uncle  and  the  empress 
dowager. 

The  throne  was  then  filled  by  Suen-te.  During  his  short  reigii,  of  less 
than  three  years,  he  fought  boldly  and  constantly  against  his  opponents, 
and  did  much  towards  prumoling  the  fast  approaching  union  of  the  two 
empires.  On  the  death  of  8uen-(e,  in  the  year  569,  he  was  succeeded  by 
How  Chow,  a  mere  sensualist  and  idler,  whose  debauchery  and  indolence 
disgusted  and  angered  his  people  more,  probably,  than  hardier  and  more 
active  vices  would,  even  though  they  had  been  productive  of  a  fiercer  and 
more  obvious  kind  of  tyranny.  A  powerful  and  warlike  noble,  Yang- 
keen,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaflTected  nobles  and  their  followers 
and  laid  siege  to  the  imperial  city.  The  inhabitants,  who.  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  even  more  disgusted  with  the  eflTeminacy  and  profligacy  they 
had  witnessed,  than  the  beseigcrs,  threw  open  the  gates  almost  without  9 
Etrufcgle.  The  immediate  advisers  of  the  emperor  and  the  notoriuus  com- 
panions of  his  prollijfate  revels  were  sternly  put  to  death,  and  search  was 
then  made  for  the  emperor.  That  cowardly  sensualist  had  taken  refuge 
with  all  his  family  in  a  dry  well,  whence  ho  was  dragged  out  half  dead 
with  terror,  and  expecting  no  less  than  instant  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  rebel  leader.  But  Yang-keen,  cither  in  mercy,  or  with  the 
politic  view  of  placing  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  other  pre- 
tenders that  might  arise,  spared  both  him  and  his  family. 

On  usurping  the  throne,  a.  d.  b7'2,  Yang-keen's  very  first  act  was  to 
consolidate  the  northern  empire  with  the  southern.  In  this  he  found  lit- 
tle difficulty.  Wei,  the  last  really  great  prince  of  the  northern  empire, 
was  both  so  well  able  to  war,  and  so  little  inclined  to  do  so  without  oc- 
casion, that  he  made  his  state  at  once  feared  without,  and  peaceful  and 
prosperous  within.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  own  mother,  a  woman  of 
high  but  cruel  spirit,  and  of  great  talents  but  most  restless  disposition. 
Both  she,  while  she  acted  as  regent  to  her  grandson,  and  the  latter  when 
he  had  taken  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  plunged  the 
state  into  all  the  venomous  and  mischevious  wars  of  the  imperial  prin- 
ces; and  this  fatal  departure  from  the  peaceful  polity  of  the  former  ruler, 
and  the  absence  of  any  improvement  in  his  military  power,  struck  a  blow 
at  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  northern  empire,  which,  after  a  separate 
<>xistence  of  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  was  re-annexed  to  the  south- 
em  empire,  almost  witliuut  at,  effort. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Yano-keck  having  been  so  successful  in  obtaining  the  throne  and  con- 
Eolidating  the  empire,  turned  his  attention  to  restraining  the  violence  and 
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Ilia  rppnlalion  for  skill,  valour,  and  firninpns 
Hold  mid  rnpiicious  as  Ihe  'larlarg  wiire,  idcv 


rapine  oftlin  Tartar  cliicfs, 

hero  dill  hitn  i;ood  service,  ddiu  mui  rHpauniua  ns  mt;  lanars  wi^ri*  thev 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  cliarm-titr  of  the  moiiareh  whom  they  now  had 
to  deal  Willi,  to  hopd  that  he  would  overlook  any  of  the  nilvaiit;ij{t!j  he 
possessi'd.  They  professed  ihemsflves  desiroim  rather  of  his  friendghiD 
than  his  enmity  ;  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  what  llicy  called  ihejr 
amity,  hni  what  would  have  been  far  more  correctly  teniiLd  their  terror 
they  wriil  so  far  as  to  pay  him  homage.  With  his  usual  shrewd  policy' 
Yanjf-kcen  gave  one  of  the  imperial  princesses  in  marriage  to  the  priiin.' 
pal  Tartar  chief.  Nor  was  he  ill-rewarded  for  the  facility  with  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  substitute  alliance  for  strife.  During  hit)  reign  his 
people  remained  free  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  pre. 
viously  been  as  frequent  as  the  natural  tempests,  and  fur  more  destructive! 

On  the  death  of  Yanukeen,  in  fi04,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  sirHngJcd 
by  a  younger  brother,  Yangte,  who,  havinjf  committed  the  fratricide  jiiid 
removed  all  other  obstacles  from  his  path,  ascended  the  throne  in  cos, 
The  means  by  which  this  prince  obtained  the  throne,  common  as  siicli 
means  are  in  despotic  and  but  partially  civilized  nntioiiA,  deserve  all  the 
detestation  that  we  can  bestow  upon  them  ;  but  if  he  obtained  the  throne 
shamefully,  he  filled  it  well.  Though  eminently  a  man  of  taste  and  plea. 
Bure,  ho  was  no  less  a  man  of  judijineiit,  enterprise,  and  energy.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  formed  extensive  gardens,  which  for  magnitude 
and  tastefulness  were  never  before  witnessed  in  China ;  ami  in  thenegar. 
dens  it  was  his  chief  delij^ht  to  ride,  attended  by  a  retinue  uf  a  thousand 
ladies,  splendidly  attired,  who  amused  him  with  vocal  and  instruintntiil 
music,  and  with  dancing  and  feats  of  grace  and  agility  on  horseback, 
This  luxurious  habit  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  paying  great  at- 
tention to  the  solid  improvements  of  which  China  at  that  time  stood  so 
much  in  need.  It  would  be  idle  to  remark  upon  the  importance  (to  Imth 
the  prosperity  and  the  civilization  of  a  people)  of  good  and  nuincrinis 
means  of  communication  between  all  the  extremities  of  their  land.  Many 
of  his  canals  and  bridges  still  exist,  as  proofs  both  of  his  zeal  and  judg- 
ment in  this  most  important  department  of  the  duty  of  a  ruler,  but  Ins 
talents,  encriry,  and  accomplishments,  coulJ  not  save  him;  he  had  been 
on  a  tour,  not  improbably  with  a  view  to  some  new  improvement  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  when  he  was  assassinated.  This  melancholy  event, 
it  seems  probable,  arose  from  the  successful  artifices  of  Le-yuen:  he  was 
both  powerful  and  disaffected ;  had  previously  signalized  himself  by  th« 
most  factions  conduct,  and  immediately  after  the  assassination,  put  him- 
self forward  to  place  Kingte  upon  the  vacant  throne.  What  mutive  Le- 
yuen  had  in  making  this  man  the  mere  puppet  of  sovereignty  for  a  brief 
time  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  King-te  h.id  scarce- 
ly ascended  the  throne,  before  Le-yuen  caused  him  to  be  strangled  and 
assumed  the  sovereign  power  himself. 

It  is  strange  that  ill-acquired  power  is  sometimes  used  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  as  though  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  it  the  evil  portion  oi 
the  posessor's  nature  had  been  exhausted.  Le-yuen,  or  rather  Kaou-tsoo, 
which  name  he  took  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  a  remarkable  inst<ince 
of  this.  Nothing  could  be  more  sanguinary  or  unscrupulous  than  the 
course  by  which  he  became  master  of  the  empire ;  nothing  could  be  bra- 
ver, mure  politic,  or,  as  regarded  his  internal  administration,  milder,  than 
his  conduct  after  he  had  obtained  it.  For  some  years  previous  to  his 
usurpation,  the  Tartars  had  returned  to  their  old  practice  of  making  in- 
cursions into  the  northern  parts  of  China,  on  some  portion  of  which  tht:y 
hud  actually  proceeded  to  settle  themselves.  Kaou  tsoo  attacked  them 
with  great  spirit,  and  in  many  severe  enga^rements  made  surh  slaughiei 
among  thein  as  to  impress  them  with  a  salutary  fear  of  pushing  their  en- 
croachmeuts  farther.      Looking  with  a  politic  and  prescient  eye  at  tlit 
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lUicof  oilior  iiJitions,  Kiioutsoo  was  extrcm«'ly  nnxioiis  about  that  tia 
juUr  ■""'  f''f'>''"""»  P'ople,  ihi)  Turks,  who  about  tho  commt'iicenient  o' 
bin  rciun  hciriiii  lo  Iw  very  iroublefoine  in  Asia.  D\vKlliii(r  bt'lw«c;n  the 
Caspian  st'ii  and  Ihe  rivi.T  llypmiig,  the  Turks  were  a  sylviui  pft)|)le,  bar- 
dy,  and  liviiii;  chuHy  upon  the  spoils  of  ibo  chasi!.  Thus  prepared  by 
their  way  of  life  to  the  hardships  of  war,  and  haviny;  their  eupidity  exci- 
ted by  the  rich  booty  of  the  earavaiis,  which  Ihey  oci:a»ioiiiillv  rushed 
uputifroin  their  peninsular  lairtu  plunder,  this  people  eiiiild  not  'ail  to  ho 
otherwise  than  terrible,  when,  under  a  bravo  and  pcdiiic  h.-ader,  they 
went  forih  to  the  coiniuest  of  nations  instead  of  the  pillage  of  a  caravan, 
mid  appeared  as  a  great  multitude  instead  of  a  mere  isolated  handful  of 
robbers.  To  China  they  were  especially  hateful  and  iiiisihievous  ;  for 
they  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  I'ersians,  with  whom  just  at  that 
liiDO,  fiir  tlie  most  valuable  part  of  Chinese  eoinmerce  was  carried  on. 
The  Persians  fell  before  the  i'urkish  power,  and  that  restless  power  en- 
dcavuured  to  push  their  conquests  into  China.  It  might  probably  have 
iffected  this  had  a  ditferent  man  ruled  the  empire;  but  the  ein[)eror not 
merely  repulsed  them  from  his  ow  n  territory,  but  chastised  the  disatl'ected 
ThibFlmns  who  had  aided  them  and  |tuslicd  forward  into  China,  whence  he 
expelled  the  Turks.  After  a  victorious  and  active  reign  of  twenty-two 
ve»r8  Slid  a  few  months,  this  brave  and  politic  emperor  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Chun-tsung,  whose  effeminacy  was  the  more  glaringly 
disgraceful  from  contrast  with  the  brave  and  active  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  single  act  for  which  his  historian  gave  him  any  credit,  is 
thatuf  having  made  it  necessary  for  the  literati,  who  by  this  time  exer- 
cised pretty  nearly  as  much  iiitlucuce  in  both  private  and  public  affairs  in 
China  as  the  clergy  did  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  to  sustain  a 
rather  severe  public  examinatimi. 

Of  the  next  seventeen  monarchs  of  China  there  is  literally  nothing  re- 
corded that  is  worthy  of  transcript  ;  nor  during  their  reigns  did  anything 
ofmuaieiit  occur  to  (/hina  beyond  the  civil  dissensions,  which  were  fre- 
quent, and  indeed  inevitable,  in  a  country  where  effeminate  princes  com- 
milled  their  power  to  intriguing  eunuchs,  who  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
prevent  a  resumption  of  it,  by  the  dagger  or  the  poisoned  cup.  Chwang- 
tsung,  son  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  founded  the  How-'I'ang  dynasty, 
ind,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  was  a  bright  contrast  to  his 
predecessors.  He  had  from  mere  boyhood  shared  the  perils  and  hard 
ships  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  many  of  his  expeditions 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  gave  every  promise  of  being  the 
greatest  monarch  China  ever  saw.  In  his  apparel  and  diet  he  emulated 
the  frugality  ul'the  meanest  peasant  and  the  plainest  of  his  troops.  Lest 
he  should  indulge  in  more  sleep  than  nature  actually  required,  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  no  other  bed  than  the  bare  ground,  and,  as  if  this 
luxurious  way  of  lying  might  lead  him  to  vvaste  in  sleep  any  of  that  pre- 
cious time  of  which  he  was  a  most  rigid  economist,  ne  had  a  bell  so 
fastened  to  his  person,  that  it  rang  on  his  attempting  to  turn  round,  so 
loudly  as  to  awaken  him,  and  after  it  did  so  he  immediately  rose,  to  re- 
pose no  mure  until  his  usual  hour  on  the  ensuing  night.  Kxtremes  are 
proverbially  said  to  meet ;  but  certainly  one  would  never  have  suspected 
that  80  Spartan  a  youth  would  have  heralded  a  manhood  of' exceeding 
luxury  and  even  licentiousness.  But  so  it  was ;  his  companions  were 
among  the  most  profane  wassailers  in  his  empire,  and  he  emulated 
their  conduct.  Yet  though  he  departed  from  the,  perliaps,  too  rigid  se- 
>eri;y  of  his  manners,  he  whs  to  the  last  a  brave  and  active  mun,  and 
was  slain  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  a  battle  fought  in  9'i6.  having 
in  spile  of  tiome  personal  defects  of  character  already  noted,  been  on 
Ihe  whc*e  one  of  tho  most  respectable  of  all  thd  native  Chinese  empe- 
rors 
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The  ni'xt  wan  Minjf-tHiing,  w)io  Tcigncd  for  only  seven  yenri.  Dm 
if  his  rt'ijjii  wiiH  short  it  wns  activn  and  bciieflront  j  and  if  ihere  iire  mnnv 
greatrr  namcit  in  tho  imperial  annuls,  thorn  ii  not  one  more  beloved.  Hit 
people  iDoki'd  upon  him  nst  a  parent,  and  hit  whole  rei^n  leemt,  in  fact 
to  have  bocii  Ihe  expresgion  and  achievement  of  atrulyliind  and  'paU'riial 
feeling,  lie  died  in  M3,  with  a  chnracler  greater  monarchs  miiflii  envv 
Min-te  unci  ceded  to  the  throne  in  933.  lie  only  reigned  one  year;  but 
in  that  very  iirief  spare  of  time  he  contrived  to  deserve,  if  noi  to  obtnin 
the  exi'<rali(in  of  the  Chineac  women,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  up  to 
the  present  hour.  He  it  was  who  established  the  truly  barbarous  prac- 
tiee  of  confining  the  feet  of  female  children  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
toes  arc  bcni  completely  under  the  soles  of  tlie  feet,  which  are,  it  is  true 
rendered  very  diminutive  in  appearance  by  this  abominable  mellioil,  but 
are  at  tho  same  time  rendered  almost  useless.  The  loitering  and  awk- 
ward gait  of  tho  women  would  be  sufficient  to  make  this  practice  deiipr. 
ving  of  all  abhorrence  as  a  matter  of  taste  merely,  but  when  we  cnnsjiitr 
the  cxqinsitc  torture  which  the  unhappy  creatures  must  have  siiffend in 
cirllioiid,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  such  a  practice  should  so  long  jmvp 
existed  in  any  nalton  possessing  even  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization. 

Min-lc  died  in  !)34,  in  the  first  yearof  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Fci  Tci,  who  paid  the  fearful  price  of  fratricide  for  tho  throne.  He  po,. 
scsscd,  It  would  seem,  a  gre.it  share  of  merely  animal  courage,  and  like 
the  uciKTality  of  persons  who  do  so,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  exceed' 
iiig  barbarity.  Kven  the  Chinese,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  despotism 
in  all  Its  varieties  of  misrule,  could  not  endure  the  excess  and  wiuilon. 
ncHS  of  his  cruelly.  A  formidable  revolt  broke  out ;  and  finding  hiniscK 
hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  abandoned  every  moment  by  his  troops, 
he  collected  the  whole  of  his  family  together,  and,  like  another  Sardanjip' 
alus,  set  fire  to  his  palace — his  wealth,  his  family,  and  himself  being  eon 
sumed  in  the  flames.  Kaoutse  now  ascended  the  throne,  being  the  first 
of  the  llowtsin  dynasty.  He  was  more  the  nominal  than  the  real  mon- 
arch, his  minister,  Uung-taieu,  usurping  a  more  than  imperial  power. 
The  minister,  in  fact,  is  in  every  way  more  worthy  of  mention  than  the 
monarch,  for  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts  the  invention  of 
printing  ironi  blocks  was  a  boon  conferred  by  him  upon  China  in  the  year 
937.  Uoth  this  reign  and  that  of  Chuh-te,  which  closed  this  short-lived 
dynasty,  were  occupied  in  perpetual  battling  with  the  restless  Tartars, 
who  for  ages  seem  to  have  had  an  instinctive  certainty  of  having,  sooner 
or  later,  the  rule  of  China,  as  the  reward  of  their  determined  and  pertina- 
cious inroads. 

In  960,  Kung-te,  a  child  of  onlv  six  years  of  age,  being  upon  the  throne, 
the  people  arose  and  demanded  his  abdication.  Of  maternal  and  eunuch 
misgovcrnment  they  certainly  had  for  centuries  past  had  abundant  expe- 
rience. Mow  far  the  successful  aspirant  to  the  throne  was  concerned  in 
rousing  their  fears  into  activity  and  fervour  does  not  appear;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  revolt  against  the  infant  emperor,  and  the  election  of 
(Miaou-quang-yin  as  his  successor,  were  events  in  which  the  people  show- 
ed (Treat  unanimity  of  feeling.  This  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty  1id 
not  comnienco  his  reign  under  the  most  promising  circumstances;  fornii 
tlic  ccremrtnial  of  his  acceptance  of  the  throne,  he  actually  ascended  in  ,i 
state  (if  intoxication.  Nevertheless,  this  prince,  who  on  his  elevation  to 
the  tbronc  took  the  name  of  Taou-tsoo,  was  in  reality  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Chinese  monarchs,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  domestic  ruler.  The  ini- 
beci'ity  or  infancy  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  pernicious  habit 
into  which  others  fell  of  leaving  the  actual  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  eunuchs,  and  other  corrupt  favorites,  had  caused  the  court 
expenses  as  well  as  the  court  retinue  to  be  swelled  to  a  shameful  extint. 
The  new   emperor,  immediately  after  his  accession,  caused  the  must 
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riKid  nnquiry  to  bo  made  into  tho  expenses  of  the  i 
leiiortifo  was  abolished,  imil  every  unfuir  charifo 


stato  ;  and  every  use 
Icfioini'O  was  luiiiiiBiHHj,  HUH  ovury  uiiiiiir  ciiarj^n  stitriily  iitid  promptly 
ilisiilloweil.  Ill  cirticiing  this  great  anil  importiint  reform,  tho  oii;|  <!or 
derivi'il  111)  small  benertt  from  having  formerly  boon  a  private  person, 
ijjiithiit  c:ipiicity  he  no  doubt  would  have  tho  opportunity  to  notu  any 
abuses  wliieti  could  never  be  discovered  by  tho  emperor  or  any  of  the 
imperial  princes.  His  frugality  seems  to  have  been  as  imparlial  as  it 
WHS  wise;  for  lhou){h  he  raised  his  family,  fur  four  gencrutiono,  to  the 
rank  of  imperial  prineos,  ho  at  tho  same  time  insisted  upon  their  being 
ciHiteiit  with  tho  most  moderate  revenue  that  was  at  all  consistent  with 
(heir  rank. 

W'liiMi  WO  bear  in  mind  tho  long  and  indefatigable  endeavours  of  the 
Tartars  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  interior  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
couple  that  fact  with  their  now  leaguing  with  the  Chinese  rovolters 
igaiiisl  the  new  emperor,  wo  shall  not  be  presumptuous  if  we  adirin  that 
the  opposition  to  Inin  was  in  fact  more  foreign  than  native.  Tlio  empe> 
rnr  made  iinincnso  levies  of  men  throughout  tho  provinces  that  were 
fiilhful  tu  liim,  and  marched  against  his  enemies.  The  subsequent  con- 
Hiots  were  dreadful;  tho  troops  of  the  prince  of  Ilan  well  knosving  that 
ihey  liad  little  mercy  to  hope  for  if  taken  prisoners,  fought  with  the  fury 
and  obsliiirtcy  of  despair,  and  they  were  well  seconded  by  tho  Tartars. 
Thuusands  fell  in  each  engagement;  and  though  the  emperor  was  a 
warrior  and  a  brave  one,  he  is  said  to  have  often  subsetiuentiy  shed  tears 
at  the  mere  rcmembran(;e  of  the  bliMidshed  he  witnessed  durmg  this  war. 
The  overwhelming  levies  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps,  that  "  tower  of 
strength,"  the  royal  name,  which  the  adverse  faction  wanted;  made  him 
completely  successful.  Having  put  down  this  opposition,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded against  the  puiice  of  Choo,  wliom  he  captured  and  deprived  of 
his  dominions.  Among  the  millions  of  souls  whom  he  thus  added  to  his 
subjects  was  an  extremely  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  This  he 
furiliwith  incorporated  with  his  own,  and  thus  strengthened  in  force, 
niHri'lied  against  Kyang-Nan  and  southern  Han.  Here  again  he  was 
completely  successful,  and  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Mongols  of  Leaonlung,  who  had  joined  the  princo  of  Han  in 
ihefuriner  war;  but  the  issue  of  this  expedition  was  still  uncertain  when 
the  emperor  died.  Though  engaged  in  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  this  emperor  was  attentive  to  the  internal  state  of  his  em- 
pire. When  not  actually  in  the  field  he  was  at  all  times  accessible  ;  to 
the  humblest  as  to  the  highest  the  gates  of  the  imperial  palace  were  open, 
md  in  giving  his  decision  he  knew  no  distinction  between  the  mandarin 
and  the  poor  labourer.  This  conduct  in  his  military  and  civic  atTairs, 
produced  him  the  enviable  character  of  being  the  "  terror  of  his  enemies 
and  'ho  delight  of  his  subjects." 

Tiie-tsung,  son  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  whose  warlike  measures  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out,  and  whose  warlike  character  and  abilities  he  to  a  great  extent  inher- 
ited. During  his  entire  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war ;  now  with  the 
Mongols,  at  that  time  the  most  threatening  of  all  the  enemie:!  of 
the  empire,  and  now  with  this  or  that  refractory  native  prince.  It  is 
strange  that  the  emperors  never  thought,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  of 
thepulicy  of  concentrating  their  forces  upon  the  positions  of  individual 
princes,  and  on  every  decisive  advantage  demanding  such  a  contribution 
in  money  as  would  effectually  impoverish  him  ;  at  tho  same  time  demand- 
ing as  hostages  not  only  some  of  the  more  important  of  his  own  family, 
but  of  all  the  other  great  families  connected  with  him.  These  measures, 
thouijh  severe  upon  individuals,  would  have  been  merciful  as  regards  the 
[treat  mass  of  both  contending  parties.  After  twenty-one  years  of  al- 
luott  perpetual  warfare,  with  many  successes  and  comparatively  few  de- 
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feats,  Tae-tsung  died,  in  997,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  only  lesi 
honorable  tlian  that  of  his  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  he  paid  less  coiislant 
and  minute  alteiilion  to  the  internal  order  of  the  empire  and  the  indi- 
vidual welfare  of  his  subjects. 

Chin-tsuiiij  now  succeeded  to  the  empire,  a  prince  whose  character 
and  conduct  strangely  contrasted  with  those  of  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors. The  bonzes  or  priests,  were  tlie  only  persons  who  had 
reason  to  like  him  ;  and  even  their  liking,  excited  though  it  was  by  per- 
sonal  advantage,  must  have  been  mixed  with  no  slight  feeling  of  contempt 
There  was  no  tale  that  they  could  tell  him  which  was  too  exlravairaiit 
for  i.is  implicit  belief;  no  command  too  absurd  for  his  unqualified  ob'edi. 
cuce.  Every  morning  the  imperial  zany  was  busied  in  relating  his  over- 
night dreams,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  bonzes  took  especial 
care  to  interpret  those  dreams  so  as  to  tend  to  confirm  the  weak-iniiidej 
and  hypochondriac  monarch  in  his  fatuous  course,  and  to  make  that 
course  as  profitable  as  possible  to  themselves  individually,  and  as  favourable 
as  possible  to  theii  order  at  large.  The  warlike  and  shrewd  Tartars  speed- 
ily perceived  the  difference  betwixt  an  emperor  who  divided  his  time  be- 
tween dreaming  and  listening  to  the  interpretationsof  his  dreams— leaving 
the  empire  and  its  vast  complicated  interests  to  the  care,  or  carelessness  of 
eunuchs  and  time-servers — and  the  warlike  and  clear-headed  emperors 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  during  the  two  preceding  reigns.  They 
poured  in  upon  the  empire  with  a  fury  proportioned  to  the  inelTective  re- 
sistance they  anticipated,  and  their  shrewd  conjectures  were  amply 
justified  by  the  event.  Resistance,  indeed,  was  made  to  them  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  but  instead  of  their  being  driven  beyond  the  frontiers  wiili  a 
message  of  mourning  to  thousands  of  Tartar  families,  'heir  absence  was 
purchased.  Great  stores  of  both  money  and  silk  were  paid  to  them  by 
order  of  the  Chinese  court,  which,  like  the  Roman,  when  Rome  had  be- 
come  utterly  degenerate,  was  fain  to  purchase  the  peace  it  dared  or 
could  not  battle  for.  Ying-tsung,  Shin-lsung,  and  Hwiiy-tsung,  the  three 
immediate  successors  of  the  weak  prince  of  whose  reign  we  have  just 
spoken,  foUowed  his  impolitic  policy  of  purchasing  peace.  We  emphad- 
cally  say  impolitic,  because  ccnninon  sense  tells  us  to  yield  tribute  unce, 
is  to  encourage  the  demand  of  it  in  future.  The  tribute  once  secured, 
the  hardy  and  unprincipled  Tartars  again  returned  to  the  charge,  tu  be 
again  bought  off,  and  to  derive,  of  course,  renewed  assurance  of  booty 
whensoever  they  should  again  think  proper  to  apply  for  it.  Hwiiy-lsnnj, 
the  third  of  the  emperors  named  above,  having  a  dire  perception  of  the 
error  committed  by  himself  and  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  new  course,  and  instead  of  bribing  the  "  barbarians" 
who  so  cruelly  annoyed  him,  to  hire  other  barbarians  to  expel  them,  thus 
adding  to  the  folly  of  buying  peace  ihc.  still  farther  folly  of  giving  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  weakness  of  his  condition,  to  those  who,  being 
his  allies  as  long  as  they  received  his  wages,  would  infallibly  become  his 
enemies  the  instant  he  ceased  to  hire  them. 

This  prince  engaged  the  warlike  tribe  of  Neu-che  Tartars  in  the  defence 
of  his  territory.  They  ably  and  faithfully  performed  what  they  had  en- 
gaged ;  but  when  they  had  driven  out  the  Niencheng  Tartars  they  flatly 
refused  to  qui*,  the  territory,  and  made  a  hostile  descent  upon  the  provin- 
ces of  Pecheli  and  Shansi,  which  they  took  possession  of.  At  the  same 
time  the  Mongols  were  pouring  furiously  down  upon  the  provinces  of 
Shau  ;ong  and  lionan  ;  and  the  terrified  and  unwarlike  emperor  saw  no 
other  means  of  saving  his  dominions,  than  by  coming  to  immediate  terms 
with  his  late  allies  and  present  foes,  the  victorious  and  imperious  Neu-ilie 
Tartars.  He  accordingly  went  to  their  camp,  attended  by  a  splendid  ret- 
ime of  his  chief  officers,  to  negotiate  not  only  for  a  peace,  but  also  foi 
-.<i  ir  active  and  piompt  aid  against  the  Mongols.    But  the  enipcrurhaJ 
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j^j  long  1(  ft  tlie  affairs  of  the  err.,)ire  in  tlie  hands  of  intriguera  and  venal 
!,ycoph;iii!s,  thai  lie  was  not  sutticieully  acquainted  with  his  actual  posi- 
tion to  take  even  ordinary  precautions  ;  he  was  literally  sold  by  his  min- 
isters into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  on  reaching  the  Tartar  camp,  he 
foiiml  that  he  was  no  longer  a  powerful  prince  treainig  for  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  an  inferior  people,  but  a  powerless  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  hands 
of  Ills  enemii's.and  abandoned  by  his  friends.  Abandoned  1. '  indeed  was, 
ly  ail  save  liis  son.  That  spirited  prince,  faithful  to  his  fallen  father,  and 
iiidi^'niint  at  the  treachery  practised  against  him,  put  the  ministers  to  death, 
aiidV'''""'"'^  **"  immense  force  against  llie  Mongols,  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  making  the  most  rapid  and  terrible  advances.  Rapine  and 
fire  marked  their  path  whithersoever  they  went.  The  emperor's  gallant 
son  made  admirable  but  useless  eflTorls  to  approach  them.  Leaving  de- 
vastation and  misery  in  their  rear,  they  rapidly  approached  the  capital, 
laid  siege  to  the  imperial  palace  itself,  butchered  thousands  of  the  in- 
hiibitaiiis,  including  some  of  the  imperial  family,  and  sent  the  rest  into 
copiiviiy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Kaou-tsunoII.  at  this  period  reigned  over  the  southern  provinces.  When 
ihe  barbarians  overran  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  he  made  noble 
and  able  attempts  at  beating  them  off  from  his  dominions;  but  they  were 
far  too  warlike  and  numerous  for  his  limited  resources.  To  the  northern 
provinces  and  to  the  captive  emperor  he  was  unable  to  allbrd  any  assis 
tance  hy  force  of  arms,  nor  could  his  humblest  and  most  tempting  offers 
til  the  savage  foes  induce  them  to  liberate  a  prisoner  or  evacuate  a  rood  of 
land.  All  iliat  he  was  able  to  gain  from  them  was  permission  to  retain 
his  own  rule  ni  peace,  on  paying  an  annual  tribute  and  acknowledging  his 
suhjeclioii. 

Ill  1104  the  celebrated  Oenghis  Khan  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars.  At  the  outset  of  this  warrior's  career  liis  people  revolted  from 
liiin,  rxcepliiig  only  a  very  few  families,  on  the  ground  of  his  being,  at  the 
deatti  of  his  father,  too  young  to  rule  a  numerous  and  extremely  warlike 
ppople.  Hut  the  youth  displayed  so  much  talent  and  courage,  and  hi^ 
earliest  essays  as  a  warrior  were  so  entirely  and  strikingly  successful,  that 
the  tide  of  opinion  speedily  turned  in  his  favour;  and  un  old  and  vener- 
aied  Mongol  chief  having,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  prophesied 
that  the  youth,  then  known  by  his  family  name  of  Teinujiu,  would,  it 
supported  as  he  deserved  to  be,  prove  to  be  the  greatest  of  their  khans— 
Gtngliis  Khan  (the  Mongols  words  for  the  greatest  king)  was  immediately 
made  the  youth's  name  by  acclamation,  and  the  bold  but  barbarous  and 
vacillating  people  as  unanimously  submitted  to  him  now,  as  formerly  they 
had  seceded  from  him.  It  was  to  this  chief,  who  had  already  made  his 
name  a  name  of  terror  far  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Seliiiga,  the  native 
abode  of  his  tierce  race,  that  Ning-tsmig,  the  then  emperor  of  China,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  drive  out  other  Tartars,  hy  whom,  as  well  as  hy  native 
inalcoiiteiits,  the  nation  was  very  sorely  oppressed  at  that  period. 

Genghis  Khan,  already  inured  to  conquest  and  tliirstiiig  for  extended 
doiniiiioii,  eagerly  complied  with  the  impolitic  request  of  Ning-tsung. 
During  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  I.e-tsiing,  by  whom  lie  was,  at  his 
death  in  I2'.i5,  succeeded,  the  Mongols  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
:he  unhappy  natives  suffering  no  less  from  the  barbarians  who  were  hired 
to  defend  them  than  from  the  other  barbarians  who  avowedly  entered  ttu! 
empire  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Le-tsung,  a  prince  whose 
natural  ii  doience  was  increased  by  his  superstitious  attachment  to  the 
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most  superstitious  priests  in  liis  empire,  was  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  h' 
palace.    The  atrocities  comniitted  in  what  the  Mongols  seemed  bentm  . 
making  a  war  of  extermination,  were  dreadful ;  the  most  authentic  a 
counts  speaking  of  the  slaughter  among  the  people  as  amountinjf  to  hiin 
dreds  of  thousands.     Genghis  Khan  dying,  was  succeeded  by  a  urands 
named  Kiiblai ;  and  Le-tsung  also  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Too-tsur 
This  last  named  prince  was  as  debauched  as  his  predecessor  had  been 
perslitious;  and  wholly  taken  up  with  the  gratification  of  his  shanien 
sensuality,  he  saw,  almost  without  a  care  or  struggle,  the  Mongols  unrt 
Kublai  proceeding  with  their  ravages,  and  Kublai  at  length  become  m 
ter  of  the  northern  provinces.     Thus  far  successful,  it  was  not  likely  th' 
conquering  chief  would  forbear  turn  ng  his  attention  lo  the  southern  nrt 
vinces;  which,  as  we  learn  from  Marco  Polo,  was  considered  by  farth 
most  weiilihy  and  splendid  of  the   kingdoms  of  the  east.     The  ve 
wealth  of  the  southern  empire,  and  its  comparatively  long  exemntin^ 
from  war,  rendered  pretty  certain  that  it  would  easily  be  overrun  by  him 
who  had  conquered  the  hardier  and  more  experienced  warriors  of  th' 
nrrth.     Provmce  after  province  and  city  after  city  was  taken,  wiilmut 
the  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Mongols  of  anything  approachins  to  a 
severe  check.     With  rapid  and  sure  steps  they  approached  the  city  of 
i,the  capital  and  royal  residence,  and  wealthy  to  an  extent  not  easily 
Jescribed.    'I'he  then  emperor,  Kung-tsung,  seems  to  have  despaired 
;cessful  defence  against  a  foe  so  long  victorious,  and  to  have  sun- 
posed  liis  empress  could  more  successfully  appeal  to  a  victor's  mercy 
than  he  could  lo  the  fortunes  of  war.     Ho  accordingly  got  togeiiier  M 
the  treasure  that  could  be  at  all  conveniently  embarked  on  board  his  fleet 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  his  most  experienced  naval  commander  and 

ut  out  to  sea.     The  fact  of  the  defence  of  Kinsai  being  committed  to  a 

cautiful  wiiman,  did  not  prevent  Kublai  from  ordering  his  generals  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  in  bringing  the  siege  to  a  speedy  coiicliisioii 
Such  orders  ensured  an  activity  which  reduced  the  garrison  to  most  alarm- 
ing distresses  ;  but  the  empress  ccnisoled  herself  under  every  new  dis- 
aster by  a  prophecy  which  had  been  made  by  a  court  astrologer— a  kind 
of  cheat  very  popular  with  most  of  the  Chinese  monarchs— Fliat  Kiiisai 
could  only  be  taken  by  a  general  having  a  hundred  eyes.  As  such  a  speci- 
men of  natural  history  was  by  no  means  likely  to  appear,  the  eniprtss 
allowed  nothing  to  daunt  her,  until,  on  enquiring  the  name  of  a  i^ciienil 
whom  Kublai  had  entrusted  to  make  a  new  wid  vigorous  assault'oii  tlie 
city,  she  was  told  that  it  was  Chin-san  ba-yan.  These  words— which 
mean  the  hundred-eyed — seemed  in  such  ominous  agreement  with  the 
requirement  of  the  propiiecy,  that  the  empress  allowed  her  hiilierto 
high  coura<;e  to  give  place  to  a  superstitious  horror,  and  she  immediately 
surrendered  the  city,  on  receiving  from  Kublai  assurance,  v.hich  he  very 

loiiourably  fulfilled,  of  treatment  and  an  allowance  in  conformity  with  her 

'iiik. 
Sa-yan-fu,  which  was  a  far  stronger  city  than  the  capital,  and  aga.nst 

vhich  no  superstitious  inlluence  was  brought,  held  bravely  out  again'st  the 
iffortsof  the  Mongols  for  upwards  of  three  years.     Marco  Folo  and  his  bro 

Jier  Nicolo,  the  Italian  travellers  and  traders,  anxioiLs  to  m:  rati.ite  tliem- 
jelves  with  the  formidable  and  prosperous  Kublai,  supplied  liim  with  be- 
lieging  engines  which  threw  stone  balls  of  the  tremendous  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Such  missiles  snon  made  practicable  breaches 
in  the  hitherto  inipiegnablc  walls.  The  town  was  stormed,  and  luihlai, 
enraged  at  its  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  ga^e  it  to  the  mercy  of  his 
troops. 

The  fugitive  eiTiperor  found  in  some  distant  and  strongly  fortified  islets, 
a  shelter  for  his  treasure,  but  not  that  safety  for  himself  which  he  bad 
Miught  with  so  much  sacrifice  of  dignity  and  character.    He  had  nut  lung 
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tieen  at  his  post  of  security,  when  ne  was  seized  with  an  illness  which 
speedily  teriniiiiited  his  life.  The  empress,  who  seems  to  have  been  al- 
together its  brave  and  adventurous  as  her  husband  was  timid,  strengthened 
the  fleet  at  Yae  islands,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor's  favourite 
admiral,  Low-sewfoo,  proclaimed  Te-piiig,  her  son,  emperor,  and  repaired 
niih  tiiin  on  board  the  fleet.  The  Mongol  fleet,  after  attacking  Canton, 
hove  ill  sight  of  the  imperial  fleet,  when  a  tremendous  action  commenced 
and  coiitiiiucd  for  an  entire  day.  The  Mongols,  though  even  their  loss 
was  dreadful,  were  victorious,  and  the  Ciiinese  or  imperial  fleet  was  so 
much  shattered  that  Low-sewfoo  found  it  impossible  to  get  his  crippled 
vessels  through  the  straits.  Dreading  the  very  worst  from  the  resent- 
nieiil  which  Kublai  was  likely  to  feel  at  this  new  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  empress,  that  brave  but  unfortunate  woman  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  overboard.  Her  terrible  example  was  followed  by  several  of  her 
principal  attendants,  including  the  admiral,  who  leaped  overboard  with 
the  young  emperor  in  his  arms.  So  disastrous  a  day  as  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  decisive  ;  all  the  comparatively  small  part  of  the  south  tliat  had 
jiitherto  held  out  was  quickly  overrun,  and  the  whole  empire  was  now 
under  a  Mongol  emperor  concentrated  into  one.  Under  the  title  of  Shi-tsu, 
Kublai  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  1279,  and  in  so  doing  laid  the 
fouudatioii  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

Shi-tsu  having  obtained  the  mighty  and  vast  empire  of  China,  now  de- 
termined to  use  its  rrsnurccs  in  adding  Japan  t«  his  already  unwieldy  pos- 
session. But  this  lime  lie  was  fated  to  a  fortune  very  difli'rent  from  that 
which  usually  attended  him.  Tlie  Japanese,  instead  of  shrinking  at  the 
appmacli  of  a  force  that  from  its  previous  successes  might  well  have  made 
them  pause  as  to  the  prudence  of  resistance,  fortified  their  forts  in  the 
strongest  manner  lime  would  admit.  One  being  at  length  taken,  the  re- 
sisianeo  of  the  garrison  was  punished  by  the  butchery  of  every  man, 
without  exception,  eight  of  the  number  being  beat  to  death  with  clubs. 
The  real  reason  of  this  cruel  distinction  being  awarded  to  the  eight  un- 
happy persons  was,  most  likely,  that  they  were  distinguished  in  their 
rauli  or  the  zeal  and  deterir-'iiation  of  their  resistance.  But  the  fondness 
thai  exists  for  the  marvellous  has  caused  this  occurrence  to  lie  attributed 
to  the  somewhat  inexplicable  mechanical  impossibility  of  puttinsjthem  to 
death  by  decapitation,  on  account  of  iron  chains  which  they  wore  round 
their  necks.  Ucfore  the  terror  such  barbarity  might  possibly  have  carried 
iuiotlu!  hearts  of  the  other  garrisons,  had  lime  to  produce  weakness  or 
treachery,  a  tremendous  storm  arose  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  Tar- 
tar, or  rather  Tartar-Chinese,  fleet  was  wrecked.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
piry  so  alarmed  the  commanders,  that  they  hastened  home  with  the  re- 
niaiiider  of  their  ships,  abandoning  many  thousands  of  their  followers  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Japanese.  Shitsudied  in  1295;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til his  srraiidson,  Tching-sung,  ascended  the  throne,  and  began  to  imitate 
the  ambitious  and  warlike  conduct  of  his  great  predecessor,  that  any- 
thing  worthy  of  even  casual  mention  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  suh- 
iucated  p('0|  le  of  China. 

Tcliins-siing  is  belter  known  in  Europe  as  Timour  the  Tartar,  or  Tam- 
erlane, wlio^e  treatment  of  his  opponent  llajazet  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ieetof  so  many  dramas  and  tales.  His  name  of  Timour  (the  iron)  seems 
to  have  hccii  exactly  suited  to  liis  energetic,  untiring,  and  un.'^paring  na- 
ture, i'lxing  the  imperial  residence  at  Samarcand,  he  appears  to  have 
fiirme  1  tic  project  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the  utmost 
piissihle  exunt  in  all  directions.  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Delhi,  .speedily 
felt  ami  siircumbcd  to  his  power;  he  drove  the  Indians  quite  to  the  Gan- 
ges, and  utterly  destroyed  Astracan  and  other  places  in  that  direction. 
liaiazet,  the  Ottoman  monarch,  seems  to  us  to  have  had  the  most  just 
cause  iniagiiiiible  to  arrest  tlie  course  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  deter- 
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mined  upon  making  himself,  if  possible,  the  sole  monarch  of  the  east 
But  the  Ottomau  was  far  inferior  to  the  Tartar  in  that  strength  whicii  jg 
as  important  to  success  as  even  a  good  cause  itself.  We  are  assured 
that  while  liajazct  iiad  only  120,000  men,  his  opponent  brought  700  000 
into  tlie  lieM.  ProbaMy  the  force  of  Tamerlane  has  been  much  cxa-Tire 
rated,  though  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  the  army  of  Bajazet  very  greally'cv" 
ceeded  thai  of  his  opponent.  The  day  on  which  this  tremendous  batiie 
was  fought  «as  sultry  in  the  extreme,  yel  so  obstinate  were  both  parties 
that  the  contest  continued  from  the  morning  until  a  late  iiour  at  night' 
The  comparatively  small  army  of  Bajazet  was  in  the  end  completely  rout! 
ed,  and  the  unfortimate  monarch  himself  taken  prisoner.  The  conduct 
of  Tamerlane  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  would  cast  disgrace  od  iho 
most  signal  courage  and  talents.  Instead  of  allowing  the  sympathies  oi 
a  brave  man  to  soften  him  towards  his  singularly  brave  though  urifortu- 
nate  opponent,  he  had  him  put  into  an  iron  cage  and  carried  from  place" 
to  place  with  him  in  all  his  excursions,  exhibiting  him  as  one  would  a 
wild  beast,  and  at  the  same  time  displaying  on  his  own  part  a  temper  far 
more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  brave  and  successful  warrior.  The 
unfortunate  Bajazet  lived  in  this  most  pitiable  condition  until  the  year 
1303,  when  he  died,  as  tradition  says,  and  as  was  most  likely,  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Tamerlane  during  his  various  and  extensive  expeditions  had  committed 
the  internal  goverinnent  of  his  empire  to  certain  princes  of  his  house— 
nis  grandsons  and  nephews.  Their  authority  and  character  being  far 
less  respected  and  feared  than  his  own,  several  insurrections  took  place 
and  Tamerlane,  or  Tchin-sung,  now  marched  towards  China  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  inflicting  severe  chastisement;  but  as  he  was 
idvancing  with  forced  marches  for  that  purpose,  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  w  hicli  terminated  both  his  prospects  and  his  life  in  1,303.  Jlu 
descendants  kept  up  a  perpetual  scramhie  for  the  empire,  in  whirh  they 
contrived  the  utter  ruin  of  the  high  character  they  owed  to  him.  A  se 
ries  of  revolts  and  intrigues  followed  each  oilier  during  the  strifes  of  suc- 
ceeding emperors  and  pretenders  :  and  the  next  event  necessary  to  give 
any  account  of,  is  an  embassy  sent  from  Persia  to  China  in  the  reign  of 
Yung-lo,  also  called  Cliinp-tsoo.  The  account  of  this  empassy  is  the 
more  interesting,  because  it  gives  us  considerable  insight  into  the  nianiicrs 
and  stale  of  society  in  China  at  thai  lime,  and  mentions  what  Marco  Polo 
does  not — tea,  to  which,  more  than  aiiglil  else,  China  owes  its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Kven  at  this  early  pe- 
riod the  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  all  the  modern  jealousy  of  the  entrance 
of  strangers  into  the  so-called  "  Cchstial  Kmpire."  Before  the  embassy 
in  question  was  allowed  to  set  fool  upon  the  bmindaries  of  the  empire,  an 
exact  list  of  all  |)ersoiis  belonging  to  the  embassage  was  refjiiircd,  inclu- 
ding the  humblest  altendants,  and  the  ambassadors-in-chief  were  called 
upon  to  .swear  to  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  list.  Chinese  jealousy 
being  sali>ilied  tiius  far,  the  enibass'ige  commenced  its  toilsome  jouwy 
of  one  hundred  days  towards  ihe  capital.  Ii  is  only  fair  to  add,  however, 
that  after  iheir  first  suspicion  was  formally  and  officially  silenced,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  liberal  hospitality  shown  in  llie  way  of  sub- 
Blantial  good  fare,  accompanied  by  an  unstinted  supply  of  excellent 
wines. 

The  capital  of  China,  Cambuln,  now  known  far  belter  by  llio  name  of 
Pekin,  is  8()oken  of  as  being  even  at  that  time  a  city  of  great  magni'iide 
and  opulence.  Ii  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  silly  absurdity  of  ihc 
Chinese,  in  speaking  of  such  peoph;  as  the  Kngli>h,  Dutch,  and  othci 
highly  civilized  Kuropeans,  under  llie  opprobrious  name  of  outside  bar- 
barians, is  an  absurdity  whicli  others  besides  the  Chinese  are  unfortu- 
nately guilty  of     The  way  in  \vlii(  h  nmdern  writers  allow  themselves  In 
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peak  of  tlie  Chiiiesn  is  in  many  things  to  be  equally  reprobated.  The 
lone  intercourse  with  Jesuits,  missionaries,  and  others  specially  sent 
here,  witli  a  reference  to  their  science,  judgment,  and  aptitude  for  the 
difficult  business  of  communicaiiiig,  not  n:erely  knowledge  itself  but  also 
(he  desire  for  it,  could  scarcely  have  left  the  Chinese  so  much  behind 
llie  rest  of  the  world,  in  invention  and  practice  in  the  higher  productions, 
even  iw'  '"*  progress  been  previously  made  by  them.  But  when  so  early 
iS  the  l'')tli  century,  we  hear  of  such  an  achievement  as  the  Turmu'g 
Toiccr,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  description,  who  will  consent  to 
ln,ljcve  iliiii  above  four  centuries  later  they  are  the  backward  and  igno- 
lant  people  they  are  called?  That  really  wonderful  structure,  is  slated 
by  shrewd  and  intelligent  observers  to  be  worthy  of  the  visit  and  careful 
txaniination  of  every  smith  and  carpenter  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
\Vhat,  ill  fact,  are  we  acquainted  with  of  merely  human  construction,  that 
can  for  an  instant  bear  comparison  with  a  tower  fifteen  stories  high, 
(;ich  story  twelve  cubits  high,  and  the  whole  edifice  twenty  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, having  a  total  height  of  180  cubits,  which  turns  round  vpona 
^(lalaxis;  and  that  with  little  more  diflTiculty  than  if  it  were  merely  a 
child'*  toy  !  Assuredly,  the  people  who  even  in  whim  could  erect  such 
asiructiire  as  this  at  a  period  of  more  that',  four  centuries  ago,  cannot 
iioH-  be  the  incapable  and  unprovided  race  which  many  late  accounts 
would  represent  them. 

The  emperor's  palace  at  Pekin  is  described  as  being  extremely  rich,  spa- 
cious and  grand.  While  the  ambassadors  and  their  suite  were  there., 
,;  was  constantly  surrounded  by  about  two  thousand  inusicians,  play- 
iiiiT  and  singing  anthems  to  the  praise  of  the  emperor,  whose  throne 
was  of  solid  gold,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  nine  silver  steps.  On  the  empe- 
ror ascending  this  rare  and  gorgeous  throne,  the  chiefs  of  the  embassy 
Mere  inlrodiiced ;  and  after  a  brief  and  very  formal  audience,  at  which 
ihev  did  not  prostrate  tliemselves  in  tiie  Chiliese  fashion,  but  bowed  in 
ihaiof  tilt  Persians,  they  were  reconducted  to  the  apartments  provided 
(or  them,  where  a  sheep,  a  goose,  and  two  fowls,  with  fruit,  vegetables. 
and  tea,  were  daily  served  out  to  every  six  persons ! 

An  evil  deed,  whether  of  man  or  nation,  rarely  proves  other  than  an  evil 
seed.  The  unprovoked  aggresion  of  the  Chinese-Tartars  undt-r  Knblai, 
was  not  only  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  Chinese  fleet  at  the  time, 
but  led  to  very  many  subsequent  losses  and  calamities.  Favourably 
<iiuated  as  .lapan  was  for  the  maintenaiwe  of  a  fleet,  it  was  a  power  upon 
\thich  such  a  piratical  attack  as  that  'ji  Kublai  could  not  be  made  with- 
fiit  incurring  serious  danger  of  heavy  reprisals.  Tin-tsung,  an  extremely 
well-inclined  prince,  found  the  attacks  of  the  Japanese  so  frequent  and 
so  fearfully  injurious  to  his  people,  and  to  the  imperial  fleet,  that  his  ear- 
i;fst  care  was  directed  to  that  subject.  The  Japanese,  an  essentially 
sea-faring  people,  had,  according  to  the  least  exaggerated  accounts,  from 
s;.Y  to  seven  thousand  vessels  of  various  sizes,  manned  with  their  most 
laring  and  unprincipled  people,  not  a  few  of  tiiein  ready  for  piracy  and 
murder  as  a  part  of  their  proper  trade,  llunning  suddenly  into  the  C^hi- 
iiese  ports,  the  daring  adventurers  committed  acts  not  merely  of  robbery. 
iutof  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  property  and  life,  firing  whole  towns 
and  villages,  and  retiring  with  immense  booty.  During  the  eleven  years 
ofhis  rciijn  the  emperor  Tin-tsung  was  so  spirited  and  incessant  in  his 
opposition  to  these  daring  rovers,  that  he  would  jjrobably  have  perma- 
iienlly  rid  his  country  of  them,  had  his  life  not  been  so  early  terminated 

Sucn-tsung,  who  succeeded  the  last  named  emperor,  was  but  barely  al 

lowed  to  ascend  the  throne  when  he  was  about  to  be  dethroned  by  sonio 

(fihe  grandees  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  his  own  uncle.     Fortu 

I'tely  for  the  emperor,  his  army  was   more    faithful  to  him  than   the 

frandces ;  and  after  a  most  obstinate  engagement  between  it  and  the  fore* 
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of  the  insiir^reiils,  the  latter  were  completely  overthrown.    With  a  far 
greater  lenity  than  would  have  been  shown  by  some  monarchs  after  beinJ 
so  early  and  deeply  offended,  the  emperor  spared  the  lives  of  the  riiielead 
ers,  though,  as  a  sheer  matter  of  self-defence,  he  reduced  some  of  them" 
to  the  rank  of  commoners,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  others. 

Though  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  thus  stormy,  ..e  was  verv 
little  disturbed  by  revolts  afterwards,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  143G.    ll* 
was  succeeded  by  Chin-tung,  a  minor;  the  empress-dowager  beinc  njj 
guardian,  and  the  real  state  authority  being  divided  between" her  and  lier 
chief  adviser,  the  eunuch  Wan-chin.    Tiiis  latter  personage  seems  to  have 
had  nobler  and  more  spirited  notions  of  government  than  were  comnionly 
displayed  by  the  effeminate  and  venal  court  favourites.    He  not  only  touk 
prompt  and  active  measures  for  repressing  the  Tartars,  who  annoyed  the 
Tartar-Chinese  with  as  much  impartiality  as  though  they  liad  been  still,- 
purely  Chinese  people  and  government,  but  also  took  tiio  field  in  person 
Both  he  and  the  youthful  emperor  were  taken  prisoners,  and  matters  btHMu 
to  look  very  prosperously  for  the  Tartars,  who  were  not  only  more  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  newly  introduced  fire-arms,  but  also  invariably  used 
them,  which  upon  certain  solemn  days  the  Chinese,  from  superstitious  no. 
tions,  refused  to  do.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Tartars  always  souMii 
every  chance  of  taking  them  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  and  made  fearful 
havoc  whenever  they  contrived  to  do  so.     But  the  bold  spirit  which  Wan- 
chin  had  infused  into  the  councils  of  the  imperial  court,  soon  turned  ihe 
scale.     The  imperial  authority  was  assumed  by  King-tae,  who,  however. 
subsequently  showed  that  he  had  assumed  such  authority  in  the  truest 
spirit  of  a  loyal  f  ubject  and  most  honourable  man.     He  advanced  against 
the  Tartars,  and  opposed  them  with  such  skill,  courage,  and  tenacity,  that 
he  completely  defeated  them,  compelled  them  to  restore  the  young  Chin- 
tung  to  liberty,  unransomed,  and  then  immediately  descended  from  a  dig- 
nity  that  has  so  often  been  obtained  by  the  commission  of  llie  most  detes- 
table crimes,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  the  young  sovereign  whom  his 
valour  and  condui^t  had  already  restored  to  liberty.     The  remainder  o( 
the  reign  of  Chin-tung,  about  ten  years,  was  comparatively  peaceful  nnj 
prosperous. 

The  early  part  of  the  16th  century  produced  an  event  of  which  even 
yet  the  consequences  are  but  partially  and  dimly  seen— the  appearance  of 
the  Portuguese  at  China.  They  went  there  merely  as  adventurous  mar- 
iners and  keen  traders ;  but  it  is  quite  within  the  pale  of  probability  that 
before  such  another  space  as  three  hundred  years,  the  whole  vast  poptili. 
tion  may  as  a  consequencee  mbrace  Christianity.  To  India  tlie  Portu- 
guese had  already  made  tiieir  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  aa 
extremely  flourishing  settlement.  The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  in  In 
dia  determined  to  send  a  somewh.it  imposing  embassy  to  China;  accorJ- 
ingly,  Andrada  and  Perez,  two  ambassadors,  sailed  to  Canton,  theini.vn 
vessels  being  under  a  convoy  of  eight  large  ships,  well  manned  and  armed. 
Perez  and  Andrada,  with  two  vessels,  were  allowed  to  proceed  up  the 
river  on  their  embassy.  While  they  did  so,  the  crew  and  mercliauts  hIio 
were  left  with  the  other  vessels  in  the  Canton  river,  busied  themselvisia 
endeavouring  to  trade  with  the  natives.  As  usual,  wherever  a  turbuleai 
body  of  seamen  is  concerned,  the  laws  of  meum  and  tuu.n  were  frequei.iiy 
set  at  nought,  and  this  one-sided  system  of  free-trading  so  greatly  cnr.iL'cd 
the  Chinese,  that  the  little  fleet  was  surrounded  by  the  Chinese  war  junks, 
and  only  escaped  capture  by  the  opportune  occurrence  of  a  severe  :  lorni. 
Perez,  though  far  up  the  country,  and  personally  innocent,  was  seizR<l  by 
the  Chinese  as  the  scape-goat  of  his  fellow  countrymen's  offences,  lie 
was  hurried  back  to  Canton  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  loaded  with  iions, 
and  put  into  a  prison,  from  which  he  never  again  emerged  until  death  sri 
him  free. 
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On  i''.e  accession,  in  1G27,  of  Hwac-tsung,  the  Tartars,  who,  duriiif;  the 
comparatively  quiet  seven  years'  reign  of  this  emperor's  immediate  prede- 
cessor, had  been  preparing  themselves  for  war,  broke  out  fiercely  and  sud- 
jeiiiy.    Tlie  time  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  anticipated  overthrow 
of  the  empire,  whicii  was  overrun  by  two  robbers,  whoso  armies  were  not 
only  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  emperor,  but  had  already  so  far 
beiuen  it  as  to  have  obtamed  possession  of  some  important  provinces. 
City  after  city  had  fallen  before  these  fierce  rebels,  and  the  imperial  troops 
were  in  some  places  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of  famine,  that  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals  formed  a  portion  of  their  disgusting  food,  and 
human  flesh  was,  without  s'lame  or  remark,  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open 
market.    The  imperial  general  was  at  length  so  pressed  by  the  rebel  troops, 
ibt  being  at  once  in  despair  of  successful  resistance,  and  determined  not 
10  surrender,  he  caused  the  dykes  to  be  ctit  through  which  retained  the 
river  lloang-ho  from  inundating  the  country  in  which  he  was  encamped, 
Slid  at  one  feel  swoop  he  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants,  in 
all  above  two  hundred  thousand,  were  drowned.     If  the  affairr  of  the  em- 
pire were  desperate  before,  the  loss  of  this  force  could  not  fail  to  com- 
plcie  tlic  ruin.    Tiie  rebels  and  robbers  who  had  alone  been  so  formidable, 
now  united  with  the  wily  Mantchoo  Tartars,  who  had  so  well  known  how 
10  "bide  their  time."    'I  he  unfortunate  emperor  finding  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  or  safety  for  him  even  in  his  own  palace,  strangled  him- 
self.   The  last  city  that  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  the  victorious 
and  formidable  Tartars  and  robbers  was  Tae-yuen.    Tho  inhabitants,  and 
a  comparative  handful  of  imperial  troops,  defended  this  with  a  stern  ob- 
?!inacy,  which,  under  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  empire  at  large, 
w:uild  have  been  very  likely  to  save  it ;  the  Tartars  were  repulsed  again 
and  again,  until  the  very  numbers  of  their  slain  enabled  them  to  fill  up  the 
ditches  and  mount.     Instead  of  admiring  the  gallantry  of  their  conquered 
opponents,  and  treating  them  with  mercy,  the  Tartars  savagely  put  the  in- 
hibitiuiis  to  the  sword,  and  then  gave  the  devoted  city  to  the  flames. 

Woo  San-quei,  an  able  politician  as  well  as  a  brave  general,  did  not, 
even  MOW  that  the  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  most  precious  parts  of  the 
empire  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  or  rebels,  despair  of  retrieving  affairs. 
By  a  lavish  distribution  of  rich  presents  he  engaged  the  Mantchoo  leaders 
u  abandon  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  to  join  with  him  against  their 
chief.  Woo  San  quel's  policy  succeeded  in  procuring  him  the  alliance  of 
the  .Mantchoo  Tartars ;  and,  aided  by  them,  he  vanquished  their  former 
allies,  the  rebels,  after  a  series  of  achievements  on  both  sides,  that  equal 
anything  recounted  in  the  wars  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  an- 
cient tiints.  But  a  new  proof  was  now  exhibited  of  the  danger  of  pur- 
chased allies,  who,  like  tlie  elephants  used  in  Indian  warfare,  are  liable  to 
become  as  formidable  to  their  friends  as  to  their  foes.  The  Tartars  having 
put  down  the  rebels,  took  possession  of  Pekin  (or  Cambuln).  which  they 
expressed  their  determination  io  "  protect,"  a  word  to  which  armed  pro- 
tectors attach  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  pro- 
tected. They  proclaimed  Shun-che,  a  son  of  their  own  monarch,  emperor 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  the  seat  of  his  governmc  *  hoing  Pekin, 
while  ilie  princes  and  mandarins  of  the  southern  provinn  .i  proclaimed 
Choo  yew  the  seat  of  whose  government  was  at  Nankin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Therb  DCing  a  northern  and  southern  empire,  and  the  thrones  1  em^ 
n'spectively  filled  by  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  it  might  easily  have  born 
lorseen  that  war  and  bloodshed  would  once  more  vex  the  unhappv  people 
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of  both  empires;  and  the  opposito  .laluros  of  the  two  umperors,  far  irom 
decreasing,  incrcised  this  probability.  The  emperor  of  tlio  south  wai  un 
worthy  of  his  high  station,  and  ill-calculated  for  its  peculiar  exigencies 
His  indolence  and  gross  sensuality,  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  tyrannies  of  iht 
subordinates  to  whom  he  committedlhecaresof  state,  while  he  abandoned 
himself  to  his  indulgences,  caused  a  spirit  of  revolt  to  show  itself,  which 
the  northern  emperor  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of.  Marching  rapid- 
ly upon  the  southern  provinces,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  capitnl,  Nan! 
kin,  and  after  a  long  series  of  successes,  became  master  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  some  few  comparatively  unimportant  portions" 
and  the  princes  of  even  these  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  triliuturies 
rather  tlian  independent  rulers. 

Shun-che  was  the  first  emperor  of  China  who  camo  into  direct  hostile 
collision  with  the  Russians,  who,  in  his  reign  made  their  way  to  the  great 
river  Amur  on  the  borders  of  Tartary.  The  Russians  seized  upon  Dauri 
a  fortified  Tartar  town  of  some  strength,  and  in  several  battles  obtained 
signal  advantages.  But  subsequently  the  Chinese  recovered  their  ground 
and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  all  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amur' 
together  with  the  sole  navigation  of  that  river,  was  assigned  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  Tobolsk  was  fixed  as  the  neutral  trading  ground  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Busily  and  successfully  as  Shun-che  was  engaged  in  war,  he  seems 
to  have  been  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  importance  of  tlic  arts  of 
peace.  The  Portuguese  and  other  missionaries  and  scholars  who,  in  de- 
spite of  almost  innumerable  obstacles,  had  by  this  time  settled  themselves 
in  China,  in  considerable  numbers,  found  at  the  hands  of  this  warlike 
monarch  a  degree  of  friendship  and  patronage  highly  creditable  to  lum. 
He  not  only  prevented  tliem  from  being  subjected  to  any  annoyance,  but 
even  appointed  one  of  them,  Adam  Schaal,  to  the  post  of  superintendaiit 
of  mathematics,  a  post  at  that  time,  of  some  importance  in  Germany,  and 
one  that  gave  opportunity,  of  which  Schaal  in  the  next  reign  very  skilfully 
availed  himself,  of  obtaining  the  highest  influence  in  the  state. 

Shun-che,  though  an  energetic  man,  as  is  evident  by  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments,  and  a  sensible  man,  as  we  may  judge  both  from  the  favour  he 
showed  to  learned  foreigners,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 
of  their  instructioa  in  many  branches  of  learning,  was,  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  of  a  sensualist.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  devoted  an 
undue  por'ion  of  his  time  to  pleasure,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1C61,  is  said  to  have  occurred  through  excess  of  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  favourite  concubine ;  of  which,  had  we  not  so  mrny  instances 
on  record  of  human  inconsistency,  one  would  have  supposed  it  impossible 
for  a  man  of  his  stern  and  martial  nature  to  be  guilty. 

Kang-he,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  was  a  minor;  four  principal 
personages  of  the  empire  forming  the  regency.  The  German,  Scliual, 
was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  principal  tutor.  Such  was  the 
influence  Schaal  acquired  in  this  position,  that  he  was  virtually  for  some 
time  prime  minister  of  China.  But  the  abilities  of  Schaal  and  the  oilier 
missionaries,  though  they  could  raise  them  to  power  and  inthience,  could 
not  guard  them  from  envy.  The  Chinese  literati,  and  even  tlie  regents 
themiielves,  at  length  became  excited  to  anger  by  the  very  learning  tliev 
had  availed  themselves  of,  and  by  the  influence  it  procured  for  the  foreis;ii- 
ers,  through  Schaal ;  for  amonfif  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
state,  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  actually  preserved  Macao  frum 
destruction.  But  envy  was  afoot,  the  most  absurd  charges  were  made 
against  the  missionaries,  and  they  were  at  length  deprived  of  all  employ- 
ment, while  many  of  them  were  loaded  with  chains  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son. Schaal,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  years  and  very  infirm,  sank 
beneath  his  afiHictions  soon  after  their  commencement,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine.    It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  young  emperor  that  iif 
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had  80  well  profited  hy  llio  instructions  of  his  forrign  friends,  that  as  soon 
us  henU«iii''il  l"s  majority  he  restored  them  to  their  influenee  and  appoint- 
nieiils.  the  |)hice  of  the  doeeased  Schaal  bein^j  bestowed  upon  the  mil- 
jioiinry  Verbeist.  We  must,  perhaps,  blame  rather  the  liarbarous  cruelty 
of  his  lime  and  country,  when  we  add  that  on  discoveiing  that  his  four 
Buarili.ui8  and  regents  of  the  empire  were  tlie  chief  instigators  of  thodis 
crace  <ind  suffering  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  missionaries,  ho  con- 
tinned  the  iiorrid  decree  of  the  tribunal,  which  sentenced  not  only 
the  ufTenders,  but  also  their  unfortunate  families,  to  be  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  si^ill  and  courage  evinced  by  the 
general  Woo  San-quei  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars  and  the  rebels  caused 
so  much  misery  to  the  empire ;  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  after  aiding 
him  la  putting  down  the  rebels,  had  fairly  established  tlie  Mantchoo  dy- 
nasty upon  the  throne,  the  general  was  appointed  governor  of  Kweichow 
and  Vuii-nan.  His  position  in  the  northwest  of  the  empire,  discontent 
with  his  command,  distinguished  as  it  was,  added,  perhaps,  to  a  natural 
resii(8sness  and  love  of  warfare,  caused  him  now  to  levy  war  upon  the 
neighliouriag  places.  Ilis  military  skill  and  his  great  resources  speedily 
euableii  him  to  make  himself  master  of  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
vinces, ilis  success  was  at  once  so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  the  emperor 
jnd  his  court  were  thrown  into  consternation,  and  Verbeist,  who  among 
his  numcrouif  abilities  included  that  of  a  founder  of  great  guns,  was  ap- 
plied to  to  superintend  tne  casting  of  some.  From  some  inexplicable 
motives  he  declined.  To  suppose  a  religious  scruple,  in  the  case  of  men 
so  ainbitiuus  as  the  missionaries  had  shown  themselves,  and  so  pliable  as 
ihey  had  been  in  far  less  justifiable  courses  on  the  par*,  of  the  court,  is 
difficult ;  and  yet  on  no  ot.ier  ground  can  we  reconcile  Vcrbicst's  refusal 
on  this  occasion  with  his  sanity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  not  only  refused, 
but  persisted  in  so  doing,  until  significant  hints  showed  him  that  his  life 
would  nut  be  safe  did  he  not  comply  with  the  emperor's  wishes.  Can- 
non were  then  cast,  and  the  speedy  consequence  was,  that  Woo  San-quei, 
who,  probably,  would  in  a  brief  space  have  been  master  of  the  capital  and 
the  throne,  was  beaten  back  within  safe  limits.  Woo  San-quei,  after  an- 
other unsuccessful  endeavour  at  usurping  the  empire,  died  in  167!),  and 
was  succeeded  in  what  remained  of  his  power,  by  his  son,  who  shortly 
after  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

In  11)80  the  Mongol  Tartars  assailed  the  emperor,  but  the  cannon  with 
which  tluropean  skill  in  the  great  game  of  manslaughter  had  furnished  him, 
enabled  him  to  beat  oflf  these  enemies  with  greater  ease.  He  had  the 
same  success  over  the  Klenths  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Successful  in  war  by  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  he  was  no  less  so  in 
commerce :  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  would  in  all  probability,  but  for 
ihcirmediation,  have  been  prevented  from  concluding  a  peace  with  China; 
and  though  the  commercial  advantages  which  resulted  from  that  peace 
were  not  immediate,  they  were  vast  and  certain.  As  a  whole,  the  reign 
of  this  emperor  may  be  considered  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  spoken  of  in 
his  country's  annals.  Asa  military  sovereign  he  will  bear  comparison 
even  with  the  daring  and  hardy  Kublai ;  while,  like  England's  Klizabeth, 
hehiid  the  rnre  merit — scarcely  inferior  to  genius  itself — of  skill  in  dis- 
covering genius,  and  of  steady  support  to  ministers  possessing  it,  regard 
less  of  court  intrigue  and  court  jealousies.  Canton,  in  his  reign,  even 
more  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  time,  was  a  port  open  to  all  nations, 
and  by  commerce  with  all  nations  was  China  enriched ;  and  his  people 
had  real  cause  for  grief  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1722.  ' 

Yung  ching,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  began  his  reign  hy  an  act 
which  held  oii'  but  little  hopes  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by  wis- 
dom like  that  of  his  predecessor.    It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  preceding 
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reign  the  missionarips  had  pcrfurmed  the  mott  important  ncrvices.  In 
doing  80,  and  in  enjoying  thu  high  imperial  Tavour  wliich  thoso  services  le. 
cured  tu  them,  it  wus  tu  be  expected  that  they  siiould  incur  niimy  enini- 
ties;  and  hnd  the  new  emperor  been  as  wise  as  his  predecessor,  to  such 
enmities  would  he  hiivo  attributed  the  host  of  complamts  which  now  119. 
sailed  his  ears.  Uut  the  emperor  was  at  least  equal  to  any  man  in  his 
vast  dominions  in  Herco  and  bigoted  hatred  of  Christianity ;  and  he  yjailly 
received  and  implicitly  listened  to  all  complaints  against  the  missiunarics 
and  their  native  converts,  who  at  this  time  probably  numbered  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  oftliu  mis- 
sionaries, with  the  exception  of  a  few  whoso  mathematical  attainnie'its  ren- 
dered their  services  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  court;  and  there 
were  a  few  sheltered  at  the  imminent  ri.s^  of  both  parties  by  tlie  more 
lealons  of  their  pupds,  and  thus  enabled  to  evade  the  edict  and  in  some 
measure  to  preserve  ihe  leading  truths  of  their  teaching  among  thu  na- 
tive converts.  Uut  it  was  a  very  insignificant  number  of  these  mission. 
aries  that  remained  in  China  owing  to  both  these  causes,  and  iho  whole 
of  their  chapels  and  stations  were  either  sacked  and  destroyed  by  fero- 
cious mobs,  converted  into  public  ofHces,  or  perverted  to  idiilatrouj  wor- 
ship. The  excessive  violence  which  this  emperor  displayed  toward  the 
catholic  missionaries  caused  the  king  of  Portugal  in  172G  to  dispatch  an 
(Embassy  to  the  emperor  on  their  behalf.  The  ambassadors  were  received 
with  distinction ;  but,  thouch  general  promises  were  given  even  with 
profusion,  the  converts  to  Christianity  derived  not  the  slighest  practiml 
benefit  from  their  interference  on  their  behalf.  The  persecution  of  Chris. 
tianity  in  China  was,  indeed,  no  exception  to  the  general  rule— for  the 
more  the  persecution  raged,  the  more  numerous  did  the  proselytes  be- 
come. It  would  seem  tliat  tho  errors  of  their  heathenism  were  in  too 
many  cases  blended  by  the  converts  with  the  truths  they  were  taught  by 
the  missionaries  ;  and  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  higher  classes  were 
seen  to  worship  the  images  of  saints,  as  formerly  they  had  had  wor- 
shipped the  idols  of  their  native  superstition.  Christian  charity  denmnds 
(hat  we  should  attribute  this  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  to  the  obsti- 
nate and  ineradicable  superstition  of  the  converts,  rather  than  to  neglect 
or  design  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Unhappily,  in  the  year  172C  a  new  and  more  terrible  persecution  took 
place.  Uoih  torture  and  imr>  isonment,  the  former  in  most  cases  ter- 
minating, after  the  most  frig  .itful  agonies,  in  the  death  of  the  sufferers, 
were  now  resorted  to  in  every  corner  of  the  land  where  a  Christian  could 
be  discovered.  Deep  -^olicy,  however,  was  mixed  up  with  the  vengeful 
spirit ;  and  to  avoid  the  persecution  it  was  only  necessary  to  declare  re- 
conversion to  Confucius  or  Uuddha.  It  mav  easily  be  supposed  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  number  of  Christians  was,  nominally,  at 
least,  soon  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  terrible 
persecution  was  a  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  the  previous  year, 
and  which  was  still  attributed  to  the  sin  of  conversion  to  Christiai>ity. 
With  the  usual  inconsistency  of  fanaticism,  it  was  quite  overlooked,  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  perished,  not  one  in  a  thousand  had 
ever  even  heard  of  Christianity. 

The  year  1730  was  marked  by  an  event  which  Yung-chinfj's  worst 
flatterers  could  not,  after  his  two  terrible  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
venture  to  attribute  to  any  undue  encouragement  of  the  new  faith.  The 
whole  province  of  Pecheli — in  which  Pekin  is  situated — was  shaken  by 
an  earthquake.  The  imperial  city  was  for  the  most  part  laid  in  ruins; 
and  the  emperor,  who  was  at  the  time  walking  in  the  garden,  was  vio- 
lently thrown  to  the  ground.  In  Pekin  alone  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
souls  perished  by  this  lamentable  occurrence,  and  at  least  thrice  that 
Dumber  in  other  parts  of  the  province.    The  emperor  distributed  upwards 
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of  t  quarlrr  of  a  million  of  money  for  the  n-liof  of  thu  survivors.  The 
bigotry  iiiifl  fnuilly  of  this  prince  can  ncarcely  hccxi-uaed  on  the  jiloa  of 
belli);  ill-udviscd,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  personiilly  aware  of  the  great 
Deiii'litH  that  the  calumniated  and  persecuted  missionaries  had  conferred 
upon  liiH  people.  The  best  that  can  bo  said  of  this  reign  is,  that  it  was  a 
pfacefiil  one  ;  and  the  interval  of  peace  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
vaiuiibic  than  it  was,  had  the  Christians  and  their  forei<rn  and  highly  in- 
lellig  ni  instructors  been  allowed  to  improve  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  died  in  the  year  1735. 

The  throne  was  now  filled  by  Keen-lungf ;  whose  first  act  was  to  recall 
the  priiK-es  and  courtiers  who  b  id  been  banished  by  his  father.  Thii 
done,  lio  put  down  some  revolts  among  the  Klenths  and  otiicr  tribes  on 
Ihe  norlliwestern  frontiers.  Probably  it  was  the  vigour  with  which  he 
exei'uleii  this  latter  measure,  that  caused  a  deputation  to  be  sent  from 
Russia  to  settle  the  disputes  which  were  perpetually  breaking  out  as  to 
ihetniile  between  the  two  countries.  Ilagusinki,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Ko»sian  embassy,  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  address,  that  he 
obtained  a  treaty  by  which  a  Russian  caravan,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
in  number,  was  to  visit  China  for  the  purposes  of  trade  once  in  every 
ihree  years ;  a  church  was  to  be  erected  ;  and  a  limited  number  of  Rus- 
sians were  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  Chinese  capital  for 
liie  purpose  of  acquiring  the  langua<;e.  In  this  treaty,  which  is  called 
"the  treaty  of  Kiaclita,"  the  Chinese  authorities,  urged  no  doubt  by  sound 
coniideratiuns  of  mercantile  profit,  conceded  much,  yet  they  could  not 
forbear  from  giving  one  characteristic  specimen  of  their  extreme  jealousy 
of  their  national  polity.  Thus,  though  a  caravan  was  permitted  to  visit 
tlie  rapiial,  it  was  to  halt  upon  the  frontiers  until  the  arrival  of  the  proper 
officer  to  conduct  it  through  the  emperor's  people. 

Theiicxt  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  expedition  sent  by  the 
emperor  in  17()7  against  the  Durmese.  This  expedition  seems  to  have 
originated  wholly  in  the  most  wanton  lust  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
Dpse,  who,  in  the  sequel,  were  very  deservedly  punished.  An  army  o( 
ibove  100,000  men  marched  into  Burmah  ;  but  no  regular  army  appeared 
10  oppose  its  progress.  As  it  penetrated  farther,  however,  every  foot  oi 
lountry,  and  especially  where  swamp  or  jungle  rendered  the  route  natu- 
rally more  difficult,  had  to  be  traversed  with  active  and  daring  hordes  o( 
p-iijiui)  hovering  upon  its  rear  and  flanks,  cutting  off  stragglers,  pour- 
.hi;  down  suddenly  upon  weak  detachments  or  divisions — such  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  made  inevitaole  ;  and,  in  short,  acting  with  such 
fITiiient  destructiveness,  that  the  Chinese  lost  upwards  of  50,000  men 
without  coming  to  a  general  engagement !  Incredible  as  it  would  seem 
in  European  warfare,  of  the  immense  army  of  100,000  men,  only  2,0i)i) 
relumed  to  China — the  rest  were  all  killed  ort&ken  prisoners  ;  and  all  in 
ilic  latter  category  were  naturalized  and  settled  in  Uurniah.  Kven  this 
liorrihie  loss  of  life  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  from  persisting  in  his  un- 
just scheme.  He  sent  a  still  greater  force  under  his  favourite  general 
^nei,  who  was  as  fond  of  war  and  as  ferocious  as  himself.  Choosing 
what  he  thought  a  less  diflTicult  line  of  march,  A-quei  had  scarcely  entered 
the  Burmese  territory  when  he  found  that  if  he  had  fewer  human  enemies 
to  eonteiid  against  than  his  predecessor,  he  had  a  still  more  deadly  and 
irresistihio  enemy,  the  jungle  fever.  He  saw  his  men  perish  around  him 
by  thousands,  and  he  was  glad  to  hasten  from  the  deadly  place  with  even 
a  dimiiiistied  army,  rather  than  remain  to  see  it  wholly  annihilated. 
And  the  result  of  all  this  loss  was,  that  China  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  which  confined  her  dominion  within  her  natural  frontier,  thereby 
giving  to  Burmah  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  undisputed  in  the  possession  of  China. 

KieiiLuiig  was  engaged  in  several  minor  warfares  originating  in  en- 
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deavonrs  ol  the  nioro  distant  norllicrn  and  western  tribng  to  tlirow  n'' 
Ihfir  yoke.  'I'ho  Miihunictan  Turlars,  a  bravr  and  bigoted  nu  c,  ni.u';)  ;,n 
inroad  into  tbc  province  of  IShcn-Hi  ;  A-quei,  who  was  sent  uk..,  iht  iluip 
called  upon  tlicm  to  snrrender  tbc  city  in  which  ibey  bad  eiurcnrhcd 
themselves,  and,  on  bcinR  refused,  took  it  by  Btorm,  and  put  every  hninar 
being  be  found  within  the  walls  to  the  nword.  Have  a  few  of  th,.  (.hmfs 
whom  be  sent  to  court.  The  emperor,  whose  blood-thirsty  nnturo  was 
such  that  tit!  was  accustomed  to  have  crimmals  tortured  in  his  prBstncp 
ordered  these  unhappy  chiefs  to  be  tortured  before  his  assenibled  rniirt 
and  then  cut  to  peices  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  I  Not  content  wuh  ihij 
•anguinary  art,  the  monster  ^n\e  orders  to  A-quci  to  march  upon  the 
Mahometan  Tartars,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  who  were  above  fiitppn 
years  of  age.  Many,  very  many,  rebellions  took  place  during  this  rciirn' 
amonj,'  them  was  that  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  miin. 
darins  who  acted  as  viceroys  m  this  island  were  guilty  of  the  most 
ihameful  exactions  and  cruelties.  On  one  occasion  they  put  to  druha 
mandarin  who  bad  ill-treated  them.  The  viceroy  of  F  uli-kecn,  jfin- 
commi.'<»i<med  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  mandarni,  sailed  to  the  i(il„i,j 
and  sacrificed  victims  to  his  mane.s,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  or  inno. 
eence  of  those  he  immolated.  The  Formosans  soon  became  hu  enraijcd 
that  they  rose  en  masse,  butchered  every  ('hinese  and  Tartar  in  the  islmij 
and  were  only  at  length  induced  to  return  to  their  yoke-ifter  having 
bravely  beaten  off  the  imperial  fleet — on  being  indemnitied  lor  ihtir  losses, 
and  assured  against  a  recurrence  of  the  tyranny  of  which  they  ( ompliin- 
ed.  As  though  fairly  wearied  out  with  the  strife  of  sixty  years  of  pcrpti 
ual  warfares.  Keen-lung  abdicated  tlic  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  l\ea. 
king.  Thoiigli  be  never  peisonally  lommanded  his  armies,  lie  cauiseil 
more  bloodshed  than  probably  any  modern  commander,  with  the  exccp. 
lion  of  Napoleon. 

Kea-king's  first  use  of  Ins  power  was  to  renew  those  persecutions  ol 
the  catholics,  which,  m  ihe  last  reign,  had  seemed  to  be  falling  into 
disuetude.  Torture  ;ii  1  death  were  the  fate  of  many;  still  inoro  wore 
sentenced  to  wear  die  caiiy.'iiu  or  wooden  collar  during  their  lives,  or  were 
banished  to  Tarlary,  which  last  was  a  singularly  impolitic  punisliineiil,  as 
the  Tartars  needed  no  discontented  men  to  incite  them  to  revolt.  A  rebel- 
lion  of  a  very  threatening  nature,  inasmuch  as  some  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  other  principal  persons  were  concerned  in  it,  was 
planned  in  1803.  lly  some  fortunate  accident,  or,  still  more  probably 
through  the  treachery  of  some  of  tbc  confederates,  the  plot  was  discover- 
ed ere  it  wa.s  ripe  for  execution.  Many  of  the  principal  conspirators  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  only  escaped  to  suffer  the  confiscation  of  their 
properly,  which  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  almost  empty  treasury 
of  the  emperor.  In  1793  Lord  Macartney  was  sent  by  George  111.  as  am- 
bassdor  to  China,  to  eideavour  to  establish  trade  with  that  country  iipcn 
a  better  and  surer  footintr,  and  more  especiallv  i"  oHttin  for  the  Untish 
factory  a  cessation  of  t)  ••  insolence  and  extortion  ot  tlu.  vniroy  of.Cintoii. 
The  embassy  was  productive  of  but  little  goo  I  uffii,*.  '"  Misolcnt  r 
extortionate  viceroy  was  recalled,  it  is  true,  i  u  In  ,  pri.  :  .essor  was  m/i 
long  in  ollice  ere  he  went  far  beyond  him  in  boiu  ol  those  bad  qualities 
The  ambassador  was  blamed  at  home  for  having  been  too  high  and  un- 
bending in  his  demeanour;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  time  had  not  eome 
for  a  proper  understanding  to  exist  between  the  Chinese  and  any  Euro- 
pean nation. 

When  in  1H08  it  was  feared  that  Bonaparte  would  aim  at  the  eastern 
lrad->  of  Groat  Britain,  Admiral  Drury  was  ordered  to  Macao :  but  afiei 
•r.i.  h  wordy  'isputation  between  the  Chinese  authorities  there  ami  ihn 
^.imiral,  the  liitcr  retired  after  a  slight  collision.  The  Chinese  pretend- 
ed to  have  /uined  a  great  victory,  a  magniloquent  account  of  the  same 
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^j,  urnt  to  Ppkin,  and  a  pngndn  actually  crpflleJ  to  comnip;  rutn  it. 
1^  I6lii  iiiiotlicr  nnitmsniidor,  Lord  Atii'itTbt,  Wii'«  fc  '  <•>  riniia  but  iiii 
miHioii  WHS  to  tlin  full  119  ungatisfactory  i  that  of  Lor  i  Vf-iran  toy.  It 
wnsatioiit  tliiM  timn  that  tho  opium  «|)(M-iiiati(in  Ix-ksiii  to  tiruw  (•<  'ome- 
(liiiijj  like  n  iiolii'cablf!  extent — but  on  ihat  head  w<  shall  inivo  lo  Hpcak  *• 
Ifiiljth  111  ilii'  wxl  ohapttT.  After  twenty  Hve  years'  reiuii,  marked  far 
more  liy  itespotic  temper  than  by  tlw  tiiit-nt  iioct-dsary  lo  reiul-r  jt  iffect- 
ive,  Kt'ii  kiiitf  (lied,  in  tlic  year  IH'JO,  and   was  Miiccceded  by  i       :iresent 
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CHAPTKIl  V. 

',  ',  reigning  cinperorof  Cliina,  Tacm-kwanir,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
pret'  ling  monarch,  and  owes  Ihm  rise  to  the  tliroiie,  in  [(rtffrciice  to  his 
elder  1)1  "iher,  to  the  great  res(dutii)ii  and  attachnient  to  iius  father  dis- 
playiil  by  him  on  an  occasion  of  a  revolt.  The  parties  concerned  in  it 
|i;i<i  pn  'ccdcd  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  of  tliem  actually  forced  their 
win  inli)  the  palace  with  the  avowed  intention  of  pultiiiir  Kca-king  to 
de;itli.  TacBU-kwang,  with  a  mere  handful  of  the  imperial  tjuards,  repul- 
lei)  tlic  cuiispirators,  two  of  whom  he  shot  with  his  own  hand.  Since 
liij  ailvaiiccment  to  the  throne,  however,  he  has  hy  no  niciins  displayed 
Ihn  vi!;iiiir  that  might  have  been  anticipated,  lie  has  for  the  most  part 
commiltcd  the  management  of  affairs  to  bis  ministers  and  favoiiritcH,  and 
ein'i  liiiiiMrlf  up  to  eflfeminate  pli'asure  in  the  seclusion  of  his  palace. 

The  Maliomelan  inhabitants  of  eastern  Turkestan  and  the  Kormosau 
ishiii  I'TS  have  revolted,  but  have  hitherto  been  subdued.  Their  discon- 
teiiis,  liowevcr,  will  probably  at  no  distant  time  have  great  cflTeet  upon  the 
dpstiiiios  of  the  empire.  The  Chinese,  to  a  man,  are  said  lo  detest  the 
Tartar  race;  and  though  the  vast  populaliv  •.  of  the  empire  would  at  first 
lijlit  appear  to  render  its  subjugation  now  by  any  people  an  (;venl  of  great 
impr(il):il)ility,  the  clashing  opinions  and  interests  of  the  eonstituenl  por- 
lions  of  the  population  may,  at  some  future  time,  possibly  render  the 
rastnrss  nftlie  empire  a  principal  cause  of  an  entire  alteration  in  both  its 
political  and  religious  condition.  A  sironi;  proof  that  strength  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  consequence  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  Cliina,  was  fur- 
nished a  few  years  since.  A  serious  revolt  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  where,  from  its  facility  of  communication  with  "tlie  outside 
liarbarians,"  revolt  was  especially  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  put  down,  when- 
loever  occurring,  with  the  sternest  promptitude.  Hut  though  the  (-elestial 
Empire  boasts  its  standing  army  nf  a  million  of  fighting  men,  the' general 
Lc,  who  was  ordered  to  quell  this  revolt,  could  barely  muster  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  iiUarmcd  and  lil-aisciplined  troops,  and  he  was  oblit;(>d  to  resort 
to  the  (Jhinese  panacc  \  of  paying  i\  pecuniary  bribe  to  the  rehtds. 

!ie  trade  of  Kn^li  >d  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations,  with  China,  has 
ever  been  subject  to  such  restrictions,  and  been  liable  to  so  many  inter- 
ruptions, from  the  caprice  of  the  Chinese  and  from  the  insolence  with 
which  these  caprices  have  been  acted  upon,  that  it  has  of  necessity 
from  lime  to  iim««  very  much  partaken  of  the  characier  of  smuggling- 
even  as  regards  artiides  to  which  no  moral  exception  could  by  possibility 
betaken.  l)uri'>«  tl>e  memorable  "opium"  dispute,  this  fad  seems  to 
have  been  much  tii'glf^ted  by  many  of  the  leading  political  writers  of 
England.  They  riare  looked  at  the  question  rather  as  a  moral  than  a 
oolitical  one,  and  have  blamed  political  resistance  to  national  insult,  be- 
cause that  resistance  happened  to  be  made  upon  a  point  in  which  a  moral 
^uestion  was  !irl(?ully  mixed  up  w  ilh  it  by  the  Chinese. 

No  sane  man  \« {11  prciend  to  vimticate  the  trading  in  opium  otherwise 
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than  as  a  very  important  article  of  materia  medica;  no  ore  will  say  thai 
it  is  otherwise  ttian  highly  desirable  that  the  use  of  this  "insane"  di-u?  as 
a  means  of  intoxication  sJiould  be  prohibited.  But,  we  repeat,  thouirh 
collision  with  the  Chinese  has  chanced  to  arise  upon  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  opium,  the  moral  consideration  as  to  the  sale  and  use  ol 
that  drujr  are  really  quite  beside  the  question  :  had  the  article  of  trade 
been  Yorkshire  cloth  or  Birmingham  hardware,  the  same  collision  might 
have  taken  place. 

Opium  wiis  imported  into  China  as  early  as  the  17th  century,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century  that  Kea-king  prohibited  it 
We  applaud  him  for  doing  this.  It  was  high  time  to  put  some  cheek  on 
the  use  of  it;  for  though  it  was  professedly  imported  only  asamedicj. 
mil  drug,  it  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  lOUO  chests  per  annum  as  early 
as  17G7,  and  the  importation  had  been  perpetually  increased  in  amotiiit 
up  to  179f).  Up  to  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the  tralliic  was  strictly 
legal ;  it  paid  a  duty  of  five  mace  per  catty,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
delivered  to  and  bonded  by  the  government. 

It  is  clear  th;it  from  1706  tlie  trade  in  this  drug  was  mere  smugglini' 
equally  clear,  that  whether  John  Tomkins  or  "The  Company"  was  the 
trader,  thut  trader  was  a  smuggler.  We  will  go  farther.  When  the  East 
India  Company,  having  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade,  compelled  the 
ryots  of  Pekin  to  grow  opium  instead  of  rice,  and  compelled  the  ryots  of 
divers  other  parts  of  the  Anglo-Indian  territory  to  do  the  same,  the  act 
was  one  which  the  English  press  ought  loudly  to  have  denounced,  and 
which  the  English  senate  ought  to  have  put  a  stop  lo,  on  pain  of  the  loss 
of  the  Company's  charter.  All  this  is  clear  as  noonday;  but  there  Is 
another  consideration.  The  government  of  China  is  essentially  paternal: 
from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  ofTice  of  his  state  link  connects  link,  as 
from  the  father  of  a  family  to  his  youngest  child  or  his  nearest  servant. 
The  trade  in  opium  was  forbidden  from  time  to  time  by  edicts :  true;  but 
the  very  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  these 
edicts  were  themselves  the  virtual  importers  of  opium  !  Had  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  Canton  and  along  the  coast  not  connived  at  the  trade  for 
enormous  bribes,  or,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  been  themselves 
actual  traders  in  the  article,  the  trade  would  have  been  at  an  end  years 
ago,  and  when  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  British  capital 
was  involved  in  it. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  public  prohibition  of  a  drug  of  which  the  eon- 
sumption  was  hourly  increasing,  and  the  aid  given  to  its  importation  by 
the  very  persons  appointed  to  carry  that  prohibition  into  effect,  are  merely 
"part  and  parcel"  of  the  settled  Chinese  policy  of  fleecing  barbarians  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  always  having  a  con- 
venient pretext  for  such  a  stoppage  in  trade  as  circumstances  might  make 
convenient  in  the  way  of  temporarily  making  the  fleece  longer  and  finer 
It  would  be  an  instructive  lesson  for  politicians  to  con — the  difference  of 
profit  to  China,  between  the  one  hundred  chests  imported  in  177Gata 
fixed  duty  of  five  mace  the  catty,  and  that  upon  the  forty  thousand  chosis 
smuggled  in  J  840 — at  whatever  profit  the  unscrupulous  authorities  could 
extort ! 

It  was  not  until  1839  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  real  determination 
to  put  down  the  trade  was  exhibited  by  the  Chinese;  for  the  occasional 
stoppages  of  trade  and  blustering  manifestos,  as  already  said,  we  look  at 
as  mere  measures  for  fleecing.  Lin  appeared  at  Canton,  in  that  year,  a 
"high  coninii  sioner" — an  officer  possessing  almost  dictatorial  powers, 
and  one  who  had  not  been  more  than  thrice  previously  appointed  dnring 
the  present  dynasty.  In  an  edict  he  said,  "I,  the  commissioner,  am 
Bworn  to  remove  utterly  this  root  of  misery;  nor  will  I  let  the  forriijii 
vessels  have  any  offshoot  left  for  the  evil  to  bud  forth  again."    The  lirii- 
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;jh  commissioner  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  British  subjects 
were  then  thrown  into  a  state  of  close  confinement ;  the  guards  placed 
over  them  heaped  every  insult  upon  them,  and  threatened  them  with  being 
deprived  of  provisions  and  water.  Captain  Elliot,  the  British  superin- 
teiidant,  under  such  circumstances,  saw  no  means  of  evading  the  demands 
of  the  Chinese;  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium,  valued 
ai  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  were  delivered  to  commissioner  Lin  for  de- 
Btructioii. 

ill  lfl40  war  was  declared  by  England  against  the  Chinese.  The  lead- 
ing events,  however,  which  followed,  being  related  in  the  history  of  that 
couiury,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them  here.  We  will  merely 
add  what  has  transpired  since  that  was  written.  All  differences  being 
filially  adjusted,  and  his  celestial  majesty  being  on  terms  of  lire  strictest 
amity  with  her  Britannic  majesty,  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the 
mufountries  was  announced  on  the  27th  of  July,  1843.  1"  rom  that  day 
ihe  Hong  merchants'  monopoly  and  Consoo  charges  were  to  cease ;  and 
the  cuiiditions  upon  which  trade  was  in  future  to  be  carried  on,  appeared 
in  ii  notice  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Potiiiiger,  the  British  plenipotentiary  in 
China;  who  published  an  export  and  import  tariff,  and  also  a  proclamation 
ill  which  he  trusts  that  the  commercial  treaty  will  be  found,  in  practice, 
mutually  advantageous,  beneficial  and  just,  us  regards  the  interests,  hon- 
our, and  the  future  augmented  prosperity  of  the  governments  of  the  two 
mighty  contracting  empires  and  their  subjects  ;  and  he  "  most  solemnly 
and  urgently  calls  upon  all  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  not  only  to 
strictly  conform  and  act  up  to  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
but  lo  spurn,  decry,  and  make  known  to  the  world  any  base,  unprincipled 
and  traitorous  overtures  that  may  be  made  to  them,  towards  entering  into 
any  collusion  or  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  evading,  o""  acting  in  contra- 
vention of,  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  trL.ity." 

In  the  proclamation  issued  t)y  the  imperial  commission,  after  referring 
to  the  tariff,  &c,,  it  says,  "  Henceforth,  thin,  the  weapons  of  war  shall 
ever  be  laid  aside,  and  joy  and  profit  shall  be  the  perpetual  lot  of  all ; 
neither  slight  nor  few  will  be  the  advantages  reaped  by  the  merchants, 
ahke  of  Ciiiiia  and  of  foreign  countries.  From  this  time  forward  all  must 
free  themselves  from  prejudice  and  suspicions,  pursuing  each  his  proper 
avocation,  and  careful  always  to  retain  no  inimical  feelings  from  the  re- 
collection of  the  hostilities  that  have  before  taken  place ;  for  such  feelings 
and  recollections  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  people."  It  also  contains  a  perfect 
amnesty,  and  the  remission  of  punishment  for  all  who  have  served  the 
Enjjlish  soldiers  with  supplies,  ice,  in  days  past,  and  concludes  by  stating 
that, "From  henceforward  amity  and  good  will  shall  ever  continue,  and 
those  from  afar,  and  those  who  are  near,  shall  perpetually  rejoice  together  " 
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Japak  is  a  general  name  given,  by  Europeans,  to  a  great  number  of 
islands,  lying  between  the  eastern  coa'st  of  Asia  and  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  which  together  compose  a  large  empire,  extending  from  the 
30th  to  the  4l8t  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the  147th  degree 
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of  east  longitude.    The  inhabitants  call  this  empire  Niphon,  which  ig  th 
name  of  the  largest  island  belonging  to  it.     It  was  discovered  by  the  Po 
tugueso  about  the  year  1452.     The  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  piiKaniam 
divided  into  several  sects,  who  live  together  in  harmony.     Every  sect  ha 
its  own  temples  and  priests.     The  spiritual  emperor,  or  dairi-sama,  is  il  * 
chief  of  their  religion.     They  acknowledge  and  honour  a  Supreme  Beiiiff^ 
and  the  temples  are  open  to  every  individual,  whatever  his  creed  or  coun 
try.     Christianity  had  once  made  a  considerable  progress  in  Japan,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jesuits,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  St.  Francis  Xavicr;  but  it  ended  tragically,  owing  to  an  iij-con 
ducted  'Duspiracy  of  the  fathers  against  the  state.     This  proceeding  pm" 
ducjd  a  persecution  of  forty  years'  duration,  and  terminated  by  a  inon^ 
hoirible  massacre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  history.    After  thii  not 
only  the  Portuguese,  but  Christians  of  every  nation,  were  totally  expelled 
the  country,  and  the  most  cflV:clual  means  taken  for  preveniinir  their 
return.  ° 

In  1(511,  the  Dutch  had  the  liberty  of  a  free  commerce  granted  thembv 
the  imperial  letters  patent,  and  established  a  factory  at  Firando.  Thev 
were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  and  Portugal  was  at  that  time  under  the 
Spanish  trovernmcnt.  Tiie  former,  by  taking  an  homeward-bound  Portu- 
guese ship,  found  a  traitorous  letter  to  the  kmg  by  a  captain  Moro,  chief 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  immediately  forwarded  ti'iislet. 
ter  to  tiieir  protector,  the  prince  of  Firando.  This  letter  laid  open  the 
whole  plot  which  the  Japanese  Christians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, bad  laid  against  the  emperor's  life  and  throne.  In  consequence 
of  this  discovery,  in  the  year  lfi37,  an  imperial  order  was  sent  totiieifov- 
ernor  of  Nagasaki,  to  admit  no  more  Portuguese  into  the  empire. 

Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  the  Portuguese  found  means  to  cany 
on  their  trade  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain  leave  to  stay  in  the  isiiuid 
of  Desima,  and  there  continue  to  trade ;  but  they  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  emperor,  on  the  assurance  given  him  by  the  IJntch 
East  India  Company,  that  they  woubl  supply  him  in  future  with  all  the 
articles  heretofore  supplied  by  the  Portuguese,  declared  them,  and  the 
Castiliaiis,  enemies  of  the  empire;  and  they  were  totally  expelled  the 
country  in  IGiO.  Their  extirpation,  and  with  them  the  Christian  reli;;ion, 
was  so  complete,  that  not  a  vestage  can  now  be  discerned  of  its  ha'vnig 
?ver  existed  theres. 

The  government  of  the  Japan  empire  is  an  hereditary,  absolute  mon- 
archy. The  imperial  dignity  had  been  enjoyed,  for  a  considerahle  tnne 
before  the  year  1500,  by  a  regular  succession  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairos.  Soon  after  that  epoch,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  many 
years.  During  the  destruction  it  occasioned,  a  common  soldier,  named 
Tayckoy,  found  means  to  raise  himself  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  thp 
dairo  was  obliged  to  sui)mit  to  terms.  This  revolution  took  place  in  1)17. 
Tayckoy  reigned  several  years,  during  which  he  made  excelhint  laws, 
which  still  subsist.  At  his  death  he  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  Ta;ekos- 
sama,  then  a  minor;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under  whose  guardians'iif, 
he  was  left,  deprived  him  of  his  life  before  he  became  of  age.  I)y  this 
murder  the  crown  passed  to  the  family  of  Jejassaina,  in  which  il  still 
continues. 

The  Japanese  must  be  placed  rather  among  the  polished  nations  than 
otherwise.  Their  mode  of  government,  their  skill  in  agricuKure,  in  man- 
ufactures, arts,  and  sciences — their  politeness,  good-nature,  iruJenee, 
frankness,  and  courage — entitle  them  to  this  distinction.  'J'licy  seem  to 
possesi:  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  Asiatics  and  Africans;  but  vr;  careful 
only  to  provide  themselves,  from  the  productions  of  their  own  country, 
with  lho.se  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  desirable  to  '■nlightenetl 
liumaii  beings.    The  language  of  the  Japanese  hus  some  aO.'rtiiy  to  the 
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Chinese;  though  it  appears,  from  its  various  dialects,  to  have  been  a  kind 
if  compound  of  that  and  other  languages,  derived  from  the  various  nations 
ihat  first  peopled  these  islands.  Their  manner  of  writing,  and  their  ar- 
chitecture, are  similar  to  those  of  China. 

The  int'-'rual  trade  of  Japan  is  very  extensive,  and  their  industry  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  or  even  Chinese.     Foreign 
"Oinnierce,  however,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  government,  in  consc- 
Queiice  of  the  supposed  Portuguese  treachery  before  mentioned,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Jesuit  misionaries  to  Christianize  the  people.    The  num- 
ber of  Dutch  vessels  allowed  to  come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each 
description  of  wares  to  be  sold,  are  strictly  defined.    The  ships,  immedi- 
aiely  u"  '''"'''  aT'val,  arc  strictly  searched,  and  the  crews  are  kept,  during 
their  stay  in  port,  completely  secluded  from  the  natives ;  while  all  the 
business  transactions  are  conducted  bv  the  Japanese,  who  also  unload  and 
reload  thu  vessels.     Nay,  so  rigid  ar !  they  in  preventing  their  subjects 
from  having  intercouse  with  other  nations,  that  it  is  a  capital  offence  for 
the  natives  of  Japan  to  travel  into  other  countries ;   and  their  seamen 
even,  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are,  on  their  return,  sub- 
jected to  vigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprisonment,  to 
purify  lliein  from  the  supposed  pollution  contracted  abroad. 
Tlie  t-autious  and  ceremonious  way  in  which  the  Japanese  transact  their 
business  with  the  Dutch  merchants  is  thus  described  : — About  the  time 
when  the  Dutch  ships  are  expected,  several  outposts  are  stationed  on  the 
hiiihest  hills  by  the  government ;  and  they  are  provided  with  telescopes, 
auJwhen  seen  at  a  distance,  notice  is  given  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki. 
As  soon  as  tiiey  anchor  in  the  harbour,  officers  go  on  board  with  interpre- 
ters, to  whom  is  delivered  a  chest,  in  which  all  the  sailors'  books,  the 
muster-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  six  small  barrels  of  powder,  six  barrels  of 
balls,  six  muskets,  six  bayonets,  six  pistols,  and  six  swords,  are  deposited. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammunition,  after  the  imperial 
carnson  has  been  saluted.    These  things  are  conveyed  on  shore,  and 
boused;  but  returnel  again  on  the  day  the  ship  quits  the  harbour. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  is  the  time  observed  for  holidays,  or  days  of 
leisure  and  enjoyment ;  and  at  this  time  the  ceremony  of  trampling  on 
images,  representing  tiie  cross,  and  the  virjjin  and  child,  is  performed. 
The  images  are  of  copper,  about  a  foot  long.     This  ceremony  is  intended 
10  impress  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  attempted  to  introduce  it ;  and  also  to  discover  whether 
anv  remnant  of  it  is  left  among  tlie  Japanese.    It  is  performed  in  the 
places  where  the  Christiairs  chiefly  resided.     In  Nagasaki  it  lasts  four 
days;  then  the  images  are  carried  to  circumjacent  places,  and  afterward 
are  laid  aside  till  the  next  year.     Every  person,  except  the  Japanese  go- 
lernor  and  his  attendants,  even  the  smallest  child,  must  be  present. 

The  population  of  Japan  is  supposed  to  exceed  fifty  millions.  The 
jrmy  in  time  of  ])eace  consists  of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
twenty  thousand  cavalry:  tlie  force  during  the  war  being  increased  by 
levies  from  the  different  provinces  to  four  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
forty  thousand  cavalry.  The  arn\s  used  by  the  former  arc  the  musket, 
pike,  bow,  sahre,  and  dagger ;  those  of  the  mounted  troops,  being  the  lance. 
fabre,  and  pistol.    Their  artillery  is  very  inconsiderable. 
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CEYLON. 

Cetlon  is  a  large  island  of  the  East  Indies,  separated  from  tne  conti. 
aeni  by  »,he  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Straits,  near  the  southern  exlrtrn'- 
ity  of  Hindostan.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  averages  about  one  hundred  in  breadth.  The  conquest  0/ 
this  island  was  the  first  attempt  of  Albuquerque,  the  celebrated  Portu- 
giiese  admiral.  He  found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  different 
nations  ;  the  Bedas  in  the  north,  and  the  Cinglasses,  or  Singalese,  in  the 
south.  The  former  were  very  barbarous ;  but  the  latter  in  some  state  of 
civilization.  These,  however,  derived  great  advantage  from  the  mines 
of  precious  stones,  and  also  from  their  pearl  fishery,  the  greatest  in  tlie 
I'last. 

It  is  said  that  the  proper  name  of  the  island  is  Singhala,  and  that  part 
of  the  population  called  Singalese  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
came  thither  from  the  eastward  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  years 
ago;  but  many  authors  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  Singhs  or  K;ij. 
pools,  who  arrived  five  hundred  years  b.  c.  From  the  ruins  of  cities, 
tanks,  aqueducts,  canals,  bridges,  temples,  &c.,  at  Trincomnlee  and  other 
places,  Ceylon  has  evidently  been  at  some  remote  period  a  rich,  populous, 
and  comparatively  civilized  country.  The  Portuguese  not  only  conquered, 
but  tyrannized  over  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  assisted  the  Dutch 
in  expelling  them  from  the  island  in  1C58,  after  a  bloody  and  obslinatewar, 
bv  which  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
P^ast  India  Company. 

The  wars  with  the  king  of  Candy,  the  most  potent,  if  not  the  sole  sov- 
ereign of  the  island,  were  very  detrimental  to  Holland.  In  a  sanguinary 
war,  which  ended  in  17G6,  the  Ceylonese  monarch  was  driven  from  his 
capital,  and  the  Dutch  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty.  Their  sovereignty 
was  acknowledged  all  over  those  parts  of  the  countiy  they  possessed  be- 
fore  the  war,  and  that  part  of  the  coasts  held  by  the  natives  was  ceded 
to  them.  They  were  allowed  to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains;  and 
the  court  stipulated  to  sell  them  the  best  sort,  which  is  produced  in  the 
mountains,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  government  also  engaged  U 
have  no  connection  with  any  foreign  power,  and  even  to  deliver  up  any 
Europeans  who  might  happen  to  come  into  the  island.  In  return  for  so 
many  concessions  the  king  was  to  receive  anniuilly  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ceded  coasts ;  and  from  thence  his  subjects  were  to  be  fur- 
nished, gratis,  with  as  much  sialt  as  they  had  occasion  for.  Matters  were 
in  this  situation  when  the  Knglish  attackcil  the  Dutch  in  1791,  and  an- 
queri'd  Trincomalee,  and  all  their  settlements  in  the  island  ;  and  it  aftcr- 
w;ird  became  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  iu  favour  of 
Kiigliind. 

The  Knglish  had  no  sooner  taken  possession,  than  they  unhnppily  were 
involved  in  \  war  with  the  king  of  Candy,  owing  to  some  niisunderstandin» 
relative  to  certain  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men 
were  sacrificed  to  it ;  rather,  however,  by  the  treachery  and  bad  faiih  ol 
the  Ceylonese  king  and  his  minister,  than  by  fair  and  h'jnou;M!;ic  warfare. 
The  population  of  Ceylon,  independently  of  the  col  n^l.'--  vhii  have  a 
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T,irioiis  times  possessed  themselves  of  the  coasts,  consist  of— 1st,  the  na- 
tive SiiigMlt;se  or  Ceylonese,  one  branch  occupying  the  Candyan  territo- 
ries, aiiM  the  other  the  coasts ;  2nd,  the  Veddahs,  or  aborigines,  who,  in 
an  almost  savage  state,  inhabited  the  mountainous  regions  and  unexplored 
fastnesses;  3rd,  the  Moors,  who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  and 
4ili,  Ihe  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  dwell  chiefly  on  the  northern 
jiid  eastern  coasts.  Of  all  these  races  the  Candyan  Ceylonese  differ 
least  from  Europeans  in  fc.  m,  feature,  and  physical  power.  The  Singa- 
lese  are  n  ore  timid  and  effeminate;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  although 
gome  assume  a  haughty  and  independent  bearing,  yet  indolence,  deceit, 
and  revenge  are  the  generally  prevailing  qualities  of  these  islanders. 
There  are  also  some  Caffres  and  Javanese,  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee  tra- 
ders, and  a  considerable  number  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese; 
besides  a  hybrid  population  from  the  interniixiure  of  all  these  and  the 
native  races. 

Tlie  upper  classes  among  the  Singaleso  profess  Christianity,  and  many 
arc  converts  to  Mohammedanism;  but  the  general  religion  is  Buddhism. 
Tiie  government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  British  governor,  assisted  by 
a  council  of  European  civil  servants  ;  but  all  laws,  before  being  acted 
upon,  are  published  in  the  official  gazette,  for  their  general  diffusion  and 
iraibiation  into  the  native  languages. 


SUMATRA. 

Sumatra  is  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  being,  next  lo  Borneo, 
ihe  iiirgcst  in  tlie  eastern  seas.  It  is  about  one  thousand  miles  in  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east;  but  in  general,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  breadth.  This  is  the  first  of  the  islands  whicli  form  the  great 
Kasi  India  Archipelago;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges  by  the  straits  of  Malacca  ;  which  is  the  usual  passage  from 
the  t)ay  of  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast  to  Borneo  or  China,  and, 
cniisequeully  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China  and  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin. 

(iold  dust  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic,  and  is  brought  by  mer- 
rliants  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  bartered  for  i:on 
tools,  and  various  kinds  of  East  Indian  and  European  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  broad-cloths,  &c.  But  tiiu  most  valuable  and  important  produc- 
tion of  the  island  is  pepper,  the  average  produce  of  which  at  this  time  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  a  year.  Tumeric,  cas- 
sii,  ginger,  coffee,  and  many  kinds  of  scented  woods  arc  also  produced 
litre.  After  the  capture  of  the  Moluccas  by  the  British,  in  ITfil),  the  nut- 
meg and  clove  were  introduced  at  Bencoolen,  but  though  large  quantities 
were  raised,  the  quality  was  inferior  to  simihir  products  obtained  from 
Amboyna  and  the  Banda  isles.  The  Sumatran  camphor  is  in  high  esti- 
mation. Cocoa-nut,  betel,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  various  palms,  and  an 
abundance  of  tropical  fruits,  are  indigenous. 

At  Bencoolen,  on  the  west  side  of  Sumatra,  is  the  English  factory,  be- 
lon^jinglo  tlie  East  India  Company.  The  factory  was  once  cnlirely  de- 
fcrtcd,  through  the  frequent  quarrels  and  bickerings  of  the  natives  and 
Iho  Knglish ;  and  had  not  the  former  found  that  trade  decreased  in  conse 
o'.icnce  of  the  absence  of  the  latter,  they  never  would  have  been  invited  tc 
settle  there  again. 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES'  ISLAND. 

Prince  of  Walks'  Island,  or  Pulo  Ponany,  is  situated  in  the  straits  ol 
Malacca,  about  two  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  peuiiwula. 
The  India  Company  in  1784,  came  to  the  resolution  of  establishing  a  ui. 
tlement  there.  The  island  is  about  sevcntt'cn  miles  long,  by  ion  l)road; 
its  northern  extremity  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  land,  ;it  ;i  dis! 
tance  of  about  two  miles,  by  which  a  fine  channel  is  formed,  where  tlio 
largest  licet  may  ride  in  perfect  safety ;  the  height  of  the  Eurrouiidino 
mountains  acting  as  a  barrier  against  the  force  of  the  prevailing  winds! 
In  fact,  the  advantages  attending  tiiis  island,  both  in  a  political  and  com- 
mercial view,  are  obvious. 


i 


JAVA. 

Java  is  a  large  island,  extending  in  length  nearly  seven  hundred  milPs 
and  averaging  in  brcadtli  ninety;  and  it  is  separated  from  Sumatra  ijy  the 
strait  of  Sunda.  Toward  the  close  of  the  si.xteenth  century,  Cornelius 
Houtman,  a  Dutchman,  conducted  four  vessels  to  Java  by  the  Cape  of 
Gdod  Hope  ;  and  his  prudence  procured  him  an  interview  with  the  priiici 
pal  king  of  the  island  ;  but  the  Portuguese  created  him  some  enemies. 
Having  got  the  better  iu  several  skirniisiies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  lie 
returned  with  his  small  squadron  to  Holland,  where,  though  he  brou!;ht 
but  little  wealth,  he  raised  much  expnclatioii.  He  brought  away  some 
Negroes,  Ciiinese,  and  inhabitants  of  Malabar;  a  native  of  Malacca,  a  Ja- 
panese, and  Abdul,  a  pilot  of  the  Guzerat,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman  encouraged  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam to  form  the  plan  of  a  settlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  throw  the  pepper  trade  into  their  hands,  would  place  them  also 
near  the  islands  that  produce  the  more  valuable  spicts,  and  facilitate  llicii 
communication  with  China  and  Japan.  Admiral  Van  Neck  wi.s  therefore 
sent  on  this  important  expedition  with  eight  vessels,  and  arrived  safe  at 
Java,  where  he  found  the  inliabitants  i)rejudiccd  against  his  nation.  Tliey 
fought  and  negotiated  by  turns.  At  length  they  were  permitted  to  trade, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  loaded  four  vessels  with  spices  and  linens.  The  ad- 
miral, with  his  fleet,  sail-^d  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  learned  lliat  the 
natives  of  the  country  had  forced  the  Portut^uese  to  abandon  some  of  the 
places  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  that  they  only  waited  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  exjielling  them  from  the  rest.  He  cstablislnd  facto- 
ries  ill  several  of  the^se  islands,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the 
kings,  and  returned  to  l''uro[)e  laden  with  riches. 

In  1602,  the  states-general  formed  the  Dutch  India  Company.  It  was 
invested  with  authority  to  make  peace-  or  war  with  the  eastern  prince.;,  to 
erect  forts,  maintain  garrisons,  and  to  nominate  officers  for  the  conduct  of 
the  police  and  the  administration  of  justice.  Tlie  company,  wliii^h  had 
no  parallel  in  antiquity,  and  was  the  pattern  of  all  succeeding  societies 
of  the  kind,  set  out  with  great  advantages  ;  and,  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, they  fitted  out  for  India  fourteen  ships  and  some  yachts,  iiiuicr  the 
command  of  i^dmiral  Warwick,  whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  ns  the 
founder  of  their  comincrco,  and  of  tiieir  colonies,  in  the  Mast.  He  built 
a  factory  in  this  island,  and  secured  it  by  fortifications.  He  had  frequent 
engagements  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  he  generally  came  olT  victo- 
rious. A  sanguinary  war  was  the  consequence  of  these  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  in  whicii  the  Dutch  wore  successful. 
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Batavia,  which,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  become  the  capital  of  ah 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  has  one  of  the  best  and  Srifesl  harbours 
u  ilie  world.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  Iwcnty-onc  feet  in 
ihickiiess,  covered  on  the  outside  with  stone,  and  fortified  with  twenty-two 
bastions.  This  rampart  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  forty-three  yards  over, 
and  full  of  water.  The  river  Jucutra  runs  through  the  midst  of  the  city. 
and  forms  fifteen  canals  of  running  water,  adorned  with  evergreens.  The 
inhiibituiits  consist  of  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  Javanese,  Chinese, 
Malays,  Negroes,  and  many  others.  Colfee,  sugar  and  spices  are  produced 
iicre  in  great  abundance  :  and,  together,  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  colonies  belonging  to  any  European  nation.  The  island 
•ns  taken  by  a  British  force  from  India  in  1811,  and  held  till  IblG,  when 
ii  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 


i^^.'" 


BORNEO. 

Bor.NEo  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  being  fifteen  hundrea 
luilc."  in  circumference.  It  is  seated  under  the  equator,  and  occupies  near- 
ly the  centre  of  the  eastern  archipelago.  The  west  and  north-east  sides 
Jf  it  are  a  desert,  and  the  east  is  comparatively  little  known.  The  inland 
parts  are  mountainous ;  and  the  south-east,  for  many  leagues  together,  is 
an  iinwiiolesome  morass. 

The  Portuguese,  who  first  discovered  Borneo,  had  been  in  the  Indies 
ihiriy  years  before  they  knew  anything  of  it  more  than  the  name  and  its 
situation,  by  reason  of  their  frequently  passing  by  its  coast.  At  length 
Captain  Kdward  Corral  had  orders  to  examine  it  with  attention.  From 
thence  becoming  acquainted  willi  its  worth,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
thither.  They  found  the  coast  inhabited  by  Malayan  Moors,  whc  had  cer- 
tainly established  thcniselv<;3  there  by  conquest ;  but  t'.e  interior  and  part 
of  the  north-west  coast  arc  peopled  by  a  savage  race,  believed  to  be  the 
aborigines,  and  called  Dyaks.  They  use  long  shallow  canoes  hollowed 
outof  a  single  tree  ;  and  kill  wild  snimals  for  their  fo(>d,  by  shooting  ihem 
with  arrows  blown  through  a  tube.  They  wear  very  litth?  clothiniT.  and 
have  all  the  habits  and  .superstitions  of  the  mf)st  savige  tribes.  Horneo 
15  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  and  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago where  diamonds  are  found.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
Ceylon,  and  those  parts  of  the  island  which  are  under  cultivation  are  de- 
cidedly fertile. 


CELEB  KS. 

Tins  is  a  large  island,  under  the  equator;  the  length  and  breath  hnrve 
not  been  accurilely  computed  ;  but  the  circumference,  taken  at  a  medium, 
IS  about  eight  hundred  miles.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  is  Macas- 
sar, which  contains  Fort  Kotterdam,  the  residence  of  the  governur :  they 
have  also  ;i  fort  at  ii  place  called  Jampandam. 

There  are  several  independent  tribes  or  nations  of  Celebes,  each  hiiv- 
msilicir  peculiar  form  of  governmcni.  Among  them  the  Tnwiulju  tribe, 
inhabiting  the  body  of  the  island,  are  distinguished  as  an  enterprising  and 
iii;'enious  people.  Thefts,  robberies,  and  murder  are  connnun  with  all  tha 
;rihis.  The  island  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1814,  but  restored  to  Hoi 
'audio  181G. 
'Jj 
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THE  MOLUCCAS,  Oft  SPICE  ISLANDS. 


TiiKSB  consist  of  Amboyna,  Teriiate,  Fedor,  Motyr,  Cilolo,  and  several 
otlier  small  islands.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  wii'.  nos 
scssed  them,  but  were  obliged  to  share  their  advantages  with  the  Spiininiug, 
and  at  ieiiglh  to  give  up  the  trade  almost  entirely  to  them.  The.sc  two  niv 
tions  joined  to  oppose  tiie  Dutch  in  their  first  attempts  to  gain  a  sitticnKnt 
but  the  Dutch,  assisted  by  the  luitives  of  the  country,  by  degrees  pained 
the  superiority.  The  aneient  conquerors  were  driven  out  about  the  year 
1G15,  and  their  place  si'pplied  by  others  equally  avaricious,  thoiii'li  less 
turbulent. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  established  themselves  in  the  MoliiccaH,  they 
endeavoured  to  get  the  exclusive  trade  of  spices  into  their  own  hauls ;  an 
advantage  which  the  nations  they  had  just  expelled  v/ero  never  able  to  •  ,,)- 
cure.  They  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  the  forts  they  had  taken. 'aim 
those  the  y  had  erected,  to  draw  the  kings  of  Ternate  and  Tyilor,  who 
were  masters  of  this  archipelago,  into  their  schemes.  Tliejio  prinrrs,  for 
a  small  wnn  of  money,  (little  more  than  .£3000)  agreed  to  r(i(,t  (nit  ali 
tho  cIotl.  and  nutmeg  trees  in  the  islands  under  their  dominions ;  and  a 
garrison  of  seven  hundred  men  was  appointed  to  secure  tlie  pcrfuimance 
«f  the  treaty. 

At  Amhoyna  they  engrossed  the  whole  cultivation  of  cloves.  They 
allotted  to  the  inhabitants  four  thousand  parcels  of  land  on  each  of  wtiich 
they  were  compelled  to  plaiit  one  hundred  and  twenty-hvo  trees,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  five  hundred  thousand  :  and  the  collective  produce 
averages  about  one  million  of  pounds.  Aniboyna  is  about  tliirly-two 
miles  long  and  ten  bn>ad,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  greater  and  a 
lesser  peninsula  :  the  former  is  called  Hiton,  and  the  latter,  Letymor. 

The  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,  by  the  Dutch,  in  IC-'l,  was 
attended  with  much  (rruelty.  We  have  before  observed,  that  tlie  Dutch 
dispossessed  tie  Portuguese  of  Amboyna  in  IfilTj.  They  did  not,  how 
ever,  become  masters  of  the  island  at  once.  The  English  had  licre  five 
factories,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  castle;  holding 
themselves  safe,  in  respect  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the  two 
nations.  But  great  differences  arose  between  tho  English  and  nuicli 
colonihts;  at  length  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  IfilO,  by  which  liie  con. 
cerns  of  both  were  regulated,  and  certain  measures  agreed  upon  lor  pre- 
venting future  disputes.  Some  short  time  after,  the  Dutch  pretended  iliu 
the  English  and  Amboynesc  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dispossess  tiicai 
of  one  of  their  forts,  'i'hc  plot,  it  was  alleged,  had  iiccu  discovered  liva 
Japanese  and  Portuguese  in  the  English  service,  who  were  most  inhu- 
maidy  tortured  into  such  confessions  as  their  cruel  iii(]uisitor.s  i!i(hii,'1ii 
proper.  Upon  this  evidence,  they  immediately  aeeuscil  liie  Knirlish  fic- 
tors  of  the  pretended  conspiracy.  Some  of  them  tlicy  inipiisoiied.  wnd 
others  they  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent  on  board  their  .'^!ii()s;  scizinfi  at 
the  same  time  all  the  English  merchanciise,  with  their  wriiiims  and  hooks. 
These  acts  of  violence  were  followed  by  a  scene  of  horror  iiiicxainplcd  in 
the  punishment  of  offenders.  The  torments  to  which  they  put  the  inno- 
cent factors,  are  too  shocking  to  relate;  and  those  who  did  not  die  under 
the  agonies  of  pain,  were  consigned  to  the  executioner.  The  whole  of 
the  transaction  affords  testimony  that  the  Hollanders  did  it  with  no 
other  view,  than  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
They  acted  a  similar  tragedy  at  Poleron,  about  the  sainc^  lime,  wlicre 
they  |)Ut  to  the  torture  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  natives,  whom 
they  likewise  charged  with  a  pretended  conspiracy.  Until  tiie  rrcnch 
revolutionary  war,  then,  the  Dutch  enjoyed  in  peace  these  invahiahle 
ialands,  when  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Moluccas,  submitted  to  the  English 
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I'liE  Handii  IsK^s  is  Uio  general  name  of  twelve  small  islands  in  the 
h,apt  Indian  Archipelago.  Two  of  them  are  uneultivated,  and  almost 
iiniiiliiibiled  ;  the  other  tlireo  claim  the  dislinelion  of  being  the  only  islands 
in  the  *(n\d  that  prodcce  the  nutmeg.  If  we  except  this  valuable  spice, 
the  islands  of  Danda  are  barren  to  a  dreadful  degree.  The  land  will  not 
produce  any  kind  of  corn,  and  the  pith  of  the  sago  serves  the  natives  of 
ihp  country  instead  of  bread. 

This  is  the  only  set'.lement  in  the  East  Indian  isles,  that  can  be  con- 
sidpi^d  as  a  European  colony  :  because  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  Eu- 
ropeans  are  proprietors  of  h.nds.  The  Dutch  company  finding  that  the 
iiih;il)itants  of  IJanda  were  aavagc,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  because  they 
were  iinpatient  under  their  yoke,  resolved  to  exterminate  them  :  and  their 
possessions  were  divided  among  llie  people,  wlio  procured  slaves  from 
sniiic  of  the  neighbouring  islands  to  cultivate  the  lands.  The  climate  of 
lluidais  particularly  unhealthy ;  on  whicli  account  the  company  attempted 
10  transfer  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to  Aniboyna  :  but  all  tnc  experiments 
lliat  have  been  made  have  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Banda  Islands  were 
discovered  by  tlie  Por'"^uese  in  l.*)  12,  and  colonized  in  1524;  but  were 
taken  by  tlie  Dutch  in  1.  The  English  possessed  themselves  of  them 
iiilSlO,  but  restored  thei  ,  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 


THE  PIIILIPIMNE  ISLANDS. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  a  large  group  belonging  to  the  eastern  archi- 
pebgo,  llin  jjrincipal  of  which  is  Luzon,  a  long,  irregular,  and  narrovir 
ishiiui.  They  were  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1521,  who  called  them  the 
ariiiipclago  of  St.  Lazarus,  as  the  discovery  was  made  on  that  saint's 
il;iy.  liut  ihey  were  subjected,  or  rather  part  of  them,  to  the  Spaniards, 
ii\  Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  in  15G4,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  and  derive 
.iiiir  present  name  from  him.  The  natives  are  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese 
ixtractioii. 

.Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  all  the  Philippines, 
issiiiiated  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  where  a  large  river  falls 
iiiio  the  sea,  and  forms  a  noble  bay,  thirty  leagues  in  compass.  On  the 
o'Ji  of  October,  1762,  the  English  under  General  Draper  and  Admiral 
L'oriiish,  look  Manilla  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days;  but, to 
save  so  fine  a  city  from  destruction,  they  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom, 
imioimting  to  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  part  of  which,  it  is  said,  was 
never  paid. 
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A  N  O,  M  O  It  !■:     P  -^  11  T  I  C  L  I.  A  a  L  Y     OF 

THE    JEWS. 

lir  the  various  names  of  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews,  wore  this  mopl 
illustrious  people  of  ancient  times  known,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  theu 
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called  Canaan.  Contrary  to  the  obscurity  in  wliich  the  origin  of  other 
nations  is  veiled,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Iloly  Writ  for  the  rise,  progress 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Jews.  They  deduced  their  descent  from  Arpliax' 
ad  tlie  son  of  Sliem;  and  we  have  it  on  record  that  Abraham,  tlie  sixth  in 
descent  from  Kber,  the  grandson  of  Arphaxad,  dwelt  in  Assyria,  but  re. 
moved  into  Cai\aan  or  Palestine,  with  iiis  family,  to  the  intent  that  the 
true  religion  of  liod  should  be  preserved  by  them,  his  "chosen  people" 
amid  the  corruptions  of  the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was  about  two  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.     At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Mcsu 

ftotamia  and  Syria  appear  to  have  been  partly  ncmadic,  or  wandcriujr, 
iko  the  Tartars  or  .Scythians  ;  for  we  find  that  Abraham  and  his  descend.! 
ants  sojourned  in  diflPerent  parts  of  Canaan  and  Kgypt,  until  tlie  time  of 
their  protracted  residence  in  the  latter  country.  Abraham  at  his  death 
transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the  "  promised  land"  to  his  son  Isaac  j  and 
Isaac  was  succeeded  in  the  patriarchate  by  his  younger  son  Jacob,  alsu 
called  Israel.  .Tacob  had  twelve  sons;  the  descendants  of  whom  reinani. 
ing  distinct,  constituted  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites  'i:  after-time. 
Joseph,  the  youngest  but  one  of  these  sons,  having  unconsciously  exciicj 
the  jealousy  of  the  rest,  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave,  to  soiii-'  Arabian 
merchanls,  and  carried  into  Kgypt ;  there,  as  we  read,  he  became  known 
to  the  king,  and  was  made  his  chief  minister ;  and  in  a  time  of  famine, 
for  which  iiis  foresight  had  provided,  he  was  the  happy  means  of  provij. 
ing  his  aged  father  and  the  whole  of  his  family  an  asylum  in  liie  ferlik 
district  of  tJoshcn  (ii.  c.  170J). 

The  pathetic  and  interesting  story  of  "Joseph  and  his  hretliren,' us 
narrated  in  the  Dible,  requires  no  comment  in  this  place  ;  but,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  slightly  to  digress,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  case  uf 
Joseph's  memorable  rise  from  the  conditio;i  o.'a  slave  to  that  of  tiie  tliit( 
ruler  of  Pharaoh's  household.  Kuropean  r.  )!'ons  of  slavery  very  natural- 
ly picture  to  the  mind  all  that  is  horrible,  cruel,  and  revolting;  and  it 
would  seem  next  to  an  impossibility  that,  by  any  chance,  one  so  ludple^:> 
and  degraded  as  a  slave  could  become  an  officer  of  trust,  or— more  wnn. 
derful  still — the  chief  minister  and  adviser  of  a  monarch  of  a  mighty  king- 
dom. It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Marshal  Marmont,  who  sonic  yeais 
ago  travelled  through  Turkey,  Sec,  and  who  evidently  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  customs  of  tiie  countries  lie 
visited,  that  slaves  in  the  Kast  are  far  from  being  in  the  condition  \vi 
might  suppose;  and  it  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
kindness  ^ith  which  they  are  treated  at  the  present  day  is  derived  frmii 
immemorial  custom.  He  observes,  "  the  most  docile  slave  rejects  with 
indignation  any  order  that  is  not  personally  given  hini  by  his  master, 
and  he  feels  himself  placed  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  a  fiee  or 
hired  servant.  He  is  a  child  of  the  house ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  ;i 
Turk  entertain  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a  slave  ho  has  purchased,  as 
to  prefer  him  to  his  own  son.  He  often  ov.-'-.ioads  him  with  favors,  ijives 
him  his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position;  and,  when  the  master  is 
powerful,  opens  to  his  slave  the  path  of  honour  and  I'ublic  employment.'' 
As  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  rich  and  f-rlile  valleys  of  Goshen,  tlie  Iv 
raelites  in  process  of  time  became  sufTicicnlly  numerous  to  excite  tiie  en 
vious  alarm  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  they  accordingly  underwent  man; 
persecutions,  until  the  Almighty  raised  up  Moses  as  their  deliverer.  Tin 
miracles  he  w  as  empowered  to  work,  the  murmurings  and  backslidings  el 
tVie  people,  their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  all  other  particulars  relative 
to  them  while  travelling  through  the  parched  and  arid  deserts  of  Arabiii, 
form  interesting  portions  of  the  sacred  volume;  ve  shall  therefore  pas? 
on  briefly  to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  delegation  of  power  to  Joshua, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  n.  c.  1451.    Joshua  was 
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now  nincty-lhrce  years  of  age,  and  had  under  his  commniid  six  luindrcd 
lliousiuui  men  cajjablc  of  bearing  arms,  besides  the  aged  and  iiifirin  wo- 
null,  ciiildron,  and  servants.  On  every  side  were  warlike  nations,  some 
of  liicm  represented  as  containing  men  of  gigantic  statnre  and  immense 
ppfgiiiiid  prowess ;  their  towns  were  well  fortified,  and  every  necessary 
preparation  had  been  made  to  repel  invasion.  The  veteran  leader  was, 
however,  undismayed ;  and  relying  on  that  protecting  Power  who  had 
jelivcrcd  the  people  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  brought  them  safely  to 
the  frontiers  of  Canaan,  he  went  on  "  conquering  and  to  conquer  *  At 
lengili.  after  subduing  the  "  promised  land,"  and  establishing  its  tranquility 
he  divided  it  among  the  twelve  tribes  ;  charging  them,  at  the  same  time, 
(Dgivo  a  tenth  part  of  their  goods  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  were  conse- 
criitcil  solely  for  the  priesthood  :  and  hence  proceeds  the  origin  of  tithes. 
Having  ruled  Palestine  as  wisely  as  he  had  conquered  it  bravely,  and 
being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  the  aged  warrior  resigned  his  breath. 

Jo!.liua  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to  anar- 
chv.liy  which  means  they  shortly  fell  under  the  power  of  Cushan,  king  of 
Mtsopotaniia.  After  a  servitude  of  eight  years,  Othoneel  became  judge 
of  Israel  ;  at  whoso  death,  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  reduced  them  to  his 
obedience  :  and  under  his  yoke  they  continued  eighteen  years.  Khud  then 
ruled  as  judge  of  Israel,  in  whose  time  they  fell  under  the  government  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who  held  them  twcniy-nino  years  ;  when  Deborah 
and  Barak,  jointly,  judged  Israel  for  thirty-three  years.  A  fourth  servi- 
tude, of  seven  years,  then  followed  under  the  Midianites.  Then  Gideon 
andliis  successors,  to  Jair,  ruled  Israel  as  judges  thirty-six  years;  when 
intlie  fifteenth  year  of  Jair,  the  fifth  servitude  commenced,  under  the 
Philisliiies  and  the  Ammonites.  Jephtha  succeeded  as  judge,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  his  oflTicc  by  four  successors,  the  last  of  whom  was  Samson, 
(whose  Buwerhuman  strength  was  exerted  with  such  terrible  effect  on  his 
eiieinirs,  the  Philistines).  In  his  time,  however,  tiie  Israelites  fell  again 
under  tlieii  oppressor's  yoke,  and  were  ruled  by  them  forty  years.  Eli 
then  became  judge,  who  being  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  his  two  sons, 
Iloplnii  and  Phineas,  who  acted  under  him,  took  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ness to  commit  the  most  profligate  abominations.  They  were,  notwith- 
standing, by  no  means  deficient  in  bravery  :  but  having  sustained  a  great 
defeat  by  the  Philistines,  in  which  they  lost  their  lives  and  the  sacred  ark, 
their  aged  parent  was  so  overcome  on  hearing  the  fatal  tidings,  that  he 
fell  backward  from  his  chair  and  instantly  expired.  Samuel,  at  that  time 
but  a  youth,  though  divinely  inspired,  was  then  chosen  judge  of  Israel; 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  the  land  was  in  a  more 
peaceful  state  than  it  had  been  for  many  previous  years. 

When  Samuel  had  been  judge  of  Israel  about  twenty  years,  the  people, 
ivishiiig  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  demanded  that  they 
should  have  a  king  to  rule  over  them.  Samuel  accordingly  selected  Saul 
forthal  high  olTice,  and  on  presenting  him  for  their  acceptance,  "all  the 
people  shouted  and  said,  God  save  the  king!"  Although  many  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  afterwards  discontented  with  having  a  king  who  had  been 
their  companion  and  equal,  the  numerous  proofs  which  Saul  gave  of  his 
military  qualifications  cnecked  their  murmurs.  He  attacked  and  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  diflTcrcnt  nations  who  harassed  the  frontiers  of  his  king- 
Jom,  and  took  signal  vengeance  of  their  old  and  implacable  enemies,  the 
Philistines.  As  a  warlike  monarch  ho  reigned  with  glory,  but  put  an  end 
'o  his  life. 

The  judges  of  Israel  are  to  bo  considered  the  defenders  of  religion,  and 
the  protectors  of  the  laws ;  they  decided  upon  war  and  peace,  and  were 
at  ail  times  magistrates  and  warriors.  Saul  was  succeeded  by  David,  a 
sheplierd  of  tne  tribe  of  Judah,  under  whom  the  government  gained  con- 
siderable strength.    He  was  succeeded  !iy  Solomon,  his  son,  celebrated 
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for  liis  wisdom  and  liia  inagnificciico  :  he  roiiderfid  the  pponln  Imppy  i^ 
continual  peace,  and  the  cncouniBrnicnt  of  coninuTce  ;  he  liad  the  ri'inj. 
tation  of  beinff  a  wise  prince,  and  liis  writings  and  his  laws  were  riTcJvtj 
and  esteemed  in  the  most  distant  countries,  with  all  that  veneration  tliey 
deserved.  His  son,  Hehoboani,  an  insenttibie  despot,  ruled  the  Isniplitci 
with  an  iron  rod.  Ten  of  the  tribes  separated  themselves  from  the  gov. 
eminent,  and  chose  Jeroboam  for  their  king.  Palestine  now  hcrame 
two  kingdoms  ;  the  one  called  Judali,  and  the  other  Israel.  A  diflTfrincc 
in  relii,'ion  was  soon  after  introduced;  that  called  itio  Samaritan  or  Is. 
raclite,  was  embraced  by  the  ten  tribes;  while  Judah  and  Benjamin  kept 
to  the  ancient  nsage  of  their  forefathers. 

Under  Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  enpijve 
to  Nineveh,  by  Salni  inezer.  Nebuchadnezzar  very  soon  placed  the  peo- 
ple of  Judah  in  the  like  unhappy  situation  of  the  people  of  Israel.  After 
having  conquered  Jerusalem,  he  transported  them  to  Babylon,  tlie  capilal 
of  his  empire.  This  captivity  lasted  seventy  years,  when  Cyrus  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  country.  Great  numbers  accepted 
the  offer,  conducted  by  Zerubabel,  Nehemiah,  and  Ksdras.  They  re-liiiJlt 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  They  re-established  their  state,  and  lived 
under  their  own  laws,  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Persia  j  and 
suffered  idolatry  no  more  to  supplant  their  devotion  to  the  true  God, 
The  Jews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  at  the  time  Alcxandei 
made  his  conquest  of  that  empire.  At  his  death,  his  vast  dominions 
were  divided  between  his  principal   captains,  and  the  king  of  ."^yria  had  a 

fart  of  Judea  :  but  lying,  as  it  were,  upon  the  frontiers  of  both  Syria  and 
Igypt,  it  suffered  severely  from  alternate  invasions.  Jerusalem,  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  had  no  particular  governors  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  title  of  king ;  the  high  priests  held  the  interior  administra- 
tion, and  were  respected  as  much  as  if  they  had  actually  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  the  throne. 

Ptolemy  Soter  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  one  liimdred 
thousand  captives,  whom  he  dispersed  through  Kgypt,  Libya,  and  the 
country  about  Cyrene,  where  their  posterity  for  many  centuries  after 
continued  to  exist.  During  this  period,  Simon  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
high-priest ;  a  man  not  less  remarkable  for  his  merits  as  a  governor,  than 
for  his  eminent  piety.  Under  his  direction  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  completed,  and  thenceforward  transmitted  to  future  generations 
without  further  revisal :  b.  c.  202.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  sec" 
of  the  Sadducees  arose,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  future  state  They 
were,  however,  inferior  in  numbers  and  popularity  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
entertained  a  decided  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments.  Under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Jews  residing  ui  Kgypt.  This  version  is  usually  c;illed  the 
Septuagini,  because,  according  to  tradition,  the  translation  was  entrusted 
to  seventy  persons. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  Syrians  was  various.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  alter  their  religious  opinions,  took  the  power  of  the 
disposal  of  the  high-priesthood  into  his  own  hands,  which  he  alternately 
disposed  of,  and  dispossessed,  according  to  his  caprice.  He  pillaged  the 
temple,  and  put  Kleazer  to  death ;  and  also  the  seven  brothers,  Maccabees, 
with  their  mother.  He  also  caused  to  be  put  the  sword,  on  the  sabbatii- 
day,  all  those  that  had  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  devotion, 
This  cruel  and  unjust  persecution  caused  the  Jews  to  rebel:  they  were 
headed  by  Mattalhias ;  and,  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Ju- 
das Maccabeus,  the  defender  of  the  religion,  and  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. That  hero  being  killed  in  battle,  was  succeeaed  by  Jonathan,  who 
united  in  hiniseii  il.e  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.     His  brother  Simon 
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lucccrdcd,  and  was  cqiiully  cdebriitcd  for  his  w  isdom  as  his  virtues,  and 
was  the  first  oDiis  nation  who  hail  irovcriicd  Jiidcn  pciiceuldy  uiu)  ahi^o 
lulely.  "i"'""  "'"  return  from  Uiiliyloii.     lie  was  lulhd  at  a  baMijuci,  and 
was  Hucfecdrd  by  liis    on,  John  llyrcanus,  who  was  suc(!(?i'(le(l  by  Judas, 
lurnaioi'd  Aristobuhis,  assuming  to  himsilf  the  title  of  kint;. 

Altxaiidcr  Jann.rus  was  tho  next  king,  a  hero  very  little  infirior  to  Da- 
vid, lie  left  two  sons,  Hyreanus  and  AiiNlcihulus.  The  former  held  the 
(cepirc  (hninjj  the  life  of  Alexandra,  his  mother ;  but  soon  after  the  death 
of  lliat  print  ess,  Aristobulus  declared  war  against  his  brother,  and  deprived 
liiintif  liis  kingdom. 

Jiidra  liavinK  become  a  Roman  province,  Pompey  tho  C.reat,  its  con- 
queror, reestablished  llyreanns  in  tlie  government,  and  took  with  him 
Aristolnihis  to  Rome,  to  heighten  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  IMiraates, 
king  of  I'arthia,  deposed  llyreanns,  and  put  in  his  jjlace  Antiiroiius,  soil 
of  Aristobulus.  Soon  after  I  leroil,  surnamed  the  fireat,  an  Iduinean  by 
birtli,  and  patronised  by  Anthony,  obtained  nermission  from  tl.c  Romani 
loiissuMie  the  title  of  kinj;  of  the  Jews.  '1  his  prince,  although  a  tyrant 
to  liis  subjects  and  to  his  family,  added  lustre  to  the  Jewish  nation;  he 
repaired  Jerusaleui,  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  procured  to  himself  success- 
ively llic  favour  of  Cassius,  Cxsar,  Antony,  and  Oclaviiis;  augmenting 
Ills  power  by  the  art  which  he  j)osse8seil  of  |>leasing  those  of  whom  he 
heldliis  crown.     In  this  rei(;n  Jtsus  ('Mamr  was  born. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  Augustus  divided  the  governinciit  of  Judea  be- 
tween itie  sons  of  llcrod:  he  bestowed  one  half  ii|)on  Archeiaus,  and  the 
oilier  linlf  upon  Herod- AntipaH  and  Philip.  Nine  years  afterwards,  Au- 
gustus, heing  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct,  sent  them  into  exile,  and 
placed  ilie  government  of  Judea  under  the  pro-consul  of  Syria. 

The  governors  appointed  by  the  Romans  over  the  Jews  were  for  the 
most  part  tyrants,  which  served  to  strengthen  in  them  the  propensity  for 
revolt.  They  had  been  taught  that  a  descendant  of  the  Iiouhc  of  Uavid 
should  deliver  them  from  oppression;  they  believed  that  the  time  was 
nearly  arrived,  and  their  insolence  increased  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction, in  their  opinion,  drew  near.  They  were  almost  in  continual  se- 
(liiion;  and  although  severely  punished  for  their  turbulence,  their  ardour 
in  a  cause  whcriMn  they  8up[)osed  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  their 
posterity  depended,  w:ts  not  in  the  least  diminished. 

In  the  year  06  after  Christ,  the  stamiard  of  revolt  was  set  up.  Jerusa- 
lem was  besieged  by  Cestius,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  retire.  Nero, 
who  was  then  in  Aeliaia,  no  sooner  heard  of  that  event,  than  lie  sent  Ves- 
pasian into  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  ellectiiig  tliat  conquest  which 
Cestius  had  been  found  unequal  to  obtain.  Vespasian,  who  had  already 
disiiiigiiished  himself  in  Germany  and  Rritain,  entered  this  devoted  coun- 
try witli  a  well-disciplined  army ;  and  as  he  encountered  everywhere  a 
fierce  resistance,  he  put  to  the  sword  men,  women,  and  children.  All  the 
cities  and  towns  that  lay  in  the  way  of  his  inarch,  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered. Those  persons  who  escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror,  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  then  in  the  hands  of  two  furious  parlies,  each  of  whom  perse- 
cuted llieir  opponents  wilh  unfeeling  cruelly.  Civil  w  ar  and  assassina- 
tion became  the  consequence  of  their  unbridled  rage,  and  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not  exempt  from  the  popular  fury. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  suspended  by  the  death  of  Nero.  Three 
emperors  mounted  the  Ihronv,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius;  all  of  whom 
died  violent  deaths.  At  length  Vespasian  was  elected  to  the  purple.  He 
iiimicdialely  sent  his  son,  Titus,  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  the  war  which  he 
liiid  so  successfully  begmi.  Titus  having  arrived  before  Jerusalem  pre- 
vious to  tlic  feast  of  Kaster,  took  his  station  on  tlio  mount  of  Olives,  and, 
investing  the  city,  he  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  flanked  with  thirty  tow- 
ers.   The  magazines  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  most  cruel  fan  "iip 
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raged  within  the  city;  but,  notwithstanding  their  terrible  situation,  the  be. 
sieged  refused  tiie  advantageous  conditions  offered  to  them  by  theRoinaii 
general.  At  length  he  became  master  of  the  city,  which  was  nearly  re- 
duced to  aslies,  and  also  of  the  tcimplo.  A  scone  of  butchery  tiieti  com 
menced,  and  was  continued  for  several  days,  until  Jerusalem  was  left  al- 
together desolate. 

According  to  Josephus,  eleven  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  dur 
ing  the  siege,  and  at  tiie  capture ;  and  those  that  were  taken  prisoners 
were  made  slaves.  The  misfortunes  of  Jerusalem  were  not  confined  to 
the  Jews  of  that  city,  bvit  extended  to  the  whole  of  that  people  under  the 
Roman  power ;  some  were  thrown  to  ferocioun  beasts  at  the  public  games 
and  others  sold  into  bondage.  The  sulferings,  indeed,  of  the  devoted  in- 
habitants, fraught  as  some  of  the  scenes  are  with  thrilling  interest,  are 
such  as  humanity  shudders  to  contemplate,  and  over  which  pity  is  glad 
to  throw  a  veil. 
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if. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  SINCE  THE  DESTRUCTION  Ot 

JERUSALEM. 

The  Jews,  obliged  to  quit  their  country,  irritated  and  provoked  by  the 
cruel  treatment  they  had  received,  meditated  to  avenge  themselves  of  their 
enemies.  They  began  to  put  their  murderous  designs  into  execution  at 
the  city  of  Cyrene,  in  Lybia,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where,  since 
their  flight,  they  had  increased  considerably.  They  were  headed  by  an 
enterprising  but  artful  man,  named  Andrew,  under  whom  they  not  only 
committed  the  greatest  excesses,  but  also  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Egyptians,  and  even  over  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Trajan  found 
himself  obliged  to  march  an  army  against  them;  but  they  were  not  re- 
duced until  after  several  engagements,  maintained  with  the  greatest  ob- 
stinacy ;  they  were  at  length  overcome,  and  were  treated  by  llie  Romans 
rather  as  enemies  of  the  human  race,  than  as  rebels  against  the  power  of 
Rome.  Lybirt  became  so  far  depopulated  in  this  conflict,  that  the  Ro 
mans  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  u  colony  to  repeople  the  waste. 

The  Jews,  notv/ithstanding  their  recent  misfortunes  in  Palestine,  again 
revolted.  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  sent  Julius  Severns  against 
them.  This  general  (according  to  Dion),  killed  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  difTereiit  battles  •,  and,  he  further  asserts,  they  could  not  reckon 
those  that  perished  bv  famine,  or  otherwise;  so  that  very  few  Jews  es- 
caped in  tills  war.  They  razed  (continues  Dion),  fifty  fortified  castles, 
pillaged  and  burnt  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  cities  and  towns,  and  made 
such  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  through  the  country,  that  ail 
Judea  was  in  a  manner  converted  into  a  desert.  Before  this  massacre 
the  number  of  Jews,  according  to  calculations  made  under  Nero,  and  es- 
timating those  destroyed  under  Titus,  amounted  to  two  million  five  hund- 
red and  forty-six  thousand  persons.  Adrian,  after  having  ruined  and  mas- 
sacred the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  number,  prohibited,  by  asileniK 
edict,  confirmed  in  the  senate,  any  of  those  that  had  escaped  tiie  sword, 
from  returning  into  their  own  country ;  and  from  that  time  this  unfortu- 
nate people  have  been  entirely  dispersed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  numbers  which  perished  in  the  siicces 
sive  overthrows  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  is  clear  that  very  considerable 
colonies  of  them  settled  in  different  countries,  as  the  travels  of  the  apos- 
tles alone  amply  testify.  In  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  many  other  places, 
there  were  flourishing  communities.  Some  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  others  pursued  handicraft  trades, 
mar  /  practised  as  physicians,  but  most  of  them  turned  their  attention  to 
ci.  i.mercial  speculations,  and  soon  became  notorious  for  their  wealth  and 
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jverreaching  cupidity.  In  the  fifth  century  they  were  banished  from  Al 
exandria,  where  they  had  been  estabhshed  from  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Tliey  reiiilered  themselves  the  ridicule  of  all  nations  by  their  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  a  false  Messiah,  who  appeared  at  tlie  time  in  Candia.  This 
impostor,  who  was  named  Moses,  and  pretended  to  be  tlie  ancient  legis- 
lator of  the  Jews,  asserted  that  he  had  descended  from  Heaven,  in  order 
10  enable  the  children  of  Abraham  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 

A  new  revolt  in  Palestine,  in  the  sixth  century,  served  to  show  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  the  increase  of  the  massacres  of 
that  people.  Phocias  drove  them  from  Antioch,  and  Fleracliiis  from  Je- 
rusalem. While  some  of  the  scattered  families  resorted  to  Ki^ypt,  Habylon, 
and  other  polished  countries  in  the  East,  there  were  otlicrs  wlio  settled  in 
Arabia,  penetrated  to  China,  or  wandered  over  the  Kiiropean  continent. 
But  many  still  remained  in  Palestine.  After  the  conversion  of  tli(!  Roman 
empire  to  Christianity,  Judea  became  an  object  of  religious  veneration, 
and  the  empress  Helena  repaired  thither  in  pilfrrimage,  and  built  various 
splendid  temples.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  resorted  thither  subsequently  from 
every  part  of  the  world  ;  the  most  numerous  arriving  from  the  west,  over 
whicli  the  church  of  Rome  had  fully  established  its  domination.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  however,  an  entire  change  took  place. 
Judea  was  among  the  countries  first  exposed  to  the  fanatical  foUov.ers  o 
Mahomet,  and  soon  fell  under  their  sway.  But  when  the  Turks  poured 
in  from  the  north,  they  no  longer  observed  the  same  courtesy.  Tiiey  pro- 
faned the  holy  places,  and  the  intelligence  of  their  outrages  being  con- 
veyed to  Europe,  roused  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  into  those  expedi- 
tions called  the  crusades.  All  Europe  seemed  to  pour  itself  upon  Asia; 
the  Saracen  armies  were  routed,  Jerusalem  taken  by  storm,  and  its  gar- 
rison put  to  the  sword.  The  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, was  made  king;  and  a  petty  Christian  sovereignty  established,  which 
endured  for  above  eighty  years;  the  Holy  Land  continually  streaming 
Ritii  the  blood  of  Christian  and  Saracen.  The  Mahometan  slates,  whose 
resources  were  all  at  hand,  gradually,  however,  regained  the  ascendancy. 
lullBT  Judea  was  conquered  by  Saladin  ;  on  the  decline  of  whose  king- 
dom it  passed  through  various  hands,  till,  in  the  IGth  century,  it  was 
eventually  swallowed  up  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Great  calamities  to  the  Jews  occurred  during  the  crusades.  Wherever 
the  fanatical  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to  Palestine  passed,  they 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  once  ha[)py  land  of 
Canaan,  and  the  people  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt  robbed 
them  of  their  valuables  without  remorse.  The  persecution  was  general, 
Itieir  furious  enemies  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  extirpate  the  very  name 
of  Israel.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  both  Mahometans  and 
Jews  being  animated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians,  we  often  find 
Ihem  acting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Africa 
3iid  Spain.  Nay,  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  Jews  not 
only  enjoyed  toleration,  but  they  cultivated  science,  and  were  entrusted 
with  the  high  offices  of  state. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  banished 
them  twice  from  his  kingdom ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
lliey  were  ticcused,  and  not  without  justice,  of  cruel  exactions  and  usu- 
rious extortions.  They  were  also  accused  with  having  committed  outra- 
ges against  the  host,  of  having  crucified  children  on  Good  Friday,  of  hav- 
ing insulted  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  They  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  judges  ;  and,  although  no  proof  whatever  was  brought  for- 
ward to  substantiate  their  guilt,  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  populace 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  pleasure.  Philip  banished  them  en- 
tirely from  France  in  1308,  and  confiscated  all  their  cflfccts.  Louis  X., 
"ii  successor,  permitted  them  to  re-establish  themselves  in  his  kingdom. 
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on  condition  of  their  paying  liini  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the  renrii  qi 
Philip  the  Long,  brother  and  successor  of  Louis,  they  were  massacrP(i 
and  pillaged.  In  1.395,  Charles  V.  banished  them  and  confiscated  all  iheir 
property.  This  was  their  fourth  and  last  banishment.  In  1393  ihev 
experienced  in  Germany  a  treatment  similar  to  that  which  tliey  had  re. 
ceivcd  in  France.  In  Casiile  they  purchased  their  peace  at  a  high  price" 
but  in  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  ihcy  were  most 
horribly  persecuted,  and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  tlicm  were 
compelled  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  appear  so  to  do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jews  established  in  Por- 
tugal underwent  all  the  mischief  with  which  Moses  menaced  their  nation 
In  1506,  during  three  days  successively,  they  were  barbarously  massa- 
cred at  Lisbon  :  yet  as  if  not  content  with  taking  away  their  lives,  they 
took  those  among  them  whom  they  had  mutilated  or  mortally  wounded 
and  burnt  them  by  heaps  in  the  public  squares.  Two  thousand  perished 
in  tiiis  maimer.  The  fathers  not  daring  to  weep  for  their  children  nor  the 
children  for  their  fathers,  they  were  mutually  overcome  by  despair  on 
seeing  each  other  dragged  away  to  torment.  In  the  eighth  century  we 
find  them  the  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised absolute  power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  this  abject  state 
they  remained  under  the  Norman  princes  and  tlie  early  Plantaganets,  who 
harassed  them  by  the  most  cruel  exactions,  and  often  treated  thennvith 
great  barbarity.  In  proof  of  this,  wc  need  only  refer  to  the  reignsol 
Uieliard  I.,  John,  Henry  11!.,  and  Kdward  I.  If  we  pursue  their  historv 
in  other  Kuropean  countries,  we  shall  find  that  if  we  except  the  Itahan 
republics,  and  Spain  while  under  the  dominion  of  its  Arab  conquerors, 
the  Jews  everywhere  found  themselves  the  objects  of  persecution.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Spain  and  Portugual,  that  drcaii 
tribunal  condemned  thousands  to  the  flames,  before  it  commenced  its  di 
abolical  proceedings  against  those  Christians  who  diflfered  from  the  .see 
of  Home  :  and  it  was  not  until  the  Protestant  states  were  strong  enough 
to  break  asunder  the  shackles  of  religious  intolerance,  that  the  Jew  had 
any  chance  of  ensuring  his  personal  safety. 

We  thus  see  that  in  difTerent  ages  tlie  Jews  have  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  persecutions  and  massacres  :  but  though  the  annihilation  of  the 
race  seemed  inevitable,  their  numbers  were  still  very  considerable;  and 
they  exercised  then,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time,  no  little  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  civilized  nations.  Since  arts  and  learning  have  revived  in 
Europe,  they  have  felt  the  benefit  of  that  humane  enlightenment,  which 
has  extended  all  over  the  globe.  France,  Holland,  Austria,  and  most  of  the 
German  slates,  allow  them  the  rights  of  citizenship;  England  and  Prussia 
tolerate  and  protect  them  ;  in  many  of  the  British  colonies  they  are  among 
the  principal  merchants  and  traders ;  and  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ponugil, 
hey  are  at  least  suffered  to  reside  unmolested.  The  attention  of  tht 
I3ritisli  nation  has  of  late  years  been  particularly  directed  towards  the  im- 
provement of  their  political  condition  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
But  upon  the  latter  topic,  as  well  as  the  probable  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion ;  both 
are  concealed  from  mortal  ken  by  the  impenetrable  veil  whicli  enwTap.s 
futurity. 


ARMEiNIA. 

The  ancient  history  of  tliis  large  and  warlike  people  is  connected  wila 
that  of  the  several  mighty  nations  who  in  turn  filled  the  world  with  the 
terror  of  their  names.  Its  first  king  appears  to  have  been  Scyiiioii,  the 
next  Barzanes,  after  whose  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  several 
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netty  kiii'^floms.  The  Medes  under  Astyages  subsequently  subdued  Arme- 
nia whicTi  was  reduced  to  a  province  under  Persian  governors.  It  was 
aiierwards  divided  into  Major  and  Minor  by  Artarias  and  Zadriades,  who 
having  united  their  forces,  established  each  himself  in  his  respective  prov- 
ince indepcnoent  of  his  master ;  the  former  possessiii<T  Armenia  Major, 
the  other  Minor.  They  were  contemporary  with  Hannibal,  who  planned 
for  Artarias  the  celebrated  town  of  Artarata.  Assisted  by  the  Roman 
alliance,  these  usurpers  maintained  their  power  in  spite  of  the  several 
attacks  of  their  former  master,  Antiochus.  After  their  death,  the  Arme- 
nians suffered  considerable  loss  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians.  Marc  An- 
tony put  Artavardes,  tho  sovereign  of  Armenia,  to  death,  to  make  room 
for  Alexander,  his  own  son  by  Cleopatra;  others  say  that  he  led  him 
captive  to  Koine  in  golden  chains.  Trajan  reduced  Armenia  to  a  Roman 
province ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  his  succes.sor, 
It  had  its  own  kings,  dependent  on  the  emperor.  Although  St.  11;irthol- 
3I11PW  is  said  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  Armenia,  thero  <  an  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  Christian  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
Tlie  Saracens  subdued  it  in  a.  d.  G87,  who  gave  way  to  the  Turks  about 
acniury  afterwards.     It  was  then  called  Turcomania. 

Armenia  partially  recovered  its  independence,  but  was  again  subdued 
bvOccadan  or  Heccate,  son  of  Genghis,  first  khan  of  the  Tartars.  A 
remnant  of  the  royal  family  of  Armenia  still  remained  ;  and  we  find  one 
of  them,  liCO,  came  to  England  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Richard  11.  against 
the  Turks,  by  whom  he  hud  been  expelled  from  his  throne.  Armenia 
was  again  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  in  1572.  Solim  II.  re- 
duced'^it  to  a  Turkish  province,  in  1522 ;  the  greater  part  "of  which  still 
remains  subject  to  the  Crescent. 


ALBANIA. 

.Ubania  was  nominally  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  history 
is  diversified,  and  mixed  up  with  the  various  fortunes  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  Looked  upon  as  barbarous  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because 
very  slightly  explored  by  them,  Albania,  better  known  to  those  celebra- 
ted people  as  lUyricum,  and  Epirus,  still  retains  the  simplicity  of  prim- 
itive habits,  so  that  it  is  emphatically  called  the  Scythia  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  rtiicient  historians  describe  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
as  peculiarly  fierce  and  intractable.  The  remoteness  of  its  situation,  and 
naiit  of  union  among  the  sevenil  tribes  which  inhabited  the  country  of 
Albania,  rendered  the  valour  of  its  people  of  little  consequence  to  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  but  slightly 
ii::xed  up  with  Grecian  politics.  Under  the  conduct  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  one  of 
ihe  most  consummate  generals  of  antiquity,  who  waged  a  bloody  war 
With  the  Romans  in  Italy,  the  Albanians,  or  Epirotes,  routed  Antigonus, 
liinj! of  Macedonia,  and  held  that  country  in  subjection;  but  their  con- 
i;uest  ended  with  the  death  of  their  commander,  and  they  in  turn  fell 
under  tlie  power  of  the  Macedonians. 

The  Koiiians  made  some  settlements  in  their  country,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  many  fine  harbours  to  be  found  along  its  coast.  At 
their  decline,  along  with  other  portions  of  that  once  mighty  empire,  Al- 
bania fell  a  prey  to  Alaric  and  the  Goths,  although  some  of  their  deseend- 
aiits  afterwards  regained  possession  of  the  northern  district.  Sigismund, 
one  of  its  kings,  was  celebrated  for  his  alliance  with  Thcodoric,  the 
«ictorof  Clovis  and  Odoacer,  a.  d.  526.  Albania  now  became  the  prey 
of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  till  it  was  settled  within  its  present  limits, 
i:nder  the  Bulgarians,  in  870.     As  the  Greek  empire  declined,  the  Alba- 
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nians  again  rose  to  (listinction,  and  at  last  re'Cstablished  their  indepenn 
ence,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Bulgarians,  'vlin 
were  masters  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Greece."  Formintr  a 
fourth  division  of  tlie  army  of  Nicepliorus  Basilices,  a.  d.  1079,  thev 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  During  the  next  century,  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  there  were  several  settlements  on  their  coasts  by  the 
Sicilians,  Frinivs,  and  other  n^itions.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantino- 
pie.  1204,  Michael  Angelus  established  an  independent  government  in  this 
district.  Albania  has  cut  some  figure  in  tiie  annals  of  the  last  forty  years 
chiefly  through  the  enterprising  spirit  and  politic  conduct  of  Ali  Pacha' 
who  raised  himself  to  a  degree  of  power  which  long  kept  the  Turks  who' 
wsre  nominally  his  masters,  in  a  state  of  fear  to  attack  him.  After  amass. 
ing  immense  treasures,  and  keeping  up  independent  alliances  with  the 
Enropeau  powers,  he  was,  in  1822,  finally  cut  off  by  the  Turkisli  officers 
'*'he  modern  name  of  Albania  is  Arnaout. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 


(WITH  SYRIA.) 


The  early  history  of  Egypt,  like  that  of  China,  is  so  involved  in  obscu- 
rity and  fable,  tliat  for  many  ages  it  must  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  for 
it  would  bo  an  insult  to  common  sense,  in  a  work  professedly  historical, 
to  narrate  the  marvellous  actions  ascribed  to  Osiris,  Isis,  Typlion,  Apollo, 
and  a  host  of  ideal  personages  who,  as  we  are  told,  over  Egypt  "once 
held  sw.iy."  After  those  purely  fabulous  ages,  the  first  king  who 
makes  his  appenrance,  in  the  times  called  heroic,  but  without  any  certain 
date,  is  Menes,  who  is  by  some  considered  the  same  with  Misraim,  the 
son  of  Ham.  He  drained  the  lower  part  of  Egypt,  converting  that  which 
was  before  a  morass,  into  firm  ground ;  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile,  so 
as  to  render  it  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  that  river  having  before  his 
time  wasluid  the  foot  of  a  sandy  mountain  in  Lybia ;  built  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis ;  instituted  solemn  festivals  and  other  religious  rites  ;  inslrncted  his 
subjects  in  many  valuable  arts,  and  accomplished  a  variety  of  wonders 
usually  attributed  to  the  founders  of  kingdoms. 

It  being  impossible  to  follow  the  succession  of  princes,  it  must  suffice 
to  state,  that  after  the  death  of  Menes,  Egypt  was  divided  into  .several 
dynasties,  or  principalities;  but  its  most  natural  and  permanent  division 
appears  to  have  been  into  three  portions,  sometimes  under  one,  and  some- 
times under  different  kings.  The  most  southerly  portion  was  called  Up 
per  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  the  capital  of  which  was  Thebes,  still  remarkable 
for  the  cxtrnt  and  magnificence  of  its  remains.  The  central  part,  or 
Middle  Egypt,  had  Memphis  for  its  capital,  situated  opposite  to  the  mod- 
ern capital  Cairo.  Lower  Egypt  was  the  country  along  the  branches  of 
thfi  Nile,  as  it  approached  the  sea;  many  large  cities  were  built  in  this 
tract,  o  ic  of  the  chief  of  which  was  H"Mopolis. 

We  learn  that  some  ages  afterwards  (a.  c.  2084),  Egj-pt  was  invaded  hv 
the  Hycsos,  a  pastoral  tribe  from  the  north,  who  penetrated  to  ^'ubia.aiid 
established  themselves  in  that  country,  and  in  Egypt,  as  the  sovereign 
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These  are  known  as  "  the  shepherd  kings,"  and  they  were  even 


tually  expelled  by  Amosis,  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  b.  c.  1825. 
Various  princes  succeeded,  who  all  bore  the  title  of  Pharaoh. 


The 


(jraciites  settled  in  Kgypt,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  frora 
which  tliey  were  delivered  by  Divine  interference  ;  and,  as  we  are  further 
informed  in  Holy  Writ,  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  with  all  his  host,  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  most  distinguished  prince  of  this  race  was 
Sesostris,  who  inarched  victoriously  through  both  Africa  and  Asia,  as  far 
as  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  enriched  Egypt  with  the  booty 
lie  acquired.  After  his  return,  he  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six  dis- 
tricts or  governments. 

Ill 725  B.  c,  Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquered  Egypt  and  left  the 
throne  to  iiis  natural  successors ;  but  after  the  reign  of  Tliaraca,  his  grand- 
son, a  period  of  anarchy  followed,  and  Egypt  was  divided  among  twelve 
kiiif-s;  one  of  these,  Psammelichus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks, 
Bubducd  his  competitors,  and  became  sole  monarch,  b.  c  670.  After  his 
death,  the  Egyptain  kings  continued  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  of  Judca  and  Assyria,  attended  with  various  success,  and 
wire  at  last  reduced  to  Persian  subjection  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cy- 
rus, B.  c.  525.  The  Persians  remained  masters  of  Egypt  until  the  year 
327  b.  c,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  re- 
ceivtil  wii'.;  joy  by  the  Egyptians;  the  Persians  having  made  themselves 
odious  to  the  people  by  their  exactions,  and  by  tiieir  contempt  of  the 
Egyptian  religion.  Alexander,  as  great  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field,  per- 
mitieii  tiie  conquered  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  customs.  He  foniided 
.Alexandria,  which  soon  became  the  deposit  of  the  commerce  of  tlio  East ; 
and  it  ceased  not  to  flourish  until  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  Iinlia  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  the  death  of  the  Mi-.cedonian  hero,  Piolemy 
Soter,  one  of  his  generals,  took  upon  himself  th';  f^Dvernment  of  Egypt, 
and  his  desecndants  enjoyed  it  till  the  year  30  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
i;  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  became  a  province  of  that  em- 
pire after  llie  defeat  of  Marc  Antony,  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

The  Ptolemies  governed  Egypt  for  293  years.  The  first  four  ot  the 
family  were  active  imd  wise  princes,  who  promoted  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  and  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts.  Ptolemy  i^oter,  the  son 
3nd  successor  of  Ptolemy  Lafjus,  established  an  academy  of  lerirned  men 
at  Alexandria,  and  founded  the  celebrated  library  at  that  cilv,  M'liich, 
at  the  Roman  conquest,  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  Julius  Cicsar's  attack  on  Alexandria; 
iut  the  losses  were  replaced  in  succeeding  centuries,  until  the  7th  aftei 
Christ,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Mohammedan  caliph 
Omar.  For  nearly  seven  centuries  Egypt  belonged  lo  the  Roman  and 
Greek  empires,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary,  as  it  were, 
of  Rome.  It  then  remained  under  the  powerof  the  Mohammedan  caliphs 
111!  the  heginning  of  the  12th  century,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Turcomans,  who  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Mamelukes,  12,50. 

Tiie  aneient  kings  of  Egypt  were  always  considered  subject  to  the  laws 
of  tlic  empire,  and  their  manners  were,  in  some  i)articulars,  regulated  by 
set  rules;  among  which,  tlv  'uiality  and  quantity  of  the  provisions  for 
their  tables  were  allotted,  i.  .t  king,  during  his  reign,  governed  arbitra- 
rily, or  unjustly,  his  memory  was  condemned  after  his  death.  No  people 
«ere  ever  more  idolatrous  or  superstitious  than  the  Egyptians.  Men,  an- 
imals, and  even  plants  were  the  objects  of  their  worship;  but  the  deities 
Isis  and  Usiris  were  in  the  greatest  repute,  and  adored  generally  through- 
out tlic  country.  They  also  especially  worshiped  Apis,  a  bull,  dedicated 
10  Osiria,  at  Memphis;  and  Mnevis,  a  similar  bull  at  Heliopolis.  But 
every  city  had  its  sacred  animal ;  a  stork,  a  cat,  a  monkey,  a  crocodile, 
or  a  goal ;  any  irreverence  to  which  was  severely  punished,  and  an  in- 
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jury  held  deserving  of  death.  The  tribunal  of  Kgypt  was  composed  of 
thirty  judges,  chosen  from  among  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  of  Memphis 
and  of  Tliebes;  who  administered  justice  to  the  people  gratuitously  the 
prince  allowing  them  a  sufficent  revenue  to  enable  them  so  to  do. 

The  I']gyptians  had  two  kinds  of  writing ;  one  sacred,  and  one  common 
The  former  was  the  representation  of  ideas  by  figures  of  animals  or 
other  sensible  objects,  called  hieroglyphics ;  many  i'.icriptions  of  which 
still  exist,  as  do  inscriptions  and  writings  in  the  common  character.  The 
priests  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  the  hieroglyphics  were 
Known  to  them  alone.  Philosophy  was  early  cultivated  by  the  Kgypiians 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  taught  in  their  schools,'to  which 
many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  repaired.  They  also  made  [jreat  pro- 
gress  in  astronomy  and  g.eometry,  and  in  the  arts,  particularly^f  archi- 
tecture,  of  which  the  whole  country  still  offers  extensive  columns,  obe." 
lisks,  and  those  stupendous  specimens  of  human  labour,  the  pyramids. 

We  now  return  to  the  history  of  Kgypt  after  it  became  possessed  hy 
the  Mamelukes,  of  whom  it  may  bo  as  well  to  speak.  According  to  M. 
Volney,  they  came  originally  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  were°disiini 
guished  by  the  flaxen  colour  of  their  hair.  The  expedition  of  the  Tartars, 
ill  li2'27,  proved  indirectly  the  means  of  introducing  them  into  Egypt.' 
These  merciless  conquerors,  having  slaughtered  till  they  were  wtiirv, 
brought  along  with  thtin  an  immense  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  wiilj 
whom  they  tilled  all  the  markets  in  Asia.  The  Turks  purchased  aJKim 
twelve  thousand  young  men,  whom  they  bred  up  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
which  they  soon  excelled  in;  but,  becoming  mutinous,  they  deposed  and 
murdered  the  sultan  Malck,  in  12G0.  The  Mamelukes  having  thus  got 
possession  of  the  government,  and  neither  understanding  nor  valuing  any- 
thing  but  the  art  of  war,  every  species  of  learning  decayed  ii'  Kgypt,  and 
a  degree  of  barbarism  was  introduced.  Neither  was  their  empire  of  ion^ 
duration,  notwithstanding  their  martial  abilities;  for  as  they  depended 
upon  the  Christian  slaves,  chiefly  brought  from  Circassia,  wiioin  ihiy 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  war,  and  thus  filling  up  their  rank;;, 
these  new  Mamelukes,  or  Uorgites  as  they  were  at  first  called,  in  time 
rose  upon  their  masters,  and  transferred  the  government  to  themselves, 
about  A.  n.  1382.  They  became  famous  for  ferocious  valour;  were  almost 
perpetually  engaged  in  wars  either  foreign  or  domestic;  tind  their  domin- 
ion lasted  till  1517,  when  they  were  invaded  by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  .«ul- 
tan.  The  IMamelukca  defended  themselves  with  incredible  bravery,  but, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  defeated  in  almost  every  engagement, 
('airo,  their  capital,  was  taken,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  lUade  of  its  de- 
fenders. The  sultan,  Tuman  Bey,  was  forced  to  fly  ;  and,  having  col- 
letited  all  his  forces,  he  ventured  a  decisive  battle.  The  most  romaatii.' 
efforts  of  valour,  however,  were  insufficient  to  cope  v/ith  the  innumerable 
multitude  which  composed  the  Turkish  army.  Most  of  his  men  were  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  unhappy  prince  was  himself  taken  and  put  to  death. 
With  him  ended  the  glory  of  the  Mamelukes. 

The  sultan  Selim  commenced  his  government  of  Egypt  by  an  unexam- 
pled act  of  wholesale  butchery.  Having  ordered  a  theatre  to  be  ere'ted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  caused  all  the  prisoners  (upwards  of  tliirty 
thousand),  to  be  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
the  river.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Ma- 
melukes, but  proposed  a  njw  form  of  government,  by  which  the  power 
being  distributed  among  the  different  members  of  the  slate,  should  preserve 
an  ec;.iilibrium ;  so  that  the  dependence  of  the  whole  should  be  upon  iiinb 
self.  With  this  view,  he  chose  from  among  those  Mamelukes  wlio  Inn/ 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  a  divan,  or  council  of  regency,  consistnigcv 
the  pacha  and  chiefs  of  the  sevr>ti  mililarv  corps.  The  former  was  t( 
uolify  to  ibis  council  the  orders  of  the  porte,  to  send  the  tribute  to  Con 
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itantiiiople.  and  provide  for  thu  safety  of  government  both  external  and 
Internal;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  members  of  the  council  had  a  right 
10  reject  the  orders  of  the  pacha,  or  even  of  deposing  him,  provided  they 
could  assign  sufficient  reasons.     All  the  civil  and  political  ordinances 
must  also  be  ratified  by  them.     Besides  this,  he  formed  the  whole  bidy 
,1,(1,  a  kind  of  republic ;   for  which  purpose  he  issued  an  edict,  stating, 
•Though,  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  conquered  the  whole  king- 
loin  of  Egypt  with  our  invincible  armies,  nevertheless  our  benevolence 
i<  willing  to"  grant  to  the  twenty-four  sangiacs  of  Egypt  a  republican  gov- 
irnment?"  A^c.     The  conditions  and  regulations  then  follow,  the  most 
■iiiporlant  of  which  are  those  which  make  it  incctibent  on  the  republic  to 
nroudo  twelve  thousand  troops  at  its  own  expense  in  time  of  peace,  and 
\i  many  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  protection  in  time  of  war ;  and  also 
11  send  to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  certain  sum  in  money  annually  as  tribute, 
Iviih  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  four  hundred  thousand 
if  barley.    Upon  these  conditions  the  Mamelukes  were  to  have  a  free 
'overnmcnt  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kgypt,  independent  of  ihc  Turkish 
mulenant.    Thus  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes  still  continued  in  a  consid- 
er ,ble  degree,  and  gradually  increased  so  much  as  to  threaten  a  loss  of 
ioniinioMlo  the  Turks;  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  a 
rtsidence  of  nearly  six  centuries,  they  never  became  naturalized  in  the 
•oiiiilry.    They  formed  no  alliance  with  the  females  of  Kgypt,  but  hud 
•Jicir  wives  brought  from  Georgia,  Mingrolia,  and  the  adjacent  countries  ; 
>nihal,  according  to  Vo'-.ey,  their  offspring  invariably  became  extinct  in 
j;e  second  generation ,   they  were  therefore  perpetuated  hy  the  same 
;iicans  by  which  they  were  first  established ;  that  is,  their  ranks  were  re- 
eruiied  by  slaves  brought  from  their  original  country.     Indeed,  as  many 
vriiers  have  remarked,  the  Circassian  territories  have  at  all  times  been  a 
,™.fery  of  slaves.    Towards  the  end  of  li.st  century,  when  they  consti- 
iiiod  the  whole  military  force,  and  had  acquired  the  entire  government  of 
f;»vpt,  the  Mamelukes,  together  with  the  iSerradijes,  a  kind  of  mounted 
ioiiicstics,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.     Some  hundicds  of  them 
uro  dispersed  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  to  maintain  the 
uahority  of  their  corps  and  collect  tribute  ;  but  the  main  body  constantly 
Miaincd  at  Cairo.    "Strangers  to  t "ich  other,  bound  by  no  ties  as  parents 
ircluldren,  placed  among  a  people  with  whom  they  had  nothing:  in  com- 
mon, despised  as  renegades  by  the  Turks,  ignorant  and  superstitious  from 
■iliifalion,  fcrociou'i,  perfidious,  seditious,  and  corrupted  by  every  species 
ifdtbaucliery,  the  c'isorders  and  cruelties  which  accompanied  their  licen- 
ii uus  rule  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.    Sovereignty  to 
;!;i'in  was  to  have  the  means  of  possessing  moia  women,  toys,  horses,  and 
;lavcs,  than  others ;  of  managing  the  court  oi  Constantinople,  so  as  to 
eluJe  tlic  tribute  or  the  menaces  of  the  sultan ;  and  of  multiplying  parti- 
sans, countormining  plots,  and  destroying  secret  enemies  by  the  dagger 
r  poison.    But  with  all  tliis,  they  are  brave  in  the  extreme.    Their  beys, 
;iJ  even  the  common  soldiers,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  magnifi- 
cenc3  and  costlinrss  of  their  accoutrements,  though  these  were  in  general 
clumsy  and  heavy.    Being  trained  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms  and 
liorsemaiiship,  they  were  admirable  horsemen  ;  and  used  the  scimitar,  car 
"iiic,  pistol,  and  lance,  with  .ilmost  unec^ualled  skill  and  vigour." 

About  the  year  174C,  Ibrahim,  an  oflicer  of  the  .Janissaries,  rendered 
himself  in  reality  master  of  Egypt,  having  managed  matters  so  well,  that 
if  the  twenty-four  bey.s,  or  sangiacs,  eight  wv  -e  of  his  household  ;  so 
hat  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  attaching  the  odiccrs  and  soldiers  of  his 
orps  to  his  interest,  the  pacha  became  altogether  unable  to  oppose  him, 
;iid  the  orders  of  the  sultan  were  less  respected  than  those  of  Ibrahim. 
At  his  death,  in  1757,  his  family  continued  to  rule  in  a  despotic  manner;  but 
*ai}i,ig  wa'  among  each  other,  Ali  Bey,  who  had  been  a  principal  actor  in 
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the  disturbances,  in  17Gn  ovorcame  tlie  rei.t,  and  for  sometime  rendered 
himself  absolute  master  of  Egypt.  This  remarkable  man  was  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  and  had  been  purchased  when  a  youth  in  the  slave  market  at 
Cairo;  but  bein;j  possessed  of  great  talents,  and  of  a  most  ambitious  turn 
of  mind,  he,  after  a  variety  of  extraordinary  adventures,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  twenty-four  beys  of  E^ypt.  The  Porte,  being  at  that  tune  on 
the  eve  of  a  daitperous  War  witii  Russia,  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
proceedinfjs  of  Ali  Bey;  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  vigorously  pro- 
secuting his  designs.  His  first  expedition  was  against  an  Arabian  pruice 
named  Hamman;  against  whom  he  sent  his  favourite  Mohammed  Bey 
under  pretence  that  the  former  hail  concealed  a  treasure  entrusted  with 
him  by  Ibrahim,  and  that  he  aflTorded  protection  to  rebels.  Having  de- 
stroyed this  unfortunate  prince,  he  next  began  to  put  in  execution  a  plan 
proposed  to  him  by  a  young  Venetian  merchant,  of  rendering  Gedda,  the 
port  of  Mecca,  an  emporium  for  all  the  commerce  of  India;  and  he  even 
imagined  he  should  be  able  to  make  the  Europeans  abandon  the  passage 
to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  this  view,  he  fitted  out 
some  i'essels  at  Suez;  and,  manning  them  with  Mamelukes,  commanded 
the  bey  Hassan  to  sail  with  them  to  Gedda.  and  seize  upon  it,  while  a 
body  of  cavalry  under  Mohammed  Bey  advanced  against  the  town.  Both 
these  commissions  were  executed  according  to  his  wish,  and  Ali  became 
quite  intoxicated  with  his  success.  Nothing  but  ideas  of  conquest  now 
occupied  his  mind,  without  considering  the  immense  disproportion  be- 
tween his  own  force  and  that  of  the  grand  seignior.  Circumstances  were 
then  indeed  very  favourable  to  his  schemes.  The  sheik  Uaher  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  Porte  in  Syria,  and  the  pacha  of  Damascus  had 
so  exasperated  the  people  by  his  extortions,  that  they  were  ready  for  a 
revolt. 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  Ali  Bey  dispatched  about  five 
hundred  Mamelukes  to  take  possession  of  Gaza,  and  thus  secure  an  en- 
trance into  Palestine.  Osinan,  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  however,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  invasion  than  he  prepared  for  war,  while  the  troops 
of  Ali  Bey  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  fly  on  the  first  attack.  Siieik 
Daher  hastened  to  their  assistance,  while  Ostnan  fled  without  even  offer- 
ing to  make  the  least  resistance  ;  thus  leaving  the  enemy  masters  of  all 
Palestine.  The  combined  army  of  Ali  Bey  and  Sheik  Daher  afterward 
marched  to  Damascus  ;  where  the  pachas  waited  for  them,  and  on  the  Uih 
of  June,  1771,  a  decisive  action  took  place:  the  Mamelukes  andSafadians 
(the  name  of  Daher's  subjects)  rushed  on  the  Turks  with  such  fury,  that, 
terrified  at  their  courage,  the  latter  immediately  fled ;  and  the  allies  became 
masters  of  tlie  country,  taking  possession  of  the  city  without  opposition. 
The  castle  alone  resisted.  Its  ruinous  fortification  had  not  a  siii),'le  can- 
non ;  but  it  was  surrounded  by  a  muddy  ditch,  and  behind  the  ruins  were 
posted  a  few  nuisqucteers ;  and  these  alone  were  sufficient  to  ciieck  this 
army  of  cavalry.  As  the  besieged,  however,  were  already  conquered  by 
their  fears,  they  capitulated  on  tlic  third  day,  and  the  place  was  to  be  sur- 
rounded next  morning,  when,  at  daybreak,  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion took  place.  This  was  no  less  than  the  defection  of  Mohammed  Bey 
himself,  whom  Osman  had  gained  over  in  a  conference  during  the  night. 
At  the  moment,  therefore,  that  the  signal  of  surrender  was  e.\pected,  this 
treacherous  general  soundel  a  retreat,  and  turned  toward  Kgypt  with  all 
his  cavalry,  flyinfj  with  as  great  precipitation  as  if  he  had  bci'ii  pursued 
by  A  superior  army.  Mohammed  continued  his  march  with  such  celcniy 
that  (he  report  of  his  arrival  in  Egy[)t  reached  Cairo  only  six  iioiirs  before 
him.  Thus  Ali  Bey  found  himself  at  once  deprived  of  all  his  cxpecta- 
tionf  of  conquest ;  and,  what  was  indeed  galling,  he  found  a  traitor  whom 
he  d  jrst  not  punish,  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  A  sudden  reverse  of  for 
tune  now  took  place.    Several  vessels  laden  with  corn  for  Sheik  Daher 
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ffeie  taken  by  a  nussian  privateer;  and  >»      .immed  Bey,  wliom  ho  dc- 
sighed  to  liavo  put  to  death,  not  only  made  his  escape,  but  was  so  well 
ailended  that  lie  could  not  bo  attacked.     His  followers  contiuuin;f  daily 
to  increase  in  number,  Mohanuned  soon  became  sufTiciently  strong  to 
inarcli  toward  Cairo;  and,  in    \pnl,  1772,  havinjj  defeated  the  troops  o( 
.\li  in  a  rencontre,  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand,  while  the  latter  had 
scarcely  time  to  make  his  esci.pe  with  eight  hundred  Mamelukes.     Witli 
difficulty  lie  was  enabled  to  get  to  Syria  by  the  assistance  of  Sheik  Daher, 
whom  he  immediately  joined  with  the  troops  ho  had  with  him.     The 
Turks  iiiidf-r  Osman  were  at  that  time  besiieging  Sidon,  but  raised  the 
siege  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand cavalr>.    Though  the  Turkish  army  was  at  least  three  times  their 
number,  tiie  adies  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.    Their  afTairs  now  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  but 
ilie  military  operations  were  retarded  by  the  siege  of  Yafa  (the  ancient 
Joppa),  whi(^h  had  revolted,  and  held  out  for  eight  months.     In  the  be- 
jTiimin;,'  of  1773  it  capitulated,  and  Ali  Mey  began  to  think  of  reluming  to 
Ciiiro."  For  this  purpose  Sheik  Daher  had  promised  him  succours,  and 
the  Russians,  with  whom  he  had  now  contracted  an  alliance,  made  him  a 
sifiiilar  proinipe,     Ali,  however,  ruined  everything  by  his  own  impatience. 
He  set  out  with  his  Mamelukes  and  fifteen  hundred  Safadians  given  him 
bv  Diihei .  but  lie  had  no  sooner  entered  the  desert  which  separates  Gaza 
from  Egypt,  than  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  one  thousand  chosen 
Mamelui(cs,  who  were  lying  in  wail  for  his  arrival.     They  were  command- 
ed by  a  young  bey,  named  Mourad,  who,  being  enamoured  of  the  wife  ol 
Ali  Bey,  had  obtained  a  promise  of  her  from  Mohammed,  in  case  he  could 
bring  him  her  husband's  head.     As  soon  as  Mourad  perceived  the  dust  by 
nhichliio  approach  of  All's  army  was  announced,  he  rushed  forward  to 
:lie  attack  and  took  prisoner  Ali  Iley  himself,  after  wounding  him  in  the 
forehead  with  a  sabre.     Heing  conducted  to  Mohammed  Hey,  the  latter 
pretended  to  treat  him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  ordered  a  magnifi- 
ceiiltcnt  to  be  erected  for  him  ;  but  in  three  days  he  was  found  dead  of 
his  wounds,  as  was  given  out;  though  some,  with  equal  probability,  af- 
frmed  tiiat  he  was  poisoned. 

Upon  tiie  death  of  Ali  Hey,  Mohammed  took  upon  himself  the  supreme 
iignity.  At  first  he  pretended  to  be  c:;ly  the  dc^fcndcr  of  the  rights 
of  the  sultan,  remitted  the  usual  tribute  to  Constantinople,  and  took  the 
customary  oath  of  unlimited  obedience;  after  which  he  solicited  to  make 
nr  upon  Sheik  Daher,  against  whom  he  had  a  personal  pique.  In  Febru- 
ar\',  1776,  he  appeared  in  Syria  with  an  army  equal  to  that  which  he  had 
formerly  commanded  under  Ali  Hey.  Dahcr's  forces  despairing  of  being 
able  to  cope  with  such  a  formidable  armament,  abandoned  (Jaza,  of  which 
Mohammed  immediately  took  possession,  and  then  marched  toward  Yafa, 
which  defended  itself  so  long,  that  ^^)halnmcd  was  distracted  with  rage, 
anxiety,  and  despair.  The  besieged,  however,  whoso  numbers  were  di- 
minished by  the  repeated  attacks,  became  we^ry  of  llie  contest;  and  it 
»as  proposed  to  abandoi;  the  place,  on  the  Egyptians  giving  hostages. 
Conditions  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  treaty  might  he  considered  as  con- 
rluded,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  security  occasioned  by  this  belief,  some 
Mamelukes  entered  the  town  ;  numbers  of  olht  rs  following  their  example, 
attempted  to  plunder.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves,  and  the  at- 
tack recommenced  ;  the  whole  army  then  rushed  into  the  town,  which 
siilTered  all  the  horrors  of  war;  women  and  children,  young  and  old  men, 
wcreallcut  to  pieces,  and  Mohammed,  equally  mean  and  barbarous,  caused 
apyramid,  formed  of  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  to  be  raised 
as  a  monument  to  his  victory.  By  this  disaster  the  greatest  terror  and 
coiisleruation  were  diffused  everywhere.  Sheik  Daher  himself  fled,  and 
Mohammed  soon  became  master  of  Acre  also.  Here  he  behaved  with 
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IiIr  usual  cruelty,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  Boldicro 
But  his  furenr  was  soon  stopped,  his  death  just  at  the  time  occurrina 
through  a  nialignani  fever,  after  two  chiys'  illness. 

Soon  after  Aloiiamined's  deatli  a  contest  arose  among  several  of  Uie 
beys,  as  to  who  should  succeed  him.  But  the  chief  struggle  lay  between 
Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  who,  having  ultimately  overcome  the  rest,  agreed 

1785,  to  share  the  government  between  them,  and  continued  to  nile  as 
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joint  pa(;has  for  many  years.  From  that  time  we  have  no  acconiit  o( 
any  remarkable  transaction  in  Egypt,  till  the  French  invaded  tiiat  coim. 
try  in  1796 ;  wiiich  we  shall  as  concisely  as  possible  relate,  and  tlien  take 
a  brief  survey  of  some  striking  events  that  have  occurred  more  recemly 
When  Stlim  111.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  French  revulmiDii 
was  just  breaking  out ;  but  until  Bonaparte's  memorable  invasion  of  Kuvpt 
and  Syria,  its  effects  were  not  much  felt  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  tIio 
two  Mameluke  beys,  Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  were  at  that  time  at  the  lit  aii 
of  the  government.  The  French  landed  near  Alexandria  on  the  hi  of 
July,  1798;  and  that  city  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  .'jlh,  and  plundemj 
by  the  soldiery.  They  then  marciied  to  Cairo,  but  were  met  by  an  army 
of  Mamelukes  in  the  plams  near  the  Pyramids,  where  tlic  French  gained 
a  signal  victory,  which  was  followed  by  their  occupation  of  the  capiiil, 
and  the  submission,  in  general,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  deslriieiiun  ui 
the  French  licet,  by  tiie  Lnglish  under  Nelson,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  was 
the  next  event  of  importance;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  calami'.y, 
Bonaparte  was  not  deterred  from  pursuing  his  original  ilesiqn,  but  sii 
out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  cross  the  desert  which  sopaiain 
Fgyfit  from  Palestine.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  conquered  sevcnl 
towns,  one  of  which  was  Jaffa.  The  defence  of  Acre,  however,  by  Nr 
Sidney  Smith,  put  a  stop  to  the  future  proceeding  of  Napoleon  in  ilm 
quarter. 

The  most  remarkable  nerson  connected  with  Egypt  after  tiie  period  ol 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Turkish  pacha  of  th;.i 
country.  This  chief,  who  has  since  become  so  prominent  in  Kgypiiiii 
and  Syrian  history,  was  ambitious  of  making  himself  independent  of  ti.i' 
Ottoman  Porte;  but  as  this  could  not  be  effected  while  the  Mamehike  bus 
retained  their  power  and  influence,  he  determined  on  their  extirpation  b\ ,, 
cold-blooded  act  of  treachery.  He  accordingly  invited  tlicni  to  a  g;.iiii 
festival,  to  be  given  in  honour  of  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  had  just  been  ^p 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition  against  the  VVahabites  m 
Arabia.  Wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  trea'ilicrous  design  of  Mehemet  .\li, 
the  beys  arrived  at  the  castle  on  the  appointed  day,  (March  1st,  IMl , 
each  attended  by  his  suite;  but  they  had  no  sooner  entered  than  ilny 
were  seized  and  beheaded.  The  execution  of  all  the  chief  Mameluks 
tiiroughout  the  country  immediately  followed  ;  and  Mehemet  now,  tliOii;;!! 
nominally  a  vassal  of  tlie  Turkish  empire,  exercised  all  the  fiinciioiis;iiil 
privileges  of  an  absolute  sovereign  prince.  In  the  histories  of '  Turkiy' 
and  '  Greece,'  will  bn  seen  how  large  a  share  Mehemet  Ali  and  'brahini 
bad  in  fomenting  and  carrying  on  the  war  between  those  countries,  h 
will  also  be  seen  in  its  proper  place  in  the  history  of  '  England,'  that 
Mehemet  Ali  had  provoked  the  insurrection  in  Syria,  and  but  for  the  inter 
ference  of  England  and  her  continental  allies,  would  have  wrcstcv' Kgjpt 
and  Syria  from  the  Turks.  But  the  allied  fleet,  under  the  coinni'iidof 
Sir  il.  Stopford  and  Commodore  Napier,  bombarded  and  captured  the 
whole  line  of  fortified  places  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  ending  their  oper- 
ations with  the  destruction  of  St.  Jean  d'  Acre.  This  place  is  renowiieJ 
for  scenes  of  desperate  valour.  A  heavy  cannonade  for  three  hours  w;is 
kept  up,  by  which  time  the  guns  of  the  forts  were  silenced;  \vhen,owi!ij 
1(1  one  of  the  bomb-shots  Jailing  on  the  enemy's  powder  niagazine,  an 
awful  explosion  'ook  place,  and  twelve  hundred  human  beings  were  blown 
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Into  the  air.  This  decidod  the  fate  of  tha  war;  and  Mehcriict  All,  after 
along  negotiation,  in  which  the  allied  powers  of  Kuroiio  took  part,  was 
reinstated  in  his  vireroyship  of  Kgypt,  the  governmrnt  of  that  country  to 
Jescend  in  a  direct  hereditary  line,  a.  d.  1841.  That  Mehemct  Ali  is  a 
iiiiin  of  superior  talents,  and  that  under  his  administration  of  atfairs, 
Kuypl  has  made  advances  in  arts  and  arms,  and  in  the  improvement  ol 
tliuse  natural  advantages  which  she  possesses  for  securing  her  niternal 
prosperiiy,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt;  bul,ut  the  same  time  we  eannol 
fiirjet,  that  many  of  his  actions  prove  him  to  bo  despotic,  cruel,  and  ro- 
vcngi'ful. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria,  now  called  Scanderia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt, 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  history,  even  from  its  first 
foundation.  Perhaps  ilierc  is  no  place  whose  records  present  to  a  mari- 
lime  people  more  interesting  details.  Founded  by  the  Great  Alexander, 
whose  mind  was  comprehensive  as  his  valour  was  unequalled,  the  very 
cause  of  its  existence  was  commercial,  and  its  history  for  eighteen  hun- 
ilred  years  shows  how  well  the  Macedonians  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  niiiritime  resources.  The  strength  of  Tyre,  which  cost  him  so  long 
snd  so  dear  a  contest,  probid)ly  suggested  to  him  the  value  of  commerce. 
Accordinylv,  after  the  city  "  whose  merchants  were  princes,"  had  fallen 
before  his  ban,  crs,  and  Egypt  received  his  yoke,  he  formed  the  design 
ofbuilding  a  cit] ,  in  which  commerce  might  find  a  shelter,  and  from  which 
his  vast  empire  might  derive  riches  and  strength.  No  sooner  was  the  de- 
sijjii  conceived  than  executed ;  and  Alexander,  whose  new  commercial 
'(["I  was  situated  alike  convenient  for  the  trade  of  the  cast  and  the  west, 
i.iil  A.  D.  .Ifo.  Amidst  tlic  convulsions  which  shook  his  empire  to  pieces 
jiUr  his  death,  Alexandria  continued  to  rise  in  greatness  and  magnificence 
jiiilir  the  fostering  protection  of  the  eidightened  Ptolemies,  the  friends  of 
ijinmercc  and  science — whoso  capital  it  became,  a.  d.  301.  Hut  such  is 
;!,c  natural  proncness  of  human  things  to  decay,  that  wealth  begets  lux- 
ury, and  greatness  is  its  own  destroyer.  For  three  hundred  years  during 
uhali  Alexandria  was  subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  canker  of  corruption 
;lijaied  its  magnificence,  and  fed  upon  its  luxury. 

riic  name  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  is  synonymous  with  vice  and  cruelty. 
Ii;s  savage  brutality  made  Alexandria  almost  a  desert  about  one  hundred 
mil  thirty  years  before  Christ.  The  desertion  of  sages,  grammarians, 
lliilosopher.s,  and  other  masters  of  the  liberal  sciences,  whose  presence 
luui  shed  a  lustre  over  the  capital  of  Egypt,  was  followed  by  the  influx  of 
people  of  various  nations,  invited  by  a  general  proclamation  of  the  tyrant. 
An  inhuman  massacre  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  city  shortly  afterward 
look  place,  and  Alexandria  was  for  some  time  the  scene  of  commotion 
and  anarchy.  In  48  b.  c,  the  conqueror  of  the  West  visited  the  city  of 
llie  victor  of  the  East,  ini)ursiiit  of  his  defeated  rival,  where  he  arbitrated 
biUvcen  I'tolemy  XI I.  and  Cleopatra.  His  military  conduct  was  no  less 
conspicuous  here  than  it  had  been  previously  in  Caul,  Britain,  and  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia.  With  a  small  band  of  Romans,  assisted  by  some 
farces  of  the  Jews,  he  defeated  the  whole  army  of  Ptolemy.  Whi!.^t  his- 
tory records  with  exultation  the  exploit  of  Caesar,  who  swam  across  the 
.Nile  bearnig  his  Commentaries  aloft  s.ife  from  the  waters,  she  droops 
over  the  conflagration  which  accidenially  consumed  the  library  of  the 
Druchion,  consisting  of  four  hundre  J  thousand  volumes.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  originally  designed,  anJ 
Jctiially  proved,  to  be  the  mart  of  philosophy  and  science. 
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Tho  cmppror  Ciilignla  had  dpsigiied  Alexandria  as  the  Beat  of  his  (;mnire 
in  the  evL>i\l  of  IiIh  maoHacriiig  the  chief  senators  and  knights  of  Rome' 
In  tho  year  a.  n.  40,  the  Jews,  who,  to  tiio  amount  of  a  niilhon,  h,id  for 
many  years  enjoyed  a  variety  of  privileges,  were,  by  an  edict  of  Fliiccns 
now  decliircd  slraiiRerH   in  Ah^xandria — and  nnderwent,  as  one  of  the' 
signs  of  tlie  time  of  ilieir  approaching  destruction  and  the  complete  disper- 
sion of  their  nation,  grievous  privations,  losses,  and  cruelty.     It  vv;is  with! 
in  a  few  years  after  this,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  promiilgiiteci 
in  Alexandria,  and  received  by  many.     The  names  of  Pantienus,  St.  Cle- 
ment, and  Origen,  are  found  as  presidents  of  a  Christian  school  of  con- 
siderable eminence  founded  in  this  city.     The  admixture,  however,  of  ihn 
philosojiiiy  whii'ii  distinguished  Alexandria,  with  the  tenets  of  Ciiriatian 
ity,  and  the  dogmas  of  Judaism,  tended  materially  to  corrupt  both  trull' 
and  wisdom ;  and  the  eclectic  philosophy  proved  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  cabhala,  and  many  corruptions  of  liie   Christian  faith.    Undci 
Claudius,  Alexandria  again   reckoned  tho  Jews  as  citizens.     It  was  the 
first  place  which  hailed  Vespasian  emperor,  a.  d.  C9;  and  here  he  abode 
whilst  his  generals  and  armies  were  deciding  his  cause  against  Vitellius 
The  account  Adrian,  who  visited  the  city  a.  d.  1.10,  gives  of  it,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  commerce,  as  wellasof  its  worst 
and  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  inhabitants  who  thrive  upon  its  riches 
Under  the  emperor  Severus,  Alexandria  obtained  several  immunities  and 
privileges,  a.  d.  201.';  a  grateful  sense  of  which  was  manifested  by  amon 
umcnt  erected  to  him.     Different,  however,  was  their  fortune  uiuler  thr 
despiciiilc  Carac.illa,  who  rewarded  their  entertainment  of  him  by  a  gin. 
era!  massacre  of  tho  inhabitants,  a.  v.  215;  by  abolishing  the  societies  uf 
learned  men,  who  were  maintained  in  tho  museum ;  by  the  phimlor  ol 
temples  and  private  houses  ;  and  by  separating  different  parts  of  llu!  ciiy 
from  one  another  by  walls  and  towers.     During  the  reign  of  (Tallicnus, 
Alexandria  suffered  most  severely  both  by  water  and  pestilence.    Hut 
history,  here,  records   with   admiration   tlic  conduct  of  two  Christian 
bishops,  Eusebius  and  Anatolius,  who,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  bound  up 
the  wounds  of  the  wretched,  and,  like  their  heavenly  Master,  wore  un- 
wearied in  alleviating  tho  distresses  of  their  suffering  fellow-crcatures, 
Their  conduct  sheds  a  lustre  over  the  annals  of  this  city,  far  transcendmij 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  which  emblazon  its  heraldry.    Alexandria  was 
now  almost  depopulated.     It,  however,  again  recovered  somewhat  of  it! 
former  greatness,  again  u)  feel  the  unsparing  havoc  of  war  and  dissension, 
in  the  reign  of  Diocleslan,  who  having  captured  it  from  Achilleus,  the  usur 
per  of  Kgypt,  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  plunder,  a.  n.  2% 
He  made  some  retribution  for  this  severity  by  establishing  certain  salu;arj 
regulations,  omong?<t  which  may  be  reckoned,  his  establishment  for  th( 
perpetual    'istrihuiion  of  corn,  for  thu  benefit  of  this  city,  a.  d.  303.    Vn 
der  Consiaiitine,  V'.cxandria  again  nourished  by  ita  trade  and  commerce 
•nost  universal  earthquake,  July  21,  3Cifi,  shook  thiscit] 
i!  I  >r),  and  swallowed  up  fifty  thousand  of  its  inhab.tanls 
II       i;ipital  of  the  Roman  empire,  Alexandria  was  cap 
Irii      under  Amrou,  tho  general  of  the  caliph  Omar,  Oc 
IJloody  and  obstinate  was  the  siege :  amply  sup 
and  devoted  to  the  defence  of  their  dearest  rii'hls 
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and  honours,  its  mhabiwuits  bravely  withstood  tlio  astonishing  efforts  and 
unwearied  braver}  of  their  enemies;  and  had  Heradius  as  promply  sec- 
onde<4  then  resoluuui  lie  orescent  of  Mahomet  had  not  then  reiiniPd  iii 
bloody  «npr  ^acy  ovi  the  Christian  cross.  It  was  invaluable  li  Hen 
clius,  and  it  loss  was  .  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Ryzaniaiin,  to 
which  it  h.\  l  been  the  s!  --ehouse.  Since,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years, 
ilhe  harboi.rs  and  fortific  'ons  of  Alexandria  were  occupied  by  a  fleei  ;id 
«rmv  of  Romans,  twice  i  d  the  valour  of  its  conqueror,  Amrou,  f.ifcl 
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them;  but  liis  policy  had  been  to  dismantle  several  walls  and  towcra,  in 
nursuancu  of  a  vow  lie  had  made  of  rendering  Alexandria  as  acceasihie 
as  the  lionie  of  a  prostitute.  In  the  year  (M3,  the  library  of  Alexandria 
was  il«9lroyi'd  by  order  of  the  caliph  Omar;  and  so  extensive  was  it,  that 
its  volunu'8  of  paper  or  parchment  sulHced  to  li(;tit  the  fires  of  the  four 
lliousund  baths  wf.ieh  were  in  the  eity,  for  more  llinn  six  months! 

So  waned  the  splendour  and  glory  of  this  mi|{hly  city.  The  dominion 
of  the  Saraeens  withered  its  energies,  and  Alexandria  gradually  sunk 
from  its  high  estate,  so  that  in  the  year  875,  its  extent  was  eontraeted  to 
laif  its  former  dimensions.  Mournful,  hut  still  majestiu  in  its  decline,  it 
still  rclaincd  the  Pharos,  and  part  of  its  public  places  and  monuments. 
In  !)20  its  great  church,  called  ("osarea,  which  had  formerly  been  a  pagan 
leinple,  erected  by  Cleopatra,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
and  two  years  after,  this  second,  or  Arabic,  Alexandria,  was  taken  by  the 
Magrcbians,  who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  finally  lost  it  to  the 
MoslPiiis,  A.  D.  9J8,  when  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  wretched 
inhahiiaiits  perished.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  in  1499, 
pompli'tcd  the  ruin  which  had,  for  some  centuries,  been  advanciiiff  under  the 
Turkish  dominion  ;  and  Alexandria  ceases  from  that  time  to  possess  any 
particular  interest  for  the  historian,  until  the  close  of  the  last  century 
The  first  cons'\jl  of  France,  whose  name  will  bo  reckoned  up  with  the 
Macedonian  Alexander  and  the  Roman  Csrsar,  like  these  two  great  proto- 
lyprs  of  his  ambition,  displayed  in  Alexandria  his  skill  and  prowess.  It 
fell  to  his  army  July  4,  17!)8,  after  a  defeat  of  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes. 
Theihiimhrsof  the  IJriiisli  navy,  braving  defeat  and  discomfiture  through 
the  ships  of  France,  at  Aboukir,  were  heard  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Uritish 
ensiijn  waved  triumphant  over  its  walls  in  the  year  1801, as  again  in  1806. 
AmoMU  the  names  of  various  heroes  connected  with  this  once  mighty 
city,  that  of  Abercrombie,  who  died  there  in  the  arms  of  victory,  bliaU 
live  eiiruUed  in  the  annals  of  history. 
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ANTIOCH. 

Thk  history  of  this  iniMMMk^  place  is  pregnant  with  er:;at  and  impor* 
tanteveMts  connected  as  wittwith  profane  as  sacred  his^tory.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Aiitigonus,  and  c4ki)K>d  \iitigoiiia,  a  name  soon  after  changed  for  Anli- 
ochi.iii  honour  of  Aniaochus,  fatlur  of  Seleucus.  The  seat  of  empire  for 
Ihe  kings  of  Syria,  anh:  of  government  for  the  Roman  officers,  Antioch  was 
a  place  of  consi(Jcn»ble  inifxtrtance.  It  contained  four  distinct  cities,  and 
ra  therefore  calW  Tetrapolis.  Another  city,  built  in  its  suburbs,  called 
Daphne,  superceded  :;  in  magnificence  and  luxury  so  much,  that,  not  only 
did  "to  live  afie'  the  manner  of  Daphne"  become  proverbial,  but  Antioch 
was  termed  Antioch  near  Daphne. 

Its  history  is  confiMed  pretty  much  to  the  various  calamities  of  war  and 
pestilence  which,  at  dilierent  times,  have  visited  and  scourged  this  city. 
By  the  assisunee  of  Jonathan,  the  leader  of  the  Maccabees,  king  Deme- 
inus  punished  the  cntumacy  of  his  dissatisfied  subjects  by  slaying  ten 
ihousaiid  of  th*"n,  r.  c.  145.  An  extraordinary  earthquake  laid  it  in  ruins 
iiiihe  reign  ofTr^jau,  a.  d.  115;  the  emperor  himself  being  with  difficulty 
saved  from  dent'uction.  Antioch  rose  from  its  ashes  under  the  auspices 
of  Trajan,  ai"J  was  again  nearly  consumed  by  fire  in  155.  It  was  restored 
by  Ant'Jn  nuH  Pius,  but  was  dispossessed,  a.  d.  177,  by  a  severe  edict  of  his, 
'if  111  i'^  incient  rights  and  priviliges,  as  a  punishment  for  abetting  the 
(uc'ion  'j1  Ovidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  a  measure,  however,  which 
was  soon  annulled.  In  194  Severus,  to  punish  the  part  which  its  natives 
WOK  ill  the  faction  between  him  and  Niger,  passed  a  similar  edict,  ami 
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subjected  Antioeli,  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  village,  to  Laodicea,  but  the 
next  year  lie  revoked  his  sentence.  In  the  meanwhile  Antiorh  had  been 
distinguished  for  some  events  connected  with  the  spread  of  Christianity 
which,  it  is  said,  was  established  here  by  St.  Peter,  in  the  year  38.  It 
was  here  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer  were  first  called  Christians,  and 
an  assembly  of  the  apostles  was  held  in  56.  There  have  also  been  sev- 
eral councils  convened  in  Antioch  at  different  periods. 

From  its  situation,  it  was  necessarily  exposed  to  severe  attacks  diirinfl 
the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  when  the  pownr  of  tiie 
latter  began  to  decline.     It  was  three  times  taken  by  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, Sapor,  who,  after  its  last  capture,  plundered  it  and  laid  all  its  public 
buildings  prostrate.     In  331  it  was  visited  by  a  severe  famine.    Sixteen 
years  afterward  its  importance  was  increased  by  Constantine  II.,  wim,  at 
an  immense  expense,  formed  the  harbour  of  Seieucia  for  its  convenience. 
During  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Julian  here,  on  his  way  to  the  Per- 
sian empire,  there  occurred  throughout  the  Roman  provinces  a  .severe 
famine,  which  visited  Antioch  more  severely  tlian  other  places,  from  ilie 
establishment  of  a  corn-law  by  the  emperor.     In  381,  two  great  snnurfes 
appeared,  plague  and  famine ;  the  former  soon  subsided,  but  on  tho  eun. 
tinuance  of  the  latter,  Libanius,  the  bishop,  entreated  assistance  from 
Icairus,  prefect  of  the  F]ast,  who  answered  the  entreaty  with  briilaliiy 
and  insult.    A  commotion  ensued,  which,  however,  terminated  wiilioui 
bloodshed.    Six  years  afterward,  a  tremendous  tumult  took  place,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  emperor  Theodnsins, 
in  commemoration  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  own  reign,  and  the  fifth  of  ihat 
of  his  son  Arcadius.     The  governor  of  the  city  with  difficulty  escaped 
the  frenzy  of  the  populace ;  and  great  indignities  were  offered  to  the  em- 
peror's  statues  by  the  people,  who  were  made  to  atone  for  this  offence  by 
the  most  cruel  punishments.     St.  Chrysostom  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occasion  by  preaching  homilies  to  the  people,  which  tended  very  much 
to  reform  their  dissolute  and  corrupt  practices.     Severe  measures  were 
on  the  point  of  being  executed  against  Antioch  by  command  of  Theodo- 
sius,  when  they  were  averted  by  the  united  entreaties  of  St.  Chrysolom, 
some  hermits,  and  Flavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch.     But  there  was  no  de- 
fence to  this  ill-fated  place  in  the  year  .598  against  the  awful  visitation  of 
an  earthquake,  which,  on  September  19,  laid  desolate  the  most  beautiful 
quarter  of  the  city.     A  similar  visitation  occurred  in  525,  in  the  rei^nof 
Justin.     Neither  was  the  fury  of  man  long  withheld  from  working  de 
Btruction  to  Antioch.     In  540  it  was  captured  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia. 
The  churches  were  pillaged,  and,  like  another  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  ap- 
propriated their  gold  and  silver  to  hi«  own  use.     Rapine,  pillage,  and  Ale 
in  her  fullest  insubordination,  were  let  loose.     Antioch  had  not  a  dwelling 
left;  her  people  were  scattered,  slain,  or  carried  into  captivity.    Once 
mure,  phoeiiix-like,  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  to  experience  anotlier  earthquake 
in  580,  which  destroyed  thirty  thousand  persons. 

A  new  enemy  now  appears  on  the  page  of  its  history.  The  Saracens  took 
Antioch  in  the  year  C34,  and  retained  possession  of  it  till  858,  when  a?ain 
it  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  Turks  next  became  masters 
of  it;  and  they  in  turn  lost  it  to  the  Crusaders,  who  made  a  prineipality 
of  Antioch,  in  1098.  under  Rohemond,  prince  of  Torento.     He  was  taken 

Erisoner  by  the  Turks  in  llOl.  but  liberated  in  1 103.  Meanwhile  Anliodi 
ad  been  governed  by  Taiicred,  who  died  the  year  after  his  appointment. 
The  whole  of  the  principality  of  Antioch,  excepting  the  city,  was  overrun 
by  the  sultan  Noureddin  in  1148,  who  in  the  year  1160  took  Bohemond 
III.  prisoner.  On  his  liberation  in  1175,  he  was  created  kniglr  by  Louis 
VI.  of  France,  and  died  in  1201.  The  principality  of  Antioch  was  di.s- 
solved  in  1268  by  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Bibars,  sultan  of  Babylon. 
It  then  became  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  it  has  sintv  con 
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tinued,  having  experienced  during  that  period  two  earthquakes — one  in 
1759,  and  the  other  in  1822. 

Antioch  has  listed  to  the  inarch  ui  empires ;  the  splendors  of  the  Mace- 
donian, the  majesty  of  the  Roman,  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Persian,  the 
vigour  of  the  Saracenic,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Osmanie,  have  in  turns 
revelled  in  her  palaces,  and  adorned  or  degraded  her  beauty  ;  while  the 
voice  of  Christianity  has  whispered  in  her  temple,  and  the  thunders  of 
tjie  Inconiprchensible  Deity  have  spoken  in  awful  prodigies,  and  awed  her 
iuhabitants  by  pestilence,  famine  and  earthquakes. 


THE  BARBARY  STATES. 

Babhauv  is  a  vast  territory  of  Africa,  containing  the  states  or  kingdoiPs 
of  Algiers,  Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca.  It  stretches  enlire- 
iy  across  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  ihe 
western  boundary  of  Kgypt,  taking  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sua.  In  width  it  is  various,  and  bounded 
by  llie  "  great  desert."  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  Barbary  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  and  remained  masters  of  it  till  a.  d.  428.  At 
that  time  Bonifacius,  the  Roman  governor,  revolted,  and  called  in  to  his 
assistance  Genscric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  sometime  settled 
in  Spain.  Tlicy  agreed  to  divide  the  country  between  them:  Genseric 
was  to  have  two-thirds,  and  Bonifacius  one-third.  Genseric  set  sail  in 
May  the  same  year,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  together  with 
ihcir  wives,  children,  and  eflecls.  Genscric  had  no  sooner  effected  his 
landing,  and  secured  a  part  of  the  country,  than  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Bonifacius,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shelter  himself  in  Hippo. 
which  place  he  besieged  in  iMay,  430  ;  but  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring from  famine.  The  Romans  sent  an  army  into  Africa,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Aspar,  from  Constantinople;  a  dreadful  battle 
ensued,  and  Genseric  became  the  victor.  The  Vandals  were  by  this  vic- 
tory rendered  masters  of  Africa.  Cirtha  i'nd  Carthage  were  the  onlr 
strong  places  possessed  by  the  Romans-. 

In  V,\  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Vandals. 
The  former  gave  up  part  of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Procon  Salariz  and 
Hyzaucene,  for  which  a  yearly  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  emperor  of  the 
Kasl,  However,  in  439,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
(ioilis  of  Gaul,  Genseric  took  this  advantage  to  seize  Carthagt!,  by  which 
he  considerably  enlarged  his  African  dominions.  On  the  taking  of  Car- 
diage,  Genseric  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire  ;  and,  in  410.  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  island  of  Sicily,  plundered  it  and  returned  to  Africa.  Being 
now  become  formidable  to  both  empires,  Theodosius,  emperor  of  the  Kast, 
resolved  to  assist  Valentinian  against  so  powerful  an  enemy.  Accord- 
ingly, 111!  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  ships,  filled  with  the  flower 
of  his  army,  under  Arcovindus.  (ieiiseric  now  [iretending  a  desire  to  be 
at  peace  with  both  empires,  amused  the  Roman  general  with  pacific  pro- 
posals, till  the  eason  for  action  was  over.  Theodosius  being  obliged  to 
recall  his  forces  to  oppose  the  Huns,  Valentinian  found  it  necessary  to 
uonelnde  a  peace  with  the  Vandals,  yielding  them  quiet  possession  of  the 
enuDtrius  they  had  seized-    Genscric  was  now  become  so  powerful,  oi 
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rather  so  low  was  the  power  of  the  Roman  empire  reduced,  that,  in  4.55 
he  took  the  city  of  Eome,  and  plundered  it ;  and  after  his  return  to  Africa' 
made  himself  master  of  all  tlie  remaining  countries  held  by  the  Romans 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  now  fully  established ;  and 
Genseric  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  all  the  other  islands 
between  Italy  and  Africa,  without  opposition  from  the  western  emperors 
who  were  now  too  feeble  to  resist  him,  a.  d.  47C.  Genseric  made  his  do- 
minions a  scene  of  blood,  and  died  in  477,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunneric,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  his  father,  persecuting  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  fury- 
and  during  his  short  reign  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  lie  destroyed  more 
of  them  than  Genseric  had  done  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  Tiie  suc- 
cessors of  Hunneric,  Gutamund,  Thrasanmnd,  and  Hilderic,  of  whom  we 
know  very  little,  except  that  the  latter  was  deposed,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  by  Gelimer,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  any  that  had  gone  before  him,  and  was  held  in  abhorrence 
when  the  emperor  Justinian  proposed  an  invasion  of  Africa.  According- 
ly, he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  against  Gelimir,  under  the  command 
of  the  celebrated  Belisarius.  Gelimir  committed  the  management  of  lijs 
army  to  his  brothers,  Gundimcr  and  Gelanumd :  they  attacked  the  Rq. 
mans ;  the  engagement  was  long  and  bloody,  but  at  length  the  Vandals 
were  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  slain.  Gelimer  headed  a  fresh  army, 
which  was  also  defeated,  and  the  loss  of  Carthage  followed.  Another 
defeat  followed  close  upon  the  former.  Gelimer  lied  into  Numiclia,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  the  Vandal  power  in  Barbary.  Gelimer  was  afterward 
brought  in  gold  chains  before  .lustinian,  whom  he  besought,  in  the  most 
■ubmissive  manner,  to  spare  his  life.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the 
emperor;  and  a  handsome  yearly  pension  was  also  allowed  him. 

Barbary  remained  under  the  fioman  power  until  the  caliphate  of  Omar, 
when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens.  It  continued  subject  to  the  ca- 
liph till  the  reign  of  Ilaroun  al  Raschid,  when  Ebn  Aglab,  the  governor, 
assumed  independence.  The  house  of  Aglab  was  driven  out  by  Al  Moh- 
di,  the  first  Fatimite  caliph.  Al  Mohdi  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  liy  his  son,  Abul  Kasem,  who  took  the  name  of  Al  Kayein 
Mohdi.  During  this  reign  we  read  of  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  re- 
bellion of  Vesod,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ishmael,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  Al  Mansur.  Al  Mansur  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Abu  Zammin  Moad,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Al  Moez  Ledenillah. 
This  caliph  conquered  Egypt,  and  removed  the  caliphate  to  that  country. 
The  other  material  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Barbary  States  will 
be  found  in  the  historical  notice  of  Algiers. 


ALGIERS. 


Aloieiis,  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  and  which  was  regarded  as  llie 
most  powerful  of  the  Barbary  states,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  Kuro- 
pean  indignation  for  its  piratical  practices,  and  the  ignominious  sl.ivery  lo 
which  all  Christians  who  fell  into  its  power  were  irrevocably  doomed. 
But  the  hour  of  retribution  has  at  length  come  ;  and  the  events  of  lalu 
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fpars  have  greatly  contributed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
to  its  pi>st  and  present  history.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting 
'.he  original  inhabitants :  some  contending  that  they  were  the  Sabeans 
who  plundered  the  patriarch  Job  ;  others,  Cananites  who  were  driven  out 
of  their  country  by  Joshua.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Algerine  kingdom  for- 
merly made  a  considerable  part  of  the  Mauritania  Tinj.Mtania,  which  Julius 
Cssar  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  The  Algerines  shared  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Rome;  for,  at  the  decline  of  its  empire,  they  fell  to  the  Vandals, 
who  in  turn  were  expelled  by  the  Saracens  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  From  thai  period  they  were  subject  to  the  Arabs,  till  the  year 
1051,  when  Abubeker  ben  Omar,  by  the  agency  of  his  marabouts  or 
saints,  assembled  a  large  force  of  malcontents  in  Numidia  and  Lybia. 
His  followers  were  called  Morabitcs,  and  the  kingdom  \.hich  he  founded 
is  distinguished  by  that  appellation.  Religious  frenzy  seems  to  have  im- 
parted resolution  and  strength,  the  sinews  of  victory,  to  these  combat- 
ants; whilst  a  variety  of  favourable  circumstances,  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  most  powerful  of  the  constituted  authorities,  enabled  Abube- 
ker to  vanquish  the  several  sheiks  who  opposed  him,  and  at  length  reduce 
the  whole  of  Tingitauia  under  his  sway. 

His  successor  Yusef,  or  Joseph,  founded  Morocco  as  the  capital  of  the 
Morabitish  kingdom.  An  event  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten  his  pro- 
ject with  "miihilation,  turned  out  to  the  increase  of  his  power,  and  the 
consol  ill:  -  his  empire.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  new  dynasty,  ho 
sentamb  to  a  powerful  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  calk'<]  Zeneti, 

whom  h .  •  to  brmg  back  to  what  ho  called  the  true  faith,  who  not 

only muraortil  his  emissaries,  but  with  a  large  army  invaded  his  kingdom. 
Fearful  and  terrible  was  the  retribution  he  exacted  from  them.  He  ra- 
vaged tlu'ir  lands  with  fire  and  sword ;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fez,  who  refused  the  Zeneti  the  succour  they  had  cvpected  from  them 
when  they  retreated  upon  their  city,  he  almost  annihilated  the  whole 
iribe,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  of  souls,  including  women  and 
children.  Their  desolated  country  was  soon  repeopled  by  colonies  from 
Fez;  ami  Joseph,  forgetful  of  the  cfTicient  support  he  had  received  from 
itie  Ktizans,  attacked  and  subdued  both  them  and  the  remaining  Arab 
sheiks,  who,  relying  upon  their  supposed  impregnable  fortresses,  had  not 
yet  submitted  to  his  authority.  The  dynasty  of  the  Morabitcs,  founded 
ijjthe  influence  of  the  marabouts,  fell  before  the  power  of  Mohavedin,  & 
iiiarabout,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  wliose  priestly  tribe  was 
expelled  by  Abdular,  governor  of  Fez.  Thus  did  the  conquered  become 
conquerors,  only  to  fall  before  the  renovated  power  of  the  descendants  of 
those  very  princes  whom  Abubeker  in  the  eleventh  century  had  stripped 
of  their  power.  Their  descendants  divided  their  new  conquests  into 
several  kingdoms  or  provinces,  dividing  the  preseit  kingdom  of  Algiers 
into  Tremecen,  Tenez,  Algiers  Proper,  and  Bujeyah.  The  alliance  of 
these  four  kingdoms  was  so  well  ceniented,  that  nmtual  amity  reigned 
amongst  them  for  nearly  three  centures.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  ag- 
jression  of  the  king  of  Tremecen,  who  was  in  consequence  attacked, 
ind  subjected  by  the  potentate  of  Tenez,  Abul  Farez.  He  left  his  power 
liividod  amongst  his  sons,  which  occasioned  discords,  and  afforded  the 
Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  having 
Invcn  the  Saracens  from  Kurope,  followed  them  into  Africa,  and,  in  1504 
iiidlJO!),  look  possession  of  Oran,  Bujeyah,  Algiers,  and  oilier  places. 
The  successes  of  the  count  of  Navarre  struck  such  terror  into  the  Al- 
t'rines,  that  they  sought  the  protection  of  Selim  Kutemi,  an  Arabian  prince. 
riiis  alliance  however,  though  actively  exerted,  did  not  save  them  from 
ieeomiiig  tributary  to  their  Kuropean  invaders,  who  raised  a  strong  fort 
ma  small  island  opposite  the  city,  in  order  to  deter  the  maraudings  ol 
'he  corsairs.    The  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  151C,  seemed  the  signal  of  theu 
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liberty ;  for  they  solicited,  with  larger  offers,  the  succour  of  Atnch  Barba- 
rossa,  whose  valour  and  success  had  rendered  liim  the  most  redoiibtablp 
captain  of  that  period.  Barbarossa  readily  answered  their  cull  antl 
marched  witii  a  powerful  army  to  Algiers,  having  first  reduced  and'  then 
treacherously  murdered  Hassan,  another  celebrated  corsair,  whose  follow 
ers,  consisting  of  Turks,  he  compelled  to  follow  in  his  ranks.  The  whole 
populace  of  Algiers,  with  the  prince  Selim  Eutemi  at  their  head,  r'eceiveii 
this  accomplished  butcher  with  every  demonstration  of  g-ati'tude  and 
honour ;  which  he  repaid  by  causing  the  prince  to  be  murdered,  and  him' 
self  to  be  saluted  by  his  licentious  followers  with  "  Long  live  kingAmeh 
Barbarossa,  the  invincible  king  of  Algiers,  the  chosen  of  God  to  deliver 
the  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  Christians."  Tliis  part  of  the  ac- 
clamation might  have  been  acceptable  enough  to  the  Algerines  in  respect 
of  the  object  for  which  they  had  sought  his  friendship;  but  the  conclud- 
ing words,  "destruction  to  all  who  shall  oppose,  or  refuse  to  own  him  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,"  struck  such  terror  into  them,  that  they  acknowl- 
edged  his  pretensions  and  received  him  as  their  king.  His  treachery  to 
Selim  was  followed  by  brutal  insults  to  Zaphira,  his  widow,  who  haviiio 
vainly  attempted  to  slab  the  tyrant,  poisoned  herself.  " 

The  reign  of  Barbarossa,  be^.  i  in  treachery  and  usurpation,  was  con- 
tiiiued  by  havoc  and  bloodshed.  The  signal  barbarity  he  exercised  over 
some  coiKspirators  whom  he  had  detected,  effectuiUy  repressed  all  similar 
plots  against  him  in  those  who  disliked  his  authority,  whilst  his  unbound- 
ed liberality  to  those  wlio  followed  him  obtained  the  favour  of  others  who 
sought  their  own  private  advantage  in  preference  to  their  country's  libeny. 
An  attempt,  fomented  by  Selim,  son  of  the  prince  wliom  Barbarossa  had 
murdered,  proved  abortive,  although  backed  by  ten  thousand  Spaniards 
undiT  the  command  of  Don  Diego  de  Vera.  Ihe  king  of  Tunis  also,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Moors,  was  defeated  by  the  Algerino  autocrat, 
with  only  one  thousand  Turkish  musqueleers  and  five  hundred  Granada 
IMoors,  his  capital  taken  and  pillaged,  himself  deposed,  and  Barbarossa 
made  sovereign  in  his  stead.  This  victory,  which  he  owed  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  which  had  now  began  to  lend  their  terrible  assistance  to  the 
deadliness  of  war,  was  followed  by  an  embassy  from  Tremecen,  in  whicli 
place  also  he  was  chosen  king.  Hi«  tyranny  in  Tremecen  led  to  his  de- 
struction, for  the  expelled  royal  family  having  obtained  the  assistance  ol 
the  Spaniards,  and  being  joined  by  the  refugee  Algerines,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  prince  Selim,  pressed  the  monarch  so  closely,  that  in  hisattempt 
to  escape  he  was  overtaken,  and  after  a  resistance  distinguished  by  liie 
most  uncompromising  valour  of  his  followers,  was  slain  by  his  pursuers,  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  1520.  The  death  of  Barbarossa  did 
not  deliver  the  Algerines  from  the  Turkish  authority;  for  Hayradin,  his 
brother,  was  appointed  king.  To  strengthen  his  power  he  sought  th?  pro- 
tection of  the  (i  rand  Suignior,  from  whom  he  received  a  confirmation  ofhis 
office,  and  such  reinforcements  that  he  both  compelled  the  ac')ui"sccnce 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  to  his  sway,  and  was  enabled  also  greatly  lo  an- 
noy the  Europeans  by  sea.  He  captured  the  Spanish  fort  of  Calan,  and 
by  employing  thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves  on  the  work  without  inlcr- 
mission  for  three  years,  he  built  a  strong  mole,  as  a  protection  for  liis 
shipping.  And  not  only  did  he  provide  this  defence  for  himself,  bul,  by 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  captured  Spanish  fort,  he  eirectually  kepi 
out  all  foreign  vessels.  He  strengthened,  by  the  assistance  of  thi^  Olio- 
man  sultan,  all  the  weak  places  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  at  len;.'iii  re- 
warded by  hnn  with  the  dignity  of  bashaw  of  the  empire  ;  whilst  Algiers, 
now  completely  tributary  to  the  Porte,  received  Hassan  Aga,  a  Sardinian 
renegado,  as  the  Turkish  deputy. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Algiers  for  about  a  hundred  years  is  one 
bloody  series  of  piracy  abroad,  and  sanguinary  commotions  ai  home 
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Hassan  gnvc  the  Spaniards  no  .espite.  He  ravaged  not  only  their  coasts, 
but  even  those  of  the  Papal  States,  and  olhc.  pans  of  Italy.  A  most  for 
-nidable  armament  was  fitted  out  against  him  by  the  emperor  Cliarles  V., 
glthe  instigation  of  Paul  HI.,  the  pope  of  Rome-  This  expedition  was. 
in  some  respects,  like  the  armanda  which  threatened  England  with  Span- 
ish bigotry  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  attended  with  similar  sue- 
cess.  °  Confident  in  his  numbers  and  equipments,  Charles  pushed  his  pro- 
jects with  every  probability  of  success,  whilst  Hasaan,  dispirited  by  the 
cakncss  of  his  fortifications  and  the  paucity  of  his  garrison,  was  on  the 
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nients— storms  of  wind,  hail,  rain — a  general  darkness — and  violent  earth- 
quakes, combined  to  wreck  the  proud  hopes  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
His  army,  the  finest,  perhaps,  Europe  had  seen  for  many  an  age,  was  scatter- 
ed, destroyed,  or  taken  captive ;  his  navy  in  a  few  minutes  was  swallowed 
up,  and  the  great  deep  closed  over  the  relics,  and  arms,  and  human  beings 
Willi  which  it  was  amply  furnished ;  and  he  himself  with  dificulty  escaped 
from  the  general  destruction  which  pursued  his  ill-fated  altenrpt.  This 
extraordinary  event  took  place  on  the  28lh  of  October,  1541.  TheSpan- 
iatils  never  recovered  from  this  loss,  and  their  attempts  to  annoy  the  Alger- 
ines  were  henceforth  inconsiderable.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
splendid  victory  which  this  freebooting  state  ever  acquired. 

In  1555,  the  Algerines  under  Pelha-Rais,  the  successor  of  Hassan,  cap- 
tured Dujeyah,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  for  fifty 
years.  A  period  now  occurs  thickly  clustered  by  names  of  those  who 
were  bashaws  for  brief  periods,  amongst  which  we  find  Hassan  Corso, 
whowaj  murdered  to  make  room  forTekeli,  who  in  turn  was  assassinated 
by  Yusef  Calabres,  and  he  was  bashaw  for  only  six  days.  Then  came 
Hassan,  the  son  of  Hayradin,  who  defeated  another  attempt  of  the  Span- 
iarJs  with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  Hassan  was  deposed 
by  the  aga  of  the  Jani.ssaries ;  then  reinstated;  again  deposed  by  Ach- 
niet:  and  a  third  time  made  bashaw,  when  he  inidertook  the  seige  of 
Marsakjuiver,  near  Oran,  with  a  powerful  army,  but  which  he  was  com- 
pellid  to  raise  on  the  approach  of  the  celebrated  Doria.  He  was  agafn 
recalled  from  his  government,  and  died  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  1567. 
His  successor,  Mahomet,  showed  prudence,  and  by  his  wise  regulations 
laiilllie  foundation  of  Algciine  independeice.  He  was  deposed  by  the 
notorious  ronegado  Ochali,  who  reduced  Tunis  to  the  subjection  of  Al- 
giers, only  that  in  a  few  years  it  might  be  made  a  pachalic  of  the  Porte, 
in  loSfi.  In  the  preceding  year,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  these  pirates 
carried  them  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  as  far  as  the  Canary  islands, 
wlaih  they  pUni'lered.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the 
.Mijerincs  effected  one  leading  step  toward  independence,  in  obtaining 
from  the  Porte  permission  to  appoint  a  dey  of  their  own ;  but  the  sultan 
siill  retained  a  bashaw,  whose  olTice  was  confined  to  watching  that  the 
interests  of  his  master  did  not  sufilr.  Their  power,  augmented  by  an  in- 
flux of  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1C09,  was  now  formi- 
dable; and  the  states  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  quailed 
before  them.  Alliances  were  formed  against  them  ;  and  to  the  honour 
of  France  be  it  said,  that  her  new  navy  was  the  first  which  dared  openly 
avenge  the  cause  of  insulted  Europe  and  .suffering  humanity.  In  1C17 
ihi  arms  of  Gaul  fell  with  violence  on  the  insolence  of  the  pirates. 

In  102.?  Algiers  declared  herself  independent  of  the  Porte,  and  for  the 
next  thirty  years  pillaged  wthoutdisli'iction  whafiver  vessels  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans fell  m  their  way;  then  another  collision  look  place  between  them 
and  the  tVench  navy  ;  and  soon  after  i  large  fleet  under  Hali  Pinchinin, 
>fter  carry inr  off  immense  booty  from  the  Italian  coast,  was  defeated  hv 
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llie  Venetians  under  Caoello,  with  very  considerable  loss,  whicli  "reatlv 
crippled  their  power.  This  relapse  was  but  for  two  years;  wlien,  as  It 
were,  renovated  by  the  misfortune,  they  scoured  the  whole  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty-five  sail,  and  compelled  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  EneJish 
i'^  court  their  favour.     Louis  XIV.  at  last,  in  the  year  1681,  provoked  by 

ne  outrages  which  the  pirates  had  committed  on  his  coasts,  ordered  a 

M'erful  fleet  and  armament  to  be  fitted  out,  with  which  he  destroyed 
deveral  of  their  vessels  in  the  isle  of  Scio.  In  the  following  year  he 
bombarded  Algiers,  and  but  for  a  sudden  change  of  wind  would  have  de- 
stroyed it.  The  return  of  the  year  saw  the  French  admiral  Du  Quesne 
again  before  Algiers,  who  desisted  not  from  his  attack  till  he  had  com- 
/)letely  humbled  the  Algerine  audacity,  by  reducing  their  city  to  a  heap 
Df  ruins.  They  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted,  and  all  Christian 
captives  were  set  at  liberty.  Taught  a  lesson  by  this  humiliation,  the 
Algerincs  paid  some  respect  toother  nations,  and  the  Knglish  in  parlicu- 
lar  were  admitted  into  a  treaty  with  them  ;  who  further  enforced  respect 
from  the  pirates  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  Theeigh- 
teenth  century  presents  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  pi- 
ratical state,  except  the  union  of  the  oflfice  of  the  Algerine  dey  and 
Turkish  viceroy,  in  1710;  the  capture  of  Oran  in  1708;  audits  recapture 
in  1737. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1816,  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships 
'"f  war,  four  frigates,  and  several  vessels,  bombs,  &c.,  appeared  before 
Algiers,  to  exact  punishment  for  the  barbarous  massacre  of  a  num 
ber  of  Europeans  at  Bona,  on  May  23,  by  two  thousand  of  the  Alge 
rine  infantry  and  cavalry.  On  the  27th  of  August,  his  lordship  com 
menced  an  attack,  which  was  completely  successful.  The  whole  of  i) 
Algerine  navy  was  destroyed,  and  half  the  town  demolished.  Like  the 
defeat  received  from  Du  Quesne  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  be- 
fore, this  disposed  them  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  British  admi- 
ral. Christian  slavery  was  abolished,  and  full  reparation  made ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  September  was  beheld  the  proud  and  gratifying  sight  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  Algiers  disgorged  its  Christian  slaves,  and 
a  large  payment  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  several  stales  which  had 
suffered  by  its  depredations.  This  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  tri- 
umphs achieved  by  the  British  flag.  Since  that  time  the  dey  has  been 
embroiled  with  the  Austrian  states  ;  but  its  most  signal  chastisement  was 
left  for  the  French  to  inflict. 

During  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  dey  and  the  French 
consul  at  Algiers,  tlie  former  had  the  ill-mannered  temerity  to  offer  the 
Frenchman  an  insult,  and  even  struck  him-  Redress  was,  of  coursc,(le- 
manded  ;  but  so  far  from  complying  with  the  demand,  the  dey  displayeda 
hostile  feeling,  and  demolished  the  French  post  at  La  Calle.  This  being 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  France  fitted  out  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, including  a  land  force  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  with  a  formi- 
dable train  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Bourmonl.  On 
the  14th  of  June,  1830,  the  French  troops  effected  a  landing,  and  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  Algiers  capitulated  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  French 
found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey,  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
fifty  Riillions  of  francs,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  stores  uf  various 
kinds.  The  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  after  submitted.  But  the 
French  subsequently  met  with  considerable  resistance  from  the  bey  of 
Oran,  who,  however,  after  a  series  of  contests  and  negotiations,  siibmilteii, 
in  1837  ;  and  agreed  to  abandon  the  maritime  parts  of  the  province,  and 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  French  in  Al^rica.  The  occupation  of 
Algiers  (or,  as  it  is  now  generally  termed,  Algeria)  has  been  a  work  of 
more  difficulty  than  its  Gallic  conquerors  anticipated,  and  thousands  uf 
Europeans  have  annually  perished  by  sickness  and  the  sword  since  the 
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territory  has  been  wrested  from  the  fierce  Arabs  in  whose  possession  it 
had  so  long  remained  unmolested. 

The  government  is  at  present  administered  by  the  commander-in-chiel 
of  the  French  forces  in  Algiers,  who  holds  the  rank  of  governor-general. 
It  was  previously  vested  in  a  dey,  or  pacha,  who  was  ni  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery,  and  who  exercised  absolu:e  power.  The  religion  of  the 
state  is  now  Roman  Catholic,  and  many  mosques  have  been  converted 
ijito  Christian  churches ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  profess  IMoham- 
inedaiiism ;  and  although  the  French  have  established  schools  of  instruc- 
tion in  ail  the  principal  towns,  the  Moors  show  no  desire  to  read  any 
other  book  than  the  Koran.  The  language  is  mostly  Arabic,  but  mixed 
with  Moorish  and  Phcenician  words.  What  effect  theii.iroduction  of  Euro- 
pean laws,  arts,  and  sciences  into  this  part  of  Africa  may  have,  time  alone 
ran  show;  but  if  we  consider  how  great  were  its  population  and  influence 
in  distant  ages,  and  how  formidable  it  has  since  proved  under  the  domi- 
naiioii  of  a  brutal  horde  of  pirates,  we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  fruits 
of  a  superior  civilization  will,  ere  long,  appear. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Until  tiie  last  century  it  was  believed  that  a  great  continent  existed  in 
ik  Soultiern  Ocean,  to  which  the  name  of  Terra  Australia  was  given; 
ilbeing  inferred  that  the  diflferent  points  of  land  discovered  to  the  south 
of  (he  islands  of  Java  and  Celebes,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  afl^ord- 
I'i  ample  proof  of  such  a  theory.  The  discovcies  of  modern  gcographer.s, 
lioKever,  go  to  invalidate  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  any  continent  south 
of  An;eriea. 

Under  Die  name  of  Australia  (or  Australasia)  and  Polynesia,  is  compre- 
hended a  maritime  division  of  the  globe,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older 
terrene  divitious  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  being  altogether  a 
classification  of  islands,  including  no  one  continent  under  a  general  name, 
like  the  other  divisions  of  llie  world,  in  which  various  kingdoms  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  one  shore  ;  and  so  far  it  is  an  anomaly  in  geographical 
classiflication.  Wc  shall  first  speak  of  the  more  important  division,  now 
known  as  Austhalia. 

This  includes  the  semi-continental  mass  of  land  hitherto  known  ns  New 
Holland,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  New  Calcdon  ia.  New  Hebri- 
if»,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  Solomon's  Archipelago,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  \dmiralty  Isles,  and  Papua  or  New  Cuinea. 
In  no  part  of  the  globe  can  greater  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility 
Mcur,  than  in  the  various  islands  comprehended  in  Austialia.     On  the 
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shores  of  New  Holland,  its  most  prominent  feature,  we  find  fruitful  plaini 
covered  with  verdure  eastward,  and  on  the  soutlj  and  soutli-westeru  coast 
nothing  but  naked  hillocks  of  sand.  This  island,  if  such  indeed  it  jsio 
be  called,  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of  continunlal  Kurope,  pre. 
sents  of  itself  an  unequalled  and  almost  unexplored  field  fur  geoloVicai 
enquiry.  ° 

Thenatives  of  Australia,  are,  for  the  major  part,  of  a  negro  characiei 
and  nowhere  is  human  nature  found  in  a  more  depraved  state.  An  enori 
mous  head,  flat  countenance,  and  long,  slender  extremities,  mark  their 
physical  conformation,  together  with  an  aeuteness  of  sight  and  hearing 
Captain  Cook's  description  of  this  race  has  been  verified  by  every  siic^ 
ceeding  observer.  "The  skin,"  says  he,  "  is  the  colour  of  wood  suot  or 
what  is  usually  called  chocolate  color.  Their  features  are  far  from  dis. 
agreeable  ;  their  noses  are  not  flat,  nor  are  their  lips  thick :  tlieir  tcuih 
are  white  and  even,  and  their  hair  naturally  long  and  black;  it  is,  how. 
ever,  cropped  short."  It  f  cms  that  a  decidedly  inferior  variety  of  the 
human  race  is  found  in  Australia,  and  has  spread  itself  a  considerable  dis. 
tance  north  and  east  among  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and  the  eastern 
an^hipelago.  The  Australian  is  puny  and  weak  compared  with  the  Afri- 
can  negro  ;  and  his  intellectual  attainments  are  quite  on  as  low  a  scale  as 
his  physical  powers. 


NEW   HOLLAND. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  appear  trt  have  visited  this  rcjiion  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  the  Dutch  who  first  made  it  known  to  ilu. 
rope.  In  1605  they  coasted  it  along  the  western  shore  as  far  as  13^  iv 
of  south  latitude  ;  the  farthest  point  of  land  in  their  map  being  called  Cupe 
Keer-Weer,  or  Turn-again.  In  IGIG  fhe  west  coasts  were  discovered  by 
Dirck  Hartag,  cominanderof  an  outward-bound  vessel  from  Hollaiul  to  In. 
dia;  and  in  the  year  1801  there  was  found,  by  some  of  the  navigators  bv 
whom  that  coast  was  visited,  a  plaie  of  tin,  with  an  inscription  aiul  diks, 
in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  it  had  been  left  by  him.  In  Ifiia,  aiijihcr 
part  of  the  coast  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Arnheim  and  Dieman ;  though  a  different  part  from  what  afterwails  recei- 
ved the  name  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  from  Tasman.  In  1G19,  Jan  Van 
Edels  gave  his  name  to  a  southern  part  of  New  Holland;  ami  anothti 
part  received  the  name  of  Leuwen's  Land.  Peter  Van  Nuytz  gave  his 
name,  in  1G27,  to  the  coast  that  communicates  with  Leuwen ;  and  another 
part  bore  the  name  of  De  Wilt's  Land.  In  1638,  Peter  Carpenter,;! 
Dutchman,  discovered  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  1687,  Uanijucr, 
an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Timor,  and  coasted  the  western  part  of  New 
Holland.  In  1690,  he  left  England,  with  a  design  to  explore  this  country; 
as  the  Dutch  suppressed  whatever  discoveries  had  been  made  by  them. 
He  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  it,  from  15  to  28  degrees  of  latitude. 
Ho  then  returned  to  Timor;  from  whence  he  sailed  again;  examined 
the  isles  of  Papua;  coasted  New  Guinea;  discovered  the  passa^je  that 
bears  his  name,  and  also  New  Hritain  ;  and  sailed  back  to  Timor  aloiij 
New  (niinea.  This  is  the  same  Dainpier  who,  between  the  year;!  1(^3 
and  1G91,  sailed  round  the  world,  by  changing  his  ships.  Notwithstainling 
the  attempts  of  all  these  navigators,  the  eastern  part  of  thi.s  vast  country 
was  unknown  till  Captain  Cook  made  his  voyages,  and,  by  fully  explor- 
ing that  part  of  the  coast,  gave  his  country  a  title  to  the  possession  of  it; 
which  it  accordingly  look,  under  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  ii: 
1787.  An  act  passed  in  parliament,  in  1779,  to  establish  a  colony  in  it. 
where  criminals  condemned  to  be  transported  should  be  sent  to  p;i.si 
their  time  of  servitude. 
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Th!3  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  discov- 
ered by  Tasinan,  in  1(542.  He  traversed  the  eastern  coast,  from  latitude 
3i  to  43  south,  and  entered  a  strsit ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  natives 
soon  after  he  came  to  an  anchor,  in  the  place  to  wiiich  he  gave  the  name 
of  Murderer's  Day,  he  did  not  go  onshore.  He  called  the  country  Staten 
Land,  in  honour  of  the  States  General ;  though  it  has  been  generally  dis 
tinguished,  in  maps  and  charts,  by  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  In  1770, 
it  was  circumnavigated  by  Captain  Cook,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  two 
large  islands;  the  northernmost,  called  by  the  natives,  >l;'eno»iau)te;  and 
the  southernmost,  Tovaipoenammoo ;  separated  by  a  strait  which  he  named 
afier  himself.  The  coaist  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  atTording  excellent 
shelter  for  shipping.  There  are  also  several  rivers,  particularly  in  the 
northern  island,  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  in  which  the  spring-tide 
rises  ten  feet  perpendicular. 

r^iplain  Cook,  in  177.3,  planted  several  spots  of  giound  with  European 
nrdeu  seeds  ;  and  in  n77,jin  several  of  these  spots,  although  totally  neg- 
lected and  overrun  with  weeds,  were  found  cabbages,  onions,  Icoks,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  mustard,  &c.,  and  a  few  fine  potatoes,  greatly  improved  by 
clian^'p  of  soil.  In  other  places  everything  had  been  rooted  out  to  make 
room' for  temporary  villages.  Captain  Cook  also  introduced  European 
poultry ;  and  on  his  last  visit  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them  increased, 
in  a  wild  and  domestic  state,  beyond  all  danger  of  being  exterminated. 
From  that  period,  the  coasts  were  occasionuUy  visited  by  whalers,  and 
some  communication  was  held  with  the  natives;  but  until  181.5,  when  a 
missionary  station  was  established  tiiere,  no  permanent  settlement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  by  any  people.  At  the  general  peace,  the  right 
jf  (Ireat  Britain  to  these  islands  was  recognized  ;  but  no  constituted 
authority  was  placiii  over  New  Zealand  till  1833,  when  a  sub-governor 
from  New  South  Wales  was  Bent  to  reside  there.  Meantime  the  shores 
had  become  infested  by  marauding  traders  and  adventurers  of  iho  worst 
class,  who  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  natives  large  tracts  of  land  by  the 
most  fraudulent  means.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices  in  future.  Now  Zealand  was,  in  1840, 
constituted  a  colony  dependent  on  New  South  Wales,  and  a  governor 
appointed  ;  a  commission  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
o(a":  claims  to  land,  tScc. 

Tlie  New  Zealandors  are  tall,  strong,  active  and  well-shaped  ;  being 
superior  in  every  respect  to  the  negro  race  of  Australia  and  the  eastern 
Archipelago.  Their  colour  is  in  general  a  dark  chestnut,  though  many 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  gipsy,  and  some  have  even  the  complexion  of 
3  European  brunette.  Wen;  it  not  for  the  disgusting  practice  of  occa- 
sionally feasting  on  the  prisoners  they  take  in  battle,  and  the  crime  of 
infanticide— both  of  which  barbarities  are  said  to  be  rapidly  on  the  de- 
chne— it  might  be  said  the  New  Zealanders  wore  less  addicted  to  the 
vices  of  savage  life  than  most  other  savages.  These  islands  lie  between 
ihe34ih  and  4!-th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  Ififith  and 
ISOth  degrees  of  east  longitude,  being  the  antipodes  of  London  and  other 
parts  o' (ireat  Britain. — The  other  isles  belonging  to  the  Australian  divi- 
sion are  too  unimportant  to  render  a  description  necessary. 
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This  name,  as  wc  havo  already  observed,  is  given  by  modern  eooBra- 
pliers,  to  various  ffronps  of  islands  in  the  (ireat  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  easi 
of  the  Asiatic  isles  and  Australia,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  equator' 
■tretching  through  an  extent  of  about  rjioo  miles  from  north  to  souili,  and 
3600  from  cast  to  west.  Everything  bespeaks  their  submarine  rrcaiion 
and  in  many  are  positive  evidences  of  volcanic  agency.  They  arc  some- 
times divided  mlo  iNdrihern  and  Soulhcn  Polynesia,  and  classed  in  the 
following  groups  ;—Pele\v  Islands;  Carolines  ;  Ladrones ;  Saiulwidi 
Islands;  Friendly  Islands;  Galiapagos  ;  Admiralty  Isles;  New  Ireland' 
New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover;  Solomon's  Isles ;  New  Hebrides  and 
New  Caledonia  ;  Queen  ('harlntte's  Islands;  Navigators' Islands ;  Soci- 
ety Islands;  Marquesas:  Pitcairn  Island,  cVc.  Of  these  we  shull  only 
mention  a  few ;  as  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
work  professedly  historical ;  though  their  entire  omission  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  defect. 


LADRONKS,  OR  MARIANNE  ISLANDS. 

The  Ladrones  arc  a  cluster  of  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  lying  intm 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  I'Jth  and  iilst  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  about  the  14.jth  degree  of  east  longitude.  Tiicy  were  discovered  by 
Magellan,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Ladrone  Islands,  or  the  hlandi  nj 
Thieves,  from  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time  o( 
this  discovery,  the  natives  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  other  country 
liiau  their  own,  and,  as  it  is  said,  were  actually  unacquainted  with  ilie  el- 
ement of  lire,  till  Magellan,  provoked  by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one 
of  their  villages.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  tiiey  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Marianne  Islands,  from  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Mary  Anne  ol 
Austria,  mother  of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  expense  missionaries  wercsem 
thither  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith. 

Though  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  and  destitute  oi  t  verytliing 
valued  by  the  rest  of  in-ankind,  no  nation  ever  shewed  more  presuiupticn, 
or  a  greater  conceit  of  themselves,  than  these  islanders  ;  for  to  u.se  the 
words  of  an  old  voyager,  they  looked  on  themselves  as  the  only  sensible 
and  polished  people  in  the  world.  .\s  .lapan  lies  within  six  or  seven  days 
sail  of  them,  "ionie  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  first  iiihiibitanis 
came  from  that  empire  ;  but,  from  their  greater  regemblance  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Philippine  Islands,  than  to  the  Japanese,  it  is  more  [robable 
tliat  they  came  from  the  former.  Commodore  Anson  visilf d  the  La- 
drones  in  1~V2,  and  describes  Tirriaujone  of  the  group,  as  abounding  with 
everything  necessary  to  human  subsistence,  and  presenting  at  the  same 
time  a  pleasant  and  delightful  appearance,  where  hill  and  valley,  rich  ver- 
dure and  spreading  trees,  formed  a  happy  intermixture.  Subsequent  nav- 
igators, however,  found  the  island  to  liave  been  deserted,  itnd  become 
an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  natives  of  the  the  Ladrones  are  tall, 
robust,  and  active,  managing  their  canoes  with  admirable  adioitnesi. 
Guajan  is  the  largest  island  in  the  group,  and  the  population  consists  ol 
■ettlers  from  Mexico  uinl  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 

Tub  I-'riondly  Islands  ore  a  ({roup  or  ehislcr  of  islainis,  said  to  bo  up 
wards  of  one  liund.ed  in  nnmber,  in  the  Soutli   Pacific   Ocean.     They 
jeceived  their  name  from  the  celebrated  Captain  (^ook,  in  the  year  1773,  in 
consideration  of  the  friendship   whieh   appeared  to  snbsist  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  from  their  courteous  behaviour  to  strangt-rs.     The  chief 
islands  are  Anamooka,  Tongataboo,  Lcfooga,  and  Kooa.     Abel  Jansen 
Tasnian,  an  eminent  Duleh  navigator,  first  touclied  here  in  HJi.l,  and  gave 
names  to  the  principal  islands.     Captain  Cook    laboriously  explored  the 
whole  cluster,    which   he   found  to  consist  of  upwards  of  sixty.     The 
Inree  islands  which    Tasman  saw,  he   named   Amsterdam,   Rotterdam 
and  Middleburg.     Tongataboo  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
chiefs     These  islanf's  are  fertile,  aiid  in  jjeneral  hiirhly  enltivaled.     Kooa 
IS  d. scribed  as  a  beautiful  spot;  the  laixl  rising  gently  to  a  considerablo 
height,  presents   the  eye  with  an  extensive  view,     ('aplain  Cook  and 
jonieof  hi?  oflicers  walked  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island.     "  While 
I  was  surveying  this  delightful  prospect,"  says  the  captain,"  1  could  not 
help  flattering  myself  with  the  pleasing  i  'ea,  that  some  future  navigator 
may,  from  the  same  station,  behold  these  meadows  stocked  with  cattle, 
brought  to  these  islands  by  the  ships  of  Kngland  ;  aiul  that  the  comple- 
tion of  this  single  benevolent  purpose,  independent  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, would  sufficiently  mark  to  posterity,  that  our  voyages  had  not  been 
useless  to  the  general  interests  of  hiimanily."    Of  the  iiaiiire  of  their 
eoverninent,  no  more  is  known  than  the  general  outline.     The  power  of 
ihekingis  unlimited,  and  the  life  and  properly  of  tiie  subjects  arc  at  Ins 
disposal;  and  instances  enough  were  seen  to  prove,  that  llie  lower  order 
have  no  property,  nor  safety  for  their  persons,  but  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs 
10  wliom  ihev  respectively  belong. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

The  Society  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  eight  in  iiombcr;  viz., 
Olaheite,  IIuHtieine,  Ulitea,  Olaha,  Holabola,  Maurowa,  Toobaee,  Taboo- 
yaraanoo.  They  are  situated  between  the  latitude  of  Hi'' 10' and  16°  35' 
louih,  and  between  the  longitude  of  1  J0°  57'  and  \if2^  west.  The  people, 
religion,  lausuage,  customs  and  manners,  soil  and  productions,  are  nearly 
ihesameas  Otaheile, — which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767, 
who  called  it  King  George  the  Third's  Island.  Hougtiiiiville,  a  French 
circumnavigator,  next  arrived  at  it,  in  1763,  and  stayed  t?n  days.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  next  visited  it,  in  1760,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  other  learned  men,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus, and  staid  three  months;  and  it  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
two  succeeding  voyages  ;  since  which  time  the  Spaniards  and  other  Euro- 
peans have  called  there.  It  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  great  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  of  bread-fruit  trees,  palms,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  all  tropical  vegetation.  The  people  of  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  were  the  most  honest  and  civilized  of  any  in  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
but  it  appears  certain  that  the  inhabitants  have  degenerated  rather  than 
improved  since  Cook's  time. 


SANDWICH  ISL.\NDS. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  North  Par^ific  Ocean,  consist  of  eleven  in 
lumber.    They  are  called  by  the  natives  Owyhee,  Mowee,  Ranai,  Moro- 
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toi,  TiiboDrowa,  Woakoo,  Atooi,  Nrcliccncow,  Orchowa,  Morotinne,  and 
Takoora;  all  inliaMled  except  llie  lust  two.  They  were  discuvtrc'j  h' 
Captain  Cook  in  1777  and  1778.  Cioats,  and  Kuropean  seeds,  were  left  hi 
the  Knirlisli  at  their  d'-parturo  tlio  first  time;  hut  the  possession  of  ilio 
goats  soon  ^';^ve  rise  to  a  contest  between  two  districts,  in  wliicii  the 
breed  was  (  nlirely  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  arc  nndoubtediy  of  ihe 
same  race  as  those  that  possess  the  islands  south  of  tlie  equator;  and  in 
their  [person  and  manner,  approach  nearer  to  llie  New  Zealandcrs'thiin  to 
their  less  distant  neiglihourB,  cither  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  Islands, 
Taltooinx'  the  body  is  practised  by  the  whole  of  them.  As  these  islands 
arc  not  united  under  one  governnient,  wars  arc  frequent  among  thoin.  The 
same  system  of  subordniation  prevails  here  as  at  the  other  islands,  the 
same  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  same  nnrc'sist- 
ing  submission  on  the  part  of  tlie  people.  The  government  is  monarclijal, 
and  heredilMry. 

Owyhee,  the  castermost  and  largest  of  these  islands,  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook,  on  the  30th  November,  1778,  on  his  return  from  liia  voy. 
age  northward.  Having  circumnavigated  the  island,  and  anchored  in  a 
bay,  called  Karakakooa,  he  found  great  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  and  a  general  disposition  to  theft.  .Still  no  hostilities  wciccimi- 
miiiced,  b.onours  were  paid  the  commander,  and  on  going  ashore,  he  wns 
received  willi  ceremonies  little  short  of  adoration.  Avast  qnanlilyof 
hofis,  and  other  provisions,  were  procured  for  the  ships  ;  and  on  the  4tliof 
February.  17fi'J,  they  left  the  island,  not  without  most  magnificent  pres- 
ents from  the  cliiefs,  such  as  they  had  never  received  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Unluckily,  they  encountered  a  storm  on  the  Gth  and  7ili  of  ihe 
same  month,  during  which  the  Resolution  sprung  the  head  of  lirr  foremasi 
in  such  a  mainu'r,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  On  the  1.3lh,  one  of  the  natives  being  detected  in  steal- 
ing the  t()n;,'s  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Discovery,  was  dismissed 
with  a  pretty  severe  Hogging  :  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  anuilier 
having  snalclied  up  the  tongs  and  a  chisel,  jumped  overboard  wiilithcm, 
and  swam  for  tlu;  shore,  atid  having  got  on  board  of  a  canoe,  cseaped, 
These  tools  were  soon  after  relumed,  through  the  means  of  I'areah,  a 
chief.  But  Captain  Cook  was  not  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  iliesKi- 
len  goods  :  he  insisted  upon  having  the  thief,  or  the  canoe  wliicli  earneil 
him,  by  way  of  reprisal.  This  brought  on  hostilities.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked the  sailors  with  stones,  and  drove  them  to  their  boats.  And  al- 
though the  diHcrence  appeared  to  be  presently  adjusted,  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives  subsequently  tJroke  forth  in  a  furious  assault,  on  an  alleni|it  to 
induce  the  King  of  the  Islands  to  go  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  On  this 
occasion,  Sunday,  I4ih  February,  1771),  Captain  Cook  was  killed. 


ICELAND. 

This  is  a  large  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
the  G3rd  and  <i7th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  IClh  and 
23rd  degrees  of  west  longitude  from  London.  It  is  of  a  very  irregidar 
shape,  and  contains  about  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants.  At  what  lime 
the  island  was  first  peopled  is  uncertain.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  about  the  yearSiil,  when 
Naddodr,  a  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coast.  In  S6i,  (iarder  .Suufarsnn,  a 
Swede,  encouraged  by  ihe  account  given  by  Naddodr,  went  in  searehol 
it,  sailed  round  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Garderstiolnier,  or  Carder's 
Island.     Having  remained  in  Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the 
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ng  detected  in  sleiil- 
very,  was  dismissfJ 
[e  Slime  day,  aiiuiiicr 
lerboard  witlitliein, 
)f  a  caniif,  csciiped. 
means  of  Piircah,  a 
•ecovery  of  tlie  siu- 
:anoe  wiiicli  carried 
H.    The  Indians  at. 
[heir  boats.    And  al- 
Med,  the  jealousy  ul 
nil,  on  an  attemiilto 
the  ships.    On  tins 
was  killed. 


(ip.ing  to  Norway,  whore  lie  deanribcd  the  new-discovered  i,sl;uul  as  a 
nii'asaiit,  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a  desire  m  Kloke,  anotiicr 
Srtcdc,  reputed  the  best  navifrator  of  his  lime,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
thillier.  Kloke  staid  the  whole  winter  in  the  island,  and,  because  he 
fuuml  great  quantities  of  floating  ice  on  Ihc  north  side,  he  called  it  Ice- 
land, wliicli  name  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

In  871,  Injjolfr,  and  his  friend  Liefr,  established  a  colony,  and  in  sixty 
years  the  whole  island  was  inhabited.  The  tyranny  of  Harold,  king  of 
Sorwiiy.  ciintribuled  not  a  liille  to  the  population  of  Iceland.  Besides 
Ihe  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from  diflferent  nations.  In  028 
ihty  chose  a  chief;  but  his  power.i  were  inconsiderable,  and  the  Iceland- 
en  hcgaa  to  wage  war  against  eacii  other.  They  remained,  however, 
frie  from  a  foreign  yoke  till  ViCA,  when  they  became  subject  to  .  lo  Nor- 
ttiMtians.  Afterwards  Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  subject  to 
Deiiinark.  Iceland  is  famous  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it  abounds, 
appearing,  indeed,  to  owe  its  existence  to  submarine  volcanic  agency, 
jiiil  10  have  been  upheaved  at  intervals  from  the  bottom  of  th"  sea. 
Tricts  of  lava  traverse  the  island  and  almost  in  every  direction  ;  besides 
win- ii  the  country  abounds  with  other  mineral  masses  indicative  of  an 
igneous  origin.  The  burning  mountains,  so  dreadful  in  their  etTcct,  seldom 
btoiii  to  throw  out  fire  without  giving  warning.  A  subterraneous  noise 
preicdcs  the  eruption  for  several  days,  with  a  roaring  and  crackling  in  the 
place  from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burst  forth.  The  immediate  sign 
is  the  biir.sting  of  the  mass  of  ice,  or  snow,  which  covers  the  mountain, 
Willi  a  dreadful  noise.  The  flames  then  issue  forth,  and  stones,  ashes,  &c. 
are  thrown  out  to  vast  distances.  Kgbert  Olassen  relates,  that  in  the 
eruption  of  Kaltle-gia,  in  1755,  a  stone  weighing  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pcMuids  was  thrown  to  the  distance  of  twenty-four  Knglish  miles. 

Besides  more  than  th.irty  volcanic  moiiiitaiiis,  there  exists  an  immense 
number  of  small  cones  and  craters,  (roin  which  streams  of  melted  substan- 
ceshavc  been  poured  forth  over  the  surrounding  regions.  Twenty-three 
eruptions  of  Ilecla  are  recorded  since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
Europeans;  the  first  of  which  occurred  in  IDOt.  It  will  be  sulTicient  to 
give  an  account  of  that  which  happened  in  17r^3,  and  which,  from  its 
viulencp,  seems  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  history.  Its  first  signs  were 
observed  on  the  first  of  June,  by  a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  of  Skapterfiall ;  it  iiu  reased  gradually  till  the  elev- 
enth, and  became  at  last  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  nuitted  their  houses 
and  lay  al  night  in  tents  on  the  ground.  A  continual  smo'  •  or  steam, 
was  perceived  rising  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  ai"'  ni!,  habited 
Paris  of  the  country.  Three  fire  spouts,  as  they  were  eallei.  i  .oke  out 
indifferent  places;  one  in  Ulfarsdal,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  river  Skap- 
;a;  the  Oliver  two  were  a  little  to  ihe  w«'stward  of  the  river  llverfisfliot. 
The  three  fire  spouts,  or  streams  of  lava,  united  in  one  '\f'er  having  risen 
aeonsiderable  height  in  the  air,  arrived  at  last  at  such  an  amazing  alti- 
tude as  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  tw'>  hundred  miles ;  the 
whole  country,  for  double  that  distance,  being  enveloped  in  the  densest 
smoke  and  steam,  while  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  sand,  brimstone, 
and  ashes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  ctnitinuul  darkness.  Consid- 
erable damage  was  done  by  the  pumice-stone,  which  fell  red-hot  in  great 
quantities.  Along  with  tliese,  a  tenacious  substa-ce,  like  pitch,  fell  in 
abundance.  This  shower  having  continued  for  ti.ree  days,  the  fire  be- 
came very  visible,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  amazing  heigiil  already  men- 
lioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  m  a  continual  stream,  at  others  in  flashes, 
with  a  perpetual  noise  like  thunder,  which  lasted  the  whole  summer. 
The  obscurity  occasioned  by  this  extraordinary  eruption,  seems  to  have 
reached  as  far  as  Great  Britain ;  for.  during  the  whole  summer  of  1783, 
Jliazc  or  dullness  appeared  to  darken  llie  atmosphere.    The  whole  ex- 
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tent  of  ground  covered  by  the  lava,  was  computed  to  be  ninety  miles  long 
by  forty-two  in  bresidlh ;  the  depth  of  the  l.iva  being  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  were  dried  up,  twenty-one  villages  were  dc 
stroyed,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  lost  their  lives. 
After  this  eruption,  two  new  islands  were  thrown  up  in  the  sea;  one  of 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  a  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Iceland,  in  one  hundred  fath- 
oms water.  The  other  lay  to  the  northwest,  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland.    Both  these  islands  subsequently  disappeared. 

Iceland  abounds  also  with  hot  and  boiling  springs,  called  geysers,  some 
of  which  throw  the  water  into  the  air  to  the  surprising  height  of  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  These  are,  indeed,  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  in  Iceland.  The  great  geyser,  or  principal  fountain  of 
this  kind,  rises  from  a  tube  or  funnel,  seventy-eight  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feci  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually 
widening  till  it  terminates  in  a  capacious  basin.  The  jets  take  place  at 
intervals  of  about  six  hours ;  and  when  the  water,  in  a  violent  slate  of 
ebulition,  begins  to  rise  and  fill  the  basin,  subterraneous  noises,  like 
the  distant  roar  of  cannon,  may  be  heard,  the  earth  is  slightly  shaken, 
and  the  agitation  increases,  till  at  length  a  column  of  water  is  sud- 
denly thrown  up,  to  a  vast  height,  as  already  stated.  After  playing  for  a 
time  like  an  immense  artificial  fountain,  a  column  of  steam  ruches  up 
with  great  violence,  and  a  thundering  noise  terminates  the  eruption.  All 
the  hot  waters  have  an  incrusting  quality  ;  in  some  places  they  taste  nf 
sulphur,  in  others  not,  but  when  drank  as  soon  as  cold,  they  taste  like 
common  boiled  water.  This  island  is  committed  to  a  governor,  who  re- 
sides at  Bassa-stadr;  he  has  under  him  a  bailiff,  uvo  laymen,  a  sheriff, 
and  twenty-two  sysselmcn,  or  magistrates,  who  superintend  small  dis- 
tricts ;  and  almost  everything  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark, to  whom  it  belongs. 

At  a  period  when  most  parts  cf  continental  Europe  were  in  a  stated 
rude  ignorance,  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  island  were  well  acquainted 
with  poetry  and  history.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  liier- 
aturc  appears  to  have  been  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thincenth 
century  ;  but  even  during  the  last  three  centuries,  Iceland  has  p  luuced 
several  eminently  learned  men.  At  present  there  is  no  want  of  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  apply  to  literature,  but  they  wisely  attend 
more  to  solid  branches  of  learning  than  to  the  lays  and  legends  of  their 
ancient  sages.  Domestic  education  is  universal ;  there  are  few  among 
them  who  cannot  rcRd  and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class  would 
be  (listiiiguished  by  ihcir  taste  and  learning  in  the  most  cultivated  society. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 


This  vast  continent  comprises  nearly  one  half  of  the  habitable  globe. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  who  have  given  the  matter  a  particular  investiga- 
tion, to  have  been  partially  known  to  the  ancients  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
ilie  glory  of  its  discovery  in  modern  history  belongs  to  Christoval  Colon, 
a  native  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  better  known  to  us  as  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. This  enterprising  man,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  elaborate  speculations  in  geo- 
graphy, discovered  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  Oct.  12th,  1492 ;  and  six 
years  afterwards  he  reached  the  main  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco, August  1st,  1493. 

The  discovery  of  the  north  continent  of  America  belongs  to  the  family 
oflheCabots,  Venetian  by  birth,  but  who  were  residing  in  Bristol.  The 
father  and  three  sons  set  out  in  the  year  1497,  stimulated  by  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  They 
discovered  several  islands,  and  coasted  the  whole  of  the  main-land  of  the 
nortliern  continent  down  to  the  Floridas.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
honour  of  giving  a  name  to  these  immense  discoveries,  was  gained  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who  accompanied  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  as 
pilot,  and  on  returning  published  the  first  account  of  the  several  countries; 
from  which  circumstance  the  newly-discovered  world  was  called  America. 

The  Brazilian  coast  was  first  approached  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Por- 
tuguese admiral,  in  1500;  and  Flokida  by  Ponce  do  Leon,  a  Spaniard,  in 
I5i2.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  called  Yucatan,  the  natives 
were  found  clothed  in  cotton  garments,  and  exhibiting  other  marks  of  civ- 
ilization, by  Hernandez  Cordova,  a.  d.  1517.  The  expedition  which  fol- 
lowed this  discovery  led  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  spirit  of  discovery  was  now  active,  and  all  the  great  European 
courts  emulated  one  another  in  affording  facilities  to  carry  into  eflect 
tlie  enterprising  efforts  of  numerous  able  and  adventurous  navigators, 
who  successively  prosecuted  the  attempt,  and  immortalized  their  names 
by  the  successes  which  they  gained.  The  history  of  the  principal  colo- 
nies and  states  which  arose  from  these  discoveries  will  be  given  in  due 
course. 

America  is  divided  into  North  and  South.  The  principal  colonies  of 
ilie  first  were  made  by  England  and  France  ;  those  of  the  South  by  Spain 
"111  Portugal.  The  distinguishing  spiri:  of  the  respective  mother  coun- 
ini's  seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the  infant  stales;  for  while  the 
siiutl.ern  division  is  rent  by  crude  aspirants  after  liberty,  the  greater  pan 
nf  North  America  stands  conspicuous— a  mighty  nation,  growing  in  all 
ilic  essentials  of  Kreatness,  and  already  worthy  to  rival  the  leading  Euro- 
Kan  stales.  The  vigour  of  the  United  Status  is  that  of  youth ;  while 
ihe  strength  of  the  European  dynasties  assimilates  very  closely  to  the  con- 
htiun  of  Age— some  of  them  strong,  it  is  true,  in  their  gray  hairs,  but 
Jthcrs  effete,  and  tottering  to  decay. 
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BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 
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CANADA. 

This  is  the  most  important  province  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  N.rtti 
America.  Its  history  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  United  .Stales 
with  the  people  of  which  it  has  been,  both  under  its  original  and  present 
masters,  in  almost  constant  collision.  Founded  by  the  French,  in  1C03 
the  colonists  were  for  many  years  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
native  Indian-?,  with  whom  at  length  they  entered  into  treaties,  which  en- 
abled  them  to  annoy  very  materially  the  neighbouring  stales  under  the 
British  jurisdiction.  Twenty  years  after  the  founding  of  Quebec,  the  right 
of  trading  with  Canada  was  granted  exclusively  to  a  company  of  French 
merchants,  who,  in  tlie  following  years,  were  dispossessed  of  Quebec  by 
Sir  David  Keith.  This  conquest  remained  in  the  hands  of  IheDiilishtil' 
it  was  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Germaine. 

In  IGCIJ  the  West  India  Company  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  com 
mcrce  for  forty  years,  and  Canada  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  traiiqnilliiy^ 
and  its  concomitant,  prosperity;  which  were  interrupted  by  a  bold  but  uii^ 
successful  expedition  of  the  people  of  New  Kngland,  consi.stiiig  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  or  one  thousand  three  hundred  men  under  Uierom- 
mand  of  Sir  William  Pliipps.  This  attempt  was  repeated  about  seventeen 
years  afterwards  (1711),  on  a  larger  scale,  but  shared  the  same  result,  ab 
though  four  thousand  veteran  British  troops  were  employed. 

Little  occurs  in  the  aflfairs  of  Canada  deserving  notice,  till  the  brc;ikin^ 
out  of  the  continental  war,  in  175(1,  when  Canada  became  the  tlieiitre  o] 
military  scenes,  which  ended,  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  coiunirstof 
it  by  the  British.  The  Knglish  general,  Wolfe,  though  defeated  in  his 
first  operations  by  the  French,  at  length,  after  an  action  sustained  by 
equal  gallantry  on  both  sides,  obtained  possession  of  Quebec.  In  this  ex- 
ploit the  op|)o;)iiig  generals,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  are  equally  renowned 
for  spirit  and  courage;  one  did  not  survive  the  mortification  of  defeat— 
the  other  only  lived  to  hear  the  shouts  of  victory.  This  conquest  wiis 
ratified  to  the  Knglish  by  the  treaty  of  17(iU,  Since  that  period  it  km;' 
enjoyed  comparative  [)ca(!e;  for  with  the  exception  of  one  unsuccessful 
expedition  sent  against  it  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under  Gcnenl 
Montgomery,  who  was  killed,  (Canada  was  exempt  from  military  operaliniis 
till  the  last  American  war,  when  it  became  the  theatre  of  several  binmly 
fravs,  but  resisted,  by  means  of  the  British  troops,  the  reiterated  attaelii< 
of  uie  Americans,  (-'anada  is  now  rising  in  importance.  The  facility  ol 
commerce  is  increased,  and  it  may  bo  hoped  that  this  colony  \.ill  be  s 
Valuable  acquisition  to  tiie  Urilish  crown 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  present  governor,  who  was  appointed  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  in  liiiri,  is  a  man  of  great  experience  and 
ability.  "From  the  first  moment  of  his  assumption  of  the  vice-iei;al nf- 
fice,"  says  the  .Montreal  Ciazeitc.  "Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  been 
used  to  represent  tin;  crown  of  Fngland  with  honour  and  siicces.«,  in  oihii 
parts  of  the  globe,  found  himself,  and  most  naturally  so,  in  a  state  "I 
antagonism,'  as  tiioy  very  correctly  plirase  it,  with  those  who  wcreenii- 
verting  Canada  into  a  democracy,  and  nullifying  the  royal  power.  He 
found  the  whole  power  of  the  provinces  united  and  centralized  by  the  ad 
of  liOrd  Sydenham,  and  the  royal  and  paternal  influence  nhdicatcd  by  that 
of  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  He  found  a  democracy  concentrated  in  one  chain 
ber  and  ruled  by  one  cabal ;  claimiuK  the  right  despotically  to  introdjc 
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into  the  other  chamber  any  number  of  new  membeis  necessary  to  register 
'is  decrees— ay,  and  exercising  it,  too;  demanding  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  mother  country  should  be  a  mere  nullity,  and  asserting 
ihat  the  only  duty  of  their  representative  was  to  transfer  its  patronage  to 
ihuiTi  for  the  purpose  of  perpetually  confirming  their  own.  Such  was  the 
sYstem  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  found  in  full  operation;  to  which, 
irom  the  first,  he  intimated  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  '  antagonism ;'  to 
wliich  he  opposed  himself  under  the  great  difficulties  which  circumstances 
liad arrayed  against  him;  against  wliich  he  has  now  taken  his  stand,  and 
called  on  everything  that  is  loyal  and  constitutional,  on  every  man  who 
lovds  the  British  comiexions  and  respects  the  principles  of  constitutional 
iibcriy  as  distinguished  from  mere  democracy,  to  rally  around  him." 

We  make  no  mention  in  this  place  of  the  internal  insurrections  and 
piraiical  invasions  of  Canada  in  the  years  1838  and  1839.  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  "History  of  England,"  p.  73D,  and  the  "History  of  the 
UaileJ  Slates,"  p. ,  et  seq. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  large  island  of  North  America,  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
roucc,  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Norwegians,  about 
;he  bcgianiiig  of  the  11th  century;  be  it  so  or  not,  it  was  not  generally 
made  known  till  Jolm  Cabot  visited  it  in  1497,  and  gave  it  its  [iresent  name. 
liiiinediately  after  this,  we  find  that  an  extensive  fishery  was  carried  on, 
bvilie  Portuguese  and  French,  on  the  neighbouring  banks;  but  no  suc- 
siicci'ssful  attempt  at  a  settlement  was  made  till  IG-'S,  when  Lord  Balti- 
more  established  a  colony  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  and  ap- 
pointed his  son  governor.  In  1G33  some  colonists  arrived  from  Ireland, 
and  ill  ICJl  a  few  ^]nglish  settlers  came  over,  having  the  authority  of  a 
pariianieiilary  grant.  The  Newfoundland  fishery  has  for  nearly  a  century 
been  the  occasion  of  disputes  between  the  English,  French,  aiul  Ameri- 
cans; though  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  the  English  were  enabled  to 
iDonopolize  the  trade.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  however,  it  has  been  very 
iill'ertiit ;  the  French  and  Americans  enjoying  the  greatest  share  of  it. 

The  other  British  Possessions  in  North  America  are  New  OnuNSwicK, 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Hketon,  and  Piu.nce  EnwARu's  Island;  but  want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  entering  on  the  particular  history  of  either. 


GREENLAND. 
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I'xDKB  the  name  of  Greenland  is  denoted  the  most  easterly  parts  of 
Amtrica,  stretching  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  likewise  some  islands 
Inilic  northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in  very  high  latitudes. 
This  country  is  divided  into  West  and  East  d'rcenland.  West  Greenland 
bad  long  been  (considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  but 
recent  geoerapliers  seem  to  think  it  an  ishind.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Uarriii's  bay,  on  the  south  by  Uavis'  straits,  and  on  the  cast  by 
,lie  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Tliis  ci'iuitry  was  first  peopled  by  Europeans  from  Iceland,  headed  by 
Eric  Kaude  in  the  eighth  century;  and  a  regular  intercourse  was  main- 
•ained  bctxvcen  Norway  and  Greeiil.i.id  till  the  year  140(5;  from  that 
une  all  correspondence  was  cut  otl,    and  aL  knowledge  of  Greenland 
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buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  supposed  that  a  nation  called  Sfhrelliiigs,  whost 
descendants  still  inhabit  the  western  part,  got  the  better  of  the  settlers 
and  exterminated  then.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  most  authentic 
records  ir.  hat  Gretnland  was  divided  into  two  districts,  called  Wesi 
Bygd.and  t.ast  Bygd  ;  that  the  western  division  contained  four  parishes 
and  one  h  inoi,  d  villages;  and  the  eastern  district  was  still  more  flourish^ 
ing.  This  cot  ■  ly,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  comprehended  twelve  cj! 
tensive  ~^.is!..s,  one  hundred  and  ninety  villages,  a  bishop's  see,  andt\vo 
monasteries.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  re-discover  the  easl 
country,  without  effect,  by  the  Danes  and  the  English.  The  land  has  been 
seen,  but  the  ice  has  always  prevented  any  approach  to  the  shore. 

The  Greenland  Company,  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  transported  a  colony 
to  the  west  coast;  and  in  1712,  the  Kev.  Hans  Egede,  and  others,  en- 
deavoured  to  reach  the  eastern  district  by  coasting,  but  were  obliged  to 
return,  owing  to  continual  storms.  That  part  of  West  Greenland  whidi 
is  now  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  the  64th  ami 
68lh  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thus  far,  it  is  said,  the  climate  is 
temperate.  To  the  northward  of  the  fi8ili  degree,  the  cold  is  prodiirious. 
ly  intense;  and  towards  the  end  of  Auj^ust  all  the  coast  is  covered" wiih 
ice,  which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  sometimes  June.  Thun- 
der and  lightning  rarely  happen ;  but  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  fre- 
quent  and  splendidly  luminous.  The  Greenlanders  are  constantly  em- 
ployed either  in  fishmg  or  hunting;  at  sea  they  pursue  the  whale,  morse, 
seal,  fish,  and  sea-fowl,  and  on  shore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer. 
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This  rich  and  interesting  country  may  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  Span- 
ish colony,  though  it  is  no  longer  dependent  on  Spain,  having  become  a 
federal  republic.  Discovered  by  Fernando  Cortcz,  a.  d.  1519,  it  was  by 
him  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  government.  Tiie 
exploits  by  which  he  made  himself  master  of  this  country,  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  romance  than  history ;  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  opposmg  potvers,  throw  an  air  of  universal 
interest  over  operations  so  multiform  and  diversified — as  the  conquest  o; 
a  great  and  powerful  state  by  a  body  of  men  hitherto  unseen  by  them, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  skill  and  experience  in  war,  and  resolu- 
tion and  enterprize  in  action. 

The  first  conquest  made  by  Cortcz  was  on  the  river  Tabii^ro;  after 
which,  landing  at  St.  Juan  de  UUoa,  he  erected  a  fort,  where  he  received 
two  ambassadors  sent  by  the  emperor  of  Mexico  with  ofTtTs  of  iissistancc. 
A  haughty  answer  was  the  reply  of  Cortcz;  and  gifts  of  the  most  costly 
character  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  natives,  in  the  hope  of  coiKMliating 
peace  and  preventing  his  I'lirther  advance.  Dangers,  however,  encom- 
passed his  steps.  Sedition  broke  out  in  iiis  own  camp,  which  lie  had  the 
address  not  only  to  quell,  but  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  A  new  town 
was  founded,  called  La  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz.  Still  a  more  alarm- 
ing mutiny  sliowud  itself,  whicii  he  again  converted  into  liic  means  of 
executing  a  measure  fraufiJit  with  imminent  risk,  but  calculated  to  snpt'r- 
induce  the  deadly  couinge  of  despair.  This  measure  was  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet.  Soon  after  this,  being  joined  by  one  of  the  native  caciques. 
with  a  force  of  little  more  than  one  thousand  men,  fifteen  horses,  and  six 
cannons,  he  entered  the  state  of  the  Tiascalans,  whom,  after  a  desperate 
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resistance  of  fourteen  days,  he  subdued,  and  converted  into  allies.  At 
Cliolulahc  massacred  six  thousand  of  the  natives  in  revenge  for  their 
treachery.  Success  now  wafted  his  banners,  and  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire lay  before  him.  Received  by  the  emperor  Montezuma  at  the  head 
of  ills  nobles,  Corlez  was  conducted  to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  he  for- 
tified in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  It  appears  there  was  a  prediction 
among  the  Me.xicans,  that  a  strange  people  should  come  to  chastise  them 
for  iheir  sins — a  piece  of  super«'.icion  of  which  Cortez  availed  himself. 
By  treachery  he  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  iMontezuma,  whom 
he  licpt  a  prisoner  for  six  months.  Worn  out  at  length,  the  Mexican  em- 
peror acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  throne.  In  the 
ineiinwiiile  Cortez  lost  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  his  power,  by  sur- 
veys of  the  country,  and  dividing  the  spoils  among  his  followers. 

He  was  again  on  the  point  of  losing  the  fruit  of  his  exertions ;  for  Ve- 
lasquez, who  commanded  the  expedition  from  which  Cortez  had  been 
despatched  from  Cuba,  hearing  of  liis  success,  sent  out  a  large  force  under 
Nnrvaez,  to  seize  him,  and  talte  possession  of  Mexico.  This  formidable 
danger  Cortez  frustrated,  as  well  by  bribes  as  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
inenls,  almost  without  bloodshed.  Uut  this  he  observed  gave  fresh  spirit 
to  the  Mexicans,  who  attacked  him  on  his  return,  and  wounded  him  in  his 
lorircss.  The  wretched  Montezuma,  who  had  been  placed  in  tlie  van  to 
lieter  the  assailants  from  prosecuting  their  attacks,  was  wounded,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Cortez  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place  se- 
cretly, but  only  to  return  with  a  larger  body  of  forces  at  the  expiration  of 
SIX  month*:.  We  shortly  afterwards  find  his  head-quarters  at  Tczcuco, 
wliere,  Willi  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  he  built  a  flotilla  of  thirteen 
ships.  Reinforced  with  two  hundred  men,  eight  horses,  and  some  mili- 
lary  stores,  he  renewed  the  siege.  Gallantly  was  tlio  capital  defended  by 
(iualimuzin,  the  new  emperor,  and  Cortez  was  once  taken  prisoner,  but 
rescued  at  the  expense  of  a  severe  wound.  Seventy-four  days  did  the 
city  hold  out,  aliliough  the  ranks  of  Cortez  were  augmented  by  one  hun- 
dred tlionsand  Indians.  August  V2,  1510,  beheld  ('uutimozin  a  prisoner, 
and  his  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  merciless  invaders — merciless  to  him 
iliey  were,  for  (Cortez  stained  the  lustre  of  his  glory  by  putting  the  brave 
but  ill-faied  monarch  to  the  torture.  But  there  is  even  in  this  world  a 
rciribiilive  justice;  and  worldly  minds,  however  sublimed  by  courage  and 
enterprize,  generally  encounter  reverses  similar  in  character  to  their  own 
conduct,  tjucccss  had  excited  envy ;  and  Cortez  was  doomed  to  find  thai 
no  courage  and  enterprize  can  be  altogether  free  from  reverses.  Created 
capiaingeneral  of  New  Spain  (the  name  he  had  given  to  his  new  con- 
i;lcsi)  even  after  an  order  had  been  issued,  but  not  executed,  for  his  ar- 
rest—established in  high  favour  and  honour  with  the  emperor,  his  native 
master— endowed  with  a  grant  of  large  possessions  in  the  New  World — 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  possessing  only  military  command. 
The  political  governnu'iit  was  vested  in  a  royal  ordinance.  His  enter- 
insiiig  spirit  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  tiie  great  Califoriiian  gulf,  but 
his  glory  was  on  the  wane;  irritated  and  disajipointed,  he  returned  to 
lluropc  to  appeal  against  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  ordinance,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  he,  who  hud  barbarously  tortured  the  gallant  emperor 
of  Mexico,  died  twenty- six  years  afterwards  of  a  broken  heart,  a.  d.  1547, 
111  iho  GJnil  year  of  his  age. 

Abstracting  the  interest  which  attended  the  discovery  and  first  conquest 
jf  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  the  historian  finds  a  tame  succession  of  events, 
which  claim  but  a  very  vague  notice.  From  the  year  1535  to  1808  there 
was  a  succession  of  fifty  viceroys,  one  alone  an  American  by  birth.  At 
the  latter  period  a  spirit  broke  forth,  elicited  by  centuries  of  oppression 
and  exclusive  favour  to  Kuropcans,  which  led  the  Mexicans  to  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  disunion  of  Spam.  The  dissensions  were  headed  by  Hi- 
dalgo, an  enthusiastic  patriot,  who  was  proclaimed  generalissimo,  Scr>- 
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tembsr  17,  1810.  He  unfortunately  halted  in  his  advance  tfj.vards  tha 
capital,  whic'ii  rave  the  royalists  time  to  rally,  ari  t  <m\[,\c6  :;it"i  i,.  ^p{.... 
his  intentions  a  few  monihs,  and  put  him  to  duiith.  Ot;'.  wiih  hini  ic 
spirit  of  indefK  luleni-e  vanished  not.  Morelos,  a  ,Ti(  •" ,  ;;sumc  1  the  en- 1 
mand,  and  several  princes  were  completely  ensi  -ed  u.  li.e  side  of  Ijbe  'v 
\  coi'ijress  of  forty  members  v/as  call -.1,  but  afu  r  the  dc'v  it  i-  '  ext'r 
tion  of  MoHilofs,  it  was  dissolved  by  General  Trvihi,  vvhc  dU'Toeiiudii.v 
After  lano;uishiijf{  for  some  limo,  the  revolt  Mas  enijrely  quelled  in  181  / 

The  change  of  system  in'.ro.liiced  into  *<pain  by  (',e  cones  alarmed  tlin 
ecclesiastics  in  Mfxico,  vvlio,  ior  their  deftnce,  eiectcd  Itnvbide,  iimiei 
whom  a  bloodless  r'^volulion  w;i'  tfTectcd,  and  Mexico  maintained  in  ill 
its  rights,  indei/C.idt'nt  of  the  .Spanish  dominion,  a.  d.  1822.  Af'riiM 
usurpation  of  iho  title  of  emperor  for  little  mote  than  one ':•;.;•,  .'t.ibiiip 
was  compelled  to  lay  ('own  his  ns  jrpaiKtn,  n.i.d  iie  retired  to  I.oghiiii!. 

A  fedtr.il  governmciil  was  now  fornici'.nnd  sworn  to,  l'Vb'.-;mryL'i,i3j) 
Still  commotions  arose,  in  one  of  which  Itiid^ide,  wlio  had  . ,  v  imiiit't-' 
to  return,  lost  his  life.  Thenceforward  ;he  f;;';vernnK'iit  has  i.-en  ala;.)  j 
in  a  continual  turmoil,  adverse  parties  fi^htiiifr  for  the.  .-.de,  and  altcrn'ite- 
ly  ovr'M.hrowin;,'  each  oihcr.  The  generals  Pedrazzo,  Guerrero,  Arenas" 
.Sn  .1  I.  Ur.'-ca,  ;'.i;d  others,  rapidly  succeecJod  in  grasping  after '.lie  sli^duw 
iif  pov.'fcc,  were  exalted,  and  debased.  Bravo,  Bustamenie,  ami  Sni  la 
A.ia,  more  su;;cessful  because  more  unscr»i|iulous  tyrants,  manaffnci  for  a 
liuii  to  mo:iopolizo  what  there  was  of  authority.  Each  of  Ihenrbeimnn 
aim  banished,  General  Herrera  was,  in  184r!,  elected  president.         ' 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 


PKRU. 

The  Peruvians  have  strange  traditions  that  their  progenitors  were  i;;. 
structed  in  the  arts  of  government  and  society  by  a  man  and  woniin, 
named  Manco  Capac  and  IMama  Oello,  from  an  island  in  a  lake  souili  i  i 
Peru.  Under  their  instructions  their  kingdom  was  established,  tlip  royal 
family  instituted,  and  success  and  power  heaped  upon  them.  This  «';;? 
about  the  tiiirteenth  century  ;  and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  !^paiii;ii  !s 
in  1524,  there  had  been  fourteen  successive  monarchs  or  incas.  On  i!i.. 
arrival  of  the  F.uropeans,  Iluana  Capac  was  the  reigning  incn,  who  w.s 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  the  discoverer  of  tliecm:i;iiv, 
although  he  had  paid  as  much  gold  for  his  ransom  as  filled  the  plai'c  iii 
nis  confinement.  Pizarro  likewise  defeated  his  successor,  and  was  rrt  an  d 
marquis  of  Atibellos,  with  large  possessions  in  his  conquest.  His  asso- 
ciate, Almagro,  was  also  amply  rewarded. 

The  city  of  Lima  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  15.33,  but  the  PcTiiviii s 
again  took  up  arms  under  their  incii,  Manoo  Capac,  and  obtaiiipd  anuw 
successes.  A  division  took  place  between  Pizarro  and  Almagrn,  the  1 1'.- 
ter  of  whom  having  sustained  a  defeat,  was  taken  prisoner  and  bclip.i !id 
by  his  conqueror;  who,  two  years  aj"terwaid,  was  assassinated  by  Aliin- 
gro's  party.  Various  msurrections  ensued  with  various  siici-esscs,  m 
which  were  conspicuous Vasco  de  Castro,  Ulasco  Vela.Conziiles  Piztno, 
and  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest.  The  royal  authority  of  the  ,Spa;ii;;r  is 
was  at  length  established  by  the  surrender  and  execution  of  tlie  last  ii;  a 
Tupac  Amaru,  by  Toledo,  the  viceroy  at  Cuzco,  a.  n.  15G2.    Peru  r 
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mained  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  vassalage  i  ilhe  Spanish  crown,  till  the 
year  1T82,  when  a  descendant  of  the  last  inc.,  on  being  refused  a  title 
whitii  had  been  granted  his  ancestor,  Sayu  Tu,  ac,  reared  the  standard  of 
independence,  round  which  the  natives  rallied  with  spirit,  and  in  great 
numbers.  For  two  years  the  war  continued  wii.^  alternate  success.  At 
last  Jose  (Jabriel  Condorcanqui  was  defeated,  ai.  I  with  the  rest  of  his 
familyi  exceplinff  his  brother  Diego,  put  to  death.  The  surviving  brother 
shortly  afterward  shared  the  same  fate,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
a  ri!vo't  at  Quito. 

Peru  escaped  awhile  the  rising  spirit  of  insubordi.iation,  which  con- 
vubed  the  other  colonies;  but  in  1809  commotions  tnsued,  and  juntas 
were  established  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and  La  Paz,  but  were  suppressed. 
in  1813  tiie  independents  of  Chili  were  subjugated,  but  their  efforts  were 
truiiiiphant  in  1817,  under  General  San  Martin,  and  Chili  was  not  only 
evacuated  by  the  Peruvian  army,  but  sent  an  army  to  retaliate  upon  Peru. 
Lima  capitulated  on  July  6,  1821,  and  San  Martin  held  levees  in  the  vice- 
regal palace.  The  independence  of  Peru  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the 
23tli  of  the  same  month,  and  San  Martin  was  proclaimed  protector.  This 
dlficu  lie  laid  down,  after  calling  together  a  constituent  and  sovereign  con- 
^rriss,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1822, 

'  Disiiiierested  as  was  this  abdication,  it  was  not  followed  by  prosperity 
lotlicrouiitry.  The  inadequacy  of  the  junta  appointed  by  tlie  congress 
cnon  became  manifest :  the  patriots  were  defeated  early  in  1823 ;  the  con- 
gress was  dissolved,  anarchy  predominated,  and  Lima  surrendered  to  the 
Soanish  troops  in  July  of  the  same  year.  They  were  partially  dispos* 
HSscd  by  Bolivar  and  the  Chilians  shortly  afterward  ;  and  Peru,  though 
tafi'from  Spanish  subjugation,  was  like  a  vessel  tossed  by  every  casual 
wave,  unsafe,  and  exposed  to  conflicting  dangers. 
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C  H  I  L  L 

This  country  was  subjugated  in  14.';o,  by  the  Peruvians,  who  retained 
fossfssion  of  it  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards  under  Alma- 
cro.  in  1j3."j.  The  Spaniards  were  driven  out  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
i;;iiivos  iliree  years  afterward.  Pizarro  attempted  to  colonize  the  couuiry 
i:i  1540,  and  though  opposed  by  the  natives  of  Copiapo,  ho  succeeded  in 
"oiiqiieriug  several  provinces,  and  founded  the  city  of  Santiago,  February, 
1541.  In  attempting  to  extend  his  comiuest  ho  exposed  his  settlement, 
forsi.\  year.'*,  to  liie  strong  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  Mapochians,  in 
lihiise  district  Santiago  was.  His  lieutenant,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  to  whom 
'.his  extension  was  entrusted,  made  the  P^omancians  his  allies,  and,  sur- 
iiiduminp:  various  attacks  and  oppositions  from  the  natives,  founded  the 
ciiitsof  Concepcion,  Imperial,  and  Valdivia.  He  was  shortly  afterward 
ilcfeated  by  his  old  enemies  the  Araucaiiians.  who  took  him  prisoner,  and 
iu'  was  at  length  dcsi)at(dic(l  by  an  old  (diii-f  with  the  blow  of  a  club. 

These  Araucaiiians  kept  tht;  new  colonics  for  several  years  in  a  contin- 
>;d state  of  alarm  and  distress;  and  so  far  succeeded  in  avengin!;!  their 
f>riiier  defeats,  as  iti  I.'iP8  to  capture  Vtdlansa,  Valdivia,  Imperial  and 
wlicr  towns,  and  form  tlie  citica  of  ("oncepcion  and  Chillar.  Nor  were 
iticse  the  only  hisses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  plundered 
Cliiloc,  and  inas.sacred  the;  garrison.  The  ftMuls  between  the  Araucani- 
3ns  and  Spaniards  were  settled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Ifi'll,  which  lasted 
fur  fi)iirteeii  ycirs  ;  then  came  a  war  often  )eiirs,  and  another  peace.  In 
IT;''^  a  conspiracy  for  the  extirpation  of  the  whiles  was  happily  irustiated. 
The  cidonists  were  gathered  into  towns,  the  country  divided  into  provin- 
ces, and  several  new  cities  founded  by  the  governor  Don  Josef  Manto, 
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1742.  A  similar  attempt  by  Don  Antonia  Qonzago,  in  respect  of  tne 
Araucanians,  relighted  the  torch  of  war,  which  blazed  three  yearn,  when 
harmony  was  restored.  Nor  does  anything  of  particular  murner  occur 
in  the  history  of  Chili,  till  1809:  (hen  a  successful  revolutinni^ry  move. 
ment  look  place,  and  for  four  or  five  years  fortune  favoured  the  cause  of 
independence  ;  but  in  1814,  a  royalist  party  from  Peru  nearly  exlingiiislied 
the  flame  of  liberty.  Success  (in  1817)  returned  with  General  Sun  Mar- 
tin, who  brought  them  freedom.  D.  Bernado  O'Higgins  was  made  direc- 
tor of  the  junta  ;  and  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  the  power  of  the  royalists 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1818,  when  a  large  tract  of  coast  was  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade  by  the  Chilian  navy  under  Lord  Cochrane.  In  1820,  as 
stated  in  the  history  of  I'eru,  the  Chilian  army  under  San  Martin,  liber- 
ated Peru  from  the  Spanish  thraldom,  and  San  Martin  retired  into  the 
ranks  of  private  life  in  Chili.  His  example  was  followed  by  O'HiggJns, 
who  resigned  the  dictatorship,  January  2d,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
General  Freirc  the  commander-in-chief.  The  royalist  flag,  which  was 
hoisted  in  September,  near  the  city  of  Conccpcion,  was  pulled  down  after 
a  short  period,  and  a  free  constitution  appointed,  with  a  popular  govern- 
ment. 


BRAZIL. 

The  honour  of  discovering  this  country  is  contested  between  Mariii; 
Behem,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  originally  called  Santa  Cruz  by  Cabral,  but  afterward  Brazil,  froni 
the  name  of  a  wood  produced  there.  It  was  first  colonized  by  some  re- 
fugee Jews,  in  1548,  banished  from  Portugal,  and  was  fostered  by  the  able 
guidance  of  Governor  de  Sonza,  and  the  blandishments  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
1624,  San  Salvador  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
turn  defeated  by  an  armament  of  Spaniards  under  Frederic  de  Tolrdn. 

The  Dutch,  in  1630,  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  De- 
merara,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Gri  ide.  Maurice  of  Nassau  added  Scara,  So- 
i-egipee,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bahia;  and  the  whole  of  Brazil  was  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  their  arms,  when  the  revolution  which  drove 
Philip  IV.  from  the  Portuguese  throne,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  boili 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  to  expel  the  Spaniarc;  from  Brazil.  By  an 
agreement  between  them,  the  country  received  a  plural  title,  being  called 
Brazils  from  the  circumstance  that  both  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  pos- 
sessed almost  equal  parts  of  it.  By  conquest  and  treaty  the  whole  ai 
length  fell  to  Portugal. 

In  1806,  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  driven  from  Europe  by  the  inv,v 
sion  of  the  French,  migrated  to  Brazil,  which  from  that  jjeriod  has  risen 
rapidly  in  importance,  independence,  and  strength.  In  1817,  a  rcvolulion 
broke  out  in  Pernambuco,  which  f  led.  A  free  constitution  wa.^  pa,5se(i, 
and  the  king  returned  to  Lisbon.  .  nbsequently  the  prince-regent,  on  his 
birth-day,  October  12,  1822,  was  proclaimed  constitutional  emperor  of 
Brazil,  independent  of  the  Portuguese  throne — a  measure  which  has  since 
been  formally  recognised  by  the  government  of  the  parent  country. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  UNITED  PROVINCES. 

The  title  of  the  United  Provinces  is  of  modern  date,  as  the  followin;. 
brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  New  World  .vill  exhibit 
Juan  Diaz  do  Soils,  a  Spaniard,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  adventurer 
who  explored  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  it,  a.  d.  1513.    Sebas 
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tian CaHot,  in  152U,  in  the  La  Plata,  discovered  the  island  of  St.  Gabriel, 
itie  river  St.  Salvador,  and  the  Paraj^uay. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  fbunded  in  1535,  by  Don  Po'  .  de  Mcndoza.  This 
jidnot  flouri.sh  much,  on  account  of  the  resiric.od  state  of  commerce, 
which  was,  however,  gradually  relaxed,  and  in  1748  the  annual  flota 
mide  i'.s  last  voyage.  A  free  trade  with  several  American  ports  began  in 
1774,  and  an  extension  to  the  Spanish  ports  was  granted  in  1778.  Under 
iticeroy,  trade  augmiiited,  and  commercial  prosperity  ensued.  DuenoB 
\yre9  was  captured  in  1800  by  General  Beresford,  with  a  British  army, 
which  was  in  turn  compelled  to  surrender  a  few  weeks  afterward  to 
General  Liniers,  a  French  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  militia.  Sir 
Home  I'opham,  with  five  thousand  men,  having  captured  Fort  Maldon- 
ado, atiacked  Monte  Video,  without  success;  but,  reinforced  by  Sir  Sam- 
uel Auchmuty,  at  length  carried  the  town  by  storm.  The  operation! 
were  extended  under  General  Whiielocke  and  General  Crawford,  who 
with  twelve  thousand  men  renewed  the  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
were  defeated  and  captured  by  the  native  militia.  Liniers,  who  had  con- 
inbuied  so  largely  to  tliis  defeat,  was  raised  by  the  people  to  the  vice- 
royally,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Sobremoiite  for  cowardice. 

The  United  Provinces  escaped  not  the  swell  of  that  storm  which  the 
French  invasion  stirred  up  in  Spain.  After  various  intrigues  and  plots, 
Ferdinand  VIL  was  at  length  proclaimed  in  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  address 
of  Don  Josef  de  Goyeneche.  A  rising  of  the  people  (August  1809)  was 
suppressed  by  Liniers,  who  was  shortly  after  deposed  and  sent  into  exile. 
Rapid  were  the  convulsions  which  now  shook  this  unhappy  country ;  till, 
on  May  26, 1810,  the  people  rose,  expelled  the  viceroy,  a>id  appointed  a 
provisional  junta  of  nine  persons.  In  vain  the  provinces  of  Cordova, 
Paraguay,  and  Monte  Video  refused  their  co-operation  ;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  along  with  the  tide.  In  vain  Liniers  and  General  Nieto  as- 
sembled armies ;  they  were  defeated,  and  beheaded.  Shortly  after  the 
district  of  Polosi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  who  deputed,  in  1814, 
a  special  mission  to  Ferdinand,  on  his  restoration  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
with  conditions  of  submission.  These,  happily  for  them,  were  rejected. 
In  the  same  year  a  small  cloud  passed  over  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  by 
General  .\rtiga8,  which  was  dispelled  by  the  capture  of  Monte  Video,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Spaniards.  After  two  years  of  carnage  and  con- 
fusion, HI  1816,  a  sovereign  congress  met  at  Tucuman,  and  on  October  6, 
ihesame  year,  the  act  of  independence  was  ratified,  D.  Juan  Martin 
Pueyrsedon  being  dictator.  Monte  Video  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese 
under  the  Baron  de  Leguna,  who  had  seized  on  the  most  valuable  part  ol 

■uia.  Oriental. 

Petty  dissensions  and  intrigues,  incident  to  the  efTccts  of  rising  inde- 
pendence, interrupted  the  progress  of  success  necessary  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  now  state.  D.  Jose  de  San  Martin  cut  a  distinguished  figure 
in  this  pan  of  the  history,  having  twice  defeated  the  independents  at 
llntre  Kios,  in  1811;  but  his  efforts  failed,  and  the  independence  of 
t.'ie  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  shortly  after  sealed.  Artigas, 
uriven  by  the  Portuguese  across  the  Paraguay,  was  apprehended  by  the 
dictator  Francia,  and  in  18lfl,  Pueyrsedon,  the  dictator,  fled  to  Monte 
Video,  and  thus  dissolved  the  confused  mass  of  the  union  of  conflicting 
anddiscordant  provinces.  After  a  variety  of  events  and  political  changes, 
D.  Martin  Rodriguez  was  established  governor,  October  6, 1820  ;  and  in 
ilie  following  year  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  recognised  by 
ilie  Portuguese  government.  A  general  congress  was  convened  at  Cor- 
dova the  same  year,  and  on  the  15ih  of  December  they  decided  the  num- 
kerof  deputies  to  be  sent  by  each  province. 

In  1827  a  war  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  Brazil,  respecting  the 
possession  of  Uruguay  (Banda  Oriental)  established  as  an    uidepeiident 
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■late  in  1P2H  ;  mid  mor^  rocciuly  !,a  Plata  lias  bncn  iiivolvetl  in  dispmos 
wilh  bi)lli  Bolivia,  and  Francr.  These  wars  have  contributed  to  retard 
the  niarcli  of  her  prosp'^nty;  bnt  with  all  her  uccumuluted  diniciiitirs 
Le  Plitla  has  uvery  appcai'anee  of  aoon  becoming  a  prosperous  couiurv. 
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COLOMBIA. 

This  is  a  new  state,  forined  at  the  close  of  the  year  18|!),  from  ttie 
8tat{>8  of  fJrcnada,  and  V"iieznela  or  Caraceas.  It  will  llicrcfori'  bcu'- 
cessary  to  dolail  tlu'  distincit  history  of  liieso  two  oripinai  slates. 

fJKbNAnA.  or  .!«  it  is  called,  New  fJrenada,  was  discovered  by  Coliinihn^ 
in  his  foiM  ih  voyage,  and  luken  possession  of  for  the  Spanish  govcrnnnin. 


but  with  no  {,'reat  sncress  ;  the  latter,  CoMen  Castile,  and  he  also  'per. 
ished.  Th.'se  two  districts  were  united  (ir)14)  in  one,  eailed  Terra  linn;!. 
under  Avila,  who  suecessfnlly  extended  the  discoveries,  and  foiindcil  ih,! 
town  of  Panama.  Other  additions  were  subsequently  made,  and  !hp 
kinptloiD  of  New  (Grenada  was  estahliidied  under  a  cuptain-^'encral,  in 
1647.  As  it  had  been  established,  bo  did  it  continue  for  more  than  oin 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  in  1718  it  became  a  vice-royalty,  which 
form  of  jrovernineiit  lasted  but  for  six  years,  when  it  was  siipplmitni  In 
the  oriiniKil  one,  which  whs  again  superseded  in  17)0,  by  the  inculius  i,f 
the  viee-royalty.  Thus  did  it/-ontinue,  til!  the  weakness  of  the  nitjik-r 
country,  frcm  the  invasion  of  the  l'"reiieh,  afforded  an  opportunity  Id  ra:<( 
the  standani  of  iiidt  pendmce.  Many  and  v.>riouM  have  been  Die  (hci.h 
attendant  upon  t!ie  sirungle  for  mastery  ;  but  a  severe  blow  was  iiitli'tci! 
by  their  old  masters  in  1810,  who,  under  Morillo,  defeated  the  coldinsis 
with  tremendous  loss.  Three  years  of  renewed  subjection  fiill'iwid 
when  the  success  of  llie  illustrious  IJolivar  caused  the  union  of  Gn  iisih 
with  Venezuela. 

Venezuela — This  district  was  discovered  somewhat  earlier  than  (Jren' 
ada,  by  Columbus,  ill  14!t8.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  coloiiiJic 
it,  the  Spanish  povernnient  disposed  of  the  partially  subdued  nulivps  lo 
the  Weltsers,  a  (ierman  company  of  merchants.  Their  manafreiiiMit  lei 
to  a  change  in  1560,  when  Venezuela,  like  Greneda  three  years  beiiw, 
became  a  supreme  povernineni  under  a  captain-general.  From  tliiit  pe- 
riod to  1806,  Venezuela  was  a  torpid  vassal  under  the  Spani^^h  oro\Mi, 
when  a  futile  attempt  for  independence  was  made  under  General  .Minmilo, 
a  native.  Simultaneous  with  Grenada,  Venezuela  rallied  for  liberty,  vvhtn 
the  mother  country  was  prostrate  before  the  ascendancy  of  France,  in 
1810.  In  the  following  year  a  formal  proclamation  of  independonce  was 
made,  July  6,  and  success  seemed  to  attend  the  cause.  Then  came  the 
dreadful  earthquake.  Superstition  re-nerved  the  arm  of  freedom,  ciidihe 
royalist  general,  Monteverde,  discomfited  Mirando,  and  aijaiii  overruiiihe 
province.  In  I81.'>  Bolivar  called  independence  a^ain  into  action,  and  suc- 
cess attended  him  for  three  years,  when  another  defeat  was  sustained. 
which  was  followi.l  by  another  victory.  Reverses  again  recurring, coiii- 
nelled  the  congress  to  appoint  Bolivar  dictator;  and  in  181!)  the  union  ul 
Venezuela  with  Grenada  was  effected  under  the  name  of  Colomliia. 

Colombia  may  therefore  dale  its  history  as  u  nation  from  this  union. 
which  was  agreed  upon  December  17,  1819;  and  the  instailali'in  of  ili« 
anited  congress  took  place  May  (•,  1821 ;  which  was  followed  in  June '.'4. 
by  a  victory  obtained  by  the  president  Bolivar  over  the  Spaniards,  at  tlie 
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(^lebraleJ  IrMc  of  CHraliolio,  in  vvliieh  tins  royalist  army  lost  above  six 
thousand  men,  buBides  their  artillery  and  baggaye. 


BOLIVIA. 

TiiK  history  of  this  rceciiily  formed  state,  known  bifforc  as  Upi»i:h 
Pehc.  parlake.t  of  tlio  nature  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  tlie  great  Bol- 
ivar,  in  wtiD.fe  honour  its  present  name  was  given,  and  to  whose  wise 
•oui'w'ils  it  in  I*')  much  indebted.  I'reviously  to  the  battle  of  Ayaehuco,  in 
l^j4,  il  formed  a  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  liiienos  Ayres;  hut 
Giiuril  Suere,  at  the  head  of  the  republicans,  hivin(f  then  def  ted  tha 
royalist  lioops,  the  independence  of  the  country  u  as  elFected;  and  in  iho 
fuliowinij  year,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  bolivar  drew  up  a  constitu- 
uon  for  us  Roveriiance. 

Tlie  reader  will  (ind  in  the  life  of  Bolivar  the  following  paasago,  which 
18  80  applicable  that  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  transcribe  it. 
"Ili'i  renown  was  now  at  its  height,  and  every  act  of  Ins  government 
shiiwed  liou' zealously  alive  he  was  to  the  improvement  of  the  national 
iujtiiutious  and  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people  -jver  whom  he  ruled. 
ill  lr.','>  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peruvians,  and  having  succeeded 
111  sftlliii^'  llicir  internal  divisions,  and  establishing  their  independence,  lie 
was  proclaimed  liberator  of  Peru,  and  invested  with  supreme  anthority. 
IiilS.Tjiu  visited  Tpfier  Peru,  which  detached  itself  from  the  govermenl 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  ami  was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  named  Bolivia,  in 
huii'Mirof  tlie  liberator;  but  domestic  factions  sprung  up,  the  purity  of  his 
muiivcs  were  called  in  (juestion,  and  lie  was  charged  with  aiming  at  a 
[jcrpcuiiil  dictatorship;  he  accordingly  declared  his  intention  to  resign  his 
|iotter  so  soon  as  Ins  numerous  enemies  were  overcome,  and  to  ripi  1  the 
mipiUaiions  of  ambition  cast  upon  him,  by  retiring  to  seclusion  upon  his 
piilnnuiiial  estates.  The  vice-pr(!sii]ent,  Santaiider,  urged  him,  in  reply, 
idri'Siime  Ins  station  as  constiinlional  |)resident;  and  though  he  was  beset 
by  llii' jealousy  and  distrust  of  rival  factions,  he  eontimii'dlo  exercise  the 
•hii'laniliority  mi  C(doinbia  till  May,  1830,  when,  dissalistieil  with  the  as- 


iof  iiiiiiiuil  alfairs,  he  resigned  the  presidi-ney,  and  ex[)ressed  his  de- 
ieriiiination  to  leave  the  country.  The  people  ere  long  bi-came  smisible 
of  tliiii'  injustice  to  his  merit,  and  were  soliciting  him  to  resume  the  gov- 
emment,  when  his  death,  which  hapjiened  in  December,  1B;)0,  prevented 
liie  aci'oniplishment  of  their  wishes."  The  government  of  Bolivia  is  in 
icl'  hiiiids  of  a  president,  to  which  office  (Jeneral  Santa  (Jruz  was  elected 

111  ise'j. 


GUIANA. 

This  is  a  Britsh  possession,  comprising  the  several  districts  of  Berbice, 
Kssequilio,  Dcmerara,  and  Surinam.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  Colum- 
bus saw  this  coast  in  145ri,  and  by  others  that  it  was  discovered  by  Vasco 
Nunez,  in  1504.  It  became,  however,  known  to  Kurope  in  l.Wo,  when 
iiiileii,'li  sailed  up  the  Orinoco  in  his  chimerical  search  of  Kl  Dorado,  a 
city  supposed  to  be  paved  with  gold.  The  coast  of  Guiana  then  became 
the  itsort  of  buccaneers  ;  and  in  1G34,  a  mixed  company  of  these  free- 
')0()iers,  F.nglish  and  French,  formed  the  settlements  of  Surinam  for  the 
I'liliivation  of  tobacco.  They  wi^re,  after  twenty  years  of  great  hardship 
im  ilitliciilty,  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British,  who  appointed 
liord  WiUoughby,  ol  Parham,  governor,  1C(!2,     Tne  Dutch  captured  Ih^ 
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•ettlemom  in  1CG7,  and  llio  possession  of  it  was  confirmed  by  (ho  treatt 
of  Wt'slminslor,  Kngland  rceeiviiig  tiie  colony  of  N(;w-Yorl<  incxclwimc 
In  1773,  tJK!  Dutch  setllcniOMts  on  the  Kssequino,  whicli  iiad  been  ciipmrKi 
by  the  llritish  in  the  American  war,  were  reslorrd  to  the  stiiii's  ut'tn'ral 
In  1790,  bolii  Uerbice  and  Demerara  fell  lo  tlie  Knglisli,  ns  also  Suriiiani 
in  1799;  l)ut  again  reverted  to  llollnnd,  at  tht;  pearu  of  Ariiieiiij,  in  Jtjuo' 
fell  to  the  Kiiiilish  arms  in  1813,  and  were  confirnuul  by  llm  truatvni 
Paris,  1811,  to  Great  Britain.  ^   ' 


II 


AMAZONIA. 

A  couNTRv  of  South  America,  so  called  from  a  martial  and  powerfu 
state,  in  which  a  body  of  women,  it  is  said,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  op 
posed  Francisco  Orellana  in  his  passage  down  the  river  Muragnon!  I, 
was  first  discovered  by  him,  a.  d.  15tl  ;  when,  with  fifty  soidiers,  he  was 
wafted  in  a  vessel  down  the  stream  of  a  smaller  river  into  ilie  chuiind  of 
the  Maraf^non,  which  he  also  called  Amazon- 

The  origin  of  the  name  Amazon  is  folded  in  some  mystery.  It  ig  nppliej 
exclusively  to  females  of  strong  and  martial  hat)ils,  and  was  first  uncd  in 
reference  to  a  race  of  them  who,  whether  actually  or  fabulously  in  nmat. 
ter  of  dispute,  founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  the  river  'i'lierino- 
doon,  along  the  coast  of  the  Ulack  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  They  arv 
mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  writers,  as  well  as  by  olIiorH  of  a 
late  date;  and  various  arc  accounts  given  both  of  their  origin  and  historv', 


THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  West  Indies  consist  of  a  number  of  islands  in  the  central  part  of 
America,  exiemiing  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  southward,  to  the  coast  ol 
Terra  Firma  and  Mexico  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Cuba,  Hayli  or  Si, 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  St,  Christopher,  (commonly 
called  St.  Kilt's,)  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago  ;  for  the  most  part  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I'he  islands  are  in  pes- 
seiision  of  various  powers. 

("liDA. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  island  in  the  West  In  i  es,  w:*3  dis- 
covered  by  Columbus,  1492 ;  and  was  first  called  Juana,  in  honour  of  prince 
John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  afterward  Fernandina;  then  San- 
tiago and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  to  the  patron  saint  of  Spain  and  the 
Virgin.  The  name  of  Cuba  is  that  which  it  was  called  by  the  natives  nt 
the  time  of  its  discovery.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  in  breadth.  The  Spaniards  mnde 
no  settlement  upon  it  till  1151,  when  Diego  de  Velasquez  arrived  with 
four  ships,  and  landed  on  the  eastern  point.  This  district  was  nnder  tho 
government  of  a  cacique,  named  Hatney,  a  native  of  St-  Domingo,  who 
had  retired  hitherto  avoid  the  slavery  lo  which  his  countr\  men  wire  con- 
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rmcd  by  llin  trcatj 
•  York  iu  (.'xclianije, 
liiid  be(M\  capiuteil 
lilt!  sillies  gcnural, 
ii,  ns  ;ilso  Surinam, 
f  Aiincii!),  ill  ItiOv!, 
I'll  by  llio  Ircaly  oi 


nrtial  and  powcrfu 
a  ill  tlii'ir  liaiuis,  op 
river  Miiragnon.  !■ 
lifty  Huldiers,  he  was 
r  iiitu  iliu  ciiuiincl  u( 

y  story-  his  applied 
rtiul  was  first  used  in 
r  fabulously  is  a  mat' 
311  llio  river  'riicriiio- 
I  Caspian.  They  are 
-ell  as  by  others  of  a 
eir  origin  and  lastor)'. 


lNDS. 

I  in  the  central  part  of 
hward,  to  the  coast  ol 
re  Cuba,  Hayli  or  St. 
ristophcr,  (commonly 
Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia, 
lart  discovered  by  Co 
[he  islands  are  in  pos- 


Jwest  Intes.wnsdis- 
lnajnhonourofprmce 
Ternandina ;  thea  San- 
lint  of  Spain  and  ilic 
dlled  by  the  natives  at 
fdred  miles  in  length, 
The  Spaniards  made 
lelasqucz  arrived  wii.i 
Idisirict  was  under  ilio 
\o(  St.  Doiniugo.  who 
lounlr\  men  were  con- 


demned. Thoio  who  could  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  had 
(uliowed  hirn  in  his  retreat. 

The  Spaniards  soon  overeame  the  Indians.  Hatnoy  was  taken  in  the 
woods,  nnd  condemned  to  bo  burned.  Wlieii  ho  was  fastened  to  the  slake, 
and  waited  only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  a  priest  advanced  towards 
iiim,  and  proposed  the  ceretnony  of  baptism  as  a  means  of  entering  the 
Christian  paradise.  "Arc  there,"  said  the  cacique,  "any  Spaniards  in 
tliJthappy  place  !"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  priest.  "  1  will  not,"  replied  llat- 
ley,  "K"  '"  "^  place  where  I  should  be  in  danger  of  meeting  one  of  them. 
falit  to  1110  "»  •"•"■0  of  your  religion,  but  leave  mo  to  die." 

Velasquez  found  no  more  enemies.  All  the  caciques  hastened  to  do 
him  homage.  After  the  mines  had  been  opened,  and  it  was  found  that 
Ihey  did  not  answer,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  having  become  useless, 
were  exterminated.  A  small  part  only  of  this  island  is  cleared ;  there  are 
only  some  traces  of  cultivation  at  St.  Jago,  and  at  Matanzas ;  the  fine 
plaiilalioiis  arc  all  confined  to  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  Havana. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  a  fine  city,  and  the  harbour  one  of  the 
safest  in  the  world.  The  Knglish  took  it  in  the  year  17(5'-',  but  it  was  re- 
Blorcd  at  tiie  pence  of  1763,  since  which  time  prodigious  pains  have  been 
taken  to  render  this  key  to  all  the  Spanish  American  colonies  impregnable. 


IIAYTI,  OR  ST.  DOMINOO. 

Thi3  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  HO?,  and  \^,  next  to  Cuba, 
itie  largest  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  ujiwards  of  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  averages  more  than  one  hundred  in 
breadih.  Having  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Spain,  Columbui 
founded  the  town  of  La  Isabella  on  the  north  coast,  and  established  in  it, 
under  his  lirollier  Diego,  the  first  scltlenient  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
Woild.  It  was  in  high  estimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  supplied; 
but  this  weallii  diinini.shed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  they 
compelled  to  perpetual  labour  in  the  mines;  and  it  was  entirely  lost  when 
lliosc  wretched  victims  were  no  more.  The  cruelties  of  the  .Spiuiiards 
almost  exceed  belief.  It  is  computed,  that  considerably  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  natives  (the  number  at  the  time  of  its  discovery)  perished  in 
;he  space  of  fifty  years,  by  the  hands  or  through  the  means  of  the  coti- 
querors. 

The  gold  mines  have  failed  for  want  of  hands  to  dig  them.  The  Span- 
iards thought  of  procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  to  re-open  them,  and 
numbers  were  iniported  :  but  the  mines  on  the  continent  having  been 
begun  to  be  worked  with  good  cflTeet,  those  of  St.  Domingo  were  no  lon- 
ger of  importance.  The  settlers  then  turned  their  thoughts  to  agricul- 
ture, which  was  cultivated  willi  success.  Sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cassia, 
ginger  and  cotton,  were  among  their  productions  at  the  close  of  the  six- 

eenlh  century.  The  immense  fortunes  raised  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts, 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  .St.  Domingo  to  despise  their  settlements,  and 
they  quilted  the  island  in  iiumliers  in  search  of  those  regions  of  wealth. 
This  conduct  ruined  St.  Domingo.  It  had  no  intercourse  with  the  mother 
-ountry,  but  by  a  single  ship,  of  no  great  burden,  received  from  thence 
every  third  year;  and  the  whole  colony,  in  1717,  consisted  of  only  eigh- 
teen tliousand  four  hundred  and  ten,  including  .Spaniards,  Mesiees,  Mulat- 
Iwsand  Negroes. 

The  Spaniards  retained  possession  of  the  whole  istuland  till  1GG5,  when 
ilio  French  obtained  a  footing  on  its  western  coast,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  colony  which  sflerwards  became  so  flourishing.     The  FriMich 
Httlers  increased  very  fast;  and  sugar  works  were  erected  in  yrcni  miin- 
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bers ;  the  planters  became  rich,  and  the  negroes  became  numerous,  until 
the  fatal  measure  of  giving  liberty  to  llie  slaves  was  adopted,  wiiliout 
preparatory  means,  by  tiie  French  national  convention.  At  tluit  period 
the  negroes  in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated  at  about 
five  hundred  thousand ;  and  while  the  revolutionary  terrorists  in  Fiance 
were  hourly  exhibiting  scenes  of  barbarity,  and  recommending  their  na- 
tions as  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  other  nations,  the  iniiabilaiils  of  s 
Domingo  were  precisely  in  tiiat  unsettled  situation  which  seemed  to  hi . 
vour  the  commission  of  similar  atrocities,  under  the  pretext  of  avcivriiKr 
past  injuries  and  redressing  present  grievances.  In  Cfctober,  ITOO,  James 
Oge,  a  free  mulatto  who  liad  been  in  Paris,  and  who  is  descriljeil  as  an 
enthusiast  for  liberty,  but  otherwise  humane,  returned  from  Franee,  iinj 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  people  of  colour;  but  being dc- 
feated,  in  March,  1791,  was  betrayed  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  lie  li^d 
fled  for  refuge,  and,  witli  Mark  Chavane,  his  lieutenant,  broke  alive  onlhe 
wheel.  . 

At  this  time  eiglit  thousand  troops  arrived  from  France;   and  Man.lii, 
the  new  uovernor,  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  with  circumstances 
of  horrid  barbarity.     15y  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly  of  the  I'niiof 
May,  1791,  people  of  colour  were  declared  eligible  to  seats  in  the  eoloniM 
assembly.     And  on  the  11th  of  September,  a  concordat,  or  tiucc,  vms 
»igned  between  the  whites  and  mulattoes.      But  the  operation  of  iliia 
truce   was  destroyed  by  an  absurd  decree  of  the  national  assembly  re- 
pealing the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May.     Open  war  in  all  its  horrors  was 
now  renewed.     It  was  no  longer  a  contest  for  victory,  but  a  diaholical 
emulation  to  outvie  each  other  in  barbarous  atrocities.    On  the  23rd  of 
August,  1791,  Cape  Frangois  wasburni;  and  it  was  computed  that  in  the 
space  of  two  months,  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  perislied  by  those 
horrible  massacres,  while  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  the  muhmocs 
and  negroes  died  by  famine  and  the  sword,  besides  numbers  that  snllercd 
by  the  executioner.    Meantime  three  commissioners  arrived  from  Franco, 
accompanied  by  six  thousand  of  the  national  guards;  and  citizen  Ualhaiid 
was  appointed  governor.     Their  attempts,  however,  to  stoi)  these  enormi- 
ties, proved  fruitle|s,  though  they  proclaimed  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  a  general  indemnity. 

In  October,  1793,  a  body  of  British  under  Colonel  Wliitelock, landed  ;ind 
took  possession  of  Tibiiron,  Treves,  Jeremie,  Leogane,  Cape  Nieholis 
Mole,  and  upwards  of  ninety  miles  of  the  eastern  coast,  with  little  opposi- 
tion. It  was,  however,  a  disiistroiis  acipiisition  to  the  English,  lor  in  less 
than  six  months  after  their  arrival,  not  less  than  six  thousand,  of  ulioiii 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  ()lli(;ers,  fell  victims  to  disease.  Leogane  was 
soon  after  re-taken  by  the  negroes,  who  now  amounted  to  abov(!  one  liiia- 
dred  thousand,  under  their  general  Touissant  L'Ouverture :  and  Tiinirim 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  General  Kigaud.  To  remedy  these  dis- 
asters another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  British,  but  wa.'.  attemled 
with  vast  expense  and  the  loss  of  many  brave  troops.  Colonels  Brisbane 
and  Markhain  were  killed;  and  at  length,  in  1798,  the  British  hivnv; 
surrendered  Port  an  Prince  and  Cape  Nicholas  Mole  to  General  lledonviilc, 
the  island  was  totally  abandoned  by  them,  .^t  this  time  theniimeof  Port 
au  Prince  was  changed  to  Port  Republicain ;  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  taken  possession  of  by  L'Ouverture;  a  manof  su|)erior  talnits 
and  character,  whose  unremitting  exertions  were  directed  to  tiie  laudable 
object  of  healing  the  wounds  and  improving  the  condition  of  every  class 
in  the  island.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  administration  were  smm 
visible.  The  wasted  colony  liegan  to  revive;  the  plantations  were  a^aiii 
brought  into  a  fertile  stale ;  the  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  vessels;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  a  ten  years'  war.  the  commerce  of  St.  Dn- 
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jiingo  was  rapidly  recovering ;  while  the  population  also  increased  with 
islonisliins  rapidity. 

Ill  1798,  when  the  British  forces  evacuated  the  island,  the  military  es- 
lablislmient  of  St.  Domingo  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand ;  but  in  two 
years  it  was  more  than  double  that  number.    Touissant  was  regarded  as 
an  extraordinary  being  by  his  soldiers,  and  no  European  army  was  ever 
subject  to  a  more  rigorous  discipline.     Every  officer  commanded,  pistol  in 
hand;  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  subalterns.     Sixty 
iliousimci  men   were   frequently  reviewed  and  exercised   together;   on 
which  occasions  two  thousand  officers  were  seen  in  the  field,  carrying 
arms,  from  the  general  to  the  ensign,  yet  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
tank,  and  without  the  smallest  symptom  of  insubordination.     In  these  re- 
view?, says  .M.  de  la  Croix,  Touissant  appeared  like  an  inspired  person, 
and  licoiune  the  fetiche  or  idol  of  the  blacks  who  listened  to  him.     In 
oplcrto  make  himself  belter  understood,  he  frequently  addressed  them  in 
parables,  and  often  made  use  of  the  following : — In  a  glass  vessel  full  of 
Trains  of  hlack  maize,  he  would  mix  a  few  grains  of  white  maize,  and  say 
fo  those  who  surrounded  him,  "  you  are  the  black  maize ;  the  whites,  who 
are  desirous  of  enslaving  you  are  the  white  maize."    He  would  then 
shake  the  vessel,  and  presenting  it  to  their  fascinated  eyes,  exclaim,"  see 
ilie  white  here  and  there !"  in  other  words, "  see  how  far  the  wliites  are 
apart  in  comparison  to  ourselves."     The  gleam  of  prosperity,  however, 
wliichrcsiiUed  from  his  wise  administration,  was  but  of  short  continuance. 
The  independence  of  St.  Domingo  vas  proclaimed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
ItOl;  and  while  the  inhabitants  were  indulging  the  hope  of  future  happi- 
nossasiorm  was  gathering,  which  burst  upon  them  with  accumulated 
fury.   Scarcely  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  concluded,  when  a  formidable 
armament  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war  was  equipped  by  order  of  tlie  first 
wiisiii,  with  the  determination  of  reducing  the  revolted  colony  of  St.  Do- 
iimi^o.    Oil  board  this  fleet  were  embarked  twenty-five  thousand  chosen 
iriiops,  aiii[)iy  furnished  with  all  the  ajiparatus  of  military  slaughter ;  and 
iherbief  coiiiinaiid  was  confided  to  General  Le  Clerc,  the  brotlier-inlaw 
of  I!oii;iparte.    Before  proceeding  to  hostilities,  however,  recourse  was 
\'.i  to  various  perfidious  acts.     Attempts  were  made  to  sow  disunion 
>i!iiii;i;'  the  free  people  of  St.  Domingo.     Proclamations  and  letters,  ex- 
r'fsseil  ill  all  the  delusive  jargon  of  the  republic,  were  widely  circulated. 
tiie  chiefs  of  both  rolours  then  in  France,  and  the  two  sons  of  Touissant 
!;iii>plf,  who  had  sent  them  thither  for  instruction,  were  pressed  into  the 
stviceof  the  expedition. 

The  French  forces  arrived  in  .Tanuary,  1801 ;  yet  so  little  did  Touissant 
xpretto  have  any  enemy  to  combat,  that  he  was  at  the  time  making  a 
'•w  rntiiul  the  t^astcrn  part  of  the  island,  and  had  given  no  order  for  resis- 
Uii'^e  HI  ease  of  attack.  After  the  French  troops  had  disembarked,  and 
"viiiusly  to  ^  i.  .nencing  operations  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Le 
'krc  ihoui;'.'  /r,:p(!r  to  try  what  ellect  the  sight  of  his  two  sons,  and  a 
<^\'ioiis  letter  from  Bonajiarte,  wouKl  have  upon  Touissant.  Coisiion, 
ilit'irtiitor,  who  liad  accompanied  them  from  Franco,  and  was  one  of  the 
fliief  cnnfulential  agents  in  this  expedition,  was  accordingly  deputed  on 
this  errand,  with  instructions  to  press  Touissant's  instant  return  to  the 
Cipe,  and  to  bring  back  the  children  in  case  he  should  not  succeed.  On 
Jnivin',r  at  Touissant's  country  residence,  and  learning  that  its  owner 
Muhlnot  return  from  his  excursion  until  the  next  day,  tlie  wily  French- 
insii  avaihid  himself  of  this  delay  to  work  upon  the  r(u'lings  of  their 
iW'llier,  whose  tears,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  children,  when  their  fatli- 
frreluried,  for  a  while  shook  his  resolutions.  Hut  being  at  length  con- 
Brmediii  his  suspicions  of  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him,  iiy  the  conduct 
ill  language  of  Coisiion,  Touissant  suddenly  composed  his  atjitated 
Mimtcnaiice;  and,  gently  disengaging  himself  from  the  embraces  of  hit 
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children,  he  took  their  preceptor  into  another  apartment,  and 
this  dignified  decision  :— "  Take  back  my  children ;  since  it 


h  i 


wife  and 

gave  him 

must  be  so,  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  brethren  and  my  God."    Unwilling  to 

prolong  this  painful  scene,  Touissant  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  lo'thg 

camp ;  and  although  a  correspondence  was  afterwards  opened  between 

him  and  Le  Clerc,  it  failed  to  produce  his  submission. 

Hostilities  now  commenced.  After  several  obstinate  conflicts  in  th« 
open  field,  and  the  burning  of  several  towns,  the  blacks  found  themselvei 
overpowered,  and  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  inaccessible  forlressei 
of  the  interior,  whence  they  carried  on,  under  their  brave  chieftain,  Touis- 
sant, a  desultory,  but  destructive  warfare  against  detached  parties  of  their 
enemies.  At  length,  however,  the  negroes  and  cultivators  were  either 
subdued  by  the  terror  of  the  French  army,  or  cajoled  by  the  deceitful 
promises  of  the  French  general,  who  had  published  in  his  own  name,  ar.d 
in  that  of  the  first  consul,  solemn  declarations  that  the  freedom  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Domingo,  of  all  colours,  should  be  preserved  inviolate. 
But  no  sooner  did  Le  Clerc  find  that  his  plans  succeeded  than  he  threw 
aside  the  mask,  and  issued  an  order  restoring  to  the  proprietors,  or  their 
attorneys,  all  their  ancient  authority  over  the  negroes  upon  their  estates. 
This  order  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  negro  population ;  Touissant 
and  Christophe  united  their  forces ;  and  such  was  the  fierce  and  active  na- 
ture of  their  attacks,  that  Le  Clerc  was  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  his 
former  conquests,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  town  of  Cape  Frangois ;  whero 
he  again  issued  a  proclamation,  couched  in  such  specious  terms  that  the 
blacks  and  their  leaders  accepted  the  conditions  of  his  proffered  amnesty, 
This  master-piece  of  deception  having  thus  succeeded,  and  the  French 
now  having  the  dominion  of  the  island,  began  to  put  in  execution  their 
meditated  system  of  slavery  and  destruction;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step 
towards  this  object,  Le  Clerc  caused  Touissant  to  be  privately  seized  in 
the  night,  together  with  his  family,  and,  putting  him  on  board  a  fast-sail- 
ing frigate,  he  was  conveyed  to  France,  as  a  prisoner,  (May,  180'3). 
There,  under  a  charge  of  exciting  the  negroes  to  rebel,  he  was  committed 
to  close  custody,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  by  his  sorrowing  countrymtn, 
till  his  death  was  announced  in  the  following  year  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  fortress  of  Joux. 

Aroused  by  the  treachery  of  Le  Clerc,  the  black  chieftains,  Dessalines, 
Christophe,  and  Clervaux,  again  raised  their  standards,  and  were  soon 
found  at  the  head  of  considerable  bodies  of  troops,  ready  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  determined  to  succeed  or  perish  in  the  attenint. 
Many  and  desperate  were  the  contests  which  ensued;  Le  Clerc  died,  ai; 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  French  army  by  Rochambaud;  bui 
the  losses  they  sustained  by  disease  as  well  as  *>y  this  harrassing  warfare 
rendered  any  escape  from  Hayti  preferable  to  a  continuance  tiiere;  and, 
ag  war  had  then  recommenced  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
French  gladly  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  a  British  squad- 
ron, and  were  conveyed  to  England.  The  independence  of  Hayti,  which 
had  been  firdt  proclaimed  in  1800,  was  thus  consolidated,  and  Dessalines 
erected  the  west  or  French  part  of  the  island  into  an  empire,  of  which  he 
became  emperor,  with  the  title  of  Jacques  I.  'January  I,  1804).  But  hia 
reign  was  of  short  duration;  the  cruelties  he  j/«;rpetratcd  caused  a  conspi- 
racy tj  be  formed  against  him ;  and,  two  year*  after  his  coronation,  he 
WIS  surrounded  by  the  conspirators  at  his  head-qu»/ters,  and,  struggling 
to  escape,  received  his  death-blow. 

The  assassination  of  Dessalines  caused  another  divisiWi  of  the  island, 
and  another  civil  war-  In  the  north,  Christophe  assumed  the  government, 
with  the  modest  designation  of  chief  of  the  government  of  Hayli ;  while 
Potion,  a  mulatto,  asserted  his  claim  to  sovereign  power.  For  several 
ve«rs  these  rival  chieftains  carried  on  a  sanguinary  conleit,  with  various 
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luccess,  until  the  year  1810,  when  hostilities  were  suspended;  and,  though 
no  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  the  country  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Cliristophe  was  crowned  king  of  Hayti  in  March,  1811,  by  the 
tille  of  Henry  I. ;  and  Potion,  as  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  gov- 
erned the  southern  part  until  1818,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Boyer,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  nominate  his  successor.  Both 
governments  evinced  a  praiseworthy  solicitude  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculiure,  as  the  basis  of  their  national  prosperity;  and  both  were  per- 
severing in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  intellectual  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation.  Christophe,  in  imitation  of  other  monarchs,  created 
larious  orders  of  nobility,  together  with  numerous  officers  of  state,  &c. 
His  dynasty,  however,  was  like  his  predecessor's,  short-lived.  In  1820, 
a  successful  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him;  and,  finding  himself 
completely  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  he  committed  suicide. 
Boyer  now  took  possession  of  his  dominions ;  and,  the  Spanish  portion  of 
ihe  island  having,  in  1821,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his  government, 
he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Hayti. 

Though  nominally  republican,  the  government  of  Hayti  is  in  reality  an 
elective  military  monarchy  ;  vested  ostensibly  in  a  president,  senate,  and 
chamber  of  representatives  ;  but  the  whoie  efficient  authority  )•  wielded 
by  the  chief  officer.  The  president  is  charged  with  ail  the  executive  du- 
nes; commands  the  army  and  navy;  makes  war,  peace,  and  treaties, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  senate ;  appoinis  all  public  functi<jnar»es,  &c. 
In  1S25,  Boyer  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
the  independence  of  Hayti  was  fully  recognized,  and  it«  ports  thrown 
open  to  all  nations,  but  with  certain  exclusive  advantages  to  the  French. 
TheHaytians  also  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs 
to  France,  in  five  annual  payments,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  of  the 
colonists  during  the  revolution.  The  first  instalment  of  thirty  millions 
was  paid  in  183(3;  but  it  being  evident  that  itie  annnal  exaction  was  be- 
yond the  ability  of  Hayti  to  repeat,  it  was  agreed,  in  1«38,  to  reduce  the 
original  sum  to  sixty  millions  of  francs,  to  b«  paid  in  six  instalments,  by 
1657. 


PORTO-RICO. 

PoRTo-Fico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  m  1493 ;  it  is  about  one  hun- 
!red  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  forty  fro  ;  i\ortli  to  south. 
Till'  Spaniards  neglected  it  till  1509,  when  thirst  of  gold  brought  thetn 
ihither  from  St.  Doiningo,  under  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  make  u  conquest, 
which  afterwards  cost  them  dear.  .Ambition,  revenge,  and  love  of  gold 
prompted  the  Spaniards  to  the  most  atrocious  outrages.     They  found  the 

.habitants  brave  and  fond  of  liberty ;  and  as  they  looked  up  to  the 
Kurupean  visitants  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  thcT  authority  they 
loluiUarily  submitted.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  wished  to 
Me  off  ihe  intolerable  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  postponed 
Iheenterpise  only  till  they  could  assure  themselves  that  they  were  not 
immortal.  .V  cacique,  named  Broyo,  was  entrusted  with  this  commission ; 
and  chance  soon  favoured  the  design,  by  bringing  to  him  Salzedo,  a  young 
Spaniard,  who  was  travelling.  Broyo  received  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
ipect,  and,  at  his  departure,  sent  some  Indians  to  attend  him  on  his  way, 
in  quali'y  of  guides.  When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
they  were  to  pat*,  one  of  them  took  him  on  his  shoulders  to  carry  him 
across;  but  no  sooner  had  he  got  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  than  he 
llirew  ilie  Spaniard  into  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  he 
lept  him  there  till  no  signs  of  life  remained.  They  then  dragged  him  to 
llicbaiik,  but,  as  they  were  still  in  doubt  wiiether  he  was  dead  or  living, 
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they  bc'jjgt'd  pardon  many  times  for  the  accident  that  had  happened.  This 
farce  lasted  three  days;  till  at  length  being  convinced,  by  the  putridilyof 
the  body,  liiat  it  was  possible  for  Spaninrds  to  die,  the  Indians  rose  on  all 
sides  upon  their  oppressors,  and  massacred  upwards  of  one  hundred 
of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  assembled  all  the  Castilians  who  had  es- 
caped, and  fell  upon  the  Indians,  who,  as  historians  relate,  had  the  extreme 
folly  to  suppo:,e  that  these  Spaniards  were  the  same  that  had  been  killed 
and  wer"  come  to  life  again  to  fight  tliem.  Uhder  this  ridiculous  and  al- 
most  incredible  persuasion,  dreading  to  continue  a  war  witii  men  who  re- 
vived after  death,  they  submitted  again  to  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  foe;  and 
being  condemned  to  the  mines,  six  hundred  thousand  are  saidlo'liave 
fallen  martyrs  to  the  sword  or  the  toils  of  slavery. 

Under  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain,  in  1788,  the  population  Ma; 
little  more  than  eighty  thousand ;  whereas  it  amounted,  in  1836,  to  three 
hundred  and  tifty-seven  thousand,  and  it  was  supposed  to  contain  near 
four  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  an  eighth  are  slaves.  Previouslvto 
1815,  Porto-llico  being  excluded  from  all  direct  intercouse  with  oilier 
countries  excepting  Spain,  was  but  slowy  progressive.  At  that  period, 
however,  a  royal  decree  appeared,  wliicii  exempted  the  trade  between 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Porto-Rico  from  all  duties  for  fifitui 
years;  and  she  was  then  also  permitted  to  carry  on  a  free  trade,  under 
reasonable  duties,  with  othe'  countries.  These  wise  and  liberal  meas- 
ures have  wonderfully  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  tl.e  island;  and 
their  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  pt.mtations  arc  now  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. IiJ  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Porto-Rico  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  tlie  English ;  but  they  did  not  long  retain  it,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  disease  among  the  troops.  The  government,  laws,  and 
institutions  are  nearly  similar  to  those  established  in  the  other  trans- 
atlantic colonies  of  Spain. 


>'•! 
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BARBADOES. 

This  iy  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  in  breath,  from  east  lo 
west.  The  time  of  its  discovery  is  not  certain,  nor  by  whom;  but  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  Portuguese,  on  their  way  to  Brazil.  However, 
the  English  touched  there  in  1G15,  and,  landing  some  men  in  1G25,  made 
their  first  permanent  settlement.  In  1627,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  island  in  trust  for  Sir  William  Courtecn,  unknown  to  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  before  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbee  inlands 
from  James  I.  Tlie  first  planters  were  gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  principally  of  the  parliamentary  party. 

The  country  bore  not  the  least  appearance  of  having  everbeei'  peopled; 
there  was  no  kind  of  beast  of  pasture  or  of  prey;  no  fruit,  herb,  or  root. 
fit  for  the  support  of  human  life ;  but  the  soil  was  good,  and  soon  began 
to  submit  to  cultivation.  Population  increased  through  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures, and  the  civil  wars  of  England  added  prodigiously  thereto;  Bar- 
badoes,  in  twenty-five  years  from  its  first  scttlemeni,  containing  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  whites,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  negroes  and  Indian 
•laves.  The  former  of  these  they  bought,  and  the  latter  they  seized  npnn 
without  any  pretence.  In  1G7G,  the  population  and  trade  were  at  their 
highest  pitch;  four  hundred  ships,  averaging  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  each,  were  employed  ;  since  which  the  island  has  been  much  on  (he 
decline. 

Barbadoes  has  been  frequently  visited  by  hurricanes,  of  which  tho.se  ol 
August  10,  1G74,  October  10,  1780,  and  August  11,  1831,  have  been  ihfl 


_js,  of  which  those  ol 
1831,  have  been  ih« 
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most  destructive  in  their  effects ;  but  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  last 
hurricane  far  exceeded  that  of  either  of  the  former;  in  it  twenty-fiv<j 
humired  persons  were  killed,  and  tiie  loss  of  property  amounted  tu  f^ro 
niillioiis  and  a  half  sterling.  15y  the  munificent  aid  of  the  Uritish  pjrlia- 
ment,  and  tiie  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  the  planters  have  now  recovered 
from  these  losses.  Tlie  popidution,  as  in  the  adjoining  islands,  may  piop- 
erlv  be  (iiviiled  into  ibur  classes-  creole  or  native  whites;  European 
fftiites;  Creoles  of  mixed  blood;  and  native  blacks.  IJarbadoes  has  all 
alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  Knglish.  It  is  llie  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Uarbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands ;  and  tlie  clerical  establish- 
ment is  on  a  very  respectable  and  effective  scale. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S,  OR  ST.  KITT'S. 

This  island,  which  belongs  to  Great  Hritain,  was  disctovered  in  1493,  by 
Columbus,  who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears,  ft  was  the  motiier  coni\try 
of  all  the  Knglish  and  French  settlements  in  tlie  West  Indies.  Both 
nations  arrived  there  on  the  same  day  in  lo'25;  they  shared  the  island 
between  them ;  signed  a  perpetual  neutrality  ;  and  entered  into  a  mutual 
Engagement  to  assist  eacli  other  against  tlieir  common  enemy,  the  Span- 
iards. War  commenced  between  I'higland  and  France  in  UjGG,  and  St. 
Christopher's  be(;ame  a  scene  of  carnage  ()r  nearly  half  a  century,  ter- 
miiiatinJ  urily  with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  in  170,'.  This 
island  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  by  four  broau.  There  is  no  harbour  in 
the  coutilry,  nor  the  appearance  of  one. 


N  E  V  I  S. 

Tins  small  island,  now  belonging  to  tlie  British,  was  originally  discov- 
ered by  Columbus;  and  the  English,  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  settled 
on  it  in  Ui'28.  It  is  separated  from  St.  (Christopher's  liy  a  narrow  channel ; 
and  is  properly  only  one  very  high  mountain,  about  seven  miles  over 
each  way.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  French  in  ITUO,  and  tiie  next  year  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  most  violent  hurricane  ever  recorded. 


ANTIGUA. 

.\ntiuu.\,  a  West  Indian  island,  belonging  to  Great  Btitain,  is  one  of 
those  denominated  the  Windward  Islands.  It  was  called  by  the  natives 
Xaymaea,  but  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  .\ntigua. 
Tilt  island  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  by  eighteen  broad.  Columbus 
discovered  it  in  1492,  but  it  was  found  totally  uninliabited  by  those  few 
Frenchmen  who  fled  iliither  in  IG'J'J,  upon  being  driven  from  St.  Christo- 
pher's by  tiie  Spaniards.  The  want  of  fresh  water  induced  the  fugitives 
to  return  as  soon  as  they  could.  It  appears  that  in  1G40  there  were  about 
thirty  Knglish  families  settled  in  this  island ;  and  the  number  was  not 
much  increased  when  Charles  II.  granted  the  property  to  Lord  WiUough- 
by,  of  Parham.  His  lordship  sent  over  a  considerable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  166G ;  but,  from  that  lime  till  1G80,  it  ?rew  nothing  but  indigo  and 
tobacco;  when  the  island  being  restored  again  to  the  state.  Colonel  Cod- 
tington  introduced  the  culture  of  sugar.  The  harbours  of  the  island, 
particularly  that  called  English  Harbour,  arc  the  best  belonging  to  the 
llritiih  government  in  those  seas;  and  tiie  whole  is  so  much  eucom 
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paised  with  rocks  and  shoals,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  those  unai- 
quainted  with  us  navigation  to  elTect  a  landing.     For  this  cause  it  h^l 
remained  unmolested  by  the  French  in  all  the  late  wars. 


MONTSERRAT. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  which  it  resembled  in  shape.  It  ig 
about  twe.ve  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  its  broadest  part.  The  Enirhsi, 
landed  here  in  1G32,  and  soon  after  drove  off  all  the  natives.  The  "pro- 
gress  of  the  colony  was  slow ;  and  it  a  quired  no  kind  of  importance  till 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  culture  of  sugar  took 
place.  It  has  no  harbour,  nor  even  a  tolerable  road;  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels are  under  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  whe»i  they  see  a  storm  ap. 
proachiiig.    It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 


JAMAICA. 

Jamaica,  the  largeet  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  India  iflands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1494.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  and  .'•ixty-five  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  forty  miles,  b;;aring  a  resemblance  to  a  long  ov.il. 
In  1602,  Columbus  wa.«  driven  upon  tht;  island  by  a  siorm,  and  having  lost 
his  ships,  he  implored  t!ie  humanity  ol  the  natives,  who  gave  him  all  the 
assistance  tliat  natural  pity  suggests.  They  soon,  however,  grew  tire) 
of  supporting  strangers,  and  insensibly  withdrew  from  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  Spani'<rds,  who  had  already  treated  the  Indians  ungenerous- 
ly, now  took  up  arms  against  one  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  accused  of 
severity  toward  them.  Columbus,  forced  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  his 
people,  in  crder  to  extricate  himself  from  so  perilous  a  situation,  avaiN 
himself  of  one  of  those  natural  phenomena,  ii;  which  a  man  of  genius 
may  sometimes  find  a  resource.  From  thw  knowledge  he  had  acquired  ol 
astronomy,  he  knew  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  fast  approaeiiing. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  summoned  all  the  caciques 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  hear  something  that  concerned  them, 
and  was  essential  to  thrir  preservation.  He  then  stood  up  in  the  midst  ol 
them,  and  having  upbraided  them  with  their  cruelty,  in  suffering  hun  and 
his  distressed  companions  almost  to  perish,  he  thus  emphiitically  addressed 
them  :  *'  To  piniish  you  lor  this,  the  God  whom  I  worship  is  going  to  strike 
you  with  his  most  terrible  judgments.  This  very  evening  you  will  see 
the  moon  turn  red,  then  grow  dark,  and  withhold  its  light  from  you.  This 
will  only  ;  prelude  to  your  calamities,  if  you  obstinalnly  persist  in 
refusiiij^  to  give  us  food."  He  had  scircely  done  speaking,  wiien  his  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled.  Tl.  Ind'ans  were  lerriried  iwywid  in -asLre;  thiv 
beggo'l  for  mercy,  and  promised  to  do  anything  thai  he  si.ould  dcs:re.  Hi 
then  told  them,  that  Heaven,  moved  with  then  pepeniance,  was appeast-l, 
and  that  nature  was  going  to  resume  her  natural  course.  Vroni  that  mo- 
ment provisions  weres  ent  from  all  quaiters;  and  the  Spaniards  were  i:i>fi 
in  want  of  anything  during  the  time  they  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  r!i»roverer,  that  first  fixed 
Spaniards  in  .lamaica.     In  Ut09,  he  sent  thiiher  seventy  robbers  from  St 
Domingo,  under  the  command  of  John  do  Esquiinel ;  and  others  si  ■  n  tn 
lowed.     These  wretches  went  over  apparently  for  no  other  purpo;.? 
to  shed  human  blood;  in  fact,  they  ntu'cr  appear  to  have  sheathed  thur 
swords  while  there  was  an  inhabitant  left.     The  murderers  raised  several 
settlements  upon  the  ashes  of  the  natives;  hut  that  of  St.  Jago  de  la  V.' 
ga,  was  the  only  one  that  could  support  itseU.     The  inhabitants  of  tbav 
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town  contented  themselves  with  livmg  upon  the  produce  of  some  few 
plantations,  and  the  overplus  they  sold  to  the  ships  that  passed  by  their 
coasts.  The  whole  population  of  the  colony,  centered  in  the  little  spot 
that  fed  this  race  of  destroyers,  consisted  of  abiNut  fifteen  hundred  whites, 
and  as  many  slaves,  when  the  Knglish  came  and  attacked  the  town,  took 
il,  and  settled  there,  in  1655.  The  English  brought  the  fatal  sources  of 
discord  along  with  them.  At  first  the  new  colony  was  only  inhabited  by 
ihree  thousand  of  that  fanatical  army  who  had  fought  and  conquered  un- 
der the  standards  of  the  republican  party.  These  were  soon  followed  by 
a  multitude  of  royalists.  The  divisions  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long 
atinic,  and  with  so  much  violence,  between  the  two  parties  in  Europe, 
followed  them  beyond  the  seas.  One  party  triumphed  in  the  protection 
of  Cromwell;  the  other  trusted  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  was, 
ill  secret,  a  royalist.  The  name  of  this  governor  was  Dudley  ;  and  by 
his  disinterested  behaviour  he  enforced  his  authority.  When  Charles  II. 
was  restored  to  the  crown,  a  form  of  civil  government  was  established 
at  Jamaica,  modelled  like  those  of  the  other  islands,  upon  that  of  the 
mother  country.  The  governor  represented  the  king;  the  council,  the 
peers;  and  three  deputies  from  each  town,  with  two  from  every  parish, 
constituted  the  commons.  In  16^2,  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  which 
has  so  long  existed. 

Jamaica  soon  after  became  the  ^rund  dopnt  of  the  buccaneers,  a  set  of 
pirates  who  plundered  the  seas,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  ;of  America. 
Here  tiie  spoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  met  with  a  ready  reception ;  and 
here  "  extravagance  and  debauchery  held  their  court,"  till  this  destruc- 
tive race  became  extinct,  or  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency 
of  ihfi  murders  they  committed.  The  illicit  trade  carried  on  between  Ja- 
maica and  the  Spanish  colonies,  had,  in  1730,  according  to  the  best  cal- 
cdations,  brought  into  the  former  upwards  of  jC65,000,()00  stcriin!'.  The 
court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  prohitiitiiig  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  ships  into  the  Spanish  harbours,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. Hut  the  people  of  Jamaica  supported  thcmseUvs  in  this  trade 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  men-of-war,  by  .liinwiug  the  captain 
five  per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  which  he  authorized  the  smuggling. 
Aflcrtlie  establishing  of  regislei  ships  by  Sn.'un.  tins  trade  gradually  di- 
minished; and  sometime  previous  to  ttie  VLur  17 J'^  it  was  redu<'ed  to 
about  <£5G,00i)  per  annum.  The  Uriiish  ministry  at  thai  time  wishing  to 
restore  or  recover  the  profit  of  it,  thought  that  tl""  h,,...  expedient  to  re- 
pair the  losses  of  Jamaica  was  to  make  it  a  fre.:  port.  This  was  no  sooner 
sonethan  the  Spanish  .\m('rican  ships  Hocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to 
ft(han?e  their  gold  and  silver,  and  other  commodities,  for  the  manufac 
tures  of  Einjland. 

5!t,  .lago,  or  Spanish  Town,  is  the  capital,  but  Kingston  by  far  exceeds 
It  in  sue  and  opulence.  The  town  <>(  Port  Hoyal  stood  on  a  point  of  land 
rminiof  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  shi,ia  of  seven  hundred  lon>  i;ou!d  come 
up  dose  to  the  wharfs.  \Vhen  the  earthquake  happened  on  the  7ih  of 
June,  1693,  this  town  contained  two  thousand  houses,  ill  of  which  were 
ipsiroyed,  and  vast  numbers  of  persons  perished-  Th'  irtliqiiafce  was 
lulluwed  bv  an  epidemic  disease,  which  -arrif  I  off  '"ir.  Hiitsaivi  more. 
Port  Rnv;il  was  soon  rebuilt ;  hut  in  JanM«ry.  170;..  .  •  x^wnenccd  another 
:re;it  lulamily,  a  tire  nearly  r<>dij(i  ig  it  to  ;»'<hes.  M;tn>  people  now  re- 
nuveJ  to  Kingston.  It  was,  howt  ver,  built  a  third  tini.',  and  was  risintr 
;ott;ird  its  former  grandeur,  when  it  was  overwhelnwd  l>y  I'w  se*.  on  the 
2Slh  of  August,  1722.  Kingston  was  built  in  IGjJ,  fp-nn  ;i  p'an  «»f  Colonel 
Lilly's,  after  the  eartbuuake  which  (Isstrnyed  Von  Itayal.  h  s*  a  beauti- 
iil'ty,  laid  out  in  stjuareK  with  •streets  wide  fcud  regular.  cnjsseU  by 
oilitrs  at  right  angles.  Th«  harkx  ir  i.s  spacious,  and  capable  oi"  aCimtti«i| 
one  Imudrod  8hip.s,  or  more,  m  safwy. 
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MARTINIQUE. 

MARTiNitiiiK,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  Ihe  principal  ol 
the  French  Caribbee  islands,  is  about  forlv  miles  in  lengtli,  ainl  leii  m 
average  breadth.  It  was  first  settled  by  M.  Desnambonc,  a  I'Vencliniiin 
in  tlio  year  1(535,  witli  only  one  hundred  men  frum  St.  ('hristopiier's.  \\^ 
chose  rather  to  linvc  it  peopled  from  thence  than  from  Kurope ;  as  he  forg. 
saw  that  men  tired  from  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage  would  be  likfly  tt 
perish,  after  their  arrival,  cither  from  the  climate,  or  the  hanli.liip3  inej.' 
dent  to  most  emij;rations.  They  completed  their  first  settlement  wiiliouj 
any  ditrieulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  fire-arms,  or  seduced  by  pro- 
mises,  gave  up  to  the  French  the  western  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island,  and  retired  to  the  other.  This  tranriuillity  w.isof  sliort  diiralioii. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  saw  those  enterprising  stranijers  daily  iii'Tcasnin 
were  resolved  to  extirpate  them:  they  therefore  called  in  the  nativii of 
the  neighbo\iring  i.sles  to  their  assistance,  and  suddenly  attacked  a  liuie 
fort  tliat  had  been  newly  erected.  They  were,  however,  repulsed,  leaving 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  their  best  warriors  dead  upon  the  sput 
After  this  clieck,  they  disappeared  for  a  long  time  ;  and  when  thoy  did  ap^ 
pear,  it  was  with  presents  in  their  hands  for  their  conquerors. 

The  Indians,  whose  manner  of  life  requires  a  vast  extent  of  land,  find- 
ing themselves  daily  more  straitened,  waylaid  the  French  wlio  frequented 
the  woods,  and  destroyed  them.  Twenty  men  had  been  killed,  before  any 
one  was  able  to  account  for  tlieir  disappearance.  No  sooner  was  it  dis- 
covered, than  the  aggressors  were  pursued,  their  houses  burnt,  their  wives 
and  children  massacred;  and  those  few  that  escaped  the  carnage,  (led 
from  Martinique,  aiid  never  appeared  there  any  more. 

The  French,  by  this  retreat,  became  sole  masters  of  the  island.  They 
were  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  consisted  of  such  as  had  paid  their 
passage  to  the  island,  and  those  were  called  inhabitants.  The  govern- 
ment distributed  lands  to  them,  which  became  their  absolute  property  upon 
paying  a  yearly  tribute.  These  had  under  their  command  a  number  of 
disorderly  people,  sent  from  Kurope,  at  their  expense,  whom  they  ealled 
engages,  or  bondsmen.  This  engagement  was  a  kind  of  slavery  for  three 
-cars,  and  when  it  expired  they  became  free.  The  first  culiivaliua  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  annato,  and  indigo.  That  of  sugar  was  inlro- 
dueed  in  1050.  Henjamin  Da  Costa,  ten  years  after,  planted  cocoa.  In 
1718,  all  the  cocoa-trees  were  destroyed  by  the  season,  and  the  colfue-tree 
immediately  took  its  place. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Martinique  became  the  mart  for  all  the 
windw  ud  French  settlements  ;  and  Port  Royal  became  the  magazine  for 
all  matters  of  exchange  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
The  prosperity  of  this  island  was  very  great  until  the  war  of  174 1,  when 
a  stop  was  put,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  by  the  introduction  of  registered  ships. 

Martinique  was  taken  by  the  Knglish  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769, 
and  returned  to  France  in  July,  1703.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Englisli 
in  1809,  but  restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  empress 
Josephine,  and  lisr  first  husband,  the  viscount  lieauharnois,  were  natives 
of  this  iidund. 


GUADALOUPE. 

GuADALouPE,  a  valuable  island  colony  belonging  to  France,  was  one  ot 
the  discoveries  of  (Uilumbus.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  about  twenty-five 
miles  loiiLC  ami  thirteen  broad.     It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
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mall  arm  of  the  sea,  nearly  six  miles  long,  and  Viwying  from  one  to  t 
iKiiiilroi!  feet  in  breadth.     'J'iiis  ciuiHl,  known  by  >he  name  of  th*'  Riv 


three 

^^ .  viae- 

"tiik(,ov  .Salt  Kiver,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  fiffy  tons  burthen. 

Tilt!  part  of  llio  ishmd  wbicli  gives  Ms  name  to  the  whole  colony  is, 
lowarciis  tl:e  ct  nlre,  full  of  eraggy  rocks.  Among  theso  rocks  is  a  moun- 
yi,i, (jallid  Ija  iioHfrii re,  or,  Uw,  Brimstone  Mountain,  which  rises  to  an 
imnitiiisu  lieiglit,  aiid  exhales,  through  various  oiicnings,  a  thick  and  black 
sinoki!,  inteiuii-veil  wiili  sparks  that  are  visible  by  night.  From  these 
lulls  flow  junnberless  str(;anis,  which  fertilize  the  plains  U'low.  Sw  li  is 
,l,alp;iti  of  the  island  properly  called  Guadaloupc,  or  Uas.<c-terre.  That 
purl  ttliich  is  commonly  called  Cirandc-terre,  has  been  less  favoured  by 
nature. 

Ill  i(;:35  the  first  selllenient  waa  made  on  this  i.sland,  by  two  gentlemen 
from  Dit'pjic,  named  Loline  and  Duplesis,  with  about  five  iiundri-'d  follow- 
ers. Through  imprudence,  all  their  provisions  were  exbausled  in  two 
niouilis;  famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  when  they  resolved  to  plunder 
the  iialivos.  Tins,  however,  did  not  avert  the  dreatlful  alteriiaiivc.  How 
far  the  ai'counts  of  their  horrible  sutferings  are  to  be  credited  wo  know 
lie;,  but  It  is  asserted  that  the  colonists  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the  field, 
ami  10 dig  up  dead  bodies  for  ilieir  subsistence.  Many  who  l.id  been 
siiivi's  in  Algiers  deplored  the  fate  tliat  had  broken  theif  fetters;  and  all 
ofiliem  fur.-ied  their  existence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned 
for  liieir  crime  of  invasion,  till  the  governmeiu  of  \ubert  brought  about  a 
peace  will)  the  natives,  a.  i>.  1040.  The  few  inhabitants  that  escaped 
the  calamities  they  had  brought  upon  'Semstlves,  were  soon  joined  by 
some  discontented  (Colonists  from  ISt.  Chrisloplur's,  and  by  Europeans 
foiiJ  of  novelty.  But  still  the  prosperity  of  Guadaloupe  was  impeded  by 
obstacles  arising  from  its  situation.  Martinique  engrossed  every  species 
of  trafiic,  from  its  convenient  harbours  and  roads.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  preference,  that  the  population  of  (Juadaloupe,  in  1700,  amounted 
oiiiy  tu  about  lour  tiiousand  whites,  and  seven  thousand  slaves,  many  of 
ttlium  were  Caribs  ;  while  the  produce  of  the  island  was  proportionably 
small.  Its  future  progress  was,  however,  as  rapid  as  the  first  attempts 
had  been  slow. 

At  the  end  of  1755,  tlie  colony  contained  near  ten  thousand  whites,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  slaves;  and  such  was  the  state  of  (Uiad- 
aloupe  when  conquered  by  the  Kuglish,  in  1759,  after  a  siege  of  three 
inouihs,  ill  which  time  the  island  suflered  so  much  as  to  be  nearly  ruined 
The  conquerors,  however,  delivered  the  inhabitants  from  their  fears;  they 
overstocked  the  market,  and  thereby  reduced  the  price  of  all  European 
coinniodilies.  The  colonists  bought  them  at  a  low  price,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  payment.  The  colony  was  re- 
stored to  Kraiiee  by  the  peace  of  raris,  in  1703.  During  the  l-'rench  re- 
publican war,  Guadaloupe  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  retaken  by  the 
French,  in  whose  hands  it  now  remains 
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ST.  LUCIA. 

St.  Lucia  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  n 
enwth,  by  twelve  in  breadth.  The  English  look  possession  of  it  in  the 
Degiiiiiing  of  the  year  1C30,  without  opposititui.  They  lived  there  peace- 
ably ahout  a  year  and  a  half,  when  they  were  massacred  by  the  natives. 

hi  1C50,  about  forty  French  arrived  there  under  Rousselan,  who  married 
one  of  the  natives,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  died  four  years  after. 
Three  of  his  suc(;essors  wore  murdered  by  the  discontented  Caribs;  and 
lliecoluay  was  declining,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1GG4,  who 
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evacuated  it  in  lf>66.  They  had  gcarro  loft  it,  whf  n  the  French  appeared 
again  on  tlic;  isliuid.  Twenty  yenrs  after,  iho  F.nglish  drove  outliie  French. 
The  English  again  quitted  it;  and  it  at  length  remained  wholly  withou; 
culture. 

In  1718,  Marshal  d'Estreca  obtained  a  jrrant  of  St.  Lucia,  and  sent  over 
a  commandant,  troops,  and  inhabitants.  This  gave  umbi ngo  to  Uie  cour. 
of  London,  which  had  a  prior  claim;  therefore,  the  Frf  h  ministry  or- 
dered that  thinns  s<honld  be  put  into  the  same  state  as.  y  were  bWora 
the  grant.  In  17'J2,  the  duke  of  Montague  had  a  grant »  't.  Lucia  from 
the  Hritish  ministry.  This  gavr>  uneasiness  to  France,  a  it  w^ts  at  kngUi 
agreed,  in  173(1,  that  neither  nation  should  occupy  it,  but  that  both  should 
"wood  and  watci"  there.  However,  the  peace  of  1703,  gave  to  Friinec 
this  long-contested  territory.  During  the  American  war,  1778,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English.  It  was  tifterwards  given  up  to  Franco ;  then  again 
captured  by  the  English  in  1803,  with  wluiin  it  now  remains,  having  been 
■0  definilely  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 


ST.  VINCENT. 

Tins  island  was  discovered  by  the  same  enterprising  mivigator,  ^nd 
'"^arly  at  the  same  time,  as  the  other  islands  in  its  neighbourhood.  li  ia 
about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  For  some  time  after  ilsdis. 
covcry,  it  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  red  Canbs,  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  the  western  archipelago.  In  1600,  when  the  English  and  Fr(  iich 
ajrreed  that  Dominica  and  St.  Vmcent  should  be  left  to  the  Caribsas  their 
rir'perty,  some  of  these  natives,  who  till  then  had  been  dispersed,  reiired 
hv.t  the  former ;  but  the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  This  popnlaiion  was 
A.i'n  after  increased  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whose  origin  was  never  posi- 
til  ely  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  slaves  intended  for  the 
Sjianish  markets,  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast.  Hut  by  whatever  ciiance 
these  strangers  were  brought  into  the  island,  is  now  of  no  iniportantp, 
The  natives  treated  them  witli  kindness,  and  mingied  with  them  in  mar- 
riage ;  from  whence  sprung  the  race  called  black  Caribs. 

In  1719,  many  inhabitants  of  Martinique  removed  to  St.  Vincent.  The 
first  who  came  there  settled  peaceably,  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  by 
the  assistance  of  the  red  Carilis.  This  success  induced  others  to  follow 
their  example;  but  these,  whether  from  jealousy,  or  some  other  motive, 
taught  these  Caribs  a  fatal  secret;  it  was,  tliat  they  could  sell  their  iamln. 
This  knowledge  induced  them  to  measure,  and  fix  boundaries;  and  from 
that  instant  peace  was  banisbed  from  the  island. 

The  black  Car  ()s  .io  sooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Europeans  set 
upon  the  lands  lis*  y  inhabited,  than  they  claimed  a  share  with  the  red 
Caribs,  and  also  a  share  in  all  future  sales.  Provoked  at  being  denied  a 
part  of  these  profits,  the)  formed  themselves  into  a  separate^ribe,  swore 
never  more  to  associate  with  the  red  Caribs,  chose  a  chief  of  their  own, 
and  declared  war.  In  this  war  they  were  successful,  i  ade  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  leeward  coast,  and  required  of  the  Europeans  that  they 
should  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already  purchased.  A  Frenchman 
attempted  to  show  the  deed  of  his  purchase  oi  the  same  lauds  which  he 
had  bought  of  a  red  Carib;  "I  know  not,"  said  the  black  Carib,  "what 
thy  paper  says  ;  but  read  what  is  written  on  my  arrow.  There  you  may 
see,  in  characters  which  do  not  lie,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I  de- 
mand, I  will  go  and  burn  your  house  this  night."  Time,  which  brings  on 
a  cliange  of  measures  with  a  change  of  interests,  put  an  end  to  these  ilis- 
turbances.  The  French  became,  in  their  turn,  the  strongest.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  the  population  amounted  to  eight  hundred  whites  and  ihres 
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,;isaii(l  blacks.  In  this  sitimlioii  was  tlie  island  when  it  fell  Into  Iho 
ji;,ii,|s  of  itiR  Knglish,  to  whom  it  was  secured  by  the  peace  of  1703.  In 
177D  i!  was  le-ciiptured  by  the  French ;  but  it  reverted  to  Great  Hrilain 
1,1 1783. 

The  Knglish  had  no  sooner  got  possession,  than  they  issued  an  orde: 
111  deprive  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  of  their  property,  unless  redeemed. 
Tlifi  settlers  remonstrutod  against  a  procecdinj,'  so  un  ust,  but  were  disro- 
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St,  Lucia.    The  Caribs  still  occupied  the  wml* 

wliiili  contained  fine  plains  ;  but  having  rffiised 
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DOMINICA. 

Dominica,  discovered  by  ColumhH«,  in  1403,  jg  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  sixteen  broad.  This  island  wa  I'or  many  years  afterward  inhabited 
ordy  by  its  natives.  lu  173J,  nine  hundrrd  ami  thirty-eight  Caribs  were 
found  there,  dispersed  in  thirty-two  carbets,  or  huts  ;  and  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  rreiich  lived  in  a  district  by  the  sea-side.  At  the  peace 
of  ITG.l,' when  it  became  an  Knglish  colony,  it  was  found  to  contain  six 
luindrcJ  wiiites,  and  two  thousand  blacks.  The  island  was  captured  by 
thcFroiieh  in  1778,  but  restored  at  1h(!  pi-ace  of  1783.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  island  to  the  English  is  its  situation.  It  is  nearly  c(ju\  -distant 
from  Guadaloupo  and  .Martini<iUL>,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  either;  and 
its  safe  and  commodious  roads  and  bays  enable  their  privateers  nndscpiad 
tons  to  ir.ti'rc('[)t,  without  risk,  the  navigation  of  France  in  her  colonies 


GRENADA. 

One  of  the  West  India  islands*,  belonuiiii^j  to  (Srcal  IJntain,  is  ab-jui 
itiirty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  The  French  formed  a  project  for 
settling  there  as  early  as  the  year  lG:i8,  yet  they  never  carried  it  into 
execution  till  IGjl.  At  their  arrival  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  somo 
knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy,  to  the  chief  of  the  natives  they  found 
there;  and  imagining  they  had  purchased  tho  island  with  these  tiifles, 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  soon  acted  as  tyrants.  Tho  Caribs,  unable 
to  contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took  the  usual  method  which  weak- 
ness iiispires  to  repel  oppression :  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found 
alone  and  defenceless.  The  troops  that  were  sent  to  support  the  infant 
colony,  destroyed  all  the  natives  tlicy  found.  The  remninder  of  thcso 
miserable  people  took  refuge  upon  a  steep  rock,  preferring  rather  to 
throw  themselves  down  alive  from  tho  top  of  it,  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  iinplacab'.?  enemy.  The  French  called  this  rock,  Le  Morno 
desSauleurs,  (ihe  Hill  of  the  l.eapersV  which  nrme  it  still  retains.  The 
French  held  this  island  lill  ■.76-J,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British,  to 
whom  it  was  contirinec.  by  the  treaty  of  17G3.  The  French,  however, 
retook  It  in  170D,  but  restored  it  in  1783,  agreeable  to  tlie  treaty  of  peace. 
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TRINIDAD. 

This  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and,  next  to  Ja. 
mnica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  It  lies  immediately  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Colom- 
bia, being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  was  first  visited 
by  Columbus  in  1498,  at  the  time  he  discovered  the  river  Orinono.  Its 
favourable  situation  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  main,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands,  its  extent,  fruitfulness,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
harhours,  make  it  an  object  of  considerable  importance ;  indeed,  so  fertile 
is  the  soil,  that  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  surface  is  incapable 
of  cultivation.  Cocoa  is  more  extensively  grown  in  Trinidad  than  in 
any  of  the  other  British  Antilles,  and  is  of  superior  quality ;  but  its  sugar 
plantations  are  still  more  important.  Coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
also  come  to  perfection  here,  though  the  quantities  grown  are  but  small; 
but  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  adjacent  tropical  climates  are  found 
in  abundance  ;  and  the  pines  transplanted  from  France  or  Spain  are  said 
to  be  equal  to  the  parent  stock. 

The  mineral  products  of  Trinidad  are  considerable,  but  the  most  abun 
dant  is  that  of  asphaltum,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
lake  Brea,  or  Pitch  lake ;  part  of  which  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  consists 
of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  depth,  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition,  and  exhaling 
a  strong  bituminous  and  sulphurous  odour.  Exclusive  of  this  pitch  lake, 
Trinidad  has  several  extinct  volcanic  craters  and  other  positive  evidences 
of  volcanic  agency.  Is  is.  however,  happily  exempt  from  the  destructive 
scourge  of  hurricanes  Although  discovered  in  1498,  Trinidad  was  not 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  until  1558,  when  a  similar  scene 
of  extermination  of  the  natives  occurred  as  marked  most  of  the  other 
territories  in  the  New  V/orld  which  fell  under  their  power.  Raleigii 
visited  it  in  1595 ;  and  the  French  took  it  in  1696,  but  soon  after  re- 
stored it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  held  it  till  it  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1797,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 


ST.  EUSTATIUS. 

St.  EusTATius,  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  group  called  tne 
Leeward  islands,  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  is,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  but  a  steep  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  tne  form 
of  a  cone,  the  centre  of  which  is  apparently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  St.  Christopher's, 
took  refuge  there  in  1G29,  and  abandoned  it  soon  after.  The  Dutch  got 
possession  of  it  in  1639.  They  were  afterward  driven  out  by  the  Knglisii, 
and  the  latter  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
da; notwithstanding  which,  Louis  XIV.  restored  it  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  the  American  war,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  retaken  by  the  Dutch.  During  the  French  republican  wa' 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  with  whom  it  now  remains 


TOBAGO. 

Use  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.     In  1G32,  two  hundred  man 
From  Flushing,  landed  there  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Dutch  colony 
iiDon  which  the  neighbouring  Indians  joined  with  the  Spaniards  to  oppose 
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an  establishment  that  gave  umbrage  to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  stop 
their  fury,  were  murdered  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the  few  who  escaped 
into  the  woods  soon  deserted  the  island.  In  1654,  the  Dutch  sent  a  fresh 
colony  to  Tobago,  which  was  driven  out,  in  1GG6,  by  the  English.  The 
English  were  soon  deprived  of  this  conquest  by  the  French  ;  but  Louis 
XIV.,  satisfied  with  having  conquered  it,  restored  it  to  the  Dutch.  In 
Ihe  month  of  February,  1C77,  a  French  fleet,  destined  to  seize  upon  To- 
bago, fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  sent  out  to  oppose  this  expedition.  They 
engaged  in  the  road  of  the  island;  and  the  courage  displayed  on  both 
sides  was  such,  that  every  ship  was  dismasted,  nor  did  the  engagement 
cease  till  twelve  vessels  were  burnt.  The  French  lost  the  fewest  men; 
but  the  Dutch  kept  possession  of  the  island.  D'Estrees  was  determined 
to  take  it,  and  landed  there  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  December,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  fleet  to  obstruct  his  progress.  A  bomb,  thrown 
from  his  camp,  blew  up  their  powder  magazine,  which  proved  a  decisive 
stroke ;  and  tlie  Dutch,  unable  to  resist,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
conquerors  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  rights  of  war;  not 
conient  with  razing  the  fortifications,  they  burned  the  plantations,  seized 
upon  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  transported  the  inhabitants.  This 
conquest  was  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  that  soon  followed.  The 
French,  however,  neglected  this  important  island ;  not  a  single  man  was 
sent  thither  for  many  years,  and  it  fell  into  a  very  low  condition.  The 
English  claimed  a  right  to  Tobiigo  ;  their  arms  confirmed  their  preten- 
sion!: ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  17G3.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1781,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1783.  The 
English  again  took  it  in  the  French  republican  war,  (1793),  and  it  now 
remains  with  them. 


THE  BAHAMAS. 

These  islands,  the  first  which  Columbus  discovered  in  America,  are 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  and  belong  to  Great  Britain.  St.  Salvador, 
one  of  them,  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1402.  They  are,  in  general,  little  more  than  rocks  just  above 
water.  When  first  discovered,  some  were  densely  inhabited,  and  their 
natives  were  sent,  by  the  Spaniards,  to  perish  in  the  mines  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. Not  one  of  them  had  a  single  inhabitant  in  1672,  when  the  English 
laided  a  few  men  on  that  called  New  Providence,  who  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards  seven  or  eight  years  after.  This  disaster  did  not  deter 
oilier  Englishmen  from  settling  there  in  1690.  They  had  built  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  jointly  attacked 
ihcm  in  1703,  and  destroyed  tlitir  plantations,  and  carried  ofT  their  ne- 
frocs.  The  pirates  next  got  possession,  and  insulted  every  flag,  till  1719, 
when  England  fitted  out  a  suflicient  force  to  subdue  them.  The  greater 
part  of  them  accepted  the  pardon  held  out  upon  submission,  and  served  to 
increase  the  colony,  which  Woods  Rogers  brought  with  him  from  Britain. 


There  are  other  isliuds  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  English, 
Danes,  .Swedes,  and  Dutch,  but  of  so  little  consideration,  that  to  give  de- 
i4ils  of  them  would  aff"ord  but  little  interest  or  real  information. 
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THE   UNITED   STATES. 


CHAPTER  1. 

TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONART  WAR 

These  were  originally  thirteen  colonies,  composed  of  emigrants  princi. 
pally  from  Great  Britain.  After  enduring  all  the  hardship's  incident  to 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  having  at  the  same  time  to  contend 
against  hostility  from  the  natives  and  each  other, they  triumphed  overevery 
obstacle  and  became  permanently  settled.  For  the  space  of  about  a  ceif 
tury  they  acknowledged  the  sway,  and  continued  to  contribute  like  loyal 
subjects  to  the  support  of  the  British  crown ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
a  plan  of  taxation  was  projected  and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies.  This  attempt  was  the  cause  which  finally  sepa. 
rated  the  two  countries ;  for  the  colonies  with  unexampled  vigour  and 
pertinacity  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  subject  them 
to  obedience.  The  national  existence  of  this  country,  thereifore,  com- 
menced on  the  4lh  of  July,  1776,  such  being  the  date  of  that  celebrated 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  colonies. 

So  rapid  and  unprecedented  has  been  the  rise  of  this  new  nation,  that 
the  great  European  powers  have  already  ranked  her  immediately  after 
themselves  in  the  scale  of  national  importance ;  and  she  la  now  univer. 
sally  attracting  attention  as  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  Republic 
that  exists. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  causes  which  superinduced  the  American 
revolution,  may  not  be  here  improper.  As  early  as  the  year  1C51,  had 
been  passed  in  England,  a  navigation  act,  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  merchandize  ot 
the  English  Plantations  should  be  imported  into  England  in  any  othei 
than  English  ve.s'  also,  that  the  transfer  of  articles  of  domestic  manu 
facture  from  oi  my  to  another  were  prohibited,  particularly  suci 

goods  as  could  >  tained  from  England ;  also,  shortly  after,  was  en 
acted  ancthe.  law  lorbidding  hatters  to  have  more  than  two  apprenlicei 
cr  to  extend  their  business;  forbidding,  also,  the  erection  of  iron  worki 
and  1*1"  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  sugar 
rum,  "!id  molasses,  without  the  payment  of  exorbitant  duties ;  and  declaring 
to  be  illegal  the  felling  of  pitch  and  white-pine  trees  not  comprehended 
within  the  enclosures. 

Even  so  soon  as  1739,  certain  restless  scheming  English  politicians 
proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  prime-minister,  the  subsequently 
fatal  notion  of  imposing  direct  excises  upon  the  colonies,  for  tne  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue  for  support  of  the  government.  That  profound  and 
sagacious  statesman,  however,  replied,  with  an  ironical  smile, "  I  will  leave 
that  operation  to  someone  of  my  successors,  who  shall  have  more  courage 
than  I,  and  less  regard  for  commerce.  During  my  administration  I  have 
always  thought  it  my  duty  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  American 
colonies ;  and  I  have  done  it.  For,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  if  by  their  trade 
ihey  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  the  end  of  two  years 
full  the  half  that  sum  will  have  entered  British  cofl'ers.  This  is  a  mode 
of  taxing  them  more  conformable  to  their  constitution,  and  to  our  own." 

In  1763,  however,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  found  it  necessiry 
k)  search  out  every  object,  and  every  occupation,  which  was  suBceplibli 
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III  taxe^ii  3f  contributions ;  as  her  public  debt  had  at  tliat  time  increased 
to  the  prodigious  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  sterling, 
oraboutsix  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
Ijrs.  It  was  therefore  thought  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  tax  the 
colonies;  and  George  Grenville,  then  prime-minister,  accordingly  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  parliament,  "That  it  was  proper  to  charge  certain 
stamp  (lulies,  in  the  colonies  and  plantations."  Tiiis  passed  the  house  of 
commons,  March  10th,  1764 ;  but  no  furllicr  action  was  taken  until  the 
year  following. 

.Meanwhile  the  colonies  received  intelligence  of  the  design,  with  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  indignation.  They  considered  it  the  commencement  of  a 
system  of  revenue  which,  if  unresisted,  opened  a  prospect  of  oppression 
boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  Meetings  were  held,  and 
remonstrances  addressed  to  the  king,  and  to  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  agents  were  sent  to  London,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  intended  act 
from  becominff  a  law.  But  ministers  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their 
plan;  the  memorials,  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  resolutions  of  .the 
.\raerlcan  provinces  were  aliice  rejected:  and  the  obnoxious  stamp  act 
passed  in  the  month  of  March,  1765,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  without  opposition  in  the  Lords. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  debate  preceding  the  law,  eloquence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  most  exalted  character  were  exhibited.  Charles  Townsend, 
a  brilliant  orator  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  took  occasion  to  exclaim. 

"These  Americans,  our  own  children,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by 
our  indulgence,  protected  by  our  arms,  until  they  arc  grown  to  a  good  de- 
gree of  strength  and  opulence ;  will  they  now  turn  their  backs  upon  uu, 
and  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  which 
overwhelms  us?" 

Colonel  Barre  caught  the  word^,  and,  with  a  vehemence  becoming  a 
soldier, lusc  and  said: 

'^PlaK.cd  by  your  care !  No !  your  oppression  planted  them  in  America: 
iliey  fled  from  your  tyranny  into  a  then  uncultivated  land,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable, 
andamon|f  others,  to  the  savage  cruelty  ol  the  natives  of  the  country,  a 
people  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  truly  ter- 
rible of  any  people  that  ever  inhabited  God's  earth ;  and  yet  actuated  by 
principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  these  hardsiiips  with  pleas- 
ure, compared  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the 
hands  of  those  that  should  have  been  their  friends. 

"  They  nourithed  by  your  indulgence !  They  grew  by  your  neglect :  as  soon 
as  yon  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  by  sending  per- 
sons to  rule  over  them,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  w  ere,  perhaps, 
the  deputies  of  the  deputies  of  some  members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy 
out  their  liberty,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them: 
inen,  whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasions,  hail  caused  the  blood  of  tiiese 
sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them  ;  men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats 
of  justice,  some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  foreign 
countries,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  of  their  own, 

"TAry  protected  by  your  arms !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your 
ileftiice ;  have  exerted  tlieir  valour  amid  their  constant  and  laborious  in- 
(iu5lr\,  fur  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontiers  were  drenched  in 
bloud,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  for  your  enlargement  the  little  savings 
oflliun  frugality  and  the  fruits  of  their  toils.  And  believe  me,  remember,  I 
this  day  told  you  so,  that  the  same  spirit  which  actuated  lliiit  people  at 
iirsi,  will  continue  with  them  still." 

When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  av;t  reached  America,  a  burst  o»' 
resentment  was  everywhere  manifested.     In  Boston  and  in  Pliiladelphia 
ilie  bells  were  muffleil  and  rung  a  funeral  peal ;  in  New- York  the  act  was 
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carried  through  the  streotsi  with  a  death's  head  affixed  to  it,  and  styled 
"The  folly  of  Kngland  and  the  ruin  of  America."  In  Portsmouth,  a  cof- 
fin, inscribed  with  the  word  '*  Liberty,"  in  large  letters,  was  carried  to 
the  grave  with  much  ceremony;  minute  guns  being  fired  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  procession,  and  an  oration  in  favour  ofthe  deceased  delivered 
at  the  place  of  interment.  The  stamped  paper  was  in  many  places  seized 
and  destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  those  who  sided  with  the  government 
plundered.  The  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  doctrine 
openly  avowed,  that  England  had  no  right  to  tax  America.  It  was  main- 
tained, as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  were 
inseparable ;  and  as  the  American  colonies  were  not  represented  in  tiie 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  ihe  act  complained  of  was  every  way  lepre- 
hensiblc,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional. 

On  the  night  the  bill  was  passed,  Doctor  Franklin,  who  was  then  in 
London*  wrote  to  Charles  Thompson,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  conli- 
'  nental  Congress,  "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  now 
light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  To  which  Mr.  Thompson 
aiswercd,  " De  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort ;' 
Thus  predicting,  as  it  were,  the  convulsions  about  to  follow. 

The  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  was  so  spirited  and  universal,  that  par- 
liament had  only  the  alternative  to  compel  submission  or  repeal  the  law. 
Accordingly,  on  the  22d  February,  1766,  General  Conway  introduced  a 
motion  in  the  house  of  commons  for  Its  repeal.  Great  excitement  was 
exhibited  on  the  occasion ;  but  a  division  of  the  house  being  at  len<;th 
called  for,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  vote  stood  as  follows:  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  voices  against  tlie  motion,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  favour  of  it :  so  the  obnoxious  bill  was  repealed. 

As  a  salvo  to  the  wounded  honour  of  the  ministerial  party,  a  declar- 
atory act  was  passed  at  the  same  lime,  more  hostile  to  the  American 
rights  than  anything  which  had  preceded  it.  The  language  of  the  enact- 
ment was,  "That  parliament  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  power  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

Nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  on  the  repeal  of  the  act  was 
sincere  and  general.  But  they  mistook  entirely  the  spirit  and  determina- 
of  the  ministry ;  for,  in  1767,  a  bill  was  passed  imposing  a  duty  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  colonies  on  glass,  paper,  paints,  and  tea.  Again  the  fire  of 
opposition  and  alarm,  which  had  been  partially  smothered  by  the  previous 
action  of  parliament,  broke  forth  anew ;  again  associations  were  formed 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  British  goods;  and  meetings  called  to  resolve, 
[U'tition,  and  remonstrate.  Parliament  presently  suspended  the  action  uf 
tins  law  also,  except  upon  the  single  article  of  tea,  upon  which  a  merely 
nominal  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  was  demanded.  The  non-importa- 
tion recommendations  of  meetings  and  associations  to  suspend  the  pur- 
chase of  tea,  had  been  so  strictly  complied  with,  that  but  little  had  Inca 
brought  into  the  country.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  vast  qnantiiy, 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds,  had  accumulated  upon  the  hands  of  the  Ivisi 
India  Company.  For  their  relief,  the  parliament  now  authorized  tliuinni 
export  this  tea  into  any  part  of  the  world,  free  of  duty.  By  this  regula- 
tion, tea  would  come  cheaper  to  the  colonies  than  before  it  had  been  made 
a  source  of  revenue — parliament  having,  in  1767,  reduced  the  duty  oa  ii 
to  three  pence  a  pound. 

Confident  of  now  finding  a  market  for  iheir  tea  in  America,  the  Kasi 
India  Company  freighted  several  ships  with  that  article  for  the  different 
colonies,  and  appointed  agents  to  dispose  of  it.  On  the  arrival  of  this  tea, 
however,  the  determination  of  the  colonists  was  formed — they  would  not 
pay  even  three  pence  by  way  of  duty.  The  consequence  was,  tiiat  cargoes 
of  lea,  tent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  returned  without  being 
entered  at  the  custom  house  ;  and  those  sent  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, were  stored,  but  not  ofi'ered  for  sale. 
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In  Massachusetts,  a  difTcrent  Title  awaited  it.  Upon  its  Arrival,  the  in- 
liabitauis  endeavoured  to  procure  its  return,  but  this  being  impracticable, 
ihe  tea  having  been  consigned  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  royal 
governor,  Hutchinson,  they  resolved  to  destroy  it.  Accordingjly,  &  num- 
brr  of  persons,  dressed  like  Indians,  repaired  to  the  ships,  and  discharged 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  into  the  water,  without,  how- 
ever, doing  any  other  damage. 

Iiilellisence  of  these  proceedings  was,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1774,  com- 
nuniicated  in  a  message  from  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 
The  excitement  was  pecularly  strong.  In  the  spirit  of  revenge  against 
Massachusetts,  and  particularly  against  Boston,  which  was  considered  as 
ihe  chief  seat  of  rebellion,  a  bill  was  brought  forward,  called  the  "I3o8ton 
port  bill,"  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  precluded  from  the  privilege 
of  landing  and  discharging,  or  of  loading  and  shipping  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise. 

A  second  bill,  which  passed  at  this  time,  essentially  altered  the  charter 
of  the  province,  making  the  appointment  of  the  council,  justices,  &c.,  de- 
pendent upon  tlie  crown,  or  its  agent.  A  third  soon  followed,  authorizing 
and  directing  the  governor  to  send  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any 
other  capital  offence,  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial. 

Karly  the  next  year,  January  7th,  1775,  Lord  Chatham,  IVIr.  Pitt,  after 
along  retirement,  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  in'roduced 
a  mcilialury  bill,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  settle  the  troubles  in  Amer- 
ica. But  the  efforts  of  this  venerable  and  peacemaking  man  wholly  failed, 
the  bill  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-four  to  thirty-two,  without 
even  the  compliment  of  lying  on  the  table. 

The  crisis,  therefore,  had  arrived ;  and  the  signal  of  war  being  given, 
the  blood  shed  at  Lexington  opened  the  scene.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  as  follows ;  General  Gage,  the  king's  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, learning  that  a  quantity  of  military  stores  had  been  deposited 
by  the  provincials  at  Concord,  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  detached  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith,  and  Major  Pitcairn,  with  eight  hundred  grenadiers 
to  seize  them.  It  is  said,  also,  that  another  and  more  important  object  of 
the  same  expedition  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  persons  of  two  dis- 
liiiguislicd  leaders  of  the  patriots,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams. 
They  receiving  timely  intimation  of  tlie  design  through  the  means  of  Dr. 
Warren,  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom,  who  afterwards  fell  on  Bunker's  Hill, 
iliey  made  their  escape.  When  the  detacliment  arrived  at  Lexington,  a 
small  town  lying  in  tiieir  course,  they  found  a  body  of  militia,  numbering 
about  seventy,  under  arms.  Major  Pitcairn,  riding  up  to  them,  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Disperse,  disperse,  you  rebels ;  throw  down  your  arms  and 
liispursc."  The  sturdy  yeomanry  not  immediately  obeying  his  orders,  he 
approached  nearer,  discharged  his  pistol,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire. 
The  result  is  known.  They  succeeded  in  destroying  the  stores,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire  witii  tlie  loss  of  273  men,  while  the  loss  on  the 
sileof  the  colonist:!  only  amounted  to  81. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  being  in  session  at  this  time, 
lespatchcd  a  minute  account  of  the  affair  at  Lexington,  to  Great  Britain, 
wilii  depositions  to  prove  that  the  British  troops  were  the  aggressors.  In 
conclusion,  they  used  this  emphatic  language;  "Appealing  to  heaven  for 
lilt- justice  of  our  cause,  we  determine  to  die,  or  be  free" 

While  these  things  were  passing  within  and  about  Boston,  the  other 
jiroviiices  were  making  their  preparations  for  war  with  extreme  activity. 
The  city  of  New  York  itself,  in  which  the  English  had  more  friends  than 
111  any  other  on  the  continent,  and  which  hitherto  had  manifested  so  much 
reserve,  at  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  was  seized  with  a 
violent  emotion,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  other  col 
niiies.    The  inhabitants  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  general  Congress 
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with  the  determination  to  persist  iit  tiicm  until  tiie  entire  re-cstabliahment 
of  constitutional  laws.  They  drew  un  an  energetic  address  to  tlio  comi  ion 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  which  had  shown  itself  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies;  they  declared,  that  all  the  calamities  in  the  (rain 
of  civil  war,  could  not  constrain  the  Americans  to  bend  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  such  was  the  universal  sentiment,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Georgia;  they  conjured  the  city  of  London  to  exert  all  its  endeavour 
to  restore  peace  between  the  two  parts  of  the  empire;  but  as  to  them 
selves,  they  protested  their  determin '(ion  no  longer  lu  endure  tyranny,' 
The  second  continental  Congress  niut  at  Philadelphia  on  the  lOih  May 
1775,  and  as  war  had  now  actually  commenced,  it  became  necessary  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  person  to  conduct  it.  The  one  unanimously  seleiied 
by  Congress  was  Georok  Washimoton,  a  member  of  their  body,  from  Vir- 
ginia.  General  Washington,  in  his  reply  to  the  president  of  Congress,  who 
announced  to  him  his  appointment,  after  consenting  to  enter  upon  the  mo- 
mentous duty  assigned  him,  added ;  "As  to  pay.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
the  Congress,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  lo 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact 
account  of  my  expenses.  These  I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that 
is  all  I  desire."  A  special  commission  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
him,  as  commandcr-in-ehicf  of  the  American  forces ;  en  presenting  it,  Con- 
gress unanimously  adopted  this  resolution:  "That  they  would  maintain 
and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to  hiai  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty."  Following  his  appointment,  was  that  of  four  ma- 
jor-generals, Arlemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel 
Putnam ;   and  eight  brigadier-generals,  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Mont- 

Somery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas, 
ohn  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  table  of  the  time  and  order 
of  the  principal  battles  which  led  to  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  from 
their  mother  country,  together  with  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  either  force,  with  their  respective  losses.  The  war  commenced,  as 
we  have  said,  with  the  battle  of 

Lkxisqto.n,  April  10,  177.5;  British,  Major  Pitcaim,  loss  273;  American  yooraaiin-, 

loES  Si. 
BoNKER  Hill,  June  17,  1775;  British,  Lord  IIowo,  loss  1054;  American,  Col.  Pres- 

cott,  loss  453. 
Flatbush,  Aug.  12,  1776;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss  400;  American,  I'utuam  aiij 

Sullivan,  loss  2000. 
White  Plains,  Oct.  28,  1766;  British,  Lonl  Howe,  loss  300  to  400;  American, 

General  Washinpton,  loss  300  to  400. 
Thenton,  Dec.  25, 1776 ;  British,  General  Raid;  loss  1000 ;  American,  General  Wdi- 

ington,  loss  9. 
Princetox,  Jan.  3,  1777;  British,  General  Mawhood,  loss  400 ;  American,  General 

Washington,  loss  100. 
HuuBARDSTON,  Aug.  7,  1?//  ;  British,  General  Kriizor  and  Baruu  RuiJeBel,  looS  130; 

American,  Cols.  Francis  and  Warner,  loss  800. 
BE.«iNiNaT0N,  Aug.  16,   1777;    British,  Gcnernls  Bauni   and  Breyman,  los<  000; 

American,  General  Stark,  loss  100. 
Bkandtwine,  Sept.  11,  1777;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss  500;  American,  General 

Washington,  loss  1200. 
Stillwater,  Sept.  17,  1777;  British,  General  Burgoyne,  loss  600;  Americau,  Ge::- 

era!  Gates,  loss  350. 
Germantow.v,  Oct.   4,1777;  British,  General  Grey  and  Col.  Musgrave,  loss  GOO; 

American,  General  Washington,  loss  1200. 
Saratoga.  Oct.  17,  1777 ;  British,  General  Burgoyne,  sorrcndercd  5752  men,  iii- 

entire  army,  to  General  Gates. 
Red  Hook,  Oct.  22, 1777;  British,  Count  Donop,  loss  500;  American,  Col.  Greeni', 

loss  32. 
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M3NM0UT1I,  Juno  25,  1778;  Dritisli,  General  Clinton,  loss  400 1  American,  General 
VViialiin^'ton,  Iohs  130. 

Bhodi;  Island,  Aug.  29,  1778;  Dritisli,  General  Tigott, loss  200;  American,  General 
SuUivun,  loss  211. 

Briar  Crkek,  March  30,  177!) ;  Dritiuli,  General  Provost,  losg  13 ;  AmeriLdu,  Gen- 
eral AhIi,  loss  400. 

BioNT  ToiNT,  .July  15,  177!),  Uritish,  General  .Idhnson,  loss  COO;  American,  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  loss  100. 

Camden,  Aug.  10,1780;  Uritish,  Lord  Cornwallis,  loss  375;  American,  General 
Gates,  loss  610. 

Kixo'i  Mountain,  Oct.  1,1780;  Uritish,  Mujor  Ferguson,  loss 950;  American,  Cola. 
Cleveland,  Campbell,  and  Shelby,  loss  96. 

CowPENS,  Jan.  17,  1781 ;  British,  Col.  Tarletun,  loss  800;  American,  Col.  Morcan. 
loss  72. 

Gciwono  CoimT-Hoi'SE,  March  15, 1701 ;  nritish,  Lord  Cornwallis,  loss  523;  Amer 
ican,  Ooiioral  Greeno,  loss  400. 

Hobkirk's  Hit.t.,  April  25,  1781 ;  British,  Lord  Rawdon,  loss  300  to  400  ;  American. 
General  Greene,  loss  300  to  400. 

EoTAW  Springs,  Sent.  8,  1781;  British,  General  Stewart,  loss  1000;  American, 
General  Greene,  loss  550. 

VoRKTowN  Oct.  19,  1783;  British,  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  7073  men,  bis  en- 
tire army,  to  General  Washington. 

This  last  surrender  was  the  final  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  struggle  to  the  Americans,  estimated  in  round 
numbers,  was  $135,191,700.  The  occasion  of  peace,  as  may  be  well  ina- 
ajined,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  country  with  the  most  fervent  de- 
monstrations of  joy;  and  General  Washington,  the  American  Fabius, 
who  had  with  such  signal  ability  conducted  this  great  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  was  unanimously  called  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace,  acknowlcdgingf  the  independence  of  the 
I'nited  Stales,  were  signed  in  Paris,  Nov.  30th,  1782,  by  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  September  30th,  1783.  The 
confederation  of  the  states,  which  in  time  of  the  wnr  had  given  to  the  re- 
solves of  Congress  the  force  of  law,  now  that  in  danger  was  passed, 
evinced  that  its  power  was  inadequate  to  all  the  ^ii  poses  of  an  efficient 
government.  It  could  neither  meet  the  claims  agaii  it  the  United  States, 
provide  for  the  public  debt,  raise  a  revenue,  or  harmonize  the  jarring  in- 
terests of  the  states.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  which  attended  th3  fonna- 
lioa  of  this  new  government,  it  is  said,  though  different  in  kind  were 
scarcely  less  than  those  of  achieving  its  independence.  But  by  a  happy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  a  Constitution  was  at  length  formed  and 
ratified,  which  has  eflfectually  secured  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  stands  as  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of 
the  revolution,  and  a  model  for  other  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom. 

The  Constitution  is  here  appended. 


I? 


CONSTITUTION    OP   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Articlc  I. 

Sec.  7.— All  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a  con- 
ess  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of 


representatives. 

Sic.II.—l.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  tlie  several  states  ;  and 
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the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  quuliflcalions  reqiilsito  for  dec 
tors  of  the  most  niimrroua  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall  not  have  attainod  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  Uuiiei] 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  bo  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  ilia 
several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accoriHnir  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  sliall  be  determined  by  adding'  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons, 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  tlie  fiut 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  ten  years  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  tiiirly  thousand, 
but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until  siicli  enii! 
meration  shall  be  made  tlic  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  cntitliMl  to 
choose  three  ;  Massachusetts  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  P|;in- 
tations  one  ;  Connecticut  five;  New- York  six  ;  New  Jersey  four;  Penn. 
Bvlvania  eight ;  Delaware  one ;  Maryland  six ;  Virginia  ten ;  North-Car- 
olina five;  South-Carolina  five;  and  Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacanciei  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
ofificers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  in>pcachment. 

Sec,  III, — 1.  The  senate  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ; 
and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

'2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 
that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any 
•tate,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  liie 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  l^  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
ahall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  is 
chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the 
senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  ofllcers,  and  also  a  president 
pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exer- 
cise the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmalion. 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief-justice  shall 
preside ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to 
removal  from  oflftce,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  ofhce  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  aiid  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Stc.  IV.— \.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
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jetiiloH  and  rcprcHcntRtivcs,  iliall  bo  prescribed  in  each  state,  by  the  1« 
gislalure  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law  make  or  al- 
ter such  rcRulations,  except  as  to  th«)  places  of  choosing  senators. 

'J,  Thd  ('ongrcss  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year;  and  suc^t 
mectiiiif  Bliall  h()  on  the  first  Monday  in  IJeccinbor,  unless  they  shall  by 
liw  appoint  a  diHerent  day. 

Sec.  v.— I.  Kiicli  house  shall  be  judge  of  tlio  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members ;  and  a  majority  of  eatih  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  ilay>  nnd  may  bo  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
ineinbi'rs,  in  such  manner,  ami  under  such  penalties,  as  each  house  may 
provide. 

2.  Kach  liouso  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its 
members  for  disordcrly|beliaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  cf  two-thirda, 
expel  11  member. 

3.  Kiicli  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  re- 
quire secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on 
any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  JDurnal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  coii- 
lentof  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  VI.— \.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  bo  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of^the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  priviliged  from  arrest  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  or  re- 
tumiiiif  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house, 
tbcy  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  oflico  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Stales,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased,  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  liolding  any  ofTice 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  cither  house,  during  his 
connnuance  in  ofTice. 

Sec.  VII.— 1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenues  shall  i)ri<"  i  .ic  in  the  house 
of  representatives;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  <  '  .r  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  oS  re[)ri'sentatives  and 
die  senate,  i-\\:\],  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of 
tiic  United  States  ;  if  he  approves,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  re 
lurn  it  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origina- 
ted, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If,  alter  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  must  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  appro- 
ved by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays ; 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  hiive  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vole,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate  aiul  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment)  sliall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
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States ;  and  before  tlie  same  ilmll  take  clTuct,  shall  be  npprovod  by  lilm 
or,  bting  ilisupproved  by  him,  Hliall  bo  re-nasni'd  by  two-tliinig  of  the 
sciiatu  and  liotiso  of  r«preHonta(iv(>>i,  auuurdiiig  to  tho  rultn  and  liinuu. 
tiooH  prcHcribed  in  tho  face  of  a  bill. 

See.  VIII. — Tho  CoiigrcHS  ahall  have  powor — 

1.  To  lay  nnd  collect  tuxv.n,  diitioH,  imports,  and  excises:  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  coininon  defuiicu  and  ((onoral  warf.ire  uf  t!ii' 
United  Slateo  ;  but  ull  duties,  imposts,  and  exciues  shall  bo  uaifurin 
throughout  the  United  States: 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  tho  United  Slates: 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  amonj^  tho  scvcrul 
states,  and  with  tho  Indian  tribes : 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  iKUuralization,  and  unifurin  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  througliout  the  United  States : 

5.  To  coin  money,  regidato  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures : 

C.  To  provide  for  tho  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securies  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States : 

7.  To  establish  post-ofUces  and  post-roads  : 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing,  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  niventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  thcjr  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries : 

9.  To  constiiuto  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court :  to  define  aiiJ 
punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ofrcnccj 
against  the  law  of  nations : 

10.  To  declare  war,  grai\t  letter.--  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  capture  on  land  and  water  : 

11.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use,  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  : 

12.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy: 

13.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  : 

14.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  tha 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions  : 

15.  To  provide  for  organizing-,  arming  and  disciplining  the  miiilia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  slates  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  miiilia,  according  to  tlie  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress  : 

16.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticularstates,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings : — And 

17.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof. 

Sec. IX. — 1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  anyol 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohib 
ited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceed 
ing  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re 
Quirc  it 
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3,  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  cx-post  facto  law,  nhi\ll  bo  passpe?. 
1.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  hIuiU  Ix;  laiil,  uiiU-hh  in  proportion 
loiho  cpusii.s  or  fiiiinioration  herein  before  (lirecied  to  bi;  t;iken. 

5,  No  tax  or  diitv  hIwiU  be  laid  on  urticlcs  exportiMl  from  any  state. 
jjj, preference  whall  be  ({iven,  by  any  re^jniaiion  of  eouiincree  or  revenue, 
iolhc  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  (ir  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  elear  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

6,  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of 
jpprnpriiiiions  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  or  account  of  tho 
reeei|jl!i  ami  expenditures  of  all  publi..;  money,  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

7,  No  title  of  nobiliUr  shall  bo  granted  by  tho  United  States;  and  no 
persons  holding  any  omco  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  tho 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  ollice  or  title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

S(C.  A'.— 1.  No  slate  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera 
tjflii;  uraiil  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  cred- 
it; make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

i.  No  stale  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  inposts  or 
dutieioa  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  bo  absolutely  necessary 
forexrcutiiig  its  inspectmn  laws;  and  the  nett  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  tho 
Iria'ury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  tho 
revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  m  time 
ofpcair,  enter  into  any  agreement  orconipact  with  another  state,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  hot  admit  delay. 

Article  II. 

Sic.  7—1.  The  executive  power  "liall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  tho 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
k  elecleil  as  follows  : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  h  f^islature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
md  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  Congress ;— but 
iio  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  (Aniuilled.    See  Amendments,  Art  \'i.] 

\.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elector,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the  samo 
Jiroughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  perron,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  tlie  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  bo  eligible  to 
ilieoficc  of  president ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president ;  and  the  Congress 
may  hy  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity, both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  di»> 
ability  be  removed  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 
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7.  The  president  shall  at  stated  times  receive,  for  his  services,  a  com- 
pensation, which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  tlie 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected ;  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  Stales  or  any 
of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  fol. 
lowing  oath  or  afTiirmation. 

9.  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  states  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  II — 1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  stales 
when  called  into  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon  for  offen- 
ces against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  Slates, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  wiiich 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  liave  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  III. — 1.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration, 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers  ;  he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  and  shall  commission  all  the  ofTicers  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  IV. — 1.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con 
fiction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Articlic  III. 

Sec.  I. — 1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  sla- 
ted times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  h^ 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  II. — 1 .  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  cquitj 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  alfcct 
ing  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  Uiiiiei' 
StatCH  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  slates, 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  uiukr  grants  of 
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different  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

3,  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
iJs,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction.  In  "U  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court,  shall  have  app  Hate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
viih  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Oongress  may 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall 
have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  slate,  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed. 

Jec.  ///.— 1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 
open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason  j 
but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Articlk  IV. 

Sec.  l.—l.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  state,  to  the  pub- 
lic acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  stale.  And  the 
Congress  may, by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

S(c.  II.— I.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  eiititled  to  all  priviliges 
jnd  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2,  A  person  charged  in  any  stale  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  de 
mand  of  the  executive  authority  of  tlie  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  de- 
hvered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  slate,  under  the  laws  there- 
of, escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour ;  but  shall  be  delivered 
lip,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Sec,  III.— I.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
union;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  stale,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
states,  or  parts  of  slates,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
stales  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2,  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  par- 
ticular state. 

Sec.  //.—The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  (when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence. 

Article  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  nu- 
cessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution  ;  or,  on  the  ai»- 
plication  of  the  legislatures  of  Iwo-ihirds  of  the  several  slaii'^  vimll  call  a 
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convention  for  proposinj  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valii* 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratifipH 
by  the  legislatures  of  three- fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  othermndn 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aiil 
eight,  shall,  in  any  manner,  affect  the  first  and  fourth  "laiises  in  the  nuuK 
section  of  the  first  article  ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 


lion 


Abticlb  VI. 
1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  acjon 
in  of  ihis  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  imdei 
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this  Constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  whicli  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  sli;ill  be  miide 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  the  suprenui  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby  ;  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  elate  to  the  contrary  notwiihstandinsj. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mom- 
bers  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  executive  and  judicial  officers 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oaih  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution  ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office,  or  public  trust,  under  the  Uni- 
ica  States. 

Article  VII. 

The  ratification  of  ,the  convention  of  nine  stales  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  slates  so  ratifying 
the  same. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PreA 

William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II. 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  yio 
lated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  hut  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  afRrmatioh,  and  particularly  describing  the  placer  lobe  searched, 
und  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
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No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
trime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
,fivice,in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger  ;  nor  shall  any  person  bo  subject, 
[or  tiie  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  lirnb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
(pecdy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  stale  and  district 
vvlierein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour  ;  and  to 
have  liie  assistance  of  counsel  for  the  defence. 

Article  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact 
Iriedbya  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examiiied  in  any  court  of  the  United 
Slaieil  tlian  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VlII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  no» 
trucl  and  unusual  punishments  indicted. 

Article  IX. 

Tiie  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
iiraed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  ref  pectively,  or  to 
the  people. 

Article  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  "ct  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one 
of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  state. 

Article  XII. 

1.  Tlie  electors  sliall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  in- 
khitaiit  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  theii 
bllols  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  vice-president ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president, 
and  of  llie  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected to4he  president  of  the  senate  ;  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in 
llie  presence  of.  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  hW  the 
<ertificates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the 
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greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  i[ 
no  one  has  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  num. 
hers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president 
But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  slates,  the  rep' 
resentation  from  each  state  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  slates,  anda 
majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  liouse 
of  representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  tlie  riglit  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  Ail. 
lowing,  then  tiio  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
the  death,  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president. 

2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president, 
shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice. 
president ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president 
•hall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIII. 

If  any  citizen  of  tlie  United  States  shall  accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retain 
any  title  of  nobility,  or  honour,  or  shall,  without  Ihe  consent  of  Congress, 
accept  and  retain  any  present,  pension,  office,  or  emolument  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  emperor,  king,  prince,  or  foreign  power,  sucli  person 
shall  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  incapable  oi 
holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  them  or  either  of  them. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION  OF  OOVERNMENT. 


On  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787,  delegates  from  the  scvernl  states 
assembled  at  Piiiladelphia,  for  tlie  purpose  of  forming  a  Coiislilnlion 
for  the  United  Slates.  The  preceding  instrument  was  adopted  (being 
mainly  the  production  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia),  and  senl  to  the 
several  stattis  for  their  approval.  After  a  due  consideration  by  tiie  stale 
conventions,  it  was  finally  adopted  by  them  all ;  and  the  Congress  of  July, 

1788,  in  conclusion,  fully  ratified  it.    On  the  first  Wednesday  of  January, 

1789,  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  were  appointed ;  ar.d  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  February,  1780,  George  Washington, 'S'irst  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  was  unanimously 
chosen  president,  and  John  Adams,  vice-president.  General  Wiishint'lon 
was  inaugurated  as  first  president  of  the  Union  on  the  30lh  of  April,  1T80, 
in  the  open  gallery  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  in  New- York,  where  the  Cus- 
tom House  r.ow  stands.  And  perhaps  there  never  was  a  warmer  response 
from  any  multitude,  than  that  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony with,  "  Long  live  George  Washington  !"  And  now,  after  an  experi- 
ment of  more  than  half  a  century,  after  having  seen  how  completely  ilii? 
Constitution  secures  all  the  purposes  of  a  good  government,  and  at  how 
cheap  a  rate,  the  fear  and  trembling  which  marked  its  comineiicenirntare 
exchanged  for  steadfast  confidence  and  unbounded  hope  :  it  stands  like  i 
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light-house  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  liberty,  to  direct  the  political  voya 
jer  ill  his  perilous  course  to  the  port  of  freedom. 

In  despite  of  the  prognostications  of  enemies  of  freedom  abroad,  and 
lh°  fears  of  the  weak-hearted  at  home,  the  entire  eight  years  of  Washing- 
ion's  administration  of  the  government  passed  away  without  his  once  as- 
suming tlic  exercise  of  any  authority  which  might  be  termed  unconstitu- 
iional."  Hf  betrayed  no  disposition  to  tyrannize,  no  latent  desire  to  elevate 
liiinself  or  family  unduly  in  the  land ;  his  enemies  he  pursued  not ;  and 
ilicy  looked  in  vain  to  the  last,  who  sought  in  him  the  slightest  aspiration 
for  any  regal  power.  Nor  wore  his  capabilities  in  council  less  distin* 
.iiiished  for  discernment  and  propriety,  than  in  the  field :  and  the  men  he 
at  first  drew  around  him  as  advisers,  who  were  subsequently  confirmed 
as  his  cabinet,  aflforded  a  new  evidence  of  his  singularly  admirable  insight 
into  human  character,  as  well,  also,  as  that  the  land  was  even  then  rich 
in  the  most  glorious  of  all  materiel  whereof  to  form  a  nation's  government, 
1,  f,,  able  and  honest  men. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  his  Secretary  of  State;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  General  11.  Knox, 
of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War;  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts, 
Post-Master  General ;  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General; 
and  John  Jay,  of  New- York,  at  the  head  of  the  Judicial  department.    The 
Associate  Justices,  United  States' Supreme  Court,  were  John  Uuiledgc,  of 
Jonih  Carolina ;   James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania;  William  Cushing,  of 
Massaehusetts ;  Robert  Harrison,  of  Maryland;  and  John  Blair,  of  Virgi- 
nia.  Hefore  the  close  of  Washington's  second  term,  the  chief  oflicers  ol 
Ms  government  were  changed,  the  following  names  being  substituted: 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Pennsylvania,  Sp'-"tary  of  Slate  ;  Oliver  Wolcott, 
of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  James  M'Henry,  of  Maryland, 
Sfcretary  of  War :  Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  Post-Master  General, 
Charles  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General;   and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  ol 
Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary. 
The  American  people  having  thus,  by  an  energetic  though  long  and 
bloody  struggle,  thrown  olf  all  allegiance  and  achieved  for  themselves 
indepcnilence  and  an  honourable  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
have  since  continued  to  grow  and  flourish.     Very  few  evcMits  have  oc 
med  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Republic ;  perhaps  the  first  of  any 
note,  was  an  outbreak  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  whicl  for  a  short 
liine  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  a  civil  war.    One  Paniel  Shays, 
3  person  of  ?jnie  energy,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  collected  to- 
jaher  not  less  than  two  thousand  men,  who  demanded  that  the  collection 
iif  debts  should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  legislature  should  authorize  the 
emission  of  paper  money  for  general  circulation.     Two  bodies  of  militia, 
drawn  from  those  parts  where  the  disaflfection  did  not  prevail,  were  im- 
mediately despatched  against  them,  one  under  the  command  of  General 
Lincoln,  the  other  of  General  Shepard.     The  rebels  were  easily  dispersed ; 
and  afterwards  abandoning  their  seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  proffered 
iiidomnity  of  the  government. 
The  next  occurrence  of  a  rebellious  nature  which  look  place,  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  levying  taxes  for  the  support  of  government.     A 
inly  had  been  imposed  upon  spirilP  distilled  within  the  couniry,  which 
was  bearing  heavily  upon  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania.     The 
leaders  of  the  disalfected  in  consequence  called  a  public  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  September,  1791,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  was  very  largely  attended. 
iiesoluiioiis  were  passed  at  this  meeting,  declaring  all  excise  taxes  hos- 
tile to  liberty,  and  denouncing  all  such  officers  as  might  be  appointed  to 
-nllect  them ;  great  exertions  were  made  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
any  who  should  willingly  pay,  and  to  encourage  resistance  to  the  laws  ; 
"uinmitlces  of  corresponaence  were  also  appointed  to  give  unity  of  8Vi« 
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tern  to  their  meaaurcs,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  associates 
subsequently  otlicr  meetings  were  held  at  which  similar  resolutions  wtrn 
adopted.     A  pro(!liimation  of  the  president  exhorting  all  persons  to  desist 
from  illegal  combinations,  and  calling  upon  the  magistrates  to  execute 
the  laws,  was  disregarded ;  tiie  marshal  of  the  state,  while  servini;  pro 
cesses  upon  delinquents  and  offenders,  was  resisted  and  fired  upon    ili, 
inspector  of  the  revenue,  dreading  the  indignation  of  tiie  populacepru 
cured  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  guard  his  house,  and  they  were  attaekt, 
by  a  numerous  Ijody  of  insurgents,  who,  after  setting  fire  to  several  con 
tiguous  buildings,  obljired  llio  soldiers  to  leave  the  house  and  deliver  iliem 
selves  up;  several  individuals  zealous  in  supporting  the  government  wen 
ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  compelled  to  obey.  The  etf^'ctive  streni'ih 
of  the  insurgents  was  computed  at  seven  thousand  men— and  an  intcnlmii 
was  openly  showed  of  forcibly  resisting  the  general  government  with 
the  view  of  extorting  a  repeal  of  the  oft'ensivc  laws. 

The  president,  conceiving  himself  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oblii-a 
tions,  "  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  of  Penn.sylvania,  and  the  adjacent  states,  to  suppress 
this  insurrection.  In  the  autunui  of  1794,  fifteen  thousand  were  detached 
and  being  placed  under  the  connnand  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia,  were 
marched  into  the  disaffected  counties.  The  strength  of  this  army  rcii- 
dering  resistance  desperate,  none  was  olTered,  and  no  blood  was  shed.  A 
few  of  the  most  active  leaders  were  seized,  and  detained  for  legal  prose- 
cution. The  great  body  of  the  insurgents  on  submission  were  pardoneJ 
as  were  also  the  leaders,  after  their  trial  and  conviction  of  treason.  The 
government  acquired  the  respect  of  the  people  by  this  exertion  of  iij 
force,  and  their  aff"oction,  by  this  display  of  its  lenity. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Washington's  administration, 
he  strongly  recommended  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  some  efreetuai 
measures  for  establishing  the  ,)ul)lic  credit.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  w 
able  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury,  proposed  a  plan  for  the  oliject. 
He  estimated  the  public  debt  to  be  at  that  time  about  fifty-four  millions  o( 
dollars:  twelve  millions  were  due  to  France  and  Holland — and  the  bal- 
ance had  been  contracted  for  by  the  several  slates  in  the  course  of  t!:« 
war,  for  its  support.  These  debts,  he  proposed,  should  all  be  assumed  I7 
the  general  government,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  men- 
sure  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  republican  party.  It  was  contended  that 
men  had  taken  advantage  of  the  low  state  of  public  credit,  and  bought 
up  for  a  small  price,  certificates  of  security  against  the  government,  and 
that  the  present  holders  were  not  justly  entitled  to  receive  more  than  they 
had  paid.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  government  originally  pro- 
mised to  pay  the  whole,  and  the  reason  why  these  securities  had  depre- 
ciated, was  owing  to  its  not  having  exactly  fulfdled  this  promise;  and 
now,  to  preserve  the  public  faith,  the  whole  must  be  paid.  Further,  ii 
was  asserted  that,  for  the  general  government  to  assume  the  debts  of  the 
several  state  governments,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  :  but  this  objection  was  ably  answered,  and  after  some  aebate,  the 
plan  was  in  the  main  adopted. 

Another  financial  measure  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  soon  at- 
traded  much  attention  and  dispute.  Through  his  means  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  for  establishing  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  This  was  violently  opposed  by  the  republican  party. 
It  was  contended  that  banks  were  unnecessary,  and  that  by  the  (M)nstitii 
tion.  Congress  was  not  vested  with  the  competent  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank.  After  a  debate  of  great  length,  however,  the  bill  was 
passed,  by  a  majr)rity  of  nineteen  votes.  Washington  was  now  clamo- 
rously called  upon  to  crush  "the  monster"  by  the  power  of  bis  veto; 
but  he  'I'ose  rather  to  require  from  the  heads  of  departments  their  differ- 
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flit  opinions  on  the  subject,  in  writing.  Mr.  JcfTcrson,  Siicrctary  of  State, 
and  Mr-  K!iii'lol|)h,  Atloniey  (Jeneral,  c(iiisidi'r(Ml  the  bill  as  ciiliiTly  uii- 
constitutiiiiial :  while  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  oilier  hand,  maintained  liic 
opno.-iite  o[iiiii()ii  witli  great  ability  and  decision.  After  •.vrigliiiig  then 
o'lMiioii.-*,  ;md  examiiiiii!.c  llie  .subject  in  all  its  relati  mis,  Wiishingloii  he 
i.;',iiu;  salislicd  of  the  the  utility  of  the  bill,  and  aceordin^iiy  gave  it  the 
i.iiiction  of  his  name.  Tiie  charier  of  this,  the  lirst  United  .Slates'  Hank. 
(Xi.iidi'd  to  llie  lib  of  May,  1811. 

Ill  iTiH).  a  terinin.'ilioii  was  jnit  to  the  war  wiiicli  for  several  years  had 

f.i'ed  liciwi'in  the  ("reek  Indians  and  the  .state  of  (Jeorgia.     I'acidc  ovcr- 

liiri'S  wtic  also  iii.ade  to  the  liostijt;   trilies  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 

Siiiito  and  Wabash.     Tiiesc  being  rejected,  an  army  of  fourteen  liuii  Ired 

raen.c'iiinniaiiiled  iiy  (ieiieral  ilarmer,  was  despatched  against  them.     Two 

battles  were  fought  near  ("liilieiiilie,  Ohio,  between  successive  (h'laeli- 

inents  from  this  army  and  the  Indians,  in  which  the  latter  were  vietorim:s. 

Kiiilioldciud  by  these  successes,  they  made  niori!  vigorous  attacks  on  the 

froiilier  settlements,  which  sullered   all  the  distressing  calamities  of  an 

liiiliainv;ir.     Additional  troops  were  raised,  and  the  command  given  to 

Gi'iieral  ."^i.  Clair.     With  near  two  iliousand  men  hi^  marched,  in  October, 

iiilolhe  wilderness.     Ity  desertion  and  detaelimeiils,  this  force  was  re- 

liKi'il  to  fiHirtecn  himdred.     On  the  third  of  .November,  they  encamped 

a  few  nubs  from  the  villages   on  the   Miami,  inteiiiling  to  remain  there 

until  joined  by  those  who  were  absent.     Hot  before  .siimiso  ii(!Xt  morning, 

lift  aftir  the  troops  were  dismissed  from  parade,  they  were  attacked  un- 

Ixpeetedlv  by  the  !ii<lians.     The  new  levies,  who  were  in  front,  fell  back 

1:1  cotifiisiiMi  upon  tlu'  regular;!.     These,  who  had  been  hastily  formed, 

nori' tltnnen  into  disorder.     They,  however,  with   ureal   intrepidity,  ad- 

.atKediiiio  the    midst  of  the  enemy,  who  retired   from  covi-rt  to  covert, 

keeiung  always  beyond  reach,  and  again  retiiriiiiig  as  soon  as  the  troops 

were  recalled  from  pursuit.     In  these  charges,  many  brave  and  experienced 

offii'trs  were  killed;  the  loss  of  men  was  also  great,  and  no  j>eriiianent 

impression  was  maile  upon  the  enemy.     .\t   length,   after  a  contest  of 

three  or  four  lioiirs,  (ii-neral  St.  (^lair,  whose  ill  health  disabled  him  Irom 

pcrfurmiiiu'  the  active  duties  of  commander,  determined  10  withdraw  from 

thelielil  tlic  renmant  of  his  troops.     TIk!  instant  the  directions  to  retire 

ttire  i.MVcii.tidisordi'rly  llight  commeneed.     I'orlmialely  for  the  survivors, 

;iu' vietoriiiiis  Indians  were  soon   recalled   from  the  imrsmt  to  the  camp, 

Miheir  avidity  for  plimder ;  and  the  vaiapiisbed  eouliuiieil  their  retreat 

uiimolested  to  the  frontier  setliements.     In  this  battle,  liie  numbers  eii- 

:i!:eii  oil  each  side  were  supposed  to  be  eipial.    Of  the  whites,  the  slaughter 

Ks  beyond  example.     Six  hundred   aii'l  thirty  were  killed  and   missing, 

arJtwo  Iniiidred  and  sixty  were  woiindi  d — a  loss  which  proves  at  once 

t'.i'  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  the  bravery  of  the  assailants.     On  n?- 

cciviiij;  inl'onualion  of  tliis  disaster,  Cung'ress  resolved  to  prosecute  the 

ivarv.itb  increased  vi'iour.  and  made  pr.ivision  directly  for  angmenting  by 

piihsinuMit  the  military  force  of  the  iiatHMi  to  five  thousand  men. 

In  IT'.H,  was  eoiii|deted  the  first  census  of  the  inliabittmts  of  the  United 
States,  'I'licy  amounted  to  ;!,!)01  .'0,  of  whicli  number  0'j^)fi'>!i  \yere 
iijves.  'i'lie'reveir.Ks  according  10  the  rcfiort  of  the  seiretary  of  the 
treasury,  aiiiouiited  to  !?  1,771,01)0,  the  exjiorts  to  about  8U\0(((),IIOO,  and 
tiiipoits  to  about  ;*-JO,ono.O()ft.  A  great  improvement  in  the  circumstances 
01'  Ihept'ople  began  at  this  period  to  be  visible.  The  estidilisbment  of  a 
tirmand  regular  goveriiinent,  and  confidence  in  the  in-^ii  whom  they  bad 
chiistn  to  administer  it,  pave  an  impulse  to  their  exertions  which  bore 
tliMn  rapidly  forward  in  their  career  of  prosperity. 

lathe  autumn  of  1790,  (Jeneral  Washington  was  again  unanimonsly 
fleeted  president  of  the  American  rcpuldic,  and  in  .March,  171)3,  was  iii- 
liiiotej  inio  oltice.     .Mr.  Adams  was  re-elected  vice-president,  in  opposition 
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to  Ocorgn  Clinton,  of  New-York.  In  the  progress  ol  these  eluniinnj 
but  Utile  piirty  feeling  vvaa  exliibited.  The  repose  of  society  wus  imi  tiie,,' 
disturbed,  as  at  pre.sent — hut  tlic  eitizens  raised  to  posts  of  the  higliosi 
honor  those  whom  liieir  judgments  and  affections  designated  as  the  mosi 
worthy. 

After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  by  tlie  Indians,  in  1791,  (Jeneral  Wnyne 
was  apjiointed  to  eoniniand  the  American  forces.  Tliis  olTicer  takni" 
post  near  the  country  of  the  enemy,  made  assiduous  and  h)n,?-pn)trsctiij 
endeavours  to  negoeiato  a  peace.  Failing  in  this,  he  marched  ;ij;Kiiist 
them,  at  tiie  head  of  three  thousand  men.  On  the  tJOlh  of  Autji.M,  ivjj 
a'l  actioi.  took  place  m  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  Uriti^h  Ki'nisonsoiuhfi 
banks  of  the  Miami.  A  rapid  and  vigorous  charge  roi\seJ  the  nvn^.s 
from  their  coverts,  and  tliey  were  driven  more  than  two  miles  at  ino 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  fled  wuhout  rrncvjiio 
the  combat.  Their  houses  and  cornfields  were  destroyed,  atid  forts  woru 
orected  on  the  sites  of  the  towns  laid  waste.  In  179.5,  a  treaty  was  ro.i- 
eluded  at  <ireenville,  Ohio,  which  was  long  and  faithfully  obuervd,  ;i,,(i 
gave  peace  and  security  to  tlie  frontier  inhabitants ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  already  abundant  population  of  the  eastern  state;^  bi'gaii  to 
spread,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  over  the  fertile  region  northwest  of  the 
Ohio. 

Siundtaneous  witli  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1  "!),'>,  a  treniy 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Americans  was  formed  with  Spain.  That  coim'. 
try  had  from  the  first  regarded  with  especial  coldness  the  hopes  of  the 
republicans  ;  fearing,  perhaps,  lest  the  principles  of  liberty  and  tliedtjirc 
of  independence  should  find  their  way  into  her  contiguous  AiiU'ricaii  pro- 
viiK'cs.  Becoming  at  length  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  the  S|);lIli^h 
government  intimated  its  willingness  then  to  form  a  satisfactory  tnuy 
with  the  United  States,  which  was  accordingly  concluded.  The  ii;ivif:;i. 
tioM  of  the  .Mississippi  river,  which  was  controlled  by  the  proviiiciMij 
Louisiana,  and  was  very  important  to  the  south-western  stales,  had  for- 
merly been  deiiied  them,  and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  disturhaiice  niid 
tlirealened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory.  This  treaty  sei'uroci  toitu' 
I'nited  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  aiul  ihe 
priviletje  of  landing  and  depositing  cargoes  at  New-Orleans.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  a  permanent  peace  was  arranged  with  the  regency  oi 
Algiers,  with  which  state  the  republic  was  previously  at  war,  on  account 
of  its  flagrant  piracies  and  interruptions  of  American  commerce.  'I'luis 
all  dilliculties  were  arrranged,  and  the  star  of  independeiife  again  shone 
brightly  forth  upon  the  world. 

At  tbe  close  of  179G,  the  two  rival  parties  of  the  nation  brought  forwnrl 
their  candidates  for  the  presidency.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusctis,  \vi< 
voted  for  by  the  federalists,  while  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  up- 
held by  the  republicans.  The  contest  was  nearly  equal.  I\Ir.  Aihiins, 
however,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  first  office,  and  Mr.  Jelfersoii,  of  course, 
succeed(!d  to  the  second.  The  cabinet  during  this  administration,  wis 
composed  as  follows:  John  Marshall,  of  V'irginia,  Secretary  of  State; 
Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  l!o!,'i'r 
(iris wold,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  War;  Benjamin  Stoildcrt,  ui 
Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  no  change  was  made  in  the  ciUcPot 
Attorney  General,  or  the  chief  of  the  jjost-olHce department. 

When  this  administration  came  into  power,  it  found  the  n;iti(mMivolvc(! 
in  difficulties  with  France.  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  had  been  sent  by  Wash- 
ington to  adjust  existing  di(Terei,ces  between  the  two  repiililics,  viis  of' 
dered  to  leave  the  (■ouiitry  ;  and  the  American  government  was  smnnficr 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  declaring  war  against  its  aiicirnt  iilly, 
That  country  was  at  the  time  suffering  under  the  nii.sguided  ruM  "f  tin' 
Directory,  which  it  seems  desired  the  co  operation  of  the  Uiiiled  .^la'c' 
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iiiiiiiir  lairopean  wars,  and  had  demanded  of  tlie  American  government 
;ilir^r|..sum  of  money  previous  to  any  negotiation  for  a  commercial  treaty. 
Toinforco  compliance  with  their  unjust  demands,  n  law  had  been  p.rssed 
iiiillioriziiig  Iho  capture,  in  certain  cises,  of  American  merchant  vessels 
iiv  Ficncii  cruizers;  and  in  consequence  of  this  several  hundred  vessels 
Iraded  with  valuable  caryoes,  were,  while  prosecuting  a  lawful  trade, 
liliin.aiiil  the  whole  confiscated.  When  these  events  were  known  in  the 
liiilcd  States,  tliey  excited  general  indignation.  The  spirit  of  party  ap- 
pcarnl  t'>  be  extinct.  "Millions  for  deftiiice,  not  ii  cent  for  tribute," 
Uouiuled  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  The  former  treaty  of  alli- 
;ino  with  Prance  was  declared  by  Congress  to  be  now  without  force,  and 
■iii'.lioriiy  was  given  for  capturing  French  armed  vessels.  Laws  were 
|i;i>sedautlioriziiig  the  president,  whenever  he  should  deem  it  necessary, 
iiMlctacli  eighty  tliousand  men  from  llie  militia  of  the  United  States — and 
nnividing  for  an  increase  of  the  navy,  and  for  augmenting  the  revenue  of 
ilif  nation. 

To  display  to  France  and  to  the  world  his  desire  of  peace,  and  to  leave 
iiomians  unattempled  to  preserve  it, the  president  resolved  to  institute  a 
fiirmal  and  solemn  mission  to  the  French  republic.  General  Finckney, 
Julia  Marsiiail,  and  Klbridgc  (ierry,  were  accordingly  appointed  envoys, 
and  were  instructed  to  seek  a  reconciliation  as  the  representatives  of  a 
people  dreading  war  much,  but  the  sacrifice  of  honour  more.  These  the 
Directory  refused  to  receive.  After  remaining  several  months  at  Paris, 
pressinff  in  vain  to  be  received  and  heard,  the  two  former,  who  were  fcd- 
rridisis,  were  ordered  to  leave  France  ;  but  Mr.  Gerry,  who  was  a  rcpub- 
liiaii,  was  permitted  to  remain  and  was  invited  singly  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  relative  to  the  commencement  of  a  negotiation.  This  also 
failing  to  produce  any  good  etrect,  bclligereiu  operations  commenced. 
Onlaiid,  iio  opportunity  was  presenteil  of  testing  the  courage  and  skill 
of  die  American  troops ;  but  at  sea,  a  de8[>crate  action  was  fought  between 
llie  iViijate  Constellation  of  thirty-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Triixton.  and  the  French  frigate  I/Insurgente,  of  forty  guns;  in  this,  the 
li'.ttt,  alilioiitjh  of  .superior  foriic,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  same 
:!!re|iid  ofKcer,  in  a  siibsccitient  action,  obliged  another  French  frigate.  La 
Vll!^[ean(■c,  of  fifty  guns,  to  strike  her  colors  ;  but  she  afterward  escaped 
:i1!m'  night,  owing  to  the  disabled  state  of  the  Constellation.  Hy  such 
aiians  tlu)  I'nitcd  States,  in  arms  at  home  and  victorious  on  the  ocean, 
I'limiiiaiided  the  respect  of  their  enemy.  The  Directory  mr.do  overtures 
'f  piaec.  The  presidimt  immediately  appointed  ministers,  w! o,  on  their 
;rr:val  at  Paris,  found  the  executive  autliority  in  the  possessiv>:i  of  Hona- 
parieas  first  consul.  They  were  pnuiiiilly  accredited,  and  in  September, 
!"0o, a  treaty  was  concluded  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

Willie  this  negotiation  was  in  progress,  an  event  occurred  which  over- 
>hiihnve(i  tiie  whole  .\inerican  people  with  gloom.  On  the  Mth  of  De- 
.  lulior.  ni.'P,  after  an  illness  of  one  day  only.  General  Wasiii^oto.-v,  the 
iaiiierof  liis  country,  expirtnl.  lie  died  at  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon, 
"I  an  inllammation  of  the  throat,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  After  having 
el  on  to  victory  the  armies  of  bis  countiymen — after  having  filled  for 
eirlit  siieeess've  years  tiie  presidential  chair,  and  in  all  cases  manifesting 
i!"  same  unapproachable  integrity  with  which  his  public  career  had  first 
eniniiKMieed,  tl'is  singvilarly  virtuous  .m.\n,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  "  filled 
i!k'  ineaEure  of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory."  Intelligence  of  this 
rit'iil,as  it  rapidly  spread,  produced  spontaneous,  deep  and  unatlected 
;:ri(r,  PiLspeading  every  other  thought,  and  absorbing  every  dilTorent  feel- 
111?.  Tlie  American  (Jongress,  tiien  in  session  at  Piiiladelpuia,  iinmcdi- 
11 'ly  adjoiinied  ;  and  the  senate,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  addressed 
a  lelier  of  condolence  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  which  con- 
laiaod  iht!  following  just  tribute  to  the   memory  of  tins  great  man :— 
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"  With  patriotic  pridn  we  review  tlio  life  of  our  WashiiiBton,  mid  cortinnre 
him  with  tliose  of  otlirr  countries  wiio  li;iv(!  been  pre-eriiiiu'iit  in  flm,. 
Ancient  aiid  modern  names  a ro  diminished  hoforo  him.  (irealness  anj 
guilt  have  too  often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fiimo  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant 
The  destroyers  of  nMions  stood  abashed  at  the  majiisty  of  his  virtues.  Ii 
reproved  the  inlemiieranee  of  their  ambition,  and  durk<'ne(l  the  spleinidiir 
of  victory.  Niich  was  the  man  whom  we  (leplore.  Thanks  to  (Jod,  j,,,, 
glory  is  consummated.  Washington  yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  spoi'lisi, 
cxam|ile— his  spirit  is  in  heaven.  Let  his  countrymen  consrcrati'  tlic 
memory  of  the  heroic  ^''^'T'd,  the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtiioiu 
saije;  ht  them  teach  their  children  never  to  forget  that  the  friiils  of  juj 
labours,  and  of  his  example,  are  thrtr  inhrrilancf." 

In  pursiiiinco  of  a  law  enacted  in  17!)0,  a  place  had  been  selected  nii the 
Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  permanent  seat  of  ilic 
national  government.  Within  a  district  ten  milessquare,  which  was calli,] 
Iho  District  of  ('oliimiiia,  a  city  was  laid  out,  to  which  tluinaineof  \V,i>li. 
inglon  was  appropriately  i,Mven.  I'ublic  buildings  havinj^  been  crccin! 
the  ofTicers  of  government  renrnved  to  that  [ilaco  in  1800,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  Ooni^ress,  for  the  first  time,  there  comineiiced  it.s  sps. 
eion.  A  second  censu.'^  of  the  people  was  now  ordered,  and  in  the  folloiv- 
ing  year  eom[deted.  They  then  amounted  to  5,31!),7(;'J,  liaviiiij  in  dn 
years  increased  nearly  one  million  four  hundred  thousand.  In  tlie  same 
number  of  years,  the  exports  iiicreaseil  from  ninntntn  to  ninUy-fuur  mil. 
lions,  and  the  revenue  from  8 1.771,000  to  Sl'J,!)  1.5,000.  This  ra[)i(l  julvaiui' 
in  the  career  of  jirosperity  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  natimis,  an] 
It  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  wlin'h, 
•ecnrin;f  eijual  |)rivileges  to  all,  give  to  the  cnterprize  and  industry  of  all 
free  scope  and  full  encouragement. 

Since  the  year  1801,  war  had  existed  between  the  United  States  ami 
Tripoli,  one  of  the  Harbary  states,  on  the  coast  of  the  McditcrraiiPiiM. 
No  memorable  event  occurred  until  1803,  when  n  largo  squadnm  iiml.  r 
the  command  of  Commodore  Preble,  was  despatcdied  into  that  .sea,  <»;: 
arriving  before  Tripoli,  Captain  Ilainbridge,  in  the  frigate  I'hiladelplin,  of 
foity-fourpuns,  was  sent  into  the  harbour  to  reconnoitre.  While  inia.-cr 
pursuit  of  it  small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so  farth.attlir  fri:.';;!> 
grounded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her  were  in  vain.  The  sea  aroiiml  lur 
was  immediately  covered  with  Tripolitan  gun-boats,  and  (^iptaiii  Ilain- 
bridge was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  ollicers  were  considorcil  as[iri. 
soners  of  war;  but  the  crew,  according  to  the  customs  of  JJarbary,  wcri' 
treated  as  sla^  i^s.  At  the  capture  of  this  frigate,  the  enemy  rejoiciid  aiil 
exulted  beyond  measure.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  coacGivcd  tliedo- 
sign  of  retaking  or  destroying  her.  Conmiodore  Preble,  applaiiiliiii,'  iLe 
spirit  of  the  youthful  hero,  granted  him  permission  to  make  the  at!(:mpt. 
In  February,  180 1,  he  aei^ordingly  sailed  from  Syracuse,  Sicily,  in  a  smiill 
schooner,  having  on  board  but  seventy-six  men — entered  undiscovcrpJ 
the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  advancing  boldly  in  the  teeth  of  a  b  illerv,  un- 
der the  guns  of  which  the  Philadelphia  had  been  towed  and  aiichon!, 
took  his  station  alongside  the  frigate.  Perceiving  the  crew  in  coiistcnii- 
lion,  Decatur  sprang  on  board,  his  men  followed,  and  with  drawn  sworls 
rushed  upon  the  enemy.  The  decks  were  soon  cleared,  some  bfiiigkillcil 
and  others  driven  into  the  sea.  A  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  frifit" 
from  the  batteries  on  shore  and  the  corsairs  near  was  now  coninicnLeil, 
and  several  vessids  of  war  were  seen  approaching.  She  was  thrrcforo 
•set  on  fire  and  abandoned,  none  of  the  party  being  killed  and  but  fmi; 
wounded.  Throughout  all  the  jiiratical  states,  this  brilliant  exploit exnlic! 
the  reputation  of  the  American  arms.  The  president,  in  reward  of  Ill's 
address  and  bravery,  promoted  Lieutenant  Decatur  to  the  rank  of  po'i 
captain  in  the  navy. 
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\Vliile  tlio  squadron  rcinaiiicd  hefort!  Tripoli,  other  deeds  of  heroism 
wircpcrfornKMl,  eviiiciiijf  a  love  of  fame  and  a  devotion  t((  country  iinsur- 
uj,s,il  ill  (iieeiaii  or  Uomaii  story.  Tim  events  iind  operalioiis  of  this 
iv;irslieil  a  lustre  upon  the  AmeiKiaii  name,  yave  e.vperieiice  ami  eliarac- 
lirlutlie  olllcers,  and  prepared  them  lo  acquire  f,'reater  |,'lory  in  a  contest 
«.|tli  a  nobler  foe.  They  were  e(Hi:ill('(l,  however,  by  an  eiiterprize  on 
laiiil,  liul'l  "'"'  romantic  in  its  conception,  and  exhibiting'  in  its  execution 
imconiiiioii  address  and  decision  of  cliaricter.  William  Matoii,  who  had 
liicn  a  captain  in  the  American  army,  was  at  the  eoinineiicenient  of  this 
wiir  (-'<Jii>*id  at  Tunis.  He  lliero  became  ac(iiiainted  with  Ilaniet  Caru- 
niaiily,  whom  a  younger  brother  had  excluded  from  the  thnme  of  Tripoli. 
Willi  liim  he  concerted  an  expedition  a;,'aiiist  the  rei;,'iiing  sovereiyn,  and 
[,  iiinii'il  to  the  United  .States  lo  obtain  perinis«,ioii  and  th(!  means  to  uii- 
iliii.ike  it.  Permission  was  fjranted,  the  ro-operatioii  of  the  squadron 
riroinmended,  and  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  could  be  spared  was 
afforded. 

To  raise  an  army  in  Kjrypt,  and  lead  it  to  attack  the  usurper  in  his  do- 
minions, was  the  project  wlii(di  liad  been  conce  rted.  fn  the  bei^inniiiff  of 
IM'S,  Eaton  met  Hamet  at  Alexandria,  and  was  a[)poiiited  Rcncral  of  his 
fotcts.  tin  theCJth  of  March,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  bod  v  of  mounted 
Arabs,  and  about  seventy  (Hiristians,  he  set  out  for  Tripoli,  (lis  route  lay 
3IT0SS  adcsertofonethuusand  nnles  in  extent.  On  his  march,  he  eneount- 
fRii  peril,  fatiijue,  and  sulTeriiiy,  the  (lescri|)tioii  of  which  would  resemble 
the  ixa^'ijerations  of  romance.  On  the  ','.')th  of  April,  having  b(!cn  fifty 
Jays  on  the  march,  he  arrived  before  IJenie,  a  Tripolitan  city  on  the  Med- 
iimiintaii,  and  found  in  the  harbour  a  part  of  the  American  squadron 
li'sliiicd  to  assist  him.  He  learned  also  that  the  usurper,  having  received 
M'Xf  of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considerable  army  and  was  then 
wiiliHi  a  day's  march  of  the  city.  No  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost.  The 
iiixt  inoriiiiig  ho  summoned  the  governor  to  surr  Mider,  who  returned  for 
answer,  "  .My  head  or  yours."  The  city  was  w  ..'  lulted,  and  after  a  con- 
iistof  two  hours  and  a  half,  possession  gained  The  ('hristians  suH'ered 
■ivcrily,  and  the  general  was  slightly  wouikR  ..  (Jreat  exertions  were 
iiiimdiatcly  made  lo  fortify  the  city,  which  were  partially  successful. 
(Ill  t!ie  8tli  of  May,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Tripolitan  army.  Although 
It'll  times  more  numerous  than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persist- 
;;::foiir  hours  in  the  attempt,  were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  I0t,h  of 
June  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The 
mxl  (lay  the  American  frigate  Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbour,  which 
w  terrified  the  Tripolitans  that  they  fled  precipitat(dy  to  the  desert.  The 
frigate  came,  however,  lo  arrest  the  operations  of  Katon,  in  the  midst  of 
l.:5  brilliant  and  successful  career.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  reigning 
baslmw  had  ofTered  terms  of  peaco  which,  being  iniicli  more  favorable 
than  had  before  been  oHered,  wero  accepted  by  Mr.  Lear,  the  authorized 
a»eiit  of  the  government.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  were  given  as  a  ransom 
fur  the  unfortunate  American  prisoners,  and  an  engagement  was  made  to 
nitlidraw  all  support  from  Hamet.  The  nation,  proad  of  the  exploits  of 
Eaton,  rrgretted  this  diplomatic  interference;  but  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  president  and  senate — and  thus  ended  the  war  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Just  previous  to  these  occurrences,  an  election  of  stirring  interest  had 
taken  place.  The  two  grt.at  political  parties  in  the  United  States  were 
Biill  distinguished  as  federalists  and  republicans,  and  wert!  then  of  nearly 
equal  strength.  Thomas  Jiifferson  and  Aaron  lUirr  received  the  same 
numb'T  of  votes  for  the  ofTice  of  president,  and  so  strenuously  and  with 
such  acerbity  did  the  parties  contest  the  matter,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
ihiriy.five  ballotings  that  the  former  was  electecl  over  the  latter,  (-olonel 
I'lirr  iKixt  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  stato 
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atteiitiuii  uf  govuniiiHMit.     IIu  had  niirfliascd  and  wuh  l)iiildin|r  hunts 
the  (Jhio,  and  wast'iigaifinjjmen  ti»  acsc't'iidliiat  river.     Mih  dttlariili 


of  New  York  ;  biii  liaviiijj  already  lost  ll'j  foiifidciico  of  liis  parly  by  ro 
coiviinf  till'  votes  of  llu!  fi'dcridi^t-  m  Cw  lidum  of  rcprcseiiluliviM  iijinnst 
JcPcrsoii,  he  failed  ul^^o  in  llim,  and 'ieiural  Moryan  Lewis  muh  tlcciej 
over  him.     Siunjf  to  the,  quick  hy  thewe  fiiiliirei,  Uurr  is  Miid  lo  hnvg 

filollcd  a  HeiieuK!  to  thvide  tlie  Union,  or  to  ereet  an  nidependciit  Kt;iin 
rum  tin;  Spanish  depenilencics  adjaienl,  to  have  for  its  heiid  liiniiiclf 
First,  however,  his  lieated  passions  goaiUid  him  on  to  reconipcnsi'  hanidf 
for  all  that  lie  liad  h)sl,  by  some  d«'ep  laid  revenge  aganisl  the  nitii  who 
had  mainly  hern  the  eause  of  his  |)olilieal  undoing.  Forenic  '  iiii.jiio 
them  stood  Alexander  llamillon,  a  man  at  pure  in  polilic.-  as  he  vviiseim- 
neiit  in  talents  and  |)rof(nind  in  Judgment :  a  man  uIm.  ,  t  .if  iiil<i'Mi,ls||(.(t 
character,  the  friend  of  Washington,  iind  a  statestii  ,ii  ,'  List  jroni  hame 
to  this  day  is  emulated.  Such  an  one  Uurr  dceim  )  a  flttiig  bncnlitp  tu 
appease  his  injured  honor.  Ilanidtoii  was  accoviJmt'l'  drawn  iiiio  ihc 
a(;ceptance  of  u  thallcny;e,  and  of  course  ell,  mofiai.>  ivoumlcd.  Dut 
the  indijrnation  of  the  country  was  t.'ouse  '  r  eonsiujuemu  iigaiibt  the 
slayer,  who  lied  witli  all  haste  tu  avoid  ijiprtiliensiuu  and  a  trial  fur 
murder. 

Fur  a  time  he  sunk  into  merncd  obscurity.  At  kngth,  his  coinjiict 
showed  that  he  had  not  been  idle,  thoui,'h  unobscrvcil.  In  (lie  aiiiiiiini  of 
1800,  his  movements  in  the  wsterii  connlry  weru  such  as  to  attract  ihn 

on 
„  _    _  |)ur 

pose  was  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  bank.s  nf  the  Washita,  in  LoniMaia; 
but  the  character  of  the  man,  the  lialure  of  his  preparations,  mJ  the 
incautious  diwdosures  of  his  associates,  led  to  the  siisiiicion  that 
his  true  object  was  either  to  gain  possession  of  New-Orleans,  and  then 
establish  a  separate  government  for  the  country  watered  by  tiic  .Missis. 
sippi  and  its  branches — or  to  invade,  from  the  territories  of  the  I'liitid 
States,  the  rich  Spanish  province  of  Slexico.  From  the  first  tnomciit  »( 
Buspicion,  ho  was  closely  watched  by  the  agents  of  governnniit.  At 
Natchez,  while  on  his  way  lo  New-Orleans,  he  was  cited  loap|)i'ar  hcfure 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mississippi  territory;  but  ho  had  so  (iivilopiil 
his  projects  in  secresy,  that  sulTicient  evidence  to  convict  liiiii  cuiilj 
not  be  produced,  and  he  was  discharged.  Hearing,  however,  lliatsev(  ral 
persons  suspected  of  being  his  accomplices  had  been  arrested  at  .New 
Orleans,  and  elsewhere,  he  fled  in  disguise  from  Natchez,  but  was  appre- 
hended at  Tombigbee,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Richmond.  Two  in 
dictments  were  found  against  him,  one  charging  him  with  ircasoa  against 
the  United  Slates— the  other  with  preparing  and  commencni{,'  an  ixptdi- 
tion  against  the  dominions  of  Spain.  In  August,  1807,  he  was  intd  upon 
those  indictments,  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Full  evidciici;  of  his 
guilt  not  being  exhibited,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  people, how- 
ever, believed  him  v,'Milly;  and  by  their  desction  and  contniipi,  lie  was 
reduced  to  a  condiiioii  of  tlif.  most  abject  wretchedn'>  ^.  The  easic  wi'Ji 
which  his  plans  w(  i.Ml"f. .'!"'  demons?'.'  "he  strength  of  I'le  govern- 
ment ;  and  his  fr  ivil'  ■>  mpressivc  warning  to  those  who,  in  a  free 
country,  listen  to  I'n.  suggestions  of  criminal  ambition- 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  rule,  he  continued  iiiolTue 
the  members  of  .^Ir.  Adams'  cabmet,  with  the  exception  of  appoiii:ing 
James  Madijson,  of  V^irginia,  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  John  BrocJienn  ';?«•, 
of  Kentucky,  Attorney  Cieneral.  In  the  course  of  his  second  term  (i.\  I 
ing  to  180!)),  his  official  advisers  were  changed,  with  the  except;" 
James  Madison.  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  elected  Viee  I";  v 
dent;  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  W  ir:  l!i 
bert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Gideon  Gr;iin;i  i 
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Connecticut,  P.)it-\fi«Ntfr  f Sonera)  i    n-J  Cicsiir  A.  Hoilnry,  of  Uclawaro 

Atloriify  <;• :  Tal. 

Ill  IfcO.I,  I...(n»iiuia  was  purclmdc't  from  tlio  Frnifh  gov  rnmciit  for 
iixiet'ii  niilliims  of  dollurs.  The  titli  lu'lng  eriveii  iiiidor  Naj  '•(in,  und 
iiulii(liii«  iK'iirly  tilt)  wlidle  vii»t  region  bcjdi;  •!,»  Micsissippi,  >  -  culled 
inqucstMiu  by  liui  llrilisli :  but  llie  prcsidoiit,  \!r.  Jifl'tTMon,  macK  'inmc- 
(liair  prcparalioiis  for  taking  nosufs  inn  of  tlic  territory,  and  for  (•(.  «'(;t|y 
(iffiiiiMi;  lis  liouiidarirs,  niid  for  otli,  in  poses  iiding  to  Ibo  incrt-ase  of 
know IfilRc  and  ixlcnsion  of  the  fn|.  of  scii'u  t.  Capta.iis  Lewis  and 
Cliirkp,  ilie  former  of  whom  was  priv;,  secretary  to  tliu  president,  were 
soloctrd  us  proper  persons  to  head  thee  dilionoii  this  occasion.  Never 
wiisan  arihiousundertakin{(  accomplish.  I  with  more  ability  and  prudence. 
Acinmpanicd  by  thirty-fivo  persons,  mostly  soldiers,  they  embarked  :i 
St.  Louis,  in  suitable  boats,  on  tiie  1  (Uli  of  ,May,  1 804,  an.  ascended  tiio  Mis 
jmiri  to  its  stupendous  falls,  a  distance  of  tliri  thoui-.u  1  miles.  Kinding 
tlip  season  then  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  rossii:;;  the  Hocky  Moim- 
taiiis,  tliey  luiilt  a  fort,  named  Mandan,  whereii,  the\  wintered.  Karly  in 
lliesiicceediiiir  April,  they  were  aijain  in  motion,  im'd  havini;  reached  the 
crest  of  the  great  rocky  chain,  although  impedeil  I)  its  everlasting  snowc 
ami  .>.ufl'eriiig  from  want  of  provisions,  they  rapi  'ly  dececnded.  After 
Iravcliinjf  four  hundred  miles  tinis,  they  reached  il  navig,d)le  waters  of 
the  I'oliKiibia  ;  and  following  its  eoiirst!  six  luindn  and  forty  miles  fur 
llier,  were  recompensed  for  all  their  toils  and  pii\;iions  by  hearing  tho 
«ouiid  of  breaker.^  from  the  ocean,  and  viewing  with  Mieir  glad  eyes  the 
I'licific.  Tiiey  wintered  at  the  mouth  of  the  n  er,  ai  '  hastened  ba(;k  by 
the  same  route  the  following  spring.  They  reached  >"t.  f,ouis  on  their 
return,  in  September,  ISOC,  aft»'r  an  absence  from  all  i  dizalion  of  more 
than  twenty-seven  month.s,  having  travelled  altogeth.  seven  tlionsand 
live  Iniiulred  nules.  Only  one  of  the  party,  who  was  o;  :  sickly  tonstitu- 
liun,  had  died. 

Tilt'  Amcricati  government  sent,  in  1805,  another  expi  ition  imder  Ma- 
jor Pike  (afterward  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  in  the  ar  of  1812),  to 
trace  the  yet  unknown  liead  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  i  mid  in  a  direc- 
limi  almost  due  north,  not  rising  from  any  great  natural  ange,  but  in  a 
Hal  marshy  region,  and  passing  through  a  number  of  little  akes,  the  chief 
of  wliifli,  named  liCech  and  Ued  ('edar,  contend  for  the  In  iour  of  giving 
birth  lo  this  noble  American  river.  Its  length,  too,  provec  to  be  at  the 
mulual  jiniciion  a  little  less  than  half  that  of  the  Missouri,  which,  there- 
fore, ought  pro|)erly  to  rank  as  the  main  stream.  Pike,  on  hi  return,  was 
sent  to  c.vplore  the  course  and  origin  of  the  Arkansas  an<  Red  rivers. 
Tlie  former  he  found  very  broad,  flowing  through  a  country  ri'  hly  stocked 
with  game,  and  having  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lie  attempted 
then  to  descend  the  lied  river,  but  entered  by  mistake  on  the  15  lo  del  Norte, 
and  proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territory,  was  made  pri.-'Hier  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  well  treated  and  soon  after  released. 

Since  the  peace  of  17H.1,  (Jreal  Britaii;  and  the  United  States  had  each 
iiicesisantly  coniplaiiud  that  the  other  had  violated  the  spitulations  eon- 
lamed  ill  lilt!  treaty.  The  former  was  accused  of  having  carried  away 
negroes  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  of  ftainiiig  in  her 
possession  certain  military  posts  situated  in  the  western  wilderness,  and 
ill  tlie  limits  of  the  United  States — in  consequence  of  which  the  Ameri- 
caiKi  were  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  Indians  in- 
"iii'il  to  make  incursions  upon  the  frontier  settlements.  The  lainr  were 
ai' used  of  preventing  the  loyalists  from  regaining  possession  of  their 
esliitcs,  and  British  subjects  from  recovering  debts  contracted  before  the 
comineiicement  of  hostilities. 

Now.  however,  a  new  and  more  pressing  cause  of  disturbance  arose 
wltt'«!e«  iHb  two  nations      fircat  Britain  had  always  found  it  impossible 
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to  man  her  minierous  fleets  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  Wiis,  therefore 
in  tlu!  liiihit  of  levying  by  force  her  siib'ects  anil  compelling  llifiii  to  servo 
as  sailors  on  board  her  siiips  of  war.  l)esertions  taking  plaei;  fremientlv 
under  such  a  stati-  of  iliing.s,  siie  clainn'tl  a  riglit  to  scureli  for  her  sailors. 
even  01!  bo;!rd  of  nentral  vessels  while  traversing  the  ocean  in  pursuit  oi 
their  lawful  business.  In  the  exercise  of  this  prcteiideii  right,  citizens 
c>f  the  United  States  were  sometimes  by  mistake  and  sometmies  by'dc 
sign,  elaimed  ami  held  as  J'ritish  sailors. 

Uut  not  in  this  mode  only  were  the  rights  of  the  United  States  iiivadfid 
and  their  interests  sai'riliced  on  tlie  ocean.  Owing  to  the  ext(;rmiimtion 
of  the  French  navy  by  (Jreat  Itritain,  tiie  commerce  between  I'nince  and 
the  West  indies  was  almost  exclusively  carried  on  in  American  slims. 
To  cut  olf  France  from  this  privilege  also,  British  orders  in  eonncd,  datej 
May,  1800,  declared  all  ports  of  conse(inen(;e  under  the  control  of  rraiicc 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockadi-,  though  tiiey  were  not  at  the  time  invested 
with  a  British  (hit ;  and  American  vessels  attempting  to  enter  those  ports 
were  captured  and  eoiuhuniied.  In  retaliation,  iiouajjarte  issued  lils  Uer- 
lin  decree,  of  Noveinlier,  lsO(!,  proclaiming  the  British  islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  of  course  authorizing  the  capture  of  all  neutral  vessels 
attempting  to  trade  with  those  islands.  Not  deeming  this  suHicieiit  to 
prevent  American  vessels  from  trading  with  lus  enemy,  the  Freiicli  oin- 
peror  shortly  thereafter  issued  another  decree,  from  Alilaii,  deiioiiiiuinu 
every  neutral  vessel  which  should  submit  to  beseaiehed  or  visited  by  any 
British  cniizer,  and  confiscating  all  ships  so  submitting  whenever  i'oiin'd 
in  any  of  his  iiorls.  By  these  measures  of  both  nations  the  coiniuerce  u( 
the  United  States  was  suddenly  and  most  strangely  made  illegal;  mer- 
chants of  course  suflTered  severely,  and  with  united  voice  they  loudly  de- 
manded of  the  government  redress  and  protection  from  such  violatiuiisuf 
the  laws  of  nations. 

In  .lime,  1807,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  concentrated  U|va 
Great  Britain  the  whole  weight  of  popular  indignation.  The  frigate  Cliess- 
peake,  an  .American  thirty-six  gun  ship,  refusing  to  allow  a  seairli  on 
board  her  for  British  deserters,  was  fired  into  by  the  Leopard  of  fifty  guii;;, 
and  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  Chesapeake  being  uii- 
prepan^d  for  action,  struck  her  colors,  and  was  boarded  by, a  detacluiu'i;! 
from  the  Lcoiiard,  when  the  crew  were  mustered  and  four  men  forcibly 
carried  away  as  British  deserters.  The  truth  upon  investinatioii  was  as- 
certained to  be,  that  three  of  them  were  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  been  impressed  by  the  British  and  afterward  escaped  from  lliuir 
service.  One  of  these  men  they  hanged,  another  died  in  prison,  and  ilie 
remaining  two  were  subsequently  returned  to  the  decks  of  the  Chesapeake, 
whence  they  had  been  taken. 

It  is  true  this  act  was  proir.iuly  disavowed  by  the  authorities  at  London, 
but  as  they  didayed  to  make  reparation,  and  refused  to  give  any  guaran- 
tee that  th<!  like  should  not  transpire  again,  the  hostile  feelings  whiidiliad 
been  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  conmnmity  were  neither  extinguislaJ 
.nor  apfjcased.  The  president  accordingly  recommended  to  ("ongress  llio 
passag(!  of  a  law  laying  an  indefinite  embargo,  which  was  tiivrfiipDii 
enacted.  He  also,  by  proclamation,  prohibited  all  British  shi[)s  of  war 
from  continuing  in  or  entering  the  harbors  of  the  United  States;  and  iii 
these  measures  he  was  fully  justified  by  the  public  sentiment,  with  jicrhaps 
one  exception.  In  the  Xew  F-ngland  states  the  (Mnbargo  occasioned  ili^- 
content  and  clamor.  The  members  of  the  federal  party,  wtio  were  iimri' 
numerous  there  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  Union,  with  one  coiimh; 
pronounced  it  a  measure  unwise  and  oppressive.  Public  meetings  uin' 
accordingly  called,  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  counter  resolu- 
tions passed;  alternately  sustaining  and  dtnouncing  the  acts  of  govern- 
meat. 
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James  Madison  was  elected  President  in  IfiOS,  and  took  his  scat  on  the 
(th  nf  March  following;  George  Clinton  was  re-elecied  to  tiio  Viee- 
Prc?i(lciicy,  and  filled  that  ofllco  with  ahdity  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
April  201  li,  161  •-'.  Kibrid<re  tJerry,  of  Mas-iueiinsetis,  w;is  elected  Vice- 
I'rcsidcnt  for  Mr.  jNIadison's  second  tern),  antl  also  died  in  ollice,  Xovem- 
be  end,  IBM,  not  long  after  his  installation.  Mr.  .Madison's  lir.il  lorni  of 
ullico  tiMnmenced  with  James  Monroi;,  of  V^irginia,  as  .Secretary  of  State ; 
Uhcrt  (iallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  still  at  tlic  head  of  liie  'J'reasnry  ;  Paul 
ihimiltoii,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  General  William 
Ku?tiH,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  W;ir;  and  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Ijraiiiicr,  of  Connecticut,  as  eliief  of  the  Posl-Olllce  department — and 
Mr.  Kodnry,  of  Delaware,  as  Attorney  General. 

Ctiani;es  were  jjrcsenlly  made,  however,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
ixcciitivc's  s(;cond  term,  his  cabinet  stood  as  Hdlows: — .lames  Monroe, 
Sccictuiy  of  Slate  ;  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of 
ihe  Treasury ;  B.  AV^  Crowninshield,  of  Miissa(diusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  (ii-orgia.  Secret. iry  of  \V;ir;  William 
Piiickiiry,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  (ienural;  llclurn' J.  .Mcifrs,  of  Ohio, 
rast-Ma'stcr  General. 

Ill  .Marcli,  1809,  Coni^ress  repealed  tlu^  embargo,  and  iiisiiiuted  a  law 
pr.iliibiiius  all  intcTcourse  with  FraiKa;  and  (ireai  liritain,  until  ihe  ofl'en- 
sivf  cilicls  of  either  should  he  revoked.  In  revenge  for  this,  another  dc- 
frci'  was  issued  by  lionaparte,  at  Kaiiiboihllct,  directing  thai  all  .\iiieriean 
vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  ]•' ranee,  or  liiat  might  afKn-ward  ciiler,  should 
be  directly  seized  and  confiscated.  K.xposlulalion  in  such  case  might 
seem  vain;  but  (ieneral  .\rmstrong  hiving  been  despat(;h(Ml  as  .■Vmcricaii 
Hivov  to  tlie  court  of  France,  he  was  assured  by  llie  minister  of  state  of 
Njpnlcoii,  that  the  obnoxious  edicts  would  be  fully  revoked  on  tlie  1st  of 
Noveiiilier  ensuing.  Confiding  in  this  assurance,  the  president,  on  the 
'.'1  iif  November,  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  tiiat  all  intercourse 
wi!!i  (heat  liritain  was  prohibited,  while  an  unrestrained  commerce  with 
I'miicc  was  allowed.  This  conciliatory  movement  was  hailed  withsatis- 
i.ictiuii  alike  by  the  French  and  American  [leojde — though  it  Ikis  been 
itroiijly  suspected  the  intention  of  Napoleon  in  allowing  it,  was  only 
ioinvii'lve  Aiuericii  in  a  war  with  (ireat  Dritaiu — thereby  materially  to  as- 
•-ihiiii  Ml  his  design  of  universal  con((nest.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this 
irniiiifi'inciit,  that  the  great  soldier  of  fortune  is  said  to  havt;  descended 
io  f.ir  from  his  loftiness  as  to  indulge  in  a  l/on  inol.  The  former  American 
iiiiiiisler  sent  to  negotiate  wiiii  him,  was  a  little  hanl  of  hearing  :  the 
present  one  ijuite  imperfect  In  his  mastery  of  the  French  language. 
"Those  Americans  arc  a  queer  people,"  said  he,  "  first  tiiey  send  me  a 
feif  iimiister,  and  then  they  send  me  a  dumb  one." 

(ireat  liritain  having  expressed  a  willingness  to  repeal  her  orders  when- 
ever Fr;iiicu  should  repeal  her  decrees,  sIk;  was  now  called  upon,  by  the 
Aiiieneaii  envoy,  to  fulfil  her  engagement.  She  objected,  that  the  French 
:!i'irors could  not  he  considered  as  repealed,  a  letter  from  the  minister  of 
sMliMiot  being,  for  that  purpose,  a  document  of  sutiicient  autlnuily.  In 
Ji'swer  to  this  objection,  proof  was  presented  that  the  French  admiralty 
courts  considered  them  as  repealed,  and  that  no  American  vessel,  although 
many  had  entered  the  ports  of  France,  had  been  subjected  to  their  pro- 
visiuns.  (;reat  liritain,  however,  still  attempted  to  enforce  her  orders. 
Fi)rt!iis  purjiose  she  had  stationed  ships  of  war  bcfm-e  the  principal  har- 
-mirs  of  tile  United  States.  .Merchantmen  departing  or  returning  were 
dboinicd,  searched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to  liritish  ports  as  legal 
prizes.  Inipressinents,  too,  were  fre(|uent ;  and  the  liritish  officers,  en- 
^'tiaiiiiiiLr  exalted  ideas  of  their  naval  strength,  and  holding  in  contempt 
itie  republican  (lag,  exhibited  on  all  occasions  an  extreme  insolence  of 
klaviour.    In  one  instance,  however,  .heir  aggression  was  deservedly 
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punished.  Commo(iore  Rogers,  sailiiit;  in  thu  frigate  President,  met  m 
the  evening  a  vessel  on  the  eoast  of  \irginiM.  lie  hailed,  bnl  iiisii-ad  oi 
receiving  an  answer,  was  hailed  iu  turn,  and  a  shot  was  lirud  which  struck 
the  maiiiniast  of  tlie  President.  The  fire  was  instantly  returned  by  the 
commodore,  and  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  finding  that  liis  an- 
tagonist was  of  inferior  force,  and  tiiat  her  guns  were  aliuo'it  silenced  In" 
desisted.  On  hailing  ag-ain,  an  answer  was  given,  that  Itu;  sliip  was  Uif 
British  sloop  of  war  Little  Uelt,  of  eighteen  guns.  Tiiirtytwo  of  her 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  shij)  was  much  disai)led. 

In  the  sunnuer  of  1611,  an  earnest  and  final  attempt  was  made  by  the 
American  government  to  arrange  satisfactorily  v/ith  Urci-.t  Uritain  the 
subject  of  impressment,  and  other  points  mooted  between  tbeiu.    \o  an- 

Eiroaeii  toward  a  reconciliation  could  be  made.  It  was  proven  that  not 
ess  than  nine  hundred  American  merchant  vessels  had  been  seized  by 
British  cruizers  and  confiscated,  since  llie  year  180,'!.  It  was  also  siiown 
that  an  agent  had  been  employed  by  the  British  authorities  in  (  ainula,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  spread  disalTection  between  the  states,  and  if  possible 
to  bring  about  a  division  of  the  Union.  The  patience  of  the  nation  was 
e.vliaiisted — forbearance  would  no  longer  do.  Karly  in  November,  hi l, 
President  Madison  called  Congress  together,  and  laid  before  tiiem  the 
slate  of  foreign  relations,  recommending  that  the  Republic  should  bo 
placed  in  an  attitude  to  maintain  by  force  its  wounded  honour  and  essen- 
tial interc.its.  The  representatives  of  the  people  deterniined  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  president.  Laws  were  therefore  en- 
acted, providing  for  the  increase  of  liie  regular  army  to  thirty-five  thousand 
men;  for  the  augmentation  of  the  naval  establishment ;  for  arming  the 
militia,  and  for  borrowing  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

About  tliis  time  events  occurred  which  turned  the  public  attention  for 
an  instant  in  a  new  direction.  The  Indian  tribes  residing  near  tiie remote 
lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  had  for  some  years  pastdisphiyeG 
symptoms  of  hostility,  murdering  a  number  of  whites  and  robbini;  others 
General  Harrison,  with  a  small  force,  was  sent  into  their  territories,  m 
structed  to  negotiate  if  po.ssible,  but  to  fight  if  necessary.  On  the  (iihul 
November  lu;  arrived  at  Tippecanoe,  their  principal  town,  where  he  was 
met  by  Indian  messeng(;rs,  with  whom  an  agreement  was  made  thai  hos- 
tilities should  not  take  i)lace  before  the  ne.vt  morning,  and  that  then  an 
amicable  conference  should  be  held.  Just  before  daybreak,  tiie  savages, 
in  violation  of  their  engagement,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon 
the  troops  in  their  encampment.  Nothing  but  the  precaution  of  sleeping 
in  order  of  battle,  on  their  arms,  stived  tlumi  from  total  defeat.  A  dread- 
ful slaughter  was  made  ;  but  the  savages  were  finally  repulsed,  dispersed, 
and  their  town  laid  wasK;.  A  strong  belief  was  eritertained,  founded  upon 
credible  testimony,  that  they  had  been  incited  to  hostility  by  British  agents 
stationed  among  tiiem. 

Congress  continued  to  be  employed  until  the  20th  of  May,iu  making  pre- 
parations for  war,  though  still  clierishing  a  hope  that  a  ciiang  i  of  pohcy 
in  Kmd[)e  would  render  unnecessary  an  apjjcal  to  arms.  On  that  day 
the  Hornet  arrived  from  London,  bringing  information  that  no  prospect 
existed  of  a  favourable  change.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  president  sent 
a  message  to  Congress,  re(!ouniing  llu!  wrongs  still  uiiatoned  for  wlijth 
Great  Britain  IkhI  indicted,  and  submitting  the  question  whether  the  United 
Stales  should  continue  to  endure  them  or  resort  to  war  ?  The  message 
was  considered  with  closed  doors — and  on  the  18th  an  act  was  passed 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  Th."  vote  stood,  in  the  House  oi 
Representatives,  79  to  49;  in  the  Senate,  19  to  13. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    WAR    OF    1812-1814. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  remembered  with  pride,  the  patriotism 
and  bravery  exhibited  by  tlieir  iirmy  in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  lonj(  period 
ol  peace  and  prosperity  had  increased  their  confidence  in  iheir  own 
strengili;  and  liie  belief  was  generally  entertained,  that  victory  over  the 
same  foe  would  now  be  so  much  the  more  certainly  and  easily  gained,  as 
the  nation  was  more  rich  and  populous.  Perhap  ;  they  did  not  reflect  that 
peace  hail  impaired  the  military  energies  of  the  republic,  while  thtir  ene- 
my, by  constant  exercise  in  arms,  had  acquired  not  only  additional 
strength,  but  greater  skill  to  use  and  apply  it. 

P'roin  he  veteran  officers  who  had  acquired  fame  in  the  former  conflict, 
a  selection  was  made  to  fill  the  principal  posts  in  the  new  army.  Henry 
Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  major-general  and  comman- 
(lor-iii-cinef:  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  expedition  to 
Quebec;  and  had  distinguished  himself  on  other  occasions.  Thomas 
Piiickney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also  appointed  a  major-general ;  and 
Wilkinson,  Hull,  Hampton,  and  Bloomtield,  were  among  the  brigadiers. 
With  such  names  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  the  people  might  seem  to 
aneAtent  justified  in  expecting  soon  to  see  brave  deeds  enrolled  on  the 
escutcheon  of  their  country's  fame.  Yet  strangely  difl'erent  were  the  first 
results. 

At  the  lime  of  the  declaration  of  war,  General  Hull  was  also  governor 
of  the  Mi(hiu;an  territory,  of  which  Detroit  was  the  capital.  On  the  12th 
of  July,  with  two  thousand  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  river 
dividing  the  United  States  from  Canada.  On  the  same  day,  he  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  tendering  them  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
leligious  liberty,  and  assuring  tlicm,  in  a  lofty  tone,  "  that  his  force  was 
Eullkieiil  to  break  down  all  opposition,"  and  yet  was  but  the  van-guard  of 
one  much  ifreater.  It  appeared  to  be  his  purpose  to  attack  Maiden  (the 
strongest  fortress  in  Upper  Canada,  and  tiicn  but  weakly  guarded),  and 
thence  proceed  U>  Montreal.  Had  the  attack  been  instantly  made,  suc- 
cess would  hav(  undoubtedly  crowned  it :  but  a  month  was  wasted  in 
ruinous  delay,  alh)wing  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  cool,  and  Maiden  to  be 
reinforced.  Distrust  and  contempt  took  the  place  of  confidence  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Canadians  ;  and  at  this  critical  moment  information  was 
received  that  Mackinaw,  an  American  post  of  importance  above  Detroit, 
had  been  surprised,  and  had  surrendered  to  a  large  body  of  British  and 
Indians,  wiio  were  rushing  down  in  numbers  sufTicieiit  to  overwhelm 
ilie  .American  forces.  Panic-struck,  General  Hull  hastened  back  to 
Detroit. 

Ceiieral  Brock,  the  commander  at  Maiden,  pursued  him  with  a  force 
superior  in  number,  but  composed  chiefly  of  militia  and  Indians.  On  the 
Mth  of  August,  he  erected  batteries  opposite  Detroit.  The  next  day  he 
DPgan  a  cannonade  upon  the  American  fortifications,  which  was  returned 
«iih  precision  and  effect.  On  the  16th,  the  enemy  crossed  tlie  river, 
lakins  post  about  three  miles  above  the  city.  Meeting  with  no  resistance, 
and  hearing  that  some  of  the  American  troops  were  absent,  General 
Broek  resolved  to  inarch  directly  forward  and  assault  the  fort.  The 
troops,  cool  and  undaunted,  awaited  in  good  order  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  To  the  astonishment  of  all.  General 
Hull  forbade  the  artillejy  to  fire,  and  hung  out  a  white  flag  in  token  of  a 
*ish  to  capitulate.  A  correspondence  between  the  two  generals  was  im. 
mediately  opened,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  and  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan. 

li  is  impossible  to  describe  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens. 
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whon  tlu'.y  s;iu-  lliemsflvcs  thus  delivered,  by  the  authority  of  one  nuia 
into  the  power  of  ;iii  enemy  wlioiii  tliey  supposed  they  ini|,'ht  eii>,ily  havu 
coiKiuered.  Kveu  tli{!  women  were  indignant  at  so  shamel'ul  a  Kubii'iis. 
sion.  And  the  same  feelings  pervaded  the  entire  Union,  as  all  h;\d  looked 
iu  this  ipiarter  with  tiie  most  eonfideiit  anticipations  of  perfect  success 
On  bemjr  exchanged.  General  Hull  was  arrested  and  brou;,dit  to  trial 
charged  with  treason,  cowardice,  and  nei^lect  of  duty.  Tiie  court-marti'il 
not  having  lej^al  jurisdiction  in  treasonable  matters,  declined  (jivi  iir  jud.r. 
nienton  tiie  first  charge;  but  lie  was  found  jjuilty  on  the  other  cLirues 
and  setitPiiced  to  be  shot.  The  president,  however,  ii.  considefaliou  ul 
former  good  conduct,  and  the  age  of  the  prisoner,  remitted  the  puiushinciit 
of  deatli. 

The  people  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  alarmed.  Nearly  ten  thousai.d 
citizens  made  a  tender  of  their  services — and  a  part  of  them  wen;  pjaci'j 
tinder  the  command  of  (Jcneral  \V.  11.  Harritu)n  and  marched  toward  the 
territory  of  Michigan.  But  great  and  nmnerous  were  the  didiculties en- 
countered; the  volimleers  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  wholesniue  re 
straints  of  discipline  ;  and  winter  arrived  beft)re  any  important  undertak- 
ing could  he  accomplished.  Several  incursions  were  made  into  the 
country  of  the  savages,  wiio,  owing  to  the  intluence  of  Britisii  agciits  and 
a  fanatic  termed  the  (irophet,  had  become  almost  universally  hostile.  Tur 
the  purpose  of  invading  Canada  in  another  quarter,  an  army  of  rnfjuhirs 
"•.ui  militia  were  assembled  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New- York,  h 
was  far  less  numerous  than  the  government  had  anticipated.  So  iiappy 
was  the  condition  of  even  the  poorest  class  of  American  citizens,  th, a 
few  could  be  induced  to  enlist  as  soldi(.'rs.  .Vnd  in  some  of  the  .states  the 
plausible  doctrine  was  maintained,  that  the  olUccrs  of  the  general  tjuvcni- 
ment  have  no  power  over  the  niilitia  until  called  into  regular  service  auj 
consigned  to  their  authority  by  the  state  executive;  and  that  even  then 
tliey  cannot  lie  compelled  to  march  beyond  tiie  boundary  of  the  repubhc 
Several  governors  actually  withheld  iheir  militia  when  called  fur  by  the 
president,  and  thus  diminished  the  amount  of  one  species  of  force  upon 
w  hich  the  general  government  had  relied. 

(Jeneral  Van  l{eiisselaer,  of  the  New- York  militia,  being  the  senior  o.'- 
fieer  on  that  frontier,  had  tiie  command  of  these  troops,  whicii  were  called 
the  army  of  the  centre.  His  head-ijuarters  were  at  Lewistowii,  on  the 
river  Niagara,  and  on  the  opposite  was  Queenstown,  a  fortilied  Dritish 
post.  The  militia  displaying  great  eagerness  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
the  general  determined  to  cross  over  to  (iueer.stown.  The  lirst  attempt 
was_  defeated  by  teinpesuious  weather.  On  the  13th  of  October,  a  parly 
led  by  Colonel  Van  ivensscdaer  eflected  a  landing,  although  opposed  by  a 
British  force  stationed  on  the  hank.  The  coloiud  was  severely  wounded, 
but  the  troops,  under  captains  Ogilvie  and  Wool,  advanced  to  storm  the 
fort.  They  gained  possession,  hut  at  the  moment  of  success,  licneral 
J>rock  arrived  from  i  neighbouring  post,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  hun- 
dred men.  These,  although  the  most  numerous,  were  galla  itly  driven 
back  by  the  -Vmerican  troojjs.  In  attein[)ting  to  rally  tliem,  (ieneral 
Brock  and  his  aid-de-camp  were  both  killea.  (Jeneral  Van  Rcnssilaer, 
who  had  previously  cros.sed  over,  now  relumed  to  hasten  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  rear  division.  But  those  who  had  lately  shown  so  luieh 
eagerness  to  meet  the;  enemy,  now  utterly  refused  to  pass  licyond  i!ie 
national  boundary  I  He  entreated  and  remonstrated,  hut  in  vain.  Meiii- 
whde  the  enemy,  having  received  another  reinforcement,  advaiiced  to 
attack  the  Amerieans  iu  the  fort.  A  desperate  and  bloody  coiiilut  ea- 
sued,  of  which  the  militia  at  hewistown  were  calm  spectators— inakni!; 
a  constitutional  privilege  their  plea  for  cowardice.  In  rheeiul,  the  llrili.-l 
nrre  completely  victorious :  so  that  of  above  one  thousand  iiu  ;i,  wlio 
,1 1  crossed  into  Canada,  but  few  cHeeted  their  escape. 
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Soon  ;iftor  this  disaster,  General  Van  Reniselaer  retired  from  Uw  ser- 
vice, ami  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia.  la 
lUirsiii  address  lo  the  "men  of  New-York,"  he  announced  tiial  in  a  few 
iavslii)  sliould  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the  country,  by  planting  the 
MiRTiiiiii  standard  in  (/aiiada,  and  invited  them  to  share  in  the  danger  and 
•lory  of  till'  enterprise.  His  force  was  increased  speedily  to  four  tiiousand 
live  Imiuhed  men:  and  the  morning  of  tiie  26th  of  November,  assigned 
as  the  time  for  crossing.  The  time  came,  but  strangely  enough  the 
iro'ips  cimld  not  be  got  ready  to  pass  over.  Another  day  was  appointed, 
aiidwiicii  tiiat  arrived,  it  was  found  the  general  had  changed  his  plan  of 
oppratitiiis-  -^  council  of  war  was  called,  the  invasion  of  Canada  was 
postpoiR'il,  and  the  troofis  were  ordered  into  winter  quarters.  The  blame 
(,[  these  I'aihires  was  attributed  by  the  soldiers  to  their  commander;  and 
so  highly  were  they  exasperated,  that  for  several  days  his  life  was  in 
jjiijur  fi-oni  their  I'ury. 

The  army  of  the  north,  which  was  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Ocailwrn,  was  stationed  at  (Jreenbusli,  near  Albany,  and  at  Platts- 
i.'jnrh.oii  Lake  Oliamiilain.  From  the  latter  post,  a  detaclnnent  marched 
asJRirt  distance  into  (Canada,  surprised  a  small  body  of  IJritish  and  In- 
dian?, and  destroyed  a  considerable  cpiantity  of  public  stores.  Other 
nioveineiils  were  anxiously  expected  by  the  people;  but  after  tlie  misfor- 
tunes at  Di'lroit  and  Niagara,  the  general  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  engage 
in  uiiv  imiiiirtant  enterprise  :  and  thus  ended  the  campaign  of  181'J. 
Ahiiiuii;li  (Ml  many  occasions  extraordinary  gallantry  had  been  displayed, 
vet  iiulliing  was  accomidislied,  and  tlie  losses  sustained  were  numerous 
hi  heavy.  Those  wiio  approved  the  declaration  of  war,  felt  disap- 
pointeil,  iiiortilied,  and  dejected.  Tliose  who  were  opposed  to  it,  assumed 
abuliler  tone  of  censure,  and  evinced  a  more  determined  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition. 

While,  however,  defeat  and  disgrace  attended  the  American  arms  on 
jjid,  far  ihlUrenl  results  were  witnessed  on  tiie  ocean.  On  that  great 
livli!  where  were  committed  the  oflences  whicli  led  to  tiie  war,  they  gamed 
ariehliarvest  of  victory  and  glory.  Ujion  the  declaration  of  war,  tiio 
•Vmeriean  otlicers  and  seamen  were  filled  with  ardour  to  avenge  tiie  sun'er- 
mssof  tlieir  iinpre.''sed  fellow-citizens,  and  to  vindicate  tiie  honour  of  the 
repnblican  ll.ig.  Surli  siiips  of  war  as  weie  ready  for  sea,  iininediately 
siileil  in  search  of  the  enemy,  t'n  tiie  I'Jtli  of  August,  ("aptain  Hull, 
who  eonniiauded  the  Constitution,  of  forty-four  guns,  descried  a  IJritisli 
friLMieiliis  (;rew,  giving  three  cheers,  re(]uested  to  be  placed  alongside 
ui  i!i(  ir  antagonist.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  latter  endeavoured, 
by?kilfiil  minieuvring,  to  obtain  tlie  advantage  of  position.  Defeated  in 
ili;«,  slie  advanced  toward  the  I'onslilution,  tiring  broadsides  at  intervals. 
Wlu'ii  slic  liad  apiH'oaclied  witiiin  iialf  pistol  shot,  a  tremendous  cannonaue 
burst  UjHMi  lier  from  the  .\merican  frigate.  In  thirty  minutes,  every  mast 
aiui  nearly  every  spar  Leing  shot  away,  she  struck  her  ilaij.  She  was 
[ouml  to  be  the  Ciierriere,  of  tliirty-eiglit  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Dacres,  wiio  hatl  been  cruizing  in  quest  of  an  American  frigate-  At 
lier  mast-head  she  had  displayed  her  name,  and  a  Hag  upon  wiiicli  was 
lie  laiinting  inscription,  "  No  Little  Ikdt."  Of  her  crew,  lil'ty  were 
Rilled  and  sixty-four  wounded  ;  and  the  vessel  itself  was  so  niiicli  injured 
thai  it  was  set  lire  to  and  blown  uj).  The  ilamage  sustained  by  tiie  Con- 
sliiulion  was  very  slight ;  of  her  crew,  but  seven  were  killed  and  siwen 
wounded ;  and  the  ship  in  a  few  hours  was  ready  for  another  action.  This 
batile  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  (ireat  Ltritain  had  not  lor  thirty  years 
frevions  lost  a  frigati;  iu  any  eontlict  with  a  similar  equality  of  force. 
Congress  voted  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  crew  of  the  Constitu- 
iMii,  as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  their  prize,  and  the  officers  wert 
promoted. 
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This  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  niival  victories.  On  the  lath  of 
October,  Caplnin  Jones,  in  the  Wasp,  of  eighteen  guns,  captured  tlic  Frulic 
of  twenty-two,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three  quarters  of  an  liour.  In 
this  action,  the  Americans  obtained  a  victory  over  a  force  decidudiy  su- 
perior.  On  their  part,  but  eight  were  kilieil  and  wounded ;  on  that  of  tho 
enemy,  about  eiglity ;  the  Frolic  fired  as  she  rose  upon  the  water,  so  that 
her  shot  was  either  thrown  away  or  but  touched  the  riijgiiig  of  the  Amor 
lean  ;  tlie  Wasp,  on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she  descended ;  and  thus,  at  cvciy 
discharge,  struck  the  hull  of  her  antagonist.  On  boarding  the  IJriiish  ves'. 
sel,  the  surprise  of  the  Americans  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Tliey  beliekj 
only  tiiree  oflTicors,  and  the  seaman  at  the  helm.  The  deck  was  sliuppry 
Willi  blood,  presenting  a  most  awful  scene  of  havoc  and  distress.  Tjie 
colours  were  still  flying — there  being  no  one  left  to  haul  them  down, 
Neither  of  the  vessels,  however,  arrived  in  the  United  States,  They 
were  both  captured,  before  evening,  by  a  British  ship  of  the  line. 

On  the  25th,  the  frigate  United  .Slates,  commanded  by  Captain  Dcpattir, 
encountered  and  captured  the  lirilish  frigate  Macedonian.  Tlio  foimor 
carried  a  few  guns  the  most,  but  the  disparity  of  loss  was  astoiiisliinsriy 
great.  On  the  part  of  tiie  enemy,  a  hundred  and  four  were  killed  a'nj 
wounded  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  but  eleven!  The  United  Stales 
brought  her  prize  aafi^ly  to  New-York.  The  conduct  of  the  AmeiiiMn 
seamen  on  this  occasion,  drew  forth  a  species  of  pr;iise  from  the  eiuiiiv, 
not  less  grateful  than  Ihat  (experienced  from  their  friends.  All  the  priv,ite 
property  belonging  to  the  ollicers  and  crew  of  the  Macedonian  was  re- 
stored, with  the  most  perfect  exactness,  and  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  politeness. 

A  fourth  naval  battle  was  fought,  and  a  fourth  victory  gained,  on  the 
29th  of  December.  On  that  day,  the  Constitution,  of  forty-loar  nwm, 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  captu"ed  the  British  fiiuatcJav.i. 
of  thirty-eight.  The  combat  was  continued  with  the  utmost  ob^iiiincv, 
for  more  than  three  hours.  The  Java  was  reduced  to  a  wreck ;  of  her 
crew  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  killed  and  wounded;  of  that  dl' liie 
Constuution  thirty-four.  Ocneral  Ilislop,  governor  of  Bombay,  havii;^'  i;i 
charge  a  body  of  troops,  was  [)assenger  on  board  the  Java ;  tiiat  oiticcr 
presented  Captain  Bainbridge  with  an  elegant  sword,  as  a  slight  tesliiiw- 
nial  for  his  gentlemanly  conduct  after  the  action. 

On  the  lakes,  some  small  operations  were  this  season  siK-cessfully 
conducted  by  the  Americans.  One  in  particular,  may  be  mentiuiitd 
Lieutenant  Klliott,  on  Lake  Hrie,  with  (jreat  credit  to  himself  projccicd;;!) 
undertaking  by  which  he  captured  two  Ikitisli  armed  vessels— the  Dciruit 
and  the  Caledonia.  This  was  merely  the  precursor  of  other  and  iiinn' 
brilliant  aliairs,  shortly  to  come  off  upon  that  and  the  adjacent  inlaiiil 
seas. 

The  exertions  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  in  creating  a  fleet  upon  the 
northern  ''.Ives,  produced  the  most  beneficial  results.  Li  the  hepiiiiiiiiigDl 
Octobei,  the  Ainericaiis  had  not  a  single  armed  vessel  on  Lake.  Hne;  anJ 
their  whole  force  on  Lake  Ontario  was  a  brig  carrying  sixteen  (;iiiis.  On 
the  first  of  November,  tho  connnodore  had  under  his  command  si  c  vessels, 
mounting  altogether  tiiirty-two  puns  ;  and  although  not  equal  iusti(i;|;ih 
to  their  opponents,  they  mana^'cd  to  capture  the  Prince  Regent  sclioiiRr 
of  eitjliteen  guns,  and  jiut  to  flight  the  Royal  (Jeorgc  of  twenty-six. 

Tiiese  successive  victories  were  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  naiii'n. 
They  were  gained  in  the  midst  of  disasters  on  land,  and  by  tliat  diss oi 
citizens  wiiose  rights  had  been  more  specially  violat(-d ;  and  tiiey  wi're 
gained  over  a  peo[)lo  claiming  to  be  lords  of  the  sea,  whom  l(iiig-c(iiiiiiH:i''l 
success  had  rendered  hanglity  and  insolent,  and  who  had  cnnfKhiiily 
boasted  that  the  whole  American  navy  would  soon  be  swept  from  I'n 
ocean.     A  number  of  British  merchantmen  were  likewise  captarcd  by  ilii 
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American  navy  :  and  privateers  issuing  from  almost  every  port,  many  of 
ijieni  hearing  flags  inscribed  "  Free  'I'rade  and  Sailors'  Rights,"  were 
remarkably  successful.  The  number  of  prizes  made  during  the  first 
(tveii  months  of  the  war  exceeded  live  hundred  ;  upwards  of  lifty  of  them 
Hcre  itrnied,  carrying  nearly  six  lumdrcd  guns.  More  liian  three  thou 
(,niil  prisoners  were  taken. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  thn  continued  success  of  the 
\nicricau  arms  upon  the  water.  The  Urilish  themselves  assert  it  to  be 
Invin"  10  llic  superior  dimensions  of  their  enemy's  vessels ;  hut  this  cause 
isnol'hy  any  means  suflh-ient  to  prove  the  fact,  as  all  historical  evidence 
cim'.radu'ts  it.  The  British  were  formerly  almost  everywhere  victorious, 
111  spite  of  the  superior  force  of  a  few  guns.  Perhaps  the  triilh  may  be 
urMved  at,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  dilTerent  navies  are  in 
ihe  hahil  of  aiming  their  war-missiles.  The  French  throw  all  their  shot 
among  ihe  enemy's  rigging,  thus  lioping  to  disable  him  :  the  Kngliiih  aim 
ilireeily  for  tlie  decks,  with  the  inleiition  to  destroy  life  ;  but  the  Aineri- 
cms  pursue  a  system  different  from  either— pouring  all  their  fury  against 
liie  hull  of  their  antagonist.  Thus  a  .single  broadside  frequently  opens 
their  enemy's  sides  to  the  torrents  of  the  ocean,  and  compels  the  drown- 
uig  foe  to  strike  his  colours. 

In  the  aiituuin  of  this  year  (1812),  the  quadrennial  period  for  the  elec- 
tbinof  president  and  vice-president  again  recurred.  Tlie  candidates  were. 
on  one  side,  the  incumbent  .lames  Madison,  of  Virginia,  tiud  Flhridgb 
Gerry,  of  Massaehusetis :  on  tlie  other,  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  of  Neu-York, 
;iiid  Jared  Iinjersoll.of  L'eiinsylvania.  Those  who  opposed  the  war,  were 
1:1  favour  of  the  latter  candidates  :  those  who  were  called  demoertils,  sup- 
ported the  former.  (Jreat  exertions  were  made  by  the  jjarlizans  of  the 
(ip[io=iiitr  candidates,  and  the  ])assions  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  iniJ- 

lie  and  northern  states,  were  hitrldy  excited.  Of  the  ehictoral  votes  given, 
Mr.  Madison  received  one  hundred  trad  twenty-eight,  and  Mr.  Gerry  one 
l.iiiulred  and  thirty-one,  ai'.l  were  elected.  Mr.  Clinton  received  eighty- 
nine,  and  Mr  Ingersoll  ei|,lity-six. 

.\t  t!'i^  coimnencement  of  tin;  session  of  Congress  near  the  close  of  ISP, 


ilie  presii 


:eiit,  in  his  mess  ige,  stated  that  he  had  r(x'eived  oMieial  informa- 


'.lun  i)f  il'iC  repeiil  of  the  cinh^rs  in  couiieil;  and  that  two  propositions  for 
111  armistice  had  been  nuele  to  him,  both  of  which  he  had  rejected,  as  they 
oiiM  iiol  have  been  acee[)ted  without  conceding  to  Great  Britain  the 
rjlit  of  impressment.  The  rejection  of  these  propositions  wa^  approved 
Htlie  national  representatives,  wiio,  instead  of  abandoning  the  ground  tiny 
l.aJ  taken,  adopted  more  vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  bounty  and  the  wages  of  the  s(ddiers  were  increased.  The 
iiresi'Ieiit  was  authorized  to  raise  twenty  tidditional  regiments  of  infantry, 
10  issue  treasury  notes,  and  to  borrow  money.  Provision  was  tilso  made 
'orhmlding  four  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  as  many  vessels  of  war 
oil  the  great  lakes  as  the  public  service  might  require. 

So  great  waslhe  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  western  country  to  regain 
possession  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  that  in  order  to  etVect  it,  General 
lli'.rrisiui  resolved  to  undertake  a  Wiiiler  campaign.  Information  was  re- 
:eivedthala  small  body  of  British  and  Indians  were  stationed  at  French- 
loun,  a  village  on  the  river  Raisin,  not  far  from  Detroit,  (ieneral  Wni- 
ihtster  preeeeded  in  iidvanee,  with  a  portion  of  the  western  army,  and 
iiUieked  and  entirely  dispersed  the  enemy.  'I'he  Americans  encamped 
;iiar  the  field  of  battle,  a  part  of  llieni  being  protected  by  close  garden 
jK'kets:  yet,  although  near  an  enemy's  fort,  but  little  precaution  was 
.".kin  to  prevent  a  surprise.  Karly  in  the  morning  of  the  'JJiid  of 
January,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  the 
firmer  eoiiinianded  by  Colonel  Pioetor,  the  latter  by  the  chiefs  Rouiid- 
leaJaiid  Split-log.    The  troops  in  the  open  field  were  thrown  into  disor- 
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der,  and  (Smcral  Winchester  niid  other  ofTicera  in  vain  eiidoivoiirpd 
nilly  them.  They  turned  and  lle.l,  hut  in  atteniplins  to  eiicane  1 
mostly  killed  hy  the  Indians.  Tlu!  tJeneral  and  Colonel  Lmvis  were  nil** 
prisoners.  The  troops  hehind  the  \..  'ets  maintained  the  eoiiiMt  «ni 
undaunted  hr.ivery.  At  lensfth  Colonel  Proctor  assurt'd  Cencnl  U 
Chester,  that  il'  the  remainder  of  the  Anu^ricans  would  iinniediai'dv  si  i- 
render,  they  siioidd  he  protected  from  massacre  ;  hut  otherwise  li,.',voui 
set  tire  to  the  vdlaj^e,  and  wonhl  not  he  res|)onsdile  for  Hie  conduci  of  h  1 
savages,  intimidated  hy  this  threat,  (icneral  Winchester  sent  aiK.rlcri" 
the  troops  to  surrender,  which  they  oheyed.  Colontd  Proctor,  k-ui  !! 
the  wounded  without  a  jriiard,  inarched  hack  immediately  to  Maldi'ii  '  Tl'"' 
Indians  accompanied  them  a  ft^vv  miles,  hut  returned  early  tin;  next  ii)„n'i'' 
injr.  Then  followed  deeds  of  honor.  The  wounded  olliccrs  woro 
draiTfrcil  from  the  houses,  and  killed  and  scalped  in  the  streets.  Tlip 
buildiii!„'s  were  set  on  (ire,  and  many  who  attempted  to  escape  fmi'n  <li(iii 
were  forced  hack  into  the  llames.  Others  were  put  to  deaili  hy  iIk;  u^^^■^. 
liawU,  and  left  sliockin;:ly  maii^rled  in  the  highway.  Hut  the  iiifamv  of 
this  hnlclieiy  should  not  fall  uium  the  jierpelrators  alone— it  iiiilstn  i 
equally  upon  those'  who  insiiirated  them  to  hostility — those  hy  wliosr, iiidtj 
they  fought,  and  who  were  ahle,  and  who  were  bound  hy  a  solciniitniMnc. 
ineiit,  to  restrain  them.  =' =  • 

The  battle  and  massacre  at  Frenchtowii  clothed  Kentucky  and  Ohio  ii; 
inourning.  Other  volunteers,  indignant  at  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
their  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Harrison.  Having  twelve  huiidirilnini 
he  marcdieil  to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  where  he  erec'-  d  a  fort  uliah  was 
called  l''oit  .Mcigs,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  (Jliio.  On  the  first  of  .Mav, 
it  was  invested  hy  a  large  iiiimher  of  Indians,  an<  tiy  a  jiirly  of  IJritiJli 
troops  from  Maiden,  the  whole  eommanded  hy  C(,>'..  Pri)cior.  Five  ilavs 
afterwards,  (Jeneral  day,  at  tin;  head  of  twelve  hundred  Kciitnckiaiis, 
made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  Dividing  J.is  force  into  several  par- 
tii!s,  and  making  an  iiniietuous  onset,  he  dro\c  tin?  besiegers  fnim  tli;ir 
woBks.  His  troops  suiiposing  the  victory  complete,  and  (lisreHaiiliiiLMhi' 
orders  of  their  commander,  ilisjiersed  into  the  woods;  which  the  ene:iiv 
()hser\iiig.  returned  from  their  llight,  and  obtained  an  easy  viclnrv.  ('f 
the  .Americans,  two  or  tlirec  liundred  escaped  into  tht^  fort ;  alxiiii  ;l,iii 
hundred  wimc  killed  or  made  prisoners — and  the  remaiiider  lleil  to  il,, 
ucari'si  settlements.     The  loss  of  the  eniMiiy,  was  very  eoiisideralik'. 

The  fort  continued  to  be  defended  with  bravery  and  skill.  The  Indians, 
unaccuslomed  to  seiges,  became  weary  and  diseontenti'd  ;  and  on  the  ~ili 
of  IMay,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  theireliief,  Teciiniseli,  tlieydc. 
scrted  their  allies.  On  the  Otii,  the  enemy,  despairing  of  siu  cess,  made  a 
precijiitate  retreat.  (Jeneral  Harrison,  leaving  (icneral  Clay  in  (oininaiul, 
returned  to  Ohio  for  reinforcements  ;  but  in  tliis  (piarter  active  o|iiT;Uhii:s 
were  not  resumed  until  a  s(|ua(lroii  had  been  built  and  [JrciKired  luraeiinii 
on  Lakf^  Fiie.  At  Saekett's  Harbour,  on  the  northern  frontier,  a  boJv  iil 
troops  had  been  assembled  under  thccmiimand  of  (ieneral  Deinhora;  aiu! 
great  exertions  were  made,  by  Commodore  Chauncey,  to  luiilil  ainl  ei|!iif 
a  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario,  siilliciently  [lowerful  to  coiiti  lul  with  tliatui 
the  enemy.  J!y  tin;  '2'>lh  of  Ajiril,  the  nav  il  preparations  were  so  liircwn- 
pleted  that  the  general,  and  seventeen  liundred  troops,  were  eoiiviyiii 
across  the  lake  to  the  attack  of  York  (now  Toronto),  tiie  capital  of  rpprr 
Canada. 

On  the  •JTth,  an  advanced  party,  led  on  by  Drigadier-general  Pike,  whu 
was  born  in  a  camp  and  bred  a  soldier  from  his  birth,  landed,  althouiih 
opposed  at  the  water's  edge  by  a  superior  force.  After  a  short  bill  s-n- 
vere  conflict,  the  enemy  were  driven  to  tlieir  fortifications.  The  icM  oi 
the  troops  having  landed,  the  whole;  party  pressed  forward— curritJ  the 
first  battery  by  assault,  and  were  muviiifr  towards  the  main  works,  when 
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thcenemy's  magazine,  containing  five  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  blew 
UP  willi  a 'fciiiendous  explosion,  hurling  upon  tliu  advancing  troops  itn- 
meiije  quantities  of  stone  and  timber.     Upwards  of  tiireo  iiundred  men 
ffere  killed  and  wounded  ;  their  leader,  the  brave  General  Pike,  was  mor- 
tally  wounded,     lie  retained  to  the  last,  however,  tiie  spirit  of  a  soldier 
aiiilcoaunander ;  "  Move  on,  my  brave  fellows,"  was  his  first  exclamation, 
"and  avenge  your  general."'     With  three  clieers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnHge,  they  pressed  forward,  and  speedily  drove  the  enemy  from  all  their 
iiiireiiehnienis,  and  gained  possession  of  the  town.     The  Uritish  loss  in 
iiioii,  amounted  to  seven  hunJred  and  eighty.     The  public  property  de- 
jirovcd  was  very  considerable  ;   and  that  which  was  transferred  unin- 
juedtolhe  Americans,  was  considered  worth  at  least  half  a  million  of 
li  iliars.    When  the  flag  that  had  waved  over  the  fort  was  brought  to  the 
w  tJcneral  Pike,  with  an  expression  of  triumph  on  his  countenance  he 
made  siuns  for  it  to  be  placed  under  his  head,  and  contentedly  expired. 
An  attack  on  Fort  (k-orge,  and  Fort  Krie,  unsuccessfully  attempted  the 
voar  before,  was  the  next  thing  to  be  undertaken,     .\ccordinyly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28lh,  generals  D-arborn  and  Lewis  embarked  with  their 
whole  loree,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men.     The  advance,  under  Col. 
Scoil,  eoiisistiiig  of  five  hundred,  were  exposed  in  approaching  the  shore 
10  iiK'essaiit  volleys  of  musketry,  from  a  large  body  of  regulars  stationed 
111  a  ravine;  yet  they  faltered  not,  and  no  sooner  were  they  formed  on 
the  beach,  than  they  were  led  to  the  charge  and  dispersed  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile  the  works  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  furiously  engaged. 
Fort  George  being  in  a  short  time  rendered  untenable,  the  British  laid 
trains  to  their  magazines  and  hastily  retired.     The  American  light  com- 
panies instantly  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works — captains  Hynd- 
iFinund  Stockton  entering  first,  and  extinguishing  the  fire  intended  to 
create  the  explosion.     The  former  withdrew  a  match  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  liis  life.     Uefore  twelve  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  fortifications 
III  that  quarter  were  surmounted  by  the  American  flag;  the  enemy  having 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besid(!S  six 
liuiiJred  prisoners.    Their  antagonists  had  only  thirty-nine  killed,  and  a 
hundred  and  eight  wounded. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  it  became  known  that  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
Ent'lisli,  under  General  Vincent,  had  encamped  on  the  heights  at  the  head 
of  Burliiiglon  bay.     A  superior  force  was  therefore  dispatched,  under 
generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  cut  of!'  the  escape 
of  die  eiitmy.    Strangely  enough,  this  force  was  surprised  in  the  night 
Willi  an  onset  from  the  British,  the  sentinels  being  bayonettcd  on  their 
posls  without  giving  an  alarm.     A  complete  rout  ensued,  in  which  both 
the  American  generals  were   taken  prisoners.     The  British  finding  two 
puces  of  artillery  limbered,  drove  them  ofl",  hastily  overturned  the  others, 
and  made  good  their  retreat  with  but  little  loss.     This  misfortune  to  the 
republicans  was  soon  followed  bv  another.     Lieutenant-colonel  Boerstler, 
having  been  sent  with  five  hundred  men  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy 
colleeicd  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  was  swrounded,  and  the  whole  detachment 
made  prisoners, 
ticneral  Dearborn  having  for  some  time  laboured  under  a  severe  indis- 
posiiion,  now  retired  from  service,  assigning  Fort  George  to  the  care  of 
Col,  Doyd.    The  American  army  soon  afterwards  experienced  a  severe 
reverse,  by  an  irrational  attack  on  a  British  party  stationed  at  Le  Cosse'a 
House,  alum',  seventeen  miles  from  the  fort ;  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  a  gen- 
eral skirmish  ensued,  without  any  advantage  remaining  on  cither  sido, 
Fioinllie  peculiar  character  of  Indian  warfare,  and  the  constant  harassing 
sustained  by  the  Americans,  Col.  Boyd  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  meas- 
'irei  for  guarding  against  it :   the  services  of  the  Seneca  nation  sver  • 
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Ihercforo  ncfieplod,  and  about  four  huiKired  warriors,  coinmaiuled  by  inu 
chief  Corii-pliiiiltT,  were  put  uiuit-r  arms. 

While  thu  greater  part  of  tlio  Aincricati  army  was  thus  employed  j^ 
Canada,  the  lUiiiMli  inadi!  an  attack  upon  the  iin[)ortant  pn^st  of  S;i('|<(.tt', 
Harbour.  On  tin;  '27\\\  of  May,  their  squadron  a|)peared  before  the  U)v/\\, 
Alarm  nuns  instantly  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  ueiiihlumrlKMid! 
General  IJrown.of  the  New  York  militia,  contmanded  in  chief,  Jijs  whnle 
foree  amoimting  to  about  one  thousand  men.  Hy  his  orders  u  s|,„|u 
breastwork  was  hastily  thrown  up,  at  the  only  place  where  the  piicrny 
conl  1  land.  Ueliind  this  he  placed  the  militia,  and  the  reguhirs  mnier 
Coloiud  Haekus  formed  the  second  liM(!.  On  the  morning  of  tlie'JUili,  ime 
thousand  Uritish  troops  landed  from  the  squadron,  and  advanced  tovnrdi 
the  breastwork.  The  militia,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  tied  in  cinifnsiDn 
Colonel  Mdls,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rally  them,  beinif  mortally  wouiny,' 
The  regulars,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  were  compelled  to  retire  towards 
the  town  ;  but  in  their  retreat  they  took  possession  of  the  houses  on  ilio 
road,  and  from  these  coverts  t!iey  poured  so  destructive  a  fire  upon  die 
British  column,  that  it  halted  ■•.i;ii  fell  back.  (Jeneral  llrowii,  by  asiraia. 
gem,  converted  this  slight  i-!!i  (k  into  a  precipitate  llight:  colleciinir  ii^, 
panicf  truck  militia,  he  diri"  m  ,'  tlirir  course  along  a  road  whicli,  while 
it  led  from  Ihe  village,  appt  ared  to  the  British  commander  to  lead  to  the 
jilace  of  landing.  Perceiving  them  marching  with  great  speed,  he  siippij. 
sed  that  their  object  was  to  v.l  r.tT  his  retreat,  and  he  ra-einharkcd  so  liis. 
tily  as  to  leave  l)ehind  most  of  his  woumled.  (timeral  Urowii,  in  ri'iMin. 
Dense  for  his  services,  was  ajjpointed  a  brigadier  in  the  regular  army. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  coast,  a  distressing  and  predatory  war  was  ear- 
ned on,  by  larsrc  deta(  hmeiits  from  the  powerful  navy  of  (Jreat  lirilaiii. 
Jhe  squ  idron,  stationed  in  Delaware  J5.iy,  captured  and  burned  cvirv 
•nerchant  vessel  which  came  within  its  reach.  The  iiilialiitaiiis  (i( 
Lewistown,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  having  refused  to  sell  provisions  lo 
tlu;  enemy,  ll't!  village  was  bombarded,  and  several  attempts  were  mule 
to  land — but  they  nvrc  dtfeated  by  the  militia.  In  ('liesa[tcake  liav.  aa 
otlier  and  more  powerful  S()uadnMi  had  arrived,  early  in  the  spnnif.  li 
w.is  under  the  command  of  Admiral  (-'nckburu — a  notorious  and  disiji  km'. 
ful  person,  whose  name  will  ever  be  considered  a  stain  among  the  oili  rrs 
of  his  country,  lie,  disregarding  the  honourable  modes  of  \vurl'ari',i||. 
reeled  his  eirorts  principally  against  unolTeiiding  citizens  and  pcactl.il 
villages.  Instead  of  seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  (ireat  liritiiinii 
any  manner,  he  sought  simply  to  stir  up  enmity  and  hatred  wherever  iie 
went,  and  [daiited  a  spirit  of  revenge  which  in  many  sections  rankles 
still.  The  farm  houses  and  gentlemen's  seats  near  the  shore  wrrc  iliiii 
dered,  and  the  cattle  driven  away  or  in  mere  wantonness  shuightrrn!. 
Frenchtown,  Havre  de  (irace,  Fredericktown,  and  Georgetown,  wire 
sacked  and  burned.  Norfolk  was  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate,  by  ilie 
determined  bravery  of  a  small  force  stationed  on  Craiiey  Island,  in  ilw 
harbour.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  Hampton,  which,  iiolwnli- 
standing  the  gallant  resistain-e  of  its  small  garrison,  w;is  ( apliircil,  ami 
the  unforturate  inhabitants  suirered  all  whicli  a  brutal  and  unre.'slraiiit'J 
soliliery  could  inflict. 

The  ocoa  i,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  coniln  i-, 
in  whicli  Ih-- victors  gained  untarnished  laurels,  (^ai)tain  Lawreiiic,  iii 
the  sh)op  of  war  Hornet,  discovering  in  the  neutral  port  of  San  Salvador 
a  Hrilisli  sloop  of  war  of  superior  force,  (dialleiiited  her  cuniinainlcr  lo 
meet  bun  at  sea.  The  challenge  bein^  decdined.  Captain  Lawrence  block- 
aded the  port,  until  forced  by  a  ship  of  the  lint;  to  retire,  .''ooii  aficr, 
meeting  an  Fnglisli  brig  of  ten  guns,  he  ea|)tured  her,  and  wiili  licr  alnivi' 
?•,>(), noo  in  specie.  The  next  day  the  Hornet  steered  for  Dnnerara,  aiiJ 
Khortly  encountered  a  large  Uritish  national  armed  brig,  the  reacock 
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Captain  Lawrence  inslanlly  engaged  her,  and  the  combat  continued  for 

lifueii  ininuics  with  grout  fury — when  the  enemy  struck  her  colours,  and 

diinlayed  at  the  samo  time  a  signal  of  distress.     The  Americans  instantly 

eiiiieavoiirt'd  now  to  save  the  vanquished ;  but  suoh  was  the  shattered 

niiiilinou  of  the  I'eacock,  that  in  spile  of  all  their  cflTorls  lo  rescue  iter 

fiiinit'ii,  it  could  bo  but  partially  cfTecled — she  went  down,  carrying  with 

larniiie  llriiisli  sailors  and  three  of  the  bravo  Americans  who  were  eii- 

jcivouring  lo  assist  them.     In  the  bailie,  the  lo.ss  of  the  Hornet  was  but 

one  killed  and  two  wounded — that  of  the  Peacock  was  never  ascertained. 

Oniiis  itturn  to  the  United  Stales,  Captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to 

l!ie  comiimnd  of  llio  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  in  tiie  harbour  of  lioston. 

For  several  weeks  the  Urili.sh  frigate  Shannon,  of  equal  force  but  having 

ajelected  crew,  had  been  cruizing  before  the  port ;  and  Captain  Brooke, 

licr  I'omiiniider,  had  aimounced  Jiis  wish  to  meet,  in  single  combat,  an 

American  frigate.    Inllamed  by  this  challenge,  Captain  Lawrence,  although 

ijscrew  were  just  enlisted,  and  his  oHieers  were  strangers  to  him  and  to 

eieh  oilier,  set  sail,  on  the  first  of  June,  in  pursuit  of  the  Shannon.    To- 

«;ird  evening  on  the  same  day,  they  met,  and  engaged  instantly,  with 

unexampled  fury.     In  a  very  few  minutes,  and  in  quick  succession,  the 

jjiliiilj.master  of  the  Chesapeake  was  killed,  and  (.'aplain  Lawrence  and 

ihree  lieutenants  were  severely  wounded  ;  her  rigging  was  so  cut  to  pieces 

thai  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  her  chest  of  arms  blew  up,  and  C'ap- 

uin  Lawrence,  receiving  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  was  carried  below. 

Ailliis  instant,  the  position  of  the  ships  being  favourable,  Cajitain  Urooke, 

at  ihe  head  of  his  marines,  gallantly  boarded  the  Chesapeake;  when, 

ever;  oflicer  who  could  take  command  being  killed  or  wounded,  resistaiico 

ccaHil,  and  the  American  tlag  was  struck  liy  the  enemy. 

The  victory,  however,  was  not  achieved  without  loss.  Of  the  crew  of 
;l;c  Shannon,  twenty-four  were  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  Of  that  of 
llie  L'hcsap-ake,  forty-eight  were  killed  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded. 
Whin  the  intrepid  Lawrence  learmd  the  fate  of  his  ship,  he  became  de- 
lirmiis  wiiti  excess  of  mental  and  boilily  sulleriiig.  His  proud  spirit  was 
Iwkeii;  and  during  the  four  days  he  continued  to  live,  almost  the  only 
w.irJslie  uttered,  were,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!" — an  expression  which 
liasMuce  been  consecrated  by  his  countrymen,  ('ai)lain  Lawrence  and 
Laiileiiaiit  Ludlow  were  both  interred  by  the  British  at  Halifax,  with 
tveiy  honour — civil,  naval,  and  military.  Subseipiently,  a  passport  being 
oliiameil  Iroin  the  gciiilemanly  commander  on  that  station.  Commodore 
lljrily,  the  remains  of  the  two  ollicers  were  brought  to  the  I'nited  SlatCB, 
I'V  Mr.  CrDwiiiiishield,  of  Salem,  in  his  own  barge,  manned  by  twelve 
iiKisiiTs  of  vessels. 

Great  were  the  exultations  of  the  government  parly  in  London,  on  the 
MHsof  this  action.  Victories  over  the  frigates  of  other  nations  were 
ULeiirrenccs  too  common  toexcite  cmolion;  but  the  capture  of  an  Ameri- 
can I'nyale  was  considered  a  glorious  c[)ocli  in  the  naval  history  of  Great 
ilrilaiii.  Captain  Brook-.!  received  llit;  honour  of  knighthood,  and  alto- 
gdlierlhe  rewards  and  honours  bestowi'd  upon  him  were  suidi  as  had 
laver  before  been  received  but  by  the  cmiqiieror  of  a  squadron,  'riiese 
ieiiuiiisiralions  of  triuin|ih  were  inadverli  ni  confessions  of  American 
sii;ieru)rity ;  and  lliey  were,  to  tin;  vanquished  themselves,  a  species  of 
traiin|ih,  and  a  source  of  consolation. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  another  American  vessel  was  captured  by  the 
l-nibli.  The  Argus  sloop  of  war  had  that  nnsforiuiie;  she  was  cruizing 
i:iilie  liritish  channel,  committing  depredations  upon  the  enemy's  ship- 
'/'K,  when  several  men-of -war  w«re  seiii  in  quest  of  her.  The  I'elican, 
1  vussel  of  her  own  class,  but  of  sliyhily  superior  force,  descried  and 
Piiiauiiiered  her;  at  the  first  broadside,  Captain  Allen,  of  tin;  Argus,  fell, 
H'irelv  wounded;  Lieutenant  Watson,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
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was  iipjtt  ronnerod  unfit  for  scrviro  ;  midshiptnon  Dclphy  and  Edwards 
both  (lied  of  their  wounds— uiid  after  a  sovoro  and  prolonged  action  of 
above)  thiee  hours,  the  vcsttel  surrendered. 

Shortly  after  this,  victory  turned  ngai>i  in  favour  of  the  republicaiis 
The  American  brig  Knter|)rize,  commanded  by  Licutenaiil  Uurroui'lis 
met,  when  a  few  days  out  on  a  cruize,  the  Ilritish  brig  Boxur,  of  tliesami.' 
or  a  more  available  force.  Here,  again,  tlio  superior  mano?uvring  of  thp 
Americans  was  made  manifest:  the  Kntcrprize  lost  but  one  man  killcL' 
and  thirteen  wounded ,  while  the  loss  of  the  Uoxer  was  much  greatti 
Both  commanders,  however,  were  slain ;  Captain  Hlythe,  of  the  Uoxur 
being  killed,  while  Lieutenant  Hurroughs  was  the  ont  lost  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  were  buried  side  by  side,  due  honours  being  rondered,  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  cventti  of  the  war  again  call  our  attention  to  the  northwestprn 
frontier.  While  each  nation  was  busily  employed  in  equipping  a  sqiiml- 
ron  on  Lake  Erie,  CJeneral  Clay  remained  inactive  at  Fort  Meigs.  Alwut 
the  last  of  July,  a  large  number  of  British  and  Indians  appeared  before 
the  fort,  hoping  to  entice  the  garrison  to  a  general  action  in  the  fula 
After  waiting  a  few  days  without  succeeding,  they  decamped,  ami  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky.  This  fort  was  liulc 
more  than  a  picketing  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  and  the  garrison  consisted 
of  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  commanded  by  Major  Cro- 
ghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  On  the  1st  ol  August,  it  was  invested  by 
five  imndred  regulars  and  eight  hundred  Indians.  After  a  caimon:idi', 
which  continued  two  days,  the  enemy,  in  the  evening,  supposing  a  breaUi 
had  been  made,  advanced  to  assault  the  works.  Anticipating  this.  Major 
Croghan  had  planted  a  six  pounder,  the  only  piece  of  cannon  in  the  furt, 
in  a  position  to  enfilade  the  ditch.  It  was  loaded  with  grape  siiot  and 
slugs,  and  was  discharged  tlie  instant  the  assailants  arrived  before  it. 
The  British  commander  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many 
others  severely  wounded.  The  attack  was  again  renewed,  and  they  were 
again  as  fatally  repulsed  ;  when  the  remainder  retreated  in  haste  amldis 
order  to  their  former  position,  and  at  dawn  of  day  retired  to  Maiden. 
The  youthful  Croghan,  for  his  valour  and  good  conduct,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  he  and  his  brave  companions  rcceivtl 
Iho  thanks  of  Congress.  To  complete  the  triumph  of  the  victor,  tlip 
ladies  of  Chilicothe  presented  him  with  an  elegant  sword. 

In  the  meantime,  by  the  exertions  of  Commodore  I'erry,  an  American 
squadron  had  been  prepared  for  service  on  Lake  Erie.  It  consisted  of 
nine  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all  fifty-four  guns.  A  British  squadron 
had  also  been  built  and  equipped,  under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore 
Barclay  ;  this  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty-throe  guns, 
Commodore  Perry,  immediately  sailing,  ofTered  battle  to  his  adversary. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  the  British  commander,  having  wind  in  favour, 
left  the  harbour  of  Maiden  to  accept  that  ofTer.  In  a  few  hours  the  wind 
shifted,  giving  the  Americans  the  advantage.  Perry,  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words  o.""  the  dyin? 
Lawrence,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  vessels, 
proclaimed  the  animation  with  which  this  motto  inspired  their  patriotic 
crews.  About  noon  the  firing  commenced  ;  but  the  wind  being  light,  the 
Lawrence,  the  commodore's  flag  ship,  was  the  only  American  vessel  that 
could,  at  first,  engage  in  close  action.  For  two  hours  she  contended 
alone  with  two  vessels,  each  nearly  her  equal  in  force.  All  but  seven  o( 
her  crew  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  she,  by  the  damage  she  had 
received,  was  rendered  wholly  unmanageable.  The  wind  springing  up, 
Captam  Elliott  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niagara,  into  action. 
To  this  ship  Commodore  Perry,  sailmg  in  an  open  boat  through  the  thick- 
S8t  of  the  fire,  transferred  his  flag.     Again  the  combat  raged  with  uiidi- 
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tninishcd  fury.  In  a  short  time,  one  of  the  British  vessils  surrcnJcrcd, 
jiidsoon  after  another ,  and  the  rest  of  the  American  scinadron  now  join- 
ing iii  the  action,  the  victory  was  rendered  decisive  and  complete.  At 
four  oVh)ck,  the  brave  and  fortunate  onimander  (lf«|v;iiched  to  (ieneral 
Harrison,  al  Fori  Meigs,  this  laconic  epistle:  "  Wc  have  met  the  enemy 
mil  they  are  ours." 

Oreat  was  the  joy  which  this  brilliant  victory  occasioned  throughout  the 
I'nioii.  That  it  was  achieved  over  a  superior  force— that  it  was  the  first 
"ver  gained  over  a  squadron — that  it  was  entirely  decisive— and  that  it 
opened  u  way  to  the  recovery  of  all  that  had  been  lost  by  the  defeat  of  tho 
mbtcile  (Jerieral  Hull— were  circumslances  which  threw  every  other 
victory  into  the  shade,  and  cast  the  brightest  luelre  upon  the  characters  of 
ihP  licrocs  who  had  gained  it.  At  every  plaice  which  hi;  visited,  the 
eillant  Perry  received  tho  most  flattering  proofs  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
and  love. 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  hut  a  part  of  their  tcr- 
,ilory  was  yet  in  possession  of  the  British,  which  (Jeneral  Harrison  im- 
mediately set  about  recovering.    The  vessels  conveyed  him  and  his  troops 
(;iiiuniiiting  to  about  seven  thousand  men)  across  the  lake  lo  AmlierslburKh, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  occujjy  Detroit  and  Fort  Maiden,  which 
ihey  did  without  ojiposition,  the  British  g(!neral  having  evacuated  the  lat- 
lerplaix'  and  destroyed  the  stores.     The  enemy  had  passed  Delioit  on 
ilieir  retreat,  and  ascended  the  river  Thames  lo  the  Moravian  villages, 
where  they  encamped.     They  were  pursued  by  (leneral  Harrison  with 
three  thousand  five  hundred  picked  troops,  consisting  of  Colonel  John- 
inn's  mounted  regiment.  Colonel  Ball's  dragoons,  and  (lovernor  Shelby's 
Kentucky  vidunteers.     On  the  5th  oT  October  they  were  o\  tilaken  and 
forced  into  battle ;  when  the  Americans,  greatly  oiilnumberiiig  the  enemy, 
«crc  perfectly  triumphant.     But  tho  death  on  this  occasion  of  the  chief 
Tecumseh,  who  was  the  most  subtle,  brave,  eloquent,  and  formidable  of 
Indian  warriors,  was  without,  doubt  a  more  completely  irreparable  loss 
ihii  the  l'<ritish  had  yd  sustained.     lie  was  better  able  to  concentrato, 
co'nniaml,  and  guide  sagaciously  the  savage  forces,  than  any  warrior  who 
bad  preceded  him.     It  is  said  that   he  met  his  fate  under  the  following 
circuiiistaiices :  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  had  resolved  if  possible 
to  engage  him ;  dressed,  therefore,  in  a  showy  uniform,  and  mounted 
upon  a  large  white  horse,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  inel6e  directly  to 
where  the  chief  was  encouraging  his  peojjle — who  were  then  fighting  with 
more  indomitable  and  obstinate  courage  than  had  yet  been  witnessed  in 
them— and  endeavoured  to  attract  his  attention.     The  chief  turni'ig,  dis- 
charged his  rifle  at  the  approaching  foe,  and  drew  his  tomahawk  with  the 
intention  lO  dispatch  him  at  once,     ('overed  with  wounds  and  blood,  the 
colonel  still  approached — when  Tecumseh  paused  a  moment,  seeming 
surprized  at  the  appearance  of  his  adversary.     That  pause  proved  fatal — 
farm  It  Colonel  Johnson  drew  a  pistol  and  discharged  its  contents  through 
his  body.    The  Indians  no  longer  hearing  the  stentorian  voice  of  their 
leader,  "fled  in  confusion,  and  the  rout  was  complete.     The  American  loss 
was  but  fifty  ;  that  of  the  British  seventy,  besides  six  hundred  prisoners  ; 
the  Indians  left  one  hundred  and  twenty  dead  on  the  field,  and  those  who 
escaped  could  not  be  gathered  together  again  in  battle. 

Siationing  (leneral  Cass  with  a  thousand  men  at  Detroit,  Harrison  now 
returned  to  Buffalo,  intending  according  lo  his  instructions,  to  co-operate 
«ilh  the  army  of  the  centre  in  elfecling  what  appeared  to  he  the  grand 
object  of  the  American  government,  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Recent 
victory  had  increased  the  confidence  of  tho  adminislralion,  and  revived 
Ihc  martial  spirit  of  the  people.  A  larger  force  than  at  any  former  period 
was  colleclea  along  the  northern  frontier,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  generals  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  officers  then  highly  esteemed  for 
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tlipjr  m-litiiry  MifornKiMon,  ;is  v. ',1  ;is  \v  irlike  lasto  and  abilitiog.  [n 
cluirtjo  o\  tlio  w;ir  ollii-i',  was  G;  icral  Aiinstroii^,  a  man  hi^lil  in  ilistjn 
guishodioiisui, 'ration  for  Ins  courtly  cxpernnice,  his  familiarity  witli  anna 
and  tactics,  and  his  thoroni^rhly  American  spirit.  Stran^jtdy,  inilniiil,  does 
it  sound,  whun  we  arc,  told  ih  it  witli  all  these  advantairos  just)ii)(;(iij^r',;oi|i|j 
be  aiM'omplished.  Ki^ht  thousand  in  -n  stood  upon  their  arms  on  thn 
northern  frontier,  exehisivo  of  Harrison's  four  thousand,  who  were  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  at  IMattshurirli,  all  waitinjj  for  the  word  of  coniinanj 
to  inarch  upon  Montreal.  At  length,  after  a  very  tedious  course  ef  prs- 
parations,  it  came  :  the  secn^ary  of  war  himself  arrived  and  ruvi(nv(;ij 
the  troops,  delivering  liis  instructions.  At  (Jrenadier  Island,  on  l/ik^ 
Ontario,  the  flotilla  was  prepan^d  which  was  intended  to  traiispuit  lim, 
armed  array  to  the  capture  of  ^Montreal,  and  every  thin<j  was  in  mutiuii 
directly. 

Oa  the  5th  of  November,  they  were  finally  got  under  way.  Um  no^y 
it  appeared  that  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  gathered  to^'ctlier  ati^ny 
convenient  point  upon  their  route,  well  prepared  to  harass  and  dispme 
with  them  tlV'ir  passaife.  To  disperse  them,  a  body  of  troops  uihIit  the 
command  of  General  Urown  was  landed,  and  directed  to  inarch  in  advance 
of  the  boats.  At  Clirystler's  Fields,  on  the  11th  of  November,  a  hojy 
of  the  enemy  of  about  tlu;  same  force,  was  encountenul,  and  tin-  bmie 
which  ensued  was  t'ought  with  resolute  bravery  on  both  sides,  liothpu. 
ties  claimed  the  victory.  'I'lie  American  loss  was  greatest,  Init  aa  iiin 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  i)osiiion,  and  enabltid  the  (lotilla  to  pass  m- 
molested,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  they  accomplished  all  tliey  inuiidiM. 

The  next  day  the  troops  arrived  at  St.  Regis.  At  this  place  tita- 
eral  Hampton  had  been  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  and  no  dmibtlnj 
been  entertained  of  his  dis[>ositi()n  and  al)ility  to  comply  with  tin;  onlir. 
But  hero  (Jeneral  Wilkinson  learned,  with  surprise  and  moriirnMtii)ii,iliii 
the  contemplated  junction  would  not  take  place.  The  project  of  aiiack- 
ing  Montreal  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  the  army  under  Wdkm. 
son  mandied  to  Frenchlown  >Iills,  and  there  encamped  for  the  wmkj. 
Great  indignation  followed  this  abortive  issue  of  the  campaign ;  the  so- 
verest  cfnisure  fell  upon  General  Armstrong,  for  having  associated  iivo 
such  odicers  as  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  between  whom  there  u;is  n 
well  known  spirit  of  animosity  existing.  The  latter  soon  after  resigai'l 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  (Jeneral  Izard  was  selected  in  liis  siuaJ, 
to  command  the  post  at  Plattsburgh. 

The  injury  snITered  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  this  trilliiia;,  did 
not  end  altogether  in  disappointment.  Failing  in  the  extension  ol'  llnir 
territory,  they  were  dispijssesscd  of  their  former  acquisitions  on  tlic  Ca- 
nadian, shore.  Fort.  George  was  abandoned — but  before  leaviiiijf  it,  ihe 
ofTicer  in  charge  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  provoked  a  laineiual)ln  retal- 
iation from  the  British.  He  crossed  over  to  the  handsome  village  of 
Newark,  and  sacked  and  left  it  in  fl.imes.  Sir  George  I'revost,  in  nniini, 
surprised  Fort  Niagara,  witii  its  garrison  of  about  three  hundred,  and  put 
nearly  every  man  of  them  to  the  sword.  Not  satisfuul  with  this,  hij 
myrmidons  forthwith  began  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  country,  biiiiiing 
in  their  course  Lewistown,  Manchester,  Youugstown,  the  Indian  villujjeul 
the  'luscaroras,  and  Ituffalo. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1813,  the  emperor  of  Russia  hadnlTiTcd 
lis  mediation  to  the  two  powers  at  war.  On  the  part  of  tin;  United  Statcj 
<he  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Adams,  (jallatiii,  and  lii- 
fard,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  negotiate,  at  St.  Petershiirjih, a 
j)eace  under  the  profTered  mediation.  On  the  "Jlth  of  May,  Congress  was 
sonveiied  by  proidamalion  o(  the  president.  Laws  wtsre  enacted  inipos- 
ng  a  dire(!l  tax  of  tliree  millions  of  dollars  ;  authorizing  the  collecti mol 
arious  internal  duties  ;  providing  for  a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  niilliuii? 
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jouiit  of  this  tri Hi  112;,  dill 
II  llie  exleiisioii  of  ihur 


e.  at  St.  Pi!tershiir"h,a 


of 'lollais ;  ami  proliitiitiii^r  the  ni  "rolKiiit  vosacls  of  IhoUnit:'!  States 
froiii  siiil'ii^'  ui.'liT  Uritisli  liccii.ics.  NciirilH;  cluso  of  Hk;  session,  acom* 
\i)\[Wv  ii|i[)oiiuoil  to  iii(niii-(!  iiU(i  the  siihjci.t,  inaiio  a  long  report  upon  the 
spirit  iiiiil  inaniuir  in  which  the  war  liail  l)o<'n  coinnioncc!'!  ami  conducted 
by  till!  iMiciny.  Many  proofs  were  presenteii  of  shanioful  departures  from 
the  rules  of  warfare  observed  by  civilized  nations. 

Ill  September,  Commodore  ('hanneey  made  two  cruizes  upon  Lake 
Ontario,  and  repeatedly  olFered  battle  to  llit!  enemy's  squadron,  which  was 
of  siipi'iior  force;  but  Sir  James  Yv.i),  the  commander,  intimidattul  by  the 
result  of  the  battle  on  Lake  Krie,  retired  before  him.  (3n  one  occasion, 
lirtwjvcr,  in  a  runninjj  fijrht,  the  British  ships  sustained  considerable  in- 
jury: but  the  inconsiderable  l)readth  of  the  passage  which  separatcis  the 
froiiiiers  in  the  neifjhboiirhood  of  the  several  forts,  allowed  th(!  British 
to  cross  over  in  their  small  boats,  and  therefore  rendered  naval  superiority 
jiiiiirrtMt  measure  unavailing. 

After  the  failure  of  the;  campaign  against  the  British  provinces,  the 
iioriluini  army  remained  in  winter  quartijrs  until  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
arv.  The  truo|)s  were  then  divided,  two  thousand  men  iKMiig  ordered  with 
Gt'iieral  Brown  to  Sacki^tt's  Harbour,  and  the  remainder  riiturning  to 
Plaitsburj^li  with  (JiMierai  Wilkinson.  Tlu;  latt(!r  otFu-er,  not  feeling  sat 
islii'il  with  his  exploits  in  (Canada,  on  the  15th  of  Marcli  (msning,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men,  re-crossed  the  ('anadian  lines,  and  attacked 
afortiliiul  stone  house  known  as  La  (Jolle  iMill,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
about  two  thousand.  After  a  persevering  assault,  in  which  tlie  besiegers 
suflTerc'il  severely,  they  were  obligtid  to  retire.  This  (!vent,  in  eoimectioii 
Willi  other  unfortunate  operations,  caused  iIk;  administration  to  suspend 
Geiicnil  Wilkinson  from  any  furtlier  command. 

Till.'  iin[)olicy  of  carrying  onoirensiv(!  war,  for  the  purpose  of  coiiiiuer 
iiija  IJntish  [)rovince,  was  becoming  cfvin-y  day  more  and  more  apparent. 
Miliiia  and  volunteers  could  be  assembled  for  defence  ;  but  regulars  only 
were  suitable  for  purposes  of  invasion — and  recruits  for  the  regular  service 
tame  forward  with  reluctance,  because  the  name  of  an  enlisted  soldier 
was  held  in  disrepute.  Inexperieiuto  in  commissari.il  alTairs,  also,  had 
priiiiiiilt'd  waste  and  disappointment :  atone  time  the  soldiers  wiire  fur- 
Mislii'il  with  exuberance,  at  another  left  destitute  of  a  suditMi-Micy.  'I'lie 
cxpi'iidituro  was  thus  three  times  larger  ihm  the  ministcirial  estimates, 
and  the  consumption  of  regular  soldiers  ajreater  than  could  be  balanced 
by  rei'ruiting.  No  expedieitt  was  left  untried,  howevijr,  to  keep  up  the 
eslahlislnneut :  the  enormous  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars  was  ofTered  to  recruits,  the  regular  pay  was  increased,  and  future 
bt'iiefus  in  lands  tendered:  millions  of  acres  were  for  this  purpose  sur- 
veyed in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  being  appor- 
tioned to  each  private,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  subordinate 
oirieers. 

At  sea,  no  event  of  importance  had  lately  transpired.  Captain  Rogers, 
who  coininanded  the  frigate  Presidtmt,  returned  from  a  long  cruize,  hav- 
ing captured  eleven  merchantmen;  but  he  met  no  armed  vessels,  the  cap- 
lure  of  which  could  enhance  his  reputation.  (Captain  I'orter,  in  the  Es- 
sex, rode  triumphant  over  the  Pa(rific  ocean,  annoying  the  trade  of  the 
enemy,  and  protecting  tliat  of  the  republic. 

Ill  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Union,  troubles  of  a  serious  na- 
lure  were  demanding  the  attention  of  government.  The  inlhience  of 
Teeuinsehhad  been  felt  among  the  Indians  there,  and  mmyof  them  were 
persuaded  that  the  Great  Spirit  required  of  them  to  attempt  the  extirpa- 
lioiiof  the  whites  on  their  borders.  Tlie  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  in  par- 
ticular, were  carrying  on  a  cruel  war  against  the  frontier  inhibitants  of 
•^eoigia  General  .lackson,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  marched  into  the  country  of  the  In- 
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dians.  Overawed  by  liis  presence,  tliey  for  a  time  dcsisled  from  liostili- 
ties ;  but  iminediaiply  after  his  return,  their  animosity  burst  forth  with 
increased  and  fatal  violence.  To  escape  their  cruelty,  about  liiree  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children,  sought  safety  at  Fort  i^Iinims,  jn  iL 
Tensaw  settlement.  Yet,  notwithstandiufj  they  had  received  frequent 
warnings  of  an  intended  attack,  on  the  30th  of  August,  at  noonday,  they 
were  sur|)rised  by  a  jiarty  of  six  liundred  Indians,  who  vviih  axes  cut  lliejr 
way  into  the  fort,  and  drove  the  people  into  the  houses  which  it  ciiclused 
These  they  set  on  fire.  Many  persons  were  burned,  and  many  killed  by 
the  tomahawk.  Only  seventeen  escaped  to  carry  the  horrid  lidini's  to  the 
neighbouring  stations. 

The  whites  resolved  on  vengeance.  Again  General  Jackson,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  militia  of  Tennessee,  marched  into 
the  southern  wilderness.  A  detachment  under  (ieneral  Coffee  encoun- 
tered, at  Tallushatchie,  a  body  of  Indians,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  en- 
sued. The  latter  fought  with  desperation,  neither  giving  nor  receiving 
quarter,  until  nearly  every  warrior  had  perished.  At  Talladega,  another 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  three  hundred  Indiana  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  exceeding  seven  hundred,  fled.  General  Jackson's 
provisions  being  exhausted,  he  was  unable  to  pursue  them.  While  on 
his  return  to  the  settlements  to  obtain  a  supply,  liis  troops  became  refrac- 
tory, and  even  mutinous:  nearly  all  returned  to  their  homes;  but  to  thp 
small  number  that  remifined,  were  soon  added  a  reinforcement  of  onr 
thousand  mounted  volunteers. 

With  this  force  he  marched  to  Emuckfaw,  within  a  bend  of  the  Talla- 
poosa, where  a  body  of  the  enemy  were  posted.  To  several  skirmishes 
succeeded  a  general  battle,  in  which  the  whites  were  victorious,  hut  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.  For  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  Jackson  returned 
to  Fort  Sirother,  where  the  volunteers  were  discharged.  General  White 
from  East  Tennessee,  and  General  Floyd,  from  Georgia,  led  separate  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians,  and  were  victorious  in  every  combat.  So 
enraged  were  the  savages,  that  but  few  would  accept  of  quarter  or  seek 
safety  in  retreat.  Yet  still  was  the  spirit  of  the  Creeks  unsubdued,  and 
their  faith  in  victory  unshaken.  With  no  little  sagacity  and  skill,  thev 
selected  and  fortified  another  position  on  the  Tallapoosa,  called  by  them- 
selves Tohopeka,  and  by  the  whites  Horse-shoe'  bend.  Mere  nearly  a 
thousand  warriors,  animated  with  a  fierce  and  determined  resolution,  were 
collected.  Three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Jackson, 
marched  to  attack  this  post.  To  prevent  escape,  a  detachment  under 
General  Coffee,  encircled  the  Uend.  The  main  body,  keeping  within  it, 
advanced  to  the  fortress.  For  a  few  minutes,  the  opposing  forces  were 
engaged,  muzzle  to  nmzzle,  at  the  port  holes.  Soon  the  troops,  leaping 
over  the  walls,  mingled  with  the  savages,  and  the  combat  became  furious 
and  sanguinary.  The  Indians,  fleeing  at  length  to  the  river,  beheld  the 
troops  on  the  opposite  bank.  Returning,  they  fought  with  increased  fury 
and  desperation,  and  continued  to  resist  until  night.  Six  huiuhed  war- 
riors were  killed  ;  four  only  yielded  themselves  prisoners  ;  the  remaining 
three  hundred  escaped.  Of  the  whites,  fifty-five  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  wounded. 

It  was  expected  that  another  stand  would  be  made,  by  the  Indians,  at  s 
place  called  the  Hickory  Ground,  and  thither  (icneral  Jackson  marchci], 
in  April.  The  principal  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  among  llicm 
was  Wetherforci,  a  half-blood,  distinguished  equally  for  his  talents  ami 
his  cruelty.  '*!  am  in  your  power,"  said  he,  "do  with  me  what  vou 
please.  I  commanded  at  Fort  Mimms.  I  have  done  the  white  people  il! 
the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice;  1  have  none  now— even  hope  is  f;,ided. 
Unce  I  could  animate  my  warriors  ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.    The? 
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can  no  longer  hear  my  voice ;  their  bones  are  at  TallushatcTiie,  Talladega, 
Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  While  there  was  a  cliance  of  success,  I 
never  supplicated  peace  ;  but  my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for 
my  nation  and  myself."  Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  successful  gen- 
eral and  Ids  brave  troops  enjoyed  an  honourable  though  a  short  repose. 

In  the  winter  of  1813-14,  the  fifteenth  Congress  held  a  second  session. 
Warlike  measures  were  of  course  the  only  ones  of  consequence  adopted, 
and  to  enforce  their  vigorous  prosecution,  the  president  was  authorized 
10  borrow  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  and  to  issue  treasury  notes  to 
ih?  amount  of  five  millions.  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  a  communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  British  government  announcing  its  readiness 
to  treat  for  peace,  although  declining  the  mediation  of  Russia.  A  direct 
negotiation  at  London  or  Gottenburgh  was  proposed  instead,  which  the 
American  government  frankly  accepted,  and  chose  the  latter  place,  for 
which,  however,  Ghent  was  afterwards  substituted.  Henry  Clay,  and 
lonalhan  Russell,  Ksqrs.,  were  named  as  commissioners  additional  to 
\liosc  already  in  Kurope.  Mr.  Clay  w;i  at  that  time  the  popular  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  station  he  relin(iuished  in  conse- 
quence of  this  appointment,  and  the  vacant  chair  was  filled  by  Langdon 
t'lieves,  of  South  Carolina. 

Meantime,  information  was  received  of  the  stupendous  events  which 
aad  recently  occurred  in  Europe.  The  Kmperor  of  France  had  been  ar- 
'ffledin  his  victorious  career,  his  armies  being  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
lefeated  at  Leipsic,  and  himself  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  and 
•ciiretothe  island  of  Elba.  Louis  the  XVHI.  was  proclaimed  king  ol 
France:  and  (ireat  Britain, at  peace  with  all  the  world  except  the  United 
States,  was  enabled  to  direct  against  them  alone  the  immense  force  which 
had  been  employed  to  crush  her  rival.  She  delayed  not  to  use  the  advan 
lages  afforded  by  her  good  fortune.  From  the  ports  of  conquered  France, 
ships  of  war  and  transports  bearing  veteran  and  victorious  troops,  sailed 
toihc  .\merican  continent,  some  destined  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
some  to '.'le  Atlantic  coast.  These  events  could  not  be  viewed  with  in 
Mereuce  by  the  American  people.  The  friends  of  the  administration 
aiimipated  a  severer  conflict  and  prepared  for  greater  sacrifices  and 
greater su.Tcrings.  Itsopposers  were  encouraged  to  make  more  vigorous 
tiTurls  to  wrest  the  reins  of  authority  from  men  who,  they  asserted,  had 
shown  themselves  incompetent  to  hold  them.  Their  elVorts,  although 
condemned  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  diminished  in  no  slight  de- 
gree the  strength  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  General  Brown,  who  had  been  assiduously 
employed  in  disciplining  his  troops,  crossed  the  Niagara  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  and  without  being  opposed  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie. 
In  a  strong  position  a  few  miles  distant,  at  Chippewa,  was  intrenched  an 
cqualnumberof  British  troops,  commanded  by  (Jeneral  Riall.  On  the  4th, 
General  Hrown  approached  their  works.  The  next  day  the  two  armies 
met,  in  the  open  field,  and  obstinate  and  bloody  was  the  conflict.  The 
Americans  were  finally  victorious  :  the  enemy  having  sustained  the  loss 
if  five  hundred  men,  sought  safety  behind  their  intrenchinents.  This  de- 
cisive victory,  achieved  after  so  many  reverses,  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
future  success.  Soon  afterwards  General  Hiall  abandoned  his  works,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Burlington.  Here  Lieutenant-general  Drum- 
nioiid,  with  a  large  reinforcement  joined  him,  and  assuming  the  command, 
led  back  the  army  towards  the  American  camp.  On  the  25th,  was  fought 
lie  battle  of  Bridgewaler,  which  began  before  sun-set  and  continued  until 
midnight. 

This  battle  was  fought  near  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  whose  roar  was 
rivalled  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  din  of  arms,  but  was  distinctly 
heard  during  the  pauses  of  the  fight.   At  intervals  the  moon  shone  brightly. 
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but  offon  Tier  liglit  was  obscured.  Against  a  sisperior  force  the  Ampri 
cans  for  several  hours  contended  with  various  success,  Diirinir  the  fi  i 
part  of  Iho  cn{,'agement,  they  were  sorely  annoyed,  into  whaicvrr  n-irtn 
the  field  they  mijjht  drive  the  enemy  or  be  driven,  by  the  Uritisii  ariijlerv 
which  WHS  stationed  on  n  commanding  eminence.  '"  Can  you  'loim  ti  i 
battery  1"  said  General  Kipley  to  Colonel  Miller.  "  I'll  trj ,  sir,"  was  h  ' 
laconic  answer — which  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  his  reginn-nt  A^ 
the  word  of  command,  liis  men  with  steady  courage  ascended  the  hill 
advanced  to  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  killed  with  the  bayonet  spveral 
artillery-men  on  the  point  of  firing  their  pieces,  and  drove  ilie  remaindor 
before  llicm.  Uoth  parties  were  instantly  reinforced,  and  the  cneniv 
made  a  daring  attempt  to  rejjain  their  cannon.  They  were  repulstd  but 
quickly  repealed  the  attempt.  Nearly  all  the  opposing  forces  were  gulh 
ercd  around  this  position,  and  to  possess  it  was  the  sole  object  of  both 
armies.  Again  the  enemy  were  repulsed — but  again  they  renewed  the 
effort :  after  a  violent  conflict  they  were  a  third  time  driven  from  the  hill 
The  firing  then  ceased;  'ue  British  troops  were  withdrawn;  and  the 
Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field. 

(Jenerals  Hrown  and  Scott  having  both  been  severely  wounded,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Cieneral  liipley.  He  remained  a  few  .loursiipo,' 
the  hill,  collected  the  wounded,  and  then  returned  unmolested  to  his 
camp.  Tiie  luiniber  of  the  killed  and  wounded  proves  the  bravery  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  severity  of  the  strug^'c.  On  the  Atnericau  side  it 
was  eight  iiundred  and  fifty-eight;  on  the  llritish,  one  hundred  more  and 
of  the  latter  one  hundred  and  seventeen  more  were  missing  than  of  the 
former.  The  British,  therefore,  besides  losing  their  position,  sustained 
the  greater  loss  of  men. 

During  this  battle,  in  the  evening,  Captain  Ambrose  Spencer,  son  of  the 
chief-justice  of  New- York,  and  aid  to  General  Brown,  was  (Iisp;itched 
with  orders  to  one  of  the  regiments  ;  when  about  lo  deliver  tlieni,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  contact  with  a  Uritish  corps ;  with  consummate 
coolness,  and  a  firm  air,  he  enquired  "  What  regiment  is  this  !"  On  beinr 
answered,  the  Rnyal  Scots,  lie  immediately  replied,  "  Royal  i^rds,  remain  ai 
you  are.'"  The  commandant  of  the  corps,  supposing  tlie  orders  came 
from  the  Itritish  general,  instantly  halted  liis  regiment,  and  Captain  Speii 
cer  rode  off.  Tins  brave  officer  was  afterwards  mortally  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.   Captain  Loring,  the  aid  of  (Jeneral  Drumniond,  whs  taken 

grisoner  by  the  Americans — and  was  excliangcd  for  the  corj>se  of  Captair. 
pcncer. 

Here,  lo  show  how  diametrically  opposite  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
British  and  American  commanding  officers,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the 
substance  of  a  brief  correspondence  held  between  them  on  tins  occasion; 

Camp,  befors  Ciuri'EWA, 
July  27M,  1!)14. 
81W.— 

Your  wmindcil  aid,  Mr.  openter,  is  iu  my  pogsession.  Send  Ciiptain  Loring,  and 
you  can  havo  him. 

Gordon  Drummo.nd,  Maj.  Gen.,  II   B.  M.  S 


Fort  Erit, 
Bin;—  Ju/y  2!)M,  1HI4. 

Your  aid,  Caplai'i  Loring,  \*  hrre,  quite  well  and  comfortuhk".  If  Captain  S|iencor 
is  able  ti)  lio  .Liiiovcd,  I  will  gladly  make  the  exchimgn.  The  hearer  of  thiiiilLa 
brother  of  my  'lid  ;  I  pray  you  to  let  him  miperintuud  the  removal  of  the  wijuuJcd 
man  lo  the  American  line.'*,  as  hia  life  :  very  dear  to  nio.  Any  kiudaem  y(;u  cm 
rendor  him  will  bo  iliiinkfuUy  acknowledged  by  rac;  and  your  aid  lelurocJ, 
ether  mine  shall  arrive  deail  or  alive, 

Jac.  Bbowm,  Maj.  Ccn.,  ^h  S.  A 
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Captain  Spencer  died  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  hrother— not 
having  been  at  all  able  to  bear  removal.  General  Drunimond,  lif^v.jver,  con- 
jidered  the  arrangemt-nt  for  an  exchange  complete,  and  (ientral  Brown, 
joliiitiiig  permission  from  the  secretary  at  war,  was  authorized  to  make  it. 

General  Kipley  found  his  force  so  much  weakened,  that  he  deemed  it 
prudent  again  to  occupy  Fort  Erie.  On  the  4lh  of  August,  it  was  invest- 
ed by  General  Drummonu  with  five  thousand  troops.  In  defending  it,  no 
less  bravery  and  skill  were  requisite,  and  no  less  were  displayed,  than  in 
contending  in  the  field.  In  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th,  the  be- 
siesrers  made  an  assault  upon  the  fort,  which  was  repelled  with  conspicu- 
ous'gallanlry  by  the  garrison,  the  former  losing  more  t'lan  nine  hundred 
men,  the  latter  but  eighty-four.  The  siege  was  still  ontinued.  On  the 
2nd  of  Sejitember,  General  Brown,  having  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
threw  himself  into  the  fort,  and  took  command  of  the  garrison.  For  their 
fate  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  nation,  which  was,  however,  in  some 
degree  removed,  by  the  march  from  Plattsbjrgh  of  five  thousand  men  to 
their  relief.  On  the  17th,  a  sortie  was  made  by  the  besieged,  Geneml 
Porter  of  the  New- York  militia,  and  General  .Miller  of  the  regular  army, 
conmnnding  divisions.  The  bravery  of  the  troops  equalled  that  which 
they  had  displayed  in  the  recent  contests.  After  an  hour  of  close  fighting, 
ihey  returned  to  the  fort,  having  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  one 
thnusand  of  the  enemy.  Tiie  America><  loss  was  also  severe,  amounting 
to  near  live  hundred. 

On  the  -l.st  of  September,  the  forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege.  General 
Drumnioiid  withdrew  his  forces,  relieving  the  garrison  from  their  toil, 
whicli  had  been  incessant,  and  from  their  danger,  which  had  been  encoun- 
tered without  fear.  Seldom  have  troops  deserved  higher  praise  of  their, 
country.  On  the  9th  of  October,  Genend  Izard  arrived  with  the  reinforce- 
ment from  riallsburgh,  and  being  the  senior  officer,  took  command.  On 
the  ISth,  he  marched,  with  his  whole  force,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom 
be  found  at  Chippewa,  strongly  posted  in  a  fortified  camp.  After  making 
several  iiiisuccesEfui  attempts  to  entice  them  into  the  field,  he  evacuated 
Canada,  and  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  Buffalo,  Black  Hock 
and  iJatavia. 

The  march  of  the  troops  from  Pl'ittshurgh  having  ft  that  post  almost 
defenceless,  the  enemy  delerniined  to  attack  it  by  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  attempt  tlie  destruction  of  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  On  the  3d  of  September,  Sir  George  Fr<""i:ai,  the  governoi'-general 
of  C'anaila,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  most  of  whom  had 
served  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  entered  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
.\5  soon  as  bis  object  was  ascertained.  Brigadier-general  Macomb,  the 
commander  at  IMatlsbjrgh,  called  to  his  aid  the  militia  of  New- York  and 
Vermont,  who,  \\:th  alicrity  and  without  distinction  of  party,  obeyed  the 
call.  Oil  the  Gth,  the  enemy  arrived  at  Plattsburgh,  which  is  situated  near 
Like  Champlain,  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  small  river  Saranac.  On 
their  approach,  the  American  troops,  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  tore  up  the  planks  of  the  bridges,  with  which  they  formed  slight 
breastworks,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  stream.  Several 
attempts  to  cross  it  were  made  Ijy  the  enemy,  but  they  were  uniformly 
defeated.  From  this  time  until  the  11th,  the  British  a»iny  were  employed 
in  erecting  batteries,  while  the  American  forces  were  every  hour  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  volunteers  and  militia.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Downie,  ap- 
peared off  the  harbour  of  Plattsburgh,  where  that  of  the  United  States, 
commandod  by  Commodore  McDoiiough,  lay  at  anchor,  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. The  American  squadron  consisted  of  fourteen  vessels,  carrying 
eighty-six  guns  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  men.  The  British  con- 
eiited  of  seventeen  vessels,  willi  aiaety-five  guns  and  one  thousand  and 
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fifty  men.  At  nine  o'clock  the  battle  commenced — and  seldom  has  iiin 
ocean  witnessed  a  more  furious  encounter  than  now  took  place  on  the 
bosom  of  this  transparent  and  peaceful  lake.  At  the  same  moment  ilie 
enemy  on  land  began  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  American  lines,  and 
attempted,  at  dillerent  places,  to  cross  tlie  Saranac.  At  a  ford  above  Hie 
village  the  strife  was  hot  p.nd  deadly.  As  often  as  the  enemy  advanced 
into  the  water  they  received  a  destructive  fire  from  the  miliiia,  and  ilie> 
dead  bodies  floated  down  the  stream  literally  crimsoned  with  blood. 

At  half  past  eleven,  a  shout  of  victory  was  heard  along  the  American 
lines,  announcing  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  lake.  A  second  Uiiti'sh 
squadron  had  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  American  seamen.  The  cry  ani- 
mated to  braver  deeds  their  brethren  on  the  land.  Fainter  and  fainter  be- 
came the  efforts  of  the  enemy  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  witlidrew  to 
their  intrem  '  ments.  In  the  night  they  began  a  precipitate  retreat,  snd 
had  fled  eight  miles  before  their  departure  was  known  in  the  American 
camp.  Upon  land,  the  American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
that  of  the  British  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred.  In  this 
latter  number,  however,  are  included  five  hundred  British  solcMers  who 
deserted  from  the  retreating  army,  preferring  a  residence  in  this  country 
to  service  in  the  British  line.  On  the  water,  the  American  loss  was  om 
hundred  and  ten  :  that  of  the  British  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  besides 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  made  prisoners.  With  these  splendid  victo- 
ries closed  the  campaign  on  the  iiorthern  frontier. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  ocean,  the  republican  flag  maintained  its  high 
reputation.  Victory  was  not  always  won — but  defeat  never  occurred  at- 
tended with  dishonour.  The  Essex,  commanded  by  Captain  Porter,  after 
a  bloody  combat,  prolonged  longer  than  was  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
fame,  struck  to  a  British  frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  whose  united  force  was 
much  superior.  The  American  sloop  Peacock  captured  liie  Hpervier,  of 
equal  force.  The  sloop  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Blakely,  captured 
the  Kein-deer,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  cruize,  sunk  the  Avon,  each  of 
superior  force.  She  made  several  other  prizes — but  never  returned  into 
port.  Darkness  rests  upon  her  fate.  She  probably  foundered  at  sea, 
The  republic,  with  deep  and  sincere  grief,  mourned  the  loss  of  her  gallant 
crew. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  many  vessels  of  war,  and  a  large  numbe- 
of  troops,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay  from  Kurope.  Of  this  force,  several 
frigates  and  bomb  vessels  wer*:  ordered  to  ascend  the  Potomac;  another 
division,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  was  directed  to  threaten  Baltimore; 
while  the  main  body,  under  Admiral  Cochrane,  ascended  the  Putuxentas 
far  as  Benedict,  where,  on  the  19th  of  August,  five  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Ross,  were  landed.  During  this  time.  General  Win- 
der had  busied  himself  in  calling  together  his  forces,  who,  however,  were 
very  remiss  in  complying  witli  the  call.  Not  more  than  two  thousand 
militia, with  one  thousand  regulars,  could  be  collected;  thougheven  th  sc, 
it  would  appear,  might  have  made  some  resistance,  as  they  possessed 
above  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  British  had  only  three.  They 
continued  to  retreat,  however,  as  far  as  Bladensburgh,  where  a  stand  was 
ordered  ;  on  the  first  approach  of  danger,  the  militia  fled  in  confusion,  the 
ynemy  hotly  pursuing;  whence  the  field  has  since  retained  the  name  of 
"  Bladensburgh  race-ground,"  over  which  the  Americans  greatly  outran 
the  British. 

No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  except  by  a 
body  of  sailors  and  marines,  under  Commodore  Barney  and  Captain  Mil- 
ler; f'.ese  were  Gt\tioned  advantageously,  and  cotfld  no  doubt  have  effect- 
ual'/ impeded  tho  advancing  foe,  if  the  assistance  which  they  had  aright 
•(>  expect  from  General  Winder  had  been  afforded.  As  it  was,  they  were 
»utfianked  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  cut  in  pieces  and  taken  prison- 
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ers.  Thus  the  fate  of  Washington  was  decided.  General  Ross,  with  a 
ihoinand  men,  slowly  approaclied  the  city,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2  tth, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  nine,  'he  capitol,  containing  the  Con- 
gressional library,  senate,  supreme  court,  and  representative  chambers, 
public  records,  fee,  &c.,  was  set  on  fire,  as  was  also  the  president's  house, 
ihe  treasury,  war,  and  navy  offices,  and  all  the  public  establishments,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  post  and  patent  office  building,  wliich  was  only 
(aved  by  the  personal  intercession  of  its  superintendent. 

In  the  sanguinary  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
capitals  of  Kurope  were  successively  in  the  hands  of  conquerors— but  they 
waged  no  such  V andal  war  against  specimens  of  art,  public  libraries,  and 
public  papers.  All  civilized  nations  exclaimed  against  this  violation  ol 
the  rales  of  honourable  warfare — and  the  indignation  of  the  republic  was 
fully  aroused.  All  ages  and  all  classes  turned  out  to  defend  Baltimore, 
and  volunteers  flocked  in  from  the  neighbouring  states  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Meanwliile,  however,  tlie  squadron  which  had  ascended  the  Potomac, 
met  witii  even  less  resistance  than  tiiat  w  hich  had  passed  up  the  Patux- 
ent.  As  soon  as  it  arrived  at  Alexandria,  the  citizens  proposed  a  capitu- 
lation; Ihe  British  commander  stated  his  terms,  and  allowed  one  hour's 
hme  to  determine  upon  them.  To  purchase  safety,  they  delivered  up  all 
their  shipping,  all  the  merchandize  in  the  city  (including  sixteen  thousand 
barrels  of  flour),  and  all  the  naval  and  ordinance  stores,  public  and  private. 
With  a  fleet  of  prizes,  loaded  with  rich  booty,  the  enemy  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  ocean. 

The  success  of  the  attack  on  Washington  having  encouraged  General 
Ross  to  proceed  .igainst  Baltimore,  on  the  l'2th  of  September  he  landed 
five  thousand  men  on  North  Point,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  for 
which  he  took  up  his  line  of  march.  Preparations  for  defence  had  already 
been  made.  General  Smith,  who  commanded  the  American  forces,  de- 
tached General  Strieker  with  three  thousand  men,  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  puemy.  At  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  the  advanced  parties 
met,  am  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued.  General  Ross  was  killed.  The 
invaders,  nowever,  continued  slowly  to  advance,  under  command  of  Colo- 
nel Brooke— and  the  Americans  gradually  retreated  to  within  half  a  mila 
of  their  intrenehments.  The  British  then  paused,  choosing  to  await  the 
result  of  a  bombardment  of  the  American  batteries,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  their  fleet. 

Not  less  than  fifty  sail  were  drawn  together  in  view  of  forts  M'Henry 
and  Covington,  which  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  for  twen- 
lyfour  hours  nn  assault  was  continued,  without  success,  against  these 
posts.  They  were  commanded,  the  first  by  Major  Armistead,  and  the 
latter  by  Lieutenant  Newcomb,  of  the  navy ;  and  the  defence  was  allowed 
in  every  respect  to  have  been  conducted  with  signal  ability.  The  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  upon  land,  finding  he  was  to  receive  no  as- 
sistance from  the  fleet,  held  a  conference  with  Admiral  Cochrane  during 
ilie  night,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  abt.ndon  the  project  of  taking 
Bahimore,  and  attempt  some  more  feasible  operation.  Accordingly  on 
the  14th,  they  retreated  to  North  Point,  and  the  next  day  re-embarked. 
Shortly  after,  the  flc*  left  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  part  of  it  proceeding  south- 
ward,  to  convey  troop,  to  the  theatre  of  a  future  undertaking,  and  an  un- 
precedented slaughter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  information  was  received  that  the  British  and 
American  commissioners  h;id  met  and  held  conferences  at  Ghent.  Great 
lirilain,  rendered  arrogant  by  lier  recent  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  by  the 
capture  of  V/ashington,  demanded  terms  which  extinguished  all  hope  of 
a  speedy  reconciliation.  Still  Congress  shrunk  not  from  the  duties  which 
Ae  crisis  imposed.    General  Armstrong  not  having  manifested  suflicieiU 
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energy,  was  rrmoved  from  offvn,  and  Colonel  Monroe  appointed  Spcre. 
tary  at  W;ir  iu  liis  stead.  Mr.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  assigned  to 
the  Treasury  department — and  vifjorous  mcasnrcs  were  adopicd  l\)r  suj, 
taining  the  national  honour,  increasing  the  finances,  and  placing  upuii  a 
firm  footintt  llie  credit  of  the  country. 

Tiie  repose  of  (Jeneral  Jackson,  and  the  troops  whom  ho  comiiiaiided 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  at  Pensacola,  in  August,  of  three  Driiish 
ships  of  war,  bringin<r  tlire<3  hundred  soldiers,  and  arms  and  aniiniiiiitiDn 
to  be  distributed  among  thi!  Indians  of  Florida.  The  troops  were  permit- 
ted, by  the  Spaniards,  to  take  possession  of  tiie  fort,  and  the  comiiiiiinier 
issued  a  proclamation,  indicating  an  intention  of  carrying  on  wiu-agiiinst 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Republic.  General  Jackson,  with  ciiarKliristjc 
promptness,  took  instant  and  efTicient  measures  for  calling  to  iiis,  aid  the 
patriotic  militia,  wiio  had  before  been  victorious  under  his  banners.  ILiv. 
ing  remonstrated  in  vain  witli  the  governor  of  Pensacola  for  .ilTDnlintr 
slielter  and  protection  to  tlic  enemies  of  the  United  States,  he,  near  the 
eni'  jf  October,  at  the  head  of  a  b,>dy  of  regulars  and  two  thousand  inDiiiil. 
ed  volunteers,  marched  against  tliat  place.  A  flag,  sent  to  demand  re. 
dress,  was  fired  on  from  tiie  batteries.  He  immediately  marched  into  the 
city,  stormed  the  fort,  obtained  entire  possession,  and  compelled  tlic  llrit- 
ish  to  evacuate  Florida. 

Returning  to  his  head-quarters  at  Mobile,  he  there  received  intelli!.'Piici' 
that  a  pow(!rful  exijcdition  was  on  the  way  to  attack  New  Orleans.  Willi- 
out  delay  he  marched  with  his  troops  to  tiiat  city,  and  found  it  in  a  sine 
of  confusion  and  alarm.  Tlio  militia,  composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  was 
imperfectly  organized;  many,  feeling  no  attaehn^ont  to  the  Ile|)iildic, liaj 
refused  to  enter  the  ranks.  No  fortifications  existed  on  the  various  nmies 
by  which  the  place  could  be  approached;  and  fears  were  entertiiini'il  that 
the  reinforcements  of  militia  which  were  expected  from  Kentiii!kv  and 
TiMinessee  couiil  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  llmlis- 
mayed  t)y  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  (Jeneral  Jackson  adopted 
tlie  most  decided  and  eiricienl  means  for  the  safety  of  this  rich  and  iai- 
porlant  city.  Me  visited  in  person  every  exposed  point,  and  di'si;;natcl 
the  |)ositi()ns  to  be  fortified.  He  mingled  with  the  citizens,  ami  ini'iiscd 
into  tlie  greater  part  his  own  spirit  and  energy.  By  his  presence  an  1  vx 
hortatioiis,  they  were  animated  to  exertions  of  which  before  tiii'v  witc 
not  supposed  to  be  capable.  All  who  could  wield  a  spade,  or  carry  a  mus- 
ket, were  put  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  or  trained  in  the  art  of  de- 
feniling  them. 

Ontiic'Jlst  of  December,  lour  thousand  well-arrayed  militia  arrived 
from  Tennessee.  On  the  'i'2d,  the  enemy,  having  previously  landi' 1,  toik 
a  position  near  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  about  eight  miles  bulow  die 
city.  They  numbered  not  far  from  eight  thousand  men.  In  the  evening' 
of  the  23d,  General  Jackson  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  llicir 
camp.  Tlhcy  were  thrown  into  disorder,  but  soon  rallied,  and  fought  with 
a  bravery  ecpial  to  that  of  their  assailants.  Satisfied  with  the  advantages 
first  gained,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  fortified  a  strong  position  four  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  and  supported  it  by  batteries  erected  on  tlic  west 
bank  of  tlic  river.  On  the  2dth  of  Deceniber,  and  1st  of  January,  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  upon  these  fortifications  by  the  ciicmy. 
In  the  meantime,  both  armies  had  received  reinforcements;  and  (iuiieral 
Packenham,  'he  Hritisli  (commander,  resolved  to  exert  all  his  streiislh  m 
a  combined  attack  u|)on  the  American  positions  on  both  sides  of  tiie  river. 
Willi  almost  incredible  industry,  lie  caused  a  canal  to  be  made,  leadino 
from  a  creek  emptying  info  Lake  Borgne  to  the  main  channel  of  tlic  Mis 
sissippi,  that  he  might  remove  a  part  of  his  boats  and  artillery  to  tiie  laUcr. 
.\11  things  heiuf?  prepared,  the  8th  of  January  was  assigned  for  the  division 
of  ilie  "booty  and  beauty"  which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  miglit  iiave 
contained. 
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In  the  niijht,  <t  regiment  was  transported  across  the  river,  to  storm  the 
ftnrl(s  oil  the  western  bank,  and  turn  the  ({uiis  on  the  American  troops  on 
tliiea-slfrii.  Karly  in  tne  morning,  tiie  main  body  of  tlie  enemy,  consist- 
I  r  of  mure  than  eight  thousand  iniiii,  marched  from  their  camp  to  the  as- 
sault. While  ai)proaching,  fearless  and  undaunted,  showers  of  grape-shot 
('■iiined  their  ranks.  Wiien  they  came  within  musket-shot,  a  vivid  streanj 
of  fire  burst  from  the  American  lines.  Oenerul  .1  ickson  having  placed  his 
troops  in  two  ranks,  those  in  the  rear  loaded  for  those  in  front,  enabling 
them  to  fire  with  scarcely  a  moment's  intermission.  The  militia  of  the 
west,  trained  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  seldom  took  unsteady  or 
jiiecriaiii  aim.  The  plain  was  s  )oii  covered  with  dead  and  wounded ; 
some  British  regiments  faltered  and  fell  i)ack;  but  others  advanced  and 
presented  new  victims.  While  bravely  leading  to  the  walls  the  regiment 
whicli  liDre  the  ladders,  General  I'aekenhain  was  killed.  In  iittempting 
to  restore  o-der  and  to  rally  the  fugitives,  General  Gibbs,  the  second  in 
command,  was  wounded  mortally,  and  (Jeiieral  Keane  severely.  Without 
officers  to  direct  them,  the  troo|is  first  halted,  then  fell  back,  and  soon  fled 
ill  disonler  to  their  camp.  In  little  more  than  an  hour,  two  thousand  of 
ilic  enemy  were  laid  prostrate  upon  the  field;  while  of  the  Amnicaiis  but 
seven  were  killed  anil  six  wounded — a  disproportion  of  loss  without  a  par- 
allel in  llic  annals  of  warfare. 

Cicneral  Lambert,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  British  army  dc- 
volveJ,  despairing  of  success,  prepared  to  return  to  his  shijiping.  In  his 
retreat  ho  was  not  molested  :  General  Jackson  wisely  resolvinif  to  hazard 
nothing'  that  he  had  gained  in  attempting  to  gam  &till  more.  The  events 
of  the  (lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  wliu'li  occurred  opposite  them.  The  Americans  were  thrice  the 
number  of  their  assailants,  and  were  well  protected  by  intreiK-lnncnts — 
yet  they  ingloriously  (led.  The  Uritish  closely  |)ursued,  until  tliey  learned 
ihe  defeat  of  the  main  aimy,  when  they  returned. 

Rejoicings  for  the  splendid  preservation  oP*.\ew  Orleans  had  hardly 
ceased,  when  a  special  messenger  arrived  from  Kurope  bringing  with  hini 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Affairs  had  taken  a  new  turn  in  Ghent,  it  seems,  so 
thjt  till)  treaty  was  signed  at  that  place  on  ihe  24th  of  Decemi)cr,  1814, 
and  in  London,  by  the  Prince  Regent,  four  days  later.  The  Uritish  irov- 
cmment  had  receded  from  all  its  former  exorbitant  demands;  and  as  the 
orders  in  council  had  been  repealed,  and  all  motive  for  the  impressment 
of  seamen  had  ceased  with  the  war  in  Kurope,  no  stipulation  in  regard  to 
those  siilijects  was  inserted  in  the  treaty — wiiich  provided  merely  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  revision  of  boundaries.  The  treaty  was 
immediately  ratifunl  by  the  president  and  eanate. 

The  war,  however,  did  not  cease  on  the  ocean,  until  additional  victories 
had  imparted  a  brighter  lustre  to  the  republican  flag.  In  February,  the 
Coiistitmion,  then  cruizing  under  the  command  of  Captain  Stewart,  cap- 
tured the  (!)yanc  and  the  Levant,  whose  forces  united  were  superior  toilers : 
and  in  .March,  the  sloop  Hornet  captured  the  brig  Penguin,  stronger  in 
guns  and  men  than  the  victor. 

Details  of  battles  can  hardly  bo  considered  appropriate  in  a  work  like 
this;  yet  in  order  to  render  complete  the  chain  of  events  which  leads  from 
oneproiiiiiieiit  point  in  history  to  another,  it  is  due  that  allusion  should  be 
made  to  them. 

With  reference  to  authorities  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  these  pa- 
ges, it  is  proper  to  observe,  also  that  none  but  the  best  have  been  consid 
ercd  worthy  of  atteatioa. 
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The  annexed  summary,  wc  have  been  at  some  pains  to  procure,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  reader  at  a  glance,  the  total  amount  of  life  dg. 
stroycd  in  the  course  of  this  conllict: 

BATTLK3  ON  LAND, 

Fought  between  Ihe  Amerienni  nnil  Jiritiih  dnriii/r  Ihc  war  of  ^^\'i.-\\,—viil)\iau,, 

namea  of  coiKmanding  ojieera,  and  their  rcapective  loiies. 
Brownstown,  Au^'ust  ■Itli,  lilia,  Ainorican,  Mnjor  Van  Horn,  los>s  47;  British  njid 

IndillM!),  lllHH  lUlUllOWIl. 

Maooaoo  An;,'.  !Hli,  lUlO,  American,  Colonel  Miller,  loss  76 j  British,  Major  Muir 

loss  I'.'f). 

DsTRoiT    Ausiisl  Kitli,  1810,  American,  General  Hull,  surrendered  2340;  British, 

GeiuTid  Brock,  loss  0. 
PiCOLATA,  Sept.  27,  11)12,  American,  Colonel  Newman,  loag  12;  Creeks  mid  Soraj. 

liolos,  loss  70. 
QuEENSTowN,  Oct.  i:uli,  i;il2,  American,  General  Van  Rensselaer, loss  950;  British, 

fiiMicnil  Brock,  loss  150. 
Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7tli,  1.! 1 1,  American, General  Harrison,  loss  IQB;  Indians,  Tecum 

fii'li,  loss  MDl. 
Massasinewa,  Dec.  lliili,  1812,  American,  Colonel  Campbell,  loss  30,  Indians,  Pro- 

jilief,  loss  77. 
Frebchtow.s,  .Iiui.  mill,  lfil3,   American,  Colonel  Lewis,  loss  C7;  British,  Major 

Ki'yiiolds,  loss  U:!. 
Fkksciitow.n,  .Jan.  22,  IDK*.  America,  General  Winchester,  loss  950;  British,  CuL 

I'roclor,  loss  305. 
York,  (U.  C.)  April  27i1i,  1»13,  American,  General  Tike,  loss  26U,  Briti.sh,  Gcr..  il 

Sheair.-,  loss  0!)5. 
FoKT   Meios,  May  5tli,  1813,  American,  General  Ilarri.son,  loss  1B8 ;  Indians,  43 

prisoners. 
Rapids  of  Miami,  .May  5tli,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Dndloy,  los8750;  British, Gen- 
oral  I'roctor,  loss  fiO. 
Fort  George,  May  27tli,  1813,^merican,  General  Dearbcrn,  loss  160;  British,  Gen 

eral  Vincent,  loss  557. 
Sackett's  IIarbocii,  May  27th,  1813,  American,  General  Brown,  loss  131;  British 

Sir  Georf,'e  Vrevost,  loss  KM. 
Sto.nt  Creek,  Juno  (ith,  1813,  American,  General  Chandler,  loss  155;  British, Gen- 
eral Vincent,  loss  50. 
Cra.set  Island,  .Iiiiie  22d,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Beatty,  loss  0;  British,  Admi 

nil  Warren,  loss  222. 
Beater  Dams,  .liino  24th,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Boersllor,  loss  535;  British,  CoL 

Bishop,  loss  05 
Fort  Sanduskv,  Auj?.  2d,  1813,  American,  Major  Croghan,  loss  8  ;  British,  Gcncr» 

I'roctor,  loss  170. 
Moravian  Town,  Out.  5tli,  1813,  Americiui,  General  Harrison,  loss  29;  British  one 

Indians,  loss  035. 
Wii.MAMSBUun,  Oct.  11,  1813,  American,  General  Boyd,  loss  339;  British,  Colon* 

Morrison,  loss  180. 
Tallushatciiie,  Nov.  3d,  1813,  American,  General  Cofibo,  loss  46;  Cieck  InJians 

loss  270. 
Tali.adeqa,  Nov.  8th,  1313,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  30;  Creek  Indian), 

loss  290. 
HiLLiDEE  Towns,  Nov.  18th,  1813,  Americar,  General  Wliito,  loss  5;  Crock  Indians, 

loss  250. 
Autossee,  November  29th,  1813,  American,  G  meral  Floyd,  loss  C5;  Autossee  King, 

loss  200. 
EccANOCHOo,  Dec.  23d,  1013,  American,  General  Claiborne,  loss  7;  Wetlierford, 

loss  30. 
Camp  Defiance,  J:inuary  27lh,  1814,  American,  General  Floyd,  loss  149;  Indians, 

•     loss  87. 
E.NOTACHOPCo  CuKKK,  Jan.  23(1,  1314,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  95;  Indians, 

loss  la<). 
Tallapoosa  Bend,  March 27th,  1814,  American,  General  Jackson, loss  133;  Indiaiu, 

luki  850 
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LiCoii*  Mif.f.i  March  30tli,  mil.  Ainnrkan,  Qcneriil  Wilkinson,  loss  74;  Britiah, 

Miijor  IlmulcMick,  Iohs  T)!?, 
OiwKOi'i  Miiy  <lili,    1!111,   Ainoriciiii,  Colonel  Mitclioll,  lo..s  0!);  nritisli,  Genera' 

Di'iitMiiioiid,  Urns  1!:)5. 
SisDT  CuKKK.  Miiy  •'lOlli,  It!  I  I,  Amcriciin,  Miijor  Appling,  loss  4  ;  Britisli,  CiiptaiB 

I'opliiini,  loss  'JOU. 
Chippswa,  .Inly  .'iili.   nill,  American,  Genoral  Brown,  loss  ;)i23i  nritisli,  General 

Kmll,  l)m  r/M. 
NiAOAlu,  Jnly -■'III,  UHl,  Aniericnn,  fJencnils  Drown  anil  Scolt,  loss  850 ;  Britiah, 

(ieneruls  [liall  'mil  Dinmnioni!,  loss  !>7I!, 
fosiEBiE,  Anf.'iist  l.")ili,  Ilil'l,  Anioiiciin,  (iL'MiMal  ili|)l('y,  lossR4i  British,  General 

nrununonil.  loss  !)f)(). 
CosJocTi  CiiKKK,  Auf.'.  iJllli,  lilM,  Anierirnn,  Colonel  Morsitn,  loss  10;  Brilisll,  Co\ 

Tuiki'r,  loss  110. 
BiinKSinuRd,  Aiifj.  iiltii,  mil,  American,  General  Winder,  loss  190  ;  British,  Get 

era]  Koss,  loss  IDO, 
JIooRi's  I'lKi.nsi  Am;;.  DOili,  HIM,  American,  Colonel  Reed,  loss  3 ;  British,  Sir  P. 

I'arker,  loss  IIH. 
South  PniNT,  Sep',  llllli,  UIM,  American,  General  Smith,  loss  212  ;  Britiah,  Gcnonu 

Hiiss,  loss  'MO. 
PiirTsnnuiii,  Sept.  lltli.  Hill,  American,  (ieneral  Macunib, loss  11!);  Britiah,  Sir 

(ieoi'j;e  I'ri>vi)Sl,  loss  2)01). 
FobtBowyku,  .Sept.  ITitli,  mil,  American,  Major  Lawrence,  loss  0;  British,  Hon. 

W.  II.  Percy,  lo.ss  2.')0. 
Fort  KniE,  Sept.  17tl:    litM,  American,  Geiienil  Brown,  lo.ss.^9.");  British,  General 

Di'iiimnond,  loss  !)!!.'>, 
Cook's  Mir.i.s,  Oi  t.  l!Mli,  1811,  Americnn,  General  Bissell,  loss  (iO;  British,  Marqnil 

Tweedale,  loss — stores  and  positiim. 
Vdir  Xtw-Oai.KAvs,  Dec.  2;td,  mM,  American,  (.ieneral  .lackson,  loss  221) ;  British, 

(ieneral  Keaiic,  loss  -lOO. 
\'kw.Ori.kans,  .(an.  Hill,  1H1.">,  American,  General  .lackson,  los.s  13;  Briti-sh,  Geuoral 

rackiMiliain,  loss  2(100. 
Toliil,  American  loss  10,221)— Britiah  loss  19,729. 

On  llio  following  page  will  be  found  a  taMe  of  the  principal  battles  at 
5failuriii|,' the  war.  'I'be  details  of  a  inajofily  of  lliem  are  familiar  to 
our  nailers,  and  will  be  found  briefly  related  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Many  minor  engagements  have  been  omitted,  in  which  sisinal  ability  and 
bnvery  were  displayed,  because  of  tlieir  having  taken  place  irregularly, 
or  between  privateers  and  merchantmen.  The  Saratosra,  for  instance, 
was  an  American  private-armed  eruizer,  and  the  Morgiana  a  British 
pai'kct.  The  first,  being  chased  by  t)ne  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  was 
obliged  to  throw  overboard  nearly  all  her  guns  to  etFect  an  escape ;  after 
ftliicli,  falling  unexpectedly  in  with  the  latter,  she  determined  to  grapple 
aiidlrii.st  to  boarding,  when,  after  a  brief  but  fierce  and  bloody  struggle, 
ihc  Brilon  was  forced  to  yield.  The  Chasseur  was  also  a  privateer,  an 
armed  cliiipcr  belonging  to  Ualtimore,  whose  commander  facetiously  issued 
fiis  proclamation  "  for  the  blockade  of  all  the  bay.s,  rivers,  outlets,  and 
iiilctsoftlie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Urilain  and  Ireland,"  in  imitation  ol 
Brilisti  ofiicers  cruizing  near  the  American  coast.  On  bis  first  expedition 
ho  made  18  valuable  prizes,  which  were  successively  sent  into  New- York. 
Suhseqneiilly  he  gave  chase  to  a  "  whity-brown  scliooner,  no  men  or  ports," 
wtiiili  proved  a  disguised  man  of-war  of  15  guns,  but  he  ca|)tured  him  by  clo- 
sing in.  A  fresh  enemy  heaving  in  sight,  Caot.  Uoyle  was  forced  to  send  his 
pnzeaearlel  into  Havana,  while  he  made  fur  Martinique  to  refit.  The  Genl. 
.Irms/roniT  was  a  New- York  privateer,  attacked  while  at  anchor  in  a  neutral 
porl.al  iiuiiniglit,  by  12  British  boats  manned  with  near  400  men.  Timely 
Mticeliciiif  given  of  their  approach,  a  deadly  fire  was  opened  on  them,  sink. 
iiit'.and  pi  tiing  them  to  flight.  The  Decatur  was  a  private-armed  vessel— 
llieDuniinica  belonged  to  the  British  navy. 
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rRIlM   THE   TMATV    Or   OHRNT   TO   TUB    PBKSI:^T   TIME. 

\Vi  conip  now  to  consider,  not  a  nrripu  of  viclorirs  sprinjjing  out  of 
liloodHtK't'i  I'll'  **""'•'  •''^ ''"'  nwTO  truly  rniiohlinij  and  Hiibsljintinl  (riiininh* 
which  aris*'  from  an  iMiinlcrriipicd  season  of  pracc.  One  of  llic  most  lib- 
oral  mid  tnliglitt'd  of  monnrchs  ll,oni«  Philippe)  liasdeclareil  it  liis  dulibcr- 
ata  cdiiviciioii  llint  no  serious  eollision  between  eivilized  nnlions  can 
fvcragiiii  orriir.  Looking  abroad  upon  the  world  wiih  a  serene  eye  and 
miitiirt'  judgment,  be  cannot  but  feel  persuaded  that  llie  present  mental 
jiipcriiirity  of  mankind  over  former  ages,  will  forbid  tlie  toleration  here- 
afuidf  iiiiylliiuif  like  the  barbarism  called  war.  We  may  at  least  be  al- 
owed  ID  hope  tbat  he  is  right. 

At  ilie  clos-e  of  the  strucgle  of  1810,  the  people  of  the  T^ijtrd  States 
•numl  lliiit.  if  ''"■>'  had  accomplished  all  for  which  they  began  the  contest, 
tticy  hiiil  also  materially  cripjiled  themselves;  that  althoutih  their  bravery 
jiihitlie  and  moderation  in  victory  was  now  niore  (irmly  than  evercstab- 
iislicil,  iliiisc  laurels  constituted  all  that  they  had  won.  In  return  for  which, 
lliey  liad  iiicreascd  their  public  debt  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  had 
ciiinpli'ttly  derauned  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country,  overturned  their 
giniral  crViiit,  and  destroyed  entirely  the  Imukinc  system  of  the  nation. 
liiiiiiimTalile  failures  had  taken  place  in  the  eastern  and  middle  slates ; 
anil  f,'rt  at  dissatisfaciifiii  among  the  people  resulted  from  certain  sw  indling 
Dper;ili<Mis  uliich  had  taken  place  by  mi'aiis  of  private  banks  and  specu- 
hiiiiig  trokcrs.  Without  a  reliable  currency,  the  circulation  of  s])ecie 
btmt!  of  course  very  limited,  the  commerce  of  the  nulion  was  in  a  fair 
way  t(i  experience  a  jierfect  |)aralyzatiou. 

To rtiiiedy  these  evils,  Conjrress  (Itemed  it  expedient  and  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  bank,  the  idd  one  having 
expired  Willi  the  year  1810,  by  limitation  of  its  charter.  It  was  ihercfore 
fiiiicted,  ■.ifier  a  most  strenuous  opposition,  that  a  bank  should  be  organ- 
izi  '  '  ■  <-oniiiiue  twenty-one  years  from  the  1st  of  July,  IHK!,  having  for 
iij.  ij. ii.il  lliirty-five  millions  of  didlars.  The  labours  of  this  ^reat  monied 
"••.r  .Miiiiii  were  In  the  beginning,  doubtless,  highly  beneficial  totlii!  couii- 
,!  that  it  subsequently  bec^u'-e  a  very  dangerous  nioiioixily,  whose 
«i  •Miiprs  were  at  the  least  not  beneficial  to  society,  is  strenuously 
niiiiiuiDcd  by  the  party  now  holding  the  reins  of  government,  while  the 
coiilrary  is  as  strongly  mainlained  by  its  opponents. 

The  aexl  subject  that  engrossed  tlie  attention  of  Congress,  was  a  re- 
vi.sKiii  (if  llie  duties  on  goods  im|iorled.  In  forming  the  new  tariff,  a  jii- 
didoiis  alleiition  was  given  to  protei'l  domestic  miiiufactures,  wiihoiu  at 
lit' same  lime  injuring  the  national  revenue,  or  li\ssfniiig,  by  ovcr-indul- 
gfiiep,  the  industry  and  economy  ret|iiisiic  to  their  full  success.  Tho 
dmihie  war  imposts  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reduced  ;  but  a  large  in- 
crease was  made  to  the  duties  on  some  fabrics,  particularly  cotton  cloths 
ofa  coarse  description,  especially  when  imported  from  tl'.(>  Kasi  Indies, 
«li('ie  those  articles  are  maiiufaclured  by  persons  contented  with  daily 
ftiicirs  not  exceeding  a  few  cents,  and  fnun  a  material  not  grown  in  the 
I'liiied  Stales.  It  is  but  justice  here  to  state,  that  the  regulation  of  the 
.anlT  would  probably  never  have  l)een  quite  as  favourable  as  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  the  home  manufacturers  of  this  country,  were  it  not  for  an 
uiiliriiiir  vigilance  in  their  bidialf,  on  the  purt  of  the  Hon.  II.  Ci.ay,  of 
Keiriiieky,  which  has  wcm  for  Inm  the  distinguished  title  of  "Champion  ol 
Ihe  American  system."'  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  is  from  a  sec- 
liua  nf  coiiiilry  not  likely  lo  engage  extensively  in  niaiuifactun  .s,  and  not 
peiieridly  allowed  much  credit  as  being  parlicnlarly  favourable  to  the 
eatiern  iiilerests.     If  this  truly  great  man  is  for  his  patriotism  immolated 
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iiIK)n  the  altar  of  sectional  partizanship,  as  at  present  seems  most  probable 
tie  will  be,  posterity,  at  le.ist,  will  do  iiis  memory  justice. 

In  the  autumn  of"  1 810,  another  election  for  president  took  place.  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  without  much  opposition;  and  atthp 
same  time  with  him,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  to  fill  the  second 
office.  Very  few  political  changes  occurred  to  disturb  tiie  quiet  course 
of  his  administration :  the  same  vice-president  served  wilii  him  eigju  years 
— and  his  official  advisers  were  continued,  with  scarce  an  interrupiion  for 
a  like  length  of  time.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  .Socretarv 
of  Stale;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury 
John  C.  Calhoun, of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  War;  Smith  Tlioinpson' 
of  New-York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio,  Posl-Masler 
General ;  Ricliard  Hush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney  General. 

For  some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade  of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  variable  and  uiiprofilable. 
The  channels  of  consumption  at  home  became  gradually  filled  to  lepleiion; 
while  the  universal  peace  of  Europe  enabled  its  producers  to  raise  their 
own  supplies,  instead  of  calling  upon  the  American  market.  Peace  also 
allowed  the  ships  of  every  nation  to  be  its  own  carriers,  and  foreip  mer- 
chants to  do  their  own  trading:  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  no loimer 
an  agent  between  belligerents,  nor  were  American  ports  now,  as  lR'ri°io. 
fore,  the  general  entrepots  of  the  world.  The  terms  of  freight  rapidly  de- 
clined, vessels  rotted  in  their  harbours,  and  warehouses  groaned  under  ilio 
stagnant  pressure  of  accumulating  merchandize.  Internal  traffic  was  not 
sudicient  to  employ  the  numerous  individuals  formerly  engaged  in  ihe 
different  pursuits  of  trade.  Competition  became  excessive ;  and  disiip. 
pointment  and  distress  very  prevalent. 

The  public  revenue  could  not  escape  being  impaired  by  such  multifa- 
rious embarrassments  :  it  became  every  day  more  i.iadequate  to  nieetihe 
usual  expenditures — in  addition  to  which,  moreover,  calls  for  an  enormuus 
amount,  from  a  new  source,  had  lately  been  made.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  1818,  a  yearly  pension  sudicient  for  their  decent  mu'ntenance 
had  been  granted  to  those  officers  and  privates  who  had  served  for  three 
successive  years  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  More  than  thirty  thousiiiid 
of  that  venerable  army  made  application  for  relief— and  several  millions  of 
dollars  were  required  annually  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Money,  in  conse- 
quence, had  to  be  obtained  by  loans ;  and  various  public  expenses  were 
necessarily  curtailed,  and  the  army  and  navy  reduced.  This  state  of 
things  of  course  could  not  last ;  and  we  shall  have  presently  occasion  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  consider  a  more  encouraging  picture  of  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  the  country  was  deprived  of  the  services  o(  Com- 
modore Perry,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  Trinidad,  wlnle  on  a 
cruize;  and  in  the  following  spring,  Decatur  was  killed  in  a  duel,  near 
Washington,  by  Commodore  Darron.  In  the  year  1820,  under  the  favour- 
ing auspices  of  President  Monroe,  a  society  for  colonizing  free  people  of 
colour  began  a  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  the  final  extinguishment  of  slavery  in  the  Unitci  States.  The 
tract  has  a  good  harbour,  is  high,  fertile,  and  the  healthiest  in  th:it  region. 
It  lias  since  been  called  Liberia.  No  pains  have  been  spared  by  tlu;  emu- 
pany  to  induce  immigration  to  their  coiony,  to  render  it  thriving  ami  suc- 
cessful, or  to  forward  the  laudable  ultimate  object  with  which  they  bejran 
theenterprize. 

In  1821,  the  territory  of  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by 
Spain,  ill  coitipensation  for  spoliations  upon  American  commerce  to  llie 
amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  General  Jackson  was  appointed  fir^l 
governor  of  Florida,  and  the  unsettled,  semi-savage  state  of  the  populiUmn 
was  such  as  to  require  the  greatest  energy  and  decision  to  enforce  respect 
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;pr  tlio  laws  among  them.  A  tediou.s  and  distressinfj  predstory  warfare 
was  for  years  waged  against  the  new  settlers  by  savages  inhnbiting  its 
inaccessible  swamps  and  secure  fastnesses.  The  U.  S.  troops  »f emed  to 
be  set  ai  defiance,  until  the  hostile  tribes  came  out  from  their  conceal- 
rncnls  in  tiie  everglades,  and  consented  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
A  deputation"  of  the  Seminoles  has  lately  returned  from  their  new  place  of 
abode  in  the  far  west  with  such  flattering  accounts  of  the  desirable  nature 
of  Iheir  possessions,  that  they  will  doubtless  persuade  the  few  straggling 
bands  remaining  in  Florida  to  accompany  them  on  their  return  home. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1822,  the  independence  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, and  also  that  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Congress,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  establish- 
ing with  them  a  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  European  powers  at  length, 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  adopted  a  similar  course  :  and  the  several 
small  republics  are  still  existing,  though  their  governments  are  unsettled, 
and  internal  discord,  attended  with  effusion  of  blood,  appears  to  prevail 
among  them.  Spanish  influence,  subjugation  to  a  tyrannous  priesthoo'^ 
or  other  causes,  may  induce  this  sad  state  of  their  affairs. 

About  this  time  the  U.  S.  government  signjilized  itself  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  against  certain  bands  of  lawless  piratical 
marauders;  these  had  for  along  time  infested  the  numerous  shallow  bays 
and  inlets  which  indent  the  different  West  Iv.uia  islands,  and  were  fr'e- 
quenlly  guilty  of  cruel  and  cold-blooded  mu'.der,  besides  destroying  mucb 
properly  and  causing  otherwise  great  annoyance  and  distres.«.  All  aV- 
lempts'to  crush  them  were  at  the  first  futile,  owing  to  their  extensive  and 
well-disposed  arrangements  for  self-protection  ;  none  of  the  cutters  con- 
struclcd  for  war  service  were  sufficiently  light  or  swift  to  chase  them 
with  any  success,  and  an  ordinary  craft  of  any  description  could  not  be 
made  lo  penetrate  into  tiieir  recesses.  The  government  accordingly  had 
prepared  ten  small  vessels,  which,  together  with  a  sloop  of  war,  a  steam 
galliol,  and  the  frigate  Congress,  were  dispatclied  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  liaunts.  So  actively  was  this  matter  then  prosecuted,  that  in  less 
than  SIX  months  not  a  freebooter  could  be  heard  of  on  the  coast  of  either 
Cuba  or  St.  Domingo,  or  about  the  Keys  of  Florida,  where  formerly 
they  had  swarmed. 

In  August,  lt?24.  General  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  .States.  In  returning  to  America,  near  half  a  cen- 
tury from  the  period  of  his  military  career,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
La  Fayette  could  hope  to  meet  but  few  of  his  former  associates  in  arms. 
Most  of  them  had  certainly  found  rest  in  the  grave.  A  new  generation 
had  risen  to  manhooV  a  new  army  had  re-crimsoned  with  their  blood  the 
soil  which  lie  had  assisted  to  set  free,  and  a  third  generation  were  spring- 
ing up  before  him.  On  approaching  the  American  shores  he  was  equally 
si.rprised  and  delighted.  History  furnishes  no  record  of  an  individual 
receiving  so  unusual  and  spontaneous  a  demonstration  of  resi)ect.  At  the 
entrance  of  New-York  bay,  he  was  received  by  Governor  Tompkins,  who 
conveyed  him  to  his  private  residence  on  Staten  Island  ;  the  day  follow 
iiig,  business  was  suspended  in  the  city,  and  the  illustrious  guest  was 
Welcomed  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  parade  of  the 
military,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  It  was  estitnatocl  that  not  less 
Ihan  fifty  thousand  persons  were  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Battery 
lo  witness  his  arrival.  Nor  did  these  flattering  manifestations  then  cease ; 
iliey  accompanied  iiim  in  all  his  extended  journeyings  through  the  Union. 
And  when  at  length  his  tour  of  observation  ended,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
Ion,  on  the  lOlh  of  December  following,  the  president  in  his  message  re- 
ferred to  the  services  of  the  distinguished  stranger,  and  his  present  some- 
what dependent  circumstances  in  life,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
Congress  to  take  in  consideration  the  matter,  and  make  some  provision 
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to  be  tendered  the  hero  which  would  bo  worthy  his  r""'('ptance  and  the 
character  of  the  American  people.  A  coininillee  of  tiie  stimie,  to  \v||„m 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  two  resoluiions;  Ihe  first  graiuiivr  him 
two  hundred  tliousaiid  dollars  in  money ;  the  other,  a  township  »f  sj, 
miles  square,  of  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  vvliich  the  president 
should  direct.  These  resolutions  eiicoinitered  considerable  oppositjun 
but  were  both  finally  passed  by  very  respectable  majorities,  mid  Vere 
presented  to  the  general  by  a  joint  committee,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
plimentary address. 

Since  Ihe  conclusion  of  peace  in  1815,  the  state  of  New- York  has  boea 
busily  engaged  with  her  favourite  designs  of  internal  improvemiMit.  Ca- 
nals were  early  proposed  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Champlaiii,  and 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Krie;  the  attention  of  scientific  and  public-sj)iriied 
men  was  occupied  with  the  subject,  and  commissioners  were  appuimed 
by  the  legislature  to  investigate  carefully  the  propositions.  It  was  re- 
ported, that  the  objects  were  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  but 
that  the  estimated  expense  was  too  great  for  individuals  or  private  I'orpo- 
ralions  to  undertake  ;  and  that  the  national  government  or  state  legislatures 
ought  only  to  attempt  them.  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  giant  mover  of  the 
principal  enterprise,  it  is  said,  consulted  Ex-president  Jeirersou  with  a 
view  to  ob'ain  his  weighty  opinion  iit  favour  of  the  project.  Tim  vener- 
able statesman  could  not  then  see  things  in  the  same  light  with  Governor 
Clinton  :  he  replied,  "Your  plan  is  a  noble  one — magiiific<'''— and  m.y 
oe  carried  into  etTect  a  kundrcd  years  hence.'''     Neverthel'  ■■',  ly. 

nians  persevered,  and  in  October,  1825,  was  completed  the  gr,  ri; 

of  internal  improvement  then  anywhere,  perhaps,  projected-  ■  .ne 
Canal  is  of  itself  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  Iciigtti,  and  eon- 
nects  the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  cost  upwards  of  fcveii 
millions  of  dollars,  and  was  constructed  by  the  state  alone  ;  yel  its  animal 
revenues  have  long  since  extinguished  the  debt,  and  it  is  now  referred  lo 
as  a  most  sjilendid  and  perfectly  successful  operation. 

At  the  commeneement  of  Id'Jo,  clof.ed  the  very  successful  and  prosper- 
ous, because  peaceful,  eight  years'  presidency  of  James  .Monroe.  He  had 
paid  off  sixty  millions  of  the  national  debt — had  peaceably  acquired  the 
important  territory  of  t'lorida — and  had  seen  established  our  natioiiul 
linnts  toward  the  west,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  Internal  taxes  were  repi'al- 
ed,  the  military  establishment  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits  of  ellic lemy, 
the  organization  of  the  army  improved,  the  independence  of  llie  Sowili 
American  republics  recognized,  progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  ilie 
slave  trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  advanced  as  far  as  praiti- 
cable.  Four  candidates  were  set  up  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  in  llie  |)risi- 
dential  chair;  they  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson.  Ileury 
Clay,  and  Win.  H.  Crawford.  These  were  severally  voted  for  by  tluirii.ir 
tizans,  and  the  elct^tion  was  warmly  contested  ;  but  no  one  caiidnhiie  re- 
ceiving a  legal  majority  of  votes,  the  power  of  choice  passed  from  the 
college  of  electors  into  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives.  Ikre,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  ho  should  endeavour 
to  exercise  something  like  magnaiiiinity  in  his  public;  ads,  (hscardiiig 
every  remnant  of  political  rancour,  and  yii.'lding  only  to  talents  and  vnliie 
that  confidence  which  is  too  often  bestowed  upon  those  whoae  grcaksl 
claim  is  their  subserviency  to  party  purposes.  \Ve  believe  his  pledge  vvin 
well  redeemed.  The  gentlemen  coiiiposiiig  his  cabinet  were  the  folKiuiiig 
named: — John  C.  ('alhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Vice  riesideiit.  Ilcnry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  State;  Richard  Uusli,  of  reiiiisylvaiiia 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  James  Uarbour,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  Wtr 
Samuel  L.  Southard, of  ^^ew  Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Wi'.l:a:ii  Witt 
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jf  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;   John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio,  Post  Master 

General. 

hi  the  year  1826,  an  unparalleled  excitement  sprung  up  in  the  northern 
pari  of  tlie  Union,  on  account  of  the  abduction  and  alleged  murder  of  a 
man  named  William  Morgan.  It  was  asserted  thai  he  had  been  sacrificed 
solely  for  opiinon's  sake,  in  this,  a  country  most  notoriously  recognizing 
llie  right  of  all  men  to  cherish  whatsoever  opinions  may  appear  unto  them 
proper,  ullle^s  openly  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  others.  It  seems  he  was 
a  member  of  ihe  fraternity  of  free  masons,  and  had  progressed  as  far  in  the 
order  us  Ihe  royal  arch  degree.  The  obligations  of  the  society  require 
fach  member  of  said  degiee  to  consent  that  death  may  be  inflicted  upon 
tiim  if  lie  divulge  the  manner  of  initiation  into  a  lodge,  or  proceedings 
thereafter.  This  man,  however,  becoming  distressed  in  circumstances, 
and  not  having  the  fear  of  death  or  power  of  his  brethren  before  his 
eyes,  proceeded  to  publish  to  the  world  the  history  of  their  illuminations. 
Hereupon  certain  leaders  of  the  fraternity,  who  were  possessed  of  much 
Zealand  very  little  judginent,  became  exceedingly  wroth  with  the  aforesaid 
derelict  brother,  and,  it  was  said,  did  him  from  his  family  and  friends  abduct, 
so  that  he  returned  not.  A  year  afterwards  the  mutilated  body  of  a  man 
was  found  washed  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  the  widow  of 
llie  missing  Morgan  testified  before  a  coroner's  jury  to  be  that  of  her 
hiishand.  Governor  Clinton,  though  himself  at  the  time  grand  high  priest 
of  the  free  masons,  promptly  oflered  a  reward  of  two  thousand  dollars 
for  proof  to  convict  the  authors  of  the  assassination,  and  minute  and 
lengthy  trials  of  suspected  individuals  were  had  ;  but  after  every  inveSti- 
{aiion,  for  want  of  Kufficienl  evidence,  no  person  could  be  punished.  A 
curious  episode  occurs— the  bereaved  widow,  seemingly  unwarned  or  un- 
discouraged  by  her  sad  experience,  very  shortly  after  married  another  of 
the  royal  arch  brethren. 

In  li~',  Henry  ('lay,  then  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged satisfactorily  with  M.  Kebello,  "knight  of  the  holy  crozier,"  and 
charge  (I'artaircs  near  the  United  Stales'  government  for  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  Brazils,  a  dispute  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Brazilian 
seizure  of  certain  AnuTican  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between 
Riode  Janeiro  and  ihe  revolted  Ihienos  Ayrean  province.  A  serious  col- 
lision liad  been  ilire;.tencd,  owing  to  the  too  abrupt  demand  of  passports, 
and  precipitate  departure  of  llie  American  minister  from  bis  imperial 
lii;ihness'  dominions.  New  ireaiies  of  amity,  navigatidii  and  commerce, 
were  also  concluded  with  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Guatemala  and  the 
Hanseaiic  League. 

Towards  the  close  of  18v!8,  the  tarilf  question  was  again  agitated  in  Con- 
gress, and  considerable  asperity  manifested.  Eventually,  however,  the 
debates  terminated  in  the  passage  of  a  law  laying  further  protective  duties 
on  such  articles  of  import  as  jiarticnlarly  competed  with  the  manufactured 
aiidiigriiultural  productions  of  the  United  Slates.  I3y  this  tariff' bill  ad- 
ditional duties  were  laid  on  wool  and  woollens,  iron,  hemp  and  its  fabrics, 
lead,  distilled  spirits,  silk  stuffs,  window  glass  and  cottons,  'i'he  manu- 
faciuriiig  states  consequently  received  the  law  with  warm  approbation, 
while  tlie  southern  stales  regarded  it  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  cott(ui  planters;  and  in  Charleston,  .South  Carolina,  the  flags  of  the 
shipping  were  dispbiyed  at  half  mast,  and  a  state  convention  was  demand- 
ed.—Governor  l)e  Will  Clinton,  of  New-York,  died,  suddenly,  this  year 
Also,  (n'lieral  Jacob  Hrosvn,  U.  S.  Army.  And,  early  in  the  following 
year,  John  Jay  departed. 

(leiicral  Jackson  having  been  eleclcd  president  and  John  C.  Calhoiin 
reelictid  vice-president  of  the  United  Slates, they  were  formally  installed 
iaoflice  on  the  4ih  of  March,  18i29.  The  names  of  ihc  new  cabinet  ran  as 
'dlows;  Martin  Van  lluren,  of  New-York,  Secretary  of  Slate;  Samue^ 
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D.  Ingham,  of  Poiinsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  H.  Eater 
of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  VVar;  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  John  M.  Uerrlen,  of  Georgia,  Attorney  General 
William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  PostMaster  General.    Directly  after  tiie 


organization  of  the  new  government,  a  small  party  at  the  south  then 
termed  "state-ri»|ht3"  men,  but  subsequently  "nullifiers,"  commenced 
se.ves  up  into  a  higli  state  of  exasperation,  on  account  o( 
obnoxious  provisions  of  the  last  year's  tariff.    In  Congress 
of  the  views  of  'hese  new-lights  wai  no  less  a  man  thin 


working  themse. 
the  dlluded-to  >  ' 

the  exponent  oi  me  views  oi  nese  new-iignis  wai  no  less  a  man  than 
Colonel  Hayne,  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  all  parties  seemed  now  suddenly 
resolved  into  two  great  antagonistic  elements,  alike  confident  in  thejr 
strength,  and  eager  only  for  the  fray.  Nothing  appeared  to  merit  or  meet 
with  attention  in  either  house,  unless  it  could  be  nnde  in  some  way  sub- 
servient  to  the  great  subject  matter  in  hand :  ano  the  probable  reason 
why  the  eventual  struggle  was  not  earlier  brought  to  'iear,  may  be  seen  in 
the  revolutionary  changing  of  government  officers,  both  great  and  small 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  elevation  of  the  Jackson  party. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1830,  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Foot's  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  public  lands  being  brought  forsvard,  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Benton  respectively  advanced  the  views  ol  their  constituents,  in  a 
brif''  discursive  manner,  with  their  usual  uniqueness  and  ability:  but  the 
storm  was  about  to  commence  in  earnest.  Colonel  Hayne  directly  fol- 
lowed the  honourable  senators,  in  a  speech  of  two  days'  length,  in  wh.'h 
was  set  forth  with  no  little  ability  and  a  deal  of  logic,  the  same  "disor- 
ganizing" state-rights  principles  which,  he  contended,  had  been  at  least 
once  within  the  memory  of  man  advocated  by  the  sous  of  the  puritan- 
dwellers  near  Hartford,  when  in  convention  deliberately  assembled.  Noth. 
ing  could  avail  the  gentleman  from  the  south,  however,  in  a  contest  with 
the  dark-browed  champion  of  the  east.  This  was  too  late  a  day  to  advo- 
cate principles  with  so  slight  a  foundation.  Mr.  Webster  disclaimed  in 
behalf  of  New-England,  all  approach  towards,  or  sympathy  with,  such 
strange  delusions  as  the  gentleman  and  his  clique  seemed  subject  to.  He 
replied  at  length  to  all  the  assumptions  of  his  distiguished  opponent,  and 
in  conclusion,  indulged  in  one  of  the  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence  ever. 
perhaps,  listened  to  upon  any  occasion.  Men's  minds  were  taken  captive, 
their  understandings  chained,  convinced — while  all  American  hearts  must 
have  glowed  with  mingled  pride  and  satisfaction,  to  know  that  their  coun- 
try possessed  such  unalloyed  and  profound  patriotism. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  this  year,  the  president  manifested  to- 
ward'j  the  United  States'  Bank  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  was  a  few 
years  later  to  break  forth  into  open  hostility,  and  create  in  certain  sec- 
tions such  a  strong  feeling  against  him. 

But  the  grand  subject  of  consideration  at  this  time,  was  the  position 
of  the  Indians.  These  people  were  averse  to  removing  from  liie  borders 
of  the  states  where  they  were  located,  while  it  would  seem  no  power  ..•ould 
effectually  check  the  rapidly-encroaching  sway  of  the  masses  of  white 
population  towards  them.  Collision  of  interests  must  neccLisarily  follow 
their  proximity,  and  consequent  cruel  and  bloody  rcrsonal  encounters  re- 
sult therefrom.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  subjecting  the  abongmes 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  society,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  and  subtle  sys- 
tem of  warfare  provoking  inveterate  enmity  from  their  neighbouring  set- 
tlers, nothing  appeared  in  prospect  for  the  tribes  but  ultimate  cxtiMetion, 
without  speedy  and  imperative  measures  from  the  general  governineiii 
were  interposed  in  their  t)ehalf.  To  devise  some  expedient,  tlicrelbre,  by 
which  to  preserve  the  iribes  and  at  the  same  time  protect  their  own  pto- 
ple,  was  the  difticult  task  presented  to  statesmen.  General  Jackson,  in 
commending  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  remarked,  thai  the 
fate  of  the  Mol  pijan,  the  Narragansett,  and  the  Delaware,  was  fast  and 
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inevitably  appniachin^  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  tha  Creek,  if  they 
revaiii'd  withiii  the  limits  of  the  slates.  He  said  that  regard  to  ourna- 
lional  honoui'  bro-  ^iu  forward  the  question  whether  something  could  not 
be  done  to  preserve  the  race.  As  a  means,  to  this  end,  he  suggested  that 
an  ample  district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any 
state  or  territory,  might  be  set  apart  and  guar.uitced  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
each  to  have  distinct  jurisdiction  over  the  part  designated  for  its  use.  and 
free  from  any  control  of  the  United  State.s,  other  than  might  be  necci  sary 
topreserve  peace  on  the  frontier.  There  the  benevolent  might  teach  them  ; 
and  there  they  might  form  a  nation  which  would  perpetuate  their  race,  and 
attest  the  humanity  of  the  American  government. 

The  grand  difficulty  of  the  project,  and  one  which  would  have  appalled 
a  timid  mind,  was  met  by  the  president  in  a  characteristic  manner.  "  The 
emigration,"  said  he,  "should  be  voluntary,  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  un- 
just to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  Ihe  graves  of  their  fathers,  artd 
seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land."  Congress  sanctioned  the  undertaking, 
and  (Mii,'iwfred  the  president  to  carry  it  out;  and  he  fearlessly  coin- 
nienctd,  what,  perhaps,  no  human  ruler  ever  did  before,  to  combine  free- 
will with  necessity.  To  cause  the  Indians  to  emigrate  voluntarily,  for 
tlifir  own  good,  became  thenceforth  his  settled  policy. 

In  1B31,  on  ilie  4tl!  day  of  July,  died  James  Monroe,  fifth  president  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  considered  a  little  remarkable,  that  no  less 
than  three  Anieiican  ex-presidents  have  died  on  tiie  same  day,  and  that  the 
inniversary  of  their  national  independence.  First,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  JelTerson,  men  who  had  probably  contributed  as  largely  as  any 
others  towards  the  elevation  of  their  country  in  the  scale  of  nations,  sim- 
ultaneously departed  this  life,  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  ringing  of 
bells  wlucli  uiinounced  the  commencement  of  the  second  half-century  of 
their  well-loved  country's  existence:  and  next,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
same  day  ol  the  fifth  year  following,  Mr.  Monroe  was  called  also  to  joiir 
the  glorious  company  of  his  patriot  predecessors  in  the  s{)irit-land. 

About  this  time,  under  the  auspices  of  John  C.  Spencer,  Kichard  Rush, 
and  others,  sprang  into  notice  a  new  p.ditical  piirty — ihc;  anti-masonic. 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Morgan  trials,  which  en- 
ded in  the  release  of  supposed  culprits,  the  excitement  of  the  public  ran 
very  high  against  an  institution  seeiiiingto  possess  such  unwarrantablo  and 
unlimited  iiitluencc  over  life  and  law.  The  opportunity  was  of  course 
seized,  by  demagogues  or  enthusiasts,  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a  nt.vel 
and  attractive  hobby  for  "the  people,"  whereon  they  i.iigiit  ride  themselves 
at  least  into  temporary  authority.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  capital 
seemed  unusually  good,  and  the  prospects  very  fair;  various  and  talented 
siatesmen  lind  openly  afTirined  their  belief  in  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
denounced  institution :  and,  with  the  most  commendable  judgment,  no 
less  a  man  than  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  was  chosen  and  persuaded  to 
run  as  the  candidate  of  the  iiew  party'iii  the  approaching  contest  for  the 
presidential  chair.  Alas !  a  chilling  frost  was  destined  suddenly  to  blig':t 
the  rising  hopes  of  Uie  aspirants;  notwithstanding  the  ardency  of  theii 
converts  and  the  availability  of  candidates — in  the  election  which  pres- 
ently succeeded,  their  really  estimable  ticket  received  but  the  vote  of  one 
slate  in  the  union — that  being  Vermont.  Upon  the  ruins  of  this  air-castle 
anew  fabric  was  shortly  to  be  founded,  eventually  to  attract  some  atten- 
tion, under  the  name  and  style  of  the  anti-slavery  party. 

hi  the  montii  of  August,  1^31,  a  slave-insurrection  of  considerablclocal 
nnportance  broke  out  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia.  It  was  originated 
by  a  crazy  sort  of  vagrant  nick-named  "Nat.,"  who  had  passed  among 
the  negroes  for  some  lime  as  a  Uaptisi  preacher.  His  reputation  for  piety, 
'r  fanaticis:-.!,  had  so  imposed  upon  the  planters,  that  the  wonder  only  was 
Ins  iufluencc  had  not  been  greater,  and  the  struggle  consequently  morn 
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fierce  and  bloody.  The  number  of  whites  massacred  on  rising,  was  fifty, 
eight — consisliiijj  principally  of  di'crepid  men,  women  and  childron.  T|ie 
blacks  ihtMi  fled  to  the  swamps,  apparently  terrifird  at  tlieir  own  alroci. 

ties;  and  were  presently  subdued  with  but  little  difficulty,  yielding  up  liiejr 
leaders  to  the  gallows. 

Abroad,  ihe  Ameriean  minister  at  the  French  court,  William  C.  Rives 
this  year  effected  a  treaty  with  that  nation,  by  the  terms  of  whicii  twenty' 
five  millions  of  francs  were  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Ameriean  govenmitm, 
in  appropriate  instalments,  for  spohations  upon  commerce  during  the 
turbulent  sway  of  the  emperor  Naj)oieon. 

Wi'ih  the  Neapolitan  government  we  had  negotiated  in  vain  previous  to 
this  year,  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  claims  against  it  for  the  svAms- 
tration  and  [iluiider  of  American  property  during  the  epiienieral  rei(rii  of 
Joacliim  Mnrat.  The  sudden  appearance  in  the  Uay  of  Naples  of  a  re- 
spectable nundier  of  armed  Uniied  Slates'  vessels,  however,  togeilier  with 
a  peremptory  demand  from  General  Jackson's  minister,  Mr.  Nelsun  of 
Maryland,  seenvd  to  bring  liis  majesty  of  liic  Two  Sicilies  to  reasmi.  An 
order  was  directly  given  upon  his  treasurer,  for  the  payment  of  2,1 15,0119 
ducats,  or  $l,7'JO,u6o,  to  be  paid  in  nine  ecjuul  instalments,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  t  per  centum  imtil  paid. 

Stephen  Girard,  the  great  Philadelphia  hanker,  died  in  December  of  this 
year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  riidiosl  m:\n  m 
the  nation — possessing  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  avadable  fuinis. 
Inthewarof  18l-'-ll  he  loaned  the  United  States' government  $5,000,01) '• 
and  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  with  a  praiseworthy  liberality  but  little  emu- 
lated by  his  trustees  since,  devised  the  great  mass  of  his  priii)eny  w  va. 
rioiis  charitable  institutions  and  purposes  in  and  near  the  city  of  Plula. 
delphia.  Karly  in  life  he  commenced  a  mall  trading  biisniess  in  that 
city,  and  by  frugality  and  persevering  ind      i-y  there  acquired  liis  wenlih. 

February  1st,  1832,  Commodore  Downes,  in  Ihe  United  States'  fng.ue 
Potomac,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  principally  on  an  expe- 
dition to  (diastise  a  horde  of  Malay  savages  for  certain  ouiranes  u|hii 
Americans  and  their  cominerco.  Among  other  charges  against  ttiem,  was 
one  on  account  of  the  ship  Friendship,  of  SaUmi;  it  appears  tins  vessd 
had  formerly  traded  with  them  for  spices,  &c.,  when,  on  a  conviniini 
occasion  occurring,  the  barbarians  determined  upon  ajipropriating  to  il, em- 
selves  the  ship  and  its  coiiteius,  after  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
crew,  by  which  they  vainly  hoped  to  hide  their  crime.  When  the  cinefs 
were  applied  to  for  restitulion  in  this  case,  and  the  delivery  of  the  mur- 
derers, they  with  characteristic  cupidity  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  mil- 
ler and  refused  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction.  Commodore  Downes 
took  prompt  and  cfticient  steps  directly;  in  thenighUif  ihc  Cili,liisfnt;aie 
was  quietly  worked  in  towards  shore,  and  at  dawn  of  day,  in  the  im.it, 
tsvo  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  landed  in  detachments',  without  ilislnrb- 
ing  the  natives.  A  sinuiltaneous  attack  was  made  upon  their  five  fdris, 
whicli  were  in  about  three  hours  reduced,  with  rruch  slaughter  on  the 
part  of  the  Malays;  while  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  ship  a  the  same 
lime,  soon  laid  their  town  of  Qnallah  Battoo  in  ashes.  Ttie  loss  of  ilie 
Americans  was  hut  two  killed,  and  eiglit  or  ten  wounded.  A  .'ew  iiimm- 
tainecrs  visited  the  frigate  shortly  after,  when  the  commodore  left  word 
that  he  should  call  there  again — if  necessary. 

Nearer  home,  this  year,  disturbances  with  savage  tribes  embroil.^ii  the 
public  peace.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  Winiu.ba^ocs,  Sacs  ;!iiii  Foxes, 
with  a  few  Poltowatoinies,  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  of  llie  U|i|iei 
Mississippi,  re-cri>ssed  that  river  under  the  chief  Black  Uav/k,  his  sim. 
and  the  so-called  "Prophet"— the  last  being  a  shrewd,  designing'  liiiave 
always  accompanying  or  concerned  in  the  war  and  massacre  uiidcrtukmiss 
of  the  red  men.    Being  well  armed  and  active,  they  soon  «catiercd  them 
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leivps  lliroiigh  Illinois,  where  formerly  tliey  had  dwelt,  and  burned  and 
rourdernd  aii  before  ihem  which  boro  any  marks  of  civilization.  Ginerals 
Aikiiisoii  and  Seoit  were  despatched  against  them.  The  several  garrisons 
0,1  ilie  seaboard,  from  Fori  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  to  New- York  harbour, 
were (lirccliy  ordered  to  Buffalo;  and  therfs  were  embarked  upon  sleam- 
boais  witb  all  haslo  for  the  scene  of  action.  Now,  most  unhappily,  from 
the  heiiud  and  crowded  manner  in  which  the  troops  under  Scott's  com- 
niiind  were  obliged  to  travel  (having  been  hurried  through  the  country 
Olio  ilidiisand  eight  hundred  miles  in  eighteen  days),  the  cholera,  which 
liad  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  country,  broke  out  among  them,  and 
lifgiin  to  rnge  terribly.  Language  cannot  depict  the  distress  wliich  en- 
sued, both  before  and  after  the  troops  were  landed.  Many  died,  many 
afscritd;  and  m-^ny  perished  in  the  wood?  from  absolute  starvation.  At 
Iciijilti  tilt!  panic  and  distress  partially  subsided ;  and  a  few  of  the  men 
\v(  a'  by  forced  marches  enabled  to  reach  General  Atkin.son's  encampment. 
But  ilie  first  action  of  consequence  was  fought  by  the  mounted  volunteer's 
under  generals  Dodge  and  Henry,  who  came  upon  lilack  Hawk's  warriors 
oiiilie  banks  of  the  VVinconsin,  July  21st.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  worsted  and  put  to  flight,  leaving  nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  tiieir  people  on  the  field— the  victors  returning  to  General  Atkinson 
[or  provisions. 

All  iiiciJeiit  is  related  as  occurring  in  a  skirmish  called  by  the  Indians 
ihc buttle  of  the  Had  Axe.  They  were  surprised  by  the  whites  at  day- 
lijjlit  III  tiicir  huts,  when  women  and  children  were  unavoidably  killed, 
frum  being  indiscriminately  mingled  with  the  men.  Among  the  rest,  a 
youiiij  sqnaw,  with  her  papoose,  was  flying  for  the  river's  bank,  when  a 
nlleball  pierced  her  breast,  causing  instant  death  to  her,  and  breaking  an 
aniiofiiie  infant.  Her  body  fell  upon  ihai  of  the  child  so  as  to  prevent 
lis  relensiiig  itself— and  for  two  hours  and  a  half  it.s  cries  were  heard  at 
iiiurv.iis  by  the  attacking  party.  At  length,  when  the  firing  had  abated, 
,111  ulficer  of  the  assailants  made  his  way  to  the  little  complaincr,  and  had 
!tas  soon  as  possible  (-(uiveyed  to  Itie  garrison  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
wiiluled  to  the  best  ofTices  of  the  surgeon.  It  has  since  grown  into  a 
finjilitly  ijirl — the  pet  of  the  company. 

Iiiii  general  engagement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Iowa,  on  the  '-2u  jf 
Aii^'ust,  the  Indians  were  completely  roiUed  and  dispersed;  the  chiefs 
Aiirily  after  were  delivered  up,  and  the  fugitives  consented  to  return  at 
uiiie  to  tiieir  appointed  quarters  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Black  Hawk, 
his  sdii,  and  several  warriors  of  note  were  conveyed  to  Fortress  Mon.je, 
where  they  were  detained  a  few  months;  and  then  carried  through  the 
,'iniicip;il  cities  of  the  United  stales,  and  the  civilization  and  works  of  de- 
ft'iii  e  of  tlic  nation  exhibited  to  them.  They  were  then  sent  home  to  their 
pe(i(ik',  convinced  .  f  the  folly  of  attemptnig  to  contend  against  the  power 
iiid  discipline  of  the  whites,  with  the  unmanageable  fury  of  their  wild 
bands.  In  consideration  of  the  lands  which  they  left  to  the  stales  upon 
t;ikiii2  possession  of  their  new  territories,  the  federal  government  pays  to 
ih'j  Wiiiiiebiigoes  $10,000  per  annum  for  twenty-seven  years  from  the 
il.iieof  their  leaviiiif.  To  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  it  pays  $-'0,000  annually 
lorili'.'.y  years  from  the  same  time. 

The  Cliolera  pesliliMice  this  year  ravaged  the  entire  Union.  It  appears 
hi  liiivii  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a  company  of  emigrants  in  ships  bound 
III  Quebec  and  Montreal,  from  thence  spreading  quickly  in  every  direc- 
liDii,  though  mainly  and  with  most  severity  pursuing  the  great  courses  of 
Ir.ivil.  Ii  br(jke  out  in  several  cities  of  the  United  Stales  about  the  same 
iiiMf.  in  ilu!  month  of  July,  and  ra^ed  uniil  aiiuiinn  set  in.  in  the  city  of 
Nm-Ydik.  four  thousand  persons  are  compiiu  d  lo  have  fallen  its  vic- 
i"i:s-  I'hiladelpliia,  Baltimore,  ClMrlesioii,  aiui  New-Orleans,  sulleredin 
wriylhu  same  ratio,  in  defiance  of  all  the  usual  precautionary  measures. 
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Loston,  and  the  New-Kiigland  states,  were  scourged  less  severely  (>« 
the  American  continent,  nothing  but  the  frosts  of  winter  appearecl  effect. 
ually  to  arrest  its  progress :  yet,  amid  the  everlasting  snows  of  Russia  t 
had  manifested  itself  with  true  Asiatic  virulence.  Climate  seemed  uVb'. 
no  safeguard,  nor  ocean-wide  barriers  any  defence.  In  mild  .southern 
France,  the  number  of  its  victims  was  frightfully  enormous;  in  the  cities 
of  Mexico,  ono-fourlh  of  the  population  was  destroyed  ;  and  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  $100,000,000  worth  of  slaves  are  said  to  have  perished  ju  less  i|,n„ 
ninety  days.  It  is  stated,  that  on  this  island  the  colTee-planters  mosiiv 
escaped  the  affliction,  while  liie  neighbouring  sugar  plantations  were  com- 
pletely depopulated. 

Death,  in  various  forma,  visited  the  great  names  of  the  earth,  in  the 
course  of  1S3'J.  In  New-York,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  died  William 
H.  Maynard,  eminent  as  a  state  senator,  who  left  by  his  will  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  law  professorship  in  Ilamiiion  col- 
lege. In  Boston,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Spurzheim,  founder,  in  connectiun 
'/ilh  Doctor  Gall,  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  In  Ohio,  the  Hi,  l{^.y_ 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Fenwick.  In  Georgia,  Thomas  Cobb,  a  revolu- 
tionary character,  aged  120.  In  Maryland,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollion 
the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ;e9C.  In 
New-Hampshire,  Captain  Joseph  Pratt,  a  naval  commander  of  much  cj. 
teem  in  the  annals  of  revolutionary  coasting.  In  Khode  Island,  Captain 
Stephen  Olney,  of  whom  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  to  scale  liie  enemv'g 
fortifications,  and  then  shout  the  command,  "  Captain  Olney's  rompaiy 
will  form  here  I"  In  New-Jersey,  Philip  Freneau,  an  early  anil  prolmi; 
writer  of  American  fugitive  poetry.  In  Connecticut,  Judge  Ilillhousc,  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  lawyer.  At  Abbotlsford,  Great  lirilain,  Sir 
Walter  iScott,  "  the  wizard  of  the  north."  In  London,  Baron  Tenterden, 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  In  France,  General  Lamarquc,  one  oi 
Napoleon's  officers.  Also,  Champollion,  the  renowned  French  lourist- 
ana,  Casimir  Pericr,  a  statesman  of  celebrity  in  Paris.  In  Rome,  Ma- 
dame Lelitia,  mother  of  Bonaparte,  je  82.  At  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn, 
near  Vieima,  jr  21,  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  duke  Reichstadii 
only  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

A.  D.  1833.— It  is  proper  now  to  take  a  farewell  glance  at  that  monster- 
■pirit  of  the  South,  known  as  nullification,  which  once  stalked  with  fear- 
ful mien  among  us.  The  electioneering  campaign  of  '32  had  merged  all 
minor  considerations,  in  the  unusual  exacerbation  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. But  when  the  result  became  known,  and  General  Jackson,  a 
southern  man,  was  declared  re-elected  with  increased  irijorities,  together 
with  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New-York,  "  a  northern  man  with  soiuhim 
principles,"  as  his  opponents  termed  him  in  derision  for  his  lack  of  politi- 
cal bitterness.  When  this  ticket  was  found  to  be  triumphant,  we  say, 
southern  agitators  grew  rampant.  They  looked  upon  such  men  as  a  god- 
send for  their  especial  purposes  :  and  in  full  confidence  a  legislative  con- 
vention was  called  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress imposing  duties  for  protection,  were  pronounced  unconstitulionil, 
and  of  no  binding  force  in  that  state.  Governor  Hamilton  ii.  his  message 
recommended  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  for  preventing  the  enforcenieiil 
of  the  revenue  statutes  by  United  States'  collectors,  and  advised  imineJi- 
ate  preparations  of  a  warlike  nature  to  be  made,  placing  the  state  in  the 
best  posture  of  defence.  To  the  astonishment  of  these  ultras,  General 
Jackson  at  once,  and  in  the  most  admirable  spirit,  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  them  to  beware  lest  they  should  incur  the  penalties  of  such 
rashness  and  treason,  while  ho  set  forth  in  a  tone  of  candor  and  decisicr 
the  principles  and  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  his  firm  ditf- 
mination  ni  any  event  to  maintain  the  laws.  This  seemed  only  to  increa'ie 
t'lo  exasperation  m  South  Carolina;  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  authoi 
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ityof  the  legislature,  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  urging  the  people  tu 
u  faiihful  to  their  primary  Mliegiance  to  the  slate,  and  to  resist  to  the  last 
any  clTiirls  of  the  United  Stales'  authorities  to  collect  the  tariff'  dues.  A 
Durchase  was  made  of  ten  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  with  appropriate 
niuiiitioiis,  &c.,  and  general  orders  issued  lo  raise  volunteers  for  repelling 
invasion;  messengers  were  also  dispatched  to  neighbouring  stales,  solic- 
iling  tiieir  co-operation  and  support.  General  Jackson  hereupon  addressed 
jnies!<<in<^  to  Congress,  recommending  the  adiiptic".  of  such  measures  as 
vionid  enable  the  executive  lo  suppress  lliis  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
jiiintain  inviolate  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales.  Castle  Pinckney  and 
Port  Moultrie  were  accordingly  reinforced  with  government  troops,  and 
Commodore  Klliott  ordered  lo  rendezvous  in  Charleston  bay  with  a  fleet. 
John  C.  Calhoun  had  resigned  the  vice-|iresidency  at  the  close  of  1832, 
inurdei  to  take  a  seal  in  the  United  Slates'  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
jno  his  oiricienl  aid  lo  the  support  of  the  measures  of  his  stale.  Thus 
euryihmg  betokened  a  civil  war:  but  a  timely  appeal  from  the  general 
assciiihly  of  Virginia,  deprecatory  of  haste  and  passion,  together  with  a 
mumeutary  gleam  from  the  better  judgment  of  the  leading  men  of  South 
Carolina,  produced  a  suspension  of  aggressive  measures  for  a  short  lime; 
when  Henk*'  Clav's  celebrated  "compromise  bill"  being  at  this  precise 
juncture  introduced  in  Congress,  was  passed  rapidly  through  both  houses, 
anil  had  the  elVecl  of  most  happily  dispelling,  at  once  and  forever,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  llio  dark  and  portentous  storm  which  lowered  around. 

Hardly  had  the  ferment  consequent  upon  a  disorganizing  movement 
among  the  states  been  allayed,  when  a  new  source  of  excitement  camo 
nuo  public  view.     The  United  Stales' bank  had  from  the  first  been  the 
depositary  of  a  large  amount  of  government  funds ;    and  as  the  bank's 
charter  was  now  about  to  expire,  without  a  hope  of  renewal  (the  president 
havinj;  already  vetoed  a  bill  for  its  continuance).  Congress  was  in  his 
message  recommended  lo  remove  the  deposits  to  some  more  safe  place 
of  keeping.    This  was  refused,  in  the  representatives,  by  the  unusually 
lirong  vote  of  109  to  40.     Nothing  daunted,  the  executive  began  to  plan 
his  measures  (ur  rescuin'^  the  public  funds  in  spite  of  Congress.     By  the 
ail  creating  the  United  States'  Bank,  it  was  provided  that  the  secretary 
ofihe  treasury  might  remove  the  public  deposits,  but  he  was  required  lo 
lay  his  reasons  upon  so  doing  directly  before  Congress.     W.  J.  Duane, 
01  Pennsylvania,  being  then  al  the  head  of  the  treasury  department,  im- 
mdiialely  upon  the  recess  of  ("Congress  was  desired  by  (Jeneral  Jackson 
lo  issue  an  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  public  monies,  on  account  of  the 
foliortinu-named  reasons  :  first,  a  general  unsafeness  of  the  bank  ;  second, 
Ihe  bank's  improper  conduct  in  postponing  the  redemption  of  the  govern- 
moiit  three  per  cents.,  and  thereby  delaying  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt,  which  was  a  favourite  measure  of  the  administration  ;  third,  its  ex- 
action of  damages  ($170,011),  for  dishonour  of  the  government's  draft  on 
Franee  lor  four  millions  of  francs,  being  the  first  instalment  due  under  a 
recent  tieaty  with  the  French;    and  fourth,  interference  with  politics. 
Mr,  Duane  not  deeming  these  reasons  sufficient,  refused  either  lo  give  the 
desired  order,  or  to  resign  his  office.     Nol  lo  be  thwarted  thus,  the  pres- 
idcnl  summarily  dismissed  the  refractory  officer,  and  appointed  in  his 
slead  Roger  U.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  w  bo  immediately  complied  with  the 
«i>hcs  ol  the  executive,  and  the  deposits  were  removed.      They  were 
transfirred  to  the  care  of  several  stale  banks  ;  the  opposition  choosing  to 
consider  such  institutions  equally  unsafe  as  the  "mother  bank,"  the  whole 
matter  presently  became  a  subject  of  fierce  recrimination  and  debate, 
buih  in  and  out  of  Congress.     The  bank  party  were  strongly  in  majority ; 
miliey  suffered  the  government  funds  to  remain  where  they  had  been 
confided  by  the  new  secretary,  contenting  themselves  with  placing  upon 
rccLird  in  the  senate  a  resolution  denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  tbo 
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COndHct  of  the  rxrrulivc,  Tliin  wan,  Iiowcvcr,  suhsrq'iently  "oxpiinupji 
throiiijli  the  exertions  of  jfr.  Benton  and  Ins  associiitcs,  wliuii  t'ie"j'x. 
mocracy'  came  into  po^vir. 

Of  noral  Jackson's  eabiiict,  on  the  commencement  of  his  srcomj  tprm 
undorwrnt  a  ponsidenhle  modification.  AUogeilicr,  he  seems  lo  have er' 
perieneed  a  deal  of  difficnlty  in  the  selection  of  his  constilutionul  hiIvimts 
none  of  lhen\  appeared  to  view  lhini{s  exactly  in  ihe  iiglit  ho  did.  Tlit 
pentleinan  he  n...v  called  aronnd  him,  were  the  following';  IMwurd  Liv- 
ingston, of  New-York,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Louis  MM.ane,  of  Del  a  «'„■,, 
Sccrrtiiry  of  the  Treasury ;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Mi(  higan,  Secrelmy  of  U;,r' 
Mahlon  Diekerson,  of  New-Jers{!y,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Kdoer  |) 
Taney,  of  .MHryland,  Attorney  (leneral ;  William  T.  Harry,  of  Kuiuucjiv 
Post  Master  General.  '' 

This  year  was  promulgated  the  particulars  of  a  treaty  hetwrrn  the 
United  Statr'S  and  Russia,  which  was  negotiated  at  St.  Peterxhnrijli  bo- 
tween  Count  Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  JaincH  Itiitlianim 
in  behalf  of  the  Slates,  By  its  provisions,  the  present  'iheral  sysifm  „; 
commerce  carried  on  hetwcen  the  two  nations  was  put  upon  a  perii,ainij| 
basis. 

Some  have  n  curious  fancy  for  noticing  the  departure,  from  amonirmcn 
of  distincuished  characters  :  we  observe,  in  the  year's  obituary,  sevfrai 
names  of  note.  Commodore  Bainbridge  died  at  PliiladeiphiH,  .r.'')?,  (Jen. 
eral  Codec,  at  Florence,  Alahnina,  jr.  (i'J.  ('ovcrnor  Scott, of  ,Missi«>ippi, 
Ex-governors  Woleolt,  of  Connecticut,  .'^kiiiner,  of  Vernuiiii,  iiihi  Y.i 
wards,  of  Illinois.  .John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  Philadelphia,  .t  i^i, 
Judge  HhII,  of  North- Carolina,  a  distinguished  jurist.  Coloiicj  ,\inoi 
Binney,  of  Massachusetts,  jf.  C,5.  Colonel  .lidin  Neilson,  of  Ncw.Jcrspv. 
a  revolutionary  hero.  Colonel  Niidiolas  Fish,  of  New-York,  the  same 
Near  the  niouih  of  Red  River,  by  explosion  on  the  steamboat  Lkhicss 
Senator  J. )linson,  of  FiOuisiana,  and  fourteen  others:  strange  to  relate 
this  sad  occurrence  did  not  take  place  on  account  of  a  rare,  but  wasmvini 
to  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  bein;^  stowed  carelessly.  In  Fnuiaiiil,  ],\n\ 
tenant-colonel  Tarhlon,  the  indt  faligable  tory  opponent  of  SiiMipier  ainl 
Marion,  at  the  Somh.  Also,  Hannah  More,  the  authoress;  Wilhirfdrce, 
the  hiimanitist ;  Keane,  the  actor;  and  Ranimcdum  Roy,  •  le  pliihiMiiiher, 
In  Pans,  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  noted  once  as 
Bonaparlists,     In  Germany,  Goethe.     In  Spain,  Ferdinand  Vli. 

A.  n.  18.14. — We  observe  in  the  chronicles  of  this  epoch,  an  iiiiiijiul 
tendency  to  rioting.  Small  matters  seem  in  various  sections  to  havp  licci 
magnified  into  importance,  and  the  populace  incited  to  acts  which  risiilled 
in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  At  New-Orleans,  a  canal  not 
broke  oi:t  between  adverse  parlies  of  Irish  labourers;  a  budy  (if  gens 
d'armes  being  sent  to  (piell  the  disturbance,  were  fired  upon  by  ilic  nioS, 
which  was  in  turn  charged  on  by  the  police,  when  much  bloodshed  m.i 
distress  ensued.  In  New-York,  the  abolition  riots  prevailed  for  si  virai 
days  ;  a  number  of  churches  and  private  dwellings  were  destroyed,  «  ih 
a  large  amount  of  properly.  In  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  the  I'rsu- 
line  convent  was  barbarously  demoli-sbed,  its  lady  abbess  beinj  iluuwr 
into  hyfterics,  and  its  young  lady-inmates  considerably  frightened. 

That  a  better  spirit  was  about  that  time  pervading  the  li'gher  ciicssol 
citizens,  we  have  much  .satisfaction  in  knowing:  the  evidence  of  tins  is  j 
particularly  apparent  in  an  energetic  movement  to  suppress  the  prevakl  | 
pernicious  practice  of  lotiery-gambling.  In  New-York  and  Peiisylvaim, 
more  especially,  popular  feeding  had  been  manifested  in  favour  cf  'he 
nuisance,  to  a  very  discreditable  degree;  but  the  good  sense  of  thi'  law- 
makers triumphed,  and,  maiigre  the  infatuation  of  the  brawlers,  tlTeciul 
penal  probit>ilory  statutes  were  enacted. 

A  treaty  rather  favourable  tharn  otherwise  to  our  commercial  inlcrcsli,  I 
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wMlhis  year  concluded  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  between  (\  P.  Van  Ness, 
uiiiifiifr  of  the  U.  «.  and  Don  Jose  de  Ilcredia,  eouin.  ssioner '.r  th« 
jfliiig  jrovernnient  of  her  youthful  Miij«>sty  Dofia  Ysab»:i  II.,  of  Spain. — 
jllso,  another  commercial  arrangement,  promisinir  well  for  Iho  liado  of 
llij  two  countries,  was  about  the  same  time  neijotiated,  between  the  N'orth 
\iueritiiii  envoy  at  Valparaiso  and  the  authorities  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 
Soulti  America. 

The  savans  of  this  hemisphoro  were  subject  to  an  unusual  excitement, 
about  the  monlh  of  November.  In  ihe  previous  autumn,  an  astronomical 
phcnoinenoii  of  an  ast(Miishing  and  singularly  beautiful  character  had  been 
uiiiiefscd  :  the  "shower  of  stars,"  as  it  was  termed,  had  been  seen  along 
til,,  nholelineof  the  American  continent,  and  aflTorded  ample  food  for 
much  curious  conjecture  with  the  learned  both  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope- A  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon  was  now  looked  (or,  and  there 
were  nightly  watchers  on  many  house  tops,  anxious  either  for  the  nakc  of 
philosopliv  in  parlicul.ir,  or  an  indefinite  desire  for  "  enlighienmenl"  in  gen- 
eral. 'I  lie  professors  at  New  Haven  were  applied  to,  and  after  devoting 
arensonahle  share  of  attention  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  consented 
10 deputize  a  proper  individual  to  make  observations;  but  in  this  instance 
we  believe,  their  assiduity  was  of  no  avail,  as  it  did  not  result  in  any  pe- 
culiarly valuable  sr-ieniific  elucidations. 

In  ilie  obiiii.irv  for  ttiis  year,  appears  a  name  which  still  shines  brilliant 
111  American  aim. .is  ;  that  of  General  the  iManjuis  dc  I/afayetic,  deceased  at 
Pans,  .May  -Oth,  in  the  76ili  year  of  bis  afrc.  In  Knglan'd,  Prince  Hoare, 
G.  Lanil),  and  S.  T.  Cideridge,  each  of  celibrily  for  literary  attainments. — 
Also,  in  London,  Ceorge  (Mynier,  of  P;i..  and  Karl  Spencer,  Karl  Uath- 
irji,  hord  Itreadalbaiie,  and  the  duke  of  Sutherland.  In  the  United 
Siales,  Hon.  Jonas  Piatt,  of  N.  Y. ;  Cadwallader  I).  Colden,  do. ;  gov- 
ermi's,  I'orter  of  Mich.  :  Ilreathitt,  of  Ky.  ;  Kxgovernors,  Jennings,  of 
la.i  Lloyd,  of  ."Md. :  Col.  William  Polk,  m  70,  at  Kaleinh,  N.  C.  ;  Ceneral 
Broilnax,  of  Va.  :  (Jeneral  Leavenworth,  11.  S.  Army,  near  Fort  Tow- 
son.  lii(ieorgia,  William  H.  ("rawford,  celebrated  in  the  political  anlag- 
oiiisin  lielweeu  Clay,  Calhoun,  Jacksnii,  and  Adams.  At  Washington 
ciiy.  lion.  J.  HIair,  of  S.  C.,  in  ii  fit  of  ins.iiiity  committed  suicide;  al.so, 
II  in.  Mr.  Mouldin,  of  Va.,in  the  house  of  representatives  fell  d<'ad  in  bis 
plice,  while  speaking  in  memory  of  Handolph,  bis  predecessor;  in  the 
same  city,  William  Wirt,  .♦:  (i2  ;  in  (ieorgetown,  I).  ('.,  Lorenzo  Dow,  the 
eeceiilric  itinerant  preacher,  who  luul  travelled  throughout  this  country 
ami  Kiirope,  and  probably  addressed  a  greater  variety  of  persons  than  any 
oilier  divine  since  the  days  of  Whitfield. 

*.  1).  jHUj.— From  first  to  last  of  ihi".  year,  the  public  mind  was  kept 
ill  3!;ii!ition  respecting  the  near  prospect  of  a  collision  with  France.  Our 
readers  have  been  ajiprized  of  the  origin  of  this  diffiiMilty, ».  e.,  a  non-coin- 
pliaiiee  with  the  terms  of  the  Hives  treaty  of  '31,  completed  in  good  faith 
tiiuveeii  that  miiiisii!r  and  the  government  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
Chainlicrs  of  France  had  in  tliis  case  certainly  exhibited  an  extremely 
Jilaiury  iind  unusual  spirit,  in  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  the  pay- 
UN  I  of  llieir  just  dues;  whereiiixin  the  hot  blood  of  his  warlike  e.\  el- 
li:  I  y,  Andrew  Jackson,  began  to  boil,  and  he  was  betriiyed  by  his  iiidig- 
n'liiiii  forthwith  into  an  assum|)lion  of  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  his 
ninijisierial  ofl'ice — to  the  surprise  of  bis  own  peopli-,  and  the  asionish- 
iiieiil  of  (lie  French.  His  message  to  Congress  in  December,  '.'i4,  was 
repleie  wilh  belligerent  breathings;  immediate  atlenlion  to  the  defences 
ofilie  iiaiioii  was  demanded,  appropriations  for  increase  of  the  navy,  <Scc., 
recoiiiiiicmled,  and  reprisals  uiuin  the  commerce  of  France,  as  soon  as 
praeiieahln,  strongly  advised.  Fortunately,  the  senate  at  once  and  unan- 
imously refused  to  act  upon  the  executive  susigestions ;  and  the  house, 
whcreia  the  president  was  i«lighlly  in  majority,  handled  the  matter  so 
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delirately,  Unit  ilie  utmost  the  wiir-aRitatiiijf  pnrly  could  force  thrniiffh 
was  lh<!  folldWiMK  declaration:  •' I.  That  tlio  treaty  wiili  France  of  ihn 
4tti  or  July,MI,siiould  be  maintained,  and  its  execution  inHlHttd  up,,,,,  o 
That  llu)  fonnnittue  on  foreign  uffairs  should  be  discharged  from  llie  furl 
ther  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  message  as  relates  to  coniinerria' 
restrictions,  or  to  reprisals  on  the  coinmeree  of  Frauiie."  lien.,  then' 
for  a  while  the  subject  rested  :  but  no  sooner  had  M.  Serrurier,  the  French 
amlmsscidnr  near  (ieiieril  Jackson,  laid  an  exposo  of  ihesu  thiiijrs,  asir 
duty  hotnid,  before  his  government,  than  he  was  abruptly  reciilli'd  iiomj 
Again  it  appears,  that  the  Fren<!h  chambers,  emboldened  by  what  tliei 
fancied  to  be  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  American  people  to  the  ,„g,,, 
ures  of  their  president,  resolved  that  he  should  apologize,  at  the  leiisi,  foi 
his  hauteur  of  manner  towards  them.  Our  minister  in  Frame,  Mr.  Liv 
jngstoii,  had  been  instructed,  in  the  event  of  the  French  chambers  refu- 
sing  to  adjust  the  claims,  lo  return  home  immediately,  in  a  sliip  of  ^var 
which  would  be  dis()alched  for  that  purpose.  The  money  whs  not  re- 
fused ;  but  the  bill  granting  it  was  passed  with  a  clause  whicli  suspended 
ayment  till  satisfactory  explanations  should  be  given  to  France  of  the 
'resident's  language.  Mr.  Livingston  consequently  returned  to  Wash. 
ington.  The  president  met  Congress  in  December,  again,  and  of  course 
devoted  a  large  >liare  of  his  opening  address  to  these  tiuiigs;  afinradue 
recapiinlalion,  the  general,  instead  of  abating  in  his  usual  candour  or  pe- 
culiar decisiveness,  wound  up  with  a  flourish  something  after  the  fashion 
following  ;  Proposition  1.  That  there  was  nothing  in  his  former  messaj;e 
that  required  explanation  :  Proposition  2.  That  if  there  was,  he  shLuij 
not  allow  a  foreign  power  to  require  it  ;  or  to  lake  notice  of,  or  found 
demands  upmi,  the  tenor  of  an  interior  comnuinication  of  one  departmenl 
of  the  .\nieri(;an  government  with  another.  Here,  then,  alT.iiis  wereta- 
king  a  new  posture;  here,  again,  was  matter  for  a  supplementary  action 
in  the  French  chambers  :  and  wc  were  once  more  in  the  way  to  be 
plunged  in  all  the  probabilities  of  a  prolonged  and  unavailing  warfare, 
equally  as  senseless  on  the  one  hand  as  the  other.  Now,  however,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  the  better  genius  of  both  countries  interposed,  and 
s.tved  ihein  from  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  immediate  interference 
of  blulT  William  IV.,  the  sailor-king  of  Kngland,  who,  brave  and  humane 
alike,  now  profftTed  lo  the  mock-heroic  governments  his  mediation  be- 
tween them  ;  it  was  accepted,  and  everything  was  presently  arranged  lo 
the  satisfaction  of  all  ,)artics  ;  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  so  lo  continue. 

Amid  the  political  jarrings  and  discord  of  this  era,  an  occasional  hright 
relief  api)ears  upon  the  clouded  horizon.  Among  other  causes  of  congral- 
ulalion  which  may  be  named,  we  find  a  statement  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  that  the  government  of  the 
•'  great  and  prosperous  nation"  whose  financial  concerns  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  take  charge  of,  was  now  entirely  rtdieved  from  all  manner  of  co- 
ordinate liabilities:  "and  the  United  States  now,"  said  the  honourable 
secretary,  "  presents  the  happy,  and,  probably,  in  modern  times  the  unpre- 
ccdiinted  spectacle,  of  a  people  substantially  free  from  the  smallest  por 
tion  of  public  debt." 

Both  the  tribes  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indian.?  had  now  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  confines  of  the  states  of  (Jeoruia  and  Alabama, 
and  their  yielded  territories  were  accordingly  ofTered  at  the  difTereiit  land. 
ofllces  for  sale.  Treaties  in  the  highest  (legree  favourable,  alike  to  them 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  were  in  process  of  fulfilment:  the 
ehiefs  had  become  persuaded  as  well  of  the  superior  value  of  their  new 
territories,  as  of  other  advantages  derived  by  tliem  from  the  exchanjc. 
Thus  a  general  satisfaction  was  apparent,  which  was  ctmsidered  the  ninrf 
remarkable  at  that  time,  as  it  was  directly  in  ilespile  of  the  loud  lainea 
tations  and  bewailinents  of  the  party  uf  those  unfortunate  genllemei' 
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Rev'd.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester:  and  now  that  wf>  have  toucUed 
upon  the  suhjecl,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  thai  these  men  were  iniS' 
nonaries  amouff  the  afore-named  tribes,  from  amoiiir  whom  they  were 
umielinic  nrovioualy  taken  by  the  authorities  of  ihe  htate  of  (leorgia,  on 
arhargc  of  indirectly  foiiientiiif,'  disturbances,  and  creatiinf  a  spirit  of  re- 
iinlaiice  purliculariy  hostile  to  the  consliuited  authorities  of  tliat  siali- ; 
upon  iliis  accusation  they  were  tried,  found  Ruilty,  and  thrown  into  ih*' 
lUte  penitentiary  ;  hut  after  a  brief  incarceration,  they  were  released  by 
virtue  of  a  pardon  from  (ioveriior  Lumpkin  ;  ami  the  red  men  having  now 
peaceably  removed,  the  missionaries  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer field  of  labours,  where  we  presume  they  endeavoured,  with  accustom- 
ed ami  very  commendable  assiduity,  lo  iiislil  into  the  untutored  Indian's 
pliant  mind  an  admiration  for  the  astonishing  virtues  oi  "civilized" 
jeoplf. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  an  unparalleled  conflagratioi;  visited  the 
city  of  New-York,  the  eflfecls  of  which  were  so  exten«ive  as  to  bo  felt 
more  or  less  in  every  direction  throughout  the  land.  It  is  computed  that 
iicaily  lu'enhj  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  properly  was  <!estroyed,  without 
fsumating  the  injury  and  loss  from  individual  ("ailures  und  sus[»ension  of 
business.  The  (iro  broke  out  early  on  the  night  of  '.e  Ifith  o*"  'Jeceni- 
ber,  the  ihermometer  at  the  time  siaiiding  at  zero ;  of  course,  th.  'ateiisity 
o(  cold  rendered  engines  and  hydraiils  of  but  little  use,  thou"h  •,  j  devo- 
tion of  iiremen  to  their  duties  still  shone  conspicuous  and  bi  4I1  as  ever. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17lh,  Lieutenant  Heyr.olds,  with  a 
ilelachment  of  marines  from  the  navy-yard  at  IJrooV  ..  .  and  shortly  after 
I'aptam  Mix,  with  a  body  of  sailors  under  arms,  a  rive'  on  the  ground; 
ihey  rendered  very  essential  service,  in  gi.  irding  .iropcrty,  and  taking 
charge  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  brought  from  the  magazine  at  Jled 
Hook  for  llie  purpos^e  of  stopping  ihe  ravages  of  the  (lames  by  explosion. 
Al'ier  the  devouring  element  had  swept  away  between  thirty  and  forty 
ncresof  siibsiaiilial  buildings,  mostly  .stores  filled  with  rich  merchandize, 
a  slop  was  put  to  the  further  spreacfof  the  desolation,  by  making  use  of 
the  powder  and  exploding  certain  buildings.  As  nn  instance  of  one  of 
the  uses  of  law,  it  may  be  inenlioiied,  that  the  owners  of  said  exploded 
buiidintis  subsequently  brought  suit  against  the  city  for  allowing  their 
property  to  be  thus  destroyed,  and  damages  in  full  were  recovered. 

Amon^  the  names  of  the  dead  for  this  cycle  of  time,  are  lo  he  s(»cn  sev- 
eral thai  have  filled  the  trumpet  of  fame.  In  Philadelphia,  ("hief-jiistice 
John  Marshall,  of  Va.,  aged  80 ;  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Ceneral  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, aued  HI ;  in  Connecticut,  Senator  Nathan  Smith,  aged  (iG;  iiiTcnnes- 
lee,  Uisliop  M'Kendree,  of  the  M.  F..  Church,  aged  78;  in  N.  V.,  Knoch 
Crosby,  tht;  original  of  Cooper's  '•  S[.v , "  ":-ed  H8 ;  at  Havana.  Commodore 
Henley,  1".  S.  N.;  en  route  to  Spain,  '."«  'iiam  T.  Harry,  American  minis- 
ler.  Ill  Paris,  Admiral  dc  Kigny  ;  Hi'ilini,  the  composer;  and  barons 
Dupiiytreii  and  Humboldt.  In  Knglaiid,  William  Coblu'it,  author ;  C. 
Mattlit'ws,  comedian;  James  Hogg,  the  "Fltrick  .ihrplicrd ;"'  I'rofessor 
Malthus,  political  economist;  in  Kdinbiirjib,  the  Itcv-  l»r.  Chalmers;  at 
Dublin,  Mr.<.  Felicia  Hcman?.  At  Vienna,  a;  07,  "his  imperial  majesty, 
Francis  II.,  emperor  of  Austra,  i;ing  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Loinbardy  and 
Venice,  and  president  of  the  German  confederation." 
.1. 1).  183().— Occasionally  the  annalist  finds  it  necessary  to  reach  alike 
1  hdwaril  and  forward  into  the  mists  of  time,  in  order  to  trace  cor- 
rectly the  history  of  events  from  cause  to  consummation :  and  in  some 
iiislaiiees,  though  rarely,  "the  intelligent  public"  may  justly  consider  it 
I  requisite  in  us  to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  the  peculiar  merit  or 
Miine-worihiness  attached  by  different  seluxds  of  judges  to  difficult  acts 
j 'Factors.  Perhaps,  about  this  period  of  time,  there  was  no  more  fruit- 
[i:l  source  of  angry  disputation,  than  the  war  in  Florida ;  and.  indeed,  all 
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things  considered,  there  could  scarcely  arise  a  more  painful  yet  uncertain 
theme,  or  one  presenting  any  similarly  strange  variety  of  aspects,  as  it 
whirled  sciiihing  and  bloodily  along. 

Years  elapsed,  yet  still  the  cruel  contest  raged ;  the  silent  knife  the 
midnight  flame,  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  still  went  on  as  ever  in 
defiance  of  the  power  of  a  mighty  nation,  with  men  of  much  renown' to 
head  her  armies.  Truly,  an  unbiassed  reader  is  half  tempted  to  behove 
with  some  of  the  general  oflicers  who  failed  to  gather  laurels  in  tliit  digl 
astrous  region,  that  a  kind  of  dark  fatality  controlled  their  best  pi miied 
movements.  For  even  when,  by  some  intermission  in  their  usual  fme 
officers  and  men  survived  the  war  and  pestilence  of  two  campaiirn-!.  siar- 
vation  and  madness,  with  consequent  seif-uuirder,  was  sure  to  sweep 
them  down  in  the  third.  And,  to  complete  the  picture,  wtien  the  Indians 
finally  threw  down  their  aims,  an  unexampled  mortality  destroyed  ihem  ; 
death  first  appearing  in  the  terrible  and  dreaded  form  of  sniall-po.x,  ami 
next  in  lh:it  vf  steamboat  explosions. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  '34,  the  storm  ol  war  began  to  brow;  and 
it  appears  but  too  [ilain,  that  its  seeds  were  sown  under  the  very  eycsuf 
men  sent  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  who.  previously,  had  won  a 
name  for  vigilance  and  conduct,  'iieiierul  Wiley  'I'hompson,  and  uilie.s, 
composed  the  agency  lo  superintend  the  removal  of  the  Indimis  from 
Florida,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  {.aiKlniu; 
they  had  already  ex()erienced  much  difllculiy,  a  majority  of  the  triht;  heiiig 
stubbornly  opposed  to  removing,  and  several  of  the  more  infliKMitial  cIiku 
openly  denying  the  validity  of  their  former  agreement.  Osceola,  a  li:ilf. 
bleed,  the  son  of  an  Fnglsh  man  and  Indian  woman,  now  came  niio 
notice;  he  was  already  distinguished  as  a  proud,  gloomy,  and  iinibiiimis 
pers(ni,  ;tnd  he  now  keenly  judged  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  in  Ijis 
tribi;  atTiinled  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  further  elevation  of  his  foriiiiics. 
Accordingly,  at  "  a  talk"  in  the  camp  of  General  Thompson,  he  veniuicJ 
haiigliiily  to  assume,  upon  a  sudden,  that  the  red  men  were  the  only 
righiful  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  whites  had  no  business  whatever  ujmii 
It.  Kor  this  "burst  of  eloquence"  i:;,  was  put  in  irons,  and  siiircnija 
tlay's  impri.-ionmcnt ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  released,  niakiiiuiniirii 
profession  of  humility,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  existing  statu  ol 
things.  Hut,  with  genuine  aboriginal  duplicity,  he  had  determined  iijina 
deep  and  ihorough  vengeance.  After  a  sufficient  delay  to  cover  liis  iiitu;- 
lions,  the  warrior  set  out  upon  a  tour  among  the  neighbouriiiij  triln^, 
circulating  the  war-belt  with  great  assiduity,  and  endeavouring  m  his  so- 
nor(Jiis  and  really  eloquent  style,  to  incite  a  general  rising  for  thee.MiT 
miualion  of  the  whites  from  their  borders. 

In  '35,  he  passed  some  time  among  the  restless  and  quarrelsome  Creeks, 
who  were  easily  persuaded  lo  join  in  the  promising  scheme.  And  i:  w;i< 
owing  altogether  lo  the  machinations  of  this  wily  individual,  that  Ciemr-il 
Scott  was  forced,  in  April  of  this  year,  to  make  all  speed  lo  ilieir  terri- 
tory, when  the  battle  of  the  Chattahoochie  river,  in  Georgia  ,iii(!  Ahiluiiis, 
was  the  result.  Much  jjraise  is  due  the  |)rudence  and  conciliating'  taitol 
S(!olt  on  this  occasion,  as  w(dl  as  his  warlike  capabilities,  for,  iiy  ii;i- 
king  various  trifling  concessions,  and  promising  more,  the  trilie  was 
pacified.  Tims  a  grand  link  in  Osceola's  chain  of  war  was  broken;  ■d'.n.  | 
that  no  power  was  found  sufTicient  to  acci.inplish  as  much  cl.scwheie. 

The  first  act  of  the  endless  tragedy  opened  as  follows :  Maj(M-  l)aLe,«ii 
<i  detachment  of  one  hundred   and  scvciit(;en   men,  was  ordered,  on  if 
23rd  Dee  , '.'?5,  from   head-quarters  at  Tampa  Bay  (Fort  IJrooke  ,  tu  jiinl 
General  (Minch  at  Camp  King,  a  station  aboui  one  hundred  and  l«iiiivj 
miles  (HI  the  route  towards  .St.  Augustine.     The  general  was  iirsi'iinv 
requiring  to  be  reinforced,  as  \\ie  foes  were   daily  increasing  in  luinilnTJl 
and  audacity,  and  steadily  closing  around  him.     Major  Dade's  men  funti.  j 
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ihelr  way  over  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  experiencing  unexampled  dif- 
ficulties and  (lanarers,  the  roads  being  obstrucled,  and  bridges  burned  by 
hostile  bauds  before  them;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and 
wlieii  fondly  looking  for  their  journey's  end,  they  were  unexpectedly  am- 
bushed, and  volley  after  volley  from  unerring  titles  poured  in  upon  them 
before  an  enemy  could  be  discovered.  A  solitary  man,  after  being  se- 
rerely  wounded,  by  feigning  deaih  escaped.  Thence  the  savages  pro- 
teedeJ  to  Camp  King,  and  a  like  scene  was  enacted  there,  at  the  sntlery, 
williiii  gunshot  of  !he  blockhouse.  Central  Thompson,  Lieut.  C.  Smith, 
Rogers,  the  suUer,  and  others,  were  at  dinner,  when  Osceola  and  his 
party  quietly  w..lked  in  and  shot  them  down,  and  after  leisurely  securing 
those  highly-prized  evidences  of  their  brutality,  the  scalps  of  the  victims, 
they  as  coolly,  and  without  molestation,  departed. 

A  more  even-handed  part  of  the  play  was  shortly  to  be  performed  :  and 
the  truth  of  that  portion  of  prophetic  lore  which  declares  "they  who  kill 
with  the  sword  shall  themselves  likewise  perish,"  was  to  he  practically 
illustrated.  The  Indians  gaining  confidence  from  their  late  unchecked 
Dperatious,  assembled  in  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee,  near 
Cliiicli's  position.  Aware  how  important  it  was  to  clear  the  communica- 
liou  fur  reeeiviil  of  his  supplies,  the  general  instantly  sallied  forth  to  dis- 
lodge the  menacing  enemy.  After  a  hard  day's  fight  the  Indians  retreated, 
carrying  with  them  their  dead ;  the  loss  on  the  part  nf  the  whites  was 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  killed  and  wounded.  An  ine  dent  having  an  air 
of  ruinaiiee,  is  stated  to  have  transpired  here  :  Osceola,  who  commanded 
ihe  savHge  array,  liau  formerly  received  some  trifling  kindnesses  at  the 
luiidsol  an  American  lieutenant,  wlio  was  now  observed  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  pale- faces,  leading  his  men  lo  haltle ;  the  chief,  it  is  said,  at 
once  gave  orders  that  this  man  should  be  spared — but  that  every  other  oflS- 
cer  siioiilil  be  cut  down,  if  possible,  without  mercy.  At  all  events,  the 
(rieiul  of  Osceola  escaped  unluinned  i'roin  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  while  his 
pompairiols,  with  scarcely  an  excc|)tion,  could  boast  no  such  immunity. 

Though  forced  to  retire,  the  Indians  were  by  no  means  discouraged 
yet;  and  though  Clinch  had  come  off"  victor  for  the  day,  his  triumph  was 
iearly  hoiight,  and  he  was  still  in  daimer  of  starvation.  Surrounded  by  a 
lue  the  iiiusi  implacable,  and  without  sufHcient  means  to  attempt  cutting 
his  way  through  them,  messengers  were  dispatched  in  every  direction  for 
ail.  '{'he  enlightened  and  useful  (;hief,  Charley  Omathla,  with  his  band 
uf  friendly  Indians,  were  next  attacked  by  Osceola  and  murdered  :  so  that 
now  the  Americans  found  it  nearly  imfiossible  to  communicate  from  post 
to  post,  or  procure  an  emissary  able  to  thread  his  way  at  all  through  the 
tisei  paths  of  the  forest.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  assistance 
arrivi'd.  (lencral  Scott  landed  at  St.  Augustine  on  the  7ih  of  February, 
Slid  was  a|)proaching  Fort  Drane,  v\  hen  he  received  information  that  Gen- 
eral Ciaiiies  had  also  landed,  upon  a  part  of  the  peninsula  nearer  Clinch, 
with  a  reiiifiintement  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  Scott  was  himself  or- 
dered 10  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Creek  country,  which  he  did,  and  in  a 
short  time  (pielled  the  ilisiurbaiices  there,  as  before  mentioned.  Mean- 
whiU',  the  seciMul  battle  of  the  Withlacdochee  was  fought  between  (taines 
and  the  savages,  when  the  former  proved  victorious,  and  relieved  Clinch. 
linnt'diately  thereafter,  disliking  Florida  service,  or  deeming  the  troubles 
ended,  General  Gaines  look  up  his  line  of  march  for  New  Orleans,  his 
furnier  quarters. 

(ieiieral  Clinch,  unambitious  of  further  laurels,  about  the  same  time 
resigned  his  commission  and  went  into  retiracy.  General  U.  K.  Call. 
^ovtrnor  of  the  territory,  then  assumed  coinmandin-chief,  and  proposed 
vigiirouily  to  prosecute  the  warfare  to  conclusion.  For  some  cause, 
tiiiwever,  an  order  was  early  received  by  the  governor,  from  General  Ma- 
cuinb,  ut  head-quarters,  announcing  a  further  change  ia  the  command 
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Adjutant-general  Jesup  was  nominated  in  his  stead,  much  to  the  dissalis. 
faction  of  General  Call,  and  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  extensively- 
made  arrangements.  Burning  with  zeal,  and  filled  with  confidence  in  hji 
own  abilities.  General  Jesup  determined  by  a  series  of  swift  and  briiliam 
movements  to  rid  fair,  fated  Florida  at  once  of  all  her  foes.  Judiciously 
planned  and  well  carried  into  execution,  were  his  first  measures:  bociits 
of  troops  were  thrown  among  the  Indian  villages,  and  kept  close  upon  the 
trail  of  the  war-parties.  The  result  of  this,  was  a  speedy  report  of  sev- 
eral battles,  almost  simultaneously,  in  difl'erent  quarters  of  the  country. 
First,  Col.  Ilenderson,  commanding  marines,  came  upon  tiie  enemy  sud- 
denly, near  the  head  waters  of  the  Ocklawaha,  when  a  severe  action  en- 
sued, in  which  the  chief  Osuchee,  or  Cooper,  fell,  his  warriors  hm" 
routed,  and  their  camp  equipage  taken.  A  few  days  later  the  same  corps 
encountered  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Hatchee-'.us- 
kee,  when  a  severe  masked  fight  took  place,  in  wliicli  the  Indians  had  tjie 
worst  of  it,  though  they  munaged  finally  to  escape  into  the  everglades, 
bearing  with  them  their  dead.  The  next  battle  of  the  season  (8th  Febru- 
ary, '37)  was  that  of  Lake  Monroe,  when  the  Indians  were  the  attacking 
party,  and  came  well  prepared.  They  assaulted  the  command  of  Col.  Fan° 
ning  at  break  of  day,  on  all  points,  and  fought  with  tiie  greatest  intrepidity; 
but  were  eventually  repulsed,  though  not  until  they  had  wounded  mm, 
and  killed  Captain  Mellon,  of  the  L'd  artillery,  a  meritorious  officer,  wiio 
held  his  position  bravely  to  the  last. 

General  Jesup,  in  his  report  of  proceedings  about  this  date,  mentions 
coming  upon  the  Thlau-hatkee  (\Vliite  Mountains),  an  elevated  range  j( 
hills  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  nor  described  in  any  account  of 
Florida  hitherto  published.  The  passage  of  his  scouring  parties  over 
these  ridges  was  exceedingly  difficult,  rendering  the  transportation  of  b;ig- 
gage-wagons  almost  impossible. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  March,  '37,  the  contest  was  waged  with  much 
vigour  on  both  sides;  but  the  chiefs  tiien  found  they  were  fas4  gellin;; 
worsted,  and  they  therefore  proposed,  unitedly,  to  capitulate.  Jesup  ;it 
once  oftered  them  favourable  terms,  when,  without  hesitation,  a  majority 
of  them  came  into  camp.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty  days  from  that 
time,  nearly  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  savages,  with  their  women, 
chidren,  and  negroes,  were  comfortably  housed  in  the  dilTurent  foris, 
harmless,  and  apparently  contented,  awaiting  the  action  of  authorities  m 
regard  to  their  removal.  The  principal  chief,  Holatcchee,  son  of  Micaii- 
opy,  king  of  the  Seminoles,  came  in ;  his  father  being  detained  at  home  by 
sickness,  sent  a  promise  that  he  would  also  soon  come.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  from  their  war-paths.  Cloud,  Jumper,  Jim  Boy,  and  Tusii- 
nuggee,  with  Abraham,  a  negro,  the  Talleyrand  of  the  savage  court ;  tlity 
all  and  severally  agreed  that  the  people  under  their  command  should  re- 
move as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made.  Our  com- 
mander-in-chicf,  therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  simplicity,  or  beguile- 
ment,  pronounced  the  war  ended  ;  and  he  began  at  once  the  arrungemeiiis 
which  were,  no  doubt,  kindly  intended  to  separate  for  ever  ilie  sons  of 
the  forest  from  the  scenes  of  all  their  earlier  joys  and  sorrows— as  well 
as  to  relieve  his  own  men  for  a  season  from  their  arduous  but  well-per- 
formed duties.  Transports  were  ordered  in  readiness,  the  commissary's 
department  largely  drawn  upon,  and  everything  appeared  in  a  fair  train  oi 
completion,  when,  alas!  a  must  unfortunate  interruption  put  a  period  lu 
Uiese  promising  plans. 

Jesup  certainly  did  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  towariis 
quelling  the  storm  which  was  desolating  Florida  when  he  landed  upoi; 
its  shores ;  but  he  had  evidently  yet  to  learn  what  a  hydra-headed  descrip- 
tion of  monster  "  the  war"  in  reality  was.  No  sooner  had  the  sickn 
season  commeuccd,  and  the  unacclimatcd  soldiers  begun  to  fall  viciinis 
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to  it— than  the  Indians,  with  their  accustomed  cool  and  keen  perception  of 
matters  and  things,  began  themselves  to  make  preparations  for  leaving— 
(hough  not  exactly  for  the  "far- west."     Thus,  be  it  understood,  after 
having  for  three  months  been  housed,  clothed,  and  provisioned  in  the  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  besides  receiving  various  flattering  compliments  on  ao- 
count  of  their  submissive  and  proper  spirit,  these  gentlemanly  savages, 
uiicoiiquered  as  ever,  took  occasion  one  morning  in  a  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive manner  to  decamp  back  into  their  native  woods  again.    And  it  is, 
perhaps,  vastly  to  be  regretted  that  the  parties  did  not  here  cry  quits,  and 
let  the  matter  drop.     It  would  seem,  instead  of  liiis,  that  the  red-men,  in 
spite  of  their  characteristic  gravity  and  their  boasted  equanimity  of  tem- 
per, were  considerably  elated  with  the  idea  of  their  own  successful  shrewd- 
ness, and  fully  determined  upon  doing  something  else  which  would  ap- 
pciir  smart.    On  the  other  hand,  their  innocent-hearted  entertainers  were 
not  all  pleased  with  their  own  reflections  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
uere  a  little  vexed  at  being  in  this  unmitigated  manner  outwitted— and 
were  unanimously  resolved  upon  revenging  themselves— if  an  opportunity 
occurred.    As  for  the  general-in-chief,  he  felt  unreasonably  chagrined; 
ami,  regardless  of  all  the  honours  previously  achieved  in  that  redoubtable 
campaign,  he  directly  wrote  home  for  permission  to  resign  both  the  glory 
and  his  baton  of  command.     This  was  cruelly  n;fused  him  :  whereupon, 
in  defiance  of  circumstances  and  the  season,  he  commenced  with  renewed 
energy  to  wage  war  against  the  savages.     Bands  were  equipped  and  sent 
furih  with  the  severest  intentions — being  ordered  to  ferret  out  the  foe 
from  his  rccessef--,  and  force  an  instant  combat.     Simultaneously,  hostile 
niuvemeiits  were  made  on  the  other  side;   troops  of  Indians  were  seen 
hovering  about  I'icolata  and  Volusia,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  an  attack.    The  impending  danger  was  deemed  great,  and 
voliiiitetrs  were  solicited  from  the  neigiibouring  stales,  which  solicitation 
was  promptly  complied  with,  so  that  everything  again  betokened  blood- 
slied  and  devastation. 

While  these  spirited  scenes  were  being  enacted,  a  runner  from  the  aged 
chief  Micanopy  arrived  before  General  Jesiip,  bringing  the  information 
ihai  liis  men  were  not  hostile,  but  had  been  compelled  to  the  course  they 
had  adopted,  of  quietly  leaving  the  garrisons,  by  threats  from  Osceola's 
powerful  gang,  which  was  now  moving  in  company  with  the  fierce  and 
numerous  bands  of  Micasukies  under  Sam  Jones,  none  of  which  had  as 
yd  been  persuaded  to  "come  in."  it  was  further  staled  that  a  dissension 
hud  arisen  among  the  adverse  Indians,  and  that  various  chiefs  and  sub- 
chiefs  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  fray,  the  shrewd  leader  Wild  Cat,  with 
Tigerlail,  Illack  Dirt,  and  Alligator,  being  named  as  the  principal  sufferers. 
Tins,  however,  was  found  subsequently  to  be  merely  a  ruse  of  the  red 
tlipluinatists,  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  the  pale-faces  into  a  false  security. 
Ahout  this  lime  an  additional  interest  was  added  to  the  entire  question, 
by  an  unexpected  outbreaking  of  jealousies  and  recrimination  between 
illustrious  ex-commanders.  Certain  of  those  potent  and  grave  generals 
so  far  forgot  themselves,  indeed,  as  to  appeal  in  moving  epistles  of  six 
coliiuiiis'  length,  through  the  public  papers,  to  the  favourable  feelings  and 
sjiiipathisingjudgment  of  that  long-tiine-hallowed  and  magniloquent  tri- 
biiiial, "  the  people."  Most  of  the  officers  concerned  in  Florida  affairs 
appeared,  successively,  on  the  arena,  in  his  own  defence,  whether  accused 
or  not;  and  even  (Jeiieral  Cass,  being  at  the  lime  absent  in  France  as 
American  minister,  thought  the  subject  of  sufticieiit  moment  to  call  for  the 
production  of  an  elaborate  paper  from  himself,  in  vindication  of  his  course 
wiiiie  secretary  at  war.  CJeneral  Clinch,  coii'iidering  his  conduct  im- 
pugned by  ;'<is  document  of  the  cx-secn  tary,  replied  to  it  with  much  as- 
peniy ;  aim  other  appeals,  equally  interesting,  f  allowed  in  rotation.  Pcr- 
napii,  however,  the  most  readable  matter  ui  this  connection  was  a  corres- 
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ponoVncp  vvl'.ich  wca  pub^isheJ  derisively  in  juxtnposilJun,  intetidinu  t(< 
Uirow  ridicule  upon  Gen'-ral  Jesup,  tt»e  crea:a  of  which  is  here  givtir 

"  To  the  cnmmander-in-ekief,  at  IVashington  : 

"  Tlie  Florida  war  ought  to  have  been  ended  a  week  ago ;  I  was  in  full  marrV 
witli  a  I'orco  sufficient  ti>  have  terminated  ihe  war  in  ^ve  days,  wlieu  my  pru'Tesi 
was  aiTested  by  an  order  from  Genera!  Scott."  " 

General  Jesup,  June  20, 183 


'  Let  General  Jesnp  assume  the  command  ' 


President  Jackson. 


"  To  the  Houourable,  the  Secretary  at  War! 

"  The  prospect  of  terminating  this  war  in  any  reasona''!'  time,  is  anythin"  but 
Qattering."  ° 

General  Jesup,  again,  Feb.  11,  ig'jg 

Justice  to  this  pxtra-sansuine  ofTicpr,  demands  a  further  exposiljon  of 
his  views  and  feelings.  Hear  iiim,  as  early  as  the  beginniiij;  of  1837 
hold  the  following  language-explanatory,  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Sixreiary 
Poinsett:  "If  1  have  at  any  time,"  lie  commences,  "said  ausjlit  in  dispar- 
agement of  the  operations  of  others  in  Florida,  either  verbally  or  jn  writ- 
ing,  olhcial  or  iniofticial,  knowing  iheconniry  as  I  now  know  it,  i  consider 
myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  honour,  solemnly  to  retract  it."  'I'liis  is  ce-- 
tainly  frank  and  above-board:  experience  is  the  mother  of  wisdom— and 
the  general  was  not  ashamed  to  admit  he  had  profiled  by  iier  leachiiics. 
The  skirmishes  which  followed  his  new  assaults  upon  the  enemy  u're 
numerous;  but  nolhliig  of  a  decisive  character  occurred  up  to  iliu  baitle 
of  Mosquito,  which  took  place  in  August,  1837,  General  HeriiaiidL'z  com- 
manding. The  American  forces  came  upim  the  Indians  in  their  cmip, 
and  l)y  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack  smiceeded  in  capturing  buili  ilie 
chiefs  Philip  and  Euchee  Billy,  and  entirely  dispersing  their  Hssucia'.es. 
This  was  not  accomplished,  however,  w  iihoui  the  loss  of  the  brave  lieu- 
tenant M'ANiel,  of  the  dragoons,  who  fell,  with  others  of  conspiciuusiiuni, 
in  the  heat  of  the  action- 
Pity  that  people  can  be  so  often  misled  as  they  are,  in  estiniatins  the 
deeds  of  men.  Perliaps  the  most  imporlanl  and  really  praiseworihy  even; 
which  has  been  brought  abmit  in  Florida,  was  the  capture  of  Osceola; 
advantageous  alike  to  himself  and  people,  the  settlers  upon  the  hlouJ- 
stained  soil,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Yel  no  men  were 
ever  more  completidy  victimized,  than  those  who  projected,  or  pcriiiiued 
the  completion  of  ihis  fine  stroke  of  (lolicy-  The  denunciatiiry  inveciives 
which  were  incontinently  shuwered  down  upon  them,  in  season  and  oui 
of  season,  must  have  been  regarded  with  no  little  wonder  by  ihere^suniiio 

Eart  of  communiiy.  Without  doubt,  no  posiiively  dishonouiable  ael  would 
ave  provoked  the  same  vituperation  and  blame  from  the  same  qiniriers; 
for  that  class  of  pseudo  philanthropists  who  are  so  fond  of  aueiii|iiii!g  to 
regulate  the  public  conduct  always  confine  their  fault-finding  lo extremely 
doubtful  (lases.  Here,  now,  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  niiinler  and 
massacre  which  had  reigned  in  the  land,  the  spiller  of  torrents  of  iiiiioeeiii 
blood,  the  breaker  of  treaties,  the  violaler  o(  his  own  flag  of  truce,  peace- 
ably apprehtMided  and  held,  for  his  own  as  well  as  others'  safety:  iiere 
was  a  man  uniting  in  his  own  person  extraordinary  duplicity  and  ile'er- 
minalion,  a  combination  of  valour  and  villainy  dangerous  in  the  exireiiie 
to  society,  who  was  taken  in  custody  witliiiui  a  blow  being  struck,  oraiij 
conflict  with  or  infringmeiil  upon  the  conventional  rules  of  riylit.  Tliere 
can  be  no  cause  whatever  assigned,  why  this  man  and  his  desprridnes 
should  not  have  bei'n  taken  precisely  as  they  were  taken,  and  held  asiliey 
were  held.  No  injury  or  insult  was  oflTcred,  nor  any  manner  of  injnsiiee 
practised.      No  object  was  desired  by  their  captois  save  to  jilii  i'  .i  liar  to 
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the  CSC  :"^  of  tl  e  I.iwless  to  their  '  ;riiicr  haunts  and  fonnur  habits  of  pil- 
lagcaii    deflaiK-e;  lliis  was  Hccou)iili:died~notliing  more. 

Osccii,  then,  with  eighty  of  his  most  distinjiuished  followers,  were 
logellier  captured,  on  the  vJad  of  October,  '37.  General  Hernandez  and 
Major  Plimpton  were  tlie  active  agents  on  this  occasion,  and  by  the  ce- 
lerity of  their  movements,  and  cool  and  decided  action,  rendered  them- 
selves  conspicuous.  'I'hey  proved  themselves  efficient  men.  T lie  In- 
dians h!i.i  heen  gathered  littrelher  for  council— armci  lo  the  teeth,  how- 
ever-  >vhen  a  large  body  of  dragoons  appeared  from  every  quarter  around 
lliem,  and  without  a  word  proceeded  to  relieve  the  warriors  of  their 
weiipons;  the  sudden  and  unexpected  nature  of  the  operation  of  course 
precUidiiig  the  possibility  of  resistance.  To  prevent  mi.sha|)s,  General 
Jesiip  directly  transferred  the  majority  of  them  on  board  such  vessels  as 
could  be  obtained,  and  O.sceola  and  his  party  were  conveyed  lo  Charles- 
ton  harbour;  here,  for  safe  keeping,  ihey  were  deposited  within  the  com- 
fortnljle  precincts  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  all  their  wants  were  daily  at- 
tended to.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  a  few  months  after  their  arri- 
val, in  February, '3ri,  Osceol  died.  Ills  complaint  was  iiitlainmation  of 
the  throat,  resembling  quinzy  ;  but  his  death  was  undoubtedly  hastened 
by  his  stubbornly  rejecting  all  proper  medical  treatment  in  favour  of  the 
niiinimeries  of  his  own  medicine-man  or  prophet.  Now,  again,  was  seen 
fresh  cause  for  sinking  up  a  new  alartim  in  the  various  sympathizing 
[artisan  papers  of  the  day  : 

Directly  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  Osceola  and  his  company,  an  ener- 
getic (Icinoiistratiim  was  made  by  General  Jesup,  for  the  pur()ose  of  bring- 
ing to  a  speedy  close  this  tedious  war.  Hut  its  cameleon-hke  character 
was  now  more  app.irenl  than  ever ;  for,  after  chasing  the  hostileslhrougb 
feiiand  morass,  tlnckei  and  glade,  while  their  only  aim  seemed  escape, 
they  suddenly  changed  their  evolutions  and  the  aspect  of  affairs.  They 
presented  themselves  in  number  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Okee-Chobee, 
and  yelling  their  war-itry,  spiang  like  mountain-cats  fierctdy  into  the 
midst  of  their  assailants,  (.'ertain  of  thcni  being  in  ambush,  managed  at 
llie  very  coinmeiicemenl  of  the  action  to  pick  otf  several  iinpoitaiU  offi- 
cers, hoping  thus,  probitbly.  to  disarrange  the  plans  of  the  whites  and 
.•reale  a  panic.  Colonels  'I'hompsnn  and  (J<'iitry,  of  the  Isl  regulars,  and 
M  Mississippi  volunteers,  as  well  as  Captain  Sumner  and  l.ieuienants 
liriiuke  and  Center,  were  alike  the  victims.  They  were  good  men  and 
irue,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  to  whom  they  were  known,  and  their 
early  loss,  instead  of  qnenciiing  the  ardour  of  their  troops,  added  fuel  to 
ihe  l^iiine  of  their  resentment,  and  the  y  rushed  on  determinedly  to  v.clory. 
llie  ground  was  disputed  fool  by  foot,  and  the  contest  raged  incessantly 
for  hours;  but  the  Indians  were  at  length  eonipletelv  routed— tlunigh  not 
iviilioiii  an  ex[ieiise  lo  the  whites  uf  oik;  huiidn  d  .mil  thirty  eight  of  their 
nuiiitier  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  on  the  2olh  of  Uecember,  '37, 
Colonel  Taylor  being  principal  in  command. 

.\ii(itlier  affair  occurred  shortly  after  this,  in  January,  '38,  when  a  body 
of  men  under  Jesup  in  person  attacked  an  Indian  encampment  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Locha  Ilatchee.  'I'lie  fight  which  ensued  was  severe, 
a  considerable  number  of  warriors  being  gathered  together,  who  resisted 
desperately  ;  but  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  with  mate- 
rial loss,  On  the  side  of  the  assailants,  from  thirty  to  fony  were  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  latter  of  wIkjiii  was  (Jenerai  Jesiip  himself,  who 
leceived  a  severe  flesh  wound  in  the  face.  In  the  same  n  oiuli,  a  contest 
resnlinig  disudvantageously  to  the  whites  took  place  on  Jupiter  river. 
Lieutenant  Powell,  o(  the  navy,  with  a  small  force  of  sailors  ami  marinos, 
l.adt)(!(!ii  ordered  lo  proceed  frOm  Fort  Pierce  and  examine  the  south  la- 
goiia  of  Indian  river  as  far  as  Jupiter  inlet ;  and  while  accomplishing  this 
iHsk,  he  discovered  marks  of  reeeu'  Indian  occupation,  and  iiiimedialelf 
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went  in  pursuit.  The  foo  was  soon  overtaken,  and,  turning  upon  their  pur. 
suers,  proved  to  be  far  s<!i|j(»rior.  hot!)  in  numbers  and  supply  of  aminu' 
nitior. ;  a  retreat  was  oi  rotirsc  <)r<tt'<f>d,  i.iv\  the  late  sanguine  allaciiers 
found  safety  in  their  Ixtiits. 

General  Jesup  now  triii-r^rred  his  cofon  oid  to  Colonel  Taylor,  Ist 
infantry,  and  himself  ielnrued  to  Washir-ii  .      Tlis  closing  report'wan 

efor-  Congress  i:^  its  !^<  ^s  o.  of  '38,  and  after  a  proper 
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caller!  for,  ami  laid  befor' 
iponsideraiio  I  of  eircii 

activ«>!y  engai;t!d  in  thai  unmanageable  atid  tliiinkless  Florida  service  for 
m.arly  two  years;  had  <  ■  ptured  and  secured  some  seven  thousaiul  of  the 
irrecori;il;ibles — ]m  policy  being  to  avoid  as  mui'li  as  possible  the  desiruc- 
tion  c!  life  ;  his  Held  of  operations  had  extended  over  more  than  five  de. 
grees  of  latitude,  and  to  ever  a  country  so  vist  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cMiiil'tish  no  'ess  than  f(ny  foi;^,  w(',king  from  a  base  at  Char- 
lotte's iinrbonr  by  wny  of  the  Suwauaee  to  St.  Augustine,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  niibss.  Tlie  (uiiirlitding  paragraph  of  tiie  report  is  partic- 
ularly terse  :  "  if"  says  ti;p  gene  i.  '•  our  operations  have  fallen  short  of 
public  expt'ot'ilion,  it  shouii!  he  renii'mbered  ihat  we  were  attempting  thai 
which  no  other  army  of  our  country  had  ever  before  been  required  to  do 
1  and  my  predecessors  in  command  were  not  only  required  to  fi^ht,  ber,i 
and  drive  the  entiny  before  us,  but  to  go  into  an  unexplored  wilderpc'ss 
and  catch  them.  Neither  Wayne,  Harrison,  nor  Jackson  was  required  to 
do  this ;  and  unless  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  resemble  eacii  otlur 
there  can  be  no  just  comparison  as  to  the  results."' 

Nothing  of  inteicst  occurred  in  Florida  for  some  time  after  the  ieavinir 
of  Jesup.  OITicei!:  iiusied  themselves  with  the  miuuti;c  of  affairs,  awaiiiiw 
the  action  of  government  in  regard  to  important  proceedings.  On  ;he5th 
of  April,  1839,  (ienerul  Macomb  himself  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action, 
and  visited  successively  the  head-quarters  of  Colonel  Taylor  and  other 
principal  posts.  The  object  of  the  commander  was  not,  however,  to  siig. 
gest  alterations  or  supf'lant  authorities  ;  his  aim  was  allogeiher  of  a  pa- 
cificatory character,  he  having  sagaciously  determined  to  eschew  fighting 
and  conquer  by  treaties.  Or,  rather,  in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the 
newspapers,  "he  went  there  to  be  'humbugged'  in  behalf  of  llie  Umlcd 
States,"  by  a  few  shrewd  individuals  claiming  to  act  for  the  Seminole 
tribe;  but  who,  eventually,  proved  to  be  persons  entirely  unautlionzcd, 
and  who  were,  probably,  instigated  to  the  agreement  oidy  on  account  of 
their  latent  preference  for  the  comfortable  provisioning  and  "hell-waier" 
which  they  knew  would  be  dealt  out  to  them  at  the  garrisons,  to  siiarinj 
in  the  precarious  subsistence  of  their  more  patriotic  brethren.  At  all 
events,  the  general  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Chitto 
Tusteniniggee  and  Blue  Snake,  by  which  they  concluded  the  war,  and 
agreed  the  Indians  should  remove  at  their  earliest  convenience,  certainly, 
to  that  dreaded  new  home  of  theirs  west  of  the  Mississippi.  General 
Macomb  seems  to  have  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
ability  of  these  new  negotiators;  for  he  soon  left  the  peninsula  fur 
Washington,  and  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  reports  that  the  war  was 
finally  ended. 

Sad  tr  say,  the  first  fruits  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  general-in 
chief  seems  to  have  been  com,iletely  beguiled,  was  a  most  lamentable  dis- 
aster. On  the  23d  of  July,  1839,  a  company  of  Colonel  Harney's  dra^'oons, 
being  de(;tived  by  the  plaufible  character  of  the  treaty,  encamped  them- 
selves care4essly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Coleosahatchee.  At  mid- 
night, in  a  storm,  they  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces,  nearly  all  Ihiiij; 
either  kilb  d  or  driven  into  the  river.  Directly  subsequent  to  this  new  ici 
in  the  tragedy,  a  proposition  was  made  to  import  bloodhounds  from  Cuba, 
to  assist  in  conquering  the  invincible  handful  of  savages.  Now  he  It  un- 
derstood,  this  project  was  an  emanation  entirely  from  the  branis  of  a  few 
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ning  upon  their  pur. 
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floridians,  and  was  by  them  attempted  to  he  carried  into  efTect ;  although 
at  the  time,  90  favourable  an  opportunity  for  getting  up  an  exhibition  of 
lictitious  amaze  and  animadversion  could  not  he  let  pass  by  that  portion 
of  llie  public  press  opposed  to  the  existing  adn.iinistralion  of  government. 

About  the  Ist  of  January,  1840,  a  schooner  chartered  for  the  "horrible 
purpose"  was  despatched  to  Cuba  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Florida, 
wilhoui  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  any  acting  United  States'  authorities ; 
and  presently  returned,  having  on  board  Ihirty.curht  bloodhounds,  fuU- 
jrowi!  and  well-conditioned,  fliey  were  speedily  put  upon  scent  of  di- 
°jf3  i,.,iiiiM  scouting-partie«i,  but,  strange  to  tell,  from  some  cause  or  other 
disliking  the  service,  they  refused  to  answer  the  expectations  of  their  im- 
pnrters,°and  proved  utterly  inefficient.  Not  a  dog  coidd  bo  induced  to  op- 
erate at  all  against  the  Indians;  the  Seminoles  in  particular  appeared  to 
be  a  species  of  game  the  Cuban  hoimds  were  altogether  utiaccnstomed  to  ; 
and  it  would  seem  they  had  no  desire  to  make  rare  additions  to  their  pre- 
vious knowledge  in  hunting,  or  form  discursive  acquaintances  with  new  and 
slraugp  objects— or  lend  their  countenance  in  any  way  to  such  unusual 
speculations  as  they  were  now  called  upon  to  engage  in. 

Few  instances  are  recorded  of  Indians  exhibiting  the  tenderer  feelings; 
but  that  ihey  do  sometimes  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  ;i(ipear  human, 
would  stem' to  be  evidenced  in  the  follownig  case,  relalec',  in  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  an  officer  serving  in  Florida  about  these  days: — "We  lately 
phyed  the /i>aA/fa/ne  with  another  Indian  encampment,  coming  upon  them 
silently,  in  the  night,  with  a  superior  force.  Leavnig  Fort  .lupiier  about 
2o'Ll(iL'k  m  the  morning,  we  arrived  at  their  village  just  previi>us  to  the 
breakingiif  day.  and  took,  without  the  slightest  diiliculty,  five  hundred 
and  twelve  of  the  banditti.  Colonel  IJankbcad  is  now  in  pursuit  of  another 
body  of  them  under  Sam  Jones,  and  will,  without  doubt,  shortly  overtake, 
surround,  and  capture  the  whole  of  them.  Colonel  Twiggs  is  in  (-ommand 
Inwards  the  Atlantic,  and  has  his  head-quarters  at  (hirey's  Ferry,  from 
whence,  we  understand,  he  is  sending  out  forces  suflicient  tt)  clear  that 
section  of  country  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  lint  1  must  not  forget 
liiniention  to  you  a  singular,  though  perhaps  trifling,  circumstance,  which 
surprised  us  a  great  deal — being  nothing  less  than  an  Indian  exhibiting 
I'eeliiii;!— and  a  chief  and  great  "brnve"  at  that.  You  might  have  learned, 
heretofore,  that  the  renowned  "Alligator"  and  his  banit  delivered  them- 
selves up  at  Fort  Hassingeron  the  4ili  of  last  April ;  well,  the  peculiarities 
ofiliD  ease  were  as  follows  ;  Some  six  weeks  orevious  to  the  consumma- 
iionoftliat  event,  a  scouting  party  of  ours  chanced  to  overtake  a  small 
body  of  flying  Indians,  consisting  mostly  of  squaws  and  children — which 
were  of  course  captured  and  brought  in — when  one  of  the  children,  a 
sprightly  little  girl  of  six  years,  proved  to  be  the  "papoose,"  and  only 
child,  it  was  said,  of"  Alligator.  This  chief  had  latterly  so  chosen  his  po 
sition,  and  disposed  his  force,  as  to  be  for  tlie  time  unapproachable ;  occn- 
pying  with  light  canoes  the  miry,  shallow  creeks,  and  matted  brakes  upon 
ilicir  borders :  a  flag  was  sent  him  by  our  general,  which  he  fired  upon, 
and  refused  to  recognize ;  but  it  seems  he  afterwards  relented,  for  he 
carae  in  alone  and  requested  a  talk.  No  accommodation  of  difliculties 
appeared  likely  to  be  arrived  at,  when,  at  the  ccmdusion  of  the  argument 
his  hiile  daughter  was  shown  in  and  given  up  to  him.  Instantly  the  fierce 
savage  was  unmanned;  he  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms,  and  embraced 
her  with  tears;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after,  had  despatched  messengers 
nith  a  command  to  his  troop  to  come  indiscriminately  in  and  surrender, 
which  ihpy  did,  though  with  manifest  reluctance,  and  no  little  misgiving." 

Ill  fine,  this  war  lingered  along  for  nearly  six  yaars;  it  was  only  dis- 
posed of  hardly,  and  by  piecemeal,  with  an  expenst  of  much  sutleriiig  and 
sorrow  to  all  in  any  way  therewith  cinniecled  ;  it  cost  the  United  States 
jpwards  of  fifty  millions  of  money,  besides  Ihe  lives  of  a  vast  number  ol 
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men,  ss  well  ns  son  e  of  her  ablest  officers  nnd  most  valualtlo  oiiiiciu 
We  can  now  only  ret,Tet  tho  past,  iiiul  prepare  to  guard  ajfiiinsl  anyilmio 
of  a  like  nature  for  the  future.  Lieuleiiuiit  Reynolds,  of  Marines,  ^aj 
despafched  by  government  from  Cluirlestou,  South  Carolina,  on  llie'^lsi 
of  April,  liavinuf  in  charge  the  prineipa  chiefs  and  head  men  of  ilie  Sem. 
inoles,  with  iheir  families,  all  at  lenijth  gathered  togeilier  on  lliui  dreaded 
and  sc  louir  delayed  voyage  to  the  distant  west.  In  tlie  same  niomli  ii,j 
House  of  Representatives  voted  a  sword  to  Colonel  Henderson,  com. 
mandunt  U,  S.  M.C.,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  eondmu-u  the 
operations  of  his  corps,  whose  services  he  had  volunteered,  and  lioaded 
in  person  through  an  arduous  campaign  in  Florida.  Colonel  VVonh,  an 
officer  already  somewhat  honourably  distinguished  in  the  history  ufhis 
country's  struggles,  was  deputed  to  wind  up  the  details  of  this  piiinful  and 
unprecedented  affair.  In  his  hands  Florida  again  resumed  her  course  of 
improvement;  and  under  his  superintendence  her  soil  was  fiii:illy  relieved 
of  thos(!  terrible  bands  of  misguided  rednieii,  who  had  so  loiig  Hiid  so 
fearfully  8courge<l,  without  discrimination,  the  innocent  and  tli^e  guiliy 
within  her  borders. 

In  this  year  Congress  adopted  several  important  measures ;  some  of 
which,  being  considered  of  a  political  character,  bade  fair  to  set  iidviise 
schools  of  [lohticiaiis  together  by  the  ears.  The  "  Distribution  of  the  sur. 
plus  rt  venue  among  the  .stales,"  for  instance,  became  a  law;  imd  whiic 
many  citizens  wert;  warmly  in  favour  of  snrh  a  disposition  of  the  piibhc 
money,  and  fully  coMvinced  of  the  entire  correctness  and  utility  of  ihiMtt, 
others  were  as  coinpkiely  persuaded  to  the  contrary.  Some  states  l)v' 
their  legislatures  went  so  far,  even,  as  to  refuse  to  accept  of  tlieir  pmiioii 
of  the  public  funds;  wiiile  the  little  but  spirited  connnonweulili  of  New. 
Hamjishire  sneeriiigly  madii  a  present  to  the  general  governnieiil  of  ihc 
amount  falling  to  her. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  was  tlie  celebrated  "specie  circular'' 
Owing  to  large  losses  incurred  in  the  land  olTice,  from  the  de|iri'(i,iieJ 
character  of  western  and  soiitliern  paper  currency  (wliicli,  hy  the  way, 
was  daily  yrowing  worse,  and  spreading;,  panic  in  every  direction),  ihe am. 
crrineiit  thouyhi  it  necessary  in  self-defence  to  adopt  some  such  measure. 
Accordingly,  on  the  llili  of  July,  Ir^.'Ui,  tlie  receivers  of  jjublic  miiiify 
were  instructed  l)y  a  eircnlar  from  tlie  'J'reasuiy  De|)artnieiil,  to  receive 
nothing  but  yold  ami  silver,  or  that  which  was  immediately  eonverlihle, 
in  payment  for  public  '..mils.  No  sales  were  allowed  to  be  mad'',  cuher, 
except  ill  a  limited  degree,  and  to  those  who  should  become,  vviitnn  a  given 
period,  actual  setilers.  This  was  considered  by  many  an  aiimraryiii 
fringement  upon  the  customary  way  of  doing  things;  a  bold  vioLiiiun  oi 
an  established  practice — and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  reprelieiiMble. 
Indeed,  so  great  w.is  the  clamour  for  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  rcgiildlioii, 
that  it  was  jireseiiily  ftnind  necessary  to  be  very  greatly  niodilicd. 

"The  removal  of  the  deposits"  was  another  puliucal  firebrand  now  finally 
disposed  of.  Congress,  alter  long  agony,  concluded  to  sanction  tlie  foriiieiiy 
inuch-n  obated  procedure ;  ;iiid  tliiis  w;is  (icneral  J;ick.i)ii,  \vliii",it- 
sumed  the  responsiiiility"  u{  the  ;iel — reg.irdless  alike  of  reiiiDiisln.ncij 
Hiid  threats,  and  they  were  certainly  bestowed  upon  him  with  a  piKiiiiful 
licss  the  most  reniark.ilde — finally  exonerated  (Vom  all  weight  >(  lilmiie. 

In  December,  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  VV;isliingion.  whicli  en;: 
sumed  a  number  of  publn;  as  well  as  private  buildings.  The  United  Slaus 
general  post  olbce,  and  that  of  Wasiiingttm  city,  with  the  greater  purt  u, 
tlitir  coiiieiits,  were  destroy (.'d,  as  iiltio  the  patent  office,  with  llie  whuli 
of  its  invaluable  (;oilectioii  of  rare  and  curious  models  of  tnery  deseriplwii 

One  thiiuglit  for  the  departed. — In  Florida,  this  year,  of  niassa'.M'e,  pes 
'.ileiice,  and  l.tinine,  a  thousand  men  were  slain,  with  proporiionate\.".>niei 
and  children.     At  Ins  seat  near  Munlpelier,  Virginia,  June  'Mi.i,  e.'.piei 
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IdPrl  James  Madison  died,  ^.  85.     At  lied-,  iook.  near  N'ow-Yi.rk,  Rdwai 
Livingston,  late  Secretary  of  Stati'  for    he   United  Slaii.s,  minister 


Rdward 

to 

Frame,  etc.     In  New-York,  (.'eneral  Jai"  )  Morton,     in  Dmokiyn,  New- 
Viirk,  Colonel  J.  M.  Gamble,  of  the  Marine  Corps.     At  Sandy  Hill,  New 
Vork,  Lifiiteiinnt-governor  Nathaniel  Pitcher.     In  Pennsylvania,  x  88, 
Bifliop  Willie,  of  the  Epi     upal  Church.     On  Stalen  Island,  Seplemboi 
liilh,  at  ilie  a^'o  of  81,  Cmniicl  Aaron  Uiirr,  celebrated  as  a  poliioian.     In 
||,(ij;ii,H,  Colonel  Francis  Vigo,  celebrated  as  a  patriot.     In  Texas,  at  the 
massacre  of  the  Alamo,  March  1st,  colonels  Howie,  Travis,  and  Crockett, 
In  DilHwiire,  Governor  Bennett.     Of  the  United  Slates'  Senate,  II.  H 
G,il(isbor(ins>h.  from  Maryland.     Of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Messrs, 
Duksoii.  of  Mississippi;    Cod'ce,  of  Georgia;    and  Kinnard,  of  Indiana 
111  laiiuloM,  George  Coleman  the  youn^rcr,  aged  74.     In  Manchester,  Kng 
IjiuI.  Miidame  Malibran,  vocalist,  a;  •-'8.     In  Kdinburgh,  Sir  J.  Sinclair 
Inticrmaiiy,  Uaron  N.  M,  Rothschild,  millionaire,  of  Loiidr)n.     In  Hotne, 
"ihc  holy  city,"  Cardinal  Cheverus,  formerly  of  Ijoston.     in  Paris,  I'Abbd 
Sifvfs,  *  88.     In  France,  during  the  month  of  November,  sixty-six  per- 
goiishysiiii'ide.     At  lllyria,  in  exile,  Charles  X.,  formerly  king  of  France. 
f.  I)  1«37.— On  the  4lh  of  March,  Mr.  Van  linren,  of  New-York,  and 
Riiliarl  M.Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  beirame  president  and  vice-president 
ofiht"  I'inlcd  States.     This  result,  although  the  election  was  narrowly 
cmmsleil.  was  looked  upon  as  a  triumph  of  the  Jackson-democracy  ;  and, 
iiuiinl,  Mr,  Van  Huren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  con- 
liiiiiitiiiii  of  that  of  his  predecessor.     His  cabinet  consisted  of  Jolin  For- 
svih,of  (h'orgia,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New-Hampshire, 
S(  rciary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Joel  U.  Poinsett,  of  South-Carolina,  Secretary 
ofWar;  James  K.  Paulding,  of  New-York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Amos 
KoiHlall,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  (ieiieral ;  Ueiijamin  F.  Ihiller,  of  New- 
Vurk,  .Xit.irney  (ieneral.     'I'he  great  aim  of  the  "'favourite  son  of  New- 
Yi.rk,"  seemed  unquestionably   to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  "old 
hini;"  and  to  an  undue  and  determined  pressure  upon  the  people  of  a  cer- 
lain  deiiioiTiitic  measure,  having  in  view  a  further  "  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency,' Mr.  Van  Hurcn  owes  his  subsequent  political  overthrow.     The 
uliiili!  strciiijth  of  the  parly  proved  insutlicient  lo  sustain  the  weight  of 
liis  f.iliil  sub-treasury  scheme. 

.\s  if  to  add  lo  the  confusion  of  the  limes,  no  sootier  had  this  adminis- 
Iraiiiinassuincd  the  reins,  than  Ihe  country  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of 
the  most  scveie  commercial  revulsions  ever  known.  Everywhere  in 
thf  iiaiion  a  fictitious  enlargement  of  business  had  been  permitled,  and 
ii'nv  the  reaction,  which  in  all  such  cases,  sooner  or  later  must  come, 
timk  place  with  fearful  force.  As  early  as  1833  a  derangement  had 
biinl^tdi,  and  a  further  extension  of  business  upon  an  uncertain  founda- 
tion was  ilieii  by  all  men  of  moderation  deprecated  ;  but  the  operations 
were  iicvertlieless  cnntinued — immense  importalions  of  foreign  goods 
('.(remade — and  real  estate,  espeiiially  lots  in  cities  and  towns,  went  up 
a  liiiiuheil  fold,  not  to  say  in  many  cases  a  thousand  fold,  beyond  its  in- 
trniMC  value.  A  mullilude  of  state  banks,  which  had  been  created  upon 
il.cwiiuliiig  up  of  llie  mammoth  United  States'  institution,  were  likewise 
niKiived  ill  the  manifold  speculations,  and  a  consequent  excessive  expan- 
sion of  tlieir  currency  tiisued,  contributing  to  make  matters  much  worse. 
Operations  of  great  magnitude  were  undertaken  by  companies  of  various 
iiscnptioiis,  chartered  and  unchartered  ;  enormous  pul)lic  works  were 
lomnieiiccd,  and  slates  as  well  as  smaller  compacts  were  involved.  Even 
siiiid  and  sober  individuals — men  holding  offices  of  l-ust  and  large  amounts 
0,'' government  funds — were  deluded  into  the  mad  vortex  of  the  day,  and 
aliioiiiiiiitted  lo  their  charge  was  speedily  dissipated. 

On  the  10th  of  May.  the  banks  of  the  cily  of  New-Y'ork  suspended 
'pi'iie  payments;  ami  i.iose  in  the  coiuiliy  on  every  side  soon  after  foU 
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lowetl  Ihe  example.  The  fevorof  Bpt^ciilation  liad  reached  its  crisis ;  am" 
the  immense  ami  unpreccdeiUed  "pmiic  of  '37"  was  iiievitiibly  tliynVuli" 
So  vast  and  umisitul  were  its  ramiflcatioiis,  that  the  interposiiiun  oi'  (•„„. 
grens  was  ronsidered  alone  sufTicient  to  save  the  country  from  imiiscrnni" 
nale  bankruptcy.  As  it  was,  during  the  nhort  space  of  three  weclts  jn 
the  city  of  New  York,  not  less  than  two  iiundred  and  fifty  housen  sioppcj 
paj.ment;  and  a  list  of  failures,  including  only  the  more  considerai  !•■,  mj 
omitting  a  multitude  of  lesser  note,  cxhdiits  u  total  amount  of  imu-  ihm, 
Mixty  millions  of  dollars.    "  All  credit,  all  confidence,  was  at  an  end." 

The  general  novernment  became  eutantjled  la  the  unusual  embarrass. 
ment,  as  it.^  own  funds  were  for  the  most  part  parcelled  out  uinoiig  ihe 
repudiating  banks.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  president  sumnioiuHl  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  which  commcnceil  on  the  4th  of  Septemher ;  aiid 
here  the  first  trial  of  strenjjlh  between  parties  took  place,  ni  the  llouseof 
Uopri.'seiitativcs,  on  the  occasion  of  elecUoK  a  speaker — the  aihnmistrauon 
proving  victorious  by  a  small  majority,  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  I'olk,  of 
Temieiiiiee.  The  president,  in  his  message,  confined  himself  ^triilly  to 
the  propiisilioii  of  measures  for  relief  of  the  country.  In  afcordanee  wiHi 
his  recuninicndaiiini,  and  for  tlie  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  (iisiijjfce. 
able  contingency,  Congress  passed  laws  immediately  for  preservuig  invjo. 
late  the  inlegrity  of  goverament.  The  finance  committee  of  llio  senate 
reported  four  bills,  viz : 

1.  To  .suspend  payment  to  the  slates  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  surplus 
revenue,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1839. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  isHue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes,  to  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  public  dues. 

3.  To  authorize  the  warehousing  in  bond  of  imported  goods,  fur  a  terra 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

4.  To  eircct  a  separation  of  the  fiscal  opeiations  of  government  from 
those  of  corporations  or  individuals. 

These  measures  were  readily  sanctioned  by  the  senate— but  in  ihi 
bouse,  the  last-mentioned  one  failed. 

The  extra  session  concluded  its  labours  and  adjourned  on  the  Kith  o 
October.  Six  weeks  thereafter,  on  the  Ist  Monday  in  Deeeinljei',  as  usiial 
the  members  reassembled,  and  commenced  their  regular  ses>iiin,  Thf 
president,  in  his  opening  message,  still  dwelt  upon  the  currency,  and 
pressed  wiih  some  considerable  pertinacity  his  favourite  nuasur'!  "lo 
regulate  the  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds."  Ttinjrcntie. 
men  of  the  house,  as  if  to  relieve  the  sad  and  monotonous  ch.iracurof 
their  proceedings,  presently  broke  into  an  entirely  novel  and  exliilcriiinj 
course  of  action.  At  the  commencement  of  its  session,  the  House  \ui 
passed  a  resoliitio.i  that  all  petitions  relative  to  the  subject  of  slnKni 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  read,  and  without  further  ikhicc 
of  any  kind.  During  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  House,  Mr.  Adumt,  who 
had  teen  very  much  opposed  to  that  resolution,  thus  addrt'ssed  ilie 
chair: 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  signed  by  j/aiti; 
will  it  be  in  order,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  present  it  ?" 

The  efTcct  produced  by  this  question  upon  the  members  from  the  slave- 
holding  states,  needs  not  to  be  described.  A  tumult  arose :  some  \un 
for  expelling  Mr.  Adams  outright ;  others  were  satisfied  with  ilu;  mildir 
expedient  of  a  vote  of  censure.  Many  were  the  resolutions  teiKlered  to 
the  House,  some  with  and  some  without  preambles,  but  all  di'mmnnno 
the  man  who  would  dare  lo  present  a  petition  from  slaves,  or  one  iiraymi; 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  debate  grew  warmer  and  wanner,  ilie 
resolutions  fell  fast  one  upon  the  other,  and  several  hours  already  lud 
elapsed,  when  Mr.  A,,  a  tranquil  listener  all  this  time,  and  us  if  in  i\o\m 
concerned  in  the  matter,  rose  quietly  and  observed. 
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"That  he  had  only  asked  i^"  it  would  bo  in  order  to  prrscnt  the  paper— 
ihiisi)  f;ir  from  being  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  prayed  for  its  con» 
uniiaiice— and  that,  in  addition,  it  prayed  that  he,  Mr.  Ailamt«,  and  all  tho 
Qihr abolitionists  in  Congress,  might  be  expelled  therefrom." 

I„„„  this  statement,  tho  uproar  was  increased  tenfcdd  ;  the  defenders 
,f ihe  twenty-first  ride  became  K-nsible  of  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
Ivholc  affair,  and  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  storm,  and  turn  the  tables,  by 
I  i-isliiig  upon  "  the  liignily  of  Congress  "  and  so  forth. 

Iiu'rcdible  as  it  may  seem,  the  debate  arising  out  of  this  affair  lasted  three 
(iavs  louK'i',  anif  at  last  ended  in  ;i  compromise,  when  it  was  voted  by  a 
liirte  iniijority,  that  slaves  had  no  ria;ht  to  petition,  and  that  any  attempt 
10  present  such  a  jjetilion  would  be  deemed  disorderly,  and  a  direct  viola- 
iioii oftlie  eonslitutioii.  It  apjieared  subseipiently,  that  the  paper  creating 
iliis  disturbance  had  been  got  up  in  Virginia,  and  was  signed  by  some 
free  blacks,  and  transmitted  to  J.  Q.  A'  ms  for  the  purpose  merely  of 

insHliiiig '•''"•  „.■■.,  ,•,.,•      , 

Waslungton,  this  season,  was  all  astir  with  novelties.     Karly  m  the 

year, a  deputation  of  "  braves  "  from  the  Sioux,  and  other  tribes  of  llio 
{'arWcst,  arrived,  as  well  on  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  goveriinientas  for  the 
iiurpusc  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  United  States. 
They  of  course  attracted  no  little  attention  in  tho  city  of  "  magnificent 
toances ;"  indeed,  they  were  altogether  as  remarkable  a  collection  of 
the  suns  of  the  forest,  as  had  perhaps  over  before  been  seen  there  together 
at  one  lime.  They  partook  in  an  unusual  degree  of  the  character  of 
"Iwiw;"  being  repr(!seiitcd  as  tliiiiking  themselves  of  very  considerable 
consequence,  if  not  in  a  mental,  certainly  in  a  phybical  point  of  view. 
Ai  all  events,  they  bestowed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pains  upon  their 
personal  appearance,  whenever  about  to  attend  one  of  the  many  levees 
towliicb  tliey  were  invited.  Paint,  of  the  most  glaring  colors,  was  pro- 
fusely bestowed  upon  their  herculean  frames  and  brawny  faces— the  for- 
mer being  about  as  nearly  denuded  as  that  of  a  fashioii.ible  belle  at  a 
bali-and  particular  care  being  taken,  usually,  to  mark  a  ferocious  black 
niiu  around  either  their  mouth  or  one  eye.  Tho  names  of  these  dandy- 
lavajes,  as,  indeed,  those  of  others,  are  considered  among  themselves 
iiidicaiive  of  character  :  they  are  at  least  curious,  and  are  hero  appended, 
as  copitd  from  the  treaty  with  our  government  which  they  signed  in 
Wasliiiigloii  prior  to  leaving  : 

liU 

The  Upsetting  Wind  X  ;  ^^rcy  Iron  X  ;  Big  Thunder  X  ;  Walking  Buf- 

niiuk. 

falo  X  ;  (iood  Road  X  ;  Standing  Cloud  X  ;  Afloat  X  ;  White  Man  X ; 
Iron  (-'loud  X  ;  He  that  comes  last  X  ;   Me  that   shakes  the  earth  X 
The  Son  of  Handsome   Voice  X  ;  The   Dancer  X  ;  Tho   Big  Iron  X 
He  that  runs  after  the  cUuds  x  ;  The  Red  Road  X  ;  The  Bad  Hail  x 
The  Kagle  Head  x  ;  lie  that  stands  on  bct!i  sides  X  ;  The  Walking 
Circle  X  ;  The  Red  Lodge  X . 
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Nan-ehehing  ga,  "The  No  Ilcitrt ;"  Ne-o-mun-nc,  "  Tlio  WiiHiino 
Rain ;"  ^Vakcheviun-ne,  "  The  I'arlizaii ;"  "  Tak-ro-hon,  "  Pleaiy  ol 
Meal." 

BACH  or  MisaouRi. 

Ari;a-qua,  "The  Porcupine;"  Cha-ca-pf-wa,  "The  Sliuidinq;  J)^y ^ 
Poca-mii,  "  The  I'lumb ;"  No-po-aih-wa,  "The  Wolf;"  Am-ino-ni,  "ih( 
tiwalluw  ;'  llawche-ke-soge,  "  lie  wlio  strikes  in  war." 

ORAND  PAWNUE  BAND. 

Shnuk-lia-fie-he-gah,  '' The  Horse  (^hief;"  La-char-ce-tfiu-rnoh,  '*•]■,, 
Fearless;"  Lu-doo-kec-ah,  *•  Huff.ilo  UuU  ;"  Ah-shaw-wah-ruokste,  "'[']•,( 
Medicine  Horse." 

HAWNEE  TAPAOE  BAND. 

iM'hee-too-we-ra-sha,  "The  I.illlo  ('hief;"  Lapa-koorn-cha,  "Principal 
Partizan  ;"  l.oit-ra-wc-rc  coo,  "  Uird  that  goes  to  war  ;"  Hu-ia-coosh-ca-m 
mahah,  "  I'arlizan  that  sings." 

HRPUBLICAN  PAWNEE  BAND. 

Ah-thawUi-cnoti-nh,  "Mole  in  the  forelieail;"  La-thim-le-ntnwhkks, 
" 'l"he  Man  (Miief;"  La-wr-re  conre-shaw-we,  "The  War  Chief;"  I'c-a/i. 
ke-ra-le-re-coo,  "  The  Cheyenne." 

I'AW.NKK  i.inips. 

Le  ihrni'-loo-la-lc-hno,  "Th(^  Big  ('hief;"  ^o-/(»e-<o-Aoo-/(»,  •' Handsiimo 
Pipe  in  his  Imud  ;"  Ln-wa-fit  noisla-shaw-no,  "  The  Urave  ("iiiuf ;"  i',W 
e'tar-rush,  "  Tiie  Ill-natured  Man." 

UTTUU  TRUie. 

Wawco-ne:fah,  "  lie  who  surrounds;"  No-way-he-.ing-e,*'  Fie  who  strike. 
two  at  once;"  Kazv-nn-ii'dij-waw-nap,  "  Loose  pipe  stem  ;"  We  kie-roo  trni 
"He  who  exchanges." 

OMAHAW  TRIBE. 

Ki-icp-irah-wa-shn-she,  "  The  Brave  Chief;"  Om-pa-tiin^-pn't,  '•  The  liij 
Klk  ;"  Sfiu-ila-nou-ne,  "There  he  goes;"  Noin  bafi-monitr,  "He  «;;] 
walks  douhle." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  injustice  and  npacity  of  the  United  Sutos 
government  in  wresting  from  ihe  ahorigni^'s  tlieir  lands,  and  Uncuyj,  t'le 
removal  of  the  '•  unfortunalo  people"  beyond  the  Mississipjii.  F.iu'ii. 
findrrs  are  generally  wronir ;  those  who  have  gruinl)led  upon  this  su'yct 
particidarly  so.  By  reference  to  state  papers,  at  Washington,  it  wil^  he 
f(»nnd  that  the  utmost  value  has  always  been  paid  the  savages  fortlw  re- 
linquishment of  their  possessions  east  of  the  great  river — and  their  I'mii- 
fortable  establishment  upon  the  western  side  in  all  cases  guar.uitceii  ilitin. 
The  .Sioux,  on  this  occasion,  proposed  to  transfer  tc  the  I'liited  Siiiri 
what  claim  they  had  to  about  five  midions  of  acres  east  of  tlie  "fithcr 
of  waters  ;"  and  in  consideration  therefor,  received,  in  proper  iiistilnniis 
8l,0U0,(M)().  The  Winnebagoes,  sliortly  after,  disposed  aUo  of  tlmir  r;j'.: 
and  title,  excefjt  for  huntiii;r  purposes,  to  a  strip  running  biek  twci:; 
miles  from  the  river,  and  received  for  the  same,  the  very  comfortable  I  .■ 
nus  of  8l,'>00,(in0,  A  few  years  previous  to  this,  the  gener.d  aoveniiDi'i;; 
paid  to  the  (^herokees,  upon  tlicir  leaving  the  state  of  (Jeorgia,  ljV),ni)0,Wii' 
The  Iribi!  at  that  time  numbering' so  f(!w  that  the  average  fi)r  each  mm 
was  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars— besides  a  free  transportation  tiM 
equally  rich  and  extensive  domain  farther  west,  in  liie  wiiicii  tiiey  wt-rt 
comfortably  establisluul ;  and  their  freedom  from  niteifereiu;e  or  aiTLTis 
sicn  at  the  hands  of  hostile  or  more  powerful  tribes  was  made  (l"u;l« 
■uTtain,  by  their  being  still  publicly  recognized  as  under  the  protc'tioiio 
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ih»  United  Stntei.  Yet  what  nn  uproar  wa«  there  raised  on  that  oeca- 
jjDi, !  Scareely  an  opponent  of  the  president  or  his  party,  hut  at  once 
dfiioiitiied.  in  terms  the  most  uii(|uidificd,  the  eruelly,  hurliarisui  and 
injiistn'e  of  the  administration,  in  inducing  in  thoKt;  uii'Ho|)liisticated  and 
jiinple  Indians  a  determination,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  to  "desert  their 
fallirr'H  hones!"' 

Michigan  was  at  this  scRsion  of  (.'oiiKress  admitted  a  state;  makinj!  the 
[«piiiy-sixlh,  and  twice  the  orijfinal  numl)er  deehirinif  for  indcpendeneo 
ill  the  year 'TfJ-doiihlinjr  the  numher  in  half  a  century,  and  treb!iui{  tins 
p,ipul.ilniii.  Messrs.  I. yon  and  Norvell  appeared  as  senators  from  the 
npw  stale,  ii'id  heing  duly  (jualiried,  took  their  seats.  Mr.  Crary  washer 
first  ineiiihcr  in  the  Mouse  of  Representatives. 

In  the  pleasant  town  of  Alton,  Illinois,  on  tlio  Upper  Mississippi,  a  riot, 
rfsnliiMs;  ui  bloodshed,  unhappily  occurred  in  the  month  of  November. 
Iiappi'ara,  that  (he  Uev,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  an  aboHtinmst,  with  a  few  others 
liiilihii"  ainiilar  opinions,  had  resolved  upon  estahlishint;  a  paper  in  this 
plare,  fi)r  the  dissemination  of  religious  principles  and  their  peeuiiar  views. 
The  majority  of  citizens  being  op|)osed  to  such  a  measure,  duly  notified 
Ihc  rivireiid  (fcnllcman  and  his  friends,  that  they  would  iiDt  le  allowed 
mcirry  into  effect  their  intentions.  Instead  of  regarding  this  expression  of 
•'piiMii'  o;)iiiioii,"  they  iticonsideratidy  deK^riniiied  to  continue  their  opc- 
ta'.iiinn.  The  press  and  pniiliny:  materials  were  landed,  and  ean'fuUy  stored 
111!  Iiirpe  stinie  warelmuse  near  llie  wharf,  in  which  it  was  understood 
Mr.  li.  and  his  friends  had  determined  to  make  a  stand,  and  were  prepared 
with  iiniis  and  iminunilioii,  to  defnid  their  properly.  Ni^jht  had  no  sooner 
jrrivid,  ili;in  the  populace,  with  shouts  ami  missiles,  made  their  a|)pear- 
aiiiK  tiefore  the  stronsjhold  of  the  misguided  rcdigionists ;  here  lliey  de- 
maiiiled  eiitraiict!  and  a  parley  ;  which  beinjj  of  course  refuseil.  they  com- 
moiifcil,  ill  some  sort,  an  assault  U[)on  tlie  building.  Now,  to  complete 
tlitfdilyof  its  inmates,  a  shot  was  fired  from  an  upper  window,  which 
liiiik  t'dVct  in  the  inab,  mortally  woundiiifj  one  said  to  be  mi'rely  a  specta- 
iiir.  Kirelialls  were  thereupon  furnished  to  the  assailants,  who  hurled 
ihciii  frdin  every  direction  upon  the  roof  of  the  slore-housc!,  and  a  fin;  was 
(jitiiidy  kiivlicil  in  several  places.  Finr-arms  were  also  procured,  and 
ihi'  sUymtj  of  the  stranger  was  soon  to  be  avenged.  I'erceivmg  too 
late  that  Ins  fortress  was  iuUenal)le,  .Mr.  L.  attempted  to  escape — but  fell, 
bcfiire  taking  many  steps,  pierced  with  bullets.  His  associates  yielded 
ilicmstlves  up,  and  were  suffered  lode()art  unharmed  ;  but  the  mischiev- 
ous press  and  types,  whic-h  had  m;iinly  caused  the  trouble,  were  instantly 
Hrlfil  d'lwn  to  tlie  river's  bank,  and,  being  broken  in  pieces,  were  sunk, 
some  ferty  fathonts  deep. 

Trcaiies  were  this  year  concluded  with  11  number  ol  half-civilized  and 
barharoii.s  nations;  i.e.,  the  .American  Indians,  modern  (Jreece,  Siam. 
ami  .Muscat.  Hy  the  very  lilieral  and  enlightiMied  interference  of  the 
ruhiii;  Kiiropcan  powers,  (Jreece  had  lately  been  rescued  freiii  the  uiiwar- 
ranti'uli'  usurpation  and  galling  thraldom  of  t!i(!  Turks.  \  government 
hiJhceii  organized  for  the  (Jreeks,  and  King  Otlio  set  ii|)om  the  throne. 
All  ai'crediicd  agent  of  the  United  Stales  had  been  established  in  Athens, 
noar  the  eoiirt  of  iiis  majesty;  and  a  comtnercial  arrangi'iiu'iil  was  now 
nt'^'oii.'iifd  between  the  two  countries,  rcllecling  honour  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  liberal  pidicy  which  dictated  it. 

.\t  the  roy.il  city  of  Uankok,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  a  treaty  of 
amity  iind  cominerce  was  concluded,  between  Ednuind  Roberts  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Chan  Phaya  Phraklang,  first 
mmistfr  of  state  for  his  magnificent  nnjesty  of  the  kingdom  aforesaid. 
Il  was  there  done  on  the  last  day  of  tiie  fourth  month  of  the  year  Pi- 
marniig-cliakara-sok  ("of  the  dragon"),  and  here  finally  ratified  bv  his 
evctlleiicy  Martin  Van  Uuren,  on  the  24th  of  June. 
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With  the  sublime  Sultan  of  Muscat,  Seyed  Syeed  Bin,  another  equally 
important  negolialion  was  entered  into,  at  the  royal  palace,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  iVIoon  Samada  Alaured,  in  the  year  AUhajra  ;  and  an  acree. 
ment  was  finally  effected,  affording  much  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  °  Va' 
rious  presents  of  importance  were  transmitted  by  his  affable  majesty 
Seyed  Syeed  Bin,  to  his  excellency  Martin  Van  Buren:  but  as  they  could 
not  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  this  governriient  be  accepted  bv 
him,  they  were  partly  placed  in  the  National  Institute  at  Washington,  and 
otherwise  properly  disposed  of.  A  due  acknowledgment  being  rendered 
in  form,  the  friendly  feeling  existing  between  le  respective  nations  may 
now  be  considered  firmly  established. 

Obituary. — The  ordeal  of  death  by  water  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  this  year.  The  ships  Bristol 
and  Mexico  were  wrecked  upon  Far  Rockaway  and  Hempstead  bench 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lives  lost,  though  the  vessels  were  within  J 
cable's  length  of  land.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  vessel,  the  unfortunate 
passengers  were  mostly /ro^tn  to  death  before  yielding  themselves  to  the 
raging  surf.  Men  fell  from  the  rigging  stiff,  into  the  waves,  and  were 
washed  upon  shore  with  their  eyes  open,  staring  frightfully  into  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  beholder.  Women  lay  upon  the  sand  hardened  into  ice, 
with  their  infants  frozen  to  their  breasts  ;  the  faces  of  the  children  beino 
drawn  awry,  with  tear-drops  still  upon  their  cheeks,  as  if  ihey  perished 
in  the  act  of  crying.  One  little  girl  was  picked  up  holding  a  half-eaten 
cake  to  her  lips — another  with  her  knees  bent,  and  hands  clasped  i,o- 
ward.  A  slahvart  negro,  apparently  a  sailor,  was  found  witli  a  most 
agonized  and  terrible  expression  of  countenance — as  if  his  soul  had  fled 
with  cursing  and  defiance.  The  steamship  Home,  from  New-York  to 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Hatteras,  in  July,  and 
ninety  lives  were  sacrificed — an  extremely  limited  number  escapinif.  The 
ship  was  entiiely  new,  but  so  slightly  made,  that  in  the  short  space  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  her  striking,  not  a  vestige  of  the  vesssel  remained 
visible.  Died,  in  June,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North-Carolina,  ,e  83. 
At  Schenectady,  Ex-Governor  Yates,  of  New-York.  Also,  Hon.  Henry 
K.  Storrs,  of  New-Yo^-k.  In  Maryland,  Governor  Kent,  je  58.  At  Bos- 
ton, T.  G.  Fessenden,  editor.  In  Paris,  Major  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
In  Windsor  Castle,  20th  June,  William  IV.  of  England,  &  73.  In  London, 
Lord  William  Seymour;  General  Sir  John  Smith,  and  Admiral  Dacres, 
Also,  Joseph  Grimaldi,  Esq.,  "  the  clown."  In  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  IV.,  ex-king. 

A.  D.  1838. — In  the  executive  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  ol 
this  year,  alluding  to  the  peciiiiiary  enil^arrassments  of  the  nation  the  year 
previous,  the  president  remarked;  "The  industry  and  prudeiioe  of  the 
citizens,  are  gradually  relieving  iheni  from  the  disabilities  under  which  so 
many  of  them  have  laboured ;  judicious  legislation,  and  the  iKitural  and 
boundless  resources  of  the  country,  have  allbrdcd  wise  and  timely  aid  lu 
private  enterprise ;  and,  together  with  the  activity  always  characteristic 
of  the  people,  have  already,  in  a  groat  degree,  caused  the  business  "f  the 
land  to  resume  its  usual  and  profitable  channel." 

In  relation  further  to  financial  affairs,  his  excellency  took  .... —sioa 
again  warmly  to  urge  upon  public  attention  that  celebrated  Sub-Treasury 
system,  which  was  intended  to  provide  so  effectually  for  the  colleriion, 
safe-keeping,  transfer,  ai'd  disbursement  of  the  public  reveiuic.  By  this 
favourite  measure,  the  president  designed  the  public  money  slionld  be 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  keeping  of  banks,  and  placed  in  the  iiands 
of  certain  receivers-general,  to  be  appointed  in  various  quarters  of  the 
Union,  and  subject  to  the  order  and  control  of  the  Treasurer  of  tlie  United 
States.  On  the  'J9th  of  March,  the  Senate  again  passed  the  ')ill,  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-seven  to  iweaty-fivu,  this  being  a  lesser  majority  by  fuur  votes 
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than  it  received  on  the  previous  test.  In  the  House,  afier  a  longj  and 
stormy  (It  l>ate,  on  the  23d  of  April  the  bill  was  again  negativcJ,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  nays  against  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeas  declaring 
jt  for  ttiis  .session  hopelessly  lost. 

On  tlie  i;Uli  of  August,  the  banks  throughout  the  conntry  concluded, 
jtenerally,  to  resume  specie  payments  ;  but  in  the  course  of  sixty  days 
ihereaftcr,  the  moneyed  institutions  of  Philadelphia  resolved  again  to  sii.i- 
pend,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  interior  banks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  those  of  most  of  the  states  south  and  west,  'liie 
banks  of  .\'ew-York,  however,  and  New-England,  continued  to  pay  specie, 
and  fulfil  all  demands  against  them. 

A  special  messenger  was  despatched  by  government  this  year,  to  Lon 
don,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  settling  up  a  somewhat  curious 
affair.  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman,  wealthy  and  eccentric,  or  rather 
phihmthropic,  dying  without  near  kin,  it  was  found  upon  examination  of 
his  will  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  great  balance  of  his  property,  £100,000, 
111  Ik  American  government,  for  the  purpose  of  fonniimg  in  the  United 
Slates  an  institution  "  for  the  increase  and  difViision  of  useful  knowledge 
ainons  men."  Although  difllcully  was  apprehended  with  the  courts  of 
l;nv  m  i'lnijland  relative  to  this  bequest,  none  was  experienced.  Distant 
comic.xioiis  of  the  very  liberal  and  worthy  testator  raised  objections,  it  is 
iriic,  and  altempted  to  contest  thi;  validity  of  ttu;  will  by  asserting  a  want 
01  sane  mind  m  its  maker ;  but  the  liritish  probate  judges,  as  well  as  the 
masier  of  ihe  rolls  refused  to  entiirtain  their  complaints,  and  an  order 
was  finally  given  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  American  agent,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  philanthropisl.  It  may  appear 
strainrc,  Hi'it  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  carry  into  cllVct  the  grand  ob- 
jodofihis  munificent  donation;  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  re- 
leival  of  the  money,  yet  the  combined  wisdom  and  discrimination  of  the 
jreai  body  of  gentlemen  composing  both  houses  of  Congress,  has  oidy 
been  able  io  plac(!  the  cash  at  interest.  Mr.  Van  l>uren,  dining  his  ad- 
raiinstralioii,  called  upon  the  learned  of  tlie  nation  for  their  written  opin- 
ions and  advice  in  tiiis  matter,  but  no  one  was  able  to  submit  a  stalls  factory 
plan  for  the  proi)er  fulfilment  of  the  s[>ecilications  and  desires  of  the  truly 
great  Mr.  Suiilhson. 

Troubles  on  the  Canadian  frontier  now  began  to  atlr..ct  considerable 

"ciuioii.  For  some  years  previous  to  this,  the  Lower  Canada  legisla- 
liire  had  been  annually  embroiled  by  means  of  a  close  and  acrid  division 
LH'twccM  ilu!  ancient  French,  or  liberal,  and  modern  I'^nglish,  or  royalist 
parlies,  Monsieur  Papineau,  speaker  of  the  .Assembly,  was  at  the  siime 
iii'.ie  editor  of  a  violent  anti-governmiMit  ncwspa[)er ;  and  his  frit'iids  being 
i.iiurly  in  majority,  had  refused  to  vote  the  usual  sujjplies  Un  support 
of  henii.ijesty's  appointed  oflicers.  This  state  of  tilings  could  not  last. 
Aiiouihreak  occurred  in  the  city  of  .Montreal  in  .N'ovemher.  1837,  between 
two  parties  of  the  rival  poptdace,  in  which  blood  wiis  shed;  the  military 
a'leinptod  to  (|ucll  the  disturbance,  and  were  resisted  with  violence; 
drums  brat  to  arms  in  every  French  quartier  directly,  and  the  lilieralists 
marshalled  themselves  to  the  number  of  near  three  thousand,  under  Papi- 
neau and  oiieT'.  S.  Brown,  a  brawling  sort  ofix'rson,  an  .Vmcrican,  who  had 
lakenaii  active  part  in  the  original  street  aflray.  'J'hey  commenced  forii- 
iyiii?tlieaisleves  in  an  old  French  fort  near  St.  Denis;  but  presently  sus- 
laiiud  a  vigorous  attack  from  the  queen's  forces,  which,  however,  were 
speedily  compelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  next  affair  re- 
Milled  very  difl^erently;  Colonel  Wetherall  attacked  the  insurgents  at  St. 
-liarles,  and  completely  routed  them  ;  his  own  loss  was  but  trilling,  while 
iliitoftlie  adverse  party  was  two  hundred  killed,  many  wounded  and 
misoners,  and  the  town  which  harboured  them  destroyed.  The  '•  rebel" 
leaders,  including  Doctors  Wolfred  Nelson,  and  Cole,  escapedj  and  u 
34 
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reward  was  set  upon  their  heads.  The  fearful  close  of  the  rebellion  in 
that  reijioii,  was  at  St.  Kuslache — wliere  the  houses  in  which  iije  Je. 
iiided  libcraiists  had  taken  refuge  were  surrounded  in  the  night  iiiid  burn- 
ed over  tlieni,  wlnle  those  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the  ll.iint.s  wuip 
shot  down,  or  bayoneited  without  mercy. 

While  these  thinifs  were  transacting  in  the  Lower  Provincp,  tlm  lurid 
phire  of  similar  scenes  was  bursiinfj  forth  in  the  Upper.  WiHiaiii  I 
Mackenzie,  for  a  ninnber  of  years  etlitor  of  a  factious  paper  in  Toronto 
was  order(!d  to  i)0  arrested  on  behalf  of  the  !,n)vernnient.  H(!ci:iviii(r 
timely  information  of  this  proceeding,  he  made  his  escape,  and  at  once 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  It  is  said  a  majority  of  the  eiiizcus  of  that 
phute  and  neiglibourliood  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  reniodellni"- the  sys- 
tem by  which  they  were  controlled  ;  and  as  there  was  at  that  umc  hm  m 
handful  of  British  troops  in  the  garrison  or  at  the  nearest  posis,  thd  liiir 
might  in  all  probability  have  been  seized  without  the  least  dilficiiltv,  and 
(jovernor  Head  himself  made  a  prisoner.  15utalas,  for  iho  insmr  iion. 
ists  and  all  their  new-blown  hopes  !  although  a  thousand  men  at  onet!  n-- 
sponded  to  the  call  of  the  agitator,  and  spiritedly  marched  to  his  canri,  a 
sliort  distance  back  of  the  city,  the  all-important  tinte  was  spent  ni  'die 
braggadocio  and  dallying,  and  the  cause  forever  ruined.  Tliore  lagged  he 
"rebels"  and  their  coward  leader,  within  sight,  almost,  of  a  wcll-MipplieJ 
arsenal  and  the  most  admirable  fortifications,  until  a  fiesli  body  of  tin  )p,s, 
with  an  active  commander,  had  time  to  arrive  from  below.  'ThencefDr^ 
ward  the  history  of  their  operations  presents  nothing  but  a  "  slaliMiii- 
protitable"  acM-tnint.  Colonel  Moodie  was  shot,  it  is  true,  in  a  sort  of 
running  fight;  and  this  event,  perhaps,  so  frightened  or  so  sat;.srR'd  t'lc 
riotous  revolters,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  opposition  ^nd 
quietly  submitted  to  their  former  masters. 

The  suhseiiuent  attempts  of  the  few  who  had  refused  the  profl'dej 
amnesty,  or  were  inimicable  to  it,  are  only  characterized  by  the  cxiiviii- 
ities  of  imprudence  and  folly  :  but  as  the  American  governnicni  was 
nearly  involved  in  a  war  wi'.h  (Jreat  Britain  ther(!by,  a  passing  review  til 
the  events,  may  be  considered  worth  while.  At  tlie  outset,  we  inav  ii:- 
mark  that,  perhaps,  no  misfortune  so  great  as  success  could  by  any  pjs. 
sibility  have  waited  ution  the  motley  company  of  entlmsnisis  who  iimv, 
for  a  short  period,  so  often  attempted  the  invasion  of  the  Canada,s.  Tiie 
game  was  in  reality  iioi  worth  the  waste  of  powder. 

.•\l)out  the  middle  of  Deceinber,  1H37,  tweity-eight  men,  principally  Ca- 
nadians, with  one  llfnsellaer  Van  RcnscUaiT,  an  American,  ami  Will;,i:ii 
Lyon  .Mackenzie,  the  afore-mentioned  leader,  went  up(Ui  Navy  Island  nil 
established  anew  a  camp.  Here  they  issued  their  m.inilcstops,  eailiiij 
upon  the  patriots  of  Canada,  and  all  others  who  might  be  frieinlly  totlnii 
cause,  to  join  them.  In  the  space  of  three  weeks,  between  three' and  four 
hundred  volunteers  appeared;  some  coming  from  the  ('nited  States  ;i:iJ 
Bome  from  Canada,  while  all  brought  with  them  a  greater  or  lesser  sii]i|iiy 
of  arms  end  ammunition.  On  the  'JOth  of  December,  the  steamboii  I'lr- 
oline  was  trausferf  d  from  Hntr-ilo  to  Schlosser  landing,  the  ile;.i;ni  Ivir 
to  ply  her  between  that  point  and  N.ivy  island  as  a  ferry-boat.  I'ur  one 
day  she  passed  ba<'k  ai)d  forth,  and  was  moort'd  at  night  before  the  \v;ire 
house  at  Schlosser;  but  about  midnight  the  watch  on  board  was  aiiiriiicJ 
by  the  approach  of  a  boat  with  mutiled  oars,  apparently  full  of  men.  Tlic 
Cariline  was  boardfd  uiid  fur  crew  quickly  overpowered,  one  or  i«c 
being  killed  and  several  wounded  ;  she  was  then  cut  from  iier  finiciiiii;!! 
and  towed  out  into  the  stream,  wliere  she  was  set  on  fire  and  de.strifl 
by  her  captors.  The  bo:U  drifted  slowly  down  towards  the  rapid.",  'i'  ' 
llie  incre.ising  light  of  its  court. igration  shot  up  in  rtammg  .sireanis  >;  i 
all  was  finally  lost  111  the  fearful  plunge  over  the  Niagara.  'I'welw 
tons  connected  with  the  bout  were  reported  missing  ;  supposed  lu ".'«  I 
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aeen  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack  and  lost  with  the  boat  in  going  over 
iliti  /alls.  The  next  inorninjf,  but  a  few  burnt  and  chained  remains  of 
liie  vessel  were  diseernible  floating  with  the  eddies  beneath  the  eataraet. 

Tins  airair  was  the  instant  cause  of  dilficulty  between  cliief  anthorities 
It  Wiisluiigton  and  the  English  charge  d'allaires.  Colonel  M'Nab,  com- 
iiiiiidiMg  tier  Britannic  majesty's  forces  at  Chippewa,  had  avowed  his 
riv|i(Misil)diiy  for  the  cntting  out  of  tlie  Caroline — and  a  public  meeting 
;U  IJuH'alo  thereupon  demanded  reparation  for  the  injury  at  the  hands  of 
UDveriiinent.  Mr.  Secretary  Forsyth  without  delay  intimated  to  Mr.  Fox, 
iiii'  Hritish  envoy,  that  redress,  and  a  discountenance  of  the  proceeding, 
would  bo  necessary.  The  royal  minister  at  first  stammered  a  little  in  at- 
.iiipiiiig  justihcation  :  but  it  was  soon  made  plain  that  the  "  rebels"  had 
1:1  |i()«session  a  quantity  of  arms  belonging  to  the  American  government — 
ami  ilicn  it  became  his  turn  to  assume  the  style  dictatorial,  awl  tell  what 
wmii'i  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Forsyth  to  do.  President  Van  liuren  then 
issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  altogither  the  rev.jiiitionary  move- 
nieui,  and  ealling  upon  all  good  citizens  in  thf  United  Slates  strictly  to  pre- 
serve tlieir  neul  rainy,  (ieiurals  Scott  and  Wool,  with  United  Stales'  mar- 
siial  Uarrovv,  iind  a  body  of  reoulaf*,  were  sent  to  guard  the  frontier  and 
preserve  tbe  integrity  of  the  tinted  Xtates.  The  public  properly  which 
lull  lieeii  abslracti'd  was  speedily  rtcuvi.-red,  and  important  arrests  of  the 
iiisui'ifcuts  made — tlnjugh  tins  last  rneitiaure  was  render"d  of  little  elTect  by 
iJRir  being  all  bailed  out  of  durain;e  by  their  infatuated  fnends,  what- 
HIT  llie  aniuunt  of  security  demanded. 

Tlie  (tairiot  encampment  upon  Navy  Island  was  sustained  just  a  month, 
aiid  llieii  broken  up.  It  was  reported  a  large  force  of  BrUisli  was  sla- 
iiuiu  J  at  the  village  opposite,  and  batteries  upon  both  sides  of  the  river 
wtre  erected,  balls  and  shells  being  at  intervals  cast  idly  back  and  forth. 
Nil  ;iilai  k,  liowev»;r,  was  nude,  ami  nothing  ae(!omplished  by  either  party. 
Tlie  iiiitriot  commanders  in  the  niuidli;  of  January  went  into  reuracy,  hav- 
ing wiili  much  judgnieiu  ci»mmeiide'.i  'he.  forces  under  them  to  their  own 
disiretiiMi.  Hut  the  exeiiemi:"!!!  wa-.  ■  «  by  any  means  allayiki,  or  the  sub- 
ject iillowed  to  rest.  A  Mi  T.  J.  Siu  lerlaiul  assumed  the  vacant  geiieral- 
s;ii[),  anil  lortliwith  embarked  largely  i'l  the  proclamation  business  ;  his 
lioeimieiits  were  published  from  no  particular  head-quarters,  but  all  the 
vurlii  was  nolilicd,  in  the  l.iudest  possible  inanner,  that  the  downfall  of 
liriiisli  rule  m  Canada  was  at  hand  ;  and  all  those  whose  hearts  were  now 
Immuii;,'  to  participate  in  tie.  m onous  enterprise  of  effecting  the  same, 
«iie  railed  upon  to  come  and  join  his  standard,  or  the  golden  opportu- 
nity v^inilil  be  forever  lost. 

Soiiie  liniidreds  of  imliviilu  lis  were  found  ready  to  vt>Umteer  for  the  new 
iniiy,  ami  we  next  hear  of  liicir  pitching  upon  asiiiall  island  for  rendez- 
viHiz,  wliicli  was  situated  in  the  river  near  Detroit,  and  known  by  the  im- 
po*i!/g  name  of  (iiliralt.ir.  Names  arc  not  things,  however,  and  this  island 
was  (niite  unlike  its  dignifuid  patronymic;  for,  although  from  hve  hun- 
(iriiltutme  lliousand  fighting  men,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  stand  of 
arms, were  stationed  upmi  li,  they  thought  proper  lo  evacuate  the  premises 
"iiliiiut  striking  a  blow.     They  made  use  of  tlu  i.-  boats  to  escape   to 


e  Aiiienean  inain-land,  upon  hearing  ihat  a  large  force  of  Hritisli  regulars 
wab.nitto  attack  them  from  the  other  side.  C-oloiiel  Worth,  with  his 
aiiimiaiul,  stood  ready  upon  the  shore  to  receive  them,  and  in  the  coolest 
ml  most  gentlemanly  manner  possible,  deprived  them  of  their  arms  and 
ainiumiiion,  and  then  permitted  their  departure,  in  perfect  freedom, 
Aliiihersoever  they  listed.  Tiiis  interesting  occurrence  took  place  about 
ilie  -Mth  of  January. 

.Miiiiit  the  1st  of  February,  it  was  reported  in  Detroit  that  the  patriots 
!iid  re-orgaiiizea  anew,  and  were  now  about  to  make  a  sudden  and  over- 
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whelming  attack  upon  Fort  Mddeu.  All  the  border  from  Mlchi  imacki. 
nac  to  Buffalo  on  one  side,  and  from  Sandwich  to  Lake  Memphreiiiafoa 
oil  the  other,  was  consequently  in  a  state  of  uproar  and  rising.  A  Bri'iisli 
colonel,  Prince,  becoming  highly  excited  by  the  thousand  rumours  that 
reiched  him  from  every  side,  marched  with  hot  haste,  first  from  Suiuiwicii 
down  to  Amherstsburg,  and  then  from  Aniherslsburg  back  asraiu  to  Sand- 
wich. At  this  latter  place,  most  sad  to  relate,  he  encountered  and  na- 
toured  a  number  of  Canadian  citizens  under  arms,  wiliiout  his  comiiiiind, 
Tnstantly  they  were  seized,  non-resisting,  and  the  perfection  of  brutality 
was  by  him  upon  them  e.rercised — happily  for  lumian  nature,  without 
being  countenanced,  evcntualiy  by  his  superior  officers.  The  liolplt'ss 
wretches  whom  he  had  taken,  wcic  ordered,  without  a  show  of  trial  or  in- 
quiry, to  "  run  for  their  lives"  between  his  columns  of  grenadiers— i;iid  oi 
course  they  fell,  before  pioneeding  many  yards,  riddled  with  woiiiids. 

While  such  disgraceful  events  were  permitted  to  transpire  in  Caiwdii, 
we  are  happy  to  state  that  very  different  scenes  were  being  enacted  on 
the  opposite  shore,  though  having  precisely  the  same  end  in  view,  viz,, 
the  quelling  of  the  "rebellion."  Tlie  American  general,  Brady,  had  ap- 
prehended a  considerable  body  of  tiie  infatuated  people  under  arms,  in  '.ho 
excited  neighbourhood,  and,  after  depriving  them  of  tiieir  warhiie  «-:a- 
pou' ,  in  whicli  certainly  consisted  their  power  of  doing  harm,  sent  them 
quietly  about  their  business.  G"neral  Wool,  also,  without  tiie  spllhn^of 
blood,  in  .lu;  month  of  March,  as  far  down  as  Alburgh  Springs,  in  Ver- 
mont, captured  the  celebrated  leaders,  Drs.  Nelson  and  Cote,  with  six 
hundred  well  equipped  men-at-arms.  In  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  tlie  pa- 
triot leaders.  Dr.  Buncombe  and  General  Alexander  M'Leod,  with  Cul- 
onels  Tiieller  and  Dodge,  had  either  been  taken  and  held  strongly  to  bad 
for  good  behaviour,  or  forced  to  a  constant  fliglit  for  safety- 

The  thirsters  after  glory  were  in  reality  in  a  sad  predicament.  Thiii 
quondam  general,  Sutherland,  having  the  largest  share  of  bravery,  wi;l' 
the  merest  modicum  of  wisdom,  was  twice  apprehended— tlie  secoiui  tiiiii 
In  violation  of  his  bonds— and  he  was  consequently  transferrcLl  to  a  To 
ronto  prison,  to  await  there  for  a  brief  space,  a  trial  witl;  but  one  apnar 
ently  possible  termination — the  gallows.  Fie  was,  with  a  few  uihirs 
tried  summarily  for  invasion,  treason,  etc.,  found  guilty,  and  sertencc  1  Ic 
be  hung.  Tlie  apparition  of  death  in  such  a  siiocking  form,  staring;  iiiin 
so  closely  in  the  face,  was  too  much  for  even  his  quintescent  l)ravi'r\ ; 
and  so  he  attempted  to  escape  the  dreadful  doom  by  a  resort  to  siiiciJe. 
Alas,  for  even  that  most  pitiable  of  priviliges !  it  was  denied  him:  l.e 
was  discovered  in  a  state  of  syncope  in  hij  cell,  after  having  opentilhis 
veins  with  a  bit  of  rusty  iron.  Neither  the  grim  monster  death,  nor  li;"; 
grim  British  lion,  were  yet  to  be  thus  foiled  and  cheated.  Tiie  soi-dis- 
ant  general  was  iminediat.dy  placed  under  the  most  careful  medical  aiteii- 
dance,  and  all  his  wants  with  the  utmost  kindness  seen  to,  in  order  ili;: 
he  might  at  an  early  day  be  brought  back  into  a  proper  condition  for  haii^'- 
ing.  Ilis  associates  in  crime  and  at  trial,  Lount,  Matttiews,  &;c.,  sulTtn  ! 
in  pursuance  with  sentence,  on  the  12th  day  of  April.  The  e.VM'utioaiii 
Mr.  .Sutherland  being  necessarily  postponed,  and  his  drooping  spirits  re- 
infused  with  new  life  by  means  of  the  cordials  and  attention  received  in 
her  majesty's  hospital,  a  furtive  hope  supplanted  his  despair,  lie  pro- 
posed to  himself  an  escape,  and  to  liis  captors  a  nepjotiation:  and  in  tins 
connexion  he  really  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  some  considerable  inits 
of  generalsiiip.  He  most  earnestly  and  vigorously  asserted  the  existiiii'e 
of  a  vastly  ramified  and  astonishing  plot  for  the  entire  and  eomiilete  sub- 
version of  the  then  order  of  things  in  Canada;  of  the  details  of  this  won 
derful  plan  he  proclaimed  himself  a  sort  of  sole  depositary— and  prom 
isad,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  if  he  should  be  speedily  reprieved,  1 1 
reveal  the  whole  matter  to  the  queen's  government.    This  chef  d'Mtvn  u 
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ladies  proved  sufficient ;  he  was  first  respitej,  and  then  released.  But  of 
what  parlicular  description  were  the  txirr.ordinary  developements  made 
oil  the  importaiu  occasion,  or  wiioni  tlicy  iinplicated,  remains  to  this  day 
a  profound  secret ;  probably  his  statements  eomponently  embraced  some- 
lliiii^r  unique — if  not  alarming. 

On  tiie  30ih  of  May,  and  we  are  pained  to  record  it,  a  most  shameful 
piracy  grew  out  of  tliis  exciteinent.  The  Robert  Peel,  a  new  and  valu 
able  steamer  mostly  owned  in  Canada,  and  plying  between  Kingston  and 
Ogdeiisburgh,  or  otiier  ports  on  tlie  lake  or  river,  was  robbed  and  burnt. 
The  boat  v^as  taking  in  wood,  in  the  night,  at  a  small  island  in  the  St. 
Linvrence,  near  French  creek,  when  sin;  was  attacked  and  boarded  by  a 
gang  of  vagabonds  supposed  to  be  under  the  command  of  one  Bill  John- 
son, who  aspired  lo  tlie  title  of  "  Uuccaneer  of  the  Lakes,"  and  opposer  of 
the  power  of  tiie  British  crown.  The  steamer  had  on  board  this  trip  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  in  charge  of  her  captain,  thougii  but  a 
small  crew  and  few  passLUgers  ;  the  number  of  the  attacking  party  being 
grt'iitly  superior,  reiidered  resistance  of  no  avail,  so  the  vessel  was  quietly 
nik'dof  its  moveables  of  value  and  then  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  It  is 
true  that  the  United  Stales'  authorities  exerted  tiiemselves  with  commen- 
dable viuour  to  feriet  out  the  active  agents  in  this  disgraceful  outrage  :  and 
lliey  were  finally  taken,  and  tried  at  length  and  with  much  tedium,  at  VVa- 
liriowii,  in  New-"i'()rk,  from  which  place  they  were  sentenced  lo  the  state 
prison  for  differeuL  terms  of  years. 

Fortunately  fi)r  appearances,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  the  next  af- 
fdir  between  the  Hriiisli  and  the  "patriots"  took  [)lace  entirely  wiiliin  the 
Canadian  limits.  About  the  r2th  of  June,  in  a  neigiibourhood  known  by 
ilie  luinie  of  Shirt  Hills,  s  »ine  twelve  miles  back  of  Chippewa,  there 
•;lianced  to  be  assembled  the  unprecedented  number  of  Iwo  thousand  ot 
l!ii' individuals  declaring  for  a  new  constitution.  Uclween  some  few  blus- 
tenns;  members  of  this  giiodly  company  as  to  numbers,  and  one  or  two 
drunken  soldiers  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  at  a  tavern,  a  dispute 
waxed  warm,  and  presently  from  words  broke  out  into  a  hot  alTray  at  fis- 
ticuffs. Strange  us  it  may  appear,  although  this  body  of  lu-o  tl.ousand 
ucre  in  shocking  bad  plight  as  regards  arms  and  accoutrements  (owing 
principally  to  the  so-often  unkind  interference  of  the  United  States'  gov- 
eriiinenial  forces),  they  really  did  manage  to  capture  and  hold  om  hun- 
W  well  armed  and  equipped  and  mounted  Knglish  lancers.  This  tri- 
i;in|ih  of  the  insurgents,  however,  so  pricked  up  the  indignation  and 
nuused  the  wrath  of  the  Imn  of  St.  George,  that  he  sprang  witU  ireful 
iH'unds  all  suddenly  upon  the  necks  of  his  heroic  disturbers,  to  their  utter 
iMJioinfiture.  Some  were  d*  atroyed,  some  taken,  and  a  great  many  put 
!ii  lli;.'lit.  General  John  J.  Parker,  formerly  of  Utica,  New- York,  was 
'Hie  (if  the  eajitives  ;  he,  together  with  a  nuinber  of  "  privates"  lately  ac- 
kiwHiedying  his  authority,  was  withoiit  delay  placed  at  the  criminals' 
'jar, there  all  imdergoing  alike  the  trial  for  their  lives;  no  distinction 
fur  i.ftiecrs  was  at  this  time  made,  either  in  the  flattering  way  of  extra 
iral  or  extra  punishment.  Owing  to  the  intercession  of  several  highly 
ri's|)('cialile  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  government  in 
Wialf  of  some  of  these  individuals,  they  were  kindly  allowed  to  retain 
ilieir  forfeited  heads,  and  were  only  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  to 
lloiaiiy  Hay. 

This  bootless  business  now  approaches  rapidly  its  conclusion.  Papi- 
,ii>au,  Viger,  0'Calla;rhan,  and  others,  in  the  Lower  Provincre,  where  the  in- 
surrection was  of  a  more  respectable  character,  had  been  taken  and  ban- 
ished to  I'Vance,  or  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned — so  that  all  was  in  that 
rp?ion  settled  and  qidet.  In  tln^  Upper  Province,  however,  one  more  out- 
break—a final  and  l)li>ody  flare-up — was  yet  lo  take  place,  ^fessrs.  The). 
ler  .iiid  Dodge  had  escaped,  almost  miraculously,  from  the  impregnable 
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British  castlo  at  Quebec,  in  which  they  were  iinprisonefl.  Tiiey  itrrived 
in  the  moiilh  of  October,  at  Uoston  ;  but  {.iissiiiij  hastily  theiicu  tlity  set 
their  faces  towards  New- York,  as  a  less  "cali-ulaling"  and  innn;  cxciiahle 
and  proper  nciijhliourhood  for  the  commencement  of  tiieir  0|)(,'r,iiiiiii3, 
They  were  at  the  latter  phice  joined  by  tiic  notable  Mr.  M'Kciizu.,  iin,,j 
lately  liberated  from  an  incarceration  at  Uoclicstcr  for  hispoliijcul  mis- 
demeanours, and  they  together  procuring  the  old  Richmond  Hdi  TluMtre 
building,  commenced  illumining  the  nopidace  who  could  be  drawn  in  as- 
sociation there  for  a  few  nisrbts,  as  to  the  remarl<al)le  and  peculiar  am] 
unwarrantabl.  slate  of  things  in  Canada.  Somehow,  even  in  tlu;  ■•  t>m\ 
metropolis"  of  America,  they  failed  to  excite  a  popular  f(!elin<j— aiul  so 
passed  farlhev  iiorlh.  In  Albany,  and  in  Troy  the  subject  attrarii'd  mure 
attention;  aif^o  in  Utica,  Syr;!cuse,  and  Salina.  In  the  bi'ginniii(;  of  X,). 
vember,  lliercfore,  the  patriots  again  rallied,  for  a  grand  anil  liiiishiim 
stroke — a  farewell  demonstration,  " 

ll  seems  they  had  idn-  ujy  been  secretly  formed  into  clubs,  cidlcil  Hun- 
ters' Lodges,  along  the  American  line  ;  and  they  now  in  concert  riMiiviJ 
upon  Prescolt,  Upper  Canada,  not  far  from  Ogdensburgh,  as  a  [jmpcr  plue 
of  union  for  tiieir  forces.  On  iht!  lOih  of  the  month,  two  schoomrs  were 
freighted  \Mlh  arms  and  men  at  Oswego,  and  dispatched  for  S.ickiUs' 
Harbour;  at  the  laUer  pl.tce  two  hundred  and  (ifly  patriots  went  on  hi);:rj 
the  lake  steamer  United  Slates,  boimd  thence  for  Oydenslinrgli ;  an  I,  on 
getting  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  Captain  \'an  Cleve  was  imhici'l,  by 
a  falst!  representation  of  some  of  the  chief  "  patriot.^*,"'  to  take  in  tmv  ihe 
aforesaid  schooners,  which  were  there  lying  at  anchor.  No  sooner  liij 
they  been  lashed  alongside,  than  'I  became  apparent  they  were  illlci!  wuii 
men  and  munitions  of  war,  instead  of  merchandize  as  staled,  and  ihc  ('i|). 
tain  refustul  to  convoy  them  to  Ogdensburgh.  'I'heir  faslenings  wore  iiil 
loose,  and  the  stermer  jiut  out  her  fires  and  lay  by  for  the  night.  Af;ei 
much  shuining  and  irregular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  warlike  srhoo- 
ners,  one  of  them  being  stranded  and  fouglit  for  i)y  adverse  [)arii('s,  smne 
two  hnndred  men  were  landed  near  Prescott,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
occupy  a  strong  position  known  as  Windmill  Point,  about  a  iiiilc  I'tirlicr 
down  the  river.  On  the  arrival  of  ('a|)lain  Van  (,'ieve's  steamboat  atO,'. 
densbiirgh  the  next  morning,  she  was  taken  possession  of,  first  l-y  thna- 
Burgcnts  for  their  o'.vi\  purposes,  and  suliseiiuently  by  the  innrshal  ;ii:i! 
military  ollicers  of  the  American  government  for  an  infrinjiement  upoa 
the  riglils  of  the  Uritish  ami  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  notorious  Uill  .lohnson,  now  become  "tht;  hero  of  the  lakes,"  was, 
with  his  boats,  had  in  immediate  requisition  ;  he  crossed  the  riv<  i  bti'kaiid 
forth  a  number  of  times,  \v  iih  volunteers  for  the  new  service,  and  was  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  idlers  on  tl.e  .\merican  shore  with  consiilerahle  sac- 
pss,  wiien  <J(»lonel  Worth,  ^^  iih  u  body  of  tr<«tj)s,  pkd  a  sto.^  to  Uirdicr  ;iro- 
ceedings  of  that  sort.  Karly  on  the  nionmig  ■.m"  the  ItUh.  two  llriii*' 
Steamers  arrived  at  Prescolt  with  a  reinfon-enit'Mt  of  men  for  I'ort  Wti- 
linglon,  as  widl  as  a  supply  of  cannon  and  bombs,  with  wliicli  they  ctiii- 
menccd  an  attack  upon  the  patriot  camp.  It  is  said  the  a««ail:iiit:^  wct' 
on  this  occasion  repulse<t,  with  the  loss  oi"  a  hui.«!ied  men.  On  the  14lli, 
they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  patriots,  for  pf  r»ii*sion  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  was  grantckl ;  subsequently,  it  is  ;)lst)  sai ),  a  like  request  wh  re- 
fused the  p.itriois  by  the  P.ritish,  aiiil  the  bearer  of  the  "rebel"  llijjslwl 
down. 

On  the  15th,  an  additional  foi.-e  of  loy.ihsts  arriving  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, they  weri;  able  completi  ly  to  surround  the  ni>'ii  at  the  W'indmi.l, 
when,  after  a  hard  day's  battle,  the  .immuniiion  of  the  patriots  failins,',lliiy 
were  c<mi()ellcd  to  surrender.  On  this  day,  aci-ording  to  the  account.  (>! 
Dr.  Tli'dler  (who  was  there,  agai'i  eriibarkc<)  in  search  of  aiory,  Un'^ii 
one  would  suppose  his  ardour  mwH  have  been  a  iritle  chilled  by  ila  «i 
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ircmr'v  near  iuul  i.ncomfortabio  pro.speet  of  h  hallcr  swiii;,'iiiK  for  his 
iit'ck).  tlnrli  ■'<ix.  patriots  \vere  .billed,  two  eseaped,  and  ninety  were  made 
prisoners.  Of  the  British,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  tweiily  olTicers 
ftll,  including  Captain  Drummond.  Tlie  patriots  were  commanded  by 
uiip  Van  Sclionliz,  a  brave  but  unfortunate  I'olander,  who  had  fought  for 
llie  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  witnessed  her  explrin<j  }iy:onies  at  ill- 
filcd  Warsaw.  When  driven  to  desperation,  lie  opposed  the  olFering  to 
Ihe  enemy  the  flag  of  truce,  and  besought  his  men  to  rush  forth  with  him 
and  die  in  the  contest ;  but  five  days' fatigue  had  broken  their  courage, 
3nd  made  them  indifferent  lo  their  fate.  They  yielded,  and  their  brave 
li!adt;r  was  hung;  thus  perishing  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years. 
Twenty-three  of  the  more  prominent  offenders  were  sent  lo  England,  and 
frimi  iliere,  alter  trial,  were  tran.sported  to  Van  Dieman's  land.  The  re- 
jiaiiider  of  Ihc  captives,  aft(tr  a  trial  and  imprisonment  in  Canada,  were 
released. 

Tlius  was  this  wild  "rebeHioii'*  finally  crushed.  On  all  points  it  had 
failed,  signally  failed  ;  though  perhaps,  in  the  first  instaiiee,  its  failure  was 
owiiif;  .iliogelher  to  a  want  of  Ihat  energy  and  ability  wliieh  might,  under 
the  ciri'UiiKstanees,  have  been  reasonably  (Xpeeted  from  its  original  mov- 
ers. The  result  of  all  the  bloodshed  and  turmoil,  however,  almost  as  a 
mutter  of  course,  has  since  been  an  ellVctive  and  beallhrul  reorganization 
of  llie  (Canadian  govi^rnment.  IMost  of  the  abuses  «huh  we  •  wnh  reason 
comiilaiiied  of  by  the  French  h.ive  b<'en  <ibaled,  and  the  Rnusli  aullmnty 
inbuili  provinei's  much  strengthened  ;  or,  i)erhaps,  a.s  we  are  rather  war- 
ranted III  saying,  firmly  estHblished. 

The  queen's  government  has,  within  a  short  lime  past,  exercised  f X- 
itcnie  lil)erality  towards  the  American  prisoners  condiiiiiied  to  New-Hol- 
land for  p,u tieiiiatioii  in  Ibis  most  uiiv  ise  attempt  to  revolnli(uiize  the 
Caiiadas.  The  great  majority,  if  not  hU,  of  iIk;  e,/;)viets,  have  been  par- 
doned and  returned  to  their  hoines.  The  Frencl  gentlemen  of  the  lower 
proviei!  who  were  apprehended  for  being  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter, have  also  been  reealleil  from  liaiiislinit'iit,  and  had  their  confiscated 
e-'.au's  and  rank  iii  society  restore,!  u)  lliem.  iM.  Pajiineau,  upon  his  re- 
call fnnn  the  i>!,iiiil  of  Uarbadoes,  w;i,-,  paid  aeoiisiderable  anidnn'  of  money, 
111  l,>|Uklaiioii  of  a  i-iain,  'f  his  of  some  ye.irs'  standing,  agalll^t  the  gov- 
cniiiieiu  ol  Lower  (^anada,  as  speaker  of  the  Assemljly.  , 

111  tins  year  were  :.'.  ;^  ..^'.h  disp;)sed  of,  the  cases  of  ihe  brothers  R.  and 
11.  White,  indited  in  1833  for  setting  on  fire  the  United  Stiiios'  treasury 
bialdiiii;s-  The  lirst-menlioned  person  was  arquitt'  d — the  other  sentenced 
toli.inl  labour  for  a  term  of  ten  years  in  the  Uistnet  penitentiary. 

.\itoiit  the  same  time  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  (..'ourl  of  the 
United  Stales,  a  snil  commenced  by  the  heirs  of  ihe  late  ,'^tepheii  (iirard, 
af  I'hila.lelphia,  ••emus  his  trustees  niid  executors.  The  complainants  as- 
jerlni,  i.nl  vMih  soimthmg  of  plausibility,  a  misapplication  and  was'e  of 
tile  liiiuls  of  the  illustrious  testator ;  but,  after  a  very  [»atieiit  hearing  of 
loiigiliy  arguments  pro  and  top,  their  honours  concluded  U|)oii  the  exer- 
cise of  no  particular  inlerfe'.iiice. 

The  judge's  of  ihc  S«.>ri  liie  <\mrt  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Van  Huren,  were 
s«  fvHi  ws  .  i'hi'j'  Juntt.  t,  R-Kiger  H.  Tan'-y,  of  Maryl.nui ;  Associnie  Jus- 
.'.(-r-,  '-iseph  Story,  of  IH«es*chus.  Its;  Smith  Thompson,  of  New-York; 
John  M'Lean.  of"  Ohio  ;  Henry  Ualdwin,  of  riuiisylvania  ;  James  M 
Wayne,  of  Georgia,  P^dip  P  Ilar}H)ur,  of  Viiginu  ;  John  Catron  of 
TeniR'ssee  ;  John  M'iviww'y,  of  Alahartsia. 

Faiii  would  we  no*  pitss  in  sikrKv  to  amMher  page;  but  justice  de- 
mands Vic  record  of  an  event  whirh  «*as  allowed  to  lake  place  near  the 
Beat  «:,  sjnvernnu  III  of  Jus  "eiiU^lened"  1*ik!,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  i  derated  in  a  s.  icieiy  of  New-Zealaonders.  We  allude  to  the  death 
of  Joiia'liaii  CiUey ;  aini  verily  the  dog-«aar  must  have  ragtd,  from  the 
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opRning  sotjiic  of  tlie  tra<,Mn  art,  to  ii;c  hour  when  its  principul  perpe- 
trators were  ducided  still  (it  to  hold  steals  ui  the  ualioii.'vl  cdinnii.  'hoc 
ciirred  as  follows  :  The  uiifortiiiiitc  CiUey  (a  newly  electcl  mcmlvr 
from  iMaiiic),  soon  after  assuiiiin^j  iiis  scat,  look  occasion  in  a  sikciIi  oI 
some  length  and  spirit,  to  rellect  with  great  severity  upon  the  rlmriictcr 
of  many  of  his  associates  who  were  politic-ally  oppost d  to  him.  James 
Watson  Wehb.  of  New-Vork,  feelini?  |)arln:iilarl>  aj;n:rit;ved,  lock  ujiiiii 
himself  tlie  task  of  callniif  the  olVendcr  to  aceoinit.  The  lion.  Air.  W. 
J.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  consented  to  act  as  hearer  of  .Mr.  Weiib's  let! 
ter;  hut  even  this  was  not  suflicieni  to  indui;e  Mr.  ('illey  to  accpi  of  ihe 
note  from  Mr.  Wel)i).  Indignant  the>-oat,  Mr.  Graveii  aasumed  Id  i)u  very 
much  ollended  himself,  and  demanded  of  Mr.  Cilley  wheliier  Ac,  Mr. 
Graves,  was  not  a  genllemaii  1  The  memher  frou)  Maine  iiislaiuiv  re- 
plied  tliat  he  had  always  considered  him  tucIi,  and  should  still  so  con- 
eider  him — hut  that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  he  should  have  anydh. 
pute  wiih  Mr.  Wehb.  Mr.  (iraves  said  he  thought  diflerciitly — and  per- 
emi)torily  required  Mr.  Cilley  to  accept  a  challenge  from  either  Mr. 
Wehb  or  himself — or,  to  retract  what  he  had  said  in  debate.  Mr.  Cilky 
very  naturally  refused,  at  first,  to  do  anylliinsr  of  the  kind  ;  but  lie  was 
at  length  weak  enough  to  at^cept  of  a  <:hallenge  from  Graves.  'I'lie  diel 
was  ftuiglil  Willi  rides,  at  eighty  paces,  the  minulitc  btniig  arriiiitj^d  by 
Hoii.  Ileiir}'  A.  Wise,  and  (ieorge  W.  Jones.  Two  shots  were  exchaiigoi] 
without  effect,  when  Mr.  Wise  (second  to  Mr.  Graves),  aniioniiccd  ilm 
he  should  jiropose  to  "sliorten  tin  distance"  if  no  one  was  killed  ur 
ni.'iimcil  by  ilie  iicvt  exchange.  He  ;ilso  "announced"  to  the  [)arti(s, that 
a  select  lew,  for  whose  honour  he  could  vouch,  stood  at  a  distance  takiii;;a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  .?/i'','— but  that,  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  rults 
of  etiquette  acknowledgcil  among  duellists,  if  the  principals  m  this  gtii- 
tlemanly  allair  desired  it,  he  woul,!  go  and  drive  the  intruders  ol)'.  .No 
obeclion  being  made,  the  third  slu>ts  were  exchanged — and  .Mr.  Cilley  I'ell 
dead.  JJut,  though  these  v-'vcnts,  so  disgraceful  to  all  concerned,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  uniHini>hed  at  the  seat  of  governinetit,  it  was  far  otherwise 
iliniuglioiil  tile  country.  A  storm  of  indignation  was  poured  upon  llie 
he.ids  of  the  oihiulers  from  the  great  mass  of  the  comminiiiy. 

Death  svvept  away  this  year — l)y  exi)losion  on  board  the  stt-ain  packet 
Pyl;iski,  of  Charleston,  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons;  by  explosion  on 
board  the  Mississippi  steamer  .Moselle,  near  the  wharf  at  Oinciniiatii,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ;  by  fire,  on  board  the  lake  steamer  W  asliiiigloii,iitat 
Buffalo,  fifty  more.  In  A|)ril,  at  Daliiniore,  Hon.  Isaac  M'lviin,  of  .Mary- 
land; at  th(!  same  place,  (Japtain  J.  L.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.;  same  place, 
Hon.  T.  J.  (barter,  of  Maine.  In  New-York,  x.  90,  Lorenzo  Uapoiitc,  the 
"friend  of  Mozart."'  In  Boston,  .Natfianiel  Bowditch,  L.  I,.  1).  At  Plaits- 
bnrgh,  New-Vork,  -k  80,  Major-general  .Mooers.  In  Nevv-Hainpsiiire, 
Judge  Wii<gat(?,  m  !)9.  in  Alabama,  Hon.  J.  Lawler.  I:i  Kciitiicky,  Cap- 
tain (ialliif,  a  pioneer — the  "coinpani(m  of  lioone."'  Iii  'I'exas,  Ijv  sui- 
cide, ('olonel  Grayson.  At  Siiig-Smg,  .\ew-Vork.  Commodore  Ocigh- 
ton,  II.  S.  N.  At  Hudson,  New- York,  Captain  Colhii,  .«  'M,  of  Nan- 
tucket. At  iluntsville,  A.labama,  Colonel  Lindsay,  U.  S.  A.  .M.Si.  Luiiis, 
Missouri,  (ieiieral  William  H.  Ashley;  saiiu!  |)lace,  by  murder,  Jiidije 
Dougherty.  At  I'hiladeijihia.  (lommodore  Uodgers,  senior  officer  L'.  S.  N. 
In  New- York,  Commodore  Woolscy  ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  late  war 
he  induced  a  Uritish  party  by  siiatagem  to  go  up  an  American  creek,  fur- 
agiiin; — and  then  suddenly  rushed  upon  lliem  with  a  small  body  of  ntle- 
men,  crying  fiercely  "Charge  !  charge!" — whereupon  the  Unions  threw 
down  their  arms  and  yielded  at  discretion,  Woolsey  marching  u[)  to  tlieir 
chief  (whom  he  had  seen  before)  wiili  "Why,  .Major  Popliain,  what  nii 
pirili  brimght  you  here!"  and  he  replying,  "Well,  \\  Oolsey,  tins  is  tlio 
►iist  lime  I  ever  heard  of  a  rifle  corps  charging  I"    la  New-Orleans,  .Vict 
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(inikrMilnp,  v.  fiO,IeavingSOOO,OOOtol)rnovolentinstitiitionf!.     In  Charlos- 

iriii,  Smilli-('ar(dina,  IM.  Kolme,  leaving  iS7,3(),000  in  chariiable  beqiiostg. 

.'iiilio  Arkansas  luiuse  of  representatives,  Miijor  Anthony,  a  ine-iiber,  being 

killi'd  by  Colmiti  Wilson,  the  speaker — for  an  iniplied  nisnlt.     On  |)iissage 

frimi  llavi-.na  to  Pliihidelpliia,  M.  Maelzel,  inventor  of  the  an    maloii  eiiess- 

pLiyiT.    lu  I'erii,  .).  15.  Thornton,  Aniencan  char^o  d'niraires.     On  the 

ishiid  of  (-uha,  Dr.  Antomarelii  the  favourite  and  last  pliysieian  of  Napo- 

lii.ii.    li!  Paris,  ITthMiiy, al  tiioatfeof  HI,  V .  'raileyr.iiid, "the  consummate 

diplornalist,  but  recusant  bishop,  married  jiriesi.and  renei^'ade  catholic; 

the  pope,  however,  by  intercession  of  King  IMn.     pe,  consented  to  receive 

hmiiiai'k  imo  the  arms  of  the  chnreli,  and  allow td  the  administration  of 

fxiremu  iiiiclion.     In  London,  .lohn  Re^ve,  an  actor;    l-ieiitent  colonel 

liilfdiir,  8Jd  regiment;  Philip  Molyncaux,  Lord  .Sei'ton  ,  ."^ir  (ierard  Noel 

Noel,  M.  P.    -^t  Mad(  ira,  Arthur  Harin;.',  son  of  Lord  Ashhnrton.     At 

tape  Coast,  Africa,  .Mrs.  Georj.re  M'Lean,  better  known  as  "L.  K.  L.," 

ihe  poetess.      In  Paris.  Marslial  Count  Lobau,  .v.  (!■<,  an  ollieer  of  Napo- 

Itcn,  taken  !iy  the  I?riHsli  at  Waterloo.     In  Koine,  "the  sacred  city,"  at 

llic aije  of  G^,  Ins  holiness,  Annibal  dclla  Oeiigi,  Pope  Leo  \II. ;  he  was 

elevated  (o  ttie  pafial  chair  in  1--'.'!,  on  the  death  of  Pius  Vll.,  and  now 

ii.:ii]c  way  for  (.'asliglunie,  Pius  VI 11. 

A  P.  lf-3r/.— t'lose  upon  the  licels  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  eamo  the 
vrxeii  Norili-Kasteni  Honndary  question,  in  tins  was  involved  not  merely 
the  cwiiorship  of  seven  tnillions  of  acres  of  liuid,  or  a  tract  about  twice 
llie  size  of  tile  lale  of  Connecticut — but  wh;il  w  s  deemed  of  nuich  more 
lirnnen!  by  (ireat  ISritain,  the  rijiht  of  a  direct  way  across  from  the  jirov- 
iiK'edf  Nfw-llriinswick,  either  by  or  south  of  the  St.  .lohns  river,  to  Qne- 
itcoii  the  St.  Lavvr<'nee. 
As  early  as  the  bejrinning  of  lfi37,  the  lejjislatnre  of  the  state  of  Maine 
iVH',1,  iiiiaiiimously,  the  following  ujiionjr  other  residiiiions  bearing 
ir 'i!i;ly  upon  the  subject ; — 

"Resoln.il,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  and  requested  to  call  on  the 
fribitieiil  of  the  Lniled  .States  to  cause  the  Norih-Kastern  Ijouiuiary  of 
iii;s  state  to  be  explored  and  surveyed,  uiid  monuiiieiUt;  erected,  itccord- 
iiiljtDtlie  treaty  of  1763. 
"Raoli-ed,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  inslrur.icil,  and  our  repre- 
sfnialives  rcqiu'slcd,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  u  speedy  ailjustmeul  of  the 
cuiiiroversy." 

As  a  preparatory  step  towards  forcing  a  settlement  of  tin;  matter,  llio 
5:.i;e  of  .Maine  antiiorized  an  agent,  .Mr.  K.  S.  (Jreeley,  to  take  the  census 
cl'ilie  Madawaska  district  as  a  part  of  the  stale  of  M;iin!:;  the  town  of 
MaJawaska  being  included  in  the  disputed  territory,  the  Hntish  aulhorities 
liiJIiiiii  arrested,  and  sent  to  Woodstock,  Ne\v-lJri;iisw  ick,  for  trial,  on  a 
cliiirgc  of  interference  with  the  aifairs  of  a  foreign  dominion.  He  was 
fere  examined  by  justices,  and  ordered  into  custody  of  the  sherirt';  that 
^  oftieer  refusing  to  hold  him,  however,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon  man- 
iffsimf,'  a  very  decided  disposition  to  repeat  the  offence  for  which  he  had 
-an taken,  Mr.  tJreeley  was  again  ap))i.diended,  and  seiu  to  Fredericktou 
I  !ur  confiiieineiit  until  his  case  could  be  submitted  to  ,Sir  John  Marvey. 
Tim  oft'icer,  upon  consideratior,  caused  Mr.  (h-  eley  to  be  olVered  hisdis- 
ckrje  from  durance,  provided  ;ie  would  ^'gree  to  go  and  offend  no  more. 
Buiij;  lilled  with  patriotism,  the  citizen  of  .Maine  refused  to  do  so,  and 
ns  therefore  remanded  to  prison,  from  whence  he  did  not  make  his 
tjress  for  nearly  three  months — bring  committed  •23d  May,  and  released 
|'--ili  Auaust— and  then  only  on  the  interces»ioa  of  Mr.  .Stevens';!!.  Ainer- 
|ifm  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

lii  the  uiterini,  Mr.  Evans,  United  States'  senator  from  "Maine,  having 
jiiMveil  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  S'.'0,000  were  ajipropriated, 
I'll  defray  the  expenses  of  a  commission  to  make  a  survey  and  run  the 
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boundary  linn— from  lh(!  mount  at  llic  hrad  of  the  ScIioo.Ik'  totho  i:,,r[|i 
west  an^le  of  Nov.i  Scotia— tlie  IWilihli  (MinmissioiuM's  li.iviny  i-,.,j^,,,j 
to  go  tint'  north,  aivor'linjr  to  ihe  ircnty,  any  f,irlh(  r  ili;in  .M,ir»'lli!i. 

VVhiUi  the  (Mst!  stood  lliiis,  about  tho  ln'rrjnninij;  of  (Jciobcr,  (iovomor 
K«Mit  addressed  a  lellcrlo  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  NewUruiiswick,  wuh  id,, 
infornKilion  that  lie  had  just  xiiiiied  a  body  of  twelve  men  ;ih  coiiimu. 
sioneis  '.)f  Maint!  to  cxjilor  iiu  ditiputed  lerriiory,  for  ;,'ei)li)ir||,,i  .^^.^ 
other  puriioses,  in  aecordaiH  viih  a  resolution  of  the  siati;  ii'l'islniii.v 
'•cciiiirMijf  iliii  (same  to  he  doi  ■.  (Jovernor  Harvey  replied,  ui  elPeei  iii",'^ 
lie  eould  se(!  no  Rreat  utility  in  the  measure,  particulariy  at  that  'ijim,' 
pendiiiif  the  action  of  Congress;  nevertheless,  ho  M.ould  ofTer  no  iiiuicili.' 
iiient  lo  ilieir  proeeediiijiM,  po  lonjf  as  they  confined  their  oliservaiiuns 
strieily  to  the  di  hatahle  territory. 

The  next  llourisli  of  trumpets  originated  with  Governor  Fairfiifld  the 
newly-elecli'd  sui'eessor  of  Kdwarii  Kent,  in  the  gutitrnntoniil  chair  u( 
Maine.  IJi^fiiily  jud^'iii;,'  that  hi;  e(>iiM  not  belter  oldige  his  (aiii-iiiticnis 
than  by  eliiimiif,'  in  with  their  views  reliiive  to  the  Nuw-Iiriiiiswick  ciri- 
Irovcrsy,  lie  adiliessed,  on  tlie',';id  of  .laiiuary,  183'), a  confidt  niial  mi'ssure 
to  tin;  leyisiature  of  his  slate,  reeonimendiny;  the  passajje  of  a  riMiluiion 
einpoweriii},'  the  Maine  laiid-ayent  to  proceed  lo  llit;  Aroostook  incr,  wnl: 
u  siillii  ieiil  force  to  dis[)erse  certain  ire<pas!-erH,  who,  ii  was  said,  \  ere 
from  the  adjoining  Brilisli  province,  and  at  thai  time  exten^ivtlj  (.'in;;(0|.j 
in  cnttintr  limber  on  tiie  lands  tl.iiiiK.'d  by  the  slate  o(  Maine.  Accurl- 
iiigly,  on  liie  d.iy  followiiiif  the  recuptiun  of  this  message,  ihe  aiimxij 
resululiun  passed  hoih  Iiousch  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  lairl-agent  he  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  rfMiuircn 
to  employ  forthwith  snlTicieiit  lorcc  to  arrest,  detain,  and  iin(ii'i«i)ii  ;i,i|i:- 
ssous  found  tresp:issing  on  th»'  territory  of  this  .State,  as  bounded  ami  f-si, ; 
llshed  by  the  treaty  of  17-<"),  and  that  liie  land  agent  be  and  is  Inn  y 
emjiowered  to  disjiose  of  all  the  teams,  luiiil)er  and  other  iiialciuis  1:1 
the  hands  and  possession  of  said  trespassers,  in  suidi  way  and  m:siii,irai 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  ex|>edieiil  at  the  lime,  by  destroy  ini;  ihL's:iini; 
or  otlierwise.  And  thai  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  lii-rt'liyis 
appropriated  for  the  [lurjiose  of  carrying  this  resolve  iiilo  eKni,  und  I'liai 
the  governor,  w  ith  the  advice  of  the  council,  l>e  and  ;s  herel'v  aiiiliorizrl 
to  draw  his  warrant  from  time  to  time,  for  such  sum;)  as  may  l;e requird 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

"  ArpRovKD ; 

"  Januanj  Q-i,  IS3D.  JOHN   KAIUriKLD.' 

Thus  authorized  to  act,  the  Hon.  Mr  Melntirc,  land-agent,  nccompa' 
nled  by  tiie  slierdf  of  Penobscol  county,  snd  a  force  of  one  liiiiidred  ;i::J 
fifiy  men,  which  i\  as  deemed  sulficieiit  for  any  probable  emergency. inaie 
their  pn.'paralions  and  departed.  On  the  liitli  of  Febrhary  tliiseiroa 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  'he  Lilile  .Madawaska,  Mr.  Mclntire  and  i^e 
other  leaders  of  the  [)arly  [nissing  along  a  short  distance  further,  and  p;i'- 
ting  up  for  the  night  at  a  house  about  three  miles  within  the  ackiiDwIedji'J  | 
American  border.  Here,  about  midnight,  ihey  were  seized  t)y  acDiisiJ'''- 
able  body  of  armed  men,  and  conveyed  across  the  line  ;  and  the  nexlday  j 
sent,  strongly  guarded,  to  Frederickion,  N'ew-Bru;iswiek,  and  there 
prisoned.  'I'he  next  steps  taken,  were  by  a  portion  of  the  pi'Dfil'.' of  j 
Maine,  unauthorized,  who  in  retaliation  for  the  abducting  of  th"ir  k'.'- 
agent,  seized  upon  the  IJriiish  warden  of  the  disputed  terriiory,  *lr. 
McLaughlin  ;  and  also  br.ike.  into  her  msjeytv's  arsenal  at  Woodslo,:-. 
and  abstracted  therefrom  a  c^uaiitily  of  arms,  military  stores,  &c. 

This  matter  was  duly  set  lorlli  in  a  proclamation,  on  the  13ili  of  Fcbra 
ary,  by  "Sir  John  Harvey,  K.  C.  '3.  and  K.  C.  H.,"  who  by  the  saiiif] 
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;lioodi<'  to  the  iMrth 

ihiiii  Mill"'  lli'l. , 
f  OtiobiT,  lioveniOT 
Uninswick,  wiiti  the 
I'lvi'  nu'ii  lis  coiimns- 
',  for  ;,'CH>li)iiii',il  Lii;d 
llu!  si  ill'-'  It't^it^LiUiro 
rrplik'ili  111  I'HtTt,  thii 
iCdUtrly  ill  lti;il  time, 
iiiuld  I'fTcr  no  imiieili- 
led  UiiJir  obsurvalioiis 

ovcrnor  Fiiirfu'lil,  the 
guV)erimloriiil  cimir  u( 
il)lii;e  liis  ROiislilmnils 

NuwUruuswick  cu:i- 
a  coi\ri(lnili'.il  in''''-'':i':« 
)a88;ij,'ii  of  II  rrMiluiiiiii 
ti  Aroostook  lu'cr,  Willi 
ivlio,  il  was  sanl,  \  ere 
iM"  ^•xl<'ll^ivtly  (Mi^;;i;ji'il 
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inessHBe,  llie  aiiuexeJ 
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agiMil  be  anil  is  ln'iiby 
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,ucli  way  iiii'l  in:nimras 
,  by  deslroviiil!  tlies;iiiie 
'(li)lhirs  be'aiul  lnTebyis 
,)lvr  inlo  I'lli'i'i.  :iii''  "'•" 
■iiui  is  ht-ri;liv  auihonzfl 
ininM  as  may  bu  reqmrtd 

JOHN  FAnU-IELl).' 

,ro,  liind-ngcnt,  nccnnip 
urceof  one  liiiiulreJ  '.ci 
robable  cniersjenn'.nia-e 

of  Febri.ary  tlase  iwJ 
ka,  Mr.  Melnlire  aivl  -« 
(lisfaucc  further,  ami  pit; 

wilhiii  Ihe  aeknuwledp. 
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be  line;  and  the  nest  a  , 
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jnc>;n-  nt  or.lrred  outllio  Ijt  and  Qd  hal'alions  of  tlm  rnililii  oriliccoiinty 
111  (.r'fion,  lor  Iho  |)ur)0.s('s  of  ripellii,^  foreign  invasion  am;  prevcutiiij; 
tliei..'-t!al  assnniption  of  arms  by  her  majesty's  subjects.  On  the  J.'itli, 
Uovf  iiiiir  I'ainielfl  sent  iiis  niessajje  to  tlic  legislature,  complaining  of  the 
ciiptnrr  t)f  Ilis  land-agent  as  a  "  most  extraordinary  an<l  omrayeons  pro- 
aT(liii(,',"  wliieli  demanded  instant  attention,  lie  also  amionneed  that  lie 
|i;ul  (lesi)atct.ed  a  spee.ial  ni'  -<i'nj.'er  to  Nuw-Hriinswick.  for  the  |)nrpose 


of  iisccrlaining  whether  tl 
\n\  lliis  "kidiiaptiiii!?" 

the  reply  of  lh< 
MaiiKMiIicii  bis  requi-i^ 
t,„t  linn,     lie  staled  to 
ihciirovinee,  upon  an  r: 
olTeiice  committed,  or  eoi 


vineial  government  conntenunccd  ia  aiiyr 

■''•      citizens. 

wlJrunswiek  to  the  executive  of 
•aseof  Mr.  Mcliilire,  was  courteous 
lirfield,  that  the  atlorney-iijenerul  of 
>f  the  atTair,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
,ii|)i;i((  .,  was  rather  a^'ainsi  the  law  of  nations 
Uiaii  iiganisl  the  laws  of  New-Brunswick;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter 
to  he  decided  upon  by  the  government  of  (Jreat  Hritain,  lo  which  the 
oj'e  would  be  referred  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Mclniire  was 
all 'vrd  Ins  liber' V  '^n  parole  that  he  would  a|)p.'ar  lo  answer,  in  New- 
I'liiiiswick,  whene%'er  called  upon  lo  do  so. 

l|MPii  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Governor  Fairfield  ordiTcd immediately 
ihe  release  of  Mr.  McLanphlin,  the  warden  of  the  province,  also  upon 
pariili'td  surrender  himself  to  tlie  authorities  of  Miinc,  whenever  rcipiired 
sotii  do.  Then  followed  a  protest  from  tiic  si  licitorgeneral  of  Ncw- 
Kriiiiswiok,  liy  order,  expressinif  jjreat  surprise  a',  the  KciiDn  of  a  Icpislaluro 
mHiiiriziiiij  tlie  oc(!upalion,  by  an  armed  force,  of  a  ii  rriiory  whiidiitwas 
wellimilerstood  was  by  treaty  to  riunain  a  neutral  u'roinul  until  the  gen- 
tr.il  ijiivcr.mients  should  definitely  arraii^je  the  dilliculties.  It  was  also 
siaud  tli.it  Sir  John  Harvey  had  been  ex|)re.ssly  ordeved  by  his  sovereign 
'.'jhdlil  tlie  disputed  territory  inviolate,  nnd  he  should  do  xo. 

That  is  to  say,  by  sending  a  foriind  itilc  body  of  his  remilars  to  the 
sMiie  of  contention.  Governor  Marvcy  meant  to  force  all  ollier.s  off  the 
preiiiiscs.  Upon  this,  the  gover'ior  of  Maine  immediatidy  addr(^ssed  an 
cpisile  lo  his  excellencv,  the  governor  of  .Massachusftis,  whose  slate  had 
aisiiMii  interest  in  the  lands  in  debate,  requesting  tti(!  views  of  tlie  execu- 
tive'ni\  the  ciiiUroversy,  and  (leiT/aiuling  ihccoiint'.'naixc  ami  co-operation 
ofihiil  ancient  and  honourable  coni'iionwealth.  (iov(  rnor  Kverelt  replied 
by  ;iiklressin;i  a  commiinicalion  to  Ins  own  state  legislaUii-e,  enc|o*..ng  the 
(iotiinieiits  ol  (lovernor  Fairfield  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  the  sjieedy 
p3ss:i;,'e  by  that  body,  of  a  series  of  resolutions  deiuincialory  of  the 
coiirse  of  ihe  province  of  New-l)runswick,  and  declaralory  of  ttieir  fixed 
dHeriiiination  to  support  the  state  of  Maine  in  any  exijicncy  which  might 
arise. 

Thus  sustained,  the  peojjle  of  the  extreme  east  set  about  their  bellige- 
rent prrparations  with  great  s[)uit,  drafting  militia,  organizing  vohmteeis, 
3mlpiircliasing  muiutions.  In  the  heat  of  these  proceedings,  however,  news 
reiiclied  them  of  the  arrival  hard  by,  of  a  very  extensive  consignment  of 
irii:i|)s  lor  Governor  Harvey,  which  had  been  early  i';spalched  him  from 
Hi'.lii'ax,  t\>rk,  and  elsewhere.  In  view  of  this  activity  on  ihi-  part  of  the 
Kiiglish  administration.  Congress  deemed  it  high  time  to  begin  also  and 
lioii  little  something.  The  lidlowing  act,  therefore,  was  the  next  step  to- 
wimls  a  concentration  of  ihe  diiiiculty  : 

hy  ACT  giving  lo  the  president  of  the  UnVed  Stales  additional  powers  for 
ihedffenri  of  the  Untied  Stales,  in  certain  caes,  uifainsl  invasiu7i  and  for 
'>ikr  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Sialcs  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  president  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  lo  resist  any  altein,)t  oi' 
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the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  enforce,  by  arms,  her  claims  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  state  of  Maine  which  is  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  em- 
ploy the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  such  portions 
of  the  militia  as  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  call  into  service. 

Seo.  2. — And  bts  it  further  enacted.  That  the  militia  when  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  msni-rections,  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  act 
now  in  force  for  those  purposes,"  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  president 
of  th';  United  States  the  public  interest  requires  it,  be  compelled  to  serve 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  after  the  arrival  at  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  any  one  year,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Sec.  2.— And  be  it  further  enactad.  That,  in  the  event  of  actual  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  any  foreign  power,  or  of  jmmi. 
nent  danger  of  such  invasion  discovered,  in  his  opinion,  to  exist,  before 
Congress  can  be  convened  to  act  upon  the  subject,  the  president  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  authorized,  if  he  deem  the  same  expedient,  to  accept  the 
services  of  any  number  of  volunteers  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  and  to  raise  an 
additional  regiment  of  dragoons  or  mounted  riflemen,"  approved  May 
«>?.  1836. 

Sec  4. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  nresidentof  the  United  States 
shall  be  authorized  to  complete  the  public  armed  vessels  now  authorized 
by  law,  and  to  equip,  man,  and  employ,  in  actual  service,  all  the  naval 
'force  of  the  United  States;  and  to  build,  purchase, charter,  orarm,  equip, 
and  man  such  vessels  and  steamboats  on  the  northern  lakes  and  rivers 
whose  waters  communicate  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  United  Stales  from  iuvaslonfrom 
that  quarter. 

Sec.  5. — Andbeit  farther  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars is  hereby  appropriated  and  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  to  provide  for  which  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  cause  to  be  issued  ccrtideates  of  stock,  signed  by  the 
register  of  the  treasury,  for  the  sum  to  be  borrowed,  or  any  part  there- 
of; and  the  same  to  be  sold  upon  the  best  terms  that  may  be  offered  after 
public  notice  for  proposals  for  the  same  :  Provided,  That  no  engagement 
or  contract  shall  be  entered  into  which  shall  preclude  the  United  States 
from  reimbursing  any  sum  or  sums  thus  borrowed  after  the  expiration  u! 
five  years  from  the  1st  of  January  next;  and  that  the  rate  of  interest 
shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

Sec  6. — And  be  tt  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  outfit  and  salary  of  a  special  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain:  Provided,  The  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint  the  same. 

Sec.  7.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  the  first  and  third  sections  of  this  act,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  a  part  not  ex- 
ceeding one  million  of  the  appropriation  made  in  this  act,  to  repairing  or 
arming  fortifications  along  the  sea-board  and  frontier. 

Sec.  8. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  militia  of  volunteers 
are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  hpve  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  the  rime  pay 
and  allowances. 
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Sric.  !)• — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  provisions  of  this  act 
hall  be  in  force  until  the  end  of  sixty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  first 
ession  of  the  next  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

(Signed)  JAMES  K.  POLK, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
WILLIAM  R.  KING, 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 

(Approved)  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

March  3,  1839. 

Upon  the  receival  of  news  of  this  action  of  Congress,  at  Halifax,  ner 
majesty's  government  officers  proceeded  at  once  to  sound  the  notes  of 
warlike  preparation,  deeming  a  collision  between  the  two  countries  inevi- 
table. The  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  assembled  on  the  26th,  and  at 
once  voted  a  sum  of  ^100,000,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  to 
raise  men  to  go  to  the  aid  of  New-Brunswick,  and  eight  thousand  men 
were  ordered  to  be  immediately  raised. 

Intermediately,  however,  an  arrangement  was  eflTected  between  M.-. 
Forsyth,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Fox,  her  ma- 
jesty's minister  at  Washington,  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings on  both  sides,  until  a  communication  could  be  had  from  the  parent 
government  of  th  Canadas.  In  relation  to  this  arrangement,  the  fol< 
lowing  very  sensible  note  was  addressed  by  Governor  Harvey  to  Gover- 
nor Fairfield : 

"  Government  House, 
"Fredericton,  (N.  B.)  March?,  1839. 

"Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey  presents  his  compliments  to  Gover- 
nor Fairfield,  and,  with  reference  to  a  communioation  which  he  has  just 
received  from  her  majesty's  minister  at  Washington,  transmitting  a 
"memorandum"  under  the  joint  signatures  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Fox,  containing  terms  of  accommodation,  recommended 
by  the  secretary  of  state  and  her  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary,  to 
Governor  Fairfield  and  himself  respectively,  begs  to  say,  that  he  will  be 
happy  to  enter  into  such  amicable  communication  with  Governor  Fairfield 
upon  the  subject  as  may  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the  very  desirable 
iiid  important  object  thereby  proposed  to  be  effected. 

"Sir  John  Harvey  has  answered  Mr.  Fox's  communication,  by  expitjss- 
ing  his  entire  readiness  to  give  effect  to  the  proposed  desirable  arrange- 
ment so  far  as  may  be  dependent  upon  him. 

"To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Fair>'iei.d,"  &c. 

This,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Maine.  His  troops  were  already  assembled,  and  hastening  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  "  all  fierce  for  war ;"  and  he  could  now  have  no  idea  of 
quenching  their  ardour  by  putting  a  stop  to  all  the  stirring  clamours,  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  quietly  settling:  down  into  nn  amicable  and  cool 
negotiation,  which  could,  in  his  appreliension  of  the  case,  only  result  in 
their  falling  back  into  the  same  old  and  objectionable  paths  of  procedure 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly  complained  of. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  upon  this  ordered  General  Scott, 
peremptorily,  to  take  command  of  the  military  operations  to  be  conducted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  excited  border;  and  he  was  charged,  by  all 
means  to  preserve  peace.  This  judicious  instruction  was  propably  the 
means  of  preventing  bloodshed  and  destruction  from  running  riot  to  an 
Dntold  extent,  as  well  as  two  great  nations  from  being  embroiled  in  i 
fearful  war,  by  the  mad  collision  of  those  heated  borderers. 
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The  executive  of  the  state  of  New- York  at  this  time,  William  H 
Seward,  thought  the  north-eastern  boundary  question  a  sufficiently  iiHtioiia 
one  to  demand  from  him  an  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  "an  aciior! 
with  reference  thereto  by  the  state  legislature.  His  remarlis  were  as 
follows  ;  and,  we  may  as  well  add,  his  views  seemed  to  be  fully  concurred 
in,  not  by  the  legislature  merely,  but  by  the  people  generally. 

"  While  the  several  state  governments  should  carefully  abstain  iVoin 
any  act,  that  might  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
duties  of  the  federal  government,  it  is  obvious  that  occasions  may  arise 
in  which  they  ought  to  make  known  to  that  government,  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  to  any  aggrieved  sister  state,  that  we  are  an  united  people 
jealous  of  our  sovereignty,  and  determined  to  resist  aggression  upon  the 
rights  or  territory  of  the  Union.  The  passage  of  the  act  of  Conirress 
above  referred  to,  provisionally  contemplates  that  the  country  may,  during 
the  lecess  of  that  body,  be  compelled  to  assume  an  attitude  of  aefence 
against  a  foreign  power,  and  seems  therefore  to  present  one  of  those 
occasions  whith  call  for  such  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  several 
States. 

"  The  measures  adopted  by  Congress  seem  to  me  to  have  been  wisely 
designed  to  preserve  the  existing  inestimable  relations  of  peace  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  rights  o''  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  It 
can  scarcely  be  believed  that  enlightened  Christian  nations,  bound  to  each 
other  in  peculiar  relations  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  will  unnecessarily 
suffer  the  harmony  existing  between  them  to  be  interrupted.  The  govern 
ments  of  both,  as  well  as  their  individual  citizens,  are  under  the  sts.inires 
obligations  to  cultivate  every  disposition  to  amity,  and  to  repress  all  °eii 
dencies  to  hostile  action.  At  the  same  time,  peace  is  seldom  the  lot  oi 
any  nation  which  does  not  on  all  proper  occasions,  manifest  that  it  knows 
its  rights,  and  will  at  all  hazards  maintain  them.  I  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  under  the  expectation  that  an  expression  uu  our 
part  of  concurrence  in  the  policy  of  the  general  government,  will  coniri- 
bute  to  avert  the  calamity  of  war,  and  secure  the  speedy  and  honourable 
adjustment  of  the  existing  difHcultie"  '<etween  this  country  and  Great 
Britain." 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Va.  en,  in  his  annual  message  to 

Congress,  held  the  following  lanjua^.  with  relation  to  the  progress  of 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute : 

"  For  the  settlement  r(  out  north-eastern  boundary,  the  proposition 

Erovided  by  Great  Britai.i  for  a  commission  of  exploration  and  survey, 
as  been  received— and  a  counter  project,  including  also  a  provision  for 
the  certain  and  final  adjustment  of  the  limits  in  dispute,  is  now  before  the 
British  government  for  its  consideration.  A  just  regard  to  the  delicate 
state  of  this  question,  and  a  proper  respect  for  the  natural  impatience  of 
the  state  of  Afaive,  not  less  than  a  conviction  that  the  negotiaiiou  has 
been  already  protracted  longer  than  is  prudent  on  the  part  of  either  govern 
ment,  have  lei  me  to  believe  that  the  present  favourable  moment  should 
on  no  account  be  suffered  to  pass  without  putting  the  question  forever  at 
rest.  I  feel  confident  that  tne  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty  will 
take  the  same  view  of  this  subject,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  governed  by 
desires  equally  strong  and  sincere  for  the  amicable  termination  uf  llie 
controversy. 

"  To  the  intrinsic  difUculties  of  questions  of  boundary  lines,  especially 
those  described  in  regions  unoccupied,  and  but  partially  known,  is  to  be 
added  in  our  country  the  embarrassment  necessarily  arising  out  of  out  j 
constitutiim,  by  which  the  general  government  is  made  the  organ  uf  nego- 
tiating, and  deciding  upon  the  particular  interests  of  the  states  on  whose 
frontiers  these  lines  are  to  be  traced.     To  avoid  another  controversy  i« 
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which  a  state  government  might  riglUfuUy  claim  to  have  her  wishes  con- 
iuiieil.  previously  to  the  conclusion  of  conventional  arrangements  con- 
cerning her  rights  of  jurisdiction  or  territory,  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  government  of  Great  Uritain  to  another  por- 
tion of  our  conterminous  dominion,  of  which  the  division  still  remains  to 
be  adjusted.  I  refer  to  the  line  from  the  entrunce  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  stipulations  for 
the  settlement  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  The  commissioners  appointed  under  that  article  by  the  two 
governments  having  differed  in  their  opinions,  made  leparate  reports,  ac- 
cording to  its  stipulations,  upon  the  points  of  disagreement,  and  these 
diiftreiices  are  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state.  The  disputed  point  should  be  settled,  and  the  line 
designated,  before  the  territorial  government,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
boundaries,  takes  its  place  in  the  Union  as  a  State ;  and  I  rely  upon  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  British  government  to  effect  that  object." 

The  proposition  of  the  Ameiican  government  to  Great  Britain  appeared 
to  be,  a  mutual  appointment  of  commissioners  with  power  to  negotiate  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  matter,  either  in  London  or  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  project  met  with  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  at  that 
time,  however,  and  was  necessarily  abandoned.  Her  majesty's  govern- 
ment, it  seems,  placed  the  greatest  reliance  upon  a  scheme  of  their  own, 
the  character  of  which  was  presently  made  manifest  in  the  appointment 
of  two  principal  surveyors  and  a  posse,  to  make  a  sort  of  geological  ex- 
amination  of  the  country  adjacent  to  their  boundary  in  the  north-east ;  and 
hese  surveyors  were  expected,  should  the  thing  prove  humanly  possible, 
!o  ascertain  wlierethe  line  really  was  "  or  of  right  ought  to  be,"  and  then 
ijsue  a  declaration  which  would  fully  persuade  the  Americans  of  tho 
same.  These  men  were  Col.  f'udge  and  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  the  first 
a  valuable  and  gentlemanly  officer  of  Great  Britain,  the  latter  a  renegade 
official  of  the  United  Slates.  They  arrived  about  the  middle  of  August 
upon  the  scene  of  difficulty,  and  with  commendable  alacrity  commenced 
their  labours.  After  three  months  spent  in  sage  observations  along  the 
nigged  ridges  of  the  northern  wilderness,  winter  setting  in,  they  left  t'heir 
task  unfinished  and  returned  to  England.  Enough,  however,  had  been 
ascertained  by  these  scientific  gentlemen,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  report 
in  some  fifty-odd  pages  folio  to  her  majesty's  government,  in  whict  iliey 
settled  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  the  ini.u- 
bitable  right  of  Great  Britain  to  all  the  territory  in  question,  and ,  if  anything, 
more  too.  This  sapient  conclusion  of  these  engineers  was  communi- 
cated as  speedily  as  might  be,  in  a  very  dignified  and  decisive  mainer,  by 
Lord  Putinerston  on  behalf  of  the  English  ministry,  to  the  American 
government. 

The  next  succeeding  United  Slates  Congress  thereupon  concluded, 
nilh  unsurpassable  discrimination  and  the  greatest  unanimity  of  feeling, 
(in  onlhr  not  to  be  too  ghi'-ingly  outdone),  to  have  a  survey  and  report 
made  for  themselves.  A  law  was  accordingly  enacted  for  the  purpose, 
and  Captain  Talcolt  and  Professor  Renwick,  with  Major  Graham  and 
lieutenants  Lee  and  Thorn,  of  the  United  States'  corps  of  engineers, 
ttt-re  ordered  directly  to  proceed  about  making  another  survey,  with  an 
impiiitiality  which  might  be  worthy  of  emulation  of  course,  but  which 
would  at  the  same  time,  in  some  sort  answer  for  an  offset  to  the  excellent 
and  worihy-to-be- imitated  report  of  tne  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherston 
haugh. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1841,  the  United  States'  commissioners  com- 
pleted iliuir  counter-survey,  and  arrived  at  the  inevitable  conclu.«ion  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  a  reasoning  individual  could  see  any  other  lint! 
Ihan  that  of  the  United  States,  as  originally  recognized  and  laid  down  by 
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the  treaty  of  1783.  The  American  engineers  upon  this  were  treated  to  a 
public  fliniier,  and  tlieir  report  received  and  toasted  with  evident  salisfac. 
tion.  There  the  subject  seemed  again  likely  to  rest ;  at  least  with  tho 
American  government.  Great  Britain,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  accordance 
with  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of  her  claim,  anthorized  the  buildinc  o( 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  tho  St.  Johns,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  aiid'ihe 
establishment  of  a  military  post  near  Luke  Temiskouta,  within  the  dij. 
puted  lines.  This  roused  the  ire  of  Maine  again ;  and  as  it  was  uiulersloud 
a  new  governor  was  about  to  succeed  Sir  John  Harvey  in  New-Bruns. 
wick,  who  was  known  to  possess  a  more  arbitrary  and  domineering  spirit, 
preparations  were  actively  renewed  for  war. 

Now,  however,  the  fates  interposed  to  preserve  peace.  Some  said  the 
Britons  were  surprised  at  the  stubborness  of  the  North-eastern  men,  and 
hoped  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister,  to  show  to  the  other  states 
how  unreasonable  they  might  prove  in  a  negotiation.  Perhaps  a  mce 
just  view  of  the  case  would  point  to  the  ascension  of  that  eminent  stales 
man  and  profound  man.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  primacy  of  Great  Britain. 
His  able  and  conciliatory  course  with  reference  to  other  important  ques- 
tions, would  indicate  that  he  had,  with  accustomed  discrimination,  selected 
in  preference  to  any  from  the  host  of  aspiring  diplomatists  around  him,  the 
worthy  noble  who  accomplished  so  satisfactorily  this  difficult  task.  Lord 
AsHBURTOiV  was  well  known  as  a  principal  in  the  great  mercantile  house 
of  Baring,  Brothers  ic  Co.,  which  was  interested  largely  in  American  stocks 
and  securities,  and  therefore  inclined  to  favour,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
centinuance  of  peaceful  relations  across  the  water.  The  baron  was  also 
known  to  be  individually  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  the  husband  of  a  daughter  of  the  former  United  States  sena- 
tor Bingham,  from  that  state,  by  which  means  he  had  of  course  become  still 
closer  attached  to  the  country.  The  war-party  in  Great  Britain  were  very 
much  opposed  to  the  choice  of  such  a  man  to  negotiate  upon  this  point 
nevertheless,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  begiiming  of  1842,  a  special  envoy 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  with  full  powers  to  finally  settle,  for  good 
or  for  evil  the  vexatious  dispute. 

Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  was  temporarily  de- 
tached from  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  sole  attention  directed  to  a 
speedy  and  proper  consideration  and  conclusion  of  the  great  object  of  the 
new  minister's  mission.  To  assist  in  the  negotiation,  were  appointed,  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Mills,  and  Allen;  by  the 
state  of  Maine,  Kx-Governor  Kent,  and  Messrs.  Otis,  Kavanagb,  and 
Preble.  Those  selected  for  the  same  duty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
were  Mr.  McLaughlin,  warden  of  the  English  territory,  Mr.  Simmons, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  George  Reed,  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  These  were  all  summoned  to  appear  as 
soon  as  might  be,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  aid  in  this  conference, 
and  they  did  so.  The  negotiation  was  commenced  by  the  presentation  of 
propositions  from  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  which 
were  declined.  Lord  Ashburton  then  made  his  propositions,  wiiicli  were 
in  turn  rejected.  Mr.  Webster  then  proposed  his  terms,  as  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  and  the  negotiation  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  compromise 
of  difllculti(!s,  which  finally  resulted  in  agreeing  upon  a  conventional  line, 
End  making  stipulations  by  which  each  party  conceded  something  for  the 
cause  of  amity — though  nothing,  it  is  bulieved,  of  honour  or  character. 

The  line  agreed  upon  corresponds,  in  many  particulars,  with  that  pro- 
posed by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  when  he  acted  as  arbiter  upon  the 
subject ;  but  as  an  equivalent  for  concessions  of  territories  made  by  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  in  now  accecding  to  that  line,  the  United  States  were 
guaranteed  to  receive  a  variety  of  valuable  considerations  not  contem- 
plated bv  the  award  alluded  to.     The  line  was  ordered  to  be  run  as  fol- 
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lows:  from  the  monument  on  the  Sclioodic  to  the  St.  Johns  as  at  present, 
ihen  along  the  middle  of  ilie  St,  Joiitis  to  the  mouth  of  Lho  St.  Francis,  and 
up  the  middle  of  that  river  to  Lake  Poheiiganiook  ;  thence  snutlnvestcrly 
straight  to  the  norihwesternmost  liead  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Madawaska  settlement  south  of  the  St.  Johns  to  belong  to 
Maine.  This  point  was  warmly  contested  by  the  British,  but  was  finally 
conceded. 

The  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  agreeably  to  the  famous  survey  of 
Fcalherstonhaugh  and  his  associates,  came  far  south  of  the  St.  Johns, 
and  included  the  Aroostook;  all  this  was  of  course  by  the  treaty  relin- 
quished. For  the  sterile  tract  north  of  the  St.  Johns  which  Maine  had 
heretofore  claimed  but  now  relinquishes,  the  United  States  were  to  have 
the  free  navigation  of  the  entire  river  St.  Johns— an  important  acquisition 
to  Maine  particularly — and  other  privileges  in  regard  to  entering  northern 
British  ports. 

Great  Britain  besides  relinquished  to  the  United  States  Rouse's  point, 
ihc  key  to  Lake  Champlain,  which,  after  partly  fortifying,  in  1816,  the 
American  government  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  tho  English,  on  its  being 
ascertained  to  be  within  their  limits.  An  island  of  some  importance  in 
Lake  Superior  was  also  ceded  to  the  United  Slates ;  and  a  considerable 
strip  of  territory  heretofore  supposed  to  belong  to  New- York,  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  but  which  was  proven  to  lie  north  of  the  45ih  degree 
of  latitude,  and  therefore  belonging  to  Canada.  The  line  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  thfough  the  great  lakes  as  high  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was 
also  adjusted. 

In  consideration  of  these  provisions,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  stales  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  $150,000  each,  for  the  territory 
they  relinquished.  The  expenses  of  the  Aroostook  war,  as  it  was  termed, 
were  also  assumed  by  the  United  States,  as  indeed  they  would  have  been 
inc'se  no  treaty  had  been  accomplished.  The  two  treaties  were  on  tho 
nth  of  August  submitted  to  the  United  States' Senate,  which  immediately 
went  into  secret  session.  After  a  debate  of  four  or  five  days,  the  question 
on  "consenting  to  and  advising"  the  ratification  of  the  projected  arrange- 
ment, was  taken,  and  agreed  to,  the  vote  standing  ayes  39,  nays  9;  the 
dissenters  being  certain  ardent  gentlemen  who  were  blessed  with  some- 
thing more  of  patriotism  than  wisdom.  An  agent  of  the  diplomatic  bureau 
at  Washington  proceeded  immediately  to  England  with  the  ratified  treaty. 
Mr.  Webster  left  the  seat  of  government  for  home,  on  a  respite  from  du- 
ties, stopping  in  New- York,  however,  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  ten- 
dered him  by  the  city.  Lord  Ashburton  also  bade  farewell  to  his  many 
new-made  friends,  for  New- York,  to  embark  on  board  the  VVarspite  sloop- 
ofwar,  which  was  awaiting  him  in  the  iiarbour  of  that  city. 

Anicle  10,  of  the  Webster  and  Ashburton  treaty,  stipulates  that  each 
party,  upon  requisition  from  the  other,  shall  deliver  up  to  justice  persons 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  piracy, 
arson,  robbery,  or  forgery,  upon  sufllcient  proof  of  their  criminality. 
In  the  month  of  August,  the  United  States'  surveying  brig  Washington, 
(Captain  Gedney,  while  sounding  between  Montauk  and  Gardner's  points, 
discovered  a  trim-built  schooner  laying  at  anchor,  under  somewhat  ques- 
tionable circumstances.  On  sending  a  boat  alongside,  she  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  Amistad,  Captain  Ramonflues,  bound  last  from  Havana  lu  Port 
Principe,  Cuba,  with  a  cargo  consisting  in  part  of  valuable  merchandize, 
lifiyfour  slaves,  and  two  passengers,  viz.,  Don  Jose  Ruiz  and  Pedro 
Montez,  who  were  also  owners  of  the  slaves  and  cargo. 

After  being  four  nights  out,  the  blacks  rose  and  murdered  thn  'aptain 
and  three  of  the  crew,  wounded  the  Spaniards,  and  took  possession  of  the 
vessel.  Their  design  was  to  gain  the  African  coast ;  steering  by  the  sun 
ilicmselvcs  during  the  day,  they  compelled  their  prisoners  to  nai  igate  the 
35 
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Teasel  by  night.  For  this  purpose  only  were  the  lives  of  the  Spaniardi 
ipareil.  They,  however,  had  constantly  reversed  their  course,  no  as  to 
gain  in  the  night  what  was  lost  by  day  ;  and  thus  they  had  kept  the  ves. 
flcl  beating  about  in  the  Bahama  channel,  with  the  hope  to  meet  eonio 
friendly  nicrclinntman  or  ship  of  war. 

Four  days  after  the  rising  of  the  negroes,  they  were  providentially  dis. 
covered,  as  rt'lated;  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  takmg  in  a  siipph-of 
water  and  fresh  provisions — possibly  beginning  to  suspect  the  trirk  that 
was  played  upon  them.  The  leader  in  the  revolt,  wb  >  was  called 
Cinquez,  when  ho  saw  that  they  were  likely  to  be  taken,  sprang  over. 
board,  and  managed  to  loose  from  his  person,  as  is  said,  a  large  iiiiiuunt 
of  gold  ill  doubloons;  after  which,  he  quietly  submitted  to  be  taken. 

The  Amistad  was  then  towed  into  New-London  by  the  Wasliiiigton 
and  there  left  in  charge  of  the  proper  ofllcers.  The  blacks  were  trans! 
ferred  to  Hartford,  and  placed  in  prison  to  await  their  trial  (ui  the 
charges  of  murder  and  piracy.  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  preseiiiiy  had 
a  hearing  before  the  United  Slates'  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Thompson  pre- 
siding,  on  a  motion  to  release  from  custody  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus- 
which  was  denied.  After  some  delay,  another  trial  was  held  before  Judge 
Judson,  (if  the  District  Court,  at  New-Haven — where  it  was  decided  tiiat  the 
slaves  should  be  returned  to  Africa,  and  set  at  liberty. 

The  judge  ruled  that  if  these  blacks  had  been  lawful  slaves,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  punishable  with  death ;  but  as  they  were  proven 
to  be  true  Bozal  negroes,  scarcely  six  weeks  fr'nu  the  coast  of  .Africa 
when  their  crime  was  committed,  and  had  been  kidnapped  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  the  whole  civilizecl  uoild, 
they  were  held  justifiable  in  attempting  to  regain  their  liberty,  by  what. 
ever  means.  The  president  of  the  United  Stales  was  called  upon,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  the  act  of  March  3,  1819,  still  in  force,  to  have 
them  returned  to  their  country. 

A  requisition  was  made  upon  the  American  government  by  .Spain,  for 
the  transfer  of  these  negroes  to  Cu^^a,  instead  of  elsewhere,  that  they 
might  undergo  a  trial  by  Spanish  laws;  while  about  the  same  time  a  pro. 
test  was  received  from  Engl.ind,  couched  in  strong  terms,  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  power,  to  try  the  Macks 
at  all.  Congress  then  took  the  matter  in  hand  ;  members  became  excited, 
speeches  were  made,  and  new  laws  proposed ;  but  eventually  nothing  of 
greater  moment  grew  out  of  it. 

Mercury,  the  god  of  tliieves,  about  these  days  appears  to  have  held  par- 
ticular sway.  Defalcation,  repudiation,  etc.,  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. At  the  close  of  the  last  year  was  discovered,  in  New-York,  ihe 
enormous  public  frauds  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  while  in  office  as  colleeiorof 
the  customs.  His  mania  for  speculation  having  led  him  rn  somewliai 
ahead  of  his  fellows  in  trust,  it  became  at  length  necessary  that  he  should 
resort  to  self-expatriation,  or  submit  to  a  more  immediate  punishment. 
Upon  his  flight,  an  examination  into  the  affairs  of  his  office  was  of  course 
ordered,  and  the  glaring  results  of  so  long- continued  a  peculation  as  was 
then  made  known,  was  an  astonishment  even  in  Wall-street. 

From  a  message  of  the  president  to  Congress,  enclosing  a  special  re- 

fiort  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  communicating  the  astounding . 
englhs  to  which  this  new  candidate  for  public  reprobation,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  ffo,  are  gleaned  the  following  facts : 

Mr.  Swartwout  was  originally  appointed  collector  for  the  port  of  New- 
York  on  the  25th  of  April,  1829,  during  the  recess  of  Congress.    On  the  I 
29th  March  following,  he  was  re-appointed  for  four  years,  and  tho  Senate 
confirmed  the  appointment.     When  his  term  expired,  in  1834,  he  was  re 
aomtnated  and  again  confirmed  for  a  like  period ;   at  the  expiration  ol 
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ffhich,  Ma'ch  29,  1838,  he  went  out  of  ofllce,  and  transferred  the  books  to 
Mr,  Jesie  Hoyt,  his  successor. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Swartwoul's  service  as  collector,  suspi- 
cions do  not  seem  tj  have  been  awakened  at  the  head  of  the  department 
that  he  was  guilty  of  any  default— unless  it  may  be  that  the  balance  of 
money  in  his  hands,  when  he  was  re-nominaleJ  to  the  Senate,  in  1834, 
appeared  to  be  too  large,  and  caused  some  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
jeit.  The  collector  and  one  of  his  clerks,  however,  went  on  to  Washing- 
ion,  and  submitted  explanations  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  ob- 
viated any  objections  to  his  re-appointinenl. 

The  first  misuse  of  the  public  money  by  this  ofHcer,  appears  to  have 
commeuced  in  1830.  A  series  of  defalcations,  in  various  items  of  his  ac- 
counts, seem  to  have  followed,  and  continued  through  each  successive 
year,  increasing  constantly  in  amount,  till  near  the  close  of  his  official 
lerm.  They  consisted  in  withholding  a  part  of  the  tonnage  duties,  and  a 
pnrtionuf  the  forfeitures  and  fines;  la  not  accounting  for  all  the  bonds 
collected,  nor  all  the  moneys  on  hand  held  either  for  office  expenses,  re- 
turn duties,  or  in  advance  of  the  adjustment  of  unascertained  duties ;  and 
in  procuring  from  the  treasury,  under  the  act  of  1834,  and  similar  ones, 
lari;er  sums  for  the  balance  of  office  salaries  than  the  farts  warranted. 

His  accounts  were  rendered  weekly,  m  a  condensed  form,  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  exhibited  usually  a  balance  in  his  hands  ranging  from  a  mere 
nnniinal  sum  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  (lis  last  return  before 
leaving  olFice  exhibited  a  balance  on  hand  of  $122,977,  which  was  near 
$30,000  less  than  tiie  amount  of  his  ofFicial  bond.  The  return  sent  aftei 
going  out  of  office,  which  included  only  the  last  three  days  of  his  term, 
showed  8v:01,096  in  his  possession,  which  he  was  requested  forthwith  to 
pay  over.  This  he  refused  to  do,  alledging  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
hold  a  balance  in  order  to  meet  suits  which  had  been  instituted  against 
him  for  return  duties,  <S:c. 

I'pon  inquiry,  some  additional  particulars  were  elicited:  On  the  last 
Jay  of  December,  1830,  Mr.  Swartwout's  deficit  was  only  §G22.  At  'he 
(lui^e  of  his  first  term,  $50,370.  At  the  final  expiration  of  his  office,  the 
pss amount  abstracted  had  swelled  to  the  unprecedented  sum  of  $1,225- 
?05.  This  enormous  amount,  it  appeared,  had  been  mainly  dissipated  ir 
Wall-street,  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  various  descriptions,  for  specul 
ling  purposes.  The  only  palpable  property  of  the  defaulter  which  coulu 
tc  aiscovered,  seemed  to  be  some  tracts  of  land  in  Texas,  with  an  interest 
iiitheCnmlierland  coal  mines,  and  certain  meadow  lots  in  New  Jersey  near 
lloboken.  His  securities,  Messrs.  Birdsall,  Quackenboss,  and  Livingston, 
were  prosecuted,  but  not  a  moiety  of  the  extraordinary  deficit  recovered. 
Congress  ordered  a  very  minute  examination  into  the  manner  of  con- 
ilucliiig  business  in  New- York.  The  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
acommiltee  of  inquiry  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  nine  members,  viz., 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Hopkins,  of  Virijinia,  Owens  and  Dawson,  of  (Jeorgia, 
Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  Smith,  of  Maine,  Wagener,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Fisler  and  Curtis,  of  New- York.  These  gentlemen  went  on,  witli  full 
powers  to  compel  the  presence  of  persons  and  papers,  and  so  faithfully 
fiillilled  the  duties  of  their  appointment  as  to  occupy  three  months  in  set- 
iliiig  their  minds  upon  a  conclusion.  The  grand  result,  however,  wa« 
ilie  enactment  of  very  stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention,  in  future, 
if  anything  so  unparalleled  in  the  line  of  defalcation. 
Wliile  on  the  subject  of  Inwsuits,  we  may  mention,  that  the  case  of  Jo- 
ieph  Bonaparte  e/a/*.,of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  w.  the  kingdom  of  France, 
«asthis  year  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  This  was  the  state  of 
ilie  case;  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  upon  his  retuni  from  Egypt,  neglected 
lo  call  upon  the  paymasters  department  for  the  trifl.ng  sum  of  seven  hwn- 
Ircd  ind  fifty  francs,  which  appeared  to  be  just  the  total  due  him  on  the 
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books  of  tho  war  ofRco.  Subsequently,  multirarious  engagements  preclu- 
ded any  attention  to  the  mutter,  and  the  hero  died  without  havmir 
icted  at  all  in  regard  to  this  claim.  Now,  however,  upon  a  compula- 
tion of  interest,  the  small  amount  was  found  to  have  increased  to  the  re- 
spectable sum  of  15,000,000  francs;  whereupon  tho  Donaparte  hruiheri, 
Joseph  and  Jerome,  brought  nuit,  as  heirs-ut-law.  After  duo  deliberaiiun| 
the  French  courts  decided  that  the  survivors  could  not  recover,  on  the 
ground  that  by  the  *.reaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in  1H14,  it  was  understood  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  made  over  all  his  rightH,  privileges,  and  immunities  m 
France  to  the  new  government. 

In  the  month  of  May,  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  the 
United  States  in  London,  the  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-two  dollars,  in  liquidation  of  a  claim  against  tho  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, for  its  interference  with  American  commerce  about  the  time  or  liie 
recent  collision  with  Great  Britain. 

A  claim  upon  Belgium  was  also  admitted,  by  tho  authorities  of  that 
Kingdom,  for  damages  done  to  Amt rican  property  during  the  8Jej;e  ol 
Antwerp,  and  an  amount  which  was  mutually  satisfactory,  agreed  upoa 
and  paid. 

In  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  his  majesty,  (he  kinj  of 
Sardinia,  by  which  American  products  were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
in  his  dominions  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  first  treaty  ever  made  by  that  Kingdom  with  any  other  nation, 
was  this  with  America — a  country  discovered  to  the  world  by  one  of  its 
own  citizens — Christopher  Columbus,  being  by  birth  a  Genoese. 

The  twenty-sixth  Congress  commenced  its  regular  session  on  the  3d  of 
December.  Among  its  acts,  was  one  authorizing  the  taking  of  the  sixth 
census  of  the  United  States.  Also,  to  snow  what  a  "  rising  people"  we 
are,  it  may  be  casually  remarked,  that,  before  the  close  of  this  session, 
new  offices  were  created  by  the  law-makers,  calling  for  immediate  appro- 
nations  of  near  $40,000,  as  follows  : 

Special  minister  to  Great  Britain,  salary  and  outfit (18,00ii 

Minister  resident  to  Turkey •       6,000 

CommiBsioner  for  running  the  boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and  Texas    .       2,000 
Commissioner  and  clerk  to  examine  claims  under  the  treaty  of  1837  with 

the  Sioux  Indians 5,^)00 

Assistant  examiners  in  the  patent  ofHce 2,600 

To  the  chief-justice  of  the  district  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  du- 
ties imposed  on  him  by  the  "act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  promoto  tlie 

progress  of  tho  useful  arts  " lOd 

Two  additional  clerks  in  the  office  of  tho  clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives uf  the  United  States,  at  (1,500  each  .        .  ...       3,0C3 

A  recapitulation  of  the  gross  amounts  required  to  be  set  apart  by  the 
same  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  usual  national  relations  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  may  not  be  unworthy  a  passing  note : 

Civil  and  diplomatic $9,010,031 

Army,  fortincations,  and  Military  Academy 16,556,'^o}  | 

Navy 5,130,781  | 

Revolutionary  and  other  pensioners 2,1!)9,00) 

Current  expenses  of  the  Indian  department I,73j,0d7 

Preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities l,83ii,7il  I 

To  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts 9,2'i] 

Private  claims .  43,0(j  | 

Total,  $36,862,3». 

Some  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  United  States'  navy  int 
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course  of  this  year.  Steamers,  and  small  vessel*  of  war  of  an  improved 
build,  were  launched  m  the  diflTfri'nt  tiaviil  stations,  and  sent  on  exp*"l- 
menlal  trips.  Ono  at  IMiiladrlphia,  the  "  Dale,"  named  in  honour  of  the 
irsi  commodore  of  the  infant  navy  of  the  States,  was  christened  by  a  son 
or  that  distineuished  officer,  who  wore,  un  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony, 
inias'*ive  gold-hilted  sword  which  was  presented  to  his  fnther  by  the  re- 
nowned Paul  Jones  (who  received  it  from  King  Louis  XVI.  of  France) 
for  his  bravery  as  first  lieutenant  under  him  in  the  fierce  action  between 
th«  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  Serapis. 

Remiiescal  in  pace  ! — Departed  this  life,  "full  of  years  and  full  of  hon- 
ours, at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  General  Du  Coudray  Ilolstein,  formerly  of  Napo- 
leon's stafT;  same  place.  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Me  patroon, 
III  New- York,  Rev.  J.  B.  Seixas,  Rabbi-loader  to  the  Jewish  synagogue 
Shearish-Israet ;  same  place,  it  GR,  Joseph  Lancaster,  founder  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  school-system  ;  same  place,  William  Leggett,  editor,  etc.    In 
Cliarleston,  South-Carolina,  s  89,  Stephen  Thomas,  "the  last  of  the  Hu- 
guenots."   At  Asheville,  North-Carolina,  «  40,  General  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 
In  Florida,  Colonel  J.  M.  White.     In  Texas,  L.  Rathbun.of  DufTalo;  also 
Hon.  William  Brenan.     At  Utjca,  New- York,  Antoine  Latour,  a  soldier  of 
the  revoluton.     At  Newburgh,  Hon  C  C.  De  Wilt,  late  charg<5  at  Guate- 
mala.    In  Massachusetts,  Theodore  Sedgewick.     In  Washingtcui,  Com- 
modore Patterson.     Near  New-York,  Cdinmodore  M'Kinne^.     In  Jersey 
City,  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden,  k  83.     At  Baltimore,  General  Samuel  Smith, 
f  87;  same  place.  Colonel  William  Steuart,  k  59.     In  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, hy  murder,  John  Ridge,  a  chief.     At  Oneida  Castle,  x  9(i.  the  chief- 
lain  Oiidayak.    In  Ihe  Seneca  tribe,  the  chief  Big-Kettle.    In  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  m  63,  Hezekiah  Niles,  of  the  National  Register.     In  Philadel- 
phia, Matthew  Carey.     At  Newcastle,  Delaware,  Hon.  J.  R.  Black.     In 
Missouri,  lion.  A.  &.  Harrison.    At  St.  Louis,  Colonel  Keene,  of  New- 
Orleans.    At  New-Orleans,  Baron  Hackett,  of  Holland,  cousin-german  to 
the  eomf dian.    In  Albany,  Benjamin  Xnower,  state-treasurer.     In  New- 
York,  William  Dunlap,  an  author.     In  Connecticut,  Judge  Jesse  Bern. 
On  Lung  Island,  King  David,  a  chief,  the  last  of  the  Montauks.     In  Ken- 
tucky, Governor  Clarke.     At  Burlington,  Iowa,  Hon.  W.  B.  Conway.     In 
iiidiana.  Senator  Tipton.     In  Louisiana,  General  E.  W.  Ripley,  the  defend- 
erof  Fort  Erie.    At  Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire,  x  90,  John  Cochrane, 
ihelast  of  the  Boston  "Tea  Party."    In  New-London,  Daniel  Keeney,  a 
pilot  for  the  frigate  "  United  States"  at  the  time  of  her  chase  by  the  Brit- 
i!h7t  "Valiant,"  and  who,  by  manoeuvring  adroitly  about  a  sunken  rock, 
caused  the  enemy  to  strike,  and  wit^  (difficulty  make  his  escape  to  Hali- 
fax.   In  Vermont,  k  35,  Zerah  Cidburn,  wonderful  in  early  life  as  an 
anihmetical  calculator.     In  New-Hampshire,  Jonathan  Mason,  jE  74  ;  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  revolution  by  General  Burgovne,  and  on  being 
brought  before  that  officer,  was  asked,  "  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  what  do  you 
think  of  yourself  now  1"    "  Same  as  I  always  did."    "  But  what  do  you 
think  of  being  a  prisoner  of  warl"    •'  Why,  that  it'll  be  your  turn  next." 
"B,ih!  all  the  Yankees  in  America  can't  do  it"— but  Iheydid.     Off  Tam- 
pion, lost  overboard.  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Paul,  U.  S.  N.    In  Florida,  Captain 
0.  II.  Griffin,  U.  S.  A.     In  Maryland,  Colonel  Gist,  a  94.    At  Montevideo, 
Albert  Triplet,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.     In  France,  General  Count 
Bernard,  fur  whom  the  American  army  was  ordered  in  mourninff.     In  Lon- 
don, Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  formerly  of  Boston.   At  Toronto,  Upper  Can- 
Ida,  Duncan  Cameron,  provincial  secretary.     At  Greenock,  Scotland,  John 
l^^h,  Hinhur.     At  Buth,  England,  General  Sir  Thomas  Dallas  .  also,  Sir 
Htnry  Trollope.    In  Londtm,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  x  33.     At  her  villa 
»n  Mount  Lebanon,  near  Sidon,  Syria,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  .v.  63.     In 
Rime, Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  to  Nnpoleon  ;  he  left  200,000  scudi  (l,070,00i) 
'raiicfii  to  build  a  church  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  wherein  hiinsolf  and  sis- 
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ter  were  to  be  burirl.  and  the  re  t  of  the  limily  might  hnvn  tliri,  liourtj 
deposited  in  urns,  ilthoy  wmhed  At  I'orl  Krpuhl.i.'aiii,  Priiici!  Jiiiu  ule,, 
•  colonrd  ijeritleman,  n.itivo  of  Vermont,  at  time  of  (lecciise  mtonitv-ifen- 
eral  for  the  kingdom  of  llaytj.  In  ConHtantinoph*,  Turkey,  the  yrami  sul- 
tan, Mahnioud  ll.  In  India,  Kojiih  Runjfet  Singh,  chief  of  Laliore  iind 
Caehemire.  In  Stockholm,  Archbishop  Waller.  In  Copenhagen,  KaJ. 
erick  VI.  of  Denmark. 

A.  0.  1840.— We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those  niinicrnm 
bickcringi  which  have  from  time  tu  time  arisen  between  tht!  Aniir- 
ican  and  Mexican  governments.  In  fact,  about  this  period,  tlure  (Iw) 
not  appear  to  be  much  else  of  a  national  character  to  refer  tu.  a 
jealousy  of  loncf  standing  is  apparent  between  these  two  nations:  ihnu<'h 
if  it  be  true  that  "ho  who  is  first  to  lose  temper  may  be  put  down  as  gen. 
erally  in  the  wrong,"  when  solving  knotty  points,  IVlexico  may  be  mil  to 
have  had  the  worst  of  it.  Perhaps  the  widely  different* and  irrecnn. 
cilable  views  of  the  two  nations  upon  relidous  matters,  may  he  lookd 
upon  as  the  ground-work  of  all  the  heart  burnings  and  envy  which  has 
heretofore  so  incessantly  been  breaking  out  between  them.  The  Hi)im\\ 
priesthood,  with  its  horror  of  "infidels,"  and  doctrine  of  infallibility,  has 
now  so  strongly  entwined  itself  about  the  body  politic  of  that  illfaieil  na- 
tion, as  to  render  its  mental  elevation  almost  an  impossibility  ;  ami,  cuise- 
quently,  any  approximailon  on  the  part  of  that  people  towards  a  triie8|jiril 
of  friendliness  for  any  nation  without  the  pale  of  "the  church"  a  niiiutrof 
much  difiiiculty.  To  this  cause,  probably,  more  than  any  other,  maybe 
attributed  the  present  unhappy  stale  of  the  province,  whose  goverimienl, 
even  at  this  day,  is  in  a  state  bordering  upon  anarchy. 

Troubles  have  existed  between  Mexico  and  almost  every  incrranlile 
nation  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  owuh  her  valuable  mines :  Krmii  e  was 
forced  to  destroy  her  powerful  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa :  and  Vim  Cruz 
and  Tampico  have  been  bombarded  on  various  occasions.  The  very  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  beauty  of  climate  for  which  the  Spanish  ancestry  uf  ihe 
present  Mexicans  exterminated  the  .\ztec  "children  of  the  sun," seem  iio\f 
to  be  working  out,  by  means  of  incessant  internal  insurrection^  a  retri- 
butive vengeance  upon  their  own  heads.  The  government,  from  bejiinning, 
has  been  without  strength;  disturbances  of  every  grade,  revolt  ami  biuud- 
shed,  unhappily  prevail,  and  characterize  the  existence  of  the  staiR. 

Shortly  after  Mexico  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  "  while  yet  reel 
ing  to  the  music  of  her  broken  fetters,"  she  issued  a  declaration  thatlanJ, 
in  the  largest  and  most  liberal  grants,  should  be  given  to  whnmsiitver 
would  emigrate  to,  and  seUle  permanently  in,  the  then  wild  province  u( 
Texas.  'Ihat  land  was  »i  the  time  almost  entirely  unreclaimed  from  a 
state  of  nature,  though  it  was  represented,  and  with  much  truth,  lu  be 
beautiful  and  exceedingly  rich.  Population  flocked  in  rapidly,  and  set- 
tled the  coasts,  and  rollintr  lands  adjoining  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales. 
Perhaps  the  feverish  haste  with  which  the  new  comers  arrived,  prevented 
their  giving  a  due  consideration  to  certain  concfi/ioni  which  were  subse- 
quently found  to  be  affixed  to  their  gifts  of  soil.  A  precaution  had  been 
taken,  in  the  first  place,  to  unite  the  dependency  of  Texas  with  thai  ol 
Coahuila,  in  which  a  Spanish  population  was  comparatively  numerous; 
this  was  with  a  view  to  secure  a  continuance  of  connexion  of  the  newlv' 
peopled  country  with  Mexico.  Also,  according  to  the  forms  prescnbed 
for  the  empresario  grants  of  land,  the  number  and  duties  of  the  new  seitleri 
were  distinctly  specified ;  they  were  all  bound  to  profess  the  Roman  C'uili- 
olic  faith,  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  same ;  to  consider  the  Spun- 
ish  language  their  national  tongue,  and  have  their  children  early  tauglil 
it;  and,  after  the  year  1840,  to  suffer  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  utlie:  j 
Mexican  subjects,  for  the  support  of  government.  i 

8o  long  as  these  (conditions  were  observed,  affairs  seem  to  have  glided 
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llonj  pretty  smoothly;  but  an  ninn-tonths  of  the  r.'Mv  cAnui  hi  wore 
AngloAiiu'ricanii,  they  cuulil  not  Iml  fed  u  yeariiiiiK  towurtjH  the  huul  of 
Iheirbirih,  with  its  freudom  from  even  uui-h  Kh^ht  shackh^s  ns  wvth  al- 
ready iinpoBt'd  nil  them  hi  thut  new  homo  which  ihry  faiicii'd  wait  to  prove 
illoKetherdehghlfiil.  With  the  Mexican,  adherinn  devoutly  to  the  faith  of 
his  mlhei'8,  not  to  t)e  Cathuhu  wus  to  he  an  niitcaat  from  all  rcli^inii ;  niid 
the  union  of  the  colonist  to  the  invisible  church,  was  made  an  tiidapensttilt 
condiiion  of  citizenship.  To  claim  baptism  as  a  convenient  form,  and  then 
ineer  at  lis  obligations,  was  in  Mexican  eyes  an  evidence  of  hardened  dc> 

Kravity.  To  the  colonist,  on  the  other  hand,  who  from  his  infancy  had 
dcn  taught  to  believtt  the  union  of  church  and  state  adulterous,  demor< 
aliziniTt  and  in  no  way  binding  on  the  consciences  of  freemen,  the  formal 
demand  of  a  cerliflcale  of  baptism  in  the  Catholic  church  was  a  mockcryi 
and  ho  met  the  demand  with  a  mock  certificate  (which  was  purchasable, 
regularly  filled  out,  at  $3),  for  he  considered  it  a  mere  form,  and  of  no 
more  cuiiHequenco  than  the  colour  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

As  the  Texians  became  more  and  more  numerous,  a  desire  to  be  indi- 
ptxDCNT  grew  among;  them ;  and  it  is  said  their  leading  men  had  that  grand 
ullenor  object  in  view,  when  they  demanded  of  the  Niexican  government 
aiepiiratioii  of  their  province  from  the  state  of  Cuahuila.  Moreover,  the 
leltlemeiit  of  Texas  was  principally  by  slaveholders,  each  of  whom  brought 
niih  liiin  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  slaves,  upon  whom  he  relied  en- 
tirely to  redeem  from  its  wild  state  and  make  serviceable  his  new  airquisi- 
tion.  From  this  cause  a  new  difficulty  arose:  Mexico,  possessing  but 
few  slaves,  was  in  1823  so  very  liberal  as  to  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  bondmen — although  their  introduction  into  the  coun- 
try was  not  prohibited.  In  1830,  the  further  introdui^tion  of  slaves  into 
the  country  was  forbidden;  and  the  children  of  slaves  born  after  the  year 
1833,  it  was  declared,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here,  then, 
was  impciuling  ruin,  closely  staring  the  colonists  in  the  face.  The  law, 
indeed,  was  in  itself  equitable,  and  its  intentions  fiir,  but  it  created  a 
feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the  Texians.  A  separa- 
tion, therefore,  was  resolved  upon. 

In  Mexico,  about  this  time,  General  Santa  Anna  appeared  to  have  sue 
ceedeil  in  estatilisliing  his  own  authority,  and  the  central  system  of  gov- 
ernment, (if  which  he  was  the  head,  when  the  first  Texian  '*  rebellion"  un- 
expcciedly  broke  out,  and  threatened  to  overturn  both  his  newly-promul- 
C'dtcd  "system"  and  personal  power  together.  It  is  said  the  revolted 
Texians  had  obtained  a  loan  of  $200,000  in  New-Orleans;  and  by 
means  of  this,  vessels  were  fitted  out,  aid  invoked  from  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and,  at  ihe  close  of  1835,  a  regular  standard  of  revolt 
estahlished  and  rallied  around.  A  formal  declaration  of  indepedence  was 
published.  In  that  document  it  was  proclaimed,  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms  in  defetice  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  and  the  republican  principles 
of  the  Mexican  federal  constitution  of  1824. 
Santa  Anna,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  collecting  an  army  to  recon- 

uer  the  provhice  by  force.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  183(>,  he  marched 

rom  Santillo.  He  retook  Uexar,  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where 
he  is  accused  of  having  perpetrated  the  most  inexcusable  barbarities.  Il 
was  the  middle  of  April  before  he  reached  the  main  body  of  the  Texiun 
irmy,  which  was  under  the  command  of  General  Sam.  Houston,  who  had 
prepared  to  receivre  him  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto.  On  the  ]9lh, 
some  skirmishing  took  place  bei\yeen  the  two  armies,  but  nothing  was 
effected;  on  the  20ih,  Santa  Anna  fortified  himself  in  a  camp  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Early  on  the  21st,  he  was  in  that  position  attacked  by  the 
Texians,  and  in  a  short  lime  completely  routed ;  the  Mexican  cavalry  was 
It  the  first  put  to  flight,  and  never  even  rallied.  Santa  Anna  was  forced  to 
fly  from  his  breastworks,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  in  disguise. 
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He  was  taken  tlie  dRy  following,  and  conducted  to  Houston's  camp,  where 
some  captive  soldiers  betrayed  liis  rank  by  exclaiminjj,  with  surprize  his 
name.  Instead  of  being  instantly  shot,  or  hanged,  as  he  had  every  reason 
to  expect  he  would  be,  Santa  Anna  was  protected  from  the  enraijed  rela- 
tives of  those  whom  he  had  but  a  short  time  before  caused  to  be'  in  cold 
blood,  massacred;  and  he  was  subsequently  (after  a  detention  of  near  a 
year)  conveyed  through  the  country  to  the  United  States,  from  whence, 
by  the  favour  of  General  Jackson,  he  was  despatched  home  to  Vera  Cruz 
in  an  American  national  vessel. 

The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  at  San  Jacinto,  was  six  hundred  and'thirly 
men  killed,  two  hundred  and  eight  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
made  prisoners.  That  of  the  Texians,  six  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded. 
Santa  Anna's  army  was  represented  to  have  numbered  sixteen  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  Houston  consisted  of  but  eight  hundred.  On  the  very 
day  of  thf^  taking  of  the  ci-dcvant  president  of  Mexico,  while  a  prisoner 
without  possibility  of  rescue,  he  sent  imperative  orders  to  the  generals  oi 
other  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army  to  retreat,  and  headed  his  dispatches 
with  great  natveU,  "God  and  liberty!"  "Coast  division  under  my  coni' 
mand,"  Ace,  as  if  he  were  still  generalissimo.  His  first  conimunicatioa 
from  the  enemy's  camp  began  as  follows  : 

TO    GENERAL   VINCENTE    FILASOLA. 

"  Army  of  Operations,  ( 

"  Coast  Division,  under  my  command.  J 
'■  Having  yesterday  had  an  unfortunate  encounter,  I  liavo  resolved  to  remain  h 
prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  having  taken  every  precaution, 
I  thereforo  hope  that  your  excellency  will  cause  the  division  under  tne  command 
of  General  I'arza  to  countermarch  to  Bexar,  where  ho  will  wait  for  orders.  Your 
excellency  will  also  return  to  the  same  place,  and  order  Gi'iitral  Vicsca,  with  his 
division,  to  GuaJalonpe  Victoria.  I  have  agreed  on  an  annistice  with  General  Hou9 
ton,  ad  interim,  until  we  can  ogreo  upon  terms  of  lasting  peace. 

"Your  excellency  will  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  suhsist- 
ence  of  the  army,  which  will  remain  under  your  command.  The  money  that  hw 
arrived  at  Matamoras,  and  the  provisions  of  the  place,  and  those  at  Victoria,  will  bo 
disti'ibuted,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"  God  and  Liberty, 

"  AsTONio  Lopez  do  Santa  Ansa. 
"  Camp  Jacinto,  April  22,  1836. 

'  In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  at  the  city  of  Velasco,  then  seat  of  govern- 
innnt  for  the  *'  Republic  of  Texas,"  a  formal  treaty  was  drawn  ud,  stipu- 
lating for  peace,  amity,  commerce,  etcetera,  whiiih  was  duly  witnessed, 
and  signed  by  Santa  Ann.-.,  president  of  Mexico,  and  David  G.  Burnet, 
president  of  Texas.  In  pursuance  with  an  understanding.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  taken  to  Columbia  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  Mexico— when. 
a  band  of  volunteers  under  General  Green  arriving,  the  Mexican  chief  was 
forced  to  disembark  and  return  to  captivity.  It  was  only  th-ough  General 
Sam.  Houston  he  at  length  escaped  from  Texas,  and  arrived  in  VeraCriiz, 
via.  the  United  States,  towardS;  the  last  of  February,  1837.  There  he 
found  his  enemy,  Bustamente  at  the  head  of  the  turbulent  government; 
Don  Jose  Maria  Tome!  was  secretary  of  war,  and  with  principles  conve- 
niently changeable,  he  had  pronounced  the  sub-generals  of  his  ex-chief, 
Santa  Anna  all  traitors  for  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  superior, 
and  paused  in  their  career  of  capture  or  subjugation  in  Texas.  Santa  An- 
na, on  his  return  home  to  Manga  de  Clavo,  published  a  lengthy  appeal  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  detailing  his  adventures,  and  vindicating  his  conduct, 
The  Mexican  government  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  between  President  Burnet  of  Texas,  and  (»ener«l  Santi 
Anna  of  Mexico,  announced  that  it  was  resolved,  at  every  risk,  (if  means 
could  bo  procured),  to  re-conquer  the  estranged  province.    About  tiie  same 
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lime,  an  indirect  demonstration  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Tcxions,  by 
General  Gaines,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  regular  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slides.     This  was  not  anticipated  by  either  party  in  the  dispute,  and 
demands  some  explanation.     It  seems,  in  the  end  of  Ji.ne,  1836,  news  ar- 
rived in  Texas  that  the  Mexicans  were  advancing  in  .{real  force,  having 
lecured  the  cooperation  of  a  large  body  of  Camanche  and  otlier  savages. 
The  well-known  lawlessness  of  Indian  warfare  induced  General  (-Taines, 
whose  powers  were  discretionary,  to  cross  the  Sabine  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  frontier.     He  accordingly  marched  forward  as  far  as  Nacog- 
doches, aloul  forty  miles  beyond  the  Sabine,  within  the  territory  of  Tex- 
as, and  there  constructed  temporary  barracks,  and  awaited  quietly  the 
results.    A  report  of  two  men  being  murdered  about  the  same  time  near 
the  line,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  gave  colour  to  the  "expediency"  of  his 
march  over  the  border  and  occupation  of  an  exposed  fort.     He  further 
wrote  to  the  governors  of  certain  Southern  and  Western  states,  that  he 
migi.t  possibly  soon  call  upon  them  for  a  few  companies  of  mounted  rifle- 
men, to  join  am^  co-operate  with  his  "  corps  of  observation."     President 
Jackson  peremptorily  forbade  this  interference,  and  ordered  that  the  Uni- 
ted States'  troops  should  be  returned  as  soon  as  practicalde  to  Fort  Jesup. 
Scflor  Goristiza,  the  envoy  of  Mexico  at  Washington  city,  upon  learn- 
ing the  advance  of  General  Gaines  into  the  disputed  territory,  suspended 
the  further  examination   of  American  claims,  with  which  his  attention 
was  just  then  occupied,  and  determined  to  consider  his  mission  at  an 
end.    He  asserted  in  his  letter  declining  to  act  further  in  a  public  capa- 
city, that  General  Gaines  had  no  right  whatever  to  occupy  any  post  in 
Texas  iiniil  the  then  agitated  question  of  rigiit  to  tl.e  territory  should  be 
finally  disposed  of.    Mr.  Forsyth,  secretary  for  the  American  government, 
replied,  that  the  crossing  of  the  line  had  been  a  mere  matter  of  police,  and 
as  nothing  whatever  had  grown  out  of  it,  he  begged  the  Mexican  minister 
to  be  pacified.     He  pointed,  also,  to  the  fact  that  a  treaty  was  in  exist- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  both  nations  should  endeavour  to  maintain  order  on  the  common 
boundary,  and  use  every  means  to  prevent  the  transpiration  of  Indian  dis- 
ttirbaiices  and  massacre.     The  Mexican  minister  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
eiplanation  and  remonstrance,  and  persisted  in  the  declaration  that  his 
embassage,  for  cause  set  forth,  should  cease. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  message  at  the  close  of  1836,  referred  in  terms 
of  severest  animadversion  to  this  act  of  the  late  charg6  from  Mexico,  and 
his  government,  in  countenancing  it.  On  the  Cih  of  February  following, 
the  president  deemed  our  relations  with  Mexico  in  so  critical  a  condition 
as  ij  call  foi  a  special  message  to  the  Senate.  "At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,"  said  he,  "  Congress  was  informed  that  our  claims  upon  Mexico 
had  not  been  adjusted,  but  that  notwithstanding  the  irritating  effect  upon 
her  councils  of  the  movements  in  Texas,  I  hoped,  by  great  forbearance, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  again  bringing  them  before  your  notice.  That 
bope  has  been  disappointed.  Having  in  vain  urged  upon  the  government 
the  jusiice  of  those  claims  and  my  indispensable  obligation  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  the  acknowledgement,  if  not  in  the  redress 
of  the  injuries  complained  of,  my  duty  requires  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  presented  and  now  is,  for  the  action  of  Congress,  whose  exclu- 
sive right  ii  is  to  decide  on  the  farther  measure  of  redress  to  be  employ- 
ed. '1  he  length  of  time  mih  (•  tiome  of  the  injuries  have  been  committed, 
the  repealed  and  unavailing  applications  for  redress,  the  wanton  character 
of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our  citizens, 
and  upon  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  insults  to 
this jriivernnicnt  and  people,  by  the  late  extraordinary  minister,  would 
lustify  Ml  the  eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war."  In  conclusion,  it  was 
submitted,  whether  it  was  not  advisable,  "  that  an  act  should  be  passed. 
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authorizinT  vepris-als,  find  the  use  of  the  nuval  fon  e  of  the  Uiiitul  States 
by  the  cxciiiiivij  ae;ii.iist  Mexico,  to  enforce  them,  in  the  evnuof  are! 
fusal  by  iho  Rlcxicaii  government  to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  oi 
the  matter  in  controversy." 

The  niessaiTe  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  which 
not  long  aficrwirds  made  its  report.  After  staling,  among  other  grievun- 
ces,  that  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  Slates  had  been  fired  into  hei 
citizens  attacked  and  even  put  to  death,  and  her  ships  of  war  treated 
with  disrespect,  even  when  paying  a  friendly  visit  to  a  port,  where  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  hospita'ity,  the  committee  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  two  resolutions,  viz. 

1.  '  That  ilie  indignities  otfered  to  the  American  flag,  and  injuries  com- 
mitted upon  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens,  by  officers  of 
the  Mexi(;an  government,  and  tlie  refusal,  or  the  neglect  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  make  suitable  atonement,  would  justify  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  in  taking  measures  to  obtain  immediate  redress,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  iis  own  power." 

2.  "  That,  as  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  ffovern 
ment  to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  the  government  of  Mexico,  as 
long  as  is  compatible  with  that  dignity,  which  it  is  due  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  unimpaired,  the  president  be,  and  is  hereby 
respectfully  requested,  to  make  another  solemn  demand,  in  the  nios.  im. 
pressive  furm,  upon  tlie  government  of  Mexico,  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievances,  which  have  heretofore  been  ineffectually  presented  to  its 
notice." 

This  report  was  presented  to  the  House  and  agreed  to,  in  the  month  ol 
February.  Not  long  after,  a  new  minister  was  accredited  by  Mexico  to 
the  United  Stales,  and  negotiations  were  renewed.  A  new  cloud,  how 
ever,  was  rising  in  tin;  horizon.  In  July  succeeding,  Mr.  Mason  of  Vir. 
ginia,  in  tlie  House  of  {{epresentatives  from  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  whicli  the  subject  liad  been  referred,  laid  before  the  house  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to: 

1.  Resolved,  Tiiat  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall  he  received 
that  it  has  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties,  and  fiilfiliing  the  obligations  of  an  independent  power. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  perceive  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  political,  military,  and  civil  condition  of  Texas. 

The  United  Slates  representatives  also,  following  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, directed,  "  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  should  be  in- 
structed to  provide,  in  the  bill  for  tiio  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the 
government,  a  salary  and  outfit  for  such  public  agent  as  the  president  may 
determine  to  send  to  Texas."  The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  alTmrs, 
Don  Jose  Ortiz,  upon  this  put  forth  a  spirited  protest.  Fc  asked  of  the 
American  government,  indignantly,  what  comparison  could  be  instituted 
between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Texas  1  "  Is  the  position 
of  the  Texians,"  he  conlini:ed,  '•  with  regard  to  Mexico,  what  that  of  tlie 
Mexicans  was  with  regard  to  Spain,  at  the  time  their  independence  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States!  Is  there  any  similarity  between  a  na- 
tion consisting  of  six  millions  of  people,  who,  by  their  own  efforts,  af(er 
a  bloody  struggle  of  eleven  years'  duration,  cast  off  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
and  repulsed  beyond  the  sea  the  ruling  armies — and  some  thoiisamlsol 
wandering  and  houseless  persons,  without  virtue,  and  without  religion, 
and  threatened  by  a  numerous  army,  marching  full  of  enthusiasm  to  recov- 
er the  the  laurels  which  the  caprice  of  fortune  refused  them  at  San  Ja- 
cinto 1"  After  this,  the  Texian  agent  at  Washington  was  informed  offi 
ciallv,  that  no  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  formal  recognition  of  tl 
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independence  of  Texas,  could  be  opened,  so  long  as  war  continued  to 
previiil  between  thai  province  and  the  Mexican  republic. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  we  find  the  independence  of  Texas  still  un- 
acknowledged by  Mexico,  although  her  government  has  been  uninterrupt- 
edly ill  operation  and  her  ministers  have  been  received  and  recognized  at 
all  the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  Mexico  still  neglects,  or  is  unable 
to  satisfy  claims  of  the  United  States,  which  she  admits  to  be  just — al- 
though, if  rumour,  with  its  thousand  tongues,  speaks  truly,  an  unusually 
aiiiiciible  negotiation  is  now  in  progress  between  the  governments,  which 
will  ere  long  place  the  relation  of  the  two  nations  in  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory and  friendly  light. 

hi  the  beginning  of  this  year  arrived  at  New- York  the  Arabian  ship 
Sultanup,  being  freighted  principally  with  presents  from  his  Snltanic  ma- 
jesty, the  Iniaum  of  Muscat,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  iiol  be  generally  known,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  a  United 
Siiitps'  vessel  was  accidftnlally  run  aground  on  his  coast,  in  a  dangerous 
position,  when  he  sent  assistance  by  which  she  was  got  afloat  again  with- 
out much  damage.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Sullanne  in  New-York,  a 
comiiiitlee  of  five  from  each  board  of  the  common  council  was  appointed 
to  reieive  the  captain  of  said  ship,  Achmet  Ben  Aman,  and  extend  to  him 
the  hospitalities  of  the  city.  His  vessel  was  taken  into  the  navy-yard  at 
Brooklyn  and  overhauled,  and  put  in  thorough  repair,  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Van  Buren  being  debarred,  constitutionally,  from  accepting 
the  well-incant  ofi"erin£;s  of  the  Imauni,  they  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
placed  u)  the  treasury.  In  return.  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  would  probably 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  friendly  Arabian  ruler. 

Monsieur  Alexandre  Vailemare,  a  philosophic  citizen  of  France,  this 
year  laid  before  the  American  Congress  a  memorial,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  system  of 
iniernationnl  exchanges.  It  was  proposed  to  exchange  copies  of  the  du- 
plicate works  usually  to  be  found  in  all  great  national  libraries,  as  well  as 
minerals  from  the  different  museums,  and  rare  geological  specimens,  or 
other  natural  curiosities,  of  whatever  description,  one  nation  with  another. 
Congress  viewed  favourably  the  project  and  decreed,  1.  That  the  United 
Slates  librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  the  library, 
be  authorized  to  exchange  such  duplicates  as  may  be  in  the  library,  for 
other  books  or  works.  2.  That  he  be  authorized,  in  the  sjine  way,  to 
exchange  documents.  3.  That  hereafter  fifty  additional  copies  of  each 
volnme  of  documents  printed  by  order  of  either  house,  be  printed  and 
bound,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  in  foreign  countries.  In  accordancp 
with  these  resolutions,  near  one  thousand  volumes  were  selected  and  set 
apart,  as  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  with  foreign  libraries ;  and 
.M.  Vatteniare  was  also  furnished  with  many  valuable  specimens  from  the 
private  cabinets  of  the  president  and  several  other  public  officers  at  Wash- 
ington. Different  cities  presented  sets  of  laws  and  ordinances,  and  other 
works;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  the  plan  of  the  philosopher 
seemed  to  be  favourably  regarded. 

The  president's  message  at  the  close  of  this  year  was  delayed  a  little, 
not  being  delivered  before  the  24ih  of  December.  It  proved  a  very  lengthy 
and  elaborate  document,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
American  banking  system,  which  it  scourged  and  excoriated  ntost  unmer- 
cifully. Considering  that  iMr.  Van  Huren  charged  his  defeat  in  the  con- 
test fur  the  presidency,  which  had  just  been  concluded,  mainly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moneyed  insiituiioiis  of  the  country,  he  may  be  pardoned,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  his  unsparing  severity. 

This  election  for  president  was  the  great  event  of  the  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  and  all  clascs  appeared  to  be  fully  engrossed  with  the 
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subject ;  and  the  favourers  of  each  side  of  tho  question  seemed  alike 
confident  of  their  eventual  success.  General  William  II.  Harrison,  ol 
Ohio,  was  exalted  to  the  presidency  over  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  tiie  very 
large  and  unexpected  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  tliouganil 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes.  General  Harrison  was  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  iiad 
himself  always  sustained  a  high  and  unsullied  character  in  every  rclHiiuQ 
of  life;  he  was  known  to  be  brave  as  a  soldier  and  just  as  a  citizen;  \u 
was  regarded  wise  as  a  statesman  also;  but  as  he  was  not  gentirHlly 
known  as  a  politician,  the  extraordinary  number  of  votes  polled  for  lum 
was  viewed  with  surprize. 

A  single  sentence  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  farewell  message,  deserves  to  be 
chronicled.  Ho  viewed,  he  said,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  beiiefiis 
that  sprung  from  the  steady  devotion  of  the  husbandman  to  his  hunuura- 
ble  pursuit.  "No  means,"  it  was  added,  "of  individual  comfort  is  more 
certain,  and  no  source  of  national  prosperity  is  so  sure.  Notiiing  can 
compensate  a  people  for  a  dependance  upon  others  for  the  bread  they  eat; 
and  that  cheerful  abundance  on  which  the  happiness  of  everyone  so  much 
depends  is  to  be  looked  for  nowhere  with  such  sure  reliance  as  in  the 
industry  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  bounties  of  the  earth." 

In  glancing  at  the  names  of  those  who  have  departed,  it  becomes  out 
painful  duty  to  record  another  appalling  calamity.  The  steamboat  1  ex. 
ii.gion,  plying  between  New-York  and  Stonington,  was  burnt  ia  January, 
and  near  two  hundred  lives  lost.  The  magnitude  of  this  loss  was  owing' 
in  some  degree,  to  the  imprudence  of  passengers,  who  attempted  leavjno 
the  vessel  in  boats  while  she  was  still  under  way.  The  fire  orivjuaied 
in  carelessness,  as  usual ;  bales  of  cotton  had  been  piled  close  upon  the 
furnaces  and  around  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  ill  fated  boat.  Died,  in  Wash- 
ington.  Commodore  Stevens;  also,  Col.  C.  R.  Broom,  U.  S.  M.  In  Bal. 
timore,  Hon.  W.  S.  Ramsay,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  South  Carolina,  Gov. 
ernor  Noble.  In  Connecticut,  Hon.  T.  Betls.  In  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land.  At  Ballston  Spa.,  Hon,  A.  Brown.  At  West  Point,  Lieutenant 
Bransford,  U.  S.  A.  At  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Major  S.  Cooper.  In  Lexing. 
ton,  Ky.,  Captain  Fowler.  In  Mississippi,  General  Hinds,  one  of  the  de. 
fenders  of  New-Orleans.  In  Alabama,  Col.  Thomas  Riddle.  In  Ten- 
nessee, Judge  Hugh  L.  White;  also,  Hon.  Felix  Grundy.  In  Virginia, 
Capt.  Wash.  Hood,  U.  S.  engineers;  also.  Judge  Parker;  also,  at  Char 
lottesville,  professors  Davis  and  Bonnycaslle.  In  Kentucky,  Genen. 
Adair,  who  commanded  under  Jackson  at  New-Orleans  ;  also,  Hon.  S.  11, 
Anderson.  In  New-York,  the  eccentric  Ex-Sheriff  Parkins,  of  London, 
}n  Albany,  by  the  fall  of  a  draw-bridge,  twenty  persons  were  drowned. 
On  Red  River,  Timothy  Flint,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  west.  In  .\r 
kansas,  Colonel  Cheatham,  an  officer  under  Marion.  In  New-Jersey, 
Hon.  J.  Rutherford,  the  last  of  the  senators  who  served  under  Washington. 
In  Vermont,  Ex-governor  Chittenden.  In  Florida,  Colonel  Green,  U.S.A. 
In  Texas,  Colonel  Karnes.  In  France.  Captain  Thomas  Oxford,  who  was 
buried,  pursuant  to  will,  with  an  American  flag  for  his  winding-sheet. 
In  England,  Lord  Durham,  late  governor-general  of  the  Canadas.  A. 
Hanover,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Graff.  In  Paris,  Doctor  M<)rison,"iho 
hygeist."  In  London,  murdered  by  his  valet,  Lord  William  Russell.  In 
Venice,  je  80,  Count  Guiccioli,  husband  to  one  of  Byron's  heroines.  In 
Paris,  the  English  admiral  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  x,  76.  In  London,  Henry 
Cromwell  Field,  last  descendant  of  "the  Protector."  In  Paris,  Sanson, 
"the  executioner."  At  Cariccas,  J.  G.  A.  Williamson,  American  charge 
d'affaires.  In  Wales,  in  a  mad-house,  the  celebrated  Beau  Bnnnnid, 
"companion  of  George  IV."  At  Nice,  Italy,  Paganii",  the  violinist.  In 
Rome,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon.  At  Si.  Jmidps' 
naiace,  the  princess  Augusta,  m  72.  At  Berlin,  x  70,  Frederick  Wiiiiuni 
111.  of  Prussia. 
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i,  D.  lj4J-0n  tliP  4th  of  March.  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio, 
was  inau^'urated  president  of  the  United  States—John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
having  been  elected  with  him  to  the  vice-presidency.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  and  the 
address  delivered  was  lengthy  and  elaborate.  The  new  president  pledged 
himself  to  carry  out,  to  the  letter,  the  views  of  the  party  which  had  ele- 
vated him  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  ;  which  views,  he 
considered,  were  indispensable  to  the  real  well-being  of  both  government 
and  people.  The  subjoined  passage  from  his  inaugural,  conveys  the  tone 
of  the  entire  address: 

»  When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  first  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  convention  which  formed  it,  many  of  the  sternest  republicans  of 
the  day  were  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  power  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  federal  government,  and  more  particularly  of  that  portion  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.  There  were  in  it  features 
which  appeared  not  to  be  in  harmony  with  their  simple  representative  de- 
mocracy or  republic.  And,  knowing  the  tendency  of  power  to  increase 
itself,  particularly  when  exercised  by  a  single  individual,  predictions  were 
made,  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  government  would  terminate  in 
virtual  monarchy.  It  would  not  become  me  to  say  that  the  fears  of  these 
patriots  have  been  yet  realized.  But,  as  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  ten- 
dency of  measures,  and  of  men's  opinions,  for  some  years  past,  has  been 
in  that  direction,  it  is,  I  conceive,  strictly  proper  that  I  should  take  this 
occasion  to  repeat  the  assurances  I  have  heretofore  given  of  my  determi- 
nation to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  tendency,  if  it  really  exists,  and  re- 
store the  government  to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour,  as  far  '>■'  this  can 
be  effected  by  any  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  placed  in  my  hands. 
Of  the  former,  is  the  eligibility  of  the  same  individual  to  a  seuonct  term  of 
the  presidency.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  early  saw  and  la- 
mented this  error,  and  attempts  have  been  made,  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess, to  apply  the  amendatory  power  of  the  states  to  its  correction.  As, 
however,  one  mode  of  correction  is  in  the  power  of  every  president,  and 
consequently  in  mine,  it  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  invidious,  to  enu- 
merate the  evils  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
this  error  of  the  sages  who  framed  the  Constitution  may  have  been  the 
source,  and  the  bitter  fruits  which  we  are  still  to  gather  from  it,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  disfigure  our  system.  It  may  bo  observed,  however,  as  a  gen- 
end  remark,  that  republicans  can  cjmmit  no  greater  error  than  to  adopt 
or  continue  any  feature  in  their  systems  of  government  which  may  be 
calculated  to  create  or  increase  the  love  of  power  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
to  whom  necessity  obliges  them  to  commit  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs. And  surely  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  state  of  mind 
than  the  long  continuance  of  an  office  of  high  trust.  Nothing  can  be  more 
corrupting,  nothing  more  destructive  of  all  those  noble  feelings  which  be- 
long to  the  character  of  a  devoted  republican  patriot.  Wlien  this  cor- 
rupiing  passion  once  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind,  like  the  love  of 
gold,  it  becomes  insatiable.  It  is  the  never-dying  worm  in  his  bosom, 
grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  the  declining  years  of  its 
victim.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  a  republic  to  limit  the 
service  of  that  officer,  at  least,  to  whom  she  has  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  her  foreign  relations,  the  execution  of  her  laws  and  the  command 
of  her  armies  and  navies,  to  a  period  so  short  as  to  prevent  his  forgetting 
tiiat  he  is  the  accountable  agent,  not  the  principal— the  servant  not  the 
master.  Until  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can  be  eO'ected,  public 
opinion  may  secure  the  desired  object.  I  give  my  aid  to  it  by  renewing 
llie  pledge  heretofore  given,  that,  inidcr  no  circumstances,  will  I  conser. 
lo  serve  a  second  term." 

The  liberal  professions  of  the  president,  however,  he  was  destined  m»ot 
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to  carry  into  execution.  His  toilsome  journey  from  the  west  in  niid. 
winter,  combined  with  an  exchange  of  quietude  for  const  iiit  biisile  as 
well  as  tlie  general  excitement  of  the  times,  was  too  much  for  liis  fail'ino 
constitution  to  endure.  Just  one  month  from  his  assumption  of  the  reins 
of  government,  on  the  4th  of  April,  General  Harrison  lay  a  pallid  corpse 
in  the  presidential  mansion.  So  perished  a  liberal  minded  statesman  hik] 
with  him  the  high  hopes  of  a  numerous  body  of  citizens.  The  entire  na- 
tion was  moved  with  sadness  and  surprise  upon  learning  the  mournful 
event,  and  all  the  people  united  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.  The  fn. 
neral  procession  in  the  city  of  Washington  extended  over  two  miles,  aiig 
was  the  longest  ever  witnessed  there.  The  president  died  aftcrabritf 
illness,  at  the  age  of  09,  and  was  the  first  who  died  in  office. 

John  Tyler,  vice-president,  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  became 
president  for  the  unexpired  term.  He  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government 
from  Virginia,  on  the  day  after  the  president's  decease,  and  was  duly 
sworn  into  office.  He  retained  the  cabinet  officers  just  appointed  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  who  were  tlie  following-named :  Daniel  Webster,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  Secreiary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  tlio 
Treasury  ;  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War;  George  E.  Uad- 
gerof  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Francis  Granger,  of  New. 
York,  Postmaster  General ;  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney  Uen- 
eral.  Samuel  L.  Soutiiard,  a  member  from  New-Jersey,  was  elected  by 
the  senate  to  fill  the  chair  just  vacated  by  John  Tyler. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  had  been  con- 
voked  by  General  Harrison,  assembled  and  commenced  its  labours. 
Much  was  expected  by  the  people  at  large  from  the  action  of  this  body; 
yet  nothing  of  particular  importance  was  realized.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  of  the  session,  was  the  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law— but 
this  being  found  to  work  iniquitously,  its  privileges  being  abused,  it  was 
subsequently  repealed.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Biink.  This  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  president  for  his  sicrnaiure; 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Mr.  Tyler  returned  the  bill  wiih 
a  veto  message.  He  set  forth  his  views  at  length  with  reference  to  the 
measure,  but  they  may  be  all  summed  up  as  follows :  That  he  had  always 
been  opposed  to  such  a  bank ;  that  this  was  perfectly  well  known  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  vice-presidency ;  and  that  he  had  since  seen  no 
reasons  for  changing  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  A  second  bill  for  a  Fis- 
cal bank  of  the  United  States  was  prepared,  after  consultation  of  ilie 
president  with  his  cabinet,  and  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  also,  was  vetoed.  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  thereupon  threw 
up  their  commissions,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  assigninij  for 
reason  a  capriciousness  and  whimsicality  on  the  part  of  the  president, 
The  non-resignation  of  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  ai 
the  time,  but  subsequent  results  fully  justified  the  conduct  of  that  able 
statesman. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  upon  this  action  of  the  president,  published  a  letter  in 
which  lie  highly  applauded  his  conduct.  The  people,  however,  considerd 
the  frustration  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  a  great  measure  of  the  party  which  eleci- 
ed  him,  a  traitorous  act,  and  in  several  places  he  was  burnt  in  effigy.  The 
new  members  of  the  cabinet,  appointed  in  place  of  those  who  had  resign- 
ed, were  the  following:  Walter  F,;rward, of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary nl 
the  Treasury;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John 
C.  Spencer,  of  New- York,  Secretary  of  War;  Hugh  S.  Legare,  of  Suaih 
Carolina,  Attorney  General ;  Charles  C.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  Post- 
master General. 

Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  Mrs.r  Harrison,  for  th« 
purpose  of  reimbursing,  in  some  degree,  the  los&es  sustained  by  the  Grca 
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(Tal  in  'emoving,  for  so  short  a  period,  to  Washington.     His  remains 
*ere  disinterred,  by  desire  of  the  family,  and  removed  to  his  farm  at  North 

Itend. 

hi  the  course  of  tlie  session,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  was  called  up. 
They  wire  materially  modified,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Soutiiern  members.  Some  considered  the  handling  of  the  subject  an  in- 
fraction of  Clay's  compromise  ;  but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  tho 
condition  of  the  country  called  for  renewed  action,  and  results  proved 
that  they  were  right. 

The  census  of  the  United  Slates  for  1840  having  been  completed,  the 
Senate,  by  a  resoluiion,  required  the  secretary  of  state  to  furnish  an  ab- 
slraclof  the  same.  The  total  population  of  the  IJnion  was  17,0(;8,1 12  souls. 
Tiic  following  table  shows  how  the  population  was  apportioned. 


Frcfi 

pprsnni 

Free  persons 

S'nies. 

iVhifrf.     of  colour. 

Slavei. 

Stales. 

Uliilcs. 

of  colour 

Slaves. 

Maine, 

.lOn.iS!) 

l,3.-)8 

0 

Di'luwLiro, 

53,501 

10,010 

2,005 

X,.w  Hampshiro,  281,(130 

537 

1 

Mnryliind, 

317,717 

02,020 

89,405 

Miissncliiis(!tta 

7ii),030 

0,008 

1 

Virginia, 

710,008 

40,812 

448,987 

Rlidilc-islaiiJ, 

lO.s.lW 

3,233 

5 

N.  Carolina, 

48-1,870 

22,732 

245,817 

foniioclicut, 

.lOl,!;')!! 

n.in.) 

17 

S.  Carolina, 

25t),084 

8,270 

327,033 

ViTiiicint, 

2!)  1,2 1(1 

730 

0 

Georgia, 

407,005 

2,753 

280,844 

Ni'w-Yiirk, 

2,:i7!i,ll!)0 

.'50,027 

4 

Alabama, 

335,185 

2,030 

2.53,.532 

Nmv -Jersey, 

;i:>l,r.!!a 

21,044 

674 

Mississippi, 

170,074 

1.300 

105,211 

Pi'iiiisylvuuia, 

l,(i-(i,ll5 

47,8J4 

G4 

Louiciuna, 

l,-)3,083 

2-1,308 

105,219 

Ohid, 

1,.''.02,123 

17,312 

3 

Toiinessoe, 

040,027 

5,524 

183,059 

Iiidiaim, 

G7»,(;08 

7,105 

3 

Kentucky, 

587,542 

7,:tU0 

182,072 

IlIilKliS 

472,:).34 

3,rm 

331 

Missouri, 

323,888 

1,574 

58,240 

Miiiiipin, 

2n,r)(io 

707 

0 

Arkansas, 

77,174 

40., 

19,035 

IViscousin, 

3(),rj(i6 

178 

8 

Florida, 

27,728 

820 

25,5.'>; 

Iowa, 

42,804 

153 

18 

D.  of  Colum 

,  30,057 

4,301 

4,094 

Total,        14,181,575  2,483,530       ,;80,069 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  one  Alexander  McLeod,  a  Canadian, 
created  some  disturbance.  He  cume  within  the  American  lines,  and  being 
an  idle  and  worthless  person,  thought  to  attract  some  niomtiitary  atten- 
tion by  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  mob  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  the  steamboat  Caroline,  some  time  previous.  It  seems,  in  the  end,  he 
drew  more  notice  than  he  ex|»ccted,  or  found  agreeable.  In  Lockport, 
ntarthe  New- York  frontier,  he  was  taken  and  held  to  bail  in  the  recognizance 
0(55,000  for  himself,  with  two  sureties  of  $2,500  each,  for  his  appearance 
at  court  to  answer  the  charges  of  murder  and  arson. 

h  appeared,  that  an  impaitial  trial  could  not  be  had  for  this  man 
at  the  west,  on  account  of  the  excitement  against  him.  He  was  therefore 
removed  to  the  city  of  New-York,  and  examined  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  at  its  May  term.  Judge  Cowan,  in  a  lucid  report  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  raised,  decided  that  the  fate  of 
the  prisoner  must  be  determined  by  the  slate  tribunals,  without  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  general  government  in  the  premises. 

Meanwhile,  a  correspondence  ensued  between  Mr.  Fo  British  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  and  the  American  secretary  of  state.  Tiie  English 
ambassador  called  upon  the  American  government  to  take  prompt  and 
effectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  McLeod.    "It  is  well  known,"  said 

."tliat  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caro/i'ie  was  a  public  act  of 
persons  in  her  majesty's  service,  obeying  the  orders  of  their  superior 
i  2i!ihorities.    That  act,  therefore,  according  to  the  usages  of  nations,  can 

Illy  be  tiie  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  national  governments." 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  reply,  after  stating  the  anxious  desire  of  his  govern 
I  ineiit  to  maintain  amicable  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Eng. 
!iiid, said;  "It  is,  then,  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  president  fiud» 
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himself  Hiiablo  lo  recognize  the  validity  of  a  demand,  a  comphaiice  wilo 
which  you  deem  so  material  to  tlie  preservation  of  the  good  uiiderstHiidini 
which  has  been  hitherto  manifested  between  tha  two  counirics.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  states  which  constitute  the  Union,  is,  within  iig 
appropriate  sphere,  perfectly  independent  of  the  federal  government.  T|vj 
offence  with  which  McLeod  is  charged  was  committed  within  the  territory 
and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  is  one  that 
comes  clearly  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals.  It  docs  not,  there- 
fore, present  an  occasion  where,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union,  the  interposition  called  for  would  be  proper,  for  which  a  warrant 
can  be  found  in  the  powers  with  which  the  federal  executive  is  invested. 
Nor  would  the  circumstances  to  which  you  have  referred,  or  the  reasons 
you  have  urged,  justify  the  execution  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed." 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  regrets  this  refusal,  and  intimates  that  it,  together 
with  the  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  McLeod,  will  lead  to  the  most  grave  and 
serious  conseouences.  In  the  interim,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Messrs. 
Bradley  and  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  had  moved  a  change  of  trial  from  the 
city  of  New-York  to  Utica.  There,  in  the  month  of  October,  before  Judge 
Gridley,  and  others,  a  lengthy  trial  was  held;  when,  notwithstanding  the 
abilities  of  Attorney-general  Hall  for  the  people,  an  alibi  was  proven  for 
the  prisoner — ?.nd  so  the  matter  ended. 

In  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  this  year,  appeared  a  table  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  showing  the  amount  in  quant'tyol 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  Union.  With  the  aid  of  this  table  anesii. 
mate  has  been  made  of  the  value  in  money  of  the  several  products,  and 
the  result  placed  side  by  side  with  the  population  of  the  states  respectively, 
to  show  the  yield  per  head  in  round  numbers. 

Per 

States.                     Value,          Pop,  head.  Stalei.  Value. 

Maine,              |34,720,()0'>  501,793  |(ia  S.Carolina,  |49,]  17,800 

N.  Hampshire,  25,703,000  23.t,.574    90  Georgia,  58,830,000 

Vermont,            43,227,000  291,948   148  Ohio,  84,507,000 

Massachusetf.i,  28,800,400  737,799    38  Tennessee,  73,130,000 

Rhode  Island,      3,745,800  108,830     34  Louisiana,  37,706,000 

Connecticut,      22,945,000  309,948    74  Alabama,  42,376,000 

New-York,       238,800,000  2,428,921     93  .Mississippi.  41,773,000 

New-Jersey,      35,911,000  373,308    95  Missouri,  22,309,400 

Pennsylvania,  136,249,000  1,724,033    79  Indiana,  47,859.000 

Delaware,             6,027,000       78,085     78  Illinois,  35,264,500 

Maryland,          43,846,200     469,232    93  Arkansas,  13,536,000 

Virginia            102,177,000  1,239,797     82  Iowa,  2,277,000 
N.  Carolina        40,115,500     484,870    00  Dist.  Columbia,      352,000 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that  only  four  states  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  head  of  the  population.  Of  these,  Vtr- 
mont  takes  the  lead,  and  must  certainly  be  considered  a  very  enlerprisinj 
and  thrifty  state.  The  average  production  per  capilem  is  sevonty-sevcii 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Fourteen  members  of  the  Union  rise  above  (his 
average,  the  remainder  stand  below  it. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States'  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Februarj, 
caused  much  surprise  as  well  as  distress.  Its  immense  capital  of  $35,01)0, 
000  had  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  the  possibility  of  such  a 
dark  mishap  as  its  ultimate  ruin,  never  entered  their  bewildered  compre- 
hension. In  Europe,  even,  not  less  than  $15,000,000  worth  of  stocic  had 
been  purchased,  and  was  distributed  among  the  middling  classes  in  and 
about  London.  In  New-York,  the  amount  of  $7,000,000  had  been  taken, 
and  the  balance  was  owned  by  the  United  States'  government,  and  Ihs 
•tates  soutii  and  west.  According  to  a  report  of  the  directors,  the  bank 
bad,  in  thirty  days  from  its  resumption  of  specio  payments  in  Januanr 


Ptr 

Pop.  htai 

594,398  (82 

6!)  1,392    85 

1,519,407   55 

829,r,IO   83 

3JO,000  lOf 

590,756   ri 

37,'),601  111 

383,702   53 

685,8GG    (19 

476,13;j  74 

97,574  103 

43,035   53 

43,712     7 
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1837 

8,185,710 

1833 

5,700,420 

1839 

5,264.385 

1840 

5,155,120 

1841 

5,780,927 

paid  out  in  cash  to  keen-oyed  brokers  $G,000,000;  and  as  demands  for  as 
niMch  more  were  already  presented,  they  \vt  re  forced  to  hend  to  tlic  tempest 
and  siifpend.  An  iiivcstigalion  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  which  was  or- 
dered, ithiiiicd  ill  the  discovery  that  the  old  board  of  dirrciors  had  been 
largely  eiig  •S'''^  '"  various  extraneous  speculations,  such  as  buying  up 
TeMis  fuiiils,  endeavouring  to  monopolize  the  cotton  market,  ice. ;  this, 
pell  Hiulersiood,  on  llieir  ttwn  private  account,  though  by  means  of  the 
bank's  funds.  Messrs.  Diddle,  Jaudon,  Cowprrthwaite,  and  others,  were 
jccordiiigly  indicted  for  this  by  the  grand  jury  of  Philadelphia ;  but 
IS  iliosc  grnllemcii  had  merely  expended  what  they  had  previously 
withdrawn,  nothing  was  cfTected  towards  establishing  the  furinor  good 
credit  of  Ilie  bank. 

In  the  Hoi'se  of  Representatives,  a  member,  from  the  committee  on 
niviil  nfl'airs,  brought  in  the  following  statement,  siiowing  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  navy — together  with  a  recommendutiou  that  the  same  ratio. 
boih  of  power  and  expense,  should  be  maintained  : 

III  1830,  wc  hud  |7 ,011,055  nppropriutcd,  and  462  guns  nlluat. 
-  "  554  " 

"  630 

"  590  " 

"  882  " 

1,070 

The  new  president's  unspariiis;  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  caused  a  com- 
miiiceof  the  Rcpri'sentalives  to  recommend  his  impeachment — when  he 
addressed  that  body  a  message,  protestinpr  violently  against  any  such  right. 
This  summer  perished,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., thirty  persons  instantly,  fifty 
more  btiiijj  badly  wounded.     Tweniy-eiglit  kegs  of  gunpowder  had  been 
stored,  contrary  to  law,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  when,  a  (ire  breaking  out, 
they  exploded,  with  this  fatal  result.     The  steamboat  Krie.of  lUidalo,  was 
burned  in  August,  while  twenty  miles  from  land,  with  two  hundred  pas- 
sengers onboard;  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  lives  were  sacrificed; 
the  fire,  in  this  case,  was  caused  by  the  ignition  of  a  barrel  of  turpentine. 
Died, in  Waihingtoii,  .Judge  Barbour,  of  Virginia;  also,  Hon.  John  For- 
syth, «  60,  late  Secretary  of  Stale ;  also.  General  Alexander  Macomb, 
cuniinaniler-in-chief  of  the  army;  also,  Colonel  R.  D.  VVainrigiit.     In 
South  Carolina.  General  Griffin.     In  Tennessee,  Governor  Cannon.     In 
Pennsylvania,  Charles  Ogle,  M.  C. ;  also,  Hon.  J.  I{.   Black.     In  New- 
Vurk,  Henry  Brevoort,  k.  99,  also.  Major  Sliute,  x  82;  also  Dr.  M'Nev- 
iii,the  companion  of  Emmet  in  the  Irish  "  rebellion  ;"  also,  Herman  Le 
Roy, Esq  ,  fmher-in-law  of  Daniel  Webster.     In  Connecticut,  Judge  Lan- 
mHii.   In  Virginia,  Bishop  Moore.     In  Lexington,  Kv,  H.m.  R.  II.  Men- 
ifee,   la  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Hon.   Gideon  Lee.      In   F'lorida,  E.v-governor 
Rcid;  also.  Judge  Winn.     In  Philadelphia,  Dr.  S.  Calhoun,  professor  of 
materia  incdica;    also,  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  poet.      In   Newburyport, 
Mass.,  William  Barllett,  Ksq.,  leaving  $-»00,0t)0  to  Andovcr  seminary.    In 
NVjiv-Orlcans,  Cohmel  R.  P.  Bowie;  also,  Nicholas  Girod,  bequcalliing  to 
I  various  objects  $400,000.     In  South  America,  Commodore  Claxton.    Sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  in  the  President  steamship,  Tyrone  Power,  come- 
Nian.    At  Gibraltar,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  eminent  as  a  painter.     In  London, 
I  Captain  S.  B.  GriflTing,  of  New- York.     At  Kingston,  U.  C,  Lord  Syden- 
ham, (Jevernor-general  of  the  Canadas.     In  Pari.s,  Samuel  Welles,  an 
Umerican  hanker,  leaving  a  good  name  and  a  large  fortune,  which  do  not 
htways  go  together.     In  London,  Sir  Philip  Brooke,  rear-admiral  of  the 
pJ,  better  known  as  captain  of  the  Shannon,  in  her   action  with  the 
iCliesapeake;  also.  Sir  Asiley  Cooper,  M.  D  ,  x.  70  ;  also,  Theodore  Hook, 
lifaviniriie  dramatic  author:  also,  T.  Dibdin,  the  same;  also.  Sir  Fran- 
IcisChantrey.  an  eminent  sculptor;  also,  Joseph  Chitty,  a  distinguished 
fwyer.    In  Syria,  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  lady,  both  of  Connecticut. 
36 
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A.  I).  1812. — Mr.  Tyler,  in  ono  of  hin  meixiaKes,  with  reforeiiRo  lo  the 
•tatt!  of  tlu!  country,  in  roniarkuhly  libenil-inindcd  :ih  will  us  just.  In 
allutiioii  to  tlio  public  domain,  ho  uiiys :  "  Wo  have,  on  tliia  sidi;  the  Itocky 
MuiintuinR,  the  enormous  expanse  ufiiovon  hundred  and  Nuvoniy  millioii!! 
of  aercH  of  unoccupied  territory,  to  say  nothing:  of  that  which  iii'Dbt-yoii'l," 
And  he  then  further  continues,  "VVc  holil  out  to  the  people  of  othfrcDiin. 
tries  :in  invitation  to  come  and  settle  amon{|;  us,  as  members  of  our  rap- 
idly-i(rowiiig  fun>i!y ;  and  for  the  biesainjjs  which  wc  olFcr  them,  we  n;  jnire 
of  them  only  to  look  upon  (uir  country  as  their  country,  and  to  nniti;  with 
us  in  the  great  task  of  preserving  our  institutions,  and  tliereby  pL'rpctuiUin; 
our  liberties.  No  motive  exists  for  foreign  conquest.  We  dcsirt'  Ijui  iq 
reclaim  our  almost  illimitable  wildcrnetis,  and  to  introduce  into  their  dopih) 
(he  lights  of  civilization.  While  we  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  tn  viii. 
dicate  the  national  honour,  our  most  earnest  desire  will  be  to  luaintMinan 
utihroken  peace." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which  had 
commencfid  between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stevenson,  American  minister  ;it  ihe 
court  of  St.  James,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was  continued  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  ofTico  of  Urilish  Secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  affairs,  was  laid  before  Congress.  The  subject  in  con- 
troversy was  that  ancient  and  uneasy  theme,  the  right  of  search.  It  is  ii|. 
(cresting,  from  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  international  law  dij. 
cussed  between  these  statesmen. 

"The  government  of  Great  Britain,"  commences  Mr.  Stevenson,  "wiih 
that  of  other  nations,  regarding  the  African  slave  trade  as  a  great  evil, 
united  in  measures  for  its  abolition.  For  that  purpose  laws  were  parsed 
and  treaties  concluded,  giving  lo  the  vessels  of  each  of  the  conlnciiiij 
parties  ihc  mutual  right  of  search,  under  certain  limitations.  Indt'iieii- 
dent  of  tiieso  treaties,  and  under  the  principles  of  public  law,  this  riglilof 
search  could  not  be  exercised.  The  United  States  were  invited  lo  biconio 
a  party  to  these  treaties ;  but,  for  reasons  which  they  deemed  satisractory, 
and  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  their  institutions  and  sysieiiis 
of  government,  Ihey  declined  doing  so.  They  deemed  it  iiiexpediciii, 
under  any  modification  or  in  any  form,  lo  yield  the  right  of  liaviii<>  ilair 
vessels  searched  or  interfered  with  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  high  seas. 

"In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  these  iroa- 
lies,  and  others  who  refused  to  become  so,  continued  lo  prosecute  their 
slave  traffic ;  and  lo  enable  them  to  do  so  with  more  cfTect  they  resorled 
to  the  use  of  the  flags  of  other  nations,  but  more  particularly  that  of  Hie 
United  States.  To  prevent  this,  and  enforce  her  treaties,  Great  Briliiin 
deemed  it  important  that  her  cruisers  in  the  African  seas  should  have  ilie 
right  of  detaining  and  examining  all  vessels  navigating  those  seas,  fonlie 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  national  character.  Against  this  practice 
the  government  of  the  United  States  protested,  and  the  numerous  casf! 
out  of  which  the  present  discussion  has  arisen,  became  subjects  of  cuiii- 
plaint  and  negotiation  between  the  two  governments." 

The  British  minister,  in  his  official  capacity  replying,  says  :  "The  m 
dcrsigned  begs  leave  to  state  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  reply  to  the  remark)  I 
contained  in  his  last  note,  that  her  majesty's  government  do  not  preteiiil| 
that  her  majesty's  naval  officers  have  any  right  to  search  American  mer- 
chantmen met  with  in  time  of  peace  at  sea;  but  there  is  nn  csscniiid 
fundamental  difference  between  searching  a  vessel  and  detaining  her  paper!  | 
lo  see  if  she  is  legally  provided  with  documents  entitling  her  to  ilie  pro- 
tection of  any  country,  and  especially  of  the  country  who.sc  flag  slieiiiiyl 
have  hoisted  at  the  lime.  For  though,  by  common  parlance,  the  wuril  I 
"flag"  is  used  to  express  the  test  of  nationality,  and  thounh,  accordiiiifiol 
that  acceptation  of  the  word,  her  majesty's  government  admit  iliai  Bntislil 
cruizers  are  not  entitled  in  time  of  peace  to  search  merchant  vcsscis^ail-F 
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Ing  iinilor  the  American  flag,  yet  her  majesty's  (government  do  not  mean 
IhiTcliy  to  say  that  a  mercnaiilmati  can  excmj)t  herself  from  search  by 
meruly  lioititinii:  a  piece  of  bunting  with  the  United  States  emblems  and 
colours  upon  it:  that  which  her  m  ijesty's  government  means  ia,  that  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  flag  exempt  a  vessel  from  search  when  that 
vessel  is  provided  with  papers  entitling  her  lo  wear  that  flag,  and  proving 
her  to  be  United  States  property,  and  navigated  according  to  law.  ' 

The  president,  in  his  annual  message,  very  ably  reviewed  the  whole 
mailer,  as  follows: 

"By  the  10th  orticio  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  was  expressly  declared, 
ihat, 'Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irrecoi\ciU>al)lc  with  the  principles 
flhuimanity  and  justice;  and  whereas  both  flis  Majesty  and  the  United 
Stales  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  cITorts  to  promote  its  entire  aboli- 
tion, it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use  their 
best  endeavours  lo  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.'     In  the  enforce- 
mciitof  the  laws  and  treaty  stipulations  of  Ureal  Uritain,  a  practice  had 
ihreateiicd  lo  grow  up  on  the  part  of  its  cruizers  of  subjecting  to  visitation 
ships  Sidling  under  the  American  flag,  which,  while  it  seriously  involved 
our  maritime  rights,  would  subject  to  vexation  a  brunch  of  our  trade  which 
was  increasing,  and  which  required  the  fostering  care  of  the  government. 
And  although  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  correspondence  wilh  the  American 
envoys  at  London,  expressly  disclaimed  all  right  to  detain  any  American 
ihipun  the  high  seas,  even  if  found  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  and 
reslricled  the  British  pretensions  lo  a  mere  claim  to  visit  and  inquire,  yet 
it  could  not  well  be  discovered  by  the  executive  of  the  United  Stales  how 
lui'h  visit  and  inquiry  could  be  made  without  detention  on  the  voyage, 
and  consequent  interruption  lo  the  trade.    It  was  regarded  as  the  right 
of  search  presented  only  in  a  new  form,  and  expressed  in  diflcrenl  words ; 
and  1  therefore  felt  it  to  bo  my  duty  distinctly  to  declare,  in  my  annual 
mcssairu  to  Congress,  that  no  such  concession  could  be  made,  and  that 
the  United  States  had  both  the  will  and  the  ability  to  enforce  their  own 
laws  and  to  protect  their  flag  from  being  used  for  purposes  wholly  for- 
bidden by  those  laws  and  obnoxious  to  the  moral  censure  of  the  world. 
"Taking  the  message  as  his  letter  of  instructions,  our  then  minister  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Cass,  fell  himself  required  to  assume  the  same  ground  in  a 
remonstrance  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  to  M.  Guizot,  and  through 
hiin  to  the  king  of  the  French,  against  what  has  been  called  the  Quintu- 
ple Treaty ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  met  wilh  the  approval  of  this 
goveriimcut.     In  close  conformity  with  these  views,  the  8t!i  article  of  the 
lite  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  framed,  which  provides  that  'each  na- 
liun  shall  keep  afloat  in  the  African  seas  a  force  not  less  than  eighty  guns, 
to  act  separately  and  apart,  under  instructions  from  iheir  respective  gov- 
ernments, and  for  the  enforcement  of  their  respective  laws  and  obliga- 
tions.'   From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  assumed  in  the  message 
has  been  fully  maintained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  are  to  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  two  countries, 
and  that  all  pretence  is  removed  for  interference  with  our  commerce  for 
iny  purpose  whatever  by  a  foreign  government. 
"While,  therefore,  the  United  States  have  been  standing  up  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  they  have  not  thought  proper  to  make  that  a  pretext 
fur  avoiding  a  fulfilment  of  their  treaty  stipulations,  or  a  ground  for  giving 
comiieiiancfi  to  a  trade  reprob;ited  by  our  laws.    A  similar  arrangement 
liy  iho  other  great  powers  could  not  fail  to  sweep  from  the  ocean  the  slave 
Iraile,  without  the  interpolation  of  any  new  principle  into  the  maritime 
code,    We  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  be 
lowed  by  one,  if  not  all,  of  them.    We  thereby  also  olTer  suitable  pro- 
I  tceliun  to  the  fair  trader  in  those  seas,  thus  fulfilling  at  the  Scime  time  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  policy,  and  complying  with  the  claims  of  justice  and 
liunianitv 
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"With  the  other  powers  of  Europe  our  rolaiioni  continue  on  the  mosi 
amiuHblu  footintf.  Treaties  now  exiMting  with  tlirni  aliould  ho  rJKldly 
observed,  and  every  opportunity,  compatible  with  the  iuiercHts  of  the 
United  Status,  should  be  seized  upon  to  enltirgo  the  basis  of  uommunial 
intercourse.  Peace  with  all  the  world  is  the  foundation  of  our  policy, 
which  can  only  bo  rendered  permanent  by  the  practice  of  equal  and  im- 
partial Justice  to  all.  Our  great  dc-sire  should  be  to  enter  only  into  that 
rivalry  which  looks  to  the  general  good  in  the  cultivation  of  thu  sciences, 
Ihd  enlargement  of  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
the  spread  of  commerce — that  great  civilizcr — to  every  land  and  sc 
Careiull)'  abstaining  from  interference  in  all  queNtions  exclusively  ruf(irn^> 
themselves  to  the  political  interests  of  Europe,  we  may  bo  permiliud  uj 
hope  an  equal  exemption  from  the  intcrferencu  of  European  govi mtnunti 
in  what  relates  to  the  states  of  the  American  continent." 

We  should,  perhaps,  observe,  that  the  American  minister  h  ,  :  lous- 
ly  given  to  the  UritiMh  government,  a  discharge  from  ill  furthc  liability 
on  account  of  the  Caroline,  as  it  had  apologized,  anl  as  no  better  repa- 
ration from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  be  had,  and  as  it  had  also  <  x- 
pressed  so  large  a  degree  of  respect  and  regard  lir  the  inviolable  and  sa- 
cred character  of  our  neutral  rights,  ice,  dec. 

A  case  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  the  Amistad,  now  arose  to  be  no- 
ticed :  'I'he  brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  sailed  from  that  port  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  for  Nt  w-Orleans,  with  a  cargo  consisting  partly 
of  tobacco,  and  135  slaves ;  some  eight  or  ten  days  after  leaving  Hampton 
Roads,  a  part  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  murdered  a 
passenger  named  Hewell,  who  owned  some  of  the  negroes,  wounded  the 
captain  dangcronily,  and  the  first  mate  and  two  of  the  crew  severely. 
The  slaves  cj  ,  uquently  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  vessel,  when, 
under  their  direction,  it  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  island 
of  New-  Providence.  There,  at  the  request  of  the  American  consul  in  tlio 
place,  tlie  governor  ordered  a  guard  on  board  the  Creole,  with  a  view  to 

trevent  the  escape  of  any  from  on  board,  until  an  examination  could  bo 
ad  ;  on  examination,  nineteen  of  the  slaves  wore  identified  as  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  mutiny  and  murder.  These  were  placed  in  confinement 
for  another  investigation  of  the  case;  but  the  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demand  of  the  American  consul  that  they  should  be  sent  back 
to  America  for  trial.  The  remainder  of  the  slaves,  in  number  114,  were 
set  at  liberty,  on  the  ground  that  they  became  free  in  landing  on  British 
territory. 

The  affair  of  the  Amistad,  as  we  have  said,  which  had  occurred  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  this,  was  considered  so  nearly  identical  with  it,  as 
to  afford  the  English  a  tolerable  exec /*  for  follownig  the  example  set 
them  on  that  occasion. 

Congress  ai'journed,  after  a  laborirus  (tj  ii^i  In  which  ^  '-^  passed 
nineiy-five  public  acts,  thirteen  jo/ l  .>■■>/>'.'>  ..,  and  one  ..andred  and 
eighty-nine  private  bills.  Two  other  jui  lie  bilii>  were  passed  which  were 
defeated  by  the  veto  of  the  President,  and  two  more  were  defeated  by  not 
receiving  the  evecutive  approval  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  introduction  of  the  Croton  river  into  New- York  took  place  in  .lune, 
and  the  event  was  very  justly  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  stupendous  work  surpasses  in  magnili- 
cence  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  ancient  Rome.  None  of  the  hydrau- 
lic structures  of  that  city,  in  spite  of  the  legions  of  slaves  she  had  at  com- 
niii  J,  equal  in  magnitude  of  design,  perfection  of  detail,  and  prospetlive 
bi  lii'fits,  this  great  accomplishment  of  a  single  city  of  the  Amcricaii  re- 
pi.olic.  The  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  forty  and  a  half  miles.  The 
work  commences  at  the  village  of  Croton,  about  five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.    Here  is  the  first  re'ervolr,  which  is  formed  by  a  dam 
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torcinjf  the  rivor  hack  Bcvc-ral  milpn,  covnring  BOO  ut  r'>f  and  computed  to 
coiitiiiii  not  Icsi  than  100,000,000  df  rmIIoiis  for  each  fu''  -i  (fi'plti  from 
till)  surface.  Tho  iiiiifnriii  (li-HCfnt  of  iIk;  nniicdiict  from  ct/mmencoiiH'iit, 
ii  aljoul  fourlnnii  inches  to  llio  mih;;  coiiseqiicni'v  exteiiiiv<>  excHvaliont 
or  tunnels  piisHJiig  throngli  hills  or  hcHvy  enibm  i«>nts,  wi,  i  cuiverls  ia 
croisiny  valleys,  were  ri'quiriM!.  Several  of  the  i  uieis  are  ul  throUK^t 
I  )lid  rock,  nt  nn  enormouA  expense  ;  tho  longest  ncur  the  village  of 
Manliattanville,  and  IB  1,215  feel  in  length.  Sleepy  '  illow,  well  known 
•o  readers  of  iin;iginiitive  lore,  is  spimneil  by  u  series   if  graceful  archea. 

The  main  line  uf  the  aqueduct  is  constru'tcd  as  follows  ;  the  bottom  is 
in  inverted  arch,  tho  roof  a  seini-circio  ;  the  dimensions  six  feet  ;i  bot- 
tom, seven  feet  at  top.  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  Tho  fnt.uda- 
tion  is  of  stone,  well  laid,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  rul>  »■ ;  o- ur  iltli 
a  bed  of  coiierelo  composed  of  cement,  broken  stone  and  gr«\  ,;l.  wuil  com- 
bined ;  the  side  walla  are  thirty-nine  inches  thick  ut  bottom,  and  tweniy- 
sevcn  inches  at  top;  the  arches  both  uf  brick.  In  crossing  Il.ii  i>m  river 
the  aqueduct  encounters  iis  most  formidable  impediment.  0>vi  <r  tu  the 
great  depression  of  the  stream  below  the  grade  line,  and  the  (  i  >  liar  in- 
clination of  its  banks,  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  bridge  will  be  I .  .'0  feet, 
ltd  width  will  be  eighteen  feet  inside  the  parapet  walls,  and  tweniy-seven 
feet  between  the  outer  edges  of  the  coping;  it  will  be  supported  i  v  six- 
teen piers,  twenty  by  forty  feet  at  base,  and  eighty  four  feet  n  lieif  lit,  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  diminishing  as  they  rise,  with  a  span  of  eighlj  eet. 
This  bridge  is  intended  for  the  support  uf  iron  pipes,  which  will  ti<  aid 
down,  in  the  first  instance,  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  tiut 
the  work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  two  four  et 
pipes  at  any  time  hercafier,  whose  capacity  will  be  equal  to  that  of  le 
^rand  trunk.  A  iiinnberof  fi.  lidablc  ravines  shortly  after  present  the  i- 
selves,  but  are  all  crossed  handsoinely,  the  water  being  conducted  Ijy 
means  of  inverted  syplions.  Nmety. sixth  street  being  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  has  two  arches  of  twenty-seven  feet  span,  for  the  carriage-waj , 
and  one  arch  of  fourteen  feet  span,  on  each  side,  for  the  sidewalks.  Tim 
othvrstreetH  being  but  sixty  feel  in  width,  will  each  have  an  arch  uf  thirty 
feet  span  for  the  carriage-way,  and  one  on  each  side  of  ten  feet.  The 
breadth  over  the  arches  to  be  twenty-four  feet. 

The  next  important  work  is  the  receiving  reservoir,  thirty-eight  miles 
by  tho  line  of  the  aqueduct  from  its  northern  tcrminua.  It  covers  thirty- 
live  acres  of  ground,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  north  section  to 
have  twenty  feel  of  water  when  full,  the  south  twenty-five  feel ;  and  the 
whole  reservoir  containing  KiO.OOO.OOO  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  the 
water  wil  I  be  conveyed  through  the  Fifth  A  venue  to  the  distributing  basin, 
in  Forty  sec(md  street;  this  covers  about  five  acres  and  holds  20,000.000 
of  galld  IS.  This  distributing  reservoir  is  also  a  work  of  great  magniiude 
and  expense,  and  calculated  to  endure  as  long  as  the  hills.  It  ia  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  and  employed  four  hundred  men  four  years 
ill  its  construction.  The  perfection  of  the  work  is  such  that  a  single  man 
hw  idiiiplete  control  of  the  immense  quantity  of  water  used  to  supply 
the  Pity.  The  original  estimate  of  expense  for  the  entire  work,  was 
•<.*M,l<)7 ;  but  before  it  is  entirely  finished,  it  is  now  supposed  the  amount 
will  uui  ftOL  far  short  of  $1-2,000,000.  At  intervals  of  a  mile,  ventilators 
are  odmstructed,  in  the  form  of  towers,  composed  of  white  marble;  these 
ni.iy  be  seen,  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  by  passengers  along  the  course  of 
Ihe  Hiiddoii. 

r*  is  With  pleasure  we  now  make  mention  of  an  act  of  international  cour- 
it'«<.  hicli  letliiHs  h«i|h  credit  upon  the  government  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Ikrinajesiy  cau'Wtl  u>  Im-  f^irwarded,  through  her  minister  at  Washington, 
t'l  tlie  American  secr.iary  of  state,  sit  valuable  frold  medals,  with  appro- 
liriate  eiableiiiH,  to  be  dl«l>osed  as  follows  : 
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1.  For  Captain  Dopeystor,  of  the  puckct-ship  '•  Slieriflaii,"  ot  New.  York 
for  Siiving  the  crew  of  the  British  burque  "Zephyr,"  of  Ncwcaslle  in 
Novcmhpr.  1810.  ' 

2.  For  Captain  Wotton,  of  tho  piicketship  "  Rhniip,"  of  New. York,  for 
saving  the  crew  of  the  British  burque  "  BeiindH,"  of  Troon,  D.  Mac  Nichoi 
master.  ' 

3.  For  Captain  Cropper,  of  the  packet  ship  "  Cohinibus,"  of  New-York 
for  saving  the  lives  of  the  master  and  crew  of  tiie  vessel  "  Leoiiid.is,"  of 
Belfast,  in  Noveinher,  1840. 

4.  Fur  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  packet-ship  "Stephen  Whiinoy,"of 
New- York,  for  savinjj  the  master  and  crew  of  the  schooner  "Dispatcli" of 
St.  John's,  Newfonndlanil,  in  November,  18-10. 

5.  For  Captain  Palmer,  of  tlie  pHcket-ship  "Garrick,"of  New-York,  for 
saving  the  lives  of  tiie  master,  mate,  and  crew  of  tiie  brig  "Eu^feiiia"of 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  in  December,  1840. 

6.  For  Captain  Studdart,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Ville  de  Lyon,"  of  Now- 
York,  for  savins  the  lives  of  tlie  master  and  crew  of  tlie  British  brig 
"Briiiania,"  in  November.  1840. 

Towards  the  clo>e  (»f  the  last  year,  the  government  of  Texas,  instead 
of  wisely  hnsbandin'^'  its  rescmrtres,  was  so  extremely  inconsiJcirate  as 
to  authorize  the  famous  Saiiia  Ke  expeilition.  Tliis  was  an  atuinpt  by 
an  armed  force  to  capture  the  M(;xicaii  city  and  province  of  lint  n.ime, 
which  lies  remote  from  assistance,  at  the  fnot  (»f  the  Rocky  MciiiiitHliis, 
The  pretence  set  up  for  this,  was  a  neci^ssily  of  retaliation  for  iIm;  injus- 
tice on  the  part  of  Mexico  of  refusing  to  recognizi;  the  independi'iiceof 
the  Texians.  The  force  consisted  of  some  three  or  four  iuindreil  men, 
and  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  [)rincip;d  command  heiiig  in  the 
hands  of  a  Gener.il  McLeod.  Tlie  jcinrney,  (rom  the  starling  point  (if  the 
invaders,  was  not  adequately  provided  fur,  either  in  the  way  of  iirovisions 
or  anything  else;  consequently,  by  liie  time  half  the  lonfj;  di>lance  was 
passed  over,  the  men  began  to  suffer,  and  iheir  distresses  increased  np  to 
the  time  of  their  surrender  to  the  iNIexiran  aulhorilii's.  But  ikiw,  hum 
havii.g  subsisted  for  weeks  U()(m  snakes  and  iiziiiis,  they  sunk  to  a  stale, 
if  possible,  inure  abject.  In  defiance  of  all  the  priiicip!t;s  of  jiisiici.',  and 
in  the  most  gross  violatinn  en"  their  solemnly  |)le(lg(;d  word  lli.it  the  cap- 
tives should  be  hinnanely  treated,  the  Mexican  authorities  siriiincil  ilieir 
priscmers  of  everything — arms,  blankets,  and  (dothing — chaineil  llieniin 
pairs,  barefooted,  and  drove  them  off  a  dist.ince  of  two  thimsainl  iiiileslo 
the  city  of  iNIexico.  'I'hirty-five  famished  and  died.  Four  wer<;  w.mtonly 
fhot  by  the  guard,  for  llunr  inability  or  refusal  to  keep  up  with  the  main 
body.  'I'he  ears  of  those  who  llins  perished  were  cut  oti'  and  |)H)s('rved, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  commanding  otiicer  of  the  barbarians,  as  evidence 
that  their  prisoners  had  not  escaped. 

Tliere  accompanied  this  expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  "travellers,  men 
of  letters,  or  invalids,"  several  Americaiis,  some  of  whom  hore  passports 
from  the  Mexican  consul  at  New-Orleans,  and  other  evidences  of  Iheir 
being  non-belligerent  cinzens.  (Jeorge  VV.  Kinidall,  a  Mr.  rali-.oinr,  and 
a  son  of  Gtnieral  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  were  of  lids  class.  Tlicse,  and 
other  nien,  who  had  just  claims  to  s[)ei'i,d  cimsiileration,  were  deprived 
of  their  papers  and  means  of  prolectiou,  ami  maltr(!ated  in  coininoii  with 
the  real.  In  consequence  of  this,  (irotesis  were  entered  l)y  seveial  tifthe 
foreign  ministers  at  Mexico ;  and  a  very  lengthy  correspondemx'  was 
liad  tietween  the  Mexican  authorities  and  different  branches  of  oilier  gov- 
ernments. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  president  of  the  United  States  comminiieatcd 
to  the  Sriiatc,  in  compliance  with  a  residiiiion  of  Hint  body,  the  ciirrcs- 
pondenee  \v  hich  had  recently  tak"n  place  l)etween  the  American  iiiinisier 
in  .Mexico  and  the  government  of  thai  country,  together  willi  the  iiisiruC' 
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lions  of  the  government  to  the  minister.  The  correspondence  was  of 
great  length  ;  it  comprised  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state, 
to  Mr.  KIlis,  late  minister  in  Mexico,  requesting  him  to  interfere  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Franklin  Combs,  and  other  letters  requesting  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  F.llis  in  behalf  of  other  individuals,  who  were  involved  in  the  disasters 
of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  The  view  taken  by  the  secretary  of  stale  of 
these  cases,  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  of  a  subsequent  dale,  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  the  new  minister  to  Mexico. 

In  this  letter,  dated  April  -5,  184-3,  Mr.  Webster  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Kendall,  joined  the  expedition  for 
objects  entirely  distinct  from  a  hostile  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  those  who 
were  parties  to  the  military  expedition,  and  slates  the  grounds  on  which 
pereoMs  connected  with  the  expedition  under  certain  circumstances  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  non-combatants.  The  following  is  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  letter,  in  whi(di  the  minister  is  instructed  what  course  to 
adopt  in  relation  to  the  prisoners  whose  cases  were  specially  stated. 
After  allndnig  to  the  cruelties  which  are  alledged  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  prismiers,  the  secretary  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  inclination  to  interfere 
in  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  benefit  or  protection  of  in- 
dividuals, any  further  than  its  clear  duties  require.  But  if  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales  who  have  not  renounced,  nor  intended  to  renounce,  their  alle- 
giaiie(!  to  their  own  government,  nor  have  entered  into  the  military  ser- 
vice of  any  other  government,  have,  nevertheless,  been  found  so  connected 
will)  armed  enemies  of  Mexico,  as  that  they  may  be  lawfully  captured  and 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  this  government  to  take 
Bii  far  a  concern  in  their  welfare  as  to  see  that,  as  prisoners  of  war,  they 
ire  treated  according  to  the  usages  of  modern  times  and  civilized  states, 
hidced,  although  the  rights  or  the  safety  of  none  of  their  own  ciiizens 
were  concerned,  yet,  if  in  a  war  waged  between  two  neiglibouring  states, 
the  killing,  enslaving,  or  cruelly  treating  of  prisoners  should  be  indulged, 
the  Uniled  States  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  right,  to 
remonstrate  and  to  interfere  against  such  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  civilization.  These  principles  are  common  principles, 
essential  alike  to  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  and,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  all  iiaiions  have,  therefore,  rights  and  interests.  But  their  duty  to 
interfere  becomes  imperative  in  cases  affecting  their  own  citizens.  It  is, 
ih'iefore,  titat  the  government  of  the  United  Stiites  protests  against  the 
hardships  and  cruelties  to  which  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  have  been  sub- 
jecied.  It  protests  against  this  treatment  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
the  law  of  nations— in  the  name  of  all  Christian  states— in  the  name  of 
eivjijzation  and  the  spirit  of  the  age — in  the  name  of  all  republics— in  the 
name  of  liberty  herself,  enfeebled  and  dishonoured  by  all  cruelty,  and  all 
cxecss— in  the  name  of,  and  for  the  honour  of,  this  whole  hemisphere.  It 
protests,  emphatically  and  earnestly,  agai.ist  practices  belonging  only  to 
barbinous  people  in  barbarous  limes. 

"by  ihe  well  established  rules  of  nalional  law,  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
tn  be 'treated  harshly  unless  personally  guilty  towards  him  who  has  them 
in  his  power,  for  he  should  remember  that  they  are  men  and  uiifoVlunate. 
WliPii  an  enemy  is  conquered  and  submits,  a  great  soul  forgets  all  resent- 
nitiit  and  is  entirely  filled  with  compassion  for  him.  This  is  the  humane 
languiiae  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  this  is  the  sentiment  of  high  honour 
amnng'men.  The  law  of  war  forbids  the  wounding,  killing,  impressment 
into  the  troops  of  Ihe  country,  or  the  enslaving  or  otherwise  maltreating 
of  p»(.«oner»  (/ tcor,  unless  they  have  been  guilty  of  some  grave  crime; 
and  from  ihe  obligation  of  this  law  no  civilized  nation  can  discharge  itself. 
Every  nation  on  being  received  at  her  own  request  into  the  circle  of  civ- 
ilized govcrnineiils,  must  understand  that  she  not  only  attains  rights  o< 
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■overeignty  and  the  dignity  of  national  character,  but  that  she  binds  her- 
self also  to  the  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  all  those  principles,  laws 
and  nsiigcs  which  have  obtained  currency  among  civilized  stales,  and 
which  have  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  the  miseries  of  war.  No 
community  can  be  allowed  to  enjoy  ihe  benefit  of  national  cliaracter  in 
modern  times  without  submitting  to  all  the  duties  whicli  that  character 
imposes.  A  Christian  people,  who  e.\ercise  sovereign  power,  wUo  make 
treaties,  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  other  states,  and  who  should 
yet  reliise  to  conduct  its  military  operitions  according  to  the  usa;,'cs  uiii. 
versally  observed  by  such  states,  would  present  a  diaractcr  singularly  in. 
consistent  and  anomalous.  This  government  will  not  hastily  suppose 
that  the  Mexican  republic  will  assume  such  a  character.  There  ig  yet 
another  very  important  element  arising  out  of  the  facts  of  this  case. 

"It  is  asserted  and  believed  that  the  surrender  of  some  of  the  persons 
connpcied  with  the  expedition  was  made  upon  specific  terms,  whicli  were 
immediately  violated  by  the  local  Mexican  authorities.  If  ihere  is  one 
rule  of  the  law  of  war  more  clear  and  peremptory  than  another,  it  is,  tlm 
compacts  between  enemies,  such  as  truces  and  capitulations,  shoulii  be 
faithfully  adhered  to;  and  their  non-observance  is  denounced  as  heiiin 
manifestly  at  variance  wiili  the  true  interest  and  duty,  not  only  of  the 
immediate  parlies,  but  of  all  mankind.  Consequently,  if  the  siir.euderof 
the  expedition,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  conditional,  the  benefit  of  those  con 
ditions  must  be  insisted  upon  in  favour  of  the  captives.  According  lotlit 
■tatement  of  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Van  Ness,  Mr.  Kendall  proceeded  twc 
hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  was  taken  with  his  com 
panions  while  they  were  displaying  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  the  puisoiis  wlin 
took  them  gave  assurances  that  they  should  not  be  held  as  prisoneis  oi 
war.  Mere,  then,  was  a  special  immunity  promised,  hut  afterwards  aoto- 
riously  withhelH,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  in  the  present  stale  of  out 
information  'ipon  the  subject.  If,  therefore,  this  governmeiii  were  not 
entitled  to  demand  the  release  of  Mr.  Kendall  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
been  a  non-combatant  and  a  neutral,  it  might  require  the  government  u( 
Mexico  to  take  care  that  the  slipidations  of  its  authorized  agents  tutliat 
efTect  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  that  on  this  account,  those  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made  should  be  immediately  released,  according  lu  tliat 
promise. 

"In  conclusion,  I  am  directed  by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates 
now  to  instruct  you  that,  on  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  you  inquire  care- 
fully and  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  those  persons  who,  having 
been  taken  near  Santa  Fe,  and  having  claimed  the  interposition  of  this 
government,  arc  still  held  as  prisoners  in  Mexico,  and  you  wdl  then  de- 
mand of  the  Mexican  government  the  release  of  such  of  them  as  appear 
to  have  been  innocent  traders,  travellers,  invalids,  men  of  letters,  or  for 
any  other  reasons  justly  esteemed  non-combatants,  being  citizens  uf  the 
United  States.  To  this  end  it  may  be  proper  to  direct  ihe  consul  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  places  where  any  of  ihem  may  be  confined,  and  to  lake  their 
statements  under  oath,  as  also  the  statements  of  other  persons  to  wlioin 
they  may  respectively  refer.  If  the  Mexican  government  deny  f.tcts  upon 
which  any  of  the  persons  claim  their  release,  and  desire  time  for  furihei 
investigation  of  their  respective  cases,  or  any  of  ihem,  proper  and  suitable 
time  must  be  allowed;  but  if  any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  next 
preceding  paragraph,  and  for  whose  relief  you  shall  have  made  a  demaaJ, 
shall  still  be  detained  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  or  otherwise,  yuu 
will  then  explicitly  demand  of  the  Mexican  government,  that  lliey  1)0 
Ireated  thenceforward  wiih  all  the  lenity  which,  in  the  most  favourable 
cases,  beloiiHS  to  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  that  Ibey  be  iiotcoiifiiuid  in 
loaihsoinc  dungeons,  with  malefactors  and  ptTsons  diseased,  that  they  be 
not  chained,  or  subjected  to  )|!;nominy,  or  to  any  particular  rigor  in  their 
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detention  ;  that  they  be  not  oidiged  to  labour  on  the  public  works,  or  put 
to  any  other  liardship.  Yon  will  slate  to  ilie  Mexican  government  that 
the  p'ovcrnment  of  the  United  States  entertains  a  conviction  that  tliese 
uersi'ns  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty  wittionl  delay;  that  it  will  feel  great 
(Jissalisfaction  if  it  shall  learn  that  those  who.^e  cases  have  been  already 
made  the  subject  of  an  express  demand,  are  still  sullering,"  &e.,  &c. 

Afier  much  delay,  the  prisoners  named  were  set  at  liberty.  Santa 
Anna,  by  an  act  of  great  cleniency,  sliorily  afier.  on  the  solemnization  of 
his  biriii-day,  released  all  of  the  Santa  Ke  prisoners.  At  that  time  there 
were  fifly  i»t  Ihe  castle  of  Perote;  one  hundred  and  nineteen  in  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  the  remainder  at  Jalapa. 

The  United  States'  South  Sea  Kxploring  Expedition  returned  home  in 
Jnno  and  July  of  this  ye;  r,  having  been  abseiil  since  liie  18tli  of  August, 
1838— nearly  four  years.     Since  leaving  the  United  Stales,  the  combined 
tqiiadron  bad  navigated  about  four  hundred  thousand  miles.     The  Vin- 
cennes,  the  vessel  of  Ciiptain  Wilkes,  sailed  round  the  world,  altogether 
a  distance  of  seventy-one  thousand  miles,  and  returned  in  comparatively 
pnod  order,  without  having  niei  with  any  material  accident.    The  brig 
Porpoise,  Commander  Ringgold,  arrived  in  New-York  on  the  2d  of  July, 
haviiiff  been  absent  three  years  and  eleven  months,  and  making  according 
to  loj,',  ninely-fivo  thousand  miles.     The  shi|)  Peacock  was  wrecked  at 
the  iiioiiih  of  Ooiumbia  river,  by  nimiing  upon  a  shoal ;    but,  happily, 
wiitimit  a  loss  of  life.     She  had  sailed,  prior  lo  her  destruction,  sixty-two 
ihiaisaiid  miles,  and  was  still  in  excellent  order.     Captain  Hudson  was 
the  last  man  lo  leave  his  sinking  ship,  having  taken  from  her  such  valu- 
ables as  could  be  rescued  hastily  by  means  tif  sncli  boats  as  could  be  got 
alOiigside.     The  shipwrecked  crew  received  much  atlentioii  from  the  gen- 
llemaiily  Kriiish  commander  at  Fort  CJeorge,  formerly  Astoria,  about 
Hvfhe  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ihey  were  kindly  cared  for 
until  thi    arrival  of  other  vessels  of  the  s(iuadroii  to  their  rel.ef.      The 
brij;  Oregon,  which  was  suhsiituted  fur  the  Peacock  alter  this  loss,  arrived 
in  lioNlon  on  the  Isl  of  July,  in  command  of  Lieutenanl  Carr.     The  ship 
CliiiciKidii,  by  way  of  Canton,  arrived  in  New-York  in  June.     The  Fly- 
ing-Fish, tender  lo  the  Viiiceimes,  previous  to  her  being  sold  at  Singapore 
as  unseaworlhy,  had  made  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  I'orty- 
.    eight  miles. 

The  expedition  thoroughly  executed  every  part  of  the  duties  confided 
to  it  by  the  government.  A  very  large  number  of  ports,  harbours,  islands, 
reefs  and  shoals,  were  visited,  examined  and  surveyed.  Many  charts 
of  the  South  seas  having  been  found  erroneous,  were  rarefnlly  cor- 
rfcled.  Several  of  the  principal  y roups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
were  visiied  for  the  first  time  by  the  government  vessels  of  this  na- 
lion,  and  friendly  relations  established  with  the  chiefs  and  natives  of  tlu;in 
The  discoveries  in  the  Antarctii'  Ocean— observations  for  fixing  the  soulli 
ern  magnetic  pole,  Arc,  cVc,  pricedid  those  of  the  French  and  English 
expeditions. 

Oil  one  of  the  islands  visited,  the  natives  ofTered  them  worsliip,  evidently 
beliiviiig  them  lo  have  descended  from  ihe  sun.  On  Mouna  l.oa,  in  the 
Island  (d'  Hawaii,  experimenis  were  made  with  the  pendulum  at  a  height 
of  fmirteeii  thousand  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  'i'opographical  sur- 
veys were  also  made  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  craters.  On  one  oo 
CKsion,  while  examining  a  group  of  the  Fejee  islands,  the  boats'  crews 
were  attacked,  and  two  of  iheir  officers  were  killed— but  no  similar  occur- 
rence   k   place   afterwards.      A  friendly  Fejee  chief,  Vendovi,   was 

brought  to  ibo  United  Stales,  but  lie  died  shortly  after  Ins  arrival.  The 
Sooloo  Sea  was  also  explored,  and  a  new  and  feasible  route  discovered 
fur  p,is.sing  a  that  direction  lo  China,  thus  guarding  against  the  aoritieast 
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On  one  of  the  islands,  wliere  tlicy  obtained  specimens  of  minpnis  mi 
bedded  in  igneous  rouk,  there  was  no  aiipearance  of  vegMlaiion  whitever 

J'et  it  was  so  densely  covered  with  peiij,Miins,  which  stoutly  n.sisicd  iliejr 
andnig,  that  it  was  with  diinciilty  they  could  force  tlieir  way  iluouffh 
them.  " 

The  expedition  also,  during  its  ahscnoe.  examined  and  surveycc'  alarga 

Eortion  of  the  Oregon  tcrriKn'y,  furinerly  hut  liltln  known.  'Ilu;  Culu  ii- 
ia  river  was  ascended  one  hundred  and  iwcniy  miles  to  the  ca.sciidcs  and 
falls.  The  philologist  of  the  expedition,  IMr.  Hale,  was  left  liicre  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuiing  his  inquiries  at  leisure,  and  reiuriiiiiy;  by  lamj 
All  iht-  harbours  of  Oregon  were  visited  and  surveyed.  A  new  auJ  com- 
plete map  of  ihe  country  was  prepared,  embracing  its  rivers, souiid.s,  coast 
forts,  A:c.,  which  will  furnish  the  government  with  a  mass  of  valiialile  in-' 
formation  relative  to  its  formerly  but  liitle  known  possessio'is  on  the 
northwest  coast,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  inleresling  reifion.  An  exam- 
ination was  also  made  of  a  part  of  Upper  California,  the  Sacramento  river 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  their  various  tributarii'S,  &c.,  fee. 

Those  of  the  officers  who  were  lost,  were  Lieutenant  Underwood  and 
Midshipman  Henry,  killed  by  savages  at  the  Island  of  ftlololo,  one  of  the 
Fejce  group,  while  bravely  defending  their  men.  Midshipmen  I'cid  and 
Bacon,  together  with  some  thirteen  others,  in  the  Sea  Gidl,  were  |  lobably 
capsized  by  a  gale  and  lost,  while  altem|>ling  to  round  Cape  lioni.  A 
chaste  obelisk  in  memory  of  these  early  dead,  was  erected  by  their  com- 
panions, in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery. 
There  died,  in  Washington,  this  year,  Mrs   Lclitia  Tyler,  wife  of  the 

firesideiit;  also,  Hon.  Samuel  I..  Southard,  of  New-Jersey ;  alt^o,  Hon.  J, 
/awreiice  and  D.  Dimock,  of  I'a. ;  also.  Senator  Dixon,  of  R.  I. ;  and  Iloii. 
L.  Williams,  of  N.  C,  "the  father  of  the  House."  In  Uallinidn',  by  ex- 
plosion of  the  Medora,  twenty-six  persons  were  killed,  and  tlnrty-eight 
wounded.  Died,  in  Maryland,  Ex-governor  V'eazey.  In  New  Jersey 
Gen.  Rossel.  In  Vermont,  Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning,  of  Boston.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Maj.  Lomax,  U.  S.  A.  At  Croton,  Ct.,  Capt.  Avery,  an  oflicer 
under  Col.  Letlyard  at  the  storming  ol  Kort  Griswold  by  the  Urilish.  In 
New-London,  Gen'l.  Isham.  At  Fort  Sullivan,  S.  C,  Major  lurby.  In 
Kentucky,  Ex-governor  Desha.  In  Georgia,  Hon.  W.  R.  Ilaljersiiam. 
In  Missouri,  Gen.  Atkinson;  also.  Major  Floyd;  also,  Judge  Lucas,  .Vt 
New-Orleans,  I'Abbe  Moni.  In  tlie  Illinois  house  of  assembly,  Hon,  .Mr. 
Arndt,  being  shot  in  an  altercation.  In  Virginia.  Hon.  W.  S,  Ha!iiiiigs,of 
Mass.  At  Pittsburgh,  Capt.  Butler,  U.S.A.  In  Ohio,  Judge  Jolly,  one 
of  Morgan's  riflfmen  in  the  revolution.  At  Philadi'lphia,  Cdiidy  Ka<fuet, 
formerly  American  charge  at  Brazil,  In  New-York,  Col.  Ciiiiiiiiiiijfs, 
U.  S,  A, ;  also,  jf.  70,  Mrs.  Blemierbasset,  a  name  rendered  enduraig  by 
tiie  evil  deeds  of  Burr  and  elocjueme  o'  Wirt.  In  Florida,  Major  Wilcox, 
U.  S.  A.  In  Ihe  Cherokee  natimi,  Capt,  Simonlon,  U.  S,  drauoons.  In 
Texas,  Chief-Justice  Morelaiid.  In  France,  Gen.  Fenwiek,  U.  S.  A.;  also, 
the  famous  surgeon  Baron  I.arrey,  jf.  7G;  also.  Admiral  Baudin  ■  ulsd,  Ihe 
coitnl  de  Las  Cases,  companion  oi"  Napoleon  in  banishment.  At  Si.  IVters- 
burgh,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  hi.stori(;al  painter.  In  Smyrna,  Capi.  Voor- 
hees,  U.  S.  N.  In  Italy,  M.  de  Sismondi,  the  historian  ;  also,  dpi,  ILiiii- 
ilton,  aiitlior  of  "Travels  in  America."  In  Ireland,  John  Banim,  novdist; 
also.  Rev.  Henry  Maturin,  author  of  "Bertram."  In  London,  Gen.  Shrap- 
neii,  iiivent«)r  of  the  "shells"'  which  bear  his  name;  also,  Ducnnv,  ilie 
equestrian.  In  France,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
being  thrown  from  his  barouche.  In  London,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  einintiil 
as  a  surgeon;  also,  VisiHumt  Coke,  writer  of  jurisprudence.  In  Kdinbiir^h, 
JamesGralianie, authorof  a  "History  of  America  "  In  London,  John  U.ir- 
rison,  grandson  of  the  discoverer  of  the  longitude,  for  which  he  wa« 
voted  by  government  X50,000. 
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A.  n.  1843.— On  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  (he  principal  subject  of 
atlCMliiui  was  still  the  csiablishinent  of  an  exchequer.  Niiihing  that  Con- 
gress  could  offer  liavlni,'  found  favour  in  the  eye.«  of  the  president,  it  now 
became  his  turn  to  Fiibinil  a  plan.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  accor- 
dingly laid  before  the  House  his  project,  approved  by  the  heads  of  gov- 
eriiaicnl — when  u  was  rejected,  by  the  stroii;;  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
ninclythree  to  eiffhteen.  A  treaty  was  nejjoiiated  between  the  executive 
aiitlid'rities  of  the  United  States  and  certain  Texian  commissioners  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas — but  this  also  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

in  July  several  changes  occurred  in  the  cabinet  of  the  president,  which 
was  thus  remodelled:  Mr.  A.  P.  Upshur,  of  Va.,  was  made  Secretary 
of  Slate  ;  John  C.  Spencer,  of  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  J.  M. 
Porter,  of  Pa.,  Secretary  of  War ;  T.  \V.  Gilmer,  of  Va.,  Secretary  of  the 
Niivy;  C.  A.  WicklilTe,  of  Ky.,  Post-master  General ;  J.  Nelson,  of  Md., 
Alioniey  General. 

Congress,  before  the  close  of  its  session,  made  two  appropriations, 
which,  for  the  honour  of  that  body,  deserve  to  be  recorded.  First,  $.30,000 
fur  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lii»e  of  telegraphs  to  Baltimore,  under  the 
dJrHclion  of  Professor  Morse.  This  opened  a  new  field  of  enterprize  to 
the  discerning  men  of  the  age,  and  we  now  see  how  incalculably  advan- 
tageous the  results  of  the  system  are  not  merely  to  this  nation  but  to 
tlie  race  at  large.  Secondly,  $10,000  to  establish  a  special  embas- 
sage to  the  Celestial  Empire.  Former  remissness  in  regard  to  the  trade 
of  that  region,  had  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  true  interests  and  dig- 
nity of  lite  republic. 

A  ineUncholy  event  occurred  in  the  American  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year;  an  incident  without  parallel,  and  one  cnhndated  to  startle  the 
jensibilities  of  the  whole  people.  A  son  of  the  honourable  Secretary  of 
\Var  was  in  the  month  of  December  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel 
oil  board  which  he  was  a  midshipman,  for  the  alleged  crimeof  a  mutinous 
and  piratical  conspiracy.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Somers,  a  teti 
gun  hrig  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  A.  Slidell  iMackenzie,  and  the 
crew  consisted  of  a  complement  of  fifteen  petty  officers  and  seamen  with 
pome  seventy-odd  naval  apprentices.  The  vessel  was  n>  a,  and  had 
been  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Africa  on  a  trial  cruize,  to  touch  at  Monro- 
m  and  return  by  the  way  of  St.  Thomas — and  it  was  the  design  of  the 
imiiiiieers  to  seize  her  upon  leaving  the  latter  point,  murder  the  olTicers, 
and  at  otice  supplant  the  national  colours  with  a  flag  bearing  the  skull  and 
cross-bones.  Thirteen  ol  the  crew,  it  was  said,  had  taken  an  oath  of 
conspiracy,  and  were  determined  to  act  upon  the  ground  that  "dead 
men  tell  no  tales" — slaying  all  they  might  capture,  save  women,  whom 
lliey  were  to  preserve  for  themselves. 

The  plot  was  nearly  ripe  for  execution,  when  the  purser's  steward,  to 
whom  the  horrid  design  had  been  partly  revealed,  betrayed  it.  Blidship- 
maii  Philip  Spencer,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  represented  as  the  origina- 
tor and  head  of  the  infernal  scheme;  and  upon  being  confronted  with  his 
iccuser,  he  admitted  the  charge  brought  aijainsl  liiin,  but  asserted  that 
what  he  had  said  was  "all  in  a  joke."  Upon  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
strange  affair,  however,  a  paper  written  in  cypher  was  found,  separating 
the  crew— and  other  evidences  that  it  was  like  to  have  proved  a  matter 
much  too  solemn  for  a  joke.  Other  parties  implicated  were  examined 
rigorously,  and  sullicieni  cause  found  to  warrant  the  detention  in  double 
irims  of  three  persons,  namely,  a  midshipm  lu  and  two  saihtis,  the  one 
holding  the  authoritative  position  of  masit-r-at-arms,  and  the  other  master 
of  the  top.  After  this,  a  spirit  of  iii'<ul)ordiiiation  seeming  to  be  manifest- 
ed in  the  crew,  upon  deliberation  wiili  the  balance  of  his  olficers,  ilio  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  determined  upon  ti.e  extremity  of  executing  the 
tupposed  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  in  his  ship.    After  this,  it  was  said 
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the  men  returned  to  their  duly  with  accustomed  alacrity.  Commandei 
Mackenzie,  upon  his  arrival  in  Now- York,  was  tried  by  acourtinariiil 
at  much  length,  for  this  act  of  speedy  retribution,  and  was  finally  exone' 
rated  from  all  blame. 

The  Rhode-Island  "rebellion,"  so  called,  now  comes  to  be  considered. 
It  appears,  that  some  time  previous  to  this,  a  convention  of  inhahiiiiius  iii 
that  state  met  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  materially  diirurent  from 
the  one  under  which  ihe  government  of  the  state  was  then  adrniiiistcrnd. 
The  principal  grievance  complained  of  was  the  extremely  limited  and  ar- 
bitrary nature  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage — from  wlijuji 
circumstance  the  favourers  of  the  new  constitution  were  denomiiiaied 
"  free  sufTr/ige"  men,  while  their  opponents  assumed  the  name  of  the  "law 
and  ordyr''  party.  At  the  election  for  state  officers  in  1842,  two  povcr- 
nors  and  two  gels  of  legislative  officers  were  voted  for  and  were  (hulured 
duly  ek'clid  under  the  two  opposing  consiitulions.  Thomas  W.  Durr 
was  pronounced  governor  by  ihe  revolutionists,  while  Samuel  W.  Kinir 
was  proclaimed  the  same  by  the  regular  authorities  under  the  old  and  w\- 
repealed  cliarter  of  King  Charles.  Both  parlies  prepared  to  niaiiUiiin 
their  claims  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  entire  stale  became  a  scene  of  cuu- 
fusion  and  uproar. 

In  this  exigency,  the  president  of  the  Union  wfis  appealed  to,  and  he  de 
cided  thai  the  "  law  and  order"  men  were  right.  The  Dorriles  were  de- 
clared trailtirs,  inasmuch  as  their  initiatory  measures  had  been  unauthor- 
ized, and  all  their  primary  assemblies  informal  and  consequently  illegal. 
Both  parlies  now  began  to  arm  themselves,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevj. 
table.  The  legally-constituted  authorities  called  for  aid  from  the  gi  ner;d 
government,  and  iroops  were  ordered  to  their  assistance.  The  new-eim- 
etituiioiiists  made  an  attempt  on  the  slate  arsenal,  but  were  beaten  off; 
whereupcHi  Dorr  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  friends  of  liberty  every- 
where, and  many  marched  to  join  his  standard.  Shortly  after,  he  tnuk 
possession  of  a  hill  at  a  place  called  Chepachet,  where  he  mounted  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  mustered  about  him  some  seven  hundred  men. 
Thereupon,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  state  by  the  legal  govern- 
ment, and  a  force  of  three  thousand  militia  under  General  M'Neil  Wits  or- 
dered to  "disperse  the  rebels.''  This  was  done;  on  the  approach  of  the 
regulars.  Dorr  and  his  party  fled,  without  firing  a  gun ;  only  one  ii:an 
was  killed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disturbance. 

After  twc  years'  absence  from  ilie  state,  Mr.  Dorr  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  there  tried  and  convicled  of  treason,  and  sentenced  tuthe 
stale's  prison  for  life.  This  sentence,  however,  the  governor  of  the  siaie 
signified  his  readiness  to  revoke  whenever  the  pseudo-governor  slinuM 
acknowledge  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government— which  now  rests 
upon  a  new  constitution,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
mate  since  the  commencement  of  difficulties  there,  and  which  makes  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  extensive  as  in  ilial  consiiliilion  which  was  [(referred 
by  the  insurgents,  except  that  two  years'  residence  in  the  stale  is  required 
instead  of  one.  Mr.  Dorr  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  do  aiiyihiiig  ol'  the 
kind,  and  was  placed  in  durance  :  but  his  health  giving  way,  lie  was  fi- 
nally indulged  to  suhscribe  to  the  oath,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

Much  has  been  said  of  American  "repudiation."  Those  delinquent 
states  who  from  extravagance  or  mismanagement  of  some  sort,  found 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  have  '^erlaiuiy  suf- 
fered much,  and  justly,  from  the  storms  of  objurgation  and  reproach  which 
have  been  poured  down  like  thick  hail  upon  their  exposed  heads.  A  jierii- 
sal  of  tlie  annexed  portion  of  a  letter  penned  by  a  great  statesman  urihu 
nation,  will,  however,  throw  somo  small  glimmering  of  ligtit  upon  the  dark 
iubject.  If,  indeed,  as  we  iiiity  be  allowed  lo  hope,  ti.e  disabilii.es  of  hie 
repudiaturs  buvu  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  unavoidable  exij^eiicici  0/ 
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(he  tunes,  there  is  yet  fair  reason  to  presume  that  the  laggards  will, 
ere  long,  redeem  their  pledges,  and  achieve  for  themselves  u  luure  hon- 
ourable distinction. 

Mr.  Kverett,  American  minister  in  London,  in  the  month  of  March,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  holders  of  cerliiin  American  state  stocks,  wlio  had 
presented  a  memorial  to  him  on  the  subject.  After  the  usual  preliminary 
remarks,  he  continues  :  "I  concur  wiili  you  fully  in  protesting  against 
the  doctrine  that  a  stale  which  has  pledged  its  faith  and  resources  can  re- 
lease itself  from  the  obligation,  howevir  burdensome,  in  any  way  but  that 
of  honourable  payment.  Fatal  delusions,  in  times  of  great  distress,  occa- 
sionally come  over  the  minds  of  communities  as  well  as  individuals  ;  but 
1  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  number  is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who 
have,  in  any  form,  advanced  the  idea  of  what  has  been  called  repudiation." 
lainciinviiiced  that  those  slates  which  unhappily  have  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  due  on  their  bonds  have  done  so  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
legislative  sanction  to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious,  immoral,  and  unworthy. 

"The  memorialists  are  pleased  to  give  mo  credit  for  sympaihy  with 
their  sufferings.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  person,  not  himself  directly  a  suf- 
ferer, who  has  had  so  much  reason  as  myself  to  feel  deeply  all  the  evil 
effects -the  sacrifice  not  merely  of  material  prosperity,  but  what  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  consequence,  of  public  honour— resulting  from  this  disas- 
trous failure.  The  reproach  which  it  has  brought  on  the  American  name, 
has  been  the  only  circumstance  which  has  prevented  a  residence  in  ihe 
land  of  my  fathers  from  tciiig  a  source  of  unmiiigled  satisfaction  to  me. 

"The  posilion,  acntlcmen,  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  indebted  states,  is 
as  singular  as  it  is  deplorable.     They  have  involved  themselves  most  un- 
advisedly, ill  engagements  which  would  be  onerous  to  much  larger  and 
richer  communities;  and  they  yet  possess,  under  an  iilmost  hopeless  pres- 
ent cnibHrrassmcnt,  the  undoubted  mean'-  of  eventual  recovery.     1  will 
take  the  stale  of  Illinois,  for  instance,  a. id  what  1  say  of  that  state  will 
hold  good  of  the  others,  making  allowance  for  difference  of  local  circuin- 
Blances.    The  stale  of  Illinois,  uiiderloo  v  a  few  years  since  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  lo  unite  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  lllincis  r  ver;  and  more  recently  projected 
and  commenced  the  execution  of  1,300  ir.iles  of  railway.     On  these  works 
she  has  borrowed  and  expended  above  ^t'2,000,000  ;  the  works  are  incom- 
plete and  unproductive.     The  population  of  the  state  is  that  of  a  second 
Sized  English  county,  short  of  500,000.     It  is  what  in  good  limes  would 
be  considered  an  eminently  prosperous  population;  but  J  am  inclined  to 
thuik,  that  if  the  Knglish  income-tax  of  the  last  year  were,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  laid  on  that  state,  more  than  one  half  the  population 
possessing  in  the  aggregate  that  proportion  of  liic  taxable  property  would 
in  the  present  period  of  general  distress,  fall  below  the  point  of  exeinp- 
lion,  and  that  of  the  other  half,  a  small  number  only  would  rise  much 
above  that  point ;  and  yet  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Illinois  are  almost 
boundless.    The  state  is  larger  than  Kiigland  and  Wales.     By  the  Mis- 
sissippi it  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  iMexico,  by  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and  it  has  a  most  extensive  •niemal  navigation,  by 
means  of  several  noble  rivers.     The  climate  of  the  state  is  mild  ;  it  con- 
tains, 1  suppose,  as  large  a  body  of  land  not  ijierely  cultivable,  but  highly 
fertile,  as  can  be  found  lying  together  in  the  United  Stales;  it  abounds  in 
various  kinds  of  mineral  wealth ;  it  is  situated  about  in  tl;e  centre  of  a 
horizontal  field  of  bituminous  co.il,  which  Mr.  Lyell  pronounced  the  other 
liay  to  be  as  large  as  (!re:it  Uritain  ;  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an  iiulusirious, 
frugal,  intelligent   people,    most   rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.      That 
Biich  a  people  will  for  any  lengih  of  time  submit  lo  lie  .inder  the  reproach 
and  bear  the  loss  incident  to  a  total  prostration  of  public  credit,  1  can 
Dever  believe. 
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"In  nddilion  to  these  public  cmbarnssments,  private  fortunes  almost  witK 
out  number  have  been  destroyed  in  the  general  wreck,  of  which  ilie  fu|| 
ure  of  the  stiUcs,  as  cause  or  efft^ct,  is  one  of  the  principsil  eleinciiis.  : 
doubt  if,  ill  the  history  of  the  world,  in  so  short  a  period,  buch  a  transi 
tion  has  buen  made  from  u  stale  of  high  prosperity  to  one  of  generiil  dis 
tress,  as  in  the  United  States  vitliin  the  last  six  years.  And  yet,  gemie 
men,  the  elasticity  and  power  of  recovery  in  the  country  are  great  I  eyom; 
the  conception  of  those  who  do  not  know  it  from  personal  observaiioa 
Even  within  tha  disastrous  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  private 
commercial  debt  to  this  country,  estimated  at  .£25,000,000  sterling,  haj 
been  paid  by  the  American  merchants,  with  as  little  loss  to  the  crediioi 
as  would  attend  the  collection  of  an  equal  amount  o**  domestic  debt  in  iliii 
or  any  other  country. 

"  Ilut  I  will  not  detain  you  by  enlarging  on  these  topics.  The  subject,  I 
Leed  not  tell  you,  is  one  on  which,  in  all  respects,  it  is  proper  that  I  siiauld 
speak  with  reserve.  I  think  I  shall  have  done  my  duty,  if  I  have  con- 
vinced you  thai  I  am  keenly  sensible  of  the  sufTieriiigs  of  your  coiisiitu- 
ems,  and  truly  solicitous  for  their  effeclual  relief;  and  that,  amid  ail 
the  uncertainties  and  delay  which  may  attend  the  measures  reqiii^iie  for 
that  purpose,  I  still  feel  confident  that  the  time  will  come  when  every 
state  in  the  Union  will  fulfil  its  engagements." 

The  Bunker  Hill  monument  was  in  this  year  completed,  and  a  ningnifi. 
cent  celebration  held  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  day  chosen  was 
the  17lh  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle;  that  day  upon  wlijch  the 
fathers  of  the  country  poured  out  their  blood  so  like  water,  to  redeem  the 
parched  land  from  destruction.  Deputmions  from  the  seat  of  governmpnt 
and  various  quarters  of  the  Union,  were  there  upon  the  occasion.  Tiie 
immeiifie  concourse  formed  in  the  city  of  Doston,  Charlestown,  Roxhiiry, 
and  i.he  surrounding  towns,  and  marched  to  the  eventful  heights— noi  113 
did  their  ancestors,  rudely  clad  and  but  half-armed,  save  with  the  pannply 
of  virtue  and  stern  patriotism — but  now  in  all  the  gorgeous  colours  of  a 
pageant.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  banners  were  displayed,  emblazoned 
with  innumerable  and  appropriate  devices ;  and  for  hours  the  swayiiij 
masses  of  men  filled  every  avenue,  thronging  around  the  hill.  One  liiou- 
sand  ladies  were  seated  upon  ranges  of  settees  conveniently  disposed,  licr 
above  tier,  around  the  speaker — reminding  one  of  the  picture  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan paradise.  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  by 
a  scries  of  brilliant  efforts  added  freshness  to  his  ever-glowing  laurels. 

The  dimensions  of  the  inonument  arc  as  follows  :  thirty  feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  sixteen  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  at  the  top,  having  a  dimi- 
nution of  fourteen  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  above  its  base.  Tlfe  lieighl, 
at  the  top  of  the  apex,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet.  It  is  substan- 
tially built  of  hewn  Quincy  granite,  and  its  entire  cost  was  .11 19,800.  The 
interior  is  circular,  having  a  diameter  of  ten  feet  and  seven  inches  a',  bottom, 
and  six  feet  four  inches  at  top,  and  is  ascended  by  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  steps.  The  top  is  an  elliptical  chamber,  seventp«"n  feet  high,  eleven  feet 
in  diameter,  with  four  windows  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feel 
two  inches  in  breadth — and  presents  one  of  the  most  splendid  views  in  llie 
United  States. 

To  elevate  the  top  stone  of  the  monument  to  its  position  required  no 
little  skill  and  ingenuity — as  it  was  a  block  of  two  and  a  half  tons  weijjiil, 
four  feet  nine  inches  square  at  the  base  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  ihn  k- 
ness  through  the  centre.  Tlie  height  of  the  monument  entire,  as  we  have 
gaid,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet,  being  an  altitude  siune  few 
feet  greater  than  that  of  the  Washington  monument  at  Baltimore,  indii 
ding  its  statue  of  thirteen  feet.  The  Gioton  nionunipnt,  an  imposiii} 
structure  near  New-London,  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  fee. 
high.    The  monument  oa  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  said,  is  higher  than  anytljiii; 
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Totnl,  $1,3,5J,2 15,806 
This  estimate  .s  based  upon  a  "tabular  view"  by  the  comrriissicmer  of 
patents  at  Washington.    The  prices  set  <lown  are  those  wliicii  pie  vail  ir 
the  market,  or  such  ns  are  supposed  to  be  a  fair  average. 

The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  the  slates,  in  regard  to  thespe 
cics  of  produce,  at  least  for  the  year  specified.  New-York  produces  the 
most  oats,  viz.,  !.M,;)07,553  bushels ;  also,  the  most  barley.  1.802,0!>2  bush- 
els, Pennsylvania  produces  the  most  rye,  viz.,  9,429,()37  bushels;  also, 
the  most  huckwheat,  2,408,508  bushels.  Ohio  produces  the  most  wheat, 
viz.,  16,780.' 05  bushels.  Tennessee  the  most  Indian  corn,  viz.,  07,638,477 
bushels.  New. York  the  most  potatoes,  viz.,  2G,553,G12  bushels;  also, 
the  most  iiay,  4,20j,.'j36  tons.  KeiilU(;ky  produces  the  most  flax  and  hemp, 
vi7„,  31,72-S  tons.  Virginia  produces  the  most  tobacco,  viz.,  52,322,543 
pounds.  (J('(»rgia  produces  the  mo^t  cotton,  viz.,  185,758,128  pounds. 
South-Carolina  produces  the  most  rice,  viz.,  60,892,807  pounds.  Connec- 
licul  raises  the  most  silk,  viz.,  140.971  pounds.  Louisiana  the  most  sugar, 
viz.,  37,173,590  pounds.  Norlh-Carolina  the  most  wine,  viz.,  17,347  gal- 
lons. 

The  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  prominent  persons,  were  as 
follows:  In  Washington,  Hon.  Mr.  Burnell,  of  Mass.  In  Boston,  Hugh 
S,  Legare,  of  S.  C. ;  also  Judge  Simmons.  At  New-Haven,  Ct., .«  85, 
Noah  Webster,  L.  L.  I).  In  New-York,  Kx-govcrnor  Mason,  of  Michigan ; 
also,  Judge  Smith  Thompson.  Near  New- York,  General  Armslroiisj,  a:8.5. 
Secretary  of  War  in  1813.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Commodore  Dallas,  U.  S.  N. 
At  Caml)ri(lge,  .Mass.,  Washingion  Allston,  artist.  In  Pi)rtland,  Mc., 
General  Eusti.s,  U.  S.  A.;  also.  Senator  Holmes.  In  New-Jersey,  Judge 
Hiilsey.  In  New- York,  Judge  Elmendorf;  also,  Peter  Lorillard,  by  his 
own  industry  a  miWionairc.  In  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Ridgeway,  the  same. 
Ill  liKJiaiia,  Bishop  Roberts.  In  Boston,  Judge  Thatcher.  At  Cincin- 
n:ili.  Senator  M'Roberts,  of  111.  At  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Senator  Linn. 
hi  Virginia,  General  Porierfield.  At  Norwich,  Ct.,  x.  8D,  Uncas.  the  last 
of  the  Molipgans.  At  Kingston,  U.  C,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  being  the  third 
(Jovernor-general  of  the  Canadas  dying  wiihin  three  years.  In  Lon- 
don, Uoburt  Souihey,  poellaurcal;  also,  Richard  Arkwright.  whose  father 
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spinning  machine.     In  Paris,  Dr.  Hahnemann,  founder  of 


At  Constantinople,  Commodore  Porter. 
L.  B.  Minor,  missionary. 
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A.  II.  1811— The  great  subjoct  of  attention  with  Congress,  was  tlip  expedl. 
ency  of  amiexing  Texas.  In  a  few  brief  sentences,  wc  give  here  the  sul). 
Btance  of  n  score  of  interminable  speeehes,  for  as  well  ns  again..l  tlici  pro. 

Eosed  annexation.  The  favourers  of  the  scheme  asserted,  on  ilie  one 
and,  that  the  country  of  Texas  was  of  incaicuiablo  importance  to  tho 
United  Slates,  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view  :  Tlmt  lo 
a  Boil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  it  united  a  genial  and  healthy  climate,  iind 
was  destined,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  to  make  large  contributions  lo  tho 
commerce  of  the  world  :  That  the  magnitude  of  its  productions  nnilrr  the 
fostering  care  of  tho  American  government,  wouhl  give  a  new  inipiilae  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  while  tho  addition  nuidc 
to  the  boundary  of  the  home  market  thus  secured  to  the  mining,  niaaiifac. 
turing,  and  mechanical  skill  and  industry  of  tho  Kastern  and  .Middle 
States,  would  be  of  a  character  the  most  commanding  and  important ;  That 
Texas  being  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  dcvot. 
ing  most  of  her  energies  to  the  rdisinn;  of  those  prodactions,  would  upeij 
an  extensive  market  to  the  Western  States,  in  tlie  important  articles  oi 
beef,  pork,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  hvou'S  f  luffs  :  That  Texas 
had  been  chiefly  settled  by  persons  from  the  Unit<"d  *Ualcs,  who  carried 
with  them  the  laws,  customs,  and  political  and  lomestic  instiliiiionsol 
their  native  land  ;  and  being  thus  indoctrinated  in  all  iho  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  would  bring  along  with  them  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  a  firm 
and  inflexible  resolution  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  public  liberty  iiiilm- 
paired  :  That  justice  required  that  the  people  of  Texas  should  hu  shitdd- 
ed  by  some  superior  power,  from  the  inhuman  desijriplion  of  warfare 
which  was  carried  on  against  them  by  Mexico  :  That  if  the  wishes  ol 
Texas  to  enter  the  Union  were  now  defeated  by  the  United  Stales,  siIib 
would  be  driven  to  seek  the  protection  of  some  other  nation,  which  would 
prove  greatly  injurious  to  the  inter-  xts  of  the  whole  Union  ;  for  tlie  gov- 
ernment  would  be  sure  to  snlfer  sciiuusly  in  its  revenue  by  the  iiilroduc 
tion  of  a  system  of  smuggling  upon  an  extensive  scale,  whicii  an  army 
of  custom-house  oftlccrs  could  not  prevent,  and  which  would  operate  to 
affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  cuuiitrj ; 
and  that  by  a  constant  collision  of  the  inhabitants,  the  peace  of  the  iialioii 
would  be  continually  violated. 

Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
asserted  that  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the  United  Slates  wiilioui 
the  concurrence  of  the  nation  that  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  ol 
1819,  whereby  the  United  States  alienated  its  title  to  Texas  by  solemn 
compacts,  would  be  a  violation  of  national  faith  and  honour:  Tlmt  in 
case  the  treaty  should  become  ratified,  a  war  with  Mexico  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence;  as  that  nation  had  never  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  but  claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it ;  Thai  the 
admittance  of  Texas  under  such  circumstances  would  place  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  look  upon  us  and  our  institutions  with  distrustful 
and  envious  eyes,  that  would  do  u^  more  real,  lasting  injury,  as  a  iiaiinn, 
than  the  acquisition  of  such  a  territory,  vahia'ilt;  though  it  mi>;ht  be,  could 
possibly  repair:  That  while  llif  lust  for  power,  with  fraud  and  violence 
in  its  train,  had  led  other  governments  to  aggressions  and  coiujnesls,  our 
movements  in  these  respects  haa  always  been  regulated  by  reason  and 
justice;  but  that  the  annexation  ol  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  a  violation  of  those  principles  upon  which  we  can  now  look 
back  with  feelings  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction  :  That  tho  strong  sec- 
tional feeling  which  now  exists  between  the  North  and  South  would  be 
80  augmented  by  tho  annexation,  as  to  lead  possibly  to  the  dissolution  cl 
the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  disasters  of  which  we  have  any  account,  oc 
curred  in  the  mouth  of  February,  at  Washington,  on  board  the  sicam 
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ihe  prineiples  of  civil 
ic  Union,  and  a  firm 
:  puhlie  liberty  uiiim- 
xas  should  ta  bhield- 
seriplion  of  warfare 
rhal  if  Ihe  wishes  ol 
fe  United  Stales,  she 
r  nnlion,  which  would 
3  Union  ;  for  ihe  guv- 
cnue  by  the  iiilroduc 
scale,  which  au  arniy 
lich  would  operate  lo 
lasses  of  the  couutrj  i 
lie  peace  of  the  nation 

•pxas  into  the  Union, 
J  mited  States  witlwui 

virtue  of  Ihe  treaty  ol 
to  Texas  by  solemn 
ind  honour  :  T'l'''  i'> 
Mexico  would  be  He 
.knowledged  ihc  inde- 
iionoverii:  TImlih 
,uld  place  a  weapon  " 
luiions  wilh  distrustful 
uig  injury,  as  a  nauoii, 
'u|h.unigl>l  be,  could 

ill,  fraud  and  vi.dence 
,ns  and  conquests,  om 
filiated  by  reason  and 
xisliPR  circumsian.T^. 
Vich  we  can  now  louk 
That  the  strong  sic- 
.U  and  South  would  = 
[lylothcdissolutionol 

I  have  anv  account,  oc 
[,  on  board  the  steam 


frigate  Princeton.  A  select  party  of  between  300  and  400  ladies  and 
(entlemen,  including  the  prettideut,  heads  of  departments,  rorei{;n  niin- 
liters,  members  of  cunt{ress,  &c.,  had  been  invited  by  the  ccmmander 
of  the  vessel,  Captain  K.  F.  Stockton,  to  make  an  excursion  down  the 
river.  In  addition  to  the  elegance  of  the  ship,  a  new  and  tremendous 
apparatus  for  war  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  company.  An  enormous  gun, 
denominated  the  Peace-maker,  which  was  formed  of  wrought  iron,  for  safe, 
ty,  instead  of  cast,  was  considered  so  perfect  an  engine  of  destruction  as 
to  be  wortiiy  of  attention.  Its  weight  was  ten  tons  ;  it  was  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  threw  a  ball  weighing  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
yet  the  immense  missile  was  projected  a  distance  of  four  miles  with  the 
lame  precision  that  a  rifle  ball  could  be  sent  eighty  paces. 

During  the  passage  down  towards  Mount  Vernon  the  gun  was  fired 
three  times,  to  the  admiration  of  such  connoiseura  in  the  art  of  gunnery 
as  were  on  board ;  but  in  returning,  by  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy, and  others.  Captain  Stockton  consented  to  increase  the  charge,  in 
firing  a  final  salute.  As  they  were  gathered  about  the  gun  to  witness  the 
effect,  it  burst,  scattering  death  and  desolation  around.  Mr.  Upshur,  Sec- 
retary of  State — Mr.  Gilmer,  so  recently  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navy- 
Commodore  Kennon,  one  of  its  most  gallant  officers — Virgil  Maxcy,  Esq., 
lately  returned  from  a  diplomatic  residence  abroad — and  Hon.  Mr.  Gardi* 
ner,  of  New- York,  were  among  the  slain.  Besides  these,  seventeen  sea- 
men were  wounded,  some  of  them  badly.  Captain  Stockton,  who  tired 
Ihe  gun,  had  the  hair  of  his  head  and  face  burned  ofT,  and  was  thrown 
prostrate,  with  many  others,  stunned  by  the  explosion.  The  lower  part  of 
the  piece,  from  the  trunnions  to  the  breech,  was  blown  off,  being  subdivi- 
ded in  two  large  sections  and  fifteen  or  twenty  small  pieces.  The  only 
consolation  afforded  in  this  'calamity,  is  that  none  of  the  ladies  were 
injured,  although  a  number  were  upon  deck  at  the  time. 

A  disgraceful  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  this  year 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  "prophet"  of  the  Mormons,  Mr.  Jos.  Smith, 
ingether  with  his  brother,  Hyrum  Smith.  These  deluded  people  had  pre- 
viously, for  a  number  of  years,  vexed  with  their  mummeries  and  fanati- 
cism the  well-intentioned  citizens  of  the  west;  but  that  they  might  have 
been  in  some  instances  imposed  upon,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  so  sum- 
marily slain,  is  doubtless  true.  A  brief  glance  at  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  deception,  will  afford  a  clue  to  the  causes  superinducing  that  bitter 
enmity  which  has  always  surrounded  the  "holy  city"  of  the  deceived  or 
deceivers. 

Smith,  the  "  prophet,"  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  but  in  early  life  re- 
moved, wilh  his  parents,  to  the  western  part  of  New- York.  The  family 
was  remarkable  for  idleness,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  Joseph  and 
Ills  fattier  were  pious  believers  in  witches,  dreams,  and  digging  for  money ; 
but  their  views  in  regard  to  property  tenure,  and  the  rights  of  others, 
were  extremely  loose  and  disjointed.  Failing  to  discover  hidden  treasure 
In  the  earth,  or  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence  from  supernatural 
revelations,  the  family  became  separated,  and  the  incipient  prophet  hired 
himself  out  as  a  labourer  near  Palmyra.  There  he  became  acquainted  wilh 
a  thrifty  farmer  by  the  name  of  Harris,  whose  credulity  was  such  that 
nc  allowed  himself  to  become  security  for  the  publication  of  the  famous 
"Hook  of  Mormon,"  the  foundation  of  the  new  faith. 

This  book  is  its  own  condemnation,  k  is  a  duodecimo  volume,  contain 
in»590  pages;  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  weakest  productions  ever 
aitompted  to  be  palmed  off  as  a  divine  revelation.  It  is  i^'^ostly  a  blind 
mass  of  words,  interwoven  with  scriptural  language  and  quotaV:ons,  with- 
out any  leading  plan  or  design.  It  is  in  fact  such  a  production  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  person  of  Smith's  abilities  and  turn  of  mind.  The  fol- 
'Hviiinr  is  a  verbatim  of  the  title-page  : 
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Tub  Uook  or  Mormon:    as  acchu.vt  wiiittkn  nr  Tiir  hand  or  Mormon  vrnit 

PLATKI  TAKKN    rRDM  TIIK   I'l.ATK!!  Or  NkPIII. 

"Wlit'n'foio  it  in  an  iil)ri(lj.'tiii'iit  ol'lho  rt'coril  of  tlio  jicoplo  of  Ncplii,  imil  also  of 
tlio  Liiiiiiuiitca;  written  to  tlit!  I.iiiniiiiilci*,  wliich  iiru  ii  rciniiiiiit  of  tin'  lloii.sn  i>ri». 
riici,  iinil  tiUo  to  tiio  ,!cw  luiil  Oi'iitiio,  writtrn  hy  way  cil'rimiumiKliiii'nt,  miil  nUn 
liy  the  Spirit  of  l'r(i|iiioi'y  iiiitl  Hi'vcliitioii.  Writtcti  miil  hciiIciI  up  ion!  Iiiil  up  U)  iljp 
1,1  ird  that  tiioy  iiiiiy  not  ne  (icrttroyi'd,  to  conio  forth  l)y  llio  (.'ill  ami  pnwcr  nl'  (iii,| 
inito  the  interpretation  thereof,  Nealeil  liy  the  lianil  of  M(a'oni,  and  iiiil  up  iin'ii  the 
l.onl  to  come  forth  in  due  time  hy  the  way  of  the  Gentile  :  the  in'erpretalJDii  tliiTP. 
of  liy  tlio  piftof  fJoil,  an  »liriii;,'inent  taken  from  tho  hook  of  Klher,  Also,  wliich  Jt 
a  lii'cord  ot  tho  I'coplo  of  Jarod,  which  woro  Hcatterud  at  tho  time  tho  Lnnl  cmi. 
foiuidiul  tho  lanf,'iia«o  of  the  people  when  thoy  were  buildiii;;  a  towi'r  tn  f^ct  to 
Heaven,  which  i.s  to  allow  unto  tho  remnant  of  the  IIoilso  of  iHiael  how  j,'iiMit  tliiiiL'* 
the  Lord  hath  done  unto  tlieir  fatheiM,  and  that  they  may  know  the  coveMiiiitMilili,. 
Lord,  and  that  lliey  arc  not  east  olf  forever!  and  aNo  to  the  conviiiciiif;  nf  ijic  ,]rv, 
B'ld  (lentile,  that  .Ikiu'i  Ih  tho  Ciirut, the  KTKRVAt.  Hon,  inanifeHtin;,'  hiiiHelf  iiiitdulj 
lialioiis.  And  now  if  then-  are  faults  it  bo  the  mi»tak<'  of  men,  wherefme  <'riii(|i'iiii| 
not  the  thing's  of  God  that  v"  may  be  fiinnd  upotless  at  tho  jndf;ment  si-at  eC  Christ. 

"  By  .loneph  Smith,  junior.  Author  and  I'ro|)riotor,  I'ulmyra.  Printed  hy  K.  11. 
firamlin,  for  tho  iinthor,  IIKJO." 

This  wonderful  revelation  purported  to  have  been  translated  from  cer- 
tP.in  brass  plates,  wliii-ii  were  eovered  witii  mysterious  cliarncters,  iiml 
were  said  to  have  been  diiff  out  of  a  hill  situated  "  in  the  township  of  .Man- 
chester, Ontario  county,  New- York."  Mr.  Smith  was  eiiahlcd  to  <lo  ihe 
translating  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  spectacles,  which  he  found  with 
the  plates.  On  the  last  page  of  the  marvellous  volume  as  translatcil,  was 
published  "the  teslitnony  of  eight  witnesses,"  of  which  the  following  in 
a  correct  transcript; 

"Bo  it  known  unto  all  mitiotw,  kindred,  tongues,  and, -ijoplo,  unto  whom  iliirtljimli 
kliall  come,  that  .lo.sepli  Siiiilh,  junior,  tho  Author  and  I'ropiietor  of  tiii.s  wmk,  linl'i 
uliewed  unto  us  the  plates  of  wliicii  hath  been  upokeii,  which  have;  tin'  inipiviriimi' 
of  f,'oM;  and  as  many  of  tlic>  leaves  u.s  tho  Bald  iSmith  has  translated  we  iliil  Iniulln 
with  our  hands,  and  \\t'  also  saw  the  engraviuf^s  thereof,  all  of  wliii  ii  li.ul  the  np. 
peaiaiu'o  of  niuieiit  work  and  of  curious  workmanship.  And  this  we  licar  inuiil, 
v.ith  words  of  soberness,  tliat  th(!  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we  Imvi' scm 
iiikI  he/led,  aud  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has  pot  tho  plates  olwlikliuv 
have  spoken.  Aiul  wo  pivo  our  names  mito  the  world  that  which  we  hive  sen 
.tiid  wo  he  not,  God  bearinp  witness  of  it.  Christian  Whitmer,  .lacoh  Wlnliiiir, 
I'eter  Whitmer,  jr.,  John  Whitnit;r,  Iliraui  I'uge,  Joseph  Smith,  sen.,  llyruiiiSiiiilli, 
Samuel  IL  Smith." 

.Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  bible,  he  had  the  gooi!  fur- 
tune  to  make  converts  of  two  or  three  leaders  of  a  new  sect  of  religiunisis, 
known  as  "Reformers,"  or  "Disciples,"  who  were  then  making  a  sliriii 
Ohio.  With  these  followers  he  concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  friiniiVr- 
ens  west,  and  there  raise  his  miraculous  standard.  Kirtland,  Oliio,  wis 
first  chosen  as  their  head-quarters;  and  as  many  in  that  nei|,'lil)oiiriinmi 
were  much  excited  just  then,  looking  for  some  wonderful  event  to  take 
place  in  the  world,  they  were  readily  induced  to  subscriiie  to  tlic  nciv 
doctrine,  and  turn  their  property  into  a  common  stock.  The  fouuiiaiion 
of  a  temple  was  commenced  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  An  unsuccess- 
ful application  was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio  for  the  charter  of  i 
bank.  Upon  the  refusal,  they  established  an  unchartered  institution,  iiiiii 
commenced  their  banking  operations  by  issuing  notes  and  making  loans. 
For  a  time  the  society  rapidly  increased — but  as  the  bank  was  a  fraud,  mid 
they  did  not  pretend  to  liquidate  or  allow  of  any  claims  agaitisi  them  from 
the  unbelievers  of  the  world,  they  were  expelled  from  the  state. 

'I'heir  next  attempt  to  establish  themselves  was  in  the  state  of  .Missouri;  I 
but  as  i^ei^  ill-fame  had  preceded  them  there,  a  prohibitory  spiril  wai 
found  to  h.'ve  taken  possession  of  the  irreligious  and  matter  oria.t  niM 
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ui  that  slate,  diiiallowing  the  settlement  (>r  the  fanatics  among  them.  The 
Mdrinoiis  showed  great  pcrsevcrimco  in  their  attempt,  and  raised  an 
itriiieil  force,  .i  ">.icred  legion,"  to  drivo  off  "the  infidc's;"  but  as  they 
wire  not  giillkii  iitly  strong,  many  outrages  were  perpetrated  against  them, 
anil  lliey  wcrt!  eventually  forced  to  le;ive  the  state.  They  then  nii({raled 
to  iliiiiois,  and  pitched  upon  Nauvoo,  in  Hancock  county,  for  their  "  holy 
fity."  Till'  foundation  of  another  temple  was  laid,  on  a  grand  plan, 
,ind  they  were  directly  floiirisliiiif;  finely.  Numerous  converts  joined  them 
iVdin  the  east,  and  from  Kngland,  whither  they  had  sent  their  emissaries. 
Alas,  for  tli<so  saints  of  the  latter  days'  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
ilicir  chief  apostles  were  engaged  in  the  nuinufacture  of  bogus,  or  counter- 
iiit  coin,  wherewithal  to  gull  the  simple  among  the  siimers.  Other  and 
(.rravcr  cl)arges  were  also  preferred  against  tliem;  in  consequence  of  all 
\vhlcli,  a  war  of  exterminHtion  was  declared  against  ihcin  by  the  Ulinoians, 
and  in  one  of  the  frequent  crusades  which  were  set  on  foot  for  their  pun- 
isliiiienl,  the  assassination  above-mentioned  was  perpetrated. 

In  tiie  month  of  May  there  broke  out  in  the  peaceable  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  riot,  unpro  "cdented  for  its  bloody  and  destructive  virulence.  It 
appears,  a  political  meeting  of  a  party  distinguished  as  "  Native  Ameri- 
cans," was  called  in  th^  district  of  Kensington.  The  assemblage  waa 
lunneroiis,  and  the  proceedings  were  for  convenience  conducted  in  the 
optn  air ;  when,  a  shower  of  rain  iiiterrupting  them,  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed lu  the  market-house.  Opposite  to  this,  unfortunately,  was  a  row  of 
luiildiiiys  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners,  and  from  these  an  attack  was  in 
some  manner  provoked.  A  gun  was  discharged  into  the  crowd,  with 
deadly  effect,  from  an  upper  window  of  one  of  the  hoiis-js  ;  and  this  rash 
and  fool-hardy  act,  whatever  previously  might  have  been  done,  was  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  sanguinary  and  destructive  proceedings  which  en- 
sued. Tlie  assault  was  repelled  on  the  instant,  with  agijravated  violence ; 
and,  after  a  brief  quiet  of  preparation  by  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  with  un- 
rtasoiiiiig  fury  they  attacked  alike  men,  churches,  dwellings  and  even  the 
market  in  the  proscribed  neighhourhood.  A  female  seminary,  belonging 
iDtlie  IJoinanists,  was  also  assaulted.  Everything  "foreign,"  indeed,  was 
ihnouiiced  on  the  one  hand,  and  everything  "  native"  on  the  other,  and 
for  several  days  Itie  civil  power  of  the  cily  and  stale  were  set  at  defiance, 
and  jirovcii  iii.ulrnuate  to  quell  the  fearful  outbreak.  Men  were  seized 
,iiij  hanpjcd  up  in  tlic  streets  on  suspicion;  and  many  upon  both  sides 
wen;  killed  or  maimed  who  wer(!  imcoiuiected  with  ihe  disturbance  ex 
apt  as  spectators.  When  the  constituted  authorities  finally  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  from  fifty  to  sixty  buildings  had  been  demolished — including 
the  two  elegant  churches  of  St.  I'hilip  and  St.  Augustine— fourteen  per- 
sons had  been  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  a  multitude  deprived  ol 
their  means  of  subsistence.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  several  companies  of  the  United  Slater,  troops,  and  Gen. 
Cadwallader's  volunteers,  order  was  at  length  restored. 

With  this  year  ceased  the  aspirations  of  a  few  moieof  the  ambitious  den- 
izens of  earth.  Died  at  Andalusia,  Pa.,  .v.  58,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Ksq..  late 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Ijimk.  In  New-York,  (tcncral  Morgan  Lewis,  us.  90. 
Ill  Philadelphia,  P.  S.  Duponceau ;  also,  Judge  UaldwiiL  At  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Commodore  Kennedy.  In  Tennessee,  Kx-governor  Carroll.  In 
Maryland,  Judges  Du vail  and  Magruder.  At  Niagara  Falls.,  General  P. 
lilorler.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Governor  Reynolds,  by  suicide.  In  Indi- 
iM,  Kx-governor  Noble.  In  Ohio,  Hon.  11.  A.  Moore.  In  Illinois,  Ex- 
jiivernor  Duncan.  At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Cowan.  In  North  Carolina, 
Judge  Gaston.  In  Maine,  Ex-govevnor  Kavanagh.  In  Pa.,  Hon.  Hen- 
ivA.  Muhlenburg;  also,  Almon  H.  Read.  At  Galveston,  Texas,  General 
Murphy,  U.  S.  charge  d'affaires.  Al  sea.  Commander  Shubrick.  In  Per-  < 
til.  Dr.  Granl,  American  missiuiiary.     At  Boulougiie-sur-mer,  Thomas 
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Campbell,  poet.  In  France,  General  Dertrand,  the  fiiend  of  Napoleon. 
At  Paris,  M.  Lafitle,  the  banker.  In  China,  Howqua,  the  great  Hong 
merchant,  who  hated  the  English  and  loved  the  Americans,  and  wiiose 
name  is  inscribed  upon  millions  of  tea-boxes.  In  Sweden,  King  Carl 
John,  formerly  the  i  rench  marshal  Bernadotte. 

A.  D.  1845. — The  march  of  the  Union  is  still  onward — three  new  states, 
Iowa,  Florida,  and  Texas,  were  with  this  year  added  to  the  national  giilaxy! 
On  the  fourth  of  March,  also,  a  new  president  was  inducted  into  offiie,  iii 
the  place  of  Mr.  Tyler.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  the  youngest  of 
the  presidents  {x  49)  was  chosen  ;  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  associated  with  him  as  vice-president. 

In  May,  was  completed  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  which  is  important,  as  abolishing  every  kind  of 
droit  d'aubaine  and  tax  on  emigration.  This  will  allow  all  aliens  resident 
in  either  country  to  inherit  real  estate  and  dispose  of  the  same,  paying 
only  such  duties  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  property  lies 
would  pay  in  like  cases. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  went  into  operation  the  new  and  important 
"  Act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the  use  and  correct  the  abuse 
of  the  franking  privilege,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenues 
of  the  post-oflice  department." 

The  post-office  establishment  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  progru'ss  of 
this  great  branch  of  the  public  service,  is  illustrative  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  extension  of  the  resources  of  the  people.  Its 
steady  increase  from  its  commencement  affords  the  most  reliable  evidence 
cf  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  maintain  an  intelligent  communi- 
cation of  all  parts  of  the  Union  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  means,  hy 
the  industrious  character  of  the  population,  to  carry  into  effect  such  de- 
sires. The  following  table  is  compiled  from  a  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General. 


Yean. 

Rpcelpa 

1790 

137,935 

1795 

160,620 

1800 

280,504 

1805 

421,373 

1810 

551,684 

1815 

1,043,065 

Exnenditarei.  No.  of  miln. 


132,140 
117,813 
213,994 
377,367 
475,969 
748,121 


7,375 
1,799,720 
3,057,964 
4,250,000 
4,694,000 
5,001,000 


Yen™. 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 


Receiptfc 
1,111,927 
1,307,525 
1,919,300 
2,993,556 
4,379,313 
4,289,841 


Expfnditurfs.  No,  of  mil«. 
1,160,926      8,800,000 


1,229,043 
1,959,109 
2,703,011 
4,627,716 
4,230,731 


10,634,1)80 
14,.'i00,00l) 
2J,!Jti!),13lJ 
34,!);)G,HJ 
3j,G34,MD 


Thus,  from  the  small  beginning  of  about  seven  thousand  miles  of  annual 
mail  carriage,  and  an  expenditure  of  less  than  940,000,  this  department  has 
arisen  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  now  requires  the  agency  of  some  fifteen  thousand  post-masters 
and  their  clerks,  besides  above  three  thousand  contractors,  and  a  lar!;c 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  department  in  various  ways.  To 
carry  on  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  general  post-onficc  in  all  its 
minute  details,  without  confusion,  requires  system,  method,  and  business 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  foresight,  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  department  unremitting. 

Here  we  have  exhibited,  concisely,  the  produce  in  the  course  of  a  year 
of  the  mines  now  being  worked  in  the  United  States,  together  witii  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same. 

No.  ofmn 
n,OI3 

50.i!JJ 


ArtictM. 

Amount.    No.  of  men. 

Articlcj. 

Amount    N 

Cast  Iron  .     . 

.     $7,161,525  *„„ 
.     13,806,310  r  '4' 

Anthracite  Coal 

4,318,3.>'5 

Bar    "    .       . 

Salt 

1.541,544 

Lead 

.       1,249,577          983 

liituminous  Cool 

1,656,190 

Gold 

528,605       1,046 

Granite  and  Morblo 

3,679,444 

Other  metalf  . 

370,614         728 

Total. 

$34,344,'   4 

^ 
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1,229 ,043 
1,959,109 
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4,230,731 
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3onl 
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Amount  No.  of'^'l' 
4  318,3.5.')  ■>■"" 
1,.541,.''.44 

i,C5fi,ino 

3,079,444 


2,361 
3,7f)'3 


Total.   $34,344,-    4    50.iW 


The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  China  was  one  of  the  notable  events 
cf  this  season.  Mr.  Gushing,  to  the  surprise  of  some  who  professed  much 
knowledge  of  the  difticulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sion, accomplished  everything  required  uf  him,  and  upon  the  whole  was 
eminently  successful.  A  complimentary  letter  from  his  excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Tao-Kwang,  the  brother  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  is  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be  a  perfect  thing  "  of  its 
kind."    It  is  here  given  : 

"To  THB  Empbrob  or  China. 
"  I,  John  Ttler,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  states  are- 
Maine,  New-Hampsliire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New- 
York,  Ne\v-.fersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Soutli  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  .Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Michigan,— send  you  this  letter  of  peace 
and  friendship,  signed  by  my  own  hand. 

'•  I  hope  your  health  is  good.  China  is  a  great  empire,  extending  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world.  The  Chinese  ai'o  numerous.  You  have  millions  and  millions  of  sub- 
jects. The  twenty-six  United  States  are  as  large  as  China,  though  our  people  are 
not  80  numerous.  The  rising  sun  looks  upon  the  great  mountains  and  great  rivers 
of  China.  When  he  sets,  he  looks  upon  rivers  and  mountains  equally  as  large  in  the 
United  States.  Our  territories  extend  from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other;  and  on 
the  west  wo  are  divided  from  your  dominions  only  by  the  sea.  Leaving  the  mouth 
of  one  of  our  great  rivers,  and  going  constantly  towards  the  setting  sun,  we  soil  to 
Japan  and  to  tlie  Yellow  Sea. 

"  Now,  my  words  are,  that  the  governments  of  two  such  great  countries  should  be 
at  peace.  It  is  proper,  and  according  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  they  should  re- 
ipect  each  other,  and  act  wisely.  I  tiierefore  send  to  your  court,  Cdeb  Cushing, 
oue  of  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  this  country.  On  his  first  arrival  in  China,  he 
will  iiKjuire  for  your  health.  He  has  then  strict  orders  to  go  to  your  great  city  of 
Peiiin,  and  there  to  deliver  this  letter.  Ho  will  have  with  him  secretaries  and  in- 
terpreters. 

"The  Chinese  love  to  trade  with  our  people,  and  to  sell  them  tea  and  silk,  for  which 
our  people  pay  silver,  and  sometimes  other  articles.  But  if  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans  will  trade,  there  shall  be  rules,  so  that  they  shall  not  break  your  laws  nor 
ourhiws.  Our  minister,  Caleb  Cushing,  is  autnorized  to  make  a  treaty  to  regulate 
trade.  Let  it  be  just.  Let  there  be  no  unfair  advantage  on  either  side.  Let  the 
people  trade  not  only  at  Canton,  but  also  at  Amoy,  Ningpo,  Shang-hai,  Fuh-chow, 
and  all  such  other  places  as  may  otfer  profitable  exchanges  both  to  China  and  the 
Initctl  States,  proviileil  tl>ey  do  not  break  your  hiws  nor  our  laws.  Wo  shall  not 
laiio  the  part  of  evil  doers.  We  shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  your  laws. 
Tiierefore,  we  doubt  not  that  you  will  be  pleased  that  our  messenger  of  peace,  with 
tliis  letter  in  his  hoiid,  shall  come  to  Pekiu,  and  there  deliver  it,  and  that  your  great 
olliceriwill,  by  your  orders,  make  a  treaty  with  him  to  regulate  atTairsof  trade — so 
tliiit  nothing  may  happen  to  disturb  the  peace  between  China  and  America.  Let 
the  treaty  bo  signed  by  your  own  imperial  hand.  It  shall  bo  signed  by  mine,  by  the 
authnrity  of  our  great  council,  tlie  Senate. 
"  Aiuf  so  may  your  health  be  good,  and  may  peace  reign." 
"  Written  at  Washington,  this  12lh  day  of  July,  in  the  yearof  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  liundred  and  forty-three. 

"  Your  good  friend, 
"By  the  president:  "JOHN  TYLER. 

"A.  P,  Upshur,  Secretary  ol  State." 

The  letter  in  reply  from  the  Chinese  emperor  to  the  president,  consists 
of  a  roll  seven  feet  one  inch  long,  by  two  feet  eleven  inches  wide.  The 
writing  is  on  a  field  of  plain  yellow  silk,  with  a  margin  of  silk  of  the  same 
colour,  embroidered  in  gold  thread.  The  letter  is  in  two  languages,  Chi- 
nese and  Manchu  Tartar,  in  characters  of  large  size,  and  in  perpendicular 
columns,  which  are  separated  in  the  middle  by  the  imperial  seal— which 
is  eoinpiised  of  Chinese  characters,  enclosed  in  a  cartouche  about  three 
inches  square.  This  roll  is  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  yellow  silk,  yellow 
being  the  imperial  colour,  which  again  is  enclosed  ia  a  round  box  covorvd 
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with  yellow  silk,  dikI  closed  by  two  fastenings  of  jade  stone,  and  finally  jj 
enclosed  in  an  oblong  square  box  of  rose-wood,  and  padded  and  lined  with 

?rellow  silk.     The  size  of  the  letter  indicates  the  respect;  the  letter  itsell 
s  sufficiently  curious  and  interesting,  and  is  translated  as  follows  : 

"The  Great  Empkuor  presonta  his  regards  to  tlie  Pkesident,  and  trusts  lieu 
well. 

"  I,  the  Emperor,  having  looked  up  and  received  the  manifest  will  of  Hcavcn,ho\i 
the  reins  of  government  over,  and  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  Central  Flowery  King- 
dom, regarding  all  within  and  beyond  the  border  seas  as  one  and  the  same  family. 
"  Early  in  the  spring,  the  ambassador  of  your  honourable  nation,  Caleb  CiisMni', 
having  received  your  letter,  arrived  from  afar  at  my  province  of  Yue.     Ho  haviii" 

Eossed  over  the  vixst  oceans  with  unspeakable  toil  and  fatigue,  I,  the  Empekoii,  noi 
earing  to  cause  him  further  inconvenience  of  travelling  by  land  and  water,  to  dis- 
pense with  his  coming  to  Peking,  to  be  presented  at  court,  specially  appointed  Ye- 
King,  of  the  Imperial  House,  minister  and  commissioner  extraordinary,  to  repair 
thitlier,  and  to  treat  him  with  courteous  attention. 

"  Moreover,  they  having  negotiated  and  settled  all  things  proper,  the  said  minister 
took  the  letter,  and  presented  it  for  my  inspection ;  and  your  sincerity  and  fiiend- 
ship  being  in  the  highest  decree  real,  and  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  being  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  truth  kind,  at  the  time  of  opening  and  perusing  it,  my  plea- 
sure and  delight  were  exceedingly  profound. 

"  All  and  everything  they  had  settled  regarding  the  remilations  of  commorco,  I  the 
Emperor,  further  examined  with  utmost  scrutiny,  and  found  they  are  all  pe.-spicu- 
ous,  and  entirely  and  perfectly  judicious,  and  forever  worthy  of  adherence. 

"To  Kvvang  Chow,  Hen  MOn,  Fuh  Chow,  Ning  Po,  and;  Shang  Hae,' it  is  alike 
permitted  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  proceed,  and  accordmg  to  the  articlcj 
of  the  treaty,  at  their  convenience  to  carry  on  commerce. 

"  Now,  bound  by  perpetual  amity  and  concord,  advantage  will  accrue  to  tlio  citi- 
zens of  both  nations,  which,  I  trust,  must  certainly  cause  the  President  also  to  be 
extremely  well  satisfied  and  delighted. 

"  Tao  kvvang,  24th  yr.,  11th  mo.,  and  7th  day  (IGth  Dec,  a.  d.  1344.)" 


Great  seal  of  the  empire, 
iu  Chinese  and  Tartar : 

(Signed,) 


<  Signet  nf  the 
\  Imperial  will. 


Feter  Pahker, 
Late  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Lcgatiuu. 

Chinese  characters  arc  ideographic ;  they  express  not  only  sounds,  but 
things ;  consequently  the  origination  of  much  of  their  peculiarity  of  style. 
When  they  first  saw  the  American  flag,  they  imagined  the  stars  to  be  flow- 
ers, and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  Hwa-kee-kwo,  the  Flower  flag 
country,  by  which  it  is  since  generally  known.  The  more  dignified  and 
diplomatic  class,  however,  who  pride  themselves  upon  correctness,  im- 
prove the  title  into  Ho-chun^-kwo,  the  Many-state  country. 

In  the  interior  of  New-York,  in  the  month  of  August,  a  bold  assertion 
of  false  principles  resulted  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Anti-rentism,  a  mon- 
strous embodiment,  a  speciously  disguised  spirit  of  insurrection  and  aj;ra- 
nanism,  was  most  criminally  fomented  by  a  few  deceitful  or  brawling 
leaders  to  this  sad  result.  The  disturbances  in  the  first  instance  were  more 
immediately  confined  to  the  extensive  manor  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  fam- 
ily ;  but  from  the  supineness  of  authorities  in  allowing  themselves  to  be 
overruled  there,  the  infection  spread  t*  the  neighbouring  counties  of  III 
Bter,  Scoharie,  Greene,  and  Delaware.  Tenantry  of  every  description  be- 
gan to  resist  the  collection  of  ordinary  and  just  dues  against  them ;  and 
perpetual  lease-hold  tenures,  by  whatever  means  or  services  acquired, 
were  openly  denounced  as  altogether  barbarous,  and  in  direct  controver- 
sion of  the  present  republican  spirit  of  the  age.  The  tenants,  forsooth, 
would  neither  purchase,  pay  rent,  nor  restore  to  the  rightful  owners  their 
possessions.     And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  Delaware  county,  on  the 

•  The  five  ports  in  the  Chlnete  Empire,  which  the  treaty  opens  to  the  commerct!  oftbt  UuIm 
lltM*. 
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occasion  of  which  we  speak,  not  less  tliiiii  two  ImiKircd  and  sixty  men  wem 
assembled,  armed,  and  determined  to  carry  into  elTccl  such  mad  princi- 
ples. The  officers  of  the  law  were  resisted — and  the  sheriff  in  cold  blood 
murdered.  For  this  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  instead  of  imitating  the 
reprehensible  laxity  of  their  neighbours,  indicted  and  caused  the  arrest  of 
over  one  hundred  persons,  charged  with  murder  and  crimes  of  the  high- 
est magnitude ;  they  were  tried  impartially,  two  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  and  thirteen  to  be  incarcerated  in  the  state's  prison  for  terms  of 
seven  years  and  upwards.  The  punishment  of  those  condemned  to  death 
was  afterwards  commuted  by  the  governor  to  imprisonment  for  life.  This 
prompt  exercise  of  power  combined  with  mercy — together  with  some 
liberal  changes  made  in  the  policy  of  the  wealthier  land  owners,  has  re- 
stored harmony  to  the  excited  districts. 

The  calamity  of  fire  again  swept  through  the  country  In  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  not  less  than  twenty-five  squares  of  the  city,  containing  near  eigh- 
teen hundred  buildings,  were  in  one  fell  conflagration  destroyed.  A  num- 
ber of  lives  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  families  who  had  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  were  in  a  day  rendered  homeless  and 
destitute.  It  is  true  that  aid  was  liberally  extended  to  the  sufferers  by 
their  sympathizing  fellow-citizens  ;  and  neighbouring  cities  in  public  as- 
semblages offered  such  palpable  condolence  as  will,  in  all  probability,  soon 
enable  the  desolated  township  to  resinne  its  former  creditable  and  pros- 
perous condition.— Hardly  had  the  public  sympathies  relumed  to  their 
wonted  quietude,  when  a  new  and  unlooked-for  infliction  visited  New- 
York.  The  people  of  that  city  were  in  July  of  this  year  painfully 
awakened  from  their  dream  of  security  against  any  extensive  devastation 
by  fire.  It  was  then  proved,  at  a  most  deplorable  cost,  that  their  bounti- 
ful supply  of  water  did  not  afford  any  absolute  protection  against  the  des- 
olating element.  A  fire  broke  out  near  the  scene  of  the  former  conflagra- 
tion in  that  city,  which  destroyed,  besides  a  number  of  lives,  over  three  hun- 
dred buildings,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  between  six  and  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  On  the  occasion  of  this  calamitous  occurrence,  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  appointed  a  scientific  committee  of  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  saltpetre  would  explode  or  not — but  the  question  still  remains  a 
mooted  one. — In  Philadelphia,  also,  irreparable  damage  was  done,  by  the 
ruthless  application  of  an  incendiary  torch  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Many  rare  and  valuable  productions  of  artists  now  numbered  with  the 
dead,  were  destroyed. — Quebec  was  next  visited  by  the  scourge,  and  thir- 
teen hundred  houses  were  prostrated. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures,  show  a  gross  amount  of  capital  invested 
throughout  the  Union  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Perhaps  the  following  is  as  correct  a  table,  exhibiting  the  apportionment 
among  the  different  branches  of  business,  as  can  be  given. 


Manufactures  of 
Cotton 
Wool 

Leather        .        , 
Flax 
Cordage 

Mixed  Manufactures    . 
Silk 
Paper 

Cast  Iron     . 
Bar  Iron 

Cannon  and  small  arms 
Hardware  and  Cutlery 
Machinery    . 

Hat«,  Caps,  unJ  Bonnets 
Glass 


Amt.  in  Dolh. 
.  56,340,453 
.  21,696,895 
.     33,134,403 

322,205 
•  4,078,306 
.     10,545,503 

219,814 
.  7,153,092 
.  8,607,090 
.  13,806,310 
.  1,00C,000 
6,451,967 
.  10,980,581 
.  10,180,847 
.      2,890,493 


Manufactures  of 
Earthenware 
Dnigs,  Medicines,  &c. 
Soap  and  Candles 
Musical  Instruments    . 
Carriages  and  Wagons 
Ships 

Furniture     . 
Sugar,  refined 
Coufectionaries    . 
Gunpowder 
Precious  metals    . 
Various  metals 
Domcst.  goods  made  in  famil 
N'on-enumerated  articles 


Amt.  in  Dolls. 

.       1,104,825 

.       4,151,895 

.       6,000,000 

923,921 

.     10,897,887 

.      7,016,084 

.       7,555,405 

.       3,250,700 

.       1,769,571 

.       1,795,459 

3,734,960 

9,779,442 

les  26,023,330 

34,785,3.53 
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Total,  $307,196,8U 
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8fate». 

Imports. 

Maine, 

$606,864 

New-Hampshire,       60,481 

Vermont, 

209,868 

Massachu.'^etts 

17,986,433 

Rhode-Island, 

323,692 

Connecticut, 

335,707 

New-York, 

57,875,604 

New-Jersey, 

145 

Pennsylvania, 

7,385.858 

Delaware , 

3,557 

Maryland, 

4,417,078 

Dist.  of  Columbia.     29,056 

Virginia, 

3,801,417 

State*. 

I>Hporti, 

Exporti 

North-Carolina, 

$187,404 

I'}'14,6j0 

South-Carolina, 

1,350,465 

1,525,725 

Georgia, 

,341,764 

4,30U,->J7 

Alabama, 

363,871 

9,905,673 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

8,033,590 

28,404,149 

Ohio, 

13,051 

809,786 

Kentucky, 

17,306 

Tennessee, 

5,687 

Michigan, 

80,784 

202,229 

.Missouri, 

31,137 

Florida, 

176,!)80 

33,384 

A  statoment  of  the  value  of  commerce  of  the  states  for  tho  year : 

Export!. 

$1,050,525 

28,547 

557,509 

9,807.110 

348,696 

532,392 

27,576,778 

60,907 

3,770,7J7 

55.665 

4.904,766 

501,675 

3,750,386 

Total,  $100,162,087  $104,Oi>l,534 
The  men  who  passed  away  this  year,  were  General  Andrew  Jackson,  iii 
Tennessee,  m  78  ;  also,  Hon.  J.  H.  reyton  and  D.  W.  Dickinson.  Senator 
Bates  and  Hon.  L.  SaUonstall,  of  Mass.  Genernl  Dawson,  of  La.,  and 
Douglass  HoughtO' !,  of  Mich.  Prof.  Ware,  of  'larvard  college,  and  Roger 
M.  Sherman,  of  Ct.  At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Prof.  Dod.  In  Hatfield,  Ct.,  Ol- 
iver Smith,  leaving  $600,000  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Judge  Story.  In  New- York,  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  of  St.  Gecrge's 
church;  also,  Dr.  Mallison,  Prof,  of  electro-magnetism.  In  Philadelphia, 
Commodore  Elliott.  By  loss  of  the  Swallow,  on  the  Hudson  river,  14 
persons  were  drowned  :  and  by  explosion  of  the  Big  Hatchee,  on  ti^.e  Mig- 
■ouri,  from  20  to  30  were  killed  or  scalded. 

A.  D.  1846. — The  most  exciting  topic  of  public  interest,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year,  was  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  boundary.  This 
subject,  which  had  been  in  agitation  fur  the  last  two  or  three  years,  now 
demanded  a  permanent  adjustment,  and  with  this  understanding,  full 
powers  were  given  by  the  British  government  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  to  open  negotiations  with  the  secretary 
of  state.  Both  governments  at  first  claimed  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Moinitains,  extending  as  far  north  as  64°  40',  and  from  ilie  de- 
termined  expressions  made  use  of  on  either  side,  as  well  as  the  bulhgerent 
character  of  the  debates  in  congress  and  parliament,  serious  difliculties 
were  apprehended  in  settling  the  respective  claims. 

A  proposal  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  compromise 
the  matter,  by  making  the  degree  of  49  the  boundary,  without  conceding 
that  part  of  Vancouver's  Island  south  of  that  line,  or  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia,  was  rejected  by  the  British  minister,  and  a  counter-com- 
promise offered  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  met  with  a  similar  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  government.  The  following  treaty  was  finally  concluded 
between  Mr.  Pakenham  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  having  been  rati- 
fied by  both  governments,  this  threatening  question  was  at  length  put  to 
rest: 

PROTOCOL. 

A  Conference  was  held  at  the  Department  of  State  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1846,  between  Honourable  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  the 
American  Plenipotentiary,  and  Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  the  liritish 
Plenipotentiary,  when  the  negotiation  respecting  the  Oregon  Territory 
wy.8  resumed.  The  British  Plenipotentiary  made  a  verbal  explanniinn 
of  the  motives  which  had  induceo  her  Majesty's  Government  to  imtruc 
him  to  make  another  proposition  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Si;ii*'!i 
for  the  aoluliou  of  these  long-existing  difficulties.     l..e  Secretary  uf 
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portt. 
r,404 
9,4G5 
1,761 
3,071 


Exportt 

|>'.M4,6IJ0 

1,525,725 

4,300,257 

9,905,673 


13,590       28,404,149 
13,051  809,78R 

17,306 
5.087 

,0,784  202,229 

31,137 
76,980  33,384 

I62T087  1104,691,534 
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State  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  friendly  motives  which  had 

animated  the  British  Government  in  this  endeavour. 
Whereupon,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 

State  the  draught  of  a  convention,  setting  forth  the   terms  which  he 

had  been  instructed  to  propose  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question. 

James  Buchanan, 
Richard  Pakunuam. 

THK  TREATY. 

Convention  between  the  United  Stales  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
vf  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  concluded  at  Wash- 
vigton,  the  I5th  of  June,  1846. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  deeming  it  to  be  desirable,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  both  countries,  that  the  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  iiiis  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  tiic  sovereignly  and  government 
of  the  territory  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  lying  Westward  of 
the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,  should  be  finally  terminated  by  an  amica- 
bl:  coMipiomise  of  the  rights  mutually  asserted  by  the  two  parties  over 
said  territory,  have  respectively  named  Plenipotentiaries  to  treat  and 
agree  concerning  the  terms  of  such  settlement ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  has,  on  his  part,  furnished  with  full 
powers,  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Groat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has,  on  her  part,  appointed  Right  Honourable  Richard  Pakenham, 
a  member  of  her  Majesty's  Most  Hon(.ur,ible  Privy  Council,  aivd  her 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  Slates,  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  Ihoir  re- 
spective full  powers,  framed  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
concluded  the  following  articles  : — 

Art.  1.— From  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where 
the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  convinuions  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  terminates,  the  iino  ;)f  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  be  continued  Westward  along  the  40th  parallel  of  North 
latiinde  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  Continent  fnvu 
Vancouver's  Islaiii,  and  thence  Southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel,  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  North  latitude,  remain  free  and  open  to  both  parlies. 

Art.  2.— From  the  point  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude  shall 
be  found  to  intersect  the  gre;'*  Northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river, 
the  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the 
point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Coluin'tia,  and 
thence  down  the  sai;!  "lain  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  free  access  into 
and  through  the  said  ii.or  or  rivers,  it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual 
portages  along  the  line  thus  described,  shall  in  like  manner  be  free  and 
open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subjects,  with  their 
goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ;  it  being,  however,  always  understood  that  nothing  in  this 
article  shall  be  construed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  Stales  from  making  any  regulations  respecting 
the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or  r.vers,  not  inconsistent  with  the  present 
treaty 
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Am.  3. — Tn  the  future  appropriations  of  the  territory  south  of  the  4ath 
parallel  of  North  latitude,  as  provided  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Truatv 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  and  of  all  UiitislI 
subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation  of  land  or  other  properlv 
lawfully  acquired  within  the  said  territory  shall  be  respected. 

Art.  1. — The  farms,  lands,  and  other  property  of  every  description  be 
longing  to  the  Pugct's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Cohimbia  River,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  said  Company.  In  case 
however,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  bv 
the  United  Slates  to  be  of  public  and  political  importance,  and  the  Lulled 
States  Government  should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  ibo 
whole  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  property  so  required  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  said  (Jovennnent  at  a  proper  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties. 

AiiT.  5. — The  present  Treaty  ohall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  tlio 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof 
and  by  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

ill  witness  thereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  ihe 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  cur  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

JAMES  Buchanan, 
Richard  Pakenmam. 

IN  SKNATK.— [coNKinENTiAL.] 

The  resolution  to  ratify  the  Treaty  wa.s  passed  b>  the  following  vote. 

Ykas.— .Messrs.  Arclicr,  Ashley,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, ('iialincrs,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  !\I.  Clayton,  Cohiuitl,  ('urH;ii, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Daylon,  f)ix,  Kvans,  (Jreene,  Haywood,  lionslon, 
Huntingdon,  Johnson  of  .Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDiiffie, 
Manguni,  Miller,  .Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Peniiybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk, 
Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  rpl'ani,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  and 
Yulee— II. 

Navs. — .Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atlierton,  Brcese,  Bright,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jemicss,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  and 
Westcott— 14. 

Mr.  Jarnagin  of  Tennessee  alone  declined  tO  vote,  on  account  of 
instructions.     The  Senate  was  full. 

The  difliculty  with  Great  Britain  having  b:;en  thus  finally  adjusted,  and 
the  political  horizon  in  that  quarter  cleared  ofiT,  attention  began  to  be  turned 
once  more  to  the  south,  where  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud,  which  had 
long  been  gathering  there,  was  about  to  burst  in  a  storm  of  war.  The 
causes  which  led  to  this  event,  which  has  cost  so  much  blood  and  so  many 
sacrifices  to  two  sister  republics,  and  whose  consequences  in  the  fuuire 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  ought  to  be  impartially  and  succincily 
narrated,  so  as  to  serve  for  permanent  reference. 

If  we  would  study  the  proximate  causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico, «e 
must  go  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  early  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  observe  the  steady,  iron-like  grasp  of  his  fingers  upon  posses 
sions  and  territories  not  his  own.  The  instincts  of  races  never  die  out, 
any  more  than  those  of  individuals.  Both  have  their  different  periods  of 
activity  and  phases  of  development ;  but  they  do  not  cease  but  willi  the  j 
life  of  the  possessor.  Without  seeking  either  to  censure  or  applaud  tl 
■pirit,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  clearly  trace  its  operation  through  the  j 
vholc  history  and  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  AngloAmericuii  race 
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Jown  to  the  preisent  moment,  when  our  pi  Mieers,  stimulated  by  the  recent 
successes  in  Mexico,  are  extending  themselves  over  the  Sierra  Madre, 
and  preparing  to  play  over  again  the  game  of  Texas  and  Carfornia.  Na- 
ture, who  seems  never  to  gift  a  man  or  a  opecios  with  an  instinct  without 
at  the  same  time  granting  the  best  means  for  obtaining  its  gratification, 
has  not  neglected  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Hardy  and 
enduring  beyond  all  otlicr  races,  endowed  with  an  incredible  endurance 
and  an  inexhaustible  energy,  they  never  turn  back  upon  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect where  once  they  have  fixed  their  /laze,  and  never  yield  to  reverses, 
however  severe  or  crushing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  Mexicans 
are,  as  it  were,  the  debris  of  a  degraded  and  enfeebled  race — degenerated 
by  intermixture  with  the  inferior  blood  of  African  and  Indian,  and  demo- 
ralized by  a  long  course  of  indolence  and  political  corruption.  Both  phy- 
sically and  morally  they  are  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Anglo-American. 
They  are  as  weak  as  he  is  strong ;  tliey  bluster  wliere  he  sets  his  teeth 
and  goes  onward  in  silence  ;  they  run  where  he  fights  ;  they  starve  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  while  he  knows  how  to  pluck  wealth  and  prosperity 
from  roeks  and  sterile  plains. 

liuch,  a  few  years  ago,  were  the  two  principal  peoples  inhabiting  the 
continent  of  North  America.  Between  them,  and  occupying  the  whole 
space  between  the  river  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande,  lay  an  immense  ter 
riiory,  almost  unoccupied  by  man.  Nominally  under  the  rule  of  Mexico, 
yet  it  was  so  "  iiote  from  tlie  central  power,  and  that  power  itself  was 
so  feeble,  that  it  might  still  fairly  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  unsettled 
and  savage  portions  of  the  globe.  With  the  e?:ception  of  a  few  poor  and 
decrepit  towns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  here  and  there  a 
hiile  village  in  the  interior,  the  w  ole  territory  contained  no  indications 
of  civilization  or  of  Mexican  rule.  Kven  the  aborigines  themselves 
seemed  to  have  become  decayed  and  almost  extiiict.  The  Camanches 
of  the  north,  and  a  few  small  wandering  tribes,  were  all  that  remained  to 
dispute  the  soil  with  the  bold  and  unflinching  Anglo-Saxon. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  number  of  land  speculators,  one 
of  the  principal  of  whom  vis  Stephen  Austin,  seeing  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  northern  immigralxn  to  the  west  and  south,  obtained  large  grants 
of  lands  in  Texas  from  the  Mexican  government,  which  soon  led  to  an 
immigration  to  the  new  territory,  which  went  on  rapidly,  accelerated  by 
its  own  impetus,  and  which  in  a  few  years  had  created  a  public  opinion, 
and  was  sufficic.itly  numerous  to  feel  itself  authorized  to  petition  the 
Mexican  congress  for  admission  as  a  separate  state  of  the  confederacy. 
The  Mexican  government,  recently  overturned  by  Santa  Anna,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  petition  ;  and  Stephen  Austin,  who  was  its  bearer  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  wrote  a  letter  home,  advising  his  fellow  Texans  to  organ- 
ize a  state  government  despite  the  Mexican  authorities.  This  letter  was 
intercepted  by  Santa  Anna's  government,  and  Austin,  shortly  after  his 
return,  arrested  and  conveyed  back  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  a  year  in  solitary  confinement. 

This  at  once  roused  the  indignation  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  in  Texas,  as  well  as  a  large  body  of  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States,  bound  to  the  Texas  adventurers  by  the  ties  of  blood,  ac- 
quaintanceship, or,  at  least,  congeniality  of  feeling  and  character. 

It  is  curious  here  to  observe,  that  the  ^retext  made  by  the  Texans  was, 
that  the  Mexican  government  had  comniitted  an  outrage  on  the  right  of 
petition— a  right  which  all  freemen  hold  sacred,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
protect  with  their  lives ;  but  that,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
Mexican  government  did  not  imprison  Austin  for  having  presented  a  peti- 
tion, but  for  having  written  a  letter,  which,  as  affairs  then  stood,  was  an 
act  of  treason  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  pi  ofessed  alle- 
giance.   This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  similar  mistakes, 
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which  show  now  easy  it  is  for  the  wolf  to  find  pretexts  for  CRting  tjia 
lamb,  II  only  the  original  reason  of  a  good  appetite  be  not  wuniing. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  1835 ;  the  emigration  into  Tcxaa 
from  the  United  States  having  been  constantly  increasing,  and  the  uutho 
rity  of  the  Mexican  government  being  put  completely  at  defiance.  At 
this  time  Santa  Anna,  having  completed  the  revolution,  and  secured  the 
supreme  power  in  his  own  hands,  turned  his  attention  seriously  toward 
his  refractory  Anglo-American  province,  and  sent  General  Cos  intoTtxas 
with  a  small  army,  to  enforce  certain  requisitions  of  the  government 
among  which  were  the  enforcing  of  an  obsolete  law  of  1830  agajnsit  the 
emigration  of  Americans  into  Texas  ;  and  the  Ljurrender  of  Lorenzo  de 
Zalva,  a  Mt'xican  refugee,  fled  to  Texas  to  escape  punishment  for  bavins 
moved  in  the  Mexican  congress  for  a  law  directed  against  the  property 
of  the  church.  la  the  course  of  the  summer,  (Jeneral  Cos  took  posses. 
sion  of  the  town  of  Antonio  de  Bexar ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1835,  the  Texans,  who  had  armed  for  resistance  against  Mexico,  attacked 
and  defeated  a  party  of  Mexicans,  at  tho  town  of  Gonzales,  on  the  Rio 
Guadalupe. 

The  contest  thus  commenced  between  a  successful  rebel  chief,  who 
had  violated  the  constitution  of  his  country,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rebel- 
lious province,  inhabited  by  a  superior  race,  on  the  other,  could  liave  but 
one  result:  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  revolted  p;ovince. 
Nor,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  history  of  our  own  Union,  and  the  achieve- 
r^r'its  which  constitute  our  greatest  glory,  can  we  find  any  thing  to  con- 
demn in  the  conduct  of  the  Texans.  The  right  of  revolution  is  inherent 
in  nations ;  and  any  people  viiidicues  its  privilege  to  that  right  the  mo 
ment  it  shows  itself  able  to  exercise  and  maintain  it.  Thus  the  inde 
pendence  of  Texas  was  as  much  a  real  bond  fide  independence— provided 
she  succeeded  in  maintaining  it — as  that  of  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  subsequent  to  July  4,  1776.  On  the  3d  of  November,  IBS."),  the 
delegates  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  put  forth  a 
declaration  against  Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chieftains,  who,  it 
stated,  "  had  by  force  of  arms  overthrown  the  federal  institutions  of 
Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  compact  which  existed  between  Tcvas 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexican  confederacy."  The  war,  from 
this  time,  was  prosecuted  with  various  fortunes  to  cither  side,  until  AprU 
21,  1836,  when  the  contest  was  virtually  decided  by  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  at  which  the  Mexicans  were  totally  defeated,  and  Santa  Anna 
himself  made  prisoner.  On  the  2d  of  March  previously,  the  Texan  dele- 
gates had  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  and  made  a  formal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  a  constitution,  and  organized  a  go- 
vernment. Tho  Texans  now,  therefore,  required  of  their  prisoner,  Santa 
Anna,  .\i\  obligation,  which  he  at  length  took,  to  "  solemnly  acknowledge, 
sanction,  Piid  ratify"  this  act  of  independence,  and  to  use  his  personal 
and  official  powers  to  procure,  without  delay,  the  ratification  and  con- 
firmation of  that  treaty  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  At 
this  time  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  de.'ined  as  follows : 

"  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Rio  Grande ;  thence  up  the  principal 
stream  of  said  river  to  its  source;  thence  due  north  to  the  40°  uf  nonh 
latitude  ;  thence  aiong  the  boundary  line,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  (February,  1819).  to  the  place  of  beginning.' 

The  claim  of  boundary  and  independence,  however,  founded  upon  this 
concession  of  Santa  Anna,  cannot  be  maintained,  as  it  was  virtually  e.v- 
torted  by  force,  and  could  not  be  of  any  binding  virtue  until  it  had  hem 
ratified  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  So  far  from  recMvinj 
this  sanction,  however.  President  Bustamente,  who  shortly  afterward 
superseded  Santa  Anna,  repudiated  this  treaty,  and  recommenced  the 
war  with  Texas — a  i<ar  wliich,  gradually  subsiding  into  an  interrupted 
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jerics  of  banditti-liko  excursions  (  .  either  side,  at  length  entirely  ceased, 
jnd  Texas  was  virtually  its  own  master. 

It  was  at  this  period  thnt  the  real  ultimate  designs  of  the  Texas  emigrant* 
from  the  United  States  became  apparent,  that  all  disguise  was  thrown  off, 
and  the  question  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  boldly  proclaimed.  On 
the  4ih  of  August,  1837,  a  little  more  thiin  two  years  after  her  declaration  of 
independence,  the  new  government  had  made  a  proposition  of  annexation, 
which  Mr.  President  Van  Buren  declined  ;  declaring  that,  so  long  as  we 
were  bound  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Mexico,  to  annex 
Texas  would  necessarily  involve  the  question  of  war ;  and  thai  a  dispo- 
giiion  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  Texas  was  at  varianc?  with  the  spirit  of 
the  tnaty,  and  with  the  policy  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

A  distinction  ought  here  to  be  made,  which  seems  entirely  to  have 
been  overlooked.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  had  an  unqestion- 
able  right  to  obtain  their  freedom  from  Mexico,  and  erect  themselves  into 
an  independent  republic— and  although  the  United  States  had  also  the  right 
of  recognizing  thai  independence — yet  the  moment  it  was  made  apparent 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  Texas  was  annexation  to  the  American  Union, 
ihe  bincerity  of  the  former,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  other,  became 
'airly  qviestionable.  The  world  will  therefore  decide  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  right  of  Texas  to  procure  htr  freedom,  or  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  it,  the  moment  that  it  was  proposed  to  make 
both  acts  inure  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States,  that  moment 
Mexico  had  a  right  to  complain  of  it,  as  affording  a  sufficient  ground 
of  war. 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  partial  negotiations  between  Texas  and  various 
other  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
independence,  went  forward — disturbed  now  and  then  by  a  sprinkling  of 
war  with  the  enfeebled  yet  exasperated  mother-country — until  the  acci- 
dental administratio!t  of  our  government  by  Mr.  Tyler,  revived  the  old 
scheme  of  annexation  in  all  its  force,  and  introduced  a  new  clement  into 
the  political  canvass  of  1844,  which  resulted  in  the  final  annexation  of 
re.\as,  though  not  the  election  of  Mr.  Tyler,  by  whom  it  had  really  been 
accomplished. 

On  her  side,  Mexico  had  not  been  idle.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1843, 
Mr.  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  addressed  a 
note  to  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  which  contained  the  following  passage  : 

"And  if  a  party  in  Texas  is  now  endeavouring  to  effect  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  United  States,  it  is  from  a  consciousness  of  their  notorious 
incapability  to  form  and  constitute  an  independent  nation,  without  their 
having  changed  their  situation,  or  acquired  any  right  to  sep;:rate  them- 
selves from  their  mother  country.  His  excellency  the  provisional  presi- 
dent, resting  on  this  deep  conviction,  is  obliged  to  prevent  an  aggression, 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  from  being  consummated ;  and 
i/  it  be  indispensable  for  the  Mtxican  nation  to  seek  security  for  its  rights  at 
Ik  expense  of  the  disasters  of  war,  it  will  call  upon  God,  and  rely  on  its  own 
ijjorls  far  the  defence  of  its  just  cause." 

This  declaration  was  a  notice  to  the  American  government  of  the  effects 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  annexation,  and  was  replied  to,  by  Mr.  Waddy 
Thompson,  in  a  haughty  note,  affirming  that  the  notice  of  the  Mexican 
minister  was  a  threat,  or  a  warning ;  but  silent  as  to  the  altitude  really 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  this  correspondence,  and  as  if  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  Mexico,  General  Almonte,  Mexi- 
can minister  at  Washington,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary 
of  state,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  a  part : — 

"But  if,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained  by  the  government 
)f  the  undersigned  for  the  preservation  of  the  good  understanding  and 
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harmony  which  should  reign  between  the  two  neighbonring  aiui  fricnillv 
republics,  the  United  States  should,  in  defiance  of  good  faith,  and  tlm  prjn. 
ciples  of  justice  which  they  have  constantly  proclaimed,  coiuinjt  the 
iniheardof  act  of  violence  of  appropriating  to  themselves  an  iiitocriint 
part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  his  iiiuion 
and  now  for  them,  protests  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  such  mi 
aggression  ;  and  he  moreover  declares,  by  express  order  of  his  govern- 
meiil,  that  on  sanction  being  given  by  the  executive  of  the  Union  to  tli(> 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  iiis  niixsjoii 
ended,  seeing  that,  as  the  secretary  of  slate  will  have  learned,  ilw  Me.rirnr 
government  i.i  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  receives  tnlimniion  i>f  such 
an  act" 

Long  previous  to  actual  annexation,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Mrxiiiiu 
government  had  officially  informed  the  executive  of  the  United  Sinti's 
that  war  must  inevitably  result  from  that  act.  The  govermneiit  ol"  ihn 
United  States,  howeviT,  persisted  in  its  plan  of  annexation ;  and  to  Mr. 
J.  0.  Callioun,  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  !\Ir.  Tyler  after  tiie  diaili 
of  Mr.  Upshur  by  the  explosion  on  the  steamer  Princeton,  is  iliic  tiip 
merit  of  the  ingenious  discovery  that  "  this  step  (the  annexation)  iiad  hocn 
forced  on  the  government  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
ado|)terl  by  Great  liritain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tuxiis'' 
— notwitiistanding  the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr.  I'akenhani,  the  llriiisli 
minister,  that,  although  his  governiiu  nt  earnestly  desired  the  ahol  tjon  of 
slavery  in  Texas,  yet  that  "  it  would  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  ini. 
proper  assumi)tion  of  authority  with  cither  party,  in  order  to  insiirc  tho 
adoption  of  .such  a  course."'  On  the  iOd  of  April  181 1,  Mr.  Tjlcr  sub. 
mitted  to  the  Senate  a  treaty  of  annexation,  which,  after  soinc  wunn 
debate,  was  rejected,  and  the  question  left  open  to  the  pnlilic  ami  the 
press. 

In  the  following  November  the  presidential  canvass  was  broiifflit  to  i 
close  by  tho  election  of  Mr.  I'olk  to  the  presidency,  as  the  avowed 
champion  of  annexation,  and  in  obedience  to  this  aiiparent  cxjirrssioii  nf 
the  jiopular  will  congress  pissed,  on  the  1st  of  March,  IPIij,  a  joiiit  n-n. 
lution  giving  its  consent  that  ttie  territory  "rightliilly  belonmiiu;  to  t  t 
republic  of  Texas"  might  be  erected  into  a  new  state  called  the  Siittcdf 
Texas;  subject,  however,  to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  ";;ll 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments."  The 
terms  of  this  resolution  were  promptly  accepted  by  Texas,  by  hororli 
nance  of  .Inly  1,  1815  ;  and  two  days  after  she  requested  the  picsiilcnt  ul 
the  United  States  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Texas  and  send  an  army  to  ilmr 
defence — a  request  which  was  granted  with  an  alacrity  which  showed  how 
agreeable  it  was  to  that  functio'iary. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  tho  history  of  these  transactions  that  we  first  m- 
counter  the  name  of  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor,  then  in  coiiniiiinil  iit 
P'ort  Jessup — who  received  orders  to  advance  his  forces  into  Texas,  si  vc- 
ral  weeks  before  the  War  Department  had  received  intelliifcnce  of  liie 
Texan  ordinance  of  July  4.  On  the  28th  of  .luiie  Mr.  i;oiielsoii,  ihiii 
minister  to  'i'exas,  and  to  whom  General  Taylor  liad  bi^en  referieil  fur 
advice,  wrote  him  that  he  had  best  move  his  forces,  "withoi'.t  ilelay.io  i!ie 
western  frontier  of  Texas,"  and  also  informing  him  tha'  Corpus  ('hih!!, 
on  Araiizas  Hay,  was  the  best  point  for  the  assemblinc  of  his  \m\\ii. 
Mr.  Donelson,in  this  letter,  also  stated  that  the  country  between  tlif  Nin- 
ces  and  the  Rio  (iraiide  was  in  dispute,  the  Texans  hcldii.g  ('orpu';  Cliii^ii, 
and  the  Mexicans  Santiago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uio  (;r."in(le. 

General  Taylor  proceeded  at  once  to  Aranzas  IJpy,  where  he  arrivoJ 
and  took  position  in  the  beginning  of  August,  where  all  the  troons  in  ilie  j 
west,  the  northwest,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  c•/l^id  be  pp.'.rod,  wrrt 
ordered  to  join  him.     In  November,  18-15,  the  forces  jsemb/'  d  la^crhu  j 
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coir.Tia'iJ  amounted  to  4,049  cflTectivo  men,  of  which  about   1500  were 
jMjoons  and  artillery. 

At  abont  the  same  liino  Captiiin  Stockton  was  ordered  with  a  squadron 
into  Iho  Ttiilf  of  Mexico,  and  hoih  nations  thus  stood  ready,  if  not  prepared, 
for  war.  It  must,  however,  he  mentioned  that  in  tlio  antnmn,  hnl  after 
Ceiirral  Taylor's  army  had  assembled  at  Corpu.s  Cliristi,  the  president  dl- 
[trtrd  Mr.  IJlack,  our  consul  at  Mexico,  to  inciuirc  of  the  ^[exican  govern- 
nuiit  whether  they  would  receive  an  envoy  "entrusted  wilii  full  jjowers 
to  niljiisl  all  the  questions  in  dis[Hite  between  the  two  governments."  To 
this  a  favourable  answer  was  returned,  "  provided  the  mission  was  frank 
;in(l  free,  without  the  appearance  of  coercion,  and  that  the  American 
si,u;i(lron,  then  hovering  otV  Vera  (-'ruz,  was  recalled." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Mr.  John  Slidcll  was  appointed 
special  envoy  to  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  Sacrilicios  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
lur,  whence  ho  hastened  on  toward  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Puebla,  how- 
ever, ho  was  met  by  Mr.  lUack,  who  informed  him  that  the  .Mexican 
govrrnmcnt  did  not  daro  to  entertain  peace  propositions  just  then,  lest  the 
irritation  of  the  people  would  overturn  the  government  and  render  peace 
impiissiblo.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  January,  arrangements  could  Ih;  com- 
pleted for  commencing  negotiations.  Disregarding  these  intimations,  Mr. 
Slidcll  proceeded  at  once  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  after  the  interchange 
nf  a  fuw  brief  and  peremptory  notes,  ho  received,  on  the  'JOtii  of  Decem- 
ber—twelve days  after  the  date  of  his  first  note— odicial  notici;  that  the 
Mexican  government  could  not  admit  him  "to  the  exercise  of  the  func 
iioiis  nf  the  mission  conferred  on  him  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Stiiies." 

It  seems  that  the  Mexican  government  had  judged  rightly  in  supposing 
iliiit  any  appearance  of  negotiation  would  he  seized  upon  as  the  pretext 
for  its  own  destruction.  On  the  aoth  of  December,  only  nine  days  after 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Slidcdl,  the  anticipated  revolution  broke  out  ;'and  on 
itie  'Jcl  of  January,  181((,  Ilerrera  was  overthrown,  and  I'arcdes  ushered 
111  liiuniph  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  declared  president.  He  immo 
(liiiteiy  proceeded  to  orpnt"./,  a  liovernment  on  the  basis  of  the  war 
spirit,  which  burned  so  •  ■  ely  in  Mexico,  and  made  Almonte  a  leading 
meiiibcr  of  his  cabinet 

111  the  month  of  M  -  V  Mr.  Slidcll,  who  had  retired  to  Jalajja,  renewed, 
under  instructions  <  -nti  a'  State  Department,  his  c. ..itures  to  tiio  Mexi- 
can government  To  liis  new  proposition  the  Mexican  minister  for 
iircifju  aflairs,  Hi-.  I'ostillo  Y.  Lanzas,  again  returned  an  unequivocal 
lienial ;  iepcalm»{  what  had  been  stated  as  the  chief  ground  of  liis  first 
rejection,  that  fjiis  government  wouhl  admit  "only  a  pleniiiotentiary  from 
the  United  States  clothed  with  special  powers  to  treat  upon  the  (picstion 
of  Texas,  and  upon  this  alone."  In  a  few  days  afterward,  Mr.  Slidell 
received  his  jvissports,  and  thus  the  door  to  negotiation  was  finally 
closed. 

On  '.he  8di  of  March,  the  advance  column  of  the  army  under  Colonel 
TwisgN.  commenced  its  march  from  Corpus  (^hristi,  and  on  the  18th,  the 
ivhole  was  concentrated  near  the  banks  of  the  Arroya  Colorado,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Matamoras.  Here  a  party  of  irregular  Mexican  cavalry 
(niiirhc  ros)  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  signified  to  llie  officer 
milking  ,a  reconnaissance,  that  an  attempt  to  pass  tlie  river  would  bo  an 
act  of  hostility.  Notwithstanding  this  notice,  the  army  crossed  the  river 
on  the  2t>lli,  and  on  the  25th  established  its  position  at  Point  Isabel ;  the 
buildings  of  which  the  Mexican  prefect  attempted  to  burn,  as  ho  left  the 
place.  On  the  28th  of  March,  Cieneral  Taylor  took  his  position  within 
ciinnon  range  of  Matamoras.  The  Mexican  forces  in  the  town  commenced 
preparing  batteries  to  bear  on  the  American  camp ;  and  General  Taylor 
also  erected  batteries  to  command  Matamoras.    Such  vras  tho  position 
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of  the  parties,  when  a  conference  was  held  between  Generals  Worth  and 
La  Vega,  as  to  the  objects  in  advancing  the  army.  The  conference  was 
fruitless  of  any  results. 

On  the  a4th  of  April,  General  Arista  assumed  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  Mexico.  On  the  same  day  General  Taylor  detached  a  party 
of  63  dragoons  to  watch  the  course  of  the  river  above  Matamoras.  Tins 
party,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thornton,  were  watched  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the  American  cainp, 
were  surprised  and  attacked.  After  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  killed  and 
wounded,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  in  large  numbers  had  surrounded  them  in  a  fenced  plan 
tation  field. 

Three  days  after  this  affair,  the  camp  of  Captain  Walker's  Texa-i 
Rangers  was  surprised,  and  several  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  be- 
tween Point  Isabel  and  Matamoras.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  large  body  of  the  Mexican  army  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above, 
and  that  another  corps  was  about  to  cross  below.  General  Taylor  was 
convinced  that  the  object  of  attack  was  Point  Isabel,  which  had  been 
left  in  care  of  a  small  detachment,  and  where  a  large  depot  of  provisions 
invited  the  enemy.  Leaving  an  unfinished  field-work,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Brown,  and  garrisoned  by  the  7th  infantry,  with  Lowa's  and 
Bragg's  companies  of  artillery,  he  marched  for  Point  Isabel  on  the  Is'. 
of  May,  with  his  main  force,  and  arrived  on  the  next  day. 

The  departure  of  General  Taylor  with  his  army,  furnished  the  enemy 
in  Matamoras  with  the  opportunity  of  a  safe  attack  on  Fort  Brown.  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  a  heavy  bombardment  was  com- 
menced from  the  batteries  in  Matamoras,  and  continued  at  intervals  til 
the  lOth,  when  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort  were  relieved,  and  the 
siege  raised,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Taylor  and  his  victorious  army, 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  do  la  Palina.  It  appears 
that  Arista  had  proceeded  toward  Point  Isabel  with  the  wliolo  of  his 
forces,  numbering  about  eight  thousand  men;  but  the  celerity  of  Taylor's 
movements  enabled  him  to  arrive  there  first,  and  Arista's  plan  was  aban- 
doned. 

Having  garrisoned  the  depot  at  Point  Isabel  with  new  troops,  and  put 
everything  there  in  proper  order,  General  Taylor  commenced  his  return 
march  to  Fort  Brown  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  next  day  at  noon,  the 
Mexican  army  was  encountered,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  a  prairie 
about  three  miles  from  Palo  Alto.  A  halt  was  ordered  ;  the  troops  re- 
freshed at  a  pool ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  American  army  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  the  battle  was  waged  with  uninlcrmitting  ardonr  imiil 
nightfall,  when  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to  retire— their  superior  num- 
bers yielding  before  the  profound  coolness  and  fatal  skill  of  oiu'  troops— 
and  General  Taylor  encamped  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

In  this  opening  engagement  of  the  Mexican  campaign,  the  artillery 
vindicated  its  claim  to  being  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and 
indispensable  arms  of  the  American  service.  One  of  its  most  beloved 
and  brilliant  ornaments — Major  Ringgold — was  mortally  wounded  in  ihii 
battle,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afterward. 

During  the  night,  the  Mexican  general  retreated  his  forces  to  IJcsaca 
dc  la  Palma,  several  miles  distant ;  where,  behind  a  ravine  wiiich  crossui 
the  road,  which  was  skirted  with  dense  thickets,  he  awaited  onci;  more  the 
approach  of  the  American  forces.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  (Jenera! 
Taylor  resumed  his  march,  and  in  about  two  hours  came  in  sight  of  ilie 
Mexicans.  The  enemy  commenced  the  action  with  his  artillery,  wliith 
was  so  well  served,  under  Generals  La  Vega  and  Rcquena,  that  C-ipiairi 
May  was  despatched  to  dislodge  them — a  duty  which  be  perforrae'i  wiih 
the  most  brilliant  success ;  completely  dispersing  the  artillery,  and  lal 
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General  La  Vega  himself  prisoner.  Our  infantry  now  pushed  forward, 
and  charged  the  Mexican  lines  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  soon 
forcsd  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  was  ended — the  Mexicans  at  length 
flying  from  tlie  field,  and  never  stopping  till  they  had  either  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande,  or  were  drowned  in  its  watecs. 

Ill  these  two  engagements  General  Taylor  displayed,  in  a  high  degree 
those  traits  of  coolness  and  bravery  which  have  made  his  name  so  famous, 
and  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  army.  His  humanity  was  also  as  dis- 
tinguished, after  the  battle,  as  his  courage  and  activity  had  been  while 
the  contest  lasted.  His  official  report  shows  also  that  his  modesty  was 
at  least  the  equal  of  his  gallantry  and  his  humanity. 

We  insert  the  report : 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation,      I 
Camp  at  Palo  Alto,  Texas,  May  9,  1846.  > 

Sin,— I  !iavo  the  honour  to  report  that  I  was  met  near  this  place  yesterday,  on  my 
march  from  Point  Isabel,  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  after  un  action  of  about  five 
hniirs,  dislodged  them  from  their  position,  and  encamped  upon  the  field.  Our 
irtillcry,  consiBtin^  of  two  18-pounderg  and  two  light  batteries,  was  the  arm  chiefly 
eunaged,  and  to  tlio  excellent  manner  in  which  it  was  nianieuvrod  and  served  is 
our  success  mainly  due. 

1"  .  -ironKth  ot  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have  been  about  six  thousand  men,  with 
..  •  .  of  artillery,  and  eight  hundred  cavalry.     His  loss  is  probably  at  least 

OIK'  I  '  >f.illed.     Our  strength  did  not  exceed,  all  told,  twenty-three  hundred, 

wl  .%  was  comparatively  trifling — four  men  killed,  three  officers  and  thirty» 

ifver.  iiicii  wounded,  several  of  the  latter  mortally.  I  regret  to  say  that  Major 
Riaggold,  3(1  artillery,  and  Captain  Paige,  4th  inlimtry,  are  severely  wounded. 
Lieut.  Luther,  2d  artillery,  slightly  so. 

The  enemy  has  fallen  back,  and  it  is  believed  has  repassed  the  river.  I  have  ad- 
tauced  parties  now  thrown  forward  in  his  direction,  and  shall  move  the  main  body 
immediately. 

In  the  haste  of  this  first  report,  I  can  only  say  that  the  officers  and  men  behaved 
ia  the  most  admirable  manner  thmughout  the  action.     I  shall  have  the  pleasure 

of  making  a  more  detailed  report  when  those  of  the  diflcrent  commanders  shall  be 

received. 

I  am,  sir,  Tery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor, 
Brevet  Brigadier-general  U.  8.  A.  Commanding. 


■■\ 


Headquarters  Army  of  Ocenpation, 
Camp  at  Resaca,  de  la  Palma,  3  miles  from  Matamoras, 
10  o'clock,  P.M.— May  9,  1846. 
Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  marched  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
It  two  o'clock  to-day,  having  previously  thrown  forward  a  body  of  light  infantry 
into  the  forest,  which  covers  the  Matamoras  road.     When  near  the  spot  where  I 
irn  now  cticamned,  my  advance  discovered  that  a  ravine  crossing  the  rond  had 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy  with  artillery.     I  immediately  ordered  a  battery  of 
Mil  artillery  to  sweep  the  position,  flanking  and  sustaining  it  by  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  rflgimeiits,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  right  and  left.     A  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  and  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until  finally  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries were  carried  in  succession  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  the  regiments  of 
infantry  ilmt  were  on  the  ground.     He  was  soon  driven  from  his  position,  and  pur 
nej  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  battalion  of  artillery,  3d  infantry,  and  a  light 
batter)',  to  the  river.     Our  victory  has  been  complete.     Eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  a  great   quantity  of  ammunition,  three  standards,  and  some  one  huudred 
prisoners  liaNHi  been  taken ;  among  the  latter,  General  La  Vega,  and  several  other 
I  officers.    One  general  is  understood  to  have  been  killed.    The  enemy  has  recrossed 
I  the  river,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  again  molest  us  on  this  bank. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  nas  been  mo.st  severe.  Our  own  has  been  very 
I  lieavy,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  report  that  Lieut.  Inge,  2d  dragoons,  Lieut  Coch- 
raue,  4th  infantry,  and  Lieut.  Chadbourne,  8th  infantry,  were  Killed  on  the  field. 
Lieut.KK)!.  I'ayne,  4lh  artillery,  Lieut.-col.  Mcintosh,  Lieut.  Dobbins,  3d  infantry, 
Capt.  Hooe  and  Li6ut.  Fowler,  5th  infantry,  and  Capt.  Montgomery,  Lieuts.  Gates, 
iiclden,  McClay,  Burbank,  and  Jordan,  8th  infantry,  were  wounded.  The  extent 
3t) 
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of  our  loss  in  killud  and  wuundcd  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  is  reserved  for  a  nor* 
detailuit  re|iciit, 

Tho  uttair  of  to-day  may  bo  regarded  as  a  jiroper  supplement  to  tho  cannonade 
of  yesterday;  and  tho  two  taken  toMlher,  ry'iibit  tho  couhiess  inul  giilliintiy  uf  imr 
officers  and  men  in  the  most  fnvourable  light.  All  have  done  ihuir  duly,  ami  Jona 
it  uubly.  It  will  be  my  prido  in  a  more  circumstuntial  report  of  bulh  ai^tiujn  to 
dwell  upon  particular  instances  of  individual  distinction. 

It  utiurde  ine  j)uculiar  |)Ie!Lsure  to  report  that  tho  lield-worK  opposite  Mnlamnmi 
has  sustained  ilself  handsomely  during  a  cannonade  and  bonibardniLMit  of  1C8  lui'ii-j 
But  the  pleasure  is  alloyed  with  prolbuiid  regret  at  tho  loss  of  its  liiMuic  and  in! 
domitJible  coinnumder,  Rlujor  Brown,  who  died  to-diiy  from  tho  oHoct  of  a  ■■slii'll" 
His  lo-ss  would  bo  a  severe  one  to  the  service  at  any  time,  but  to  the  army  uiuicr 
my  orders,  it  is,  indeod,  iiropariible.  One  ofticer  and  ore  nou-cnnnnis.iiiineil  nlfuer 
killed,  and  ten  men  wounded,  comprise  all  tho  casualties  incident  tu  this  severe 
boinb>.>'dment. 

I  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  tlio  capture  of  a  large  number  of  pack  uiul.> 
left  iu  the  Muxicai!  camp. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sei-vant, 

Z.    T/.TT.OU, 

Brevet  Drlgadier-gencrnl  U.S.  A.  Cunim:«.u;n{ 

Head'i»ariert  Army  nf  Ocnipa/ion,         ) 
Point  I.iahel,  Tcnu,  May  l-j,  1315.  ( 

Sir, — I  am  making  a  hasty  visit  to  this  place,  for  the  purpn.sn  of  linvin^'  an  ialit- 
view  with  Comniodoie  Connor,  who.se  8(]uidron  is  now  at  aurlmr  (ilf  thi;  iniiliiur 
and  arranging  with  him  a  combined  iimvenient  up  the  river.  ]  avail  iiiys(!l! df  the 
brief  time  at  my  command  to  report  that  tho  main  body  of  the  ariiiy  i.s  now  .iccii. 
pying  its  t()rmer  position  oppo.site  Matamoras.  The  Mexican  forces  are  .ilinust  Jjj 
organiv:ed,  and  I  shall  lo.se  no  time  iu  investing  Matamoras,  and  opening  iliu  nivi'a 
tion  of  the  river. 

I  regret  to  report  that  Ma  jo  •  Riiifgold  died  the  morning  of  tin;  1  Itli  \nM.,  of  the 
severe  wounds  received  iu  tiie  action  of  I'.ijn  Alto.  With  the  iwccplion  of  Ciiiit,iin 
Paige,  whose  wound  is  dangerous,  the  otiitr  svoundcd  otlicfis  aie  d  lin;^  well.  In 
my  report  of  tho  second  enga;.,'emoiit,  I  aceidcntdly  omitted  the  na:!i''  of  Li'iit. 
D.ibbiiis,  3d  infantry,  among  the  ofTicei's  slightly  wounded,  nnil  dcsiie  tii.it  tlio 
omissiim  may  be  supplied  in  tho  despatch  itself.  I  am  niulor  iho  paini'iil  i:o'.ewty 
of  reporting  that  Lieut.  Blake,  t<.iiogriiphical  engineers,  after  rciidr  ririL'  di.siiii::iiisli. 
ed  services  iu  my  statf  during  tho  utVair  of  tlie  8lh  inst.,  aciideiilally  sii.t  liiaiself 
with  a  pistol  on  the  following  day,  and  expired  during  the  ni;^ht. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  as  yet  to  furnish  detailed  rfp(jrts  of  our  e:ip:iOTnoiiij 
with  the  enemy,  or  even  accurate  returns  of  iho  killed  and  woii:nleil.  Uir  lu-sij 
not  far  from  3  oflicers  and  -id  men  killeil,  and  13  olTicers  I'lnl  100  niL'M  womiiImI; 
while  that  of  the  enei.iy  has  in  all  piobahility  exceeded  300  killed  ;  nioro  tlia;i  iJOO 
have  been  biu'ied  by  is  on  the  two  fields  of  battle. 

I  have  exchanged  a  snflicient  number  of  prisoners  to  n,c'>v  -r  the  cninniaiul  nf 
Captain  Thornton.  The  woiuided  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  .\lata;,io!;i.s— he 
wounded  officers  on  their  parole.  General  La  Vega  and  a  lew  otner  dUin'is  line 
been  sent  to  New  Oilcans,  having  declined  a  parole,  and  will  be  i(!|);)rteil  to  .Mijir. 
pen.  Gaines.  I  ai.i  not  vonvei-siint  with  the  usages  of  war  in  such  ia.-;L'.<,  ir.ul  If; 
that  such  provision  may  be  made  for  these  prisoners  as  may  be  niiiliiirj^ixl  by  'nu 
Our  own  prisoners  have  been  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  Mexican  oPivtu. 
I  am,  sir,  vei7  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

/.   TAVI.clIt, 
Brevet  Drigndler-grncral  V.  S.  .\.  L'i:jiin:n>idin{. 


The  first  news  that  arrived  in  this  cotiiitry  of  actii;il  Iiostiiiiics  ii:iviii» 
been  commenced  on  the  Kio  Griiiidc,  was  receive<l  with  iii)p;iiciit  (nlihoiieli 
unreasonable)  iistoiiishineiit,  and  created  the  most  iiiiuifjo  ixci;eiiitiit, 
Conpress  was  tiieti  in  session,  and  the  president  imtncdiatcly  sent  iii  a 
message,  announcing  that  llie  Mexican  government  had  "  at  lust  iiuiuW 
our  territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens  upon  our  ov.ii  soil."  M 
ler  a  brief  discussion,  congress  admiited  the  correctness  of  the  prt;i.Iciii'j 
UBcrtion,  and  declared  that  "  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  swc 
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of  war  exists  between  that  jrovemmeiit  and  the  United  States."  At  tha 
SHine  time  an  apprnpriatiun  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president,  and  he  wao  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of 
fifty  thousand  volunteers. 

If  the  government  at  Washington  had  been  heretofore  remiss  in  provid- 
ing for  the  exigencies  of  war  which  itself  had  been  greatly  instrumental 
ill  hurrying  on.it  now  seemed  disposed  to  compensate  for  past  inactivity. 
In  two  days  from  the  declaration  of  congress  that  war  existed  on  the  Rio 
Giaiide,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1816  was  completed— the  requisitions 
on  the  governors  of  slates  determined  on— and  General  Scott  issued  to 
ihe  chief  of  the  general  staff  at  Washington  his  memoranda  relative  to 
transportation,  &c.  These  memoranda  were  issued  on  the  15lh  of  May  ; 
and  so  thoroughly  educated  in  their  profession — so  capable  and  so  energetic 
were  the  officers  of  the  general  staff,  that,  on  the  1st  of  August,  all  the 
fool  regiments  of  the  volunteer  army  had  been  mustered  into  service, 
niiirchfd  several  thousand  miles,  and  assembled  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

,\fier  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palnia,  the  little  American  army,  under 
ficiieial  Taylor,  took  possession  of  Matamoras,  and  commenced  vigorous 
prrparations  for  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Mexico.  His  entire  force 
now  consisted  of  about  nine  thousand  men,  twenty-four  hundred  of  whom 
tttre  assigned  to  different  garrisons  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  main  body, 
consisting  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  men,  was  destined  to  march  on 
Monterey.  This  force  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Brigadier-general  Twiggs,  Brigadier-general  Worth,  and 
Miijnr-gcneral  Butler.  General  Worth  commenced  his  march  for  Monte- 
rey, t!ie  capital  of  New  Leon,  on  the  20lh  of  August ;  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember the  general-in-chief  left  Camargo,  the  principal  depot  of  supplies, 
leaving  that  town  garrisoned  by  about  two  thousand  men.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  whole  marching  force  found  itself  concentrated  at  the 
villiige  of  Moriu,  on  the  road  to  Monterey,  under  command  of  General 
Taylor.  After  halting  a  few  days  to  obtain  information,  the  whole  body 
piislicd  on,  and  on  Ihe  19ih  of  September  arrived  at  Walnut  Springs,  three 
miles  from  Monterey,  having  met  no  serious  resistance  on  the  way. 

Monterey  was  by  nature  tnade  apparently  impregnable,  and  had  been 
partially  fortified  by  art.  It  was  commanded  by  General  Pedro  Ampudia, 
wiili  It  garrison  of  about  seven  thousand  regular,  and  two  or  three  ihou- 
s;iml  irregular  troops.  General  Taylor,  however,  having  decided  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm,  with  the  bayonet  and  the  artillery,  made  a  reconnaissance 
ofilie  works  on  the  evening  of  his  arri "al  at  Walnut  Springs.  The  next 
i\s  General  Worth  was  ordered  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  turn  the 
liillof  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  take  a  position  on  the  Saliillo  road,  for  the 
P'lipose  of  carrying  the  enemy's  works  in  that  quarter.  General  Butler 
w;is  ousted  with  his  division  behind  a  battery  of  two  twenty-four  pounders, 
and  a  ten  inch  mortar.  Oi,  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  battle  began  in 
eariiesi.  Twiggs's  and  Butler's  divisions,  supported  by  the  light  artillery, 
were  bolh  ordered  forward.  May,  with  his  dragoons,  was  detached  to  the 
right,  to  support  General  Worth,  while  a  column  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  with  iJragg's  artillery,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  lower  part  of  the 
iiiivn,  Hi  a  point  designated  by  Major  Mansfiehl.     They  found  themselves 

pesed  by  entrenched  .streets  and  barricaded  houses  ;  and,  after  sustain- 

1  111;  a  deadly  fire,  Garland's  force  was  compelled  to  retire.     At  this  juncluro 

i  General  Taylor  ordered  up  ihe  4th  iiifaiilry,  and  the  volunteer  regiments 

fiom  Ohio, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Colonels  Mitchell, 

I  Campbell,  and  Davis.     The  i.;st  two  regiments,  with  three  companies  of 

lit  4ih  regiment,  advanced  against  ilie  redoubt.  The  last  companies, 
[being  in  from,  were  received  with  a  deadly  fire,  which  killed  or  disabled 
lone  iliird  of  the  men.  and  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  brigade  of 
IHeneral  Quitman  (Tennessee  and  Missinsippi)  pushed  on,  and,  with  the  aid 
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of  Caplain  Backus's  company  (on  the  roof  of  a  liouse)  captured  tho  fort 
with  its  cannon  and  ammunition.  ' 

In  the  mean  while  the  Ohio  regiment,  with  General  Butler  and  Colonel 
Mitchell,  entered  the  town  to  thu  right,  and  advanced  against  tlie  second 
battery,  but  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  regiment  was  withdrawn- 
General  Butler,  who  had  advanced  with  it,  being  wounded.  The  gjns  of 
the  first  battery  were  turned  upon  the  second,  and  Colonel  Garland  vim 
again  ordered  forward  with  another  column.  They  were  compelled  to 
pass  several  streets  trenched  and  barricaded,  and  after  another  severe 
contest  retired  in  good  order.  Up  to  this  time,  it  is  obvious,  no  iinportanl 
success  had  been  obtained  against  tho  lower  town.  Repeated  assaulu 
had  been  made,  and  one  battery  carried  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  enemy  hao 

E reserved  the  main  pa'-t  of  his  defences  untouched.  The  Mexican  cavalr) 
ad  also  made  several  charges,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  On  tho  same 
day  (the  21st)  Worth's  division  had  advanced  to  the  right,  defeated  thi 
enemy,  and  carried  several  fortified  heights.  At  night  General  Tayloi 
ordered  a  large  part  of  Twiggs's  and  Butler's  divisions  back  to  Walnut 
Springs — a  portion  remaining  to  guard  the  battery  in  the  ravine. 

At  dawn  of  the  22d,  Worth  and  his  division,  which  had  bivouacked  on 
the  Saltillo  road,  recommenced  the  advance.  The  height  above  the 
Bishop's  Palace  was  stormed  and  taken,  when  the  palace  and  the  ^'uns  of 
both  were  turned  upon  tlie  enemy  below. 

The  guns  of  the  citadel  continued,  during  this  day,  to  fire  upon  the 
American  positions ;  but  General  Taylor  made  no  important  movement  in 
front.  The  turning  of  the  enemy's  position  by  Worth,  and  the  capture  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  gave  a  new  face  to  affairs.  This  was  the  key  to 
Monterey,  and  General  Ampudia  concentrated  his  troops  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  General  Taylor,  on  the  morning  of  tho  23d,  found  nearly  all  thu 
works  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  abandoned.  He  immediately  ordered 
General  Quitman  to  enter  the  place,  but  h?re  a  new  resistance  was  made 
The  houses  were  fortified,  and  our  troops  actually  dug  through  from  house 
to  house  !  On  the  upper  side  of  the  city.  Worth's  division  had  also  gained 
a  lodgment.  The  firing  continued  during  the  23d — the  Americans  having 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Mexicans  confined,  in 
their  defence,  chiefly  to  the  citadel  and  plaza.  That  evening  (at  9  p.m.) 
General  Ampudia  sent  in  propositions  to  General  Taylor,  which,  after 
some  negotiation,  resulted  in  the  surrender  and  evacuation  of  Monterey. 
The  main  part  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  the  Mexican  troops  should  re- 
tire beyond  a  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  Kinconada,  the  city  of  Linares, 
and  San  Fernando  dc  Presas ;  and  that  the  forces  of  the  United  8tiite$ 
would  not  advance  beyond  that  line  before  the  expiration  of  eight  \vcei;s, 
or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments  should  be 
received. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  capitulation  • 

Article  I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place, 
and  the  present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
city,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public 
property,  with  the  under-mentioned  exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  ilie 
commanding  general  of  the  United  States  forces  now  at  Monterey. 

Art.  11.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  lollowing 
arms,  to  wit :  the  commissioned  officers  their  side-arms,  the  infantry  ilicir 
arms  and  accoutrements,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  the 
artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  fwentyonf 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Art.  III.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  day.s  frnra 
this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  tho  Uiuconada,  the  ciiv 
of  Linares,  and  San  Fernando  de  Presas. 
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Art.  IV.  T.iat  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  tiio  Mexican, 

and  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  that  the  troops 

of  the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces 

have  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  ind  storage  purposes. 

Art.  VI.  That  the  (orces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advance  beyond 
the  line  Bpccilied  in  the  ad  [3d]  article  before  the  expiration  of  eight 
weeks,  or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments 
can  be  received. 

Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  l»e  delivered  shall  be  turned  over 
and  received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  two 
armies. 

Art.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  preceding 
articles  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  construci.on,  and  on  principles  of 
libenility  to  the  retiring  army. 

Art.  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may  be 
saluted  by  its  own  battery. 
Dune  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1640. 

W.  J.  Worth, 

Urigndior-geiicral  U.  8.  A. 
S.  PiNKNEV  Henderson, 
Major-general  cunimiiudiiig  the  Tcxuu  volunteers, 
Jkfferson  Davis, 

Col.  Minsissippi  Riflemen. 
Manuel  M.  Llano, 
Ortkoa, 
T.  Kequena, 
PEnno  Ampudia. 
Approved : 

Z.  Taylor, 
Major-geneml,  XL  S.  A.  Commanding. 

The  American  loss  in  this  battle  was  (killed  and  wounded)  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  a  large  portion  of  whom  fell  in  the  attacks  of  the  Slst 
on  ihe  lower  town. 

ka  the  terms  of  this  capitulation  were  made  a  subject  of  reproach 
among  the  blood-thirstiest  of  our  politicians,  and  several  editors  who  are 
always  ready  to  shed  (heir  last  drop  of  ink  in  villifying  the  defenders  of 
their  country,  wo  feel  it  but  a  duty  to  say  that  for  our  own  part  we  see, 
in  the  humanity  and  forbearance  which  dictated  it,  the  strongest  claims  of 
General  Taylor  upon  our  regard  ;  while  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  it  was  equally  distinguished  for  the  sagacity  and  profound  judgment 
which  dictated  it. 

The  War  Department,  however,  was  dissatisfied,  and  ordered  General 
Taylor  to  give  notice  th;a  the  armistice  should  cease,  and  that  each  party 
should  be  at  liberty  to  resume  hostilities.  Meanwhile  tite  army  had  been 
transporting  its  supplies,  opening  its  communications,  and  refreshing  it- 
self in  the  delicious  climate  and  upon  the  fine  fruits  of  Monterey.  On 
Ihe  6th  of  November  a  general  order  announced  that  the  artny  would  pro- 
ceed to  occupy  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila ;  and  on  the 
13th  General  Worth  with  his  division  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  that 
point,  where  he  soon  after  established  himself,  and  was  joined  by  a  co- 
lumn under  General  Wool.  Generals  Patterson  and  Quitman,  with  a  field 
battery  from  General  Taylor's  army,  meanwhile  pushed  on  and  occupied 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  without  much  opposition.  About  the 
«ame  time  Tampico  was  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  and  garrisoned 
by  the  land  forces.  Thus  the  campaign  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  brought 
|to  a  close,  having  commenced  in  March,  1846,  by  the  inarch  of  General 
Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi  over  the  dispu 
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Decpnil)(>r  with  tlio  military  occiipalion  of  Now  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Co*, 
builii  iiiid  'raiiia\ili|iaM. 

\Vliilu  lliusu  crcMilM  vvcro  tranHpiring  on  tlic  Kin  UrntiJc,  the  gnveriimput 
bad  sent  nn  cxpiditidii  aijainst  Norilitirn  Mexico,  under  the  coniininirl  of 
GeiDrals  Kearney  and  W'nul.  The  idea  appears  tu  have  been  enlertiimed 
by  the  administration,  that  tlio  states  uf  Chihuahua,  Durango,  ami  oUi,:) 
portions  of  New  Mexico  were  prepared  to  openly  favor  this  iikivcukmu 
and  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  central  government.  L'ndet 
this  impression,  principally  created  by  the  statements  of  some  liltfr-wri. 
ters  for  the  newspapers,  a  corps  was  organized,  called  the  Army  of  tho 
West,  and  designed  to  take  possession  of  New  Mexico,  by  way  of  Sama 
Fe.  This  army,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  voluiilccru,  be- 
gan  concentruting  at  Fori  Leavenworth  early  in  June,  1810.  and  (in  the 
SOih  of  that  month  the  entire  force  had  commenced  its  march  fur  8;iiii.i 
Fe.  This  force  consisted  of  '.'700  men,  SdO  of  which  were  dragoons,  aiiij 
a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  mounted.  On  the  3d  of  Aiijiiist 
tho  army  left  Uenl's  Fort,  where  the)  had  arrived  in  safety,  iifitr  a  long 
and  dreary  march,  and  in  ten  days  afterward  began  to  approach  ilio  Mex- 
ican seltlemenis.  The  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  Arinijo,  had  received  noiae 
of  the  approach  of  our  forces,  and  had  gathered  a  forniidablo  iiuniliirof 
men  from  the  adjacent  provinces  to  dispute  the  field.  Un  the  lOi,!  of  Au- 
gust he  marched  out  of  Santa  F6  and  look  position  on  an  emineiicu  com- 
manding a  narrow  defile,  through  which  ran  the  only  road  to  ijiu  ciiv. 
However,  upon  holding  a  council  of  war,  the  governor  dec  idcd  to  aliiinduii 
his  favourable  position,  and  the  Mexicans  relrealed — Arinijo  hiiiistlf  ma- 
king his  way  to  Chihuahua  with  a  hundred  dragoons.  Two  (hiys  after, 
General  Kearney  with  his  army  took  peaceable  possession  of  vSmia  Fe 
and  assured  the  people  that  he  would  protect  them  in  their  religion,  thtit 
liberties,  and  their  property — that  his  object  in  coming  was  lo  i  ^l,,l)lll,h 
free  government,  and  that  he  absolved  them  from  their  alh  ^imu  (>  lo  M(.v 
ico.  Ue  even  undertook  to  regulate  the  civil  and  inuiiiripal  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  cases  compelled  the  magistrates  to  swear  alicgiiiine 
to  the  United  States.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation,  r.ddres-sed '  I'min 
the  Army  of  the  West  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,"  in  wiiidi  lie 
stated  it  as  "  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  provide  fur 
New  .Mexico  a  free  government  with  the  least  possible  delay,  similar  lo 
those  in  the  United  Slates;  and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  i hen  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen  in  electing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives to  tho  territorial  legislature."  The  proclamation  also  wciiiun 
to  say  : 

"The  undersigned  hereby  absolves  all  persons  residing  witliin  the 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  from  further  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexi- 
co, and  hereby  claims  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  ulic 
remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  considered  as  good  citizens,  and  receive 

trotection;  those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  instigating  others  against  ilic 
'nited  States,  will  be  considered  as  traitors,  and  treated  accordini;]}'." 
"  Neither,"  says  Mansfield,  "  the  constitution  of  the  United  Siiiies  nor 
the  people,  by  act  of  congress,  or  by  vote,  harl  provided  any  meiiiis,  or  ex- 
pressed any  wish  for  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico.  Tho  laws  of  naiimis 
were  equally  silent  as  to  any  mode  by  which  the  allegiance  of  a  ciiizin 
can  be  absolved  by  any  act  of  a  military  commander.  Nor  had  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  provided  any  way  by  which  a  foreign  citizen  coulil 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  except  by  naturalization." 

One  month  after  these  proceedings  (on  the  23ihof  September),  General 
Kearney  left  Santa  Fe,  and  with  four  hundred  dragoons  departed  for  Cali- 
fornia. He  took  the  old  Copper-mine  route,  down  the  Rio  Cramle  ioSd- 
rotto,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  20lh  of  October,  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  Santa  Fe,  he  was  informed  by  a  returning  party  that  Frr 
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mont  lind  nlroady  taken  possession  of  raliforma.  FIc  then  honi  Mnjor 
Sumner  hack  wiili  the  largest  pari  of  llio  dragoons,  and  taking  only  one 
hundred  with  himself,  pursued,  with  this  small  forco,  the  daring  enterprise 
of  crossing  thu  deserts  and  mountains  of  Western  America  in  tho  cold 

Thus  was  cfTected  the  conquest  of  iho  province  of  Now  MijxIco  by  the 
trjops  of  llie  United  Stales:  bloodless  in  ils  achievement,  and  fruitless  of 
any  iimnedi.ile  results,  but  illustrating  ihe  energy  of  the  American  people 
ill  ilie  coilertion  and  movement  of  irooiis,  and  llic  celerity  with  which  lh« 
great  western  plains  may  be  traversed  by  military  forces. 

The  other  column,  destined  lo  act  against  the  central  si  iles  of  Mexico, 
and  called  llio  "Army  of  the  fentre,"  was  placed  under  •  o  command  o/ 
Brigiidiergenoral  John  K.  Wool,  and  direeltsd  lo  march  on  Chihuahua 
This  force  was  composed  of  i>9IO  men;  and  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  scattered  over  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  had  many  of  thei  ; 
lo  miircli  (tver  two  thousand  miles,  they  all  reached  San  Anl'viio  do  Hp"ar 
(ihc  place  of  rendezvous)  by  Iho  Isl  of  September.  In  a  fev,  days  al.nr- 
ward  Uie  whole  army  took  up  ils  line  of  march  frotn  San  Antonio  for  the 
PrtsiiJio  Rio  (Jraiide,  where  Ihe  river  was  crossed  and  the  army  pushed 
on  by  long  and  wearisome  marches  to  the  village  of  Santa  l{osa,  where 
It  was  discovered  that  the  ro.i  I  abruptly  terminated  in  the  lofty  mou  .  \\n 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Cordi.  'I'lie  army  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  cu.i; 
toward  Saltillo;  and  on  tl.c  2'Jlh  of  Octcdier  reached  the  village  of  Moil- 
clovia,  of  \<  tiicli  it  took  peaceable  po.s.xession.  After  a  month  of  inaction, 
General  Wool  received  orders  from  (Jeneral  Taylor  to  abandon  Ihe  ('hi- 
hualiua  expedition,  and  join  (Jeneral  Worth  at  Sallillo — whence  his  gallant 
troops  next  were  to  make  Mieir  appearance  on  the  memorable  fields  of 
Dueiia  Vista. 

In  the  fall  of  1 815,  another  fruitless  expedition  had  been  sent  off  to  Cali- 
fornia, uiidtir  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont,  with  the  avowed  object  of  explori  ig  a 
new  route  lo  Oregon.    Arriving  on  the  L'Ulh  of  January,  iHKi,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Monterey,  California,  to  disarm  Hus|)iciim  he  left  his  troo[)s  and  went  into 
the  town  alone,  lo  explain  to  the  governor,  l)e  Castro,  the  object  of  his  visit 
—declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  even  an  odieerof  the  regular 
line,  and  that  his  mission  was  entirely  a  peaceful  one.     lie  requested  per- 
miitsiun  to  winter  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  which  was  granted; 
and  returning  lo  his  men  he  brought  them  nearer  the  town,  when  ho  was 
apprised  by  Mr.  Larkin  (American  consul)  that  Do  ''astro  was  raising 
men  to  attack  him.     Thus  warned,  he  took  post  with  :■■;■■■  little  Iroop  of 
sixty  men  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  about  thirty  ni;,.  =  irom  Monterey, 
where  he  awaited  the  attack.     De  Castro,  however,  did  not  venture  upon 
the  assault;   and  Fremont,  finding  himself  unmolested,  marched  out  of 
his  po.sition  on  the  10th  of  March  and  pursued  his  way  toward  Oregon. 
He  arrived  on  the  I5ih  of  May  at  the  (I'reat  Tlaio.ilh  Lake,  and  found  the 
Sierra  Nevada  covered  with  snow,  and  hinvielf  surrounded  with  hostile 
Indians.     Under  these  circumstances  he  dolermined  lo  return  by  the  river 
Sacramento ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  Day  of  Francisco  he  learned  that 
De  Castro  was  at  Zanona,  on  the  opposite  side,  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  American  settlers.    Upon  this  he  formed  the  inieniion  of  over- 
turning the  Mexican  government  in  ('alifornia — not  having  heard  thai  war 
then  existed  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Slates.     Ilis  first  achieve 
mciit  was  the  capture  of  fourteen  men  of  De  Castro's  party  and  two  hun- 
dred mules.    On  the  1st  of  June  he  surprised  the  post  at  Zanona,  and 
captured  it — taking  prisoners  Colonel  Vallejo  and  several  oflicers,  and 
possessing  himself  of  nine  cannon  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of 
arms.    He  then  proceeded  to  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  where  ho' heard  that 
De  Castro  was  about  lo  attack  the  little  garrison  of  fourteen  men  which 
be  had  left  at  Zanona.     He  immediately  started  back  with  his  ninety  men; 
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and  riding  eighty  miles  in  two  days,  arrived  just  in  time  to  defeat  De  Ca 
stro  as  he  was  proceeding  to  attack  Zanona. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  Americans  were  assembled,  and  Fremont  made 
B,  speech  to  them,  in  which  the  independence  of  California  was  formally 
declared.  After  various  unimportant  manoeuvres,  De  Castro  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Ciudad  los  Angelos.and  left  for  Mexico.  On  the  13lh  of  August 
1846,  Commodore  Stockton,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Fremont  and  Mr' 
Larkin,  the  American  consul,  entered  Los  Angelos,  the  capital  of  Califor^ 
nia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Californias  was  thus  complete. 

We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  detail  the  movements  of  Commo. 
dore  Sloat  and  General  Kearney — the  former  having  taken  the  initiative 
on  the  6lh  of  July  by  hoisting  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  Mojiterey 
and  the  latter  not  having  arrived  from  his  overland  journey  until  the  events 
we  have  narrated  had  transpired.  Nor  will  we  do  more  than  allude  tu  the 
unpleasant  controversy  which  has  since  arisen  between  two  distinguished 
officers  connected  with  the  expedition.  Such  quarrels  arc  unworthy  of 
brave  men,  and  unfit  for  history. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  had  thus  been  effect- 
ed with  the  expenditure  of  comparatively  little  blood,  the  elemeiit.s  of 
strife  were  by  no  means  destroyed,  but  broke  out  unexpectedly  and  fien  eiy 
in  January,  1817,  at  Taos.  On  the  15ih  of  that  month,  Govcriio-  Bent 
Sheriff  Elliott,  and  twenty-three  other  Americans  were  murdered  at  Sail 
Fernando  de  Taos.  Seven  more  were  killed  at  Turley's,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  insurrection  became  general.  Colonel  Siirijng 
Price,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  Santa  Fe,  being  informed  that  a 
strong  body  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  acivancing  against  the  place, 
mustered  about  four  hundred  troops,  and  met  them  on  the  '23d  of  Jamiary 
at  Covoda.  They  were  strongly  posted,  but  were  dispersed  after  a  can- 
nonading of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  tliJriv- 
two  dead.  The  Mexican  force  was  estimated  at  1500,  and  our  loss  was 
but  two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  87th  of  January  Colonel  Price  marched  to  Lnceros,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  aoth  to  La  Joya,  a  strong  pass,  situated  in  a  canon,or 
deep  pass  of  the  mountains,  where  the  men  could  scarcely  .,ove  ahreast. 
Along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  the  enemy  were  posted,  and  there  they 
were  attacked  by  a  detachment,  under  Captain  Burgwin,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  who,  after  a  short  conflict,  dislodged  them,  with  tlie  loss 
to  the  Mexicans  of  twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  On  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary the  main  body  of  the  forces,  under  Colonel  Price,  reached  the  lop 
of  the  Taos  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  snow  two  feet  deep.  On 
the  2d  they  quartered  at  Rio  Chiciti.  On  the  3d  they  entered  the  lownuf 
Don  Fernaiido  de  Taos,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Governor 
Bent  and  party.  The  Mexican  village  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  wlio 
had  taken  post  at  the  Indian  town  of  Pueblo  de  Taos.  This  was  a  strong- 
ly-fortified post.  The  key  to  the  position  was  a  large  church,  and  two 
large  buildings  ascending  in  a  pyramidal  form,  six  or  seven  stories  high 
and  pierced  with  embrasures  for  rifles.  Around  these  was  a  wall,  ami 
withni  them  the  enemj'had  taken  post.  The  Americans  brought  iipasii 
pounder  and  a  howitzer,  with  which  they  battered  the  church  and  wiilli 
for  two  hours  ;  but  their  ammunition-wagons  not  having  come  up,  the) 
retreated  to  Fernando. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  9  a.m.,  the  Americans  again  advanced 
determined  to  take  the  place.  The  six-pour.der  and  two  howitzers,  com 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Dyer,  of  the  Ordnance,  were  brought  to  bea 
against  the  church  on  one  side,  and  two  howitzers  on  another  side.  Afiei 
battering  for  two  hours,  a  charge  was  made  by  Captain  Burgwin,  of  tlii 
dragoons,  with  two  companies  in  one  line,  and  Captain  Angrecy,  will 
tUree  coinpauics  in  another  line.    In  this  assault  Captain  Burgwin, a  lieii 
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tenant  of  volunteers,  and  several  dragoons,  were  killed.  The  church  walls 
were  still  unpenetrated  by  the  artillery.  Ladders  were  made,  and  a  small 
hole  cut  with  axes ;  through  thai,  fire  was  thrown  into  the  church.  A 
new  assault  was  made  upon  the  church  door,  which  failed,  with  loss.  The 
8ix-pounder  was  then  run  up,  at  half  past  three  p.m.,  within  sixty  yards, 
and  a  breach  made  large  enough  to  admit  four  men  al)reast.  A  storming 
party  then  entered  the  church,  which  was  found  full  of  smoke.  The  ene 
my  still  occupied  the  two  large  buildings ;  but  early  next  morning,  the 
aged  men  and  women,  bearing  thei'  ctiildren,  images,  and  crosses,  came 
out  to  meet  the  army  begging  fo"-  rinrcy.  The  request  was  granted.  In 
this  battle  the  Americans  were  aoou  "our  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  Mexicans 
about  six  hundred.  The  American  loss  was  fifty-four  killed  and  wounded ; 
that  of  the  Mexicans  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  killed  and  many  wounded. 
Taken  as  a  whole  (says  Mansfield)  the  short  campaign  of  Colonel  Price 
with  Captain  Burgwia  and  others,  from  tiie  80th  of  January  to  tiie  5th  of 
February,  1817,  was  one  of  the  best  (ixhibitions  of  military  gallantry 
which  hiis  occurred  in  the  minor  parts  of  tiie  war.  Marching  in  mid-win- 
ter over  snow-covered  ground,  they  tliree  times  engaged  the  enemy  ;  and 
in  the  last  conflict,  stormed  and  carried  a  very  strong  military  position 
against  superior  numbers. 

Durin;^  the  winter  of  184(5-7,  the  Californians,  either  not  properly  un 
derstandiiig,  or  not  impressed  with  the  value  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  also  rose  in  insurrection.  At  the 
City  of  Angels,  and  other  points,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  torn 
down,  and  that  of  Mexico  hoisted  in  its  place.  In  November,  1846,  an  ac- 
tion occurred  at  Uomingos  Hancho,  between  a  party  from  the  United 
Slates  frigate  Savannah  and  a  portion  of  the  Californians.  The  latter 
were  fortified,  and  supported  by  artillery.  They  gained  an  advantage 
over  the  sailors,  who  were  on  foot,  which  raised  iheir  courage  and  excit- 
ed their  hopes.  In  December,  Commodore  Stockton,  having  landed  at 
Diego,  advanced  to  the  City  of  Angels,  and  again  re-established  the  Ameri- 
can dominion. 

Soon  after  this  a  battle  occurred  between  the  Americans,  under  General 
Kearney,  and  the  Mexicans,  at  San  Gabriel.  In  this  engagement  the  Mexi- 
cans were  defeated,  with  loss  ;  but  on  the  American  side  several  were 
killed,  and  General  Kearney  wounded. 

The  cause  of  these  insurrections  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  course  of 
Stockton,  Fremont,  and  Kearney,  in  attempting  to  revolutionize  the  civil 
and  municipal  aflairs  of  the  conquered  country :  a  course  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  military  commanders,  and  unwarranted  either  by  the 
laws  of  our  own  country  or  the  code  of  nations.  Had  they  contented 
themselves  with  obtaining  and  holding  military  possession  of  the  counlryi 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  would  have  been 
made. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exciting  episodes  of  this  romantic  war, 
was  the  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan  and  his  little  army  through  the  wild 
and  unexplored  regions  of  New  Mexico.  Colonel  Doniphan  left  Santa  F6 
early  in  December,  with  eight  hundred  men,  in  three  divisions — his  pur- 
pose being  to  join  General  Wool  at  Chihuahua,  a  point  which,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  VVool  did  not  reach.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  was  either 
there  or  ou  his  way,  Colonel  Doniphan  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the 
louth,  andon  the  21st  of  December  eucounterea  about  a  thousand  Mexican 
infantry  and  lancers,  at  Brozitos,  who  were  dispersed  at  the  first  fire  of 
the  American  rifles.  On  the  27th,  Doniphan  entered  El  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
town  containing  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  route  to  Chihuahua, 
at  one  of  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rio  Grande  (del  Norte).  Here  he 
waited  a  month  for  reinforcements  and  instructions,  and  then  Captain 
Weightnian,  with  his  artillery,  having  arrived,  the  whole  force,  now 
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amounting  to  nbout  nine  hundred  men,  pushed  on,  and  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary  was  at  Carmen,  only  a  hundred  miles  from  Chihuahua.  Meanwhila 
General  Herutlia,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Chihuahua,  do 
spatched  Geni-ial  Conde,  with  eight  hundri'd  men,  to  watch  the  Anieriuinis 
while  he  himself,  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  amounting,  with  Coiide's 
cavalry,  to  1575,  took  post  at  the  river  Sacramento,  and  awaited  Doni 
phan's  approach.  On  the  28th  of  February  the  American  army  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  in  a  valley  about  four  inili>s  wide 
having  a  range  of  mountains  on  eitiier  side.  The  road  to  Chiliualiua  lay 
through  ihis  valley,  crossing  the  Sacramento  at  the  ranchero  where  Heredia 
was  encamped,  entrenched  on  a  high  ridge  between  the  Sacranienio  jind 
Arroya  rivers,  completely  commanding  the  road.  The  right  of  ilie  Mexi- 
can linto  rested  on  the  Cerro  Frijoles,  whose  high,  precipitous  sides  were 
surmounted  with  a  battery  which  commanded  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  pass  hading  to  Chihuahua  ihmugh  the  Arroya  Seco.  On  their  left 
was  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  a  pile  of  immense  volcanic  rocks,  crowned 
with  a  battery  commanding  the  main  road  to  Chihuahua. 

A  passage  was  found  practicable  across  the  Arroya  Seco,  witliin  reach 
of  the  enemy's  (ire;  and  the  American  column  having  reached  the  gniiiiid 
between  the  Seco  and  Sacramento,  commenced  deploying  towards  the 
table-land  occupied  by  the  Mexicans.  The  column  of  General  Coiide's 
cavalrv.  opposed  to  the  American  right,  now  commenced  a  cliaigc,  which 
was  returned  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  battery,  consisting  of  si.\  pieces, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Clark.  At  the  third  fire  the  enemy's  cav.ijry 
gave  way  and  dispersed.  They  fell  back  to  the  Mexican  camp,  and  rallied 
behind  a  redoubt.  This  the  Americans  attacked  with  artillery,  Captain 
Weiglitman  rapidly  advancing  with  two  howitzers,  supported  by  Captain 
Reed's  company  of  horse,  and  then  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell,  de- 
livering his  tire  with  great  effect,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  redoubt. 
The  Mexicans  were  pursued  towards  the  mountains  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Mitchell,  Lieutenant-colonel  Jackson,  and  Major  Gilpin,  acconipaiiiid  by 
Weightmaii  with  his  section  of  howitzers.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mexi- 
cans had  carried  their  camion  to  the  (\'rro  Sacramento,  to  cover  their 
retreat.  The  fire  of  the  American  artillery  soon  silenced  these,  and  the 
Rancho  Sacramento  was  then  attacked.  At  length  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  from  their  last  position,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  Tlic 
Mexicans  lost  one  hundred  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  being  thus  completely  vanquished,  Colonel  Doniphan  cniercd 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  on  the  1st  and  '2d  of  March.  'I'his  city  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  most  important  states  of  Mexico,  and  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  and  fertile  country.  Here  he  remained  for  six  weeks,  expecting  in 
vain  the  arrival  of  General  Wool ;  and  on  the  28th  of  April  took  up  his  line 
of  march  through  Cerro  Gordo,  Mapimi,  and  Parras,  to  Saltillo,  where  ho 
arrived  on  the  2vJd  of  May,  1847.  On  the  25th  he  marched  his  force  to 
Monterey,  and  thence  descending  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  15ih  of  June.  Here  the  volunteers 
were  mustered  out  of  service  and  returned  to  their  homes  -having  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  performed  a  campaign  of  over  five  thousand  miles, 
through  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country,  most  uf  it  an  entire  wikieriiess. 
Nor  was  this  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  campaign.  Previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  main  body  from  Santa  F6,  a  detachment  of  the  same 
corps  had  marched  another  thousand  miles,  through  still  mure  savage 
scenes.  This  detachment  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Giipiii, 
who  was  sent  out  towards  the  Hocky  Mountains  to  overawe  the  Naviija 
Indians,  a  pastoral  tribe  inhiibiting  the  vast  territory  between  New  Mcii- 
CO  and  the  Colorado  of  the  South.  The  command  of  Colonel  Gilpiit 
crossed  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  descended  the  valley  of  the  Culutadu 
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of  the  South ;  and,  after  a  scries  oT  ilic  moat  nnvcl  and  exciting  adven 
tnres,  returned  in  time  to  join  tiic  long  march  of  Culonel  Doniphan  to 
Chihuahua  and  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  may  now  bring  our  summary  of  events  in  Cahfornia  and  New 
Mexico  to  a  close,  for  the  present,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions at  Washington,  and  the  movements  of  General-s  Scott  and  Taylor. 
It  was  on  the  I8th  of  November,  thit  General  Scotl  received  directions 
from  the  secretary  of  war  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army,  destined  to  make  a  descent  at  Vera  Cruz ;  the 
design  of  organizing  this  force  having  been  previously  communicated  to 
General  Taylor.  The  instructions  of  the  secretary  were  obeyed  with 
alacrity  by  (Icneral  Scott,  who  at  once  made  all  the  arrangements  re- 
quisite for  carrying  the  plan  into  eflcct.  Transports  were  to  be  pro- 
vided, surf-boats  constructed,  a  train  of  siege  ordnance  sent  forward,  and 
ten  new  regiments  added  to  the  line  of  the  army  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  meeting  of  congress;  and  General  Scott  left  Washington  on 
the  -ilth  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  his 
future  operations. 

In  order  to  organize  the  force  of  General  Scott,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  despnil  General  Taylor  of  the  greater  part  of  his  gallant  army,  and 
to  leave  him  in  a  condition  of  crippled  inactivity.  This  afforded  the 
sincerest  regret  to  the  magnanimous  Scott,  whose  letter  to  his  brother 
soldier  on  this  occasion,  is  full  of  the  noblest  and  truest  feeling. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  congress,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
administration  entertained  an  intention  of  superseding  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor,  in  Mexico,  and  in  a  few  days  a  project  was  actually  brought  for- 
ward, creating  a  new  and  higher  military  grade — a  project  which,  after 
being  pushed  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  by  the  administration,  and  its 
frictuN  in  congress,  failed. 

1817. — On  the  last  day  of  November,  General  Scott  sailed  from  New 
York,  and  arrived  on  the  Rio  Grande  about  the  1st  of  January,  where  he 
soon  began  to  discover  that  some  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  calcu- 
hted  upon  for  his  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  would  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
government  at  VVashington.  The  bill  for  raising  the  ten  new  regiments 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  to  give  place  to  the  hot  discussion  on  the 
lieutea.int-generalship  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  befoie  the 
adjournment,  that  it  was  finally  acted  upon. 

At  the  time  that  General  Scott  reached  the  scene  of  operations  in 
Mexirn,  Santa  Anna  occupied  the  large  and  fortified  city  of  San  Luis 
Poiosi,  with  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men.  San  Luis  contains  a 
piipulation  of  sixty  thousand,  and  is  about  equi-distant  from  Monterey 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico.  The  American  army,  under  General  Taylor, 
con.sistiiig  of  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  occupied  the  h)ng  line  from 
Saliillo  to  Camargo,  and  thence  to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  which 
latter  puint  General  Scott  had  just  arrived  with  a  small  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  immediate  attack  of  Vera  Cruz. 
In  a  short  time  the  Vnmito  would  make  its  appearance  on  the  coast,  and 
anything  was  better  than  delay.  The  general,  therefore,  weighed  all  the 
chances  and  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments. He  had  forwarded  a  plan  of  his  operations  to  General  Taylor, 
but  the  messenger  had  been  murdered,  and  his  despatches  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who  thus  was  possessed  of  Scott's  intentior,  to 
attack  Vera  Cruz.  There  were  already  six  or  seven  thousand  Mp:dcan 
troops  in  and  about  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  immber  could  speedily  be  greatly 
augmented,  tt  was  therefore  probable  that  Santa  Anna  would  throw 
nearly  his  whole  force  into  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  purpose  of  t>pposing  the 
lauding  of  the  Americans.  Under  these  circumstances,  Scott  coi!er-leJ 
lliu  regular  infantry,  assigned  twelve  thousand  men  to  the  expedition 
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against  Vera  Cruz,  and  left  about  ten  thousand  (mostly  volunteers)  scat 
tered  wif'iin  the  reach  of  General  Taylor's  command.  We  must  now 
return,  i  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  movements  of  General  Taylor.  In 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  wnr  department,  he  had  directed,  during 
the  m'M.i  i.>r  November,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Twiggs,  Pillow,  and 
Quitui  n,  hiove  from  Monterey  to  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
at  Id  ;ipico  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  hitler  pari  of 
December,  General  Patterson's  division  left  Matanioras  for  tlie  same 
destination,  while  the  division  of  General  Worth,  by  another  route,  joined 
General  Scott  at  the  Brazos.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  January,  1847,  General 
Taylor  left  Victoria,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Monterey,  wliere 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men. 
At  Monterey,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of  dragoons  under 
Colonel  May  had  been  surprised  at  Encarnacion,  and  that  Cassius  M 
Clay,  and  Miijors  Borland  and  Gaines  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  General 
Minon,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Induced  by  these  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  Santa  Anna  intended  prosecuting  the  war  in  his 
direction,  he  determined  at  once  to  meet  hnn,  and  offer  battle.  Leaving 
a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Monterey,  he  started  for  Saliillo,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  February,  having  been  reinforced  by  five  hundred 
men  on  the  way,  which  made  his  effective  force  about  five  thousam'.  On 
the  4lh  of  February,  he  advanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  a  strong  position  on 
the  road  leading  from  Saliillo  to  San  Luis.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
Ziot,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  with 
his  whcle  army.  Having  carefully  examined  the  strong  mountain-passes, 
he  decided  that  Buena  Vista,  a  strong  mountain-pass  eleven  miles  nearer 
Saliillo,  was  lite  most  favourable  point  to  make  a  stand  against  a  force 
so  overwhelming.  He  therefore  fell  back  to  that  place  ;  and  having 
formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  position  of  the  American  army  at  this  moment,  says  Mansfield, 
was  most  critical.  The  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  with  the 
exception  of  four  companies  of  artillery,  and  even  these  had  been  filled 
up  by  new  levies.     The  volunteers,  of  wliich  the  army  was  mainly  com- 

Cosed,  had  received  some  instruction  in  tlic  regular  duties  of  the  camp, 
ut  had  not  attained  that  perfection  in  discipline  which  gives  conridcnce 
m  military  operations. 

The  army  which  Santa  Anna  at  this  time  commanded,  was  the  finest 
body  of  troops  in  the  nation ;  and  with  a  superiority  of  numbers  exceeding 
four  to  one,  aikd  the  knowledge  that  General  Taylor's  regular  troops  had 
nearly  all  been  withdrawn,  the  Mexican  commander  might  well  feel  con- 
fident of  success.  On  the  2ad  of  February— a  day  then  already  memor- 
able in  history — General  Taylor  saw  the  Mexican  army  leave  its  position, 
and  approach  the  mountain-pass  where  he  had  posted  his  liitle  band,  Th» 
enemy's  right  was  concentrated  in  columns  of  attack  behind  a  spur  uf 
the  niountiiin,  and  his  riflemen  were  opposite  ours,  firing  across  a  deep 
gully — a  small  unoccupied  eminence  and  mountain  spur  between  them. 
On  our  extreme  left  was  the  3d  Indiana  regiment,  supported  by  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  one  of  which  was  lost  in  the  onset  of  the  morning ; 
next,  the  Illinois  regiment,  with  a  piece  of  artillery  on  either  fiaiik  ;  luxt, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons;  next,  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  the  2d  Kentucky  foot ;  next,  four  companies  of  the  ii 
Illinois  regiment  on  a  spur  of  the  plateau,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
parapet  across  the  road,  behind  which  were  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  companies  of  the  2d  Illinois  regiment.  The  2d  Indiana  regiment 
was  a  little  to  the  left,  on  an  eminence,  behind  which  was  a  squadron  of 
dragoons ;  and  still  further  to  the  rear,  near  the  rancho  of  Buena  Vista, 
the  Isl  Mississippi  regiment,  and  one  piece  of  artillery.    In  the  rear  ot 
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our  extreme  left,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  were  posted  the  Kentucky 
and  Arkansas  cavalry. 

We  make  such  extracts  from  General  Taylor's  own  report  of  this  bril- 
liant battle  as  we  have  room  for,  in  preference  to  any  attempt  at  con- 
densing its  details : 

"  During  the  evening  and  night  of  the  22d,  the  enemy  had  thrown  a 
body  of  light  troops  on  tba  mountain  side,  with  the  purpose  of  outflank- 
ing our  left ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  action  of  the  23d  commenced  at  an 
early  hour.    Our  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Marshall,  who  had  been  rein- 
forced by  three  companies  under  Major  Trail,  second  Illinois  volunteers, 
maintained  their  ground  handsomely  against  a  greatly  superior  force, 
holding  themselves  under  cover,  and  using  their  weapons  with  deadly 
effect.    About  eight  o'clock,  a  strong  demonstration  was  made  against 
the  centre  of  our  position,  a  heavy  column  moving  along  the  road.    This 
force  was  soon  dispersed  by  a  few  rapid  and  well-directed  shots  from 
Captain  Washington's  battery.     In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  was  con- 
centrating a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  under  cover  of  the  ridges, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  forcing  our  left,  which  was  posted  on  an 
extensive  plateau.      The  second  Indiana  and  second  Illinois  regiments 
formed  this  part  of  our  line,  the  former  covering  three  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  O'Brien ;  Brigadier-general  Lane 
being  in  the  immediate  command.     In  order  to  bring  his  men  within 
effective  range,  General  Lane  ordered  the  artillery  and  second  Indiana 
regiment  forward.     The  artillery  advanced  within  musket-range  of  a 
heavy  body  of  Mexican  infantry,  and  was  served  against  it  with  great 
effect,  but  without  being  able  to  check  its  advance.    The  infantry  ordered 
to  its  support  had  fallen  back  in  disorder,  being  exposed,  as  well  as  the 
battery,  not  only  to  a  severe  fire  of  small-arms  from  the  front,  but  also  to 
a  murderous  cross-fire  of  grape  and  canister,  from  a  Mexican  battery  on 
the  left.    Captain  O'Brien  found  it  impossible  to  retain  his  position  with- 
out support,  but  was  only  able  to  withdraw  two  of  his  pieces,  all  the 
horses  and  cannoniers  of  the  third  piece  being  killed  or  disabled.    The 
second  Indiana  regiment,  which  had  fallen  back  as  stated,  could  not  be 
rallied,  and  took  no  farther  part  in  the  action,  except  a  handful  of  men, 
who,  under  its  gallant  colonel,  Bowles,  joined  the  Mississippi  regiment, 
and  did  good  service,  and  those  fugitives  who,  at  a  later  period  in  the  day, 
assisted  in  defending  the  train  and  depot  at  Buena  Vista.    This  portion  of 
our  line  having  given  way,  and  the  enemy  appearing  in  overwhelming 
force  against  our  left  flank,  the  light  troops  which  had  rendered  such  good 
service  on  the  mountain  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  which  they  did, 
for  the  most  part,  in  good  order.     Many,  however,  were  not  rallied  until 
ihey  reached  the  depot  at  Buena  Vista,  to  the  defence  of  which  they  after- 
wards contributed. 

"Colonel  Bissell's  regiment  (second  Illinois),  which  had  been  joined 
by  a  section  of  Captain  Sherman's  battery,  had  become  completely  out- 
flanked, and  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  being  entirely  unsupported.  The 
enemy  was  now  pouring  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  was  gaining  our  rear  in  great  force.  At 
this  moment  I  arrived  upon  the  field.  The  Mississippi  regiment  had  been 
directed  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  position,  and  immediately  came 
into  action  against  the  Mexican  infantry  which  had  turned  our  flank.  The 
second  Kentucky  regiment,  and  a  section  of  artillery  under  Captain  Bragg, 
had  previously  been  ordered  from  the  right  to  reinforce  our  left,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  most  opportune  moment.  That  regiment,  and  a  portion  of  the 
first  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Hardin,  gallantly  drove  the  enemy,  and  reco- 
vered a  portion  of  the  ground  we  had  lost.  The  batteries  of  Captains 
Sherman  and  Bragg  were  in  position  on  the  plateau,  and  did  much  execu- 
tion, not  only  in  front,  but  particularly  upon  the  masses  which  had  gained 
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our  rear.  Discovering  that  the  enemy  wiis  hopvily  prc"fir.j  ii[iii)  )ig 
Mississipir  regiment,  the  tiiird  Indiana  ri't^inu-:.;,  muter  (Joloiu;!  |,atie 
was  di-spatclitd  to  strengthen  that  part  o'  (.-im  ,.nc  which  Conr.'d  a 
ca'ichel  perpeiidituhir  to  the  first.  line  of  hatUo,  At  ine  siviuf  >  ve 
Lieutenant  Kilburn,  with  a  piece  o;'  Captain  l.ir;.gf;';i  iatio  ,  waii  ■!  [■■.^1- 
ed  to  support  the  inf;i!:lry  there  Ciigaged.  The  action  vvii.s  d  r  ;:  long 
time  warm.;,'  sustained  at  that  point — tlie  eiv  .ny  making  sevend  (-ffDris 
both  with  iiiCiutry  and  cnvalry  agiunst  our  l;nc,  and  b«ing  al\v:iys  le- 

ftulscd  with  heavy  loss.  1  lo.d  place.!  all  the  regular  cavalry  and  (;ii[)i;iiii 
'ike's  squadrni!  >>(  Arkansah  horse  under  the  orders  of  Brevet  Liou!.-(ol. 
May,  with  directions  to  hold  in  check  the  ererny's  column,  ■-til'  adva  .ing 
to  the  rear  along  the  base  of  the  aiountu.ii,  which  was  doi.r  .iii  cniijiiiic- 
tion  '.vith  the  Keiuucky  and  Aikaiisas  eavaliy,  under  <JolO'.ii.!i!  Maisiiidl 
aiid  Yell. 

"hi  the  mean  time  our  left,  which  was  still  :-tronj;  v  hreaiciird  by  a 
superior  force,  was  farther  slreng.iieni'd  by  th<'  detachm'.jnt  oi'  (^aptiiiu 
Bragg's  an  J  a  portion  of  Captain  Sherman's  batteries  to  that  quarter, 
'i  iuj  conc-ntration  of  artillery-fire  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy  along 
tiio  ba.se  of  the  mountain,  and  the  determined  resistance  off'ered  by  the 
two  re^'ii.ients  ojiposed  to  them,  had  created  confusion  in  their  r.uiks,  and 
some  n;  the  corps  attempted  to  ('irect  a  retreat  upon  their  main  .iiic  of 
battle.  'I'lie  squadron  of  the  first  dratroons,  unde:  Lieutenant  ihicker, 
was  now  ordered  up  the  deep  ravine  ui;jch  these  retreating  eorp.s  wtio 
endeavouring  to  cross,  in  order  to  charj;.  and  disperse  them.  The  scjiiiid 
ron  proceeded  to  the  point  indicated,  but  rould  not  accomplish  the  object, 
being  e.xposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  established  to  cover  tin;  ic- 
treat  of  those  corps.  While  the  squadroi!  was  detached  on  tiiis  stirvicc, 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  t,)  concentrate  «)n  our  extreme 
left,  apparently  with  the  view  of  making  a  tiescent  upon  the  haciead  i  of 
Buena  Vista,  where  our  train  and  baggage  were  deposited.  Lieut. -coloial 
May  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  that  point,  with  two  pieces  of  Captniu 
Sherman's  battery  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds.  In  the  mean  li:iu,  the 
scattered  forces  near  the  hacienda,  composed  in  part  of  Majors  Trail  and 
Gorman's  commands,  had  been  to  some  e.vtent  organized  under  the  ailvite 
of  Major  Munroe,  chief  of  artillery,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  .Mor- 
rison, volunteer  staff,  and  were  posted  to  defend  the  position.  Dcfure 
our  cavalry  had  reached  the  hacienda,  that  of  the  enemy  had  inade  m 
attack  ;  having  been  handsomely  met  by  the  Kentucky  and  Aikansis 
cavalry,  under  Colonels  .Marshall  and  Yell.  The  .Mexican  colmmi  iiinnc- 
diately  divided,  one  portion  sweeping  by  the  depot,  where  it  receiveil  a 
destructive  fire  from  the  force  which  had  collected  there,  and  then  g.iin- 
ing  the  mountain  opposite,  under  a  fire  from  Ijieut'enant  Reynolds'  mic- 
tion, the  remaining  porti(>n  regaining  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our 
left.  In  tlie  charge  at  Buena  Vista,  Colonel  Yell  fell  gallantly  at  the  hcmJ 
of  his  regiment;  we  also  lost  Adjutant  Vaughau,  of  the  Kentucky  cav.ilry, 
a  young  officer  of  much  promise.  Lieut. -colonel  May,  who  had  been  re- 
joined liy  the  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons  and  by  portions  of  tin;  .Ark- 
ansas and  Indiana  troops,  under  Lieut. -colonel  Roane  and  Major  (lornmn, 
now  approached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  holding  in  check  tlin  nglii 
flank  of  the  enemy,  upon  whose  masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow  goigcs 
and  ravines,  our  artillery  was  doing  fearful  execution. 

"  The  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  ;,';iiiii'd 
our  rear  was  now  very  critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  il  coi'l; 
regain  the  main  body. 

"  During  the  day,  the  cavalry  of  General  Miuon  had  ascended  Ibe  ilo 
rated  plain  above  Saltillo,  and  occupied  the  road  from  the  city  to  the  UM 
of  battle,  where  they  intercepted  several  of  our  men.  Appmatliing  iiic 
town,  ihey  were  fired  upon  by  Captain  Webster,  from  the  redoubt  oclh- 
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pied  by  liis  company,  and  then  mnvcd  ofT  towards  thf  eastern  side  of  tho 
vallny,  and  Dbliquely  towards  Hucna  Visi;i  At  this  time,  Captain  Shovot 
moved  rapidly  forward  with  his  piece,  si  ,)ortt'd  by  a  miscellaneous  com- 
niiiad  of  mounted  volunlecrs,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  cavalry  with 
great  elieet.  They  were  driven  into  the  ravines  which  lead  to  the  lower 
valley,  clostdy  pursued  by  Captain  Shover,  who  was  farther  supported  by 
a  piece  of  (".i|ilain  Webster's  baliery,  under  Lieutenant  Donaldson,  which 
|i;t(|  advanced  from  the  redoubt,  supported  by  Captain  Wheeler's  company 
of  Illinois  "tlunleers.  The  enemy  made  one  or  two  eflbrls  to  charge  the 
ariilleiy,  bi.,  was  finally  driven  back  la  a  confused  mass,  and  did  not 
again  appear  upon  the  plain. 

"Ill  the  mean  time,  the  firing  had  partially  ceased  upon  the  principal 
field.  The  enemy  seemed  to  confine  his  elTorls  to  the  protection  of  his 
artillery,  and  I  had  left  the  plateau  for  a  moment,  when  1  was  recalled 
liiiiiier  by  a  very  heavy  musketry  fire.  On  regaining  that  position,  I  dis- 
covered that  our  infantry  (Illinois  and  second  Kentucky)  had  engaged  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy — evidently  his  reserve— and  that 
lliey  had  heeii  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  moment  was  most  critical. 
Caiitain  O'Urieii,  with  two  pieces,  had  sustained  this  heavy  charge  to  the 
l.ut,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  his  guns  on  the  field— his  iii.fantry 
support  being  entirely  routed.  Cai)lain  Uragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
the  left,  was  ordered  at  once  into  battery,  Without  any  infantry  to  sup- 
port him,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  o.Tu;cr  came 
ripidly  into  action,  the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards  from  the  muz- 
zle of  his  pieces.  The  first  discharge  of  canister  caused  the  enemy  to 
liesiiate ;  the  second  and  third  drove  liim  back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the 
day.  The  seccmd  Kentucky  regiment,  which  had  advanced  beyond  sup- 
Duriiiig  ilistance  in  this  afi'air,  was  driven  back  and  closely  pressed  by  the 
iiienty's  cavalry.  Taking  a  ravine  which  led  in  the  direction  of  Captain 
Wasiiiiiglon's  battery,  their  |Hirsuers  became  exposed  to  his  fire,  which 
Boun  checked  and  drove  them  back  with  loss.  In  the  mean  lime  the  rest 
of  our  artillery  had  taken  position  on  the  plateau,  covered  by  the  Missis- 
sipi)i  and  third  Indiana  regiments,  the  former  of  which  had  reached  the 
groiiad  in  time  to  pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
coiilribiiie  to  his  repulse. 

•hi  iliis  last  conrtict  we  had  the  misfortune  to  suflTer  a  very  heavy  loss. 
Colonel  Hardin,  first  Illinois,  and  Color.el  McKee  and  I.ieutenanl-colonel 
Clay,  second  Kentucky  regiment,  fell  at  this  time,  while  gallantly  leading 
iheir  cinnmands. 

"No  farther  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  force  our  position,  and 
the  approach  of  night  gave  an  opportunity  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
woiiaded,  and  also  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  exhausted  by 
incessant  watchfulness  and  combat.  Though  the  night  was  severely 
ciild,  the  troops  were  compelled  for  the  most  to  bivouac  without  fires, 
expecting  that,  morning  would  renew  the  conflict.  Seven  fresh  companies 
were  drawn  from  the  town,  and  llrigadier-general  Marshall,  with  a  re- 
infdiceincni  of  Kentucky  cavalry  and  finir  heavy  guns,  under  Captain 
Prentiss,  first  artillery,  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  discovered  that  live 
enemy  had  abandoned  liis  position  during  the  night.  Our  scouts  soon 
ascertained  that,  he  had  fallen  back  upon  Agua  Nueva.  The  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  and  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops,  rendered  it  iuexpe- 
ilieiii  and  hazardous  to  attempt  pursuit." 

The  entire  American  force  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  oflicers,  and  four  thousand  four  hundred 
ant]  twenty-five  men — all  volunteers,  except  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  three  batteries  of  light  artillery.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army, 
as  stated  by  Santa  Anna  himself,  was  twenty  thousand.  The  Americans 
lost  iu  this  engagement  267  killed,  450  wounded,  and  23  missini;.    Th^ 
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lowest  estimate  of  Iho  Mexicans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  from  fifteon 
Qundred  to  two  thousand. 

The  newa  of  this  victory  was  received  in  the  United  States  with  fhe 
wildest  enthusiasm,  and  its  effect  was  to  virtually  close  the  war  in  ilmi 
quarter,  and  to  shatter  the  Mexican  force  as  well  as  weaken  its  self. 
confidence  in  a  degree  that  it  never  recovered, 

Our  nwrri.tive  now  brings  us  to  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  and  it.t 
njovemenls.  Having  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  the  Rio  (iraiidu,  tie. 
noral  Scott  proceeded  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  the  Island  of  l.ohos,  ija 
miles  north  and  west  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  whole  force  was  (Miihnrkrij 
on  transports  and  conveyed  to  Antonio  Lizardo.  On  the  7tli  of  Mund 
General  Scott,  f.ccompauied  by  Commodore  Connor,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  selected  the  sliore  west  of  the.  Island  of  Sacrificios  as  tin;  best 
landing-place.  On  the  morning  of  the  i)(h  the  whole  arniamcnt  set  siiil— 
General  Scott  in  the  steamship  Massachusetts  leading  the  van.  Tlio 
landing  was  commenced  a  little  before  sunset,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
every  soldier  was  safely  on  shore,  without  the  slightest  accident  or  oppo. 
sitton.  It  is  true  that  the  guns  of  the  distant  castle  kept  up  a  cominiial 
firing  which  did  no  damage,  and  that  immediately  upon  huuiing,  a  serii's 
of  skirmishes  took  place  which  were  kept  up  until  the  tinul  capture  iif 
the  city. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  American  army  had  taken  up  its  positions, 
and  from  thai  day  to  the  2'2d  a  scries  of  the  severest  and  most  arduous 
labours  was  kept  up  in  regularly  investing  tl»e  city,  transporting  equi]i. 
menfs,  provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.,&c.,  and  getting  the  iicavy 
ordnance  and  mortars  on  shore.  On  the  ysd  C'oiieral  Scott  .suiiinioiied 
the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender  the  city.  The  governor,  who 
construed  the  summons  as  including  Iho  castle  of  San  Juan  d  I  Hoa,  ;is 
well  as  the  city,  declined;  and  on  the  return  of  the  flag,  the  niortiir. 
battery  opened  its  fire  on  the  city,  and  kept  it  up  through  the  d;iy  and 
night.  On  the  24111  the  twenty-fuur  pounders  and  Paixhan  guns  were 
ready  to  join  their  voices,  and  on  the  25th  tho  whole  battery  «us  in 
terrible  play,  both  from  land  and  sea.  Tho  scene  was  a  terrific  one. 
A  writer,  who  was  on  the  spot,  thus  describes  it .  "  The  darknes.s  of  the 
night  was  illuminated  by  the  blazing  shells  circling  through  the  <iii.  TJio 
roar  of  artillery  and  the  heavy  fall  of  descending  shot  were  heard  tlirongh 
ihe  streets  of  the  besieged  city.  The  roofs  of  buildings  were  on  lire, 
The  domes  of  churches  reverberated  with  fearful  explosions.  The  sea 
was  reddened  with  the  broadsides  of  ships.  The  ca.sile  of  San  Jnaii  re- 
turned from  its  heavy  batteries  the  fire,  the  light,  the  smoke,  the  iiuih> 
of  battle." 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  tho  European  consuls  in  Vera  Cruz  sciitii 
memorial  to  Gvneral  Scott,  representing  that  the  batteries  had  had  ii 
terrible  effect  upon  tho  city,  and  requesting  a  truce  that  they  and  the 
women  and  children  of  the  city  should  have  permission  to  retire.  To 
his  the  general  replied  that  a  truce  could  only  be  granted  on  iipplicii:iu!i 
of  the  governor,  with  a  view  to  a  surrender;  that  ho  had  up  to  the  iii 
kept  open  his  offer  of  safeguard  to  the  consuls  and  all  neutral  persoin 
who  chose  i  >  retire,  which  had  not  been  availed  of;  and  thai  ail  \k 
consequent  cacumslances  had  been  considered  and  decided  iijioii  hcfore 
the  commencement  of  the  bombardment.  Early  the  next  morning  (leii 
eral  Landero,  upon  whom  Governor  Morales  had  devolved  the  coinnia;  1 
sent  in  overtures  of  surrender ;  and,  late  in  the  night  of  the  iJ7th,  Vm 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  and  exchanged.  On  tlie  tJDih  ifc" 
official  dispatch  of  General  Scott  announced  the  capitulation  of  the  riiy, 
and  that  the  flag  of  the  United  Slates  was  floating  over  the  city  ai* 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulioa.  The  entire  period  from  the  first  invcsiiiieii; 
of  the  city  to  its  capitulation  was  fifteen  days.    Tho  city  suffered  tmibh 
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from  the  bombardment— many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  parti  of  the 
town  were  in  ruins.  The  loss  of  tlio  Americans  during  the  whole  siegn 
wiiH  'nit  two  officers  and  u  few  soldiers. 

Uy  tlu;  terms  of  the  capiiulalion,  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  wai 
came  into  possession  of  the  United  Slates ;  five  thousand  prisoners  siir- 
reiuiered  on  parole;  about  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  our 
iiaiids;  and  the  principal  seaport  and  defence  of  Mexico  was  surmounted 
by  the  American  flag. 

The  march  upon  the  city  of  Mexico  commenced  ten  days  after  the  sur- 
■eiidcr  of  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  denarture  of  (Jeiieral  Twiggs  with  his  division 
oil  the  road  to  Jalapa,  followed  closely  by  others,  They  r'-tched  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  in  about  three  days,  where  it  was  asee'rt.u.ied  that  Santa 
Anna  occupied  the  heights  of  Cerro  (Jordo  \ulh  fifteen  thousand  men,  en- 
trenched in  natural  and  apparently  impregnable  defences,  at  the  summit 
of  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  On  the  12th  CJeneral  Twiggs  made  a 
recoiiiiaisance,  and  determined  on  an  attack  the  next  morning.  General 
>iilerson  with  liis  volunteers  having  arrived  during  the  night,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  await  the  arrival  of  (ienerul  Scott.  The  commander-in-chief,  on 
his  arrival,  made  a  new  reconnaisancc,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  post 
couiJ  not  be  attacked  in  front  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  A  road  was 
therefore  cut,  to  the  right  of  the  American  army,  but  to  the  left  of  Cerro 
(iurdi),  which  wound  round  the  base  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  reunited  with 
the  Jalapa  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mexicans — thus  enabling  the 
Aim  ricans,  while  the  enemy  was  expecting  them  m  front,  to  attack  him 
111  tlie  rear.  For  Ihree  days  the  work  of  making  this  road  went  on  undis- 
coveied  by  the  enemy  ;  but  when  it  was  nearly  finished,  they  began  to  fire 
grape  upon  the  workmen,  and  General  Twiggs  was  despatched  to  storm 
liie  hill  below  (.crro  Gordo  and  above  t!ic  new  road,  which,  of  course,  was 
successfully  accomplished.  On  the  17th  Scott  issued  his  celebrated  order, 
detailing  with  prophetic  accuracy  the  movements  of  the  following  day. 
This  remarkable  order  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  an  evidence  of  the  per- 
feclioa  and  mathematical  precision  to  which  the  art  of  killing  peo[)lc  has 
licen  reduced ; 

lleadquartera  of  the  Army,         J 
Plan  del  Rio,  April.  17,  1SI7    f 

The  enemy's  whole  line  of  entrenchments  and  batteries  will  be  attacked 
in  front,  iind  at  the  saij  e  time  turned,  early  in  the  day  to-morrow — proba- 
bly before  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  second  (Tvvi|fgs')  division  of  regulars  is  already  advanced  within 
easy  turning  distance  towards  the  enemy's  left.  That  divisio  i.  1i:ts  in- 
siruclions  to  move  forward  before  daylight  to-morrow,  and  tako  up  ;»  ;.o- 
sition  across  the  national  road  in  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  oft"  a  rcirt.it 
towards  Jalapa-  It  may  be  reinforced  to-day,  if  unexpectedly,  a!;;icked 
iiifurce,  by  regiments — one  or  two  taken  from  Shields'  brigade  of  volun- 
teers, if  not,  the  two  volunteer  regiments  will  march  for  that  purpose  at 
daylight  to-morrow  morning,  under  Urigadier-gencral  Shields,  who  will 
report  to  Mrigadier-general  Twiggs,  on  getting  up  with  him,  or  the  gene- 
ral-iii-chief,  if  he  be  in  advance. 

The  remaining  regiment  of  that  volunteer  brigade  will  receive  instruc- 
tions in  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  first  division  of  regulars  (Worth's)  will  follow  the  movement  against 
'.he  enemy's  left  at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning. 

As  already  arranged,  Brigadier-general  Pillow's  brigade  will  march  at 

1  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  along  the  route  he  has  carefully  reconnoi- 

trcii,  and  stand  rcidy  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  report  of  tirms  on  our  right, 

or  sooner  if  circumstances  should  favor  him,  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line 

of  batteries  at  such  point — the  nearer  the  river  the  better — as  he  may  se- 

I  led.    Once  in  the  rear  of  that  line,  ho  will  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  both, 
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and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse ;  or,  if  ubmidoned,  he  will  pursue  tli* 
enemy  with  vigour  until  rurllier  urderx. 

WhU'h  field  biiiicry  and  the  cavalry  will  be  held  in  reserve  on  iho  na- 
tional  road,  a  little  out  of  view  and  range  uf  the  enemy's  butteries.  Tiicy 
will  take  up  that  position  at  nine  uVIock  in  the  morning. 

The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried  or  abandoned,  all  our  diviaions  niid 
corps  will  pursue  with  vigour. 

This  purHuil  nniy  lie  continued  many  miles,  until  slopped  by  (';irkii(.s» 
or  fortined  positions)  towards  Jalapa.  ('onseqneiiily,  tlu;  buily  of  Ww,  urmy 
will  not  return  to  this  encampment,  but  be  followed  to-morrow  iU'liniiuon 
or  early  the  next  morning,  by  the  baggage  trains  of  the  scvml  coriiH.' 
For  this  purpose,  the  fetibler  ofllcers  and  men  of  each  cor[)s  will  be  kfi  lo 
guard  its  camp  and  eflects,  and  to  load  up  the  latter  in  I  he  wagnuii  of  ijio 
corpa.  A  commander  of  the  present  encampment  will  be  de.signatLil  m 
the  course  of  this  day. 

As  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  the  enemy's  works  have  been  cnrritd, 
or  that  the  general  pursuit  has  been  commenced,  one  wagon  for  uiicli  rcfrj 
mcnl  and  one  for  the  cavalry  will  follow  the  movement,  lo  receive,  niidci 
the  directions  of  medical  ofllcers,  the  wounded  and  disabled,  who  will  be 
brought  back  to  this  place  for  treatment  in  general  hospital. 

The  surgeon-general  will  organize  this  important  service  and  (!  'sigiiale 
that  liospital,  as  well  as  the  medical  officers  to  be  left  at  it. 

Every  man  who  inarches  out  to  attack  or  pursue  the  enemy,  will  t;iko 
the  usual  allowance  of  ammunition,  and  subsistence  for  ul  least  two 
d.iya. 

By  command  of  Major-gen.  Scott, 

H.  L.  ScorT,  A.  A.  A.  Cciicral. 

Kvery  point  of  this  order  was  realized  by  the  event,  excepting  tli:it 
General  Pillow's  brigade  was  repulsed,  and  the  batteries  wliicli  Im  \m\ 
been  directed  to  take  were  captured  by  the  adi'imced  corps  of  the  army, 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  So  admirably  considered  and  planned  liiui  bun 
the  whole  battle  beforehand,  that  this  order  may  be  now  taken  as  ;;  liisloiy 
of  the  engagement.  Karly  in  the  morning  the  battery  of  Ccrro  (Jonlo, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  field,  was  taken  by  T\vij.rgs  and  ilanny, 
whose  men  were  absolutely  obliged  to  climb  its  precipitous  sides,  whk 
the  batteries  which  crowned  its  summit  were  pouring  down  upon  ihum 
their  deadly  plunging  fire.  Tiie  Mexican  General  Vasquez,  was  kilkd  m 
the  fort,  and  the  American  flag  planted  on  the  balllements.  Santa  .\iiii;i, 
Almonte,  and  eight  thousand  Mexican  soldiers  tied  before  Shields  and  \m 
gallant  volunteers;  while  Pillow  kept  La  Vega  employed  until  Ctrro 
Gordo  fell — when  he  and  three  thousand  men  surrendered  tlieiiistlvca 
prisoners.  The  flying  Mexicans  were  hotly  pursued  by  Twigjjs,  Ilaiiuy, 
and  the  division  of  Shields — that  brave  ollfcer  himself  having  been  shul 
through  the  lungs ;  and  the  reserve  division  of  Gen.  Worth,  coming  up, 
joined  in  the  chase,  which  continued  until  Jalapa  appeared  in  siglit.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  battle  was  three  thousand  prisoners :  forty-lhnc 
pieces  of  bronze  Seville  artillery;  five  thousand  stand  of  arms;  five 
generals ;  and  the  munitions  and  materials  of  an  army.  Our  lo.ss  in  iliis 
battle,  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  tliat  uf  the 
Mexicans,  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

From  Cerro  Gordo  the  main  army  kept  its  way  to  Jalapa,  which  ciiyii 
entered  on  the  19th.  La  Iloya  was  abandoned  without  opposition;  ;iii>l 
the  strong  castle  and  town  of  Perole  were  occupied  by  our  troops  on  ilie 
22d  of  April.  At  Perole  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  eleven 
thousand  cannon-balls,  fourteen  thousand  bombs,  and  five  hundred  inns 
kcls  fell  into  our  hands.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  city  of  Piiebia  w;ii 
occupied  by  the  force  of  General  Worth.    All  this  was  accomplished  m 
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about  two  months  ;  and  thus  fur  tho  campaign  must  bo  acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  tho  most  brilliant  on  record. 

The  whole  effective  marching  force  of  the  American  army  when  it  eti- 
icred  F'uebia  was  about  four  thousand  men;  yet  with  this  utterly  InsufTl 
cioiil  force  (Jeneral  Scott  might  have  (ielerniined  to  push  on  toward  the 
city  of  Mexico,  but  was  detained  at  Puehla  by  the  arrival  there,  in  the 
bogiiniing  of  June,  of  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  ihe  president  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Mexican  government, 
litre  the  army  rested  and  [jcrfected  its  discipline— wailing  on  the  one  side 
for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  on  the  other  lo  see  the  result  of  tho 
urgoliations  of  Mr.  Trist.  After  long  delay,  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Trist 
wtre  rejected ;  and  (Jeneral  Scott.  Iiaviiig  been  reinforced  by  (ieneral 
Ciidwallader  with  1100  men,  CJeneral  Pillow  wilh  1000,  and  (Jeneral  Pierce 
rtiili  UOOO,  found  himself  about  to  march  on  ihe  city  of  Mexico  with  an 
army  numboring  under  eleven  thousand  men,  composed  as  follows: 


Scott's  force  at  Puebla, 

('adwalladcr's  brigade, 

Pillow's  do., 

Pierce's  corps, 

Garrison  of  Puebla,  under  Col.  Childs, 

Total  arrived  at  Puebla, 
Deduct  garrison  at  Puebla,  and  sick  in  hospitals. 

Total  force  marched  from  Puebla, 


7,000 
1,400 
l,8l)« 
2,400 
1,400 

14,009 
3.201 


10,749 

With  this  force,  on  the  7th  of  August,  Ihc  march  for  Mexico  was  com- 
menced, llu>  army  being  arranged  in  four  divisions,  under  (Jenerals  Wortl^ 
Twiggs,  Pillow,  and  (iuilnian.and  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Colonel  Harney. 
On  the  lOih  Ihe  division  of  Twiggs  encamped  at  Ihe  foot  of  ihe  mountain, 
and  on  the  llth  reached  Ayotla,  only  fifteen  miles  from  Ihc  city  of  Mexi- 
co, wiiere  it  rested  for  the  other  divisions  to  come  up.  Tho  lake  of  Tez- 
ciico  was  directly  in  front ;  at  tho  lower  end,  half  way  between  Ayotla 
and  Mexico,  was  VA  Peiion,  a  fortified  mountain;  directly  west  of  this, 
anil  five  miles  south  of  Mexico,  was  Mexicalciiigo,  another  fortified  point. 
West  and  south  of  Ayotla  lay  the  lakes  of  Chaico  and  Xochimiico;  and 
west  of  these,  at  right  angles  wilh  the  national  road,  ran  the  road 
10  Acapnlco,  leading  from  Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  On  this  road  is  San 
Aiignsiiiie,  which  sulisequeiitly  became  the  general  depot  of  our  army; 
and  heiwcen  San  Augustine  and  Mexico,  and  near  the  Acapulco  road,  lie 
San  Antonio,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco. 

Oa  surveying  the  ground  in  front,  it  appeared  perfectly  evident  that 
Santa  Anna  had  made  the  best  possible  use  of  Ihe  defences,  natural  and 
artilicial,  of  the  city,  and  that  the  caj)Uirc  of  VA  Penoii  and  Mexicalcingo, 
which  were  only  the  beginning  of  these  defences,  could  not  bo  accom- 
plished without  a  tremendous  loss  of  life,  which  must  so  weaken  our 
army  as  to  render  tho  result  of  the  general  battle  uncertain.  The  great 
idea  of  Scott  therefore — following  out  the  system  upon  which  the  cam- 
paign had  thus  far  been  carried  on— was  to  avoid  the  straightforward  route 
to  ilie  city,  turn  the  entire  defences  of  the  enemy  in  this  direction,  and 
approach  Mexico  from  the  west  or  southwest.  By  a  series  of  the  strictest 
reconnaissances  it  was  discovered  that  a  passage  existed  south  of  Lake 
Chaico,  by  which  Ihe  army  could  place  itself  in  a  position  to  advance  upon 
the  oily  by  the  Acapulco  road.  In  obedience  to  this  plan  the  army  was 
at  once  put  in  motion;  and  on  the  16th  General  Worth's  division  reached 
San  ^^lguslino,  closely  followed  by  the  others,  without  having  been  seri- 
misly  molested ;  and  on  the  18th  tho  whole  army  was  ready  for  the  attack 

The  defences  of  Mexico  were  very  strong,  both  exterior  and  interior 
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For  the  former  there  was  a  line  of  forts  and  fortified  eminences,  the 
strongest  of  which  was  El  Penon.  It  contained  fifty-ono  guns,  wiili  in- 
fantry  breastworks,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  connecting  the 
marshes  and  the  waters  about  it.  Next  came  Mexicalcingo,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Lake  Xochimilco,  and  commanding  a  narrow  causeway  to  the  citv. 
The  next  was  the  bridge  of  Churubusco,  a  tiic  >}"  jtont  at  the  crossing  of 
a  canal,  and  on  the  Acapulco  road.  Then,  to  the  west,  and  in  from  a  as 
the  hill  of  Contreras,  like  the  others  tlioroughly  armed.  Still  neiirtr  tc 
the  city  was  the  hill  of  Chepultepec,  on  which  was  the  Military  Coilege- 
a  very  strong  position,  and  well  fortified.  The  ground  around  ilic  city 
and  between  this  complete  semicircle  of  fortifications,  was  cither  marshy 
or  covered  with  volcanic  fragments,  sharp  and  angular,  and  almost  im. 
passable,  even  for  footmen.  Behind  these  exterior  forts  was  Geuenil 
Valencia  with  six  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Mexico. 

The  interior  line  of  defences  consisted  of  the  forts  and  canals  of  tlip 
city  itself.  The  city  was  only  accessible  by  causeways,  and  every  gate- 
way was  defended  by  garitas,  or  small  forts,  to  the  number  of  eiglit 
mounted  with  a  large  number  of  cannon. 

On  the  uight  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  following  was  the  position  of  the 
two  armies :  Worth's  division  had,  during  the  day,  advanced  from  San 
Augustine  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonia,  whose  batteries  were  troiighi 
to  bear  on  his  troops,  and  the  first  sliot  killed  Captain  Thornton,  a  brave 
but  unfortunate  officer  of  the  2d  dragoons.  The  cavalry  had  been  tiirown 
in  front  to  reconnoitre.  The  village  proved  to  be  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
bold  reconnaissance,  made  by  Captain  Mason,  of  the  engineers,  accompa- 
nied by  Lieutenants  Stevens  and  Tower,  determined  that  tliis  point  could 
only  be  approached  by  the  front,  over  a  narrow  causeway  of  great  Iciigtli, 
flanked  with  wet  ditches  of  great  depth.  Worth  was  ordered  not  to  at- 
tack, but  to  threaten  and  mask  the  place.  On  the  left  of  the  road  here, 
extending  west,  was  an  immense  field  of  volcanic  rocks  and  lava,  called 
pedregal,  and  on  the  east  it  was  wet  and  boggy.  This  pcdregal  was  thrown 
up  in  sharp  rocks  and  broken  pieces,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Mexican 
oflUcers  supposed  it  to  be  impassable.  It  extended  to  the  mountains,  five 
miles  to  the  left.  That  night  Worth  made  the  headquarters  of  his  division 
at  a  hacienda  on  the  road,  near  Antonia,  and  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
guns. 

On  the  same  night  the  division  of  Twiggs  slept  in  a  little  village, 
in  sight  of  Worth's  corps.  The  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Quitman  were 
near. 

On  the  same  evening  (the  18th)  General  Valencia,  whoso  division  had 
previously  been  held  liable  to  march  to  any  point,  and  whose  troops  wort 
called  "  the  flower"  of  the  Mexican  army,  occupied  the  fortified  intrench 
ments  at  the  heights  of  Contreras,  about  five  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
San  Augustine.  At  the  same  time  (evening  of  the  18th),  General  Kincon 
took  command  at  Churubusco,  whose  fortifications  were  not  tlien  com- 
pleted, but  to  finish  which  he  immediately  addressed  himself.  The  gar 
rison  of  that  post  appears  to  have  been  composed,  according  to  the  official 
report,  of  the  battalions  of  national  guards,  called  Indepcndencia  and  Brm. 
which  were  subsequently  reinforced  (19th  and  20th)  by  diflcrcnt  batteries 
of  artillery. 

At  San  Antonia  was  posted  another  Mexican  division,  reinforced  on  llic 
morning  of  the  19th,  by  the  battalions  of  Hidalgo  and  Victoria.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Contreras  and  San  Angel  were  other  divisions  of  llic 
enemy  under  Santa  Anna. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  on  the  night  ol  the  IPili 
of  August.  General  Scott's  headquarters  were  at  San  Augustine.  The 
pass  of  San  Antonia,  in  front,  being  strong  and  on  a  narrow  causeway.ilie 
nlan  of  attack  adopted  seems  to  have  been  this — to  /urn  Antonia  by  takiiis 
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me  fort  at  Contreras,  and  thus  be  able  to  march  round  San  Antonia;  or, 
rather,  to  gain  Coyhoacan  on  the  San  Angel,  in  the  rear  of  San  Antonia, 
and  which  was  also  but  one  mile  from  Churubusco.  To  do  this,  however, 
required  that  a  new  road  should  be  cut  for  artillery  from  San  Augustine  to 
Contreras,  and  that,  when  there,  that  position,  strongly  defended  by  artil- 
lery, should  be  stormed  and  liikon.  This  was  the  plan  now  devised  by  the 
American  general,  and  to  be  immediately  executed  by  the  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19ih,  all  was  animation  in  both  armies.  General 
Valencia  was  strongly  posted  at  Contreras  ;  Rincon  was  busy  increasing 
the  fortifications  at  Cliurubusco  ;  'Santa  Anna  was  reinforcing  both  Anto- 
nia and  Contreras,  with  bodies  of  troops  drawn  from  the  city  ;  and  General 
Scott,  having  made  a  new  reconnaissance  to  the  left  by  Captain  Lee,  with 
Lieutenants  Beauregard  and  Tower,  now  detached  Pillow's  division 
on  the  contemplated  route  to  make  a  practicable  road  for  heavy  artillery. 
At  four  i>.M.  General  Scott  took  position  on  one  of  the  eminences  in 
front  of  Contreras,  and  found  the  brigades  of  P.  F.  Smith  and  Riley 
(Twiggs's  division),  supported  by  those  of  Pierce  and  Ciidwallader  (Pil- 
low's division),  picking  their  way  over  the  broken  ground  in  the  enemy's 
front,  and  extending  themselves  towards  the  road  which  leads  to  the  city. 
With  great  difficulty  Captain  Magrudcr's  battery  of  twelve  and  six-pound- 
ers, and  Lieutenant  Callendcr's  battery  of  mountain  howitzers  and  sock- 
ets, had  been  advanced  to  within  range  of  the  intrenchments.  "  The 
ground,"  says  an  officer,  "  was  the  worst  possible  for  artillery  ;  covered 
with  rocks,  large  and  small,  prickly-pear  and  cactus;  interseclc' by  ditches 
filled  with  water,  and  lined  with  maguey  plant,  itself  impei  viable  to  cavalry ; 
and  with  patches  of  corn,  which  concealed  the  enemy's  s'cirmiishers  while 
it  impeded  our  passage.  The  artillery  advanced  but  slow  ly  under  a  most 
mnrderous  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  round  shot,  until  a  got  into  posi- 
tion." 

Our  artillerymen  could  get  but  three  pieces  in  battery,  while  the  enemy 
had  iwcnty-two,  which,  being  mostly  heavy,  rendered  our  fire  nugatory. 
"  For  two  hours,"  says  the  same  officer,  "  our  troops  stood  the  storm  of 
iron  and  lead  which  hailed  upon  them,  unmoved.  At  every  discharge  they 
laid  flat  down  to  avoid  the  storm,  and  then  sprung  up  to  serve  the  guns. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  two  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  we  (the 
rifles)  badly  hurt ;  thirteen  of  the  horses  were  killed  and  disabled,  and  fif- 
teen of  the  cannoniers  killed  and  wounded,  'i'he  troops  were  then  re- 
called." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mexican  lancers  had  been  repeatedly  repulsed. 
In  another  part  of  the  field  Riley's  brigade  sustained  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
were  engaged  in  skirmishing.  This  action  lasted  for  about  three  hours, 
during  which  time  our  troops  maintained  themselves  under  a  heavy  and 
severf  .  c,  and  successfully  resisted  the  charges  of  large  columns  of 
cav  li   . 

The  day  of  the  1 9th,  however,  closed  without  any  decisive  results.  The 
infantry,  uiisustained  by  either  cavalry  or  artillery,  could  not  charge  in 
colnmiis  without  being  mowed  down  by  the  Mexican  batteries,  nor  in  line 
without  b«!ing  successfully  assailed  by  the  Mexican  cavalry.  To  cut  off 
the  junction  of  further  reinfoi  cements  from  the  capital  (which  till  now  ar- 
rived at  will),  the  general  in  chief  determined  to  occupy  the  hamlet  and 
church  of  Clnntreras,'  on  the  road  leading  from  the  capital  to  Valencia'a 
camp.  Cadwallader's  brigade,  already  advanced  in  that  direction,  had  ta- 
ken position,  and  needed  assistance.  The  I4th  regiment  of  infantry,  Col- 
onel Morgan,  was  then  ordered  by  Scclt  to  occupy  the  hamlet,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  they  were  foMowed  by  the  New  York  and  South  Curolina 
volunteers,  composing  the  brigade  of  General  Shields.  These  troops 
made  their  way  through  a  dense  forest  to  the  left  of  the  road  at  Contreras 
(east  side),  and  in  the  night  took  post  in  the  hamlet  on  tht  road.     In  ili« 
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mean  time,  the  brigndes  of  Smith  and  Riley  had  advanced  ftill  further,  an 
taken  post  in  rear  and  flank  of  the  enemy's  post  at  Contre  -as. 

It  was  determined  by  Scott  to  make  a  diversion  in  i  ne  morning,  or 
earlier,  if  praclicable,  in  front  of  Fort  Contreras,  while  ihe  brig;idt.s  of 
Smith  and  Riley  should  attack,  and  Shields  should  cut  off  the  advance  ot 
reinforcements,  or  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  through  the  hamlet  on  the 
road.    This  purpose  was  carried  out. 

The  darkness  and  heavy  rain  injpeded  the  troops,  and  rendered  tlie 
transmission  of  orders  so  difficult,  that  the  attack  on  the  enemy,  wliich 
had  been  planned  for  the  dawn  of  day,  did  not  commence  till  a  later  hour, 
About  four  o'clock  the  troops  of  Riley  and  Smith,  which  had  occupied  the 
hamlet  and  road  during  the  night,  defiled  into  their  position  in  reiir  of  the 
enemy,  by  a  ravine  covered  by  orchards  and  corn-fields.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  facilitated  this  operation.  The  batteries  and  intrenched  camp 
of  Valencia  were  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  toward  the  east  or  south-east,  so 
as  to  command  the  road,  it  being  the  great  object  to  defend  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  city.  The  volcanic  and  rocky  formation  here  made 
several  little  eminences,  with  ravines  between.  In  this  instance  there 
were  other  eminences  in  the  rear  still  higher.  The  brigade  of  Hljey 
passed  through  an  orchard  into  the  ravine  behind  Valencia,  so  ;is  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  Valencia's  corps,  and  yet  occupy  a  position  near  to  him, 
in  his  rear.  The  brigade  of  Smith  followed.  That  of  Cadwalhider  had 
already  taken  position  in  rear  of  these,  as  a  support,  while  Shields'  was 
held  in  reserve — taking  the  place  of  Smith's  men,  in  the  village  of  C{m- 
treras,  and  undertaking  to  hold  that  against  the  approach  of  the  .Mexican 
main  army  fronr  the  city,  or,  in  case  Valencia  was  defeated,  to  cut  off  liis 
retreat  to  the  ci  y.  He  was  accompanied  also  by  the  13lh  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Morgai  . 

At  six  A.  M.  the  arrangements  for  battle  were  all  made.  When  ilie 
word  w;is  given,  our  men  sprang  up  in  rear  and  on  both  fl;inks  of  the 
astonished  Mexicans  ;  rushed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  dashed  pell. 
mell  into  the  inirenchments!  Nothing  could  resist  them;  the  batteries 
were  taken  :  the  army  of  Valencia  driven  out  in  utter  rout,  and  its  flying 
remnants  pursued  on  the  road  to  Mexico!  So  admirable  were  the  dispo- 
sitions, and  so  impulsively  energetic,  that  the  battle  was  ended  alniosl  as 
soon  as  begun.  The  actual  conflict  lasted  but  secenlccn  mmutis!  The 
pursuit  was  for  hours.     The  results  were  gigantic. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  eneniy  (who,  previous  to  the  assault,  were  ignorant 
of  the  American  forces  in  the  ravine)  had  commenced  a  heavy  fro  m 
Shields'  brigade  in  the  hamlet.  This,  however,  ceased  when  the  charge 
was  made  by  Riley.  Sliields  then  ordered  his  brigade,  composed  of  itie 
New  York  and  South  C-'.iroIina  reginienis,  into  tlie  road,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  such  of  Valencia's  corps  as  passed  that  way.  In  this  Ihey 
succeeded.  Large  parties  of  the  enemy  were  met  by  the  fire  of  these 
regiments,  and  either  scattered  through  ihe  fields  or  made  prisoners.  .\i 
this  point  on  the  road  three  hundred  and  si.'cly-five  were  taken,  of  wlioni 
twenty-five  were  officers,  and  among  the  latter  was  General  Nicholas 
Mendoza. 

'I'he  victory  of  Contreras  was  brilliiir»f  and  decisive.  The  aggregate 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  seven  hundred  killed,  about  one  thousand  woiindeJ, 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  of  whom  eighty-eight  were  officers 

Sinrluding  four  generals),  twenty  two  pieccB  of  brass  cannon,  seven  liuii 
red  pack-mules,  and  an  immense  numb^'r  of  smnl!  arms,  shots,  shells, 
and  ammunition.  But  the  most  important  lo<is,  to  an  experienced  military 
eye,  was  that  of  one  of  the  strong  positions  by  which  the  roads  to  Mexico 
were  commanded,  and  in  conr^eqncnce  of  which  San  An*,oiiia  was  imnd 
and  Chiirubusco  attacked  in  flank.  It  was  only  two  miles  from  the  poin! 
where  Shields  captured  Mendozu  to  San  Angel,  and  but  three  miles  (bi 
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good  roads)  from  the  last  point  (by  Coyhoacan)  to  Churubusco.  On  these 
roads  the  Ainericin  troops  rushed  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  till  they 
united  willi  Wortir.s  corps  in  the  siorm  of  the  church  and  tcte  du  pont  at 
the  last  place. 

From  ('ontreras  the  Americans  pushed  on  to  Churubusco,  where  Ge- 
neral Riiicon  was  stationed,  with  a  large  force,  constantly  augmented  by 
those  who  fled  from  t'ontreras.  Six  pieces  of  caimon  had  been  planted 
by  the  Mexicans  in  Ihe  centre  of  a  field-work,  on  the  road  to  Coyhoacan, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  causeway  leading  to  the  western  gate 
of  the  city,  and  whicli  had  to  be  passed  before  getting  on  the  road.  This 
hacienda  consisted  of  a  stone  wall  enclosure,  within  which  was  a  stone 
building  higher  than  tlie  wail,  and  a  stone  church  higher  than  either.  The 
outside  walls  were  pierced  for  firing  down  upon  assailants.  About  three 
hundred  yards  in  rear,  and  to  ilie  east,  was  the  head  of  the  bridge,  at  the 
iiitersection  of  the  causeway. 

On  the  morning  of  the  'JOtli,  about  8  a..m.,  whftt  il  was  fully  ascertain 
ed  that  the  enemy  wa-^  in  full  retreat  towards  the  great  causeway  road 
from  San  Antonia  to  Mexico,  the  brigades  m'  Clarke  and  Garland  pro- 
ceeded 10  the  i'ttack  of  Antonia.  This  post,  loft  unsupjxKtcd  by  the  line 
of  troops,  now  driven  from  Controras,  ,ind  with  comparatively  open 
ground  about  it,  could  be  turned.  Accordingly,  Colwwl  ''hirke's  brigade, 
conducted  by  Captain  Mason  of  ho  t-ngincers,  and  l.i^'uifnant  Hardcastle 
of  the  topographical  corps,  turned  the  enemy's  right,  by  a  sweep  to  the 
left,  and  came  out  on  the  high  road  to  Mexico,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
garrison  had  retreated,  and  were  now  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  advancing 
column  of  Clarke.  The  brigade  of  (iarland.  advancing  in  front,  now  oc- 
cupied the  evacuated  iiamlet — capturing  ilie  artillery  in  its  batteries 
These  brigades  were  soon  united,  and  rusiied  on  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  great  movement  of  the  day  now  rf)minenc('d  — the  march  of  the 
uniti'd  army  (Quitman's  second  briga<!e  exccfitcd),  on  the  fortified  post  of 
Churubusco.  'I'his  was  made  in  two  cohiinris — the  di'ision  of  Worth 
from  .San  Antonia  in  front,  and  tlie  divisirms  of  Twigj..  d  I'illow,  with 
the  brigade  of  Shields  from  Coylioacin  ;  to  wVicli  poiiii  uiey  had  pursued 
ttip  remains  of  the  Mexican  army — ronttid  at  Contreias,  and  followed 
through  San  A.igel.  This  naturally  resolved  tiie  battle  into  iwo  distinct 
actions  on  tlie  same  field,  and  so  cle.irly  eoni>ected,  as  to  be  within  iialf- 
c:ninon-sliot  at  Ihe  centres  of  contest.  These  were  respectively,  the  tete 
du  pont,  attacked  by  the  first  column  inuler  VVor  ;;  nid  llie  fortified  church 
and  hacienda,  attacked  by  the  column  of  Twij^gs  and  I'illow. 

It  had  got  to  be  about  1  p.m.,  when  the  ditrereni  divisions  from  Ihe 
south  and  west  were  united,  not  in  line  (nor  together),  but  within  the 
same  circuit  of  attack.  At  the  same  lime,  the  garrisons  of  Cliurub';.sco 
(strongly  reinforced),  the  brigade  of  I'erez,  at  Portalis,  the  broken  corps 
from  San  Angel,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  Sania  Anna's  army  were 
all  prepared  for  battle,  having  concentrated  in  and  about  Churubusco 
Tie  division  of  Twiggs  had  commenced  the  attack  on  the  fortified  church 
about  an  hour,  amidst  an  incessant  roll  of  fire,  when  Worth,  with  Cad- 
walliider's  brigade,  commenced  manceuvring  on  the  tete  du  pont.  '1  he 
oilier  fortification  attacked  by  Twiggs  was  just  half  gunshot  to  the  left, 
and,  but  fur  the  attack  on  it,  wotd()  have  poured  a  destruetive  fire  on 
Worth  Doth  were  attacked  simultaneously  ;  and  thus  the  fire  of  Pablo 
de  Chu'ubiisco  was  in  a  measure  diverted.  The  brigade  of  Colonel  Gar- 
land, with  Smith's  light  battalion,  moved  along  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  directly  up  to  the  tete  du  pont.  They  advanced  under  the  fire  of  a 
long  line  of  infantry.  Clarke's  brigade  marched  at  the  same  time,  di- 
rectly on  the  road;  and  this  again  was  supported  by  the  llth  and  14th 
regiments,  and  the  whole  moved  steadily  up  under  a  tremcndtms  dis- 
charge of  both  small-arms  and  cannon.     Most  of  these  corps,  advancing 
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perpendicularly,  suffered  greatly  from  the  fire  of  batteries  at  the  bridge. 
head.  At  length,  the  line  in  front  of  Garland's  column  gave  way,  and 
made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Mexico.  The  tete  du  pont  was  readied  by 
Clarke's — its  deep  ditch  was  crossed  by  the  5th  and  8lh  infantry— the 
parapets  storined — and  one  of  the  most  formidable  defences  of  Mexico 
crowned,  by  its  capture,  the  third  action  of  the  memorable  20tii  of  August. 

In  t!ie  mean  while,  a  yet  more  active,  bloody,  and  eventful  action  took 
place  to  the  left  of  Worth's  line,  in  the  atta-^k  of  what  may  be  called  the 
citadel  of  Churubusco,  the  fortification  at  tht  hacienda,  before  described. 
The  dispositions  were  rapidly  made,  and  as  qui'^kly  executed.  The  troops 
moved  regularly  and  gallantly  into  their  places,  ^nd  tiie  battle  of  Churu- 
busco was  commenced,  which,  for  three  hours,  was  vigorously  maiiiiained. 

In  the  centre  of  the  batteries  of  San  Pablo  was  plactd  the  company  of 
St.  Patrick's,  formed  out  of  deserters  from  thp  American  army.  These 
men  fought  desperately  and  skilfully,  causing  the  deaths  of  many  of  the 
assailants,  and  delaying  the  capture  of  the  post. 

It  was  now  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
by  the  division  of  Twiggs,  when  the  tete  du  pont  gave  way  before  the 
storming  parties  of  Wtirth.  Tlie  enemy  were  driven  out  at  ilio  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  larger  part  of  Worth's  and  Pillow's  divisions  crossed 
the  bridge  and  followed  in  vigorous  pursuit.  Captain  Larkin  Sii.iili  and 
Lieutenant  Snelling  of  »'.-^  8lh  infantry,  however,  seized  upon  a  field- 
piece,  and  fired  upon  the  church,  or  citadel.  The  furious  baitie  at  that 
point  still  continued ;  but  in  half  an  hour  more — ^just  three  Inuirs  from 
the  commencement — the  citadel  (San  Pablo)  was  entered,  sword  in  hand, 
by  two  companies  of  the  3d  infantry  under  Captains  Alexander  and  J.  .M. 
Smith,  with  Lieutenant  Shepler.  At  the  same  moment  the  white  Hag  had 
been  exhibited,  and  Captain  Alexander  received  the  surrender,  and  hoisted 
on  the  balcony  the  flags  of  the  gallant  3d  infantry. 

The  brigades  of  Pierce  and  Sliieltls,  supported  by  the  rifles,  had  en- 
countered, t  >  the  rear  of  the  works  of  Churubusco,  four  thousand  Mexi- 
can infantry  supported  by  three  tiiousand  cavalry.  Hotly  and  furiously 
did  the  battle  rage  in  this  quarter. 

In  the  citadel  (church)  of  Churubusco  the  brave  Generals  Uincon  and 
Anaya,  with  hundreds  of  others,  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus  had  the 
army  of  Scott  at  Contreras,  Antonia,  the  Teto  du  Pont,  Churubusco,  and 
in  the  field,  five  times  in  one  day,  defeated  the  enemy  in  siglil  of  the 
capital  of  Mexico. 

After  the  close  of  this  day — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals 
of  war — General  Scott  proceeded  towards  Tacubaya,  but  on  the  way  wa^ 
met  with  propositions  for  peace.  'I'his  was  the  261I1  of  August,  and  that 
night  General  Scott  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of 
Mexico,  the  city  being  within  his  grasp.  He,  however,  waited  quietly  till 
the  morning,  moved  by  a  noble  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  will  be  a 
crown  of  glory  upon  his  brow  when  the  bays  of  battle  have  all  faded  and 
withered.  The  next  day  negotintions  were  commenced,  and  were  contin- 
ued in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  to  the  6th  of  September,  when  General 
Scott  gave  notice  to  General  Santa  Anna  of  certain  violations  of  the  ar- 
mistice having  been  committed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  was  replied  to  by 
similar  allegations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day  it  was  under- 
•tood  that  the  negotiations  had  failed,  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  During  the  pending  of  ne- 
gotiations twenty-nine  Irishmen,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  United 
Slates  and  were  taken  in  arms  against  us  at  Churubusco,  were  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sixteen  of  them  hung  as  traitors. 

On  the  7lh  of  September  a  general  reconnaisance  of  the  city  was  niade. 
with  a  view  to  carrying  it  by  assault,  and  of  the  formidable  defences  in  fruni 
of  Tacubaya,  commanding  the  principal  causeway  and  the  aqueduct  sup- 
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pijjng  the  city  with  water.  The  village  of  Tacubaya  is  ah.vut  '.wo  miles 
and  a  hnlf  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Twelve  hund;>.'d  yard."  iior.h  weretho 
hill  and  fortified  buildings  of  Ciiepultepec,  and  here  the  cans -way  branches 
off  to  the  east,  and  runs,  about  two  miles  in  length,  to  the  city.  The  Ta- 
cubaya road  entered  the  San  Cosmo  causeway,  about  two  miles  further 
on.  These  causeways  were  the  principal  avenues  to  the  city,  and  the 
cannon  of  Ciiepultepec  commanded  them  as  well  as  the  city  itself.  The 
first  tiling  to  he  done,  therefore,  was  to  talie  tiie  casllo  of  Ciiepultepec. 
Tlie  only  accessible  side  of  Chepultepec  was  towards  the  city,  up  a  thickly- 
wooded  slope.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill-slope,  adjoining  the  grove  of  trees, 
is  El  Molino  del  Rey,  a  high  stone  building,  with  towers  at  the  end.  This 
was  strongly  garrisoned.  A  little  to  the  w-est  of  Kl  Molino  is  (^asa  de 
Mata,  a  stone  building  somewhat  similar,  and,  like  it,  strongly  armed. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  attack  upon 
Molino  del  Key  commenced,  by  the  firing  of  Hugcr's  battery — at  the  same 
lime  the  storming  party  rushing  in  and  driving  the  Mexican  artillerymen 
from  their  field-batteries,  about  six  hundred  yards  south  of  Kl  Molino,  in 
the  midst  of  a  terrible  fire.  Tlie  Moj.icans,  perceiving  the  smallness  of 
ihe  American  force,  rallied  and  resumed  a  deadly  fire,  striking  down  eleven 
of  the  fourteen  American  officers  who  had  advanced  to  the  charge.  For 
a  moment  they  regained  possession  of  liicir  batteries,  but  were  repulsed 
by  a  battalion  of  reserve,  and  the  point  carried.  Meanwhile  Molino  del 
liey  itself  liad  been  carried  by  (Jarhnd's  brigade,  and  Casa  de  Mala  had 
fallen,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance,  and  was  at  once  blown  up. 
These  feats  having  been  accomplished,  and  these  defences  rendered 
entirely  useless  to  the  Mexicans,  our  troops,  according  to  the  directions 
of  tJeiieral  Scott,  fell  back  upon  Tac.baya,  haviii-^  suflered  in  these  fiercest 
encounters  of  the  war  a  loss  of  nearly  one-fourth  their  entire  number. 

On  ttie  1 1th  the  rcconnaisancex  of  General  Scott  were  all  completed,  and 
the  fiiiiii  assault  decided  on.  The  general  had  determined  to  attack  the 
southwestern  gates  by  the  Chepultepec  causeway;  but,  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  a  masked  movement  was  arranged  on  the  San  Antonio  gates, 
whicli  took  place  by  daylight.  At  night  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged ill  this  movement  were  wiilidrawn,  and  batteries  erected  to  com- 
mand the  fortress  of  Chepultepec.  At  daylight  they  commenced  firing, 
and  continued  during  the  whole  day,  being  answered  by  a  most  destructive 
fire  from  the  enemy.  At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  assault  by 
storm  commenced,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  apparently  impregnable  fortress 
of  Chepultepec  was  in  the  hands  of  our  troops,  and  the  whole  Mexican 
army  in  full  flight  for  the  city.  At  the  suburb  of  San  Cosmo  another  stand 
was  made,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  American  army  rested  before  the  undefended  walls  of  Mexico.  At 
daylight  on  the  14th,  the  ayunlamento  of  .Mexico  waited  upon  General 
Scott  and  informed  him  that  both  the  government  and  army  had  m:iielied 
out  during  the  night,  and  demanded  terms  of  capitulation.  The  reply  was 
that,  as  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  his  power  the  day  before,  the  army 
would  come  under  no  terms  save  such  as  it  should  choose  to  im|)Ose  upon 
itself.  The  general  then  gave  orders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance 
and  occii[)y  the  city.  'I'liese  directions  were  obeyed  with  alacrity  :  and 
al  seven  o'clock,  a.m.,  the  stars  and  stripes  rose  above  the  National  Pa- 
lace of  Mexico. 

We  here  insert  General  Scott's  official  account  of  the  memorable  en 
gagemeuts  before  the  city  of  Mexico : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  ) 

National  Palace  of  Mexico,  Sept.  18,  1847.  ) 

Sir,— At  the  end  of  another  scries  of  arduous  and  brilliant  operations 
of  more  than  forty-eight  hours'  continuance,  this  glorious  army  hoisted, 
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on  the  morning  of  llie  14th,  ihc  colours  of  the  United  States  on  the  waL 
of  tliis  paliice. 

The  victory  of  tlie  8lh,  at  the  Moliiio  del  Rey,  was  followed  by  daring 
reconiiaisiiiices  on  tlie  part  of  our  distinguished  engineers — (^ipiain  Lee 
Lieutenants  Beauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower;  Major  Sm.th,  senior,  being 
sick,  and  Captain  Mason,  third  in  rani{,  wounded.  Their  operations  were 
direeled  piincipally  to  the  south — towards  the  gates  of  the  I'iedad,  iSan 
Angel  (Nino  Perdido),  San  Antonio,  and  the  Paseo  de  'a  Viga. 

This  city  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an  ir- 
regular  basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a  ditch  in  its  greater  extent— a  navigable 
canal  of  great  breadth  and  depth— /ery  difTicult  to  bridge  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custom-house  purposes 
and  military  defence  ;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gates,  over  arches,  each 
of  which  we  found  defended  by  a  system  of  strong  works,  that  seemed 
to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and  gnus  to  be  impregnable. 

Outside  and  wiiiiin  the  cross-fires  of  tliose  gates,  wo  found  to  the  south 
other  obstacles  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches  near  the 
city  are  over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places  (to  oppose  us),  and 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  nu- 
merous cross-roads  are  flanked  in  like  mi'iuier,  having  bridges  at  the  in- 
tersections, re'.entiy  broken.  The  meadows  thus  checkered  arc,  more- 
over, in  many  places,  under  wa'er  or  marshy  ;  for,  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  were  in  liie  midst  of  the  wet  season,  though  with  less  rain  lliaii  usual, 
and  we  could  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  lakes,  and  the  con- 
sequent drainage  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  of  the  city — the  lowest 
in  the  whole  basin. 

Afitir  a  close  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gates,  covered  by  Pillow's 
division  and  Uiley's  brigade  of  Twiggs' — v/ilh  four  times  our  miinbers 
concentrated  in  our  immediate  front — I  determined  on  the  llih  to  avoid 
that  njt-work  of  obstacles,  and  to  seek,  by  a  sudden  diversion  to  the 
southwest  and  west,  less  unfavourable  approaches. 

To  economize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  to 
insure  success,  it  became  indispensable  that  this  resolution  sliould  be 
long  niasked  from  t!ie  entmy;  and  agiiin,  that  the  new  moveineiit,  when 
discovered,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  ieint,  and  the  old  as  indlcattn<j  our 
true  and  ultimate  point  of  attack. 

Accordi  igly,  on  the  spot,  the  lllh,  I  ordered  Quitman's  division  frnm 
Coyhoacan,  to  join  Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  southern  gates,  and  ihcii 
that  the  two  major-generala,  with  their  divisions,  should,  by  night,  proceed 
(two  miles)  to  join  mo  at  Tacubaya,  wher*^  1  was  quartered  with  NVoriii's 
division.  Twiggs,  with  Riley's  brigade  and  Captains  Taylor  and  Sup- 
>  o's  fif'  batteries — the  latter  of  la-pounders — was  left  in  front  of  tlii^e 
gaies,  to  manoeuvre,  to  threaten,  or  to  make  false  attacks,  in  order  w  »o 
cupy  and  deceive  th>  oneriy.  'J'wiggs'  other  bng'dt  (Smith's)  •as'c. 
•€;t  supporting  distance,  in  the  rear,  at  Sar,  Angel,  till  the  monii.r^  ol  ,v 
13th,  and  also  to  support  onr  general  detxH  at  .Miscoac.  The  sti  li.njon 
against  the  south  was  admirably  executed  throughom  the  l"2th  aiiu  ilo*n 
to  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  it  was  too  lat«  for  ilie  enemy  u 
recover  from  iho  effects  of  his  delusion. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  niovenieut  was  to  carry  Chepultepoc.  ;hmij- 
ral  and  isolated  mound,  of  greai  elevaion,  strongly  foriifiid  at  its  buy 
en  its  acclivities,  and  heights.  Besides  a  numerous  garr  ^oii  Hf  a  whs 
the  military  college  of  the  republic  wiih  a  largr  nu  -her  of  >  />  lieuii'ii 
ants  and  other  students.  Those  works  were  wilh!>.  ifin-ct  guii-shu!  ii( 
the  village  of  Tacubnya,  anJ  until  carried,  we  could  not  approach  tin  diy 
on  the  west,  without  making  a  circuit  loo   vide  and  t(;o  h.tzurdous. 

In  the  cour.ie  of  the  same  Jiight  (that  of  the  Hih)  heavy  b,ltteri"^ 
within  easy  ranges,  were  esiabiistiod.     No.  1,  on  o*»t  right,  under  ili( 
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lominand  of  Captain  Drum,  4th  artillery  (relieved  late  next  day,  for  some 
hours,  by  I<ieuienunt  Andrews,  of  the  3d),  and  No.  2,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Hagner,  ordnance — both  supported  by  Quitman's  division. 
Nos.  3  and  4  on  the  opposiK;  side,  supported  by  Pillow's  division,  were 
commanded,  the  foravor  by  Captain  Brooks  and  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Ander- 
son,'2d  artilk'ry,  alternately,  and  the  latter  by  Lieutenant  Stone,  ordnance. 
The  batteries  were  traced  by  Captain  Huger  and  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
and  constructed  by  them  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  young  officers 
of  those  corps  and  the  artillery. 

To  prepare  for  an  assault,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  play  of  the  batteries 
might  run  into  ihe  second  day  ;  but  recent  captures  liad  not  only  trebled 
our  siege  pieces,  but  also  our  ammunition;  and  we  knew  that  we  should 
greatly  augment  boili  by  carrying  the  place.  I  was,  therefore,  in  no 
haste  in  ordering  an  assault  before  the  works  were  well  crippled  by  our 
missiles. 

The  bombardment  and  cannonade,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Huger, 
were  commenced  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Before  nightfall, 
which  necessarily  stepped  ovir  batteries,  we  had  perceived  th.<t  u  good 
impression  had  been  made  on  llie  castle  and  its  outworks,  and  that  a 
liirge  body  of  the  enemy  had  remained  outside,  towards  the  city,  from  au 
early  hour,  to  avoid  our  fire  and  to  be  at  hand  on  its  cessation,  in  order 
'0  reiuforco  the  garrison  against  an  assault.  The  same  outside  force 
*as  discovered  the  next  morning,  after  our  batteries  had  re-opened  upon 
the  castle,  by  which  we  again  reduced  its  garricon  to  the  minimum  need- 
ed for  the  guns. 

Pillow  and  Quitman  had  been  in  position  since  early  in  the  night  of  the 
lllh.  Major-general  Worth  was  now  ordered  to  hold  his  division  in  re- 
serve, near  the  foundry,  to  support  Pillow;  and  Biigadicr-gtiier.il  Smith, 
of  Twiggs'  division,  had  just  arrived  with  his  brigade  from  I'iedad  (two 
mile?),  to  support  Quitman.  Twiggs'  guns,  before  the  soutiiej-n  gates, 
again  reminded  us,  as  the  day  before,  lli.il  he,  with  Riley's  brigade  and 
Taylor's  and  Stcpioe's  batteries,  was  in  activity,  llirealeiiin;|  ihe  soulhera 
gales,  and  there  holding  a  great  pari  of  ihe  Mexican  army  on  the  do 
feusive. 

Worth's  division  furni>!ied  Pillow'd  attack  ..'itli  an  assauliiUtf  parly  of 
some '250  volunteer  ofTicers  anu  men,  under  Captain  McKeiizie,  of  the  i''l 
artillery;  and  Twiggs'  division  siippli'ii  .i  smuiar  one,  commanded  by 
Captain  Casey,  'Jd  mfaniry,  to  Quitaian.  Each  of  ihes.i  little  columns 
WIS  I'uriiished  with  sraling  ladders. 

The  signal  I  had  apix)int«d  for  the  attack  was  the  momentary  cessation 
of  firv  on  the  part  of  our  heavy  batteries.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
niornmg  of  the  I3lh,  judgmg  that  the  lime  had  arrived  by  the  efTecl  of  the 
missiles  we  had  thrown,  1  sent  an  aidode-oamp  to  Pillow,  and  another  to 
^iiiitman,  v  iih  notice  that  the  cojcerlcd  signal  was  about  to  he  given. 
Buih  columns  now  advanced  with  an  alacrity  tha  ijavc  assurance  of 
prompt  success.  The  Latteries,  seizing  opporl'inr.ies,  itrt-w  shots  and 
shells  upon  the  enemy  over  the  ht-ads  of  our  mi  ,  with  gv<>il  effect,  par- 
ii(i(4«rly  at  every  attempt  to  rei*ioiie  th*  orKs  Trom  wuhoul  to  meet 
the  assault. 

Major-general  Puiow's  approach,  or.  the  west  sule.  !..y  through  an  open 
grove,  filled  with  sharp-shooters,  who  were  spi  eJiiy  dislodged;  when 
being  ui)  with  the  front  of  the  attack,  and  utEvrgiiig  itilo  •pen  space,  at 
the  inoi  (if  a  rocky  acclivity,  ihat  gallant  leatitr  whs  slrack  dowm  by  an 
agonizing  wound-  TW  immedi.ae  coir.m  "aJ  devoWt-d  ^i  Bngadier-^e- 
lural  (ladwallader,  in  tie  absence  of  llie  stnior  brig-.iJier  <Pierce)  of  the 
samedivisi(m — an  invalid  swace  the  events  of  August  19.  On  *  previout 
call  of  Pillow,  Worth  had  just  sent  him  a  r  Jiiforcemeui— Colo«d  Clarke'.* 
Origade. 
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The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a  Rfrong  redoubt 
midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reaching  the  castle  on  the  heights.  Tim 
advance  of  our  brave  men,  led  by  brave  oflicers,  though  necessurily  slow 
was  unwavenng,  over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the  holiest 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resisiless 
valour,  and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced  to  the  casllc  th(;  fnie  that 
Impended.  The  enemy  were  steadily  driven  from  shelter  tc  sheiiur. 
The  retreat  allowed  not  time  to  fire  a  single  mine,  without  the  ccriiiimy 
of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe.  Those  who  at  a  distance  attempted  to  ;ir). 
ply  matches  to  the  long  trains,  were  shot  down  by  our  men.  There  was 
death  below,  as  well  as  above  ground.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wiiil  of 
the  main  work  were  reached  ;  the  scaling  ladders  were  brought  up  ,inil 
planted  by  the  storming  parties  ;  some  of  the  daring  spirits  iirst  in  the 
assault  were  cast  down,  killed  or  wounded ;  but  a  lodgtnciit  was  soon 
made  ;  streams  of  heroes  followed  ;  all  opposition  was  overcome,  and  se- 
veral of  our  regimental  colours  flung  out  from  the  upper  walls,  innidsl 
long-continued  shouts  and  cheers,  wiiich  sent  dismay  into  the  capital. 
No  scene  could  have  been  more  animating  or  glorious. 

Major-general  Qmtman,  nobly  supported  by  Brigadier-generals  Shields 
and  Smith  (P.  F.),  his  other  ofticers  and  men,  was  up  with  liie  pun  as- 
signed him.  Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on  the  west,  la  had  gaj. 
lantly  approached  the  southeast  of  the  same  works,  over  a  cuisoway 
with  cuts  and  batteries,  and  defended  by  an  army  strongly  posted  out- 
-i''e.  to  she  east  of  the  works.  Those  formidable  obstacles  Quitman  had 
to  face,  with  but  little  shelter  for  liis  troops  or  space  for  niaiiiruvriiig, 
Deep  ditches  fiaiiking  the  causeway  made  it  difficult  to  cross  on  either 
side  nito  the  adjoining  meadows,  and  these  again  were  intersected  by 
other  ditches.  Smith  and  his  brigade  had  been  early  thrown  out  to  make 
a  sweep  to  the  right,  in  order  to  present  a  front  against  the  enemy's  line 
(outside),  and  to  turn  two  intervening  batteries  netu  the  foot  of  ('hcpul- 
tepec.  This  movement  was  also  intended  to  support  Quitman's  storming 
parties,  both  on  the  causeway.  The  first  of  these,  furnished  by  Twiggs' 
division,  was  commanded  in  succession  by  Captain  Casey,  2d  iiifHiiiry, 
and  Captain  Paul,  7th  infantry,  after  Casey  had  been  severely  wounded; 
and  the  second,  originally  under  the  gallant  Major  Twiggs,  marine  corps, 
killed,  and  then  Captain  Miller,  2d  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  The  siorin 
ing  party,  now  commanded  by  Capain  Paul,  seconded  by  Captain  Uoberls, 
of  the  rifles.  Lieutenant  Stewart,  and  others  of  the  same  regiment,  Smith's 
brigade,  carried  the  two  batteries  in  the  road,  took  some  guns,  with  many 
prisoners,  and  drove  the  enemy  posted  behind  in  support.  The  New 
York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers  (Shields'  brigade),  and  the  2d  Pennsyl. 
vania  volunteers,  all  on  the  left  of  Quitman's  line,  together  with  portions 
of  his  storming  parties,  crossed  the  meadows  in  front,  under  a  heavy  lire, 
and  entered  ihe  outer  enclosure  of  Chepultepec  just  in  time  to  join  in  the 
final  assault  from  the  west. 

Besides  Major-generals  Pillow  and  Quitman,  Brigadier-generals  Shields, 
Smith,  and  Cadwallader,  the  following  are  the  officers  and  corps  most 
distinguished  in  these  brilliant  operations:  The  voltigeur  regiment  in  w 
detachtneiits,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Andrews  and  Lieuieii- 
ant-colonel  Johnstone — the  latter  mostly  in  the  lead,  accompanied  by 
Major  Caldwell ;  Captains  Barnard  and  Biddle,  of  the  same  regnnenl-tlie 
former  the  first  to  plant  a  regnnental  colour,  and  the  latter  among  tlielirsi 
in  the  assault ;  the  storming  party  of  Worth's  division,  under  Capian 
McKenzie,  2d  artillery,  with  Lieutenant  Seldon,  8th  infantry,  early  on  liie  j 
ladder  and  badly  wounded:  Lieutenant  Armistead,  tith  infantry,  the  lirsl 
to  leap  into  the  ditch  to  plant  a  ladder ;  Lieutenant  Kodgers  of  the  4i>i 
and  J.  P.  Smith  of  the  5th  infantry— both  mortally  wounded;  themliiii' 
fanlry,  under  Cuiouel  Uunsom,  who  was  killed  while  gallantly  leading  tint 
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gallant  regiment ;  the  15th  infantry,  under  Lientenant-colonel  Howard  and 
Major  Woods,  with  Captain  Chase,  whose  company  gallinlly  carried  the 
redoubt,  midway  up  liie  accliviiy  ;  Tolonel  Clarke's  brigade  (Worth's  di- 
vision) con.sisting  of  the  5th,  Sth,  ami  part  of  the  6lh  regiments  of  infan- 
iry,  commanded  respectively  by  Captain  Chapman,  Major  Montgomery, 
and  Lieulenimi  Kdward  Johnson— the  lalierspeciall)  noticed,  with  Lieuleii- 
:\;iis  Longslreet  (badly  wounded,  advancing,  coloursi  in  hand),  Pickett,  and 
Merchant,  the  last  three  of  the  8lh  infantry  ;  portions  of  the  Un  led  Stales 
marines,  New  York,  South  Carolina  and  2d  I'enu-jylvania  voluiit'  yrs,  which, 
delayed  with  their  division  (Quitman's)  by  the  hot  engagement  ''.low, 
arrived  just  in  lime  to  participate  in  the  assault  of  the  heights— particu- 
larly u  d'clachment  under  Lieuteiiintt  Heid,  New  York  volu.neers,  consist- 
ing of  a  company  of  the  same,  with  one  of  marines ;  and  another  detach- 
ment, a  portion  of  the  storming  party  (Twigg's  division,  serving  with 
(iiiiimaii),  under  Lieutenant  Steele,  2d  hifantry,  after  the  fall  of  Lieutenant 
Gantl,  7tli  infantry. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  but  just  to  recall  the  decisive  effect  of  the  heavy 
balieries,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  commanded  by  those  excellent  officers,  Cap- 
lain  Drum,  4lh  artillery,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Henjaniin  and  Porter  of 
his  own  company  ;  Capiain  Urooks  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  2d  artillery, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Itusuc!',  llh  infantry,  a  volunteer;  Lieutenants 
Hagner  and  Stone  of  iho  ordnance,  and  Lieutenant  Andrews,  3d  artillery; 
lliD  whole  superintended  by  Captain  Huger,  chief  of  ordnance  with  this 
army— an  oflicer  distinguished  by  every  kind  of  merit.  The  mountain 
howitzer  baiterv,  under  Lientenani  Heno,  of  the  ordnance,  deserves,  also, 
to  be  particularly  nienlioiied.  Attached  to  the  voltigeurs,  it  followed  the 
movements  of  thai  regiment,  and  again  won  applause. 

In  adding  to  the  list  of  individuals  of  conspicuous  merit,  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  few  of  the  many  names  which  might  be  enumerated  ;  Captain 
Hooker,  assistant  adjutant-general,  who  won  special  apphsuse,  succes- 
sively, in  the  stafT  of  Pillow  and  Cadwallader;  Lieutenant  LovoU,  4lh 
artillery  (wounded),  chief  of  Quitman's  staff;  Captain  Page,  assistant 
adjutant-general  (wounded),  and  Lieutenant  Hammond,  3d  artillery,  both 
of  Shields'  staff,  and  Lieutenant  Van  Horn,  7th  infantry,  aidedc-cainp  to 
Brigadier-general  Smith. 

Those  operations  all  occurred  on  ihe  west,  southeast,  and  heights  of 
Chepultepec.    To  the  north  and  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  inaccessible 
on  that  side,  the  lllh  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Heheri,  the  14tli, 
under  Col.  Trousdale,  and  Capt.  Magruder's  field  battery,  1st  artillery — one 
section  advanced  under  Lieut.  Jackson — all  of  Pillow's  division — had,  at  the 
I  same  time,  some  spirited  affairs  against  superior  numbers,  driving  the  ene- 
my from  a  battery  in  the  road,  and  capturing  a  gun.    In  tliese,  the  officera 
and  corps  named  gained  merited  praise.    Colonel  Trousdale,  the  command- 
I  er,  though  twice  wounded,  continued  on  duty  until  the  heights  were  carried. 
Kiirly  in  the  morning  of  the  ]  3ili,  1  repeated  the  orders  of  the  night 
[before  to  Major-g;encral  Worth,  to  be,  with  his  division  at  hand,  to  support 
llhe  movement  of  Major-general  Pillow  from  our  left.    The  latter  seems 
Isoon  to  have  called  for  that  entire  division,  standing  momentarily  in  re- 
Iserve,  and  Worth  sent  him  Col.  Clarke's  brigade.     'I'hc  call,  if  uivieces- 
jsary,  was  at  least,  from  the  circumstances,  unknown  to  mo  at  the.  time , 
Ifur  soon  obseri'ing  that  the  very  large  body  of  the  enemy,  in  the  road  in 
Ifront  of  Major-general  Quitman's  right,  was  receiving  reinforceinonts 
Ifrom  the  city — less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east--I  sent  instructions 
i\\orlh,  on  our  opposite  flank,  lo  turn  Chepultepec  with  his  division, 
fcnd  to  proceed,  cautiously,  by  the  road  at  its  northern  base,  in  order,  if 
polmet  by  very  superior  numbers,  to  threaten  or  to  attack,  in  rear,  that 
ody  of  the  enemy.     The  movement,  it  was  also  believed,  could  not  fail 
) distract  and  to  intimidate  the  enemy  generally. 
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Worili  promptly  advanced  with  his  rcniainiiig  brigade— Colonel  Gar. 
land's — Lifutfiiiiiii-colonel  0,  F.  Sniiiti's  light  battalion— IJciiitnani! 
colonel  DuiicanN  field  battery— all  of  Ins  divi»i(/M— and  three  Miundronj 
of  draifdoiis,  under  Major  Sumner,  which  I  had  just  ordered  up  to  join  in 
the  movement. 

Having  luriird  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  arriv'  -opposite  to  the  north 
centre  ol  (Micpnltepec,  Worth  came  up  with  tiic  i  ips  in  the  roail,  umler 
Colonel  Trousdale,  and  ailed,  by  a  tlaiik  movemo  f  a  part  of  (Iiidand's 
brigade,  in  taking  tho  one  gun  breastwork,  then  i;  .icr  the  fire  of  Liniitn. 
ant  Jackson's  section  of  Captain  Magruder's  field  t)attery.  Coiiliiuiin^r  ii 
advance,  this  division  passed  Clnipulteiiec,  attacking  tho  right  of  the  en  . 
niy's  line,  resting  on  that  road,  about  the  niomenl  of  the  general  reiiv.a 
consequent  upon  llni  cai)ture  of  the  formidable  castle  and  its  outworks. 

Arriving  some  minutes  later,  and  nK>unting  to  the  lop  of  the  casllo,  the 
whole  field,  to  the  east,  lay  plainly  under  my  view. 

There  are  two  routes  from  (/hepultepec  to  tho  capital — the  one  on  tlie 
riglit  entering  tho  same  gate,  Helen,  with  the  road  from  ihe  siuitli,  via  I'ic. 
dad  ;  and  the  other  obliquing  to  the  left  to  intersect  the  great  westiTii,  .u 
San  Cosmo  road,  in  a  suburb  outside  of  the  gate  of  San  (^osmo. 

Kach  of  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  pre  Mits  a  double  romlwiy 
on  the  sides  of  an  aqueduct  of  strong  masonry  and  great  heigh,  rcstiii'i 
on  open  arches  and  massive  pillars,  which  together  alVord  fine  [joinis  lioih 
for  attack  and  defence.  The  sideways  of  boih  aqueducts  are.  niorcov. t, 
defended  by  many  strong  breastworks  at  tln^  gates,  and  hefore  reiichiii,; 
them.  As  we  had  e.\pccted,  we  found  the  four  tracks  unusually  dry  iimi 
solid  for  the  season. 

Worth  and  Quitman  were  prompt  in  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy-ilc 
former  by  the  San  Cosmo  aqueduct,  and  the  latter  along  that  of  llil,, 
V'ach  had  now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 

Deeming  it  all  im()orlant  to  profit  by  our  successes,  and  l!i(!  conscqiu iii 
dismay  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gLiier;d,  1  Iium- 
ened  to  despatch  from  Chejudlepec — first  Clark's  brigade,  and  ihrn  Ciid- 
wallader's,  to  the  support  of  Worth,  and  gave  orders  that  the  lucfviirv 
heavy  guns  shotdd  follow.  Pierce's  brigade  was,  at  the  same  liine.M;'. 
to  Quitujan,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  1  caused  some  aililic  ril 
siege  pieces  to  l)e  added  to  his  train.  Then  after  designating  (Ik-  !Vii 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard— Morgan,  the  coioml,  hi 
been  disabled  by  a  wound  at  Churubusco — as  the  garrison  of  Ch('[!ii!tep;c, 
and  giving  directions  for  the  care  of  tho  pri-soners  of  war,  tlie  oiipiuicJ 
ordnance  and  urdir.inee  stores,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  advance  of  \Vi)tili, 
within  thi  jii'iurb,  and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  junction  of  the  aqikiJiici 
with  the  gi(  ii  highway  from  the  west  to  the  gate  of  San  (^isnio. 

Al  this  junction  of  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formid.iblc  sys- 
tems of  city  deft  ncp,  spoken  of  above,  and  it  had  not  a  gun! — a  stroiij 
proof,  1.  That  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fail  in  the  attack  upon  (lie- 
pultepec,  even  if  we  meant  any  thing  more  t!  an  a  feint;  2.  Tliiil, i:i 
either  ca.se,  we  designed,  in  his  belief,  to  return  and  double  our  fiirifs 
against  the  southern  gates — a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  dcnioiisiia- 
tions  of  Twiggs  and  the  forces  posted  on  that  side  ;  and,  3.  That  advanc- 
ing rapidly  from  the  reduction  of  Chepiiltepec,  the  enemy  had  not  iiiiie 
to  shift  guns — our  previous  captures  had  left  him,  comparatively,  but  fev,- 
from  the  souliiern  gates. 

Within  those  disgarnished  works,  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in  a  .'•irfi 
fight  against  the  enemy  posted  in  gardens,  at  windows,  and  o;!  honse-io^! 
— ail  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the  mountain  h()\viiziiT 
of  Cadwallader's  brigade,  preceded  by  skirmishers  and  pioneers,  wiili 
pickaxes  and  crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or  to  burrow  iliioiijfi 
wkIIs.    The  assailants  were  soon  in  an  equality  of  position  fatal  lo  I'n 
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enemy.  By  eight  o'clock  in  Ihc  evening,  Worth  had  carried  two  battorlns 
,11  iiiis  Hiibuib.  Accoidiiig  to  my  instructions,  he  here  posted  guards  and 
fi'iitinels,  and  placed  his  iroops  under  slieller  l"or  th(!  tiiglit.  TJinro  was 
liiit  one  more  obslade — the  San  Cosnio  gale  (cusiom  house),  hotween  him 
9ii(l  llio  gi.>iit  siiuare  in  front  of  iho  calliedral  and  palace,  the  heart  of  the 
ciiy;  and  that  Imrrier,  ii  was  known,  could  not,  hy  daylight,  resist  our 
sieKo  puns  lliiily  nilnules. 

Iliad  gone  back  to  llie  foot  of  Clirpnitep' 
nvi)  iiquediH'.ts  begin  to  diverge,  soup    ''  ' 
tli:ii  new  depot,  and  ni  easy  coinmuni(  n: 
well  as  with  VVorih. 

Kruin  this  point  I  ordered  all  detaehnu 
[  (.(.live  corps,  then  in  advanct^ ;  sent  to  l, 
amimmilion,  inlienciiiiig  tools 
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amimmilion,  inlienciiiiig  tools;  directed  Twiggs'  reniiiininjr  brij^ade  (Ri- 
li y's)  from  Fiidad  to  support  Worth,  and  Captain  Steptoe's  licld  battery, 
iilsd  at  I'iedad,  to  rejoin  (juitman's  division, 

1  luid  been,  from  the  (irst,  well  aware  that  the  western  or  Xan  Cosmo 
'v;is  llie  less  diflicull  route  to  ilio  centre,  and  coiupiest  of  the  capital,  and 
llKftfore  intended  ihat  Quilnum  sliould  only  inaiucuvrc!  and  ihiealen  the 
Ittlei!  itr  soulliwestern  gale,  in  order  to  favour  the  main  attack  by  Worth, 
kiwuiiin:  Ihal  the  sirong  defences  at  the  Helen  wcire  directly  uiidor  the 
CU!(S  i)f  the  much  slrimger  /ortress,  called  Ihe  Citadel,  just  wiilim.  Hoih 
of  iliesc  defences  of  tlio  cii'  ly  were  also  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
!;iiiifi  fnuu  the  San  Angel  (or  Nino  i'ordido)  and  San  Antonio  gal.  h. 
Iliuce  ihe  |,'reat(.r  support,  in  uumbers,  given  to  Worth's  niDvcmeiit  as 
'lie  Miaiii  attack. 

Tli(.se  views  I  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  communicated  to 
Miijiir-geneial  Quilinan;  but  being  in  hot  pursuit— gallant  himself,  and 
alily  sapporied  by  llrigadier-generals  Shields  and  Smith  (Slii(.|(ls  badly 
wiMiii'led  bf.fore  (  hepuliepee,  and  refusing  to  retire),  as  well  as  by  all  the 
iifiiccrs  and  men  of  the  column — Quilm.m  continued  to  press  forward, 
iiailir  (laiii.  ami  dinct  fires,  carried  an  inUTinediarc  battery  of  two  guns, 
;iik1  ih(.|i  the  gale,  before  two  o'cloc^k  in  the  afternoon,  bnl  i;oi  without 
piiiliiiiioiiaie  loss,  increased  by  his  steady  maintenance  of  that  posili 

Urn.,  of  ihc  heavy  b;itlery  (Ith  artillery),  Captain  Drum  and  Lien 
jii!  ik'iijainin  were  mortally  wounded,  and  i.ieuienant  Porter,  its  ttiii 
r;ii;k.  sligliijy.     'I'iie   loss  of  llicse  two  most  distinguished  oiikiers 


iiiiny  will  long  mourn. 
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iiionate  loss,  increased  by  his  steady  maintenance  of  that  position. 
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bird  in 

guishcd  olikiers  ttic 

i  ..111  .....^  ....,,. I.I,  Lieutenants  J.  B.  Morangc  and  VVi!li;un  Canty, 
(if  ilif  South  (Carolina  volunteers,  al:-,o  of  high  merit,  fell  on  Ihc  same  oc- 
w^ioii,  bes.des  many  of  our  bravest  non-commissioned  oflicers  and  men, 
piiiiiciilarly  in  Captain  Drnnrs  veleiaii  company.  I  cannot,  in  this  jdaoc, 
pivc  Miiincs  or  ninnbers  ;  but  full  returns  of  the  killed  and  wouuied,  of  all 
turps,  ill  their  recent  operations,  will  accompany  this  report. 

(jiiitinan  within  the  city — adding  several  new  dtfences  to  tli'.;  position 
lie  had  won,  iind  slulteriiig  liis  corps  as  well  as  practicable — now  asvaited 
ilio  rctm-ii  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable  citadil,  yet  to  W 
snliiliictl. 

Alioiii  four  o'clock  next  morning  (September  N),  a  deputaiion  of  the 

I'jiiiiUimeiilit  (city  council)  wailed  ujion    me   to  report  thai  the  federal 

pnveriiinenl  and  the  army  of  Mexico  had  (led  from  ihe  capital  s^cno  three 

iimirs  before ;   and  to  d'emtind   terms  of  capitulation  in   favour  of  the 

cliiiich,  the  citizons,  and  tlie  municipal  authorities.     1  promptly  replied, 

i!i;it  1  ivoiild  si;,'n  no  capitulation;  that  tlic  city  had  been  virlu;Uly  in  our 

J  possession  froi.i  the  'ime  of  liie  lodgments  effected  by  Worth  and  Quit- 

I  iiMii  ilic  day  beiv>re  ,  tluit  1  regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the  Mexican 

-riiiy;  11,^1  I  should  levy  upon  the  city  a  moderate  contrihuiion,  for  spe- 

cinl  purposes ;  jind  that  the  American  army  should  come  under  no  terms 

I  toi  bc If- imposed,  sucli  only  as  its  own  honour,  the  dignity  of  the  United 
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States,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  de- 
mand and  impose. 

For  the  terms  so  imposed,  I  refer  the  department  to  subsequent  general 
orders,  Nos.  i287  and  289  (paragraphs  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  latter),  copies  of 
which  are  herewith  enclosed. 

At  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  ihe  city  deputation,  I  commu 
nicated,  about  daylight,  orders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance  slowly 
and  cautiously  (to  guard  against  treachery)  towards  tlie  heart  of  the  city 
and  to  occupy  its  stronger  and  more  commanding  points.  Quitman  pro- 
ceeded to  the  great  plaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  and  hoisted  the  co- 
lours of  the  United  States  on  the  national  palace,  containing  the  halls  or 
congress  and  executive  departments  of  federal  Mexico.  In  this  grateful 
service  Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worth,  but  for  my  ex- 
press orders,  halting  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Alameda  (a  green  park), 
within  three  squares  of  the  goal  of  general  ambition.  The  capital,  how- 
ever, was  not  taken  by  any  one  or  two  corps,  but  by  the  talent,  tlie  sci- 
ence, the  gallantry,  the  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the  glorious 
conquest  all  had  contributed,  early  and  powerfully,  the  killed,  the  wound- 
ed, and  the  fit  for  duty,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Anto- 
nia,  Churubusco  (three  battles),  the  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chepultef.ec,  as 
much  as  those  who  fought  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosmo. 

Soon  after  we  had  entered,  and  were  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  city, 
a  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  win- 
dows and  corners  of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  convicts,  liberated 
the  night  before  by  the  flying  government,  joined  by,  perhaps,  as  many 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disbanded  themselves,  and  thrown  off  their 
uniforms.  This  unlawful  war  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  not  put  down 
till  we  had  lost  many  men,  including  several  ofliccrs,  killed  or  wounded, 
and  had  punished  the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were  to  gratify  national 
hatred,  and  in  the  general  alarm  and  confusion  to  plunder  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants, particularly  the  deserted  houses.  But  families  are  now  gene- 
rally returning ;  business  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  the  city  is 
already  tranquil  and  cheerful,  under  the  admirable  conduct  (with  excep- 
tions very  few  and  trifling)  of  our  gallant  troops. 

This  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surprised,  that  by  some  sinister 
process  on  the  part  of  certain  individuuis  at  home,  its  numbers  have  been, 
generally,  almost  trebled  in  our  public  papers,  beginning  at  Washington. 

Leaving,  as  we  all  feared,  inadequate  garrisons  at  Vera  Cruz,  Perote, 
and  Puebla,  with  much  larger  hospitals  ;  and  being  obliged,  most  reluct- 
antly, from  the  same  cause  (general  paucity  of  numbers),  to  abandon 
Jalapa,  we  marched  (August  7-10)  from  Puebla  with  only  10,738  rnnk  and 
file.  This  number  includes  the  garrison  of  Jalapa,  and  the  2429  men 
brought  up  by  Brigadier-general  Pierce,  August  6. 

At  Contreras,  Churubusco,  &c.  (August  20),  we  had  but  8497  men  en- 
gaged— after  deducting  the  garrison  of  San  Augustin  (our  general  depot), 
the  intermediate  sick  and  the  dead ;  at  the  Molino  del  Rey  (September 
8),  but  three  brigades,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery — making  in  ail 
3251  men — were  in  the  battle ;  in  the  two  days — September  12th  and 
13th — our  whole  operating  force,  after  deducting,  agi'n,  the  recent  killed, 
wounded,  and  sick,  together  with  the  garrison  of  Miscoac  (the  then  gene- 
ral depot)  and  that  of  Tacubaya,  was  but  7180  ;  and,  finally,  after  deduct 
ing  the  new  garrison  of  Chepultepec,  with  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
two  days,  we  took  possession  (September  14th)  of  this  great  capital  with 
less  than  6000  men.  And  I  reassert,  upon  accumulated  and  unquestion- 
able evidence,  that,  in  not  one  of  those  conflicts  was  this  army  opposed 
by  fewer  than  three  and  a  half  times  its  numbers— in  several  of  them  by 
a  vet  greater  excess. 
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I  recapitulate  our  losses  since  we  arrived  in  the  basin  of  Mexico : 

AirainT  19,  20.— Killed,  137,  including  14  officers.  Wounded,  877,  in- 
eluding  62  officers.  Missing  (probably  killed),  38  rank  and  file.  Total, 
1052. 

September  8. — Killed,  116,  including  9  officers.    Wounded,  665,  includ 
in^  49  officers.    Missing,  18  rank  and  file.     Total,  789. 

September  12,  13,  14.— Killed,  130,  including  10  officers.  Wounded, 
703,  including  68  officers.     Missing,  29  rank  and  file.    Total,  862. 

Grand  total  of  losses,  2703,  including  383  officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  beaten  on  the  same  occasions  m 
view  of  their  capital,  the  whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the  beginning)  thirty- 
odd  thousand  men — posted,  always,  in  chosen  positions,  behind  intrench- 
ments,  or  more  formidable  defences  of  nature  and  art ;  killed  or  wounded, 
of  that  number,  more  than  7000  officers  and  men ;  taken  3730  prisoners, 
one-seventh  officers,  including  thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  had  been 
presidents  of  this  republic ;  captured  more  than  twenty  colours  and  stand- 
ards, seventy-five  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  fifty-seven  wall  pieces^ 
20,000  small  arms,  an  immense  quantity  of  shot:.,  shells,  powder,  &c.,  &c. 

Of  that  enemy,  once  so  formidable  in  numbers,  appointments,  artillery, 
&c.,  twenty-odd  thousand  have  disbanded  themselves  in  despair,  leaving, 
as  is  known,  not  more  than  three  fragments — the  largest  about  2500 — 
now  wandering  in  different  directions,  without  magazines  or  a  military 
cliest,  and  living  at  free  quarters  upon  their  own  people. 

General  Santa  Anna,  himself  a  fugitive,  is  believed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  resigning  the  chief-magistracy,  and  escaping  to  neutral  Guatemala.  A 
new  president,  no  duubt,  will  soon  be  declared,  and  the  federal  congress  is 
expected  to  re-assemble  at  Queretaro,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  this,  on  the  Zacatecas  road,  some  time  in  October.  I  have  seen 
and  given  safe-conduct  through  this  city  to  several  of  its  members.  The 
government  will  find  itself  without  resources ;  no  army,  no  arsenals,  no 
magazines,  and  but  little  revenue,  internal  or  external.  Still,  such  is  the 
obstinacy,  or  rather  infatuation,  of  this  people,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  new  authorities  will  dare  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  terms  which, 

in  the  recent  negotiations,  were  made  known  by  our  minister. 

•  •••••* 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  enumerate,  once  more,  with  due  commendation 
and  thanks,  the  distinguished  staff  officers,  general  and  personal,  who,  ia 
our  last  operations  in  front  of  the  enemy,  accompanied  me,  and  communi- 
cated orders  to  every  point  and  through  every  danger.  Li"3utenant-colonel 
Hitchcock,  acting  inspector-general ;  Major  TurnbuU  and  Lieutenant  Hard- 
castle,  topographical  engineers;  Major  Kirby,  chief  paymaster;  Captain 
Irwin,  chief  quartermaster ;  Captain  Grayson,  chief  commissary ;  Captain 
H.  L.  Scott,  chief  in  the  adjutant-general's  department ;  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liams, aide-de-camp ;  Lieutenant  Lay,  military  secretary ;  and  Major  J.  P. 
Gaines,  Kentucky  cavalry,  volunteer  aide-de-camp ;  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
80  constantly  distinguished,  also  bore  important  orders  from  me  (Septem- 
ber 13)j  until  he  fainted  from  a  wound  and  the  loss  of  two  nights'  sleep 
at  the  batteries.  Lieutenants  Beauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower,  all 
wounded,  were  employed  with  the  divisions,  and  Lieutenants  G.  W. 
Smith  and  G.  B.  McClellan,  with  the  company  of  sappers  and  miners. 
Those  five  lieutenants  of  engineers,  like  their  captain,  won  the  admiration 
of  all  about  them.  The  ordnance  officers.  Captain  Huger,  Lieutenants 
Hagner,  Stone,  and  Reno,  were  highly  effective,  and  distinguished  at  the 
several  batteries ;  and  I  must  add  that  Captain  McKinstry,  assistant  quar- 
termaster, at  the  close  of  the  operations,  executed  several  important 
commissions  for  me  as  a  special  volunteer. 

Surgeon-general  Lawson,  and  the  medical  staff  generally,  were  skilful 
)uid  untiring,  in  and  out  of  fire,  in  ministering  to  the  numerous  wounded. 
40 
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To  illuRtrate  the  operations  in  this  basin,  I  enclose  two  beautifal  drawinm, 
prepared  under  the  diroctions  of  Major  Turnbull,  mostly  from  actual  survey. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant 

WiNFiELD  Scott. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marct,  Secretary  of  War. 

Thus,  not  to  linger  over  details,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  accumulate,  buj 
is  difficult  to  pass  over,  we  may  bring  our  account  of  the  Mexican  war  to  a  ter 
mination — briefly  stating  that  after  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  during  which 
many  skirmishes  took  place,  and  the  new  seat  of  the  Mexican  government, 
Queretero,  was  captured,  peace  was  established  between  the  two  republics,  on 
the  basis  of  the  well-known  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  and  our  armies  with- 
drawn from  the  country. 

"  While,"  says  Mr.  Lucien  B.  Chase,  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Polk's  biographers  and 
eulogists — "  while  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  eventful  admioistration  of  James  K. 
Polk,  the  Mexican  war  and  its  consequences  arrest  attention.  The  renown  of  the 
American  arms  has  spread  abroad,  until  it  is  heralded  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
and  reechoed  in  each  isle  of  the  ocean.  Buena  Vista  and  Molinodel  Rcy,  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Garitas  of  Mexico,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  civilized  world. 
The  territory  we  obtained  from  Mexico  will  yield  us  illimitable  resourcer. 
The  frowning  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  afford  no  obstacles  to  cur  enter- 
prising people,  who  are  already  crowding  into  the  valleys  of  California.  The 
commerce  of  the  United  States  now  possesses  the  key  which  will  unlock  the 
treasures  of  the  East ;  and  that  which  raised  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  gran- 
deur the  cities  of  ancient  times,  by  the  uncontrollable  law  of  destiny,  is  turned, 
like  a  glittering  and  golden  tide,  into  the  harbors  of  California. 

"  And  where,"  continues  Mr.  Chase,  "  is  that  man  who  contributed  more  than 
all  others  towards  producing  tliese  brilliant  results  ?  His  pulseless  form  is 
mingling  with  the  dust.  The  vast  amount  of  labor  he  performed  while  occu- 
pying the  presidential  chair  was  too  much  for  his  constitution ;  and  be  iiad 
scarcely  reached  his  home  in  Tennessee  when  he  was  attacked  by  disease, 
which  bafilcd  the  eiTorts  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  and  terminated  hi? 
mortal  career  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1849.  Posterity  will  pronounce  hii 
eulogium." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Chase  wrote  his  notice  of  tho  close  of  Mr.  Polk's 
career  without  reference  to  the  most  remarkable  event  which  occurred  during 
his  administration — the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  which  event 
is  fully  treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Whether  Mr.  Chase  would 
attribute  also  the  wonderful  and  almost  miraculous  consequences  of  this  discover' 
to  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Polk  in  setting  on  foot  the  Mexican  war,  we  do  not 
know.  It  would  appear  quite  as  reasonable  as  some  other  portions  of  his 
eulogy.  If  the  "territory  which  we  obtained  from  Mexico,"  togetiier  with  ail 
its  "  illimitable  resources,"  and  its  beneficent  influence  upon  American  com- 
merce, were  a  delibemte  motive  of  action  in  the  mind  of  the  executive  in  gom 
to  war,  then  that  war  was  one  of  false  pretences,  whoso  object  was  national 
plunder.  K  not,  then  certainly  tlie  administration  did  not  deserve  any  particular 
credit  for  the  accidental  consequences  of  a  war  commenced  with  entirely  dif- 
ferent objects.  However,  human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  forget  the  past 
in  its  anxiety  to  aggrandize  itself  from  the  present;  and  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  own  ears  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  took  great  credit  to  himself,  not  only 
for  the  consequences  of  the  Mexican  war  enumerated  by  Mr.  Chase,  but  also 
for  the  riches  of  the  golden  placers  of  California. 

Personally,  Mr.  Polk's  character  was  an  unexceptionable  one.  His  manners 
were  strikingly  plain  and  unsophisticated,  though  somewhat  wanting  in  cor- 
diality. The  disease  by  which  he  was  at  length  carried  off,  made  its  first  attack 
In  March,  1849,  while  Mr.  Polk  was  on  his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Nash- 
ville, up  the  Mississippi.  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  diarrhoea,  which,  however, 
passed  off,  and  left  the  patient  in  apparently  good  health.    Shortly  after  bid 
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arrival  at  Nashville,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  his  new  and  elegant  mansion, 
situated  on  Grundy's  Hill,  in  the  very  heart  of  that  beautiful  citv.  Here  he 
employed  his  time  in  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  his  dwelling  and 
grounds,  frequently  attended  bv  Mrs.  Polk,  upon  whose  exquisite  taste  in  such 
matters  he  greatly  relied.  About  the  first  of  June  he  had  a  slight  attack  of 
fever,  brought  on  by  over  exertion  in  arranging  the  books  in  his  library.  This 
was  soon  attended  by  diarrhcea,  which  had  oeen  with  him  a  chronic  disease  for 
many  years.  For  several  days  his  friends  apprehended  no  danger,  but  at 
length  the  attack  assumed  a  severer  aspect ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and 
vratchful  attendance  of  his  physicians,  on  the  15th  of  June  ended  in  death. 

1848.  This  year  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  American  politics,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinarv  series  of  manoeuvres  among  the  great  politicians  of 
the  country,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  presidency. 
Early  in  the  summer,  when  the  country  was  resounding  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  with  the  military  achievements  of  General  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  a  knot  of  whig  politicians  in  Philadelphia,  sorely  discom- 
fited by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  and  ever  oii  the  alert  to  discover  some 
means  of  luring  victory  to  their  standard,  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  General 
Taylor  as  the  whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1848,  and  running  him  in 
upon  the  eclat  of  his  military  renown.  Measures  were  accordingly  at  once 
taken  to  set  this  scheme  in  motion ;  meetings  wero  held  and  a  public  illumina- 
tion gotten  up,  and  it  was  everywhere  understood,  almost  without  knowing 
whether  he  was  a  whig  or  democrat,  that  old  "  Rough  and  Ready"  was  to  be 
the  whig  candidate  for  president.  New  York  also  was  made  to  appear  to  give 
some  support  to  the  idea,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  things  began  really 
to  shape  themselves  in  the  desired  direction. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  wiser  and  sounder  portion  of  the  whigs — the 
sages  of  the  party — came  forward,  and  declared  that  the  idea  of  making  General 
Taylor  the  whig  candidate  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  that  in  reality  nobody  knew 
whether  he  was  a  whig  or  not ;  that  the  elevation  of  a  military  chieftain  to  civic 
power  was  directly  opposed  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  whig  creed ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  country  being  disgusted  with  the  Mexican  war  and  with  the  party 
that  had  brought  it  about,  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  deprive  Mr.  Clay 
of  the  benefit  of  the  sweeping  reaction  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  whis 
principles.  About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Clay  came  out  with  his  famous  "  Ashland 
Speech"  against  the  war,  and  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  old  friends  and 
admirers  were  turned  towards  him  with  renewed  devotion.  The  originators  of 
the  "  Rough  and  Ready"  movement  were  themselves  the  first  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  Clav  meetings  were  held  in  all  directions,  at  which  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  manifested. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  "  outsiders"  and  "  fence  men,"  who  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  political  strength  of  the  whig 
party  nominal,  had  already  caught  the  watchword,  and  "  Rough  and  Ready 
flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind— being  repeated  by  thousands  of  lips  whose 
owners  neither  knew  nor  cared  what  it  meant,  simply  because  it  was  an  easy 
cry,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  people  with  few  ideas  of  their  own  to  be  fur- 
nishod  with  an  excitement  ready  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  every  engine  and 
instrument  of  popular  opinion  at  the  command  of  the  whig  party  was  brought 
to  bear  to  allay  the  Taylor  hurra,  started  by  itself.  The  neutral  press  through- 
out the  country,  often  more  from  an  inherent  love  of  mischief  than  anything 
else,  took  up  the  cry.  Figments  of  decayed  factions,  odds  and  ends  of  exploded 
parties,  broken-down  demagogues,  reckless  aspirants,  ambitiot's  tyros,  and  acrid 
renegades,  of  every  hue  and  complexion,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
gain  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public,  and  vociferously  insisted  on  "  justice"  to  the 
brave  and  single-minded  old  warrior,  who,  all  unconscious  of  his  new-sprung 

Eatness,  toiled  and  fought  his  way  through  the  enemy's  country,  capturing 
impregnable  fortifications,  and  scattering  her  armies,  numerous  enough  t« 
devour  him  and  his  forces  alive,  as  if  he  were  but  engaged  in  the  every-da^ 
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avocations  and  duties  of  lifo.  When  first  informed  that  his  countrymen  were 
talking  of  running  him  for  president,  he  laughed  incredulously,  and  look  it  as 
a  joke — his  own  excellent  common  sense  instantly  informing  him  of  his  unlit< 
ness  for  the  post.  And  when  at  length  the  matter  became  serious,  and  ho  was 
applied  to  in  earnest,  his  answer  was  firm  and  unwavering :  "  I  am  not  fit  to 
be  president — I  do  not  wish  to  be."  And,  when  further  and  further  pressed,  he 
at  length  was  forced  to  yield,  he  still  maintained  the  same  ground : "  It  is 
against  my  will ;  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  give  you  fair  u  arning  that  I  am  no 
politician,  and  shall  try  to  please  only  myself  in  my  course,  if  elected." 

But  when  was  a  popular  furore  ever  dissipated  by  the  appeals  of  common 
■ense  7  Such  efTorvescings  of  public  sentiment  only  subside  of  themsolves— 
no  power  on  earth  can  arrest  or  control  them  ere  their  natural  period  of  exhaus- 
tion arrives.  Then,  as  in  the  moral  and  sensuous  world,  the  orgasm  passes  ofT, 
and  the  patient  is  dismayed  at  what  has  happened. 

So  it  was  in  the  present  case ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  whigs,  especially 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Kentucky,  made  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  National 
Convention  that  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  entirely 
failed.  On  the  very  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  an  independent 
"  Rough  and  Ready  meeting"  was  called  in  Independence  Square,  and  attended 
by  some  fifteen  thousand  people.  Many  of  the  whig  delegates  from  distant 
states  to  the  National  Convention  had  already  arrved  in  the  citv,  and  of  co'^rse 
attended  the  meeting.  The  enthusiasm — the  speeches — the  acclamations,  which 
made  the  old  trees  that  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, nod  in  approbation  of  the  name  of  Taylor — did  their  work.  The 
convention  met  next  morning,  and  after  a  severe,  bitter,  and  unprecedented 
struggle,  General  Ta)^lor  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Nothing  could 
withstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  military  hero ;  and  although 
serious  efforts  were  made,  even  afler  tne  nomination,  to  lx>lt  the  ticket  and  run 
Mr.  Clay  as  an  independent  whig  candidate,  yet  it  was  soon  perceived  that  ail 
such  ideas  were  futile,  and  that  nolliing  could  stop  the  Taylor  fever.  The  con- 
dition of  the  democratic  party,  too,  seemed  peculiarly  to  favor  tiie  whigs ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  infatuation  or  obstinacy  of  the  opposing  factions  of 
the  democratic  party  made  a  whig  victory  certain  and  easy,  the  great  champion 
of  whigism,  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  his  party,  was  forced  to  retire 
into  obscurity  by  the  clamor  of  the  camp. 

The  election,  however,  was  not  carried  by  the  wliigs  so  easily  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Many  thousands  of  the  stanchest  whigs  in  the  country,  disgusted 
with  what  they  denominated  the  treachery  of  the  National  Convention,  either 
remained  away  from  the  polls  or  relaxed  their  exertions  to  induce  others  to  go; 
so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deadly  split  in  the  democratic  party  of  New  York 
and  the  votes  of  the  Native  Americans  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Taylor  could 
not  have  been  elected. 

The  selection  of  his  cabinet  soon  showed  that,  whatever  might  be  General 
Taylor's  private  views  and  feelings,  he  fully  recognized  his  duty  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  party  by  whicn  he  was  nominated.  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  one  of  tiie  oldest  and  firmest  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  called  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Hon.  William  M.  IJeredith,  a  stanch  Philadelphia 
whig  lawyer,  was  appointed  to  the  Treasury.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
were  all  equally  firm  and  decided  in  their  politics ;  so  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  new  adminisUiition  was  as  entirely  whig  as  if  Mr.  Clay  himself  hud 
occupied  the  presidental  chair. 

Among  the  important  diplomatic  acts  of  General  Taylor's  administration,  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Clayton  with  the  British  minister,  and  duly  ratified 
by  both  governments,  deserves  especial  mention.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
tU8  treaty  are  conceived  in  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  national 
philanthropy,  which  does  the  highest  honor  to  both  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Hen7 
Balwer,  the  British  ambassador  near  our  government.    Securing  the  speedy 
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constrnction  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and 
guaranteeing  its  perpetual  freedom  to  all  nations  upon  just  and  equal  terms,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  march  of  human 
progress  talten  during  the  century.  The  effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  en- 
lightenment and  prosperity  of  the  whole  world,  must  be  almost  incalculably 
beneficent;  and,  coniiidored  in  connection  with  the  miraculous  growth  of 
California,  the  immense  emigration  thitherward,  and  the  new  and  broader  ideaa 
these  events  have  infused  into  trade  and  commerce,  we  may  well  congratulate 
our  country  and  the  age  upon  the  negotiation  of  the  Nicaragua  treaty. 

The  meeting  of  the  first  session  of  congress  under  the  new  administratjon, 
was  an  event  looked  forward  to  with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest ;  and  the 
result  has  proved  that  for  once  the  political  soothsayers  were  not  mistaken. 
The  miraculous  growth  of  California,  its  organization  mto  a  state,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  in  which  slavery  was  utterly  prohibited  throughout  its 
whole  territory,  and  its  application  for  immediate  admission  into  the  Union,  were 
events  well  calculated  toproduce  the  most  intense  excitement  throughout  every 
lection  of  the  Union.    On  one  hand  were  the  abolitionists  and  anti-slavoi^ 
factions  of  the  North,  who  loudly  triumphed  in  the  unexpected  check  their 
Southern  brethren  had  received  in  El  Dorado  of  the  Southwest,  and  boasted  of 
it  as  the  forerunner  of  a  state  of  public  sentiment  which  would  soon  crush  and 
exterminate  slavery  everywhere.    On  the  other,  the  politicians  and  leadine 
planters  of  the  South,  incensed  at  the  prospect  of  being  so  entirely  superseded 
in  California,  and  perhaps  even  fearful  that  so  bold  a  move  on  the  part  of  the 
abolitionists,  if  successful,  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  institution  at  home, 
bonded  together  with  a  determination  to  prevent  the  admission  of  California, 
with  its  present  boundaries  and  constitution,  at  all  hazards.    Another  element 
entering  into  the  controversy  was  a  band  of  interested  speculators,  in  and  out  of 
congress,  who  owned  lands  or  property  in  California,  or  had  received  or  were 
expecting  contracts  from  its  sham  government,  and  upon  some  of  whom  the 
immediate  admission  of  California  would  confer  splendid  fortunes — while  all 
would  be  more  or  less  benefited.    Another  friend  was  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  whose  son-in-law,  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, had  immense  possessions  in  California,  including,  as  was  said,  inexhaus- 
tiblo  mines  of  gold,  the  title  to  which  he  was  naturally  extremely  '"\xiouB  to 
perfect.    Colonel  Fremont  wia  also  elected  a  United  States  Senato;  : ;  ihe  new 
soi-disant  state,  and  was  Ft  Washington,  with  his  colleague,   Ni).  Owinn, 
anxiously  waiting  for  congress  to  open  its  doors  and  bid  them  welcome  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  state  of  California. 
In  this  state  of  things  congress  assembled  ;  and  afler  consuming  an  unusual 
length  of  time  in  fruitless  attempts  to  elect  its  officers,  was  at  length 
1850.    organized,  and  went  fairly  into  existence  with  the  new  year.    Early  in 
the  session  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  with  a  series  of  carefully-digested 
resolutions,  calculated  to  cover  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  North 
and  South,  including  California,  the  Texas  and  New  Mexico  boundary  difficulty, 
and  the  providing  of  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.    These 
resolutions,  intended  as  a  permanent  basis  of  peace  and  good  feeling  between 
the  North  and  South,  were  supported  by  the  venerable  statesman  in  one  of  hit 
ablest  and  most  masterly  speeches — a  speech  that  carried  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  all  unprejudiced  persoi  s,  and  raised  up  immediately  a  powerful  party 
of  compromise  in  congress,  composed  of  whigs  and  democrats,  Northerners  and 
Southerners.    This  movement  resulted  in  the  famous  "  compromise"  or  "  onuii. 
bus"  bill,  embracing  in  its  provisions  the  same  points  included  in  Mr.  Clay'i 
resolutions.    ThisT>ill,  supported  as  it  was  by  such  distinguished  statesmen  as 
Webster,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Foote,  and  many  others,  who  belonged  to  different 
parties  and  opposite  sections  of  country,  was  brought  out  under  the  most  prom- 
ising auspices,  and  for  several  months,  dunnj  whifh  it  was  incessantly  debated 
by  uie  senate  and  the  press,  the  moderate  men  and  friends  of  union  throughoat 
the  country  persuaded  themselves  of  its  succeas. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  lasting  peace  of  the  country,  tho  adminiHtra- 
tipn  had  taken  a  position  at  tho  commoncoment  of  tho  aoaition  which  provontod 
4  cooperation  between  itself  and  its  leading  friondi  in  congrcHti.  General  Tay. 
lor,  in  his  message  on  the  subject  of  California,  had  merely  rocommendod  tiie 
admission  of  Cahfornia — leaving  all  the  other  questions  to  be  settled  as  noccHsity 
and  the  future  might  decide,  and  promising  territorial  governments  to  Now 
Mexico  and  Vu\h,  as  they  miffht  successively  be  in  a  condition  to  demand  tliam. 
This  message  of  mere  and  obvious  expediency,  and  entitled  to  no  comparison 
with  the  profound,  philosophic,  and  momentous  measure  elaborated  by  Mr,  Clay 
and  his  distinguished  compeers,  was  still  insisted  upon  by  some  members  of  tho 
governmont  and  their  especial  friends  in  tho  press,  as  defining  a  distinctive 
"  administration  measure,  and,  owing  to  its  high  authority,  was  suiliciont  to 
defeat  the  compromise  bill.  The  latter  had  from  the  first  been  bitterly,  violently 
yet  adroitly  ana  pertinaciously,  opposed  by  the  ultra  Southern  and  ultra  Nurthern 
members;  yet  it  doubtless  would  at  length  have  prevailed,  had  it  not  been  de- 
stroyed piecemeal  by  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

^fore  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  compromise  bill  in  the  senate  wu 
concluded.  President  Taylor  was  attacked  with  a  violent  cholera  morbus,  in 
consequence  of  some  imprudence  in  diet,  and  in  a  few  days  carried  to  his  grave, 
amid  tho  tears  and  lamentations  of  a  dismayed  and  heart-stricken  peoplo ;  for 
General  Taylor,  by  the  simplicity,  candor  and  manliness  of  his  character,  was 
greatly  endeared  to  tho  nation,  and  since  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Father  of 
Eis  Country,  no  man  has  been  more  sincerely  mourned.  He  was  attacked  oa 
the  6th  of  July,  1850,  and  resigned  his  life  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month, 
Scarcely  had  the  electric  telegraph  spread  the  news  of  his  illness  (which  no  one 
considered  dangerous)  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  the 
same  mysterious  messenger  ^re  on  its  lightning  wings  the  intelligence  that  he 
was  no  more.  One  universal  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  grief  responded 
from  every  heart.  Every  city  claimed  its  separate  funeral  procession  and 
all  the  rites  of  mourning.  For  manv  days  the  whole  country  wore  an 
aspect  of  sorrow,  and  even  the  wheels  of  gay  life  at  the  many  summer 
watering-places  were   for  a  moment  stopped,  and  the  votaries  of  fashion 

Eused  to  give  a  genuine  sigh,  and  perhaps  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the 
loved  hero. 
Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded  General  Taylor  in  the 

S residential  chair,  which  ha  now  fills.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
anuary,  1800,  at  a  place  called  Summer  Hill,  in  Cayuga  county.  New  York. 
His  father,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1771,  but 
in  early  life  emigrated  to  the  western  pert  of  New  York,  then  a  wilderness,  and 
in  1819  purchased  a  farm  in  Erie  county,  which  he  still  cultivates.  Young 
Fillmore  enjoyed  only  the  slender  advantages  of  the  common  schools  in  his 
ivsi^hborhood  until  the  ago  of  tifleen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  wool-carding 
business  in  Livingston  county.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  in  the  mean 
time  devouring  the  contents  of  the  village  library.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Judge  Waterwood,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  Mnevolent  man,  perceiving  the  talents 
of  young  Millard,  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  the  trade  of  wool-carding  and  enter 
oia  the  study  of  law  in  his  office.  The  clothier's  apprentice  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity,  purchased  the  remainder  of  his  time,  ana  commenced  the  studies  of 
hiB  new  profession— -remaining  in  the  office  of  his  benefhctor  until  he  wu 
twenty-one,  partly  supporting  himself  by  teaching  school. 

He  then,  in  1821,  removed  to  Erie  county,  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Buffalo,  where  he  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and  taught  school  for  his  support, 
until  1823,  when  ne  wan  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Ha  next  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Aurora,  Cayuga  countj, 
but  in  1830  returned  to  BufiUo,  where  he  still  resides. 

In  1829  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was  reelected 
the  two  succeeding  years.  It  was  during  his  membership  in  the  state  legisli- 
tore  Uiat  the  laws  for  the  imprisonment  for  debt  were  partially  abolished,  and  it 
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wu  In  a  ffreat  degree  owing  to  the  (ctivity,  eloquence,  and  indefatigable  zeal 
with  which  ho  advocated  tho  measure. 

In  1832  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  to  conaresa  aa  a  njcmbor  of  tho  Hou«o  of 
Representatives,  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  atand  for  his  industry,  hia  elo* 
quence,  and  general  ability.  In  1836  he  waa  rcitlected,  and  on  tliia  occaHion  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  hia  report  on  the  New  Jersey  case.  Mr.  Fill- 
more was  again  reelected  to  tho  next  congress  by  a  greatly  increased  majority, 
ind  waa  maae  chairman  of  the  committee  of  woys  and  means,  in  which  position 
he  added  new  laurela  to  his  reputation. 

At  the  close  of  this  congrosa  he  declined  a  reflection,  and  reaumed  hia  practice 
It  the  bar,  of  which  he  is  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. 

Ho  was  in  1844  a  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the  office  of  governor  of 
this  state,  in  opposition  to  Silas  Wright,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Last  Novem- 
ber he  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  for  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority,  running  generally  ahead  of  his  ticket.  Consequently,  hia 
residence  was  changed  to  Albany,  where  he  is  now  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  eminent  ability. 

His  nomination  to  the  office  of  vice-president  on  tho  ticket  with  General 
Taylor,  in  the  whig  convention  at  Philadelphia,  on  tho  9th  of  June,  was  received 
with  universal  approbation,  not  only  by  hia  own  party,  but  by  all  the  frienda  of 
General  Taylor. 

Another  remarkable  event  by  which  tho  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
and  the  commencement  of  that  of  General  Taylor  were  sadly  signalized,  was 
the  reappearance  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  on  our  continent.  Contrary  to  its 
course  when  it  first  visited  us  in  183d,  it  now  struck  our  shores  at  the  South- 
west, and  for  a  long  timo  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  in  the  interior 
of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  and  along  the  great  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
valleys,  before  appearing  at  tho  North.  Its  malignancy  and  fatality  at  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  the  smaller  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  rivers,  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  epidemics.  Prob- 
ably its  fatality  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inexperience  of  physicians,  the 
panic  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  their  imprudence  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
the  general  and  disgusting  filth  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  ml  our 
cities.  As  it  was,  the  number  of  its  victims  waa  appalling ;  and  so  virulent  and 
protmctod  were  its  visitations,  that  it  served  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  summer 
Dusiness,  and  especially  the  summer  pleasures,  of  the  whole  country.  At 
length,  after  a  season  of  tho  intensest  anxiety  and  suspense — during  which  tho 
most  strenuous  and  thorough  measures  allowed  of  by  the  time,  were  taken  to 
cleanse  the  city — the  dread  t!Co*irge  of  man's  gross  appetites  made  its  appearance 
in  the  metropolis  on  the  Itih  of  May.  As  the  first  and  several  succeeding 
cases  occurred  at  the  "  Five  Points,"  a  locality  preeminent  for  its  filth,  vice,  ana 
destitution,  and  where  appeared  to  exist  every  requisite  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  the  question  at  once  presented  itself.  Where  shall  the  hospital  be 
located  7  Shall  it  be  in  the  city  and  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  cases  are 
at  present  occurring ;  or  shall  it  be  remote  from  the  city,  and  so  far  secluded  as 
to  prevent  any  communication  with  the  neighboring  population  7  As  the 
decision  of  this  question  depended  entirely  upon  that  oT  another  question,  i.  e., 
the  contagious  or  non-contagious  character  of  the  disease,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  committee  of  the  Common  Council,  to  whom  the  subject  had 
been  entrusted,  felt  themselves  not  a  little  embarrassed.  They  found  that 
medical  men  of  the  highest  eminence  differed  on  this  subject,  and  that  not  merely 
theoretical  opinions,  but  facta,  were  arrayed  in  favor  of  the  opposing  doctrines. 
Afler  obtaining  all  the  light  they  possibly  could  fVom  the  testimony  of  medical 
men  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  mature  consideration,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  however  certain  isolated  facts  seemed  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion, yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  disease  did  not  appear  to  be  propagated  in  this 
way ;  that  the  cause  of  it  appeared  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  its  spread 
was  entirely  independent  ot  any  communication  between  the  well  and  the  sick. 
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On  the  31it  of  May,  tho  unatory  committee,  in  company  with  his  hnnor  th« 
mayor  and  tho  modical  council,  mado  a  peraonal  viiill  to  the  "  Fivo  I'uinti" 
witn  the  view  of  MHiHfying  themselveii  mora  completely  in  relBtion  u-,  the  con- 
dition  of  thin  part  of  the  city.  Tho  exhibition  of  human  deifrndiitioit  imd  wrvtch* 
edneM  which  prosonted  itself  was  truly  appalling|.  It  aeemod  iilmoHi  impoiwibie 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  oxmt.  In  addition  to  what  had  bot-n  done  pre- 
viously, renewed  orders  were  now  given,  and  efficient  meuMurui  adopted  to 
cleanse  the  place.  Tho  truth,  however,  cannot  be  concealed — iho  place  itself 
ia  incapable  of  proper  purification,  and  will  continue  to  remain  so  until  it  jr 
razed  to  the  ground,  tilled  up,  and  auitably  rebuilt. 

As  it  now  seemed  evident  that  we  were  about  to  be  viidtod  by  a  sjvere  and 
long-continued  assault  of  the  epidemic,  the  committee  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  at 
once  to  enter  upon  tho  consiidoration  of  those  eeiieral  meuHures  which  mifjht  be 
deemed  necessary  to  meet,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  impending;  danger. 
In  doing  tliis,  they  found  several  important  facts,  which  appeared  to  bo  well 
established,  and  which  might  servo  as  guides  in  their  operations.  Those  tuts 
are  tlio  following : 

1st  That  the  general  cause  of  the  disease  appears  to  exist  in  the  atmoaphere. 

ad.  That  in  attacking  individuals,  the  disease  generally  gives  notice  of  iu 
approach  by  some  preliminary  symptoms. 

3d.  That  these  preliminary  symptoms  ara  usually  under  the  control  of  med- 
icine, and  being  arrested,  tho  further  development  of  the  disease  is  prevented. 

4th.  That  the  agency  of  various  exciting  causes  is  generally  noconsary  to 
develope  the  disease.  Among  these  causes,  the  principal  are  the  existence  of 
filth  and  imperfect  ventilation,  irreguhirities  and  imprudences  in  the  mode  of 
living,  and  mental  disturbance. 

with  these  facts  in  view,  the  duties  of  tho  committee  were  obvlouii,  and  they 
conceived  them  to  be  the  following: 

In  the  first  place,  to  provide  public  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
those  actually  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  who,  from  poverty  or  other  causes, 
mieht  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  attended  to  properly  at  their  own  homes. 

In  the  second  place,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  counteract  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  disease,  by  obviating,  as  far  as  possible,  all  toe 
exciting  causes  of  it,  and  also,  by  prompt  medical  assistance,  arresting  the 
disease  in  its  preliminary  stages. 

With  these  objects  and  purposes  in  view,  the  committee  commenced  and  con- 
tinued their  labors  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  cholera.  They  estab- 
lished hospitals  in  such  succession,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  city,  as  the  spreading 
of  the  disease  required,  until  the  whole  number  amounted  to  five.  They  com- 
menced and  accomplished  a  thorough  purification  of  the  city,  such  a  one  as  the 
city  probably  naver  had  before.  Through  repeated  publications  from  the  medical 
counsel,  they  kept  their  fellow-citizens  constantly  alive  to  the  important  fact  that 
the  progress  of  the  disposo  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  own  discre- 
tion in  their  modes  of  living.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  moral 
courage,  as  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  disease ;  and  finally,  they  sup- 
plied the  city  with  such  an  abundance  of  medical  attendance  as  that  every  per- 
son might  have  the  benefits  of  immediate  advice  and  attention. 

In  the  progress  of  the  cholera,  it  became  manifest  that  the  daily  reports  of 
the  sanatory  committee  and  the  weekly  reports  of  the  city  inspector  did  not  cor- 
respond. The  discrepancy,  indeed,  liecame  so  great  as  to  attract  general  at- 
tention. The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  was  self-evident :  many  physicians  not 
considering  themselves  compeliea  to  report  their  coses,  neglected  to  do  so 
Altogether ;  others  merely  reported  cases,  without  afterwards  feeling  themselves 
obliged  to  report  the  result.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  manifest  that  neither 
cases  nor  deaths,  especially  the  latter,  could  be  reported  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  On  the  other  band,  as  no  person  could  oe  buried  without  its  being 
reported  to  the  city  inspector,  his  list  of  deaths  would  be  much  larger  than  that 
of  tbe  committee. 
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On  the  6lh  of  Soptombor  the  medical  counsel  of  tho  board  of  hcolth  sent  in  a 
report  to  tho  effect  that  tho  choiom,  aH  an  epidemic,  hnd  in  a  great  meaaure 
eeaaed  to  exiat.  There  were  a  number  of  caHea  afterwords,  but  it  became  hourly 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  acoiirgo  hnd  poBHod  over,  and  tlie  moral  and 
physical  aspect  of  the  city  began  perceptibly  to  revive.  Tho  following  official 
comparative  table  of  deathii  from  diseases  of  the  bowels,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  twenty-two  weeks,  from  May  20  to  October  14,  in  the  two  years  of  1848 
ind  1849,  will  give  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  fatality  of  llio 
cholera  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained : 
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By  this  table  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  durinir 
the  season  of  twenty-two  weeks,  was  6017.  The  whole  number  of  cases  r^ 
ported  does  not  exist  in  any  accessible  form.  The  writer,  however,  from  a 
close  and  constant  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  was  from  thirty. 
five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  This  frightful  rate  of 
mortality,  in  the  scier^tific  and  intellectual  capital  of  the  New  World,  tells  bndly 
for  the  state  of  the  medical  art,  and  ought  to  arouse  the  closest  and  most 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  infallibility  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  practice.  It  k  a 
startling  fact,  vouched  by  authentic  and  official  documents,  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  where  medical  aid  was  impos- 
Bible,  was  less  than  in  the  most  enlightened  and  thoroughly-doctored  portions  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  same  documents  prove  that  uniformly  under  the 
hoiP(Bopathic  treatment,  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Germany,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  cases  was  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  under  the  hydropathic 
treatment  (in  the  few  instancos  in  which  records  have  been  publishedf)  quite  as 
favorable.  Repeatedly  reminded  of  these  facts,  and  solicited  by  the  appeals  of 
over  fifty  regular  homoeopathic  physicians,  of  acknowledged  reputation  and  skill 
in  their  treatment  of  disease,  to  establish  a  hospital  whore  patients  who  preferred 
it  could  receive  the  benefit  of  the  homcEopathic  treatment — both  medicol  council 
and  common  council  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  forced  all  to  submit  to  the  same 
experimental  and  random  treatment.  Opium  to  check  the  evacuations— calomel 
to  restore  the  secretions — camphor  and  capsicum  to  stimulate  the  circulation- 
leeching,  bleeding  and  cuppinnr,  to  stop  the  fierce  reactive  fever ;  and  blisters 
and  mustard  baths  as  counter-irritants — with  an  infinity  of  poisonous  drugs  ad- 
ministered in  the  very  helplessness  of  ignorance  and  dismay — such  was  the 
terrible  oracal  to  which  all  who  entered  the  public  hospitals,  whether  old  or 
young,  weak  or  robust,  temperate  or  debauched,  were  compelled  to  submit. 
Add  to  this,  that  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  brandy  was  a  preventive,  hundreds 
literally  drank  themselves  into  the  cholera,  and  that  nearly  every  one  was  con- 
tinually deranging  his  system  and  endangering  his  health  by  swallowing  quack 
nostrums,  medicaments,  and  preventives — and  we  ought  no  longer  to  lie  as- 
tonished at  the  severity  of  the  epidemic. 

Although  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  cities  wore  freed  from  the  cholera  early 
in  the  fall  of  1849,  yet  it  still  lingered  in  the  Southwest,  and  even  as  late  as 
September,  1850,  committed  ravages  more  or  less  severe  in  various  points  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union.  Thus  far  the  fell  scourge  has  not  reappeared  in  the 
Nortn  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  do  so,  at  least  for  the  present 

Among  the  important  events  transpiring  in  this  last  year  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  impartial  historian  has  no  right  to  omit  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Cuba  ajid  the  attack  made  upon  that  island  by  several  hundred 
Americans  under  the  command  of  General  Narcissus  Lopez,  formerly  a  com- 
mander in  one  of  the  South  American  republics,  aided  by  several  American 
citizens  of  more  or  less  distinction. 

Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  Mexican  war  a  restless  spirit  had  been 
manifested  in  the  largo  cities,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  southwest,  on  the 
subject  of  Cuba.  Perhaps  at  first  this  feeling  was  a  mere  vague  longing  for 
territory  and  plunder;  but  it  was  adroitly  taken  advantage  of  and  turned  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  Cuba,  by  the  most  plausible  arguments  and  glowing 
pictures  of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  an  enterprise.  "  Magnificently  en 
dowed  (writes  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  friends  of  Cuban  invasion, 
the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun)  with  all  the  fairest  gifla  of  nsNre;  blessed  with  a 
teeming  soil,  a  genial  sky,  and  presenting  every  variety  ot  scenery,  from  tiie 
majestic  mountain  seven  thousand  feet  in  height  to  the  peaceful  plain  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  sea — the  Queen  of  the  Antilles — the  land  which  first  greeted 
the  eyes  of  the  great  Columbus  after  his  long  and  dreary  voyage  over  the  yet 
untrodden  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  upon  whose  shores  the  first  Christian  rite 
was  perfoiTied  in  the  New  World — Cuba  is  the  one  spot  of  earth  most  deserving 
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jte  attention  of  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  statosman,  and  the  philanthropiat. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  attractions,  and  notwithstanding  her  propinquity  to  our 
continent,  being  but  six  hours  steam  navigation  frcm  the  nearest  of  the  States, 
how  very  little  till  within  a  recent  pericxl  has  ia  reality  been  known  in  this 
country  about  Cuba,  her  history,  her  condition,  her  resources!  Travellers  have 
from  time  to  time  delighted  us  with  glowing  descriptions  of  her  enchanting 
beauties ;  but  the  story  of  her  cruel  wrongs  has  scarcely  yot  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  American  nation,  while  well-informed  persons,  able  editors,  who  set 
up  for  public  instructors,  even  now  disbelieve,  or  affect  to  disbelieve,  the  yearn- 
ings of  her  sons  for  liberty  and  independence.  Cuba,  such  persons  would  have 
us  imagine,  forms  an  exception  amongst  the  enslaved  nations.  Her  children 
can  patiently  submit  to  servitude,  while  in  their  country's  sky,  her  scenery,  and 
her  soil,  they  read  their  title-deeds,  traced  by  the  finger  of  God,  to  independence. 
Lashod,  spurned,  robbed,  and  outraged  by  the  minions  of  a  foreign  despotism, 
the  Cubans,  forsooth,  can  kiss  the  hand  that  "smote  them;  and,  lower  than 
the  woim,  lack  the  spirit  to  turn  upon  the  power  which  tramples  them  in  the 
dust! 

"  With  the  press  subject  to  a  grinding  censorship,  and  the  right  of  public 
meeting  proscribed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  world  ere  this  has  not 
echoed  the  voice  of  Cuban  complaint.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
smart  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  islanders  by  the  Spaniards  has 
not  revealed  iUelf  to  the  world  in  a  sweeping  and  terrible  vengeance,  while  one 
most  odious  system  of  espionage  that  ever  disgraced  any  country  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  frustrating  the  plans  of  her  patriots.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  actuating  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  lives  and  burns, 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  abortive  attempts  of  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  down  to  our  day,  Cuba  has  been  the  theatre.  Cuba, 
contemporaneously,  we  may  say,  with  the  continental  colonies  of  Spain,  entered 
upon  the  career  of  revolution.  If,  less  fortunate  than  they,  her  efforts  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  the  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
vastly  greater  difficulties  which  beset  her  path. 

"  It  shall  not  be  so  always ;  and  not  in  vain  shall  the  people  of  an  American 
island  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  their  free  brothers  of  this  continent,  imploring, 
demanding  of  them,  that  aid  and  cooperation  which  freemen  everywhere  owe  to 
their  oppressed  and  enslaved  brethren. 

"  In  llie  year  1823  a  vast  conspiracy,  embracing  all  portions  of  the  island,  and 
conducted  by  men  the  most  emment  in  all  the  chief  cities  for  their  character, 
their  learniiig,  and  their  position,  promised  the  certain  overthrow  of  Spanish 
dominion.  This  conspiracy  was  called  the  "  Soles  de  Bolivar,"  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  liberator  of  Columbia  had  engaged  to  extend  to  it  the  most 
efficacious  support.  It  failed,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  leaders ;  and 
in  banishment  and  imprisonment  hundreds  of  the  best  men  in  Cuba  expiated  the 
crimes  of  having  loved  their  country  and  conspired  to  set  her  free.  Though 
baffled,  the  spirit  of  Cuban  patriotism  was  not  subdued.  We  shortly  aller  find 
a  project  on  foot  for  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  united  forces  of'^the  repub- 
lics of  Columbia  and  Mexico.  This  project  was  discussed  in  the  congress  of 
Panama,  but  failed  of  being  carried  into  execution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  United  States.  In  1828  another  conspiracy,  no  less  formidable 
m  its  character  than  that  of  1822,  was  formed,  but  again  the  spy  system  nre- 
Tailed  and  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  patriots.  The  years  '34,  '35,  '41, '44, 
and  '48,  were  each  marked  by  distinct  and  organized  conspiracies,  the  failure 
of  which,  by  treachery  and  subornation,  was  followed  of  course  by  new  proscrip- 
tions, new  banishments,  imprisonments,  and  deaths.  Thus  have  we  seen  that 
for  a  period  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  revolution  has  been  actually  the 
normal  condition  of  Cuba.*' 

Incited  by  arguments  like  these,  in  the  month  of  May  last  some  five  or  six 
hundred  men  were  got  together,  and,  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  clandes- 
linely  embarked  for  Cuba  in  two  merchant  vessels,  under  the  conunand  of 
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General  Lopez.  After  a  ereat  deal  of  manceuvering  and  much  delay,  the  expe- 
dition  actually  landed  at  Cardenas,  a  small  town  on  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
island,  one  morning  just  berore  daylight,  and  proceeded  to  attack — the  jail! 
The  alarmed  citizens  fled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  village  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americana.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  A  bodj  of 
Spanish  troops  made  its  appearance  at  daylight,  marching  upon  the  town, 
whereupon  the  invaders  insisted  upon  being  reconducted  to  their  vessels,  in 
which  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  toward  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
reaching  Key  West  just  in  time  to  escape  a  Spanish  war  steamer  which  had 
been  sent  in  chase.  Twi  or  three  of'the  party  who  were  left  behind  were  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  Havana.  The  rest  scattered  themselves  about  Key  West 
and  the  adjacent  country,  and  begged  their  way  home ;  while  General  Lopej 
reached  Savannah  and  New  Orleans  in  safety,  notwithstanding  several  attempts 
to  detain  him  on  a  criminal  charge,  preferred  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  failed  either  forCrant  of  evidence  or  proper  jurisdiction,  or  some 
other  pretext. 

About  the  same  time  two  vessels,  the  Susan  Loud  and  another,  were  cap. 
tured  by  the  Spanish  authorities  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  containing  upward  of  a 
hundred  more  persons  destined  for  the  same  expedition,  but  who  subsequently 
declared  that  they  were  embarked  under  false  pretences,  and  supposed  they  were 
jfoing  to  California.  After  a  great  deal  of  suspense  and  negotiation — in  which 
it  was  shown  conclusively  that  our  government  had  done  every  thing  in  its 
power  to  suppress  the  expedition  the  moment  information  of  it  transpired— the 
prisoners  were  all  released  and  sent  home,  and  a  good  understanding  once  more 
established  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Among  the  eminent  and  distinguished  men  whose  deaths  signalized  the  two 
years  of  1849  and  1850  were  those  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  General  Ed> 
mund  P.  Gaines,  in  our  own  country,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  ex-king  of 
France,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  Europe.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  more  than  this 
brief  chronicle  of  their  names. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  entire  silence  an  event  which  created 
an  intense  excitement  in  the  world  of  art  and  fashion — the  arrival  of  Mile.  Jenny 
Lind  in  the  United  States,  to  perform  at  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  various  large 
cities.  She  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm ;  but,  as  is 
most  generally  the  case,  it  was  found  that  anticipation  had  outrun  reality,  and 
that  Mile.  Lind,  although  possessed  of  certain  remarkable  powers  and  faculties 
of  voice,  was  not  as  an  artist  greater  than  others  who  had  visited  us,  or  who 
were  even  then  in  the  country — among  the  latter  of  whom  Madam  Anna 
Bishop,  the  celebrated  English  vocalist,  was  pronounced  by  many  judges  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  fair  Swede. 

Another  event,  of  the  most  terrible  character,  also  occurred  in  this  year, 
which,  from  the  character  of  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  it,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  it,  enlisted  the  profoundest  attention  of  the  whole 
country,  and  was  commented  on  throughout  the  whole  world.  This  was  the 
murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman,  a  very  wealthy  physician  of  Boston,  by  Dr, 
John  White  Webster,  a  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  For 
some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman  and  tlie  discovery  of  circum. 
stances  which  directed  suspicion  upon  Professor  Webster,  the  public  mind 
refused  to  admit  the  possibility  of  so  horrible  and  cold-blooded  a  deed  being  com- 
mitted by  a  man  in  Professor  Webster's  position,  from  so  sordid  a  motive  aa 
escaping  the  payment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  and  even  after  his  trial  and 
conviction,  public  opinion  was  widely  and  warmly  divided  as  to  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, and  a  discussion  unparalleled  in  character  and  intensity  sprang  up  in 
the  press,  which  was  only  finally  allayed  by  the  confession  of  Professor  Webster, 
made  while  awaiting  his  sentence.  Application  was  made  and  earnestly  pressed 
for  a  commutation  of  his  sentence  *,  but  the  governor  and  council,  after  a  careful 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  case,  dismissed  the  application,  and  the 
trretched  man  was  hung  on  the  30lh  of  August. 
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The  induction  into  officje  of  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  He  took  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  on  the  lOlh  of  July,  1850,  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  His  first  communications  to  that  body  re- 
lated to  the  proper  demonstrations  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
his  distinguished  predecessor  in  office.  General  Zachary  Taylor.  That 
melancholy  duty  performed,  and  the  brave  old  soldier  and  patriot  having 
been  consigned  to  the  tomb  amid  the  manifestations  of  universal  and  un- 
affected grief  on  the  jpart  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  had  so  faithfully 
served,  the  business  of  government  was  again  resumed,  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration fairly  under  way. 

The  new  cabinet  selected  by  President  Fillmore,  consisted  of  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Mass.,  as  Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  Wm.  A.  Graham,  of  N.  C,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  La.,  Secretary  of  War ;  Alexander  H.  H. 
Stewart,  of  Va.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  N.  Y., 
Postmaster-General;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.,  Attorney  General.  A 
Cabinet  comprising,  certainly,  much  ability,  and,  from  the  character  of 
the  eminent  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  alone,  com- 
mending itself  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country  at  large. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  administration,  it  must  be  pronounced, 
in  general  terms,  to  have  been  one  conducted  with  talent  and  success,  and 
productive  of  a  favorable  impression  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  country,  relating  to  the  finances  and  the  tariff, 
there  have  been  no  changes  to  note,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  m- 
troduction,  into  the  latter,  of  the  system  of  home  valuation,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  late  Congress.  The  policy  as  established  under  President 
Folk,  has  continued  unaltered  ;  and  though  the  friends  of  a  high  tariff, 
and  the  opponents  of  a  sub-treasury,  are  far  from  being  extinct,  still  the 
public  mind  see.as  to  have  very  generally  acquiesced  in  the  principles  of 
moderate  duties  and  a  complete  separation  of  the  government  from  the 
banks.  Efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  in  Congress  for  effecting  some- 
thing like  a  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1842 ;  but  at  no  time  has  there  not 
been  a  strong  majority  in  both  Houses  opposed  to  any  radical  alteration, 
much  more  a  repeal,  of  the  measures  which  have  for  several  years  formed 
the  general  policy  of  the  country. 

But  while  the  administration  has  thus  been  evenly  pursuing  the  pa'n 
of  its  predecessors,  in  regard  to  the  topics  named,  other  interests  of^  im- 
portant and  exciting  import  have  been  discussed  and  settled  during  the 
period  of  its  existence.  We  allude  to  the  territorial  questions,  the  pettle- 
ment  of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  admission  of  California  ::3  a  state, 
—in  all  of  which  the  difficult  and  exciting  subject  of  Slavery  was  inti- 
mately and  apparently  inextricably  involved.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions  both  m  and  out  of  Congress,  during  the  past  year,  has  given  rise 
to  scenes  of  discord  and  to  the  utterance  of  sentiments  of  sectional  ani- 
mosity, which  have  never  before  been  witnessed  in  this  country.  Not 
eren  during  the  agitating  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, did  the  public  mind  become  as  inflamed  as  now,  nor  were  the 
forebodings  for  the  safety  of  the  Union  as  general  and  deep-felt  as  those 
which  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  men  during  the  progress  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  nice  and  difficult  questions  alluded  to. 

These  questions,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  yet  under  discussion 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  President  Taylor.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr. 
Clay  had,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  to  whom  the  entire 
!iubject  was  referred,  introduced  his  famous  system  of  Compromise  meas- 
ures, whose  adoption,  it  was  hoped,  would  settle  the  whole  controversy 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Those  measures  were  as  follows  : 
1.  The  admission  of  any  new  state  or  states  formed  out  of  Texas  to  be 
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postponed  until  they  shall  hereafter  present  themselves  to  he  receired  into 
the  Union,  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  to 
execute  the  comi>act  with  Texas  by  admitting  such  new  state  or  statps. 

2.  The  admission  forthwith  of  California  into  the  Union  with  the  boun- 
daries which  she  has  proposed. 

3.  The  establishment  of  territorial  goremments,  without  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the  territory  recently 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  not  contained  in  the  boundaries 
of  California. 

4.  The  combination  of  these  two  last-mentioned  measures  in  the  same 
bill. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  Texas, 
and  the  exclusion  from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico,  with  the  grant 
to  Texas  of  a  pecuniary  equivalent ;  and  the  section  for  that  purpose  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  bill  admitting  California,  and  establishing  territorial 
governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of 
persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  who 
escape  into  another  state. 

7.  Abstaining  from  abolishing  slavery ;  but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  pro- 
hibiting the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  presenting  this  system  of  measures,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
closed  as  follows : 

''  The  Committee  have  endeavored  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  adjustment,  which,  removme  all  causes  of  existing  excite- 
ment  and  agitation,  leaves  none  open  to  divide  the  country  and  disturb  the 
general  harmony.  The  nation  has  been  greatly  convulsed,  not  by  measures 
of  general  policy,  but  by  questions  of  a  sectional  character,  and,  therefore, 
more  dangerous  and  more  to  be  deprecated.  It  wants  repose.  It  lores 
and  cherishes  the  Union.  And  it  is  most  cheering  and  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness the  outbursts  of  deep  and  abiding  attachment  to  it  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  all  parts  of^it,  amidst  all  the  trials  through  which  we  have 
passed  and  are  passing.  A  people  so  patriotic  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  will  rejoice  in  an  accommodation  of  all  troubles  and  difTiculties  by 
which  the  safety  of  that  Union  might  have  been  brought  into  the  least 
danger.  And,  under  the  blessings  of  that  Providence  who,  amidst  ail 
vicissitudes,  has  never  ceased  to  extend  to  them  His  protecting  care,  His 
smiles,  and  His  blessings,  they  will  continue  to  advance  in  population, 
power,  and  prosperity,  and  work  out  triumphantly  the  glorious  problem 
of  man's  capacity  for  self-government." 

These  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Committee  were  destined  to  be  ful- 
filled, but  not  precisely  in  the  manner  expected  by  them,  nor  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  precise  course  laid  down  in  their  programme.  For  three  months 
the  Compromise  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion 
of  nearlv  every  other  topic.  The  whole  country  were  watchinsf  intently 
the  result.  At  length,  on  the  31st.  of  July,  the  question  was  taken  on  its 
passage  ;  and  the  bill  was  lost — nothing  of  it  surviving  but  the  proTisioa 
for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  in  Utah — which  was 
passed  to  a  third  reading,  and  on  the  subsequent  day  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  18. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  prolonged  details  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  these  measures.  They  were  opposed  by  a  variety 
of  interests  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons ;  some  of  the  most  strenuous 
friends  of  the  admission  of  California  opposed  them,  because,  said  ihey, 
California  is  entitled  to  a  free  admission,  independent  of  any  other  interest 
or  contingency ;  the  opponents  of  her  admission  argued  the  informality 
of  the  method  by  which  she  had  erected  herself  into  a  state  ;  the  advo- 
cates of  the  restriction  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  op- 
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posed them,  because  they  provided  also  for  the  passage  of  a  more  striogent 
fugitive  slave  law,  and  did  not  recognise  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  the  terri* 
torial  arrangements  ;  the  Texas  Senators  recorded  their  votes  in  the  nega- 
tive, because  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  boundary  commis* 
sioners  was  excluded  from  the  bill.  In  short,  the  chief  obstacle  seemed 
to  be  that  a  great  variety  of  interests  were  united  together,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  so  reconcile  them  that  a  majority  of  votes  could  be  secured 
in  favor  of  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

But  what  was  thus  defeated  in  gross  was  destined  to  be  adopted  in  de* 
tail,  and  that  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

On  the  23d.  of  August,  the  fugitive  slave  bill  was  in  the  Senate  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  12 ;  and  on  the  26th 
passed  that  body.  It  had  previously  passed  the  House.  This  bill  will  be 
noticed  more  fully  in  another  place. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
providing  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Texan  boundary,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorial  government  over  New  Mexico,  by  a  vote  of  108  to 
98.  These  measures  nad  previously  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  sep- 
arate bills.    The  conjunction  made  by  the  House  was  acceded  to. 

On  the  7th,  in  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  which 
had  already  passed  the  Senate,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  150  to  56.  And 
on  the  same  day,  the  bill  for  the  erection  of  Utah  into  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment, which  had,  as  we  have  noticed,  passed  the  Senate  in  August, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  97  to  85. 

The  intelligence  of  this  action,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  country.  An  oppressive  burden  seemed  to 
have  been  removed  from  the  public  mind.  The  distracting  questions 
which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  nation  for  a  period  of  nine 
months,  threatening  disruption,  if  not  civil  war,  had  at  length  been  peace- 
fully settled.  To  complete  the  matter,  on  the  16th  of  the  month  the  bill 
iaterdicting  the  domestic  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  having 
previously  passed  the  House,  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  33 
to  19. 

The  bills  relating  to  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  will  be  noticec 
more  fully  under  their  appropriate  department.  At  present  we  will  spea'; 
of  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  and  the  questions  out  of  which  it  originated. 

Texas,  it  will  be  recollected,  had,  us  against  Mexico,  laid  claim  to  the 
entire  territory  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  At  the  termination  of 
the  Mexican  war,  New  Mexico  was  ceded  to  this  country,  and  by  the  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  were  guarantied  in  the 
free  and  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Colonel  Monroe  was  appointed  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  Territory,  which  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  with  Mexico,  extended  to  the  country  east  of  the  Del  Noite  or  Rio 
Grande,  embracing  the  counties  of  El  Passo,  Worth,  Presido,  and  Santa 
Fe.  Now,  Texas,  in  February,  1850,  despatched  a  commissioner  with 
power  and  instructions  to  extend  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  rState  over 
the  portions  of  New  Mexico  lyin^  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  this  com- 
missioner was  opposed  in  his  object  by  the  inhabitants  and  authorities 
there,  and  was  laced  by  a  proclamation  from  Col.  Monroe,  issued  on  the 
23d  of  April,  calling  upon  the  people  to  meet  in  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Constitution  and  seeking  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
Hereupon,  Gov.  Bell,  the  Texan  Executive,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  (Gen.  Taylor,)  asking  whether  the  action 
of  Col.  Monroe  was  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  General  Taylor  dying  shortly  after  the  reception  of 
the  letter,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Fiiimore,  his  successor,  who, 
oa  the  6th  of  August,  communicated  to  Congress  a  message,  declaring  that 
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the  threatened  invasion  of  any  portion  of  New  Mexico  by  Texas  would 
necessarily  call  for  the  interference  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  ursine  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  defining  the  Texas  boundary 
and  amicably  arranging  the  question  in  dispute.  A  letter  also  from  Mr. 
Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  addressed  to  Gov.  Bell,  arguing  the 
subject  in  detail,  and  advising  to  moderate  counsels.    The  result  was  the 

ftassage,  after  much  discussion,  of  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  already  re- 
erred  to,  by  which  Texas  agreed,  on  her  part,  that  her  boundaries  should 
be  as  follows :— commencing  on  the  north  at  the  point  at  which  the  meri- 
dian of  100  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
36  degrees  and  31)  minutes  north  latitude  ;  thence  running  due  west  to  the 
meridian  of  103  degrees  west  from  Greenwich  ;  thence  due  south  to  the 
32d  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence,  on  said  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande; 
and  thence  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  the' 
United  States  in  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  her  boundaries,  the  ces- 
sion of  territory  involved,  and  the  relinquishment  of  all  previous  claims, 
agreed  to  pay  to  Texas  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  in  five  percent, 
stock,  redeemable  in  fourteen  years.  Thus  was  this  troublesome  matter 
adjusted. 

Among  other  bills  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  was  one  abolish- 
ing flogging  in  the  Navy — certainly  a  mark  of  the  progressive  humanity 
of  the  age,— and  a  Land  Bounty  Bill,  granting  to  each  person  (or  his 
widow  or  minor  children,)  who  has  served  in  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  Indian  wars  since  1790,  and  to  each  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Mexican  war,  160  acres  of  land  for  nine  months'  service,  80 
acres  for  four  months,  and  for  one  month's  service,  40  acres.  A  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  and  making  a  large  appropriation  for  the 
game,  was  also  passed. 

The  session  of  Congress  was  brought  to  a  close,  late  in  the  season  ;  and 
although  it  had  been  one  of  extraordinary  length,  little  besides  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  questions  herein  before  alluded  to,  was  accomplished ;  and 
the  important  subject  of  cheap  postages,  among  other  measures  of  public 
interest  and  general  utility,  was  suflered  to  pass  without  being  acted  upon. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  whose  passage  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  so  familiar,  that  we 
shall  be  excused  from  entering  into  a  minute  statement  upon  thai  point. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  too,  that  the  law  on  its  passage  created  a  strong 
excitement  at  the  North,  and  was  in  many  quarters,  and  by  persons  of 
eminent  legal  attainments,  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  that, 
among  other  provisions,  it  seemed  to  cut  off  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  deny  to  the  fugitive  anything  like  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  On  the 
first  point,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Crittenden,  was  pub- 
licly given,  that  the  law  did  not  contravene  the  right  of  habeas  corpus; 
and  in  the  cases  which  shortly  occurred,  under  the  operation  of  the  law, 
it  appears  to  have  been  more  liberally  construed  than  its  bare  letter  would 
seem  to  warrant,  and  fugitives  have  at  least  had  the  semblance  of  a  trial, 
though  not  before  a  jury,  and  have  been  permitted  to  introduce  testimony 
on  their  own  behalf. 

Still  the  law  has  met  with  severe  opposition  in  the  Free  States,  and  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it  has  in  some  instances  led  to  scenes  of  popular  tumult 
and  commotion.  The  legislature  of  Vermont,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
even  passed  a  law  in  efi'ect  nullifying  the  act  of  Congress,  by  taking  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  slave  prosecutions  out  of  the  nands  of  the  United 
States  officers,  and  providing  for  trial  by  jury. 

The  first  instance  of  its  application  was  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
named  James  Hamlet,  who  was  arrested  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  and,  after  undergoing  an  examination  before  the  U.S. 
Commissioner,  was  delivered  over  to  his  claimant. 
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The  next  case  of  note,  occurred  in  Detroit,  in  the  early  part  of  the  en- 
puing  month.  The  arrest  of  a  negro,  as  an  alleged  fugitive  slave,  created 
such  an  excitement,  attended  with  threats  of  violent  rescue,  that  the  mili- 
tary were  called  out,  and  with  loaded  arms  escorted  the  fueitive  from  the 
prison  to  the  court-room.  After  a  week's  delay,  to  enable  Both  parties  to 
procure  evidence,  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  the  purchase,  by 
public  subscription,  of  the  slave  from  his  owner,  for  the  sum  of  $500. 

The  famous  case  of  the  Crafts,  in  Boston,  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
the  same  month.  William  and  Ellen  Craft  were  reputed  fugitive  slaves, 
residing  and  doing  business  in  that  city.  Two  mer,  William  H.  Hughes 
aad  John  Knight,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  acting  as  agents  for  the  owner  of  the 
fugitives,  visited  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  them.  After  much 
delay  they  succeeded  in  effecting  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  parlies  ;  but  they  were  themselves  immediately  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  being  kidnappers,  put  under  heavy  bonds,  suncunded  and  hissed  at  by 
the  populace,  again  arrested  on  other  warrants,  for  violations  of  the  law, 
and  finally  compelled  to  leave  without  effecting  the  object  of  their  mission. 
Meantime,  the  fugitives  were  in  concealment,  from  which  they  afterwards 
emerged,  and  left  the  country  for  England. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  a  fugitive  by  the  name  of  Henry  Long,  was 
arrested  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the  property  of  a  Virginian.  As 
usual,  the  event  caused  a  scene  of  exciting  interest,  but  no  attempt  at 
resisting  the  law  was  made.  After  a  patient  investigation.  Judge  Judson, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  delivered  on  the  8th  of  the  ensuing 
month,  an  elaborate  opinion  before  a  densely  crowded  audience,  and  ended 
by  ordering  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  to  his  claimant. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave,  named  Shad- 
racb,  in  Boston,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1851,  attended  by  a  scene  of 
great  popular  tumult  and  the  subsequent  forcible  rescue  of  the  prisoner  by 
the  mob.  The  claimant  in  the  case  was  a  purser  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  a  Mr. 
John  De  Bree,  of  Norfolk.  The  attorney  of  De  Bree.  upon  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  secured  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  fugi- 
tive, and  had  him  brought  up  for  examination.  The  court-room  was  filled 
with  excited  spectators.  A  delay,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  preparation, 
was  asked  for  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  acceded  to  by  tiie  Commis- 
sioner. The  court-room  was  then  partially  deserted,  when  a  band  of  per- 
sons, principally  of  the  colored  population,  rushed  in,  rescued  the  fugitive 
from  the  hands  of  the  Marshal  and  his  assistants,  and  bore  him  away  in 
triumph.  The  scene  was  one  of  an  extraordinary  character,  and  the 
erent  produced  a  powerful  sensation  throughout  the  country,  as  its  details 
were  spread  far  and  near.  The  attention  of  the  government  was  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  the  President  communicated  a  message  to  Congress  in 
relation  to  it.  The  fugitive,  meantime,  effected  his  escape,  but  several 
parties  were  arrested  as  aiders  and  abettors  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  have  since  received  their  trial. 

The  last  case  to  which  we  shall  allude,  was  t'at  of  the  fugitive  Sims, 
arrested  in  the  same  city,  on  the  3d  of  April,  in  this  instance  the  law 
was  successfully  enforced,  and  although  an  effort  was  made  to  take  the 
prisoner  from  the  custody  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  and  bring  him  before  the 
Slate  Court,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  committed  a  local  offence  in  in- 
flicting a  severe  wound,  with  a  Itnife,  upon  the  officer  who  originally 
arrested  him,  it  was  overruled,  and  the  fugitive  after  a  hearing  before  the 
Commissioner,  was  put  on  a  vessel  bound  to  Savannah  and  sent  home  to 
his  master.  The  events  in  the  case  of  the  fugitive  Shadrach  had  led  to 
greater  precaution,  and  a  strong  force  was  held  in  readiness  to  put  down 
all  attempts  at  rescue  ;  but  the  affair  passed  off  with  comparative  quiet- 
ness. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  interesting  cases  in  which 
41 
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the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been  applied.  Touching  the  merits  of  the 
law  itself,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ;  but  our  duty 
88  faithful  chroniclers  has  been  sufHciently  performed  in  a  presentation  of 
the  general  facts  which  have  preceded,  bearmg  upon  the  law  and  its  opera< 
tion. 

On  the  19ih  of  November,  1850,  died  at  his  residence  in  Scott  county 
Kentucky,  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  G5th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  an  actor  in  many 
important  events  connectd  witn  the  history^  of  the  country  ;  and  espe- 
cially  was  he  celebrated  for  the  pan  he  took  in  the  battle  of  the  Thamrs, 
his  gallant  and  successful  achievements  on  which  occasion  have  enrolled 
his  name  among  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  the  land.  The  defeat 
of  Proctor,  the  British  commander,  and  his  swarthy  allies  under  Tecum- 
Beh,  are  familiar  matters  of  history.  Gen.  Harrison,  who  commanded  the 
American  forces  at  this  battle,  found  his  most  efficient  aid  in  the  bruvcry 
and  daring  of  Col.  Johnson,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  datslied 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  throwing  them  into  complete  disorder ;  when, 
an  attack  being  also  made  in  the  rear,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  a  sur- 
render. The  formidable  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  fell  at  the  hands  of  Col. 
Johnson  himself. 

Col.  Johnson,  subsequently,  for  several  years,  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress, 
and  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  by  his  celebrated  Sunday  Mad  Report 
in  opposition  to  the  suspension  of  the  Sunday  Mails.  At  the  Bultiniore 
Convention  in  1835,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  latter  was  elected  by  the  people,  but 
Virginia  withholding  her  vote  from  Col.  Johnson,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  In  1840,  he  again  occupied  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  democratic  ticket ;  but  both 
were  involved  in  a  common  defeat.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  quietude  at  home  ;  a  portion  of  the  time  in  charge  of  an  academy 
for  the  education  of  Choctaw  youths  sustained  by  the  government;  andiri 
the  words  of  another  we  may  say  with  truth  of  the  distinguished  subject 
of  those  remarks :  "  His  career  was  remarkable  ;  his  life  is  a  part  of  our 
country's  history  ;  his  services  were  in  its  behalf,  and  always  devoted  to 
the  Union.  His  death  must  be  lamented  aj  the  death  of  a  patriot,  a 
statesman,  a  friend,  and  a  generous,  and  an  honest  man."  The  people  uf 
many  portions  of  New  England  will  recollect  with  pleasure  the  visit  paid 
them  by  Col.  Johnson,  in  1843. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  and  the  first  annual 
message  from  President  Fillmore  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day.  The  President,  in  expressing  his  views  to  Congress,  took 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  successful  adjustment  of 
sectional  differences,  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  series  of  measures 
which  have  passed  under  review ;  und  in  a  tone  of  goneral  moderation 
submitted  the  usual  variety  of  topics  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  consideration  of  the  legislative  department.  The  message  of 
the  President  pioduced  a  very  creditable  impression  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
appeared  that  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  for  the  year  ending  the  30ih 
of  the  previous  June,  amounted  to  $47,421,748  90  :  and  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  were  $43,002,168  90 ;  with  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  to  the  amount  of  $495,276  79. 

A.  D.  1851. — The  session  of  Congress  was  terminated  by  the  Constitution 
on  the  4th  of  March.  Among  the  most  important  acts  passed  was  the 
Reform  Postage  Bill,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  follow- 
ing. The  subject  of  cheap  postage  had  for  a  long  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and  had  found  many  able  advocates 
The  necessity  of  reducing  the  tax  upon  all  mailable  matter,  and  the  ad 
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vantages  to  be  anticipated  from  an  increase  o(  facilities  for  correspondence 
tmong  the  people,  were  pressed  home,  from  time  to  time ;  while  the 
example  of  Great  Britair.  in  the  establishment  of  her  system  of  penny 
postage  was  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  the  feasibility  and  favorable 
workings  of  cheap  postage.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  Cheap 
Postage  Bill  was  passed,  and  although  the  rates  are  still  higher  than  many 
of  the  friends  of  the  reform  wished  them  to  be,  the  reduction  is  considera- 
ble, as  compared  with  the  old  order  of  things. 

We  annex  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  giving  the  rates  under  the 
new  law. 

In  connection  with  the  Reform  Postage  Bill,  a  new  silver  coin,  of  the 
value  of  three  cents,  was  authorized  to  be  issued  from  the  mint. 

At  this  session  of  Congress,  the  tariff  received  an  amendment  in  the 
passage  of  a  new  appraisement  bill,— providing,  1st.  That  imported  articles 
shall  be  appraised  at  the  market  value,  at  the  period  of  exportation  ;  2d. 
That  to  this  value  shall  be  added  all  costs  and  charges,  except  insurance, 
and  including  the  charge  of  commission ;  and  3d.  That  these  charges 
shall  be  made  as  the  true  value  at  the  port  whore  the  same  shall  be 
entered.  This  establishes  the  principle  of  a  "  home  valuation,"  \ihicb 
the  friends  of  a  high  tariff  have  long  contended  for. 

Allusion  is  made  in  previous  pages  to  the  descent  upon  Cuba,  and 
the  successful  termination  of  that  wild  adventure.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent men  at  the  South,  among  whom  were  Gen.  Quitman,  subsequently 
elected  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Mississipni,  and  Gen.  Henderson,  were 
lubjected  to  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  as  being  se- 
cretly conceruLd  as  abettors  in  the  affair.  The  trials  wjre  not  ended  until 
early  in  the  present  year ;  when,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  of  com- 
plicity, the  parties  were  acquitted.  The  matter  had  scarcely  however 
thus  ended,  before  rumors  of  another  expedition  of  the  same  character 
vere  extensively  prevalent.  Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the 
government  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  scenes  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  plans  of  the  invaders  were  discovered  and  summarily  checked. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  year  worthy  of  especial  notice,  was  the 
carrying  away  of  the  Light-House  on  Minot's  Ledge,  off  Cohassct,  in  a 
terrible  storm  which  occurred  on  the  16ih  of  April.  Two  persons,  em- 
ployed in  the  Light  at  the  time,  were  swept  away  with  it.  The  storm 
swept  over  an  extensive  district  of  country,  with  the  most  destructive 
efTvct.  To  this  may  be  added  the  explosion  and  burning  of  the  steamer 
Oregon,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  iiionth  previous,  by  which  calamity 
some  sixty  passengers  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Early  in  May  was  witnessed  an  event  of  no  ordinary  importance,  namely, 
the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Erie  Rail-road,  extending  from  Pier- 
mont  on  the  Hudson  to  Dunkirk  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of 
460  miles,  (including  the  distance  from  Piermont  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
24  miles,  which  is  performed  by  steamboat  conveyance.)  The  occasion 
was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
several  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Along  the  entire  route  the  popo- 
lation  turned  out  in  masses  to  do  honor  to  their  distinguished  visitors,  and 
to  the  important  event  which  had  called  them  thither;  and  speeches  and 
celebrations  were  the  order  of  the  day  everywhere. 

The  Erie  Rail-road  has  been  truly^  said  to  be  the  greatest  work  ever  un- 
dertaken by  private  enterprise.  In  its  bearing  upon  the  public  convenience 
and  welfare,  its  utilitjr  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  has  connected 
in  reality  the  ocean  with  the  Far  West,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  state  of  the  Confederacy,  margined  by  num- 
berless cities,  towns,  and  villages,  noted  for  their  enterprise  and  productive 
industry ;  and  along  this  immense  thoroughfare,  like  some  mighty  artery 
Tor  the  circulation  of  the  life-blood,  will  flow  untold  wealth,  in  the  shape 
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of  the  product!  of  the  West  and  the  manufactures  and  importations  of 
the  East,  while  countleus  thousands  will  avail  themselves  of  this  easy  and 
expeditious  avenue  of  travel,  through  one  of  the  most  iateresting  and 
business  portions  of  the  country. 

A  few  facts  in  relation  to  this  road  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road  Company  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  on  the  24ih  of  April,  1832.  The 
object  of  the  Company,  at  the  outset,  was  the  connection  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  by  a  continuous  line  of  rail-road,  with  Lake  Erie:  this  final 
result  has  just  been  attained.  In  1833,  one  million  dollars  was  subscribed 
to  the  capital  stock,  but  it  was  not  until  1830  that  the  route  was  surveyed. 
The  capital  stock  was  at  the  same  time  increased  by  subscription  tu  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  dollars.  In  consequence  of  the  commercial  rcvul- 
nons,  which  occurred  about  that  time,  the  work  was  suspended  until 
1838,  when  the  Company  obtained  a  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  state  for 
$3,000,000,  which  was  increased  by  the  Legislature  of  1840.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  on  the  23d.  of  September,  the  first  section  of  the  road,  a  dis. 
tance  of  46  miles,  from  Piermont  to  Goshen,  was  put  in  operation.  It  is 
now  a)mpleted. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  road  was  about  twenty-four  million  dollars,  lis 
track  is  six  feet  wide,  affording  it  a  great  advantage  over  ordinary  roads, 
especially  for  heavy  freight.  It  employs  over  100  engines,  and  nearly  400 
men.  The  T  rail  is  used  its  entire  length,  in  weight  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  the  yard. 

Late  in  the  month  of  July  the  news  arrived  of  an  armed  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
Spanish  rulers,  and  establish  the  political  independence  of  the  island.  On 
the  2d  of  the  month,  a  pronunciamento  was  issued  by  the  revolutionists, 
whose  head-quarters  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Principe ;  and 
this,  together  with  a  number  of  other  smaller  towns,  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  island,  was  said  to  have  declared  for  freedom.  Armed  bands,  headed 
by  their  respective  chiefs,  were  collected,  and  several  skirmishes  ensued 
with  the  troops,  despatched  by  the  authorities  for  their  suppression,  in 
which  the  revolutionists  appear  to  liave  been  generally  victorious.  Menn- 
while  an  expedition,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Narciso  Lopez,  an 
exiled  Cuban  of  note  and  considerable  military  experience,  was  fitted  out 
from  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  revolutionary  party.  On 
the  night  of  the  11th  of  Aug^ust,  the  expedition,  numbering  some  four  or 
five  hundred  men,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  at  Playtas,  within  about 
twenty  leagues  of  Havana.  A  small  detachment  being  left  in  charge  o( 
the  baggage  and  ammunition,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  under 
Lopez,  to  meet  the  enemy  at  an  advanced  post,  they  were  attacked  and 
compelled  by  superior  force  to  retreat,  and  take  to  their  boats.  In  this 
exposed  condition,  about  fifty  of  them  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Spanish 
war  steamer  Habanero,  and  carried  into  Havana  on  the  loth,  where  thejr 
were  immediately  shot  by  order  of  the  government.  Among  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  were  several  Americans  of  distinction.  The  reception  of  the 
news  created  a  deep  sensation  in  this  country.  Large  and  excited  public 
meetings  were  held  in  various  cities,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  this  brutal  transaction,  condemned  beyond  measure.  In  New 
Orleans,  such  was  the  feeling  of  public  indignation,  that  the  residence  of 
the  Spanish  Consul,  and  the  shops  of  the  Spanish  residents  were  attacked 
by  the  populace,  and  property  to  a  large  amount  destroyed. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  expedition  under  Lopez,  was  destined  to 
share  a  similar  defeat.  Though  successful  in  a  few  of  the  first  engage 
ments  with  the  enemy,  yet,  (contrary  to  their  expectations,  and  to  the  re- 

firesentations  that  had  been  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  revolutionary 
eeling  in  the  island,)  receiving  no  essential  reinforcements  from  the  CuuaQ 
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population,  and  being  gradually  reduced  by  casually  and  exposure,  they 
were  eventually  dispersed  or  taken  prisoners.  Lopez,  himselr,  after  being 
deserted  by  his  followers,  was  taken  captive  on  the  S9th,  and  on  the 
lit  of  September  was  publicly  garoted  in  the  city  of  Havana.  Of  the  pri- 
soners taKen  in  this  ill-starred  expedition,  about  200  were  sent  to  Spain  to 
be  incarcerated.  By  the  interposition  of  the  government,  they  were  how- 
ever in  the  course  of  a  few  months  releaseJ,  and  perfect  harmony  once 
more  restored  with  Spain. 

Nearly  coincident  with  the  attempted  revolution  in  Cuba,  was  a  move- 
ment of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico. 
The  precise  origin  of  the  affair  seems  to  be  involved  in  doubt.  For  months 
previous  to  the  first  outbreak,  there  had  been  floating  intimations  ofa  con- 
templated effort  to  induce  a  rising  in  the  northern  or  frontier  States  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  their  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  after  the  manner  of  Texas.  Such  an  intention  has,  how- 
ever, been  since  explicitly  denied  by  the  leaders  in  the  movement. 
Their  professed  object  was  not  even  a  severance  from  the  central  gcvern- 
ment,  provided  that  certain  demands  made  by  them  were  acceded  to. 
Among  these  demands,  as  officially  promulgated,  were,  first,  that  the  per- 
manent troops  of  the  government  stationed  in  the  States,  respectively, 
should  be  removed,  "as  being  pernicious,  oppressive  and  useless;"  second, 
a  reformation  of  the  federal  constitution,  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  the  national  representation,  at  least  in  the  Senate,  should  be  equal, 
elected  popularly,  and  not  as  heretofore  by  the  Executive  ;  and  third,  the 
abolishment  of  prohibitions,  and  an  essential  reduction  in  the  import  duties 
on  foreign  merchandize.  The  last  point  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the 
immediate  and  especial  ground  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionists. 
They  complained  of  the  oppressive  custom  house  duties  levied  at  the  ports 
of  entry  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  for  this  and  other  enumerated  causes, 
they  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  insurgent  party,  acting  under 
Colonel  Caravajal,  os  chief,  and  swelled  by  volunteers  from  Texas,  under 
General  Canales,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  made  a  successful  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Camargo,  out  were  subsequently  repulsed  at  Metamoras, 
and  compelled  for  a  time  to  suspend  their  hostile  operations.  In  the  mean- 
time the  attention  of  the  federal  government  was  directed  to  the  threaten- 
ing state  of  affairs  at  the  north,  and  troops  were  forwarded  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  revolution  seems  to  have  made  no  essential  progress  as  yet, 
though  more  recent  intelligence  from  that  quarter  would  indicate  that  Ca- 
lavajal  and  his  men  are  determined  to  prosecute  the  contest,  but  with 
what  success  seems  at  present  uncertain. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  the  public  interest  was  stirred  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  safe  return  of  the  Advance  and  Rescue,  vessels  compos- 
ing the  late  Arctic  expedition,  sent  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  crews.  The  efforts  of  the  expedition,  though  unsuccess- 
ful as  regards  the  chief  object  had  in  view,  were  not  entirely  fruitless ;  on 
the  contrary,  discoveries  of  a  most  interesting  character  were  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  missing  adventurers,  inspiring  with  renewed  hope  the  hearts 
of  many,  in  regard  to  their  present  safety  and  ultimate  recovery.  Acting 
in  union  with  the  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  expe- 
dition on  the  26lh  of  August,  1860,  discovered  to  the  northward  of  Port 
Innis,  in  Wellington  Channel,  traces  of  the  lost  parly  under  Sir  John. 
These  consisted  of  fragments  of  clothing,  preserved  meat  tins,  cordage,  and 
scraps  of  sails,  belonging  to  the  missing  vessels  ;  and  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  three  graves  were  found,  with  head-boards,  bearing  the 
names  of  deceased  seamen  connected  with  the  expedition.  The  searching 
vessels  after  escaping  perils  of  a  complicated  and  terrific  nature,  and  attain- 
ing to  a  higher  latitude  than  was  ever  effected  by  any  preceding  expedition, 
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were  compelled  to  forego  further  lOBrcb,  and  returno.1  home,  without  the 
loM  of  a  man  during  their  protracted  and  ha/ardouK  vuyage 

Congress  assembled  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  December,  and  on  the  sue- 
eeeding  day  the  annual  message  of  the  President  was  communicated  to 
both  Houses.  The  view  presented  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
country,  in  this  document,  was  of  a  generally  satisfactory  cliara::tcr, 

Among  other  subiects  alluded  to  by  the  President,  in  his  message,  was 
the  expected  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  Hungarian  i-x-governor,  Louis 
Kossuth,  for  whose  conveyance  from  Turkey  the  U.  S.  steam-frigate  Mig. 
•issippi  had  been  commissioned  by  a  vote  of  Congress.  The  Pre8i(l<"u 
recommended  to  Congress  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  It. 
tinguished  exile  and  his  companions,  "  brought  hither  by  its  autliuniv." 
■buuld  be  received  and  treated. 

In  conseauence  of  a  change  of  arrangements,  Gov.  Kr)ssui,i  n  icceded 
from  Gibraltar  to  England  by  other  conveyance  than  the  aippj; 

where,  having  passed  a  month,  amidst  the  hospitable  creeUhK  i4  uie  Eng- 
lish people,  he  re-embarked,  and  arrived  per  Btcatn-Aliip  at  Ncw-Yurk,n, 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December. 

The  anticipations  of  the  American  people,  in  V'.w  of  this  visit,  had  been 
highly  raised.  The  reputation  of  the  famous  Hu  i^arian,  and  the  history 
of  his  noble  and  self-sacrificing  endeavors  in  behalf  of  his  country's  free- 
dom, together  with  the  story  of  his  sufferings  while  an  exile  and  prisoner 
in  a  strange  land,  had  long  been  familiar  in  this  country  ;  and  the  freemen 
of  America,  in  the  exercise  of  a  generous  and  characteristic  byinpatiiy  for 
the  oppressed,  and  entertaining  an  especial  regard  for  one  who  had  so  no- 
bly vindicated  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  eager  for  the  opportunity  of^sieing 
and  hearing  the  man,  and  of  attesting  their  admiration  of  his  course,  in  a 
cordial  we'cnnv  lo  the  shores  of  the  republic.  His  reception  in  the  metro- 
polis was  nni'  of  the  most  impressive  spectacles  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  Tite  whole  population  seemed  carried  away  with  enthusiasm 
and  excitement.  The  roar  of  cannon  and  the  huzzas  of  immense  multi- 
tudes honored  his  disembarkation  at  Castle-Garden,  and  the  subsequent 
military  and  civic  parade  through  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  city.wliicli 
had  been  decorated  with  surpassing  magnificence,  exceeded  any  demonstra- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  in  honor  oi  heroic  virtues  or  public  worth. 

The  attentions  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  subsequently  dis- 
played in  numerous  banquets  in  honor  of  the  city's  distinguished  guest,  and 
on  each  occasion  were  heard  from  the  Great  Hungarian  those  powerful  and 
impassioned  strains  of  eloquence  which  caused  the  tyrant  of  Austria  to 
tremble  on  his  throne,  and  inspired  his  devoted  countrymen  to  battle  fur 
their  national  righ's,  until  crushed  in  the  vastly  unequal  contest  they  were 
compelled  to  wage,  with  treachery  in  their  own  camp  and  the  force  of  com- 
bined despots  arrayed  against  them. 

Governor  ''.i  ssuth,  after  a  brief  tarrv  i\\  I'ew-YoTk,  repaired  to  the  sei 
of  the  federal  government,  where  '     w.it  •     .^.  y  introU  -     .0  Congress 
and  the  President ;  and  thence  th  <>ii    ^n^g,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 

and  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Webt,  receiving  at  every  point  on  tiis 
journey  testimonials  of  the  warmest  sympathy  and  respect  from  the  people. 

Since  his  arrival,  and  the  enunciation  of  his  stirring  appeals  in  behalf  of 
his  country's  wronpfs,  the  public  mind  in  this  country  has  been  deeply  agi- 
tated by  the  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  American  government,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  interference  of  despotic  powers  in  suppressing  attempts  like  that 
irade  in  Hungary,  for  the  attainment  of  liberty.  The  subject  nas  been  in- 
t; educed  even  in  Conj^ress,  and  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  create  wide- 
f  7iead  and  earnest  discussion,  and  perhaps  to  lead  to  events  of  a  most 
i,'3portant  character. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Or  the  original  thirteen  colonics,  this  was  the  largest  and  -irobably 
the  flrst  settled.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Klizalnu  i,  thti  "  virgin 
queen"  of  Kngland.  We  are  told  that  the  London  company,  soon  aftef 
its  incorporation  in  1606,  despatched  to  America  three  ships,  laving  on 
board  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  destined  to  begin  a  settltn  ut  in  the 
loutheni  part  of  this  rich  and  beautiful  country.  The  sijui  ron  was 
commanded  by  Christopher  Newport,  and  in  company  with  lim  was 
Capt.  Gosnold,  and  the  celebrated  John  Smith.  Instead  of  baiug  warned 
by  the  failure  of  Sir  Waiter  Ualeigh's  attempt  formerly  to  colon  ^e  Vir> 
ginia,  and  preserving  among  themselves  a  unanimity  of  k<  ling  .  nd  ac* 
tion,  these  adventurers  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other  concernin,  their 
eventual  precedency  long  before  they  reached  the  land. 

It  seems,  a  sealed  box  had  been  delivered  to  the  commander,  wii  or- 
ders that  it  should  not  bo  opened  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  mi- 
grants had  landed  in  America.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  aid 
box  contained  instructions  tc'  their  guidance  in  establishing  themse  -es 
colonially  after  landing.  Smith,  from  a  certain  bold  and  perhaps  ovr- 
bearing  demeanor,  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  companions,  and  was  m  >8l 
absurdly  accused  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  colonial  council,  usi  rp 
the  government,  and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia.  Upon  this  i.  i- 
founded  accusation  he  was  put  in  close  confinement,  and  held  until  the 
arrival  and  debarkation  of  the  colonists.  They  were  fortuitously  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  farther  northward  than  their  contemplated  place  or 
landing,  which  was  the  disastrous  Roanoke  island,  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  26th  of  April,  1607.  Here  they  discovered  a 
large  and  beautiful  river,  which  they  named  James  river,  and  chose  as  a 
proper  spot  for  commencing  a  permanent  settlement,  the  present  position 
of  Jamestown. 

On  the  13th  of  May  they  debarked,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organise 
their  government.  The  mysterious  box,  ns  they  had  surmised,  was  found 
to  cont»<n  the  names  of  the  council,  and  instructions  for  their  guidance. 
In  the  list  were  the  names  of  Gosnold,  Smith,  Wingfield,  and  Newport. 
Wingficid  was  elected  President,  but  a  vote  Mtas  passed  excluding  Smith 
from  his  seat  at  the  board.  They  had,  however,  the  magnanimity  to  re- 
lease  him  from  confinement ;  Hiid  his  subsequent  services  to  the  colony 
werp  of  great  moment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dilatory  spirit 
n^  <'>i(it«  adventurers,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  they  had 
no  >i«ib)r  means  of  support  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  neglected  to 
put  in  any  crops  during  the  first  year  of  their  settlement.  Barter  and 
negiitiation  wtth  the  Indians  for  a  time  sufficed  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  this  was  a  very  uncertain  and  precarious  mode 
of  vubststcnce.  as  thapy  presently  found.  The  aborigines  became  aware 
of  iht  compari\five  (ttpendent'u  of  the  new  comers  upon  them,  and  lost, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  reverential  awe  with  which  they  had  at  first  wel- 
comed them. 

In  four  months  from  iho  time  of  their  landing,  fifty  of  their  numbe» 
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had  perished,  and  the  remainder  were  so  disheartened  that  they  deter- 
mined upon  returning  to  England.  In  this  emergency  the  great  abilities 
of  Smith  were  made  manirest;  he  undertooic  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  and  was  certainly  very  successful  in  so  doing.  In  1R08, 
Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  new  settlers,  and  a' 
supply  of  provisions.  This  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  colony ;  but 
their  prospects  were  soon  overcast ;  for  about  this  time  they  discovered 
in  the  bed  of  a  small  river  near  Jamestown,  a  shining  substance  which 
they  supposed  to  be  gold-'dust.  A  sort  of  universal  phrensy  was  excited 
by  this  discovery.  "  Immediately,"  says  Smith,  "  there  was  no  tliought. 
no  discourse,  no  hope,  and  no  work,  but  to  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine 
gold,  and  load  gold."  Smith  used  all  his  influence  to  convince  them  of 
their  folly,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  vessel  was  loaded  with  the  uselesj 
commodity,  and  sent  to  England.  On  its  arrival  there,  the  cargo  was 
examined,  and  found  to  be  nothing  but  earth,  filled  with  small  pieces  of 
shining  stone. 

In  one  of  Smith's  excursions  into  the  interior,  attended  only  by  an 
Tndian  guide,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  savages  and  taken  pris- 
oner. His  exulting  captors  conducted  him  to  Powhatan,  the  principal 
chieftain  of  Virginia.  After  many  ceremonies  and  consultations  they 
decided  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was  accordingly  led  forth  to  execution. 
His  head  was  placed  upon  a  stone,  and  a  war-club  presented  to  Pow- 
hatan, who  claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  executioner.  As  the  chief 
raised  the  club  to  give  the  fatal  blow,  Pocahontas,  his  favourite  daughter, 
rushed  through  the  crowd  and  clasped  the  head  of  Smith  in  her  arms, 
laid  her  own  upon  it,  and  entreated  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  Pow- 
hatan was  amazed.  He  let  fall  the  club  and  set  Smith  at  liberty,  and 
Boon  after  had  him  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown.  In  1612,  Poca- 
hontas incurred  the  resentment  of  her  father — probably  on  account  oi  her 
attachment  to  the  whites — when  she  left  her  home  and  visited  the  terri- 
tories of  Jopazows,  chief  of  the  Potomacs.  Capt.  ArgoU,  having  sailed 
up  the  Potomac  river,  on  a  trading  voyage,  prevailed  on  Jopazows,  by 
thj  tempting  offer  of  a  copper  kettle,  to  surrender  her  to  him.  He  de- 
tained and  carried  her  to  Jamestown,  presuming  that  Powhatan  would 
do  no  hurt  to  the  English  while  they  retained  possession  of  his  daughter. 

But  the  noble-hearted  chief  felt  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the 
whites,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  till  Pocahontas  was 
restored.  During  her  detention  at  Jamestown,  Mr.  Thomas  Holfe,  an 
Englishman  of  respectable  character,  became  attached  to  her  and  offered 
her  his  hand.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  consent  of  Powhatan  being  ob- 
tained, the  marriage  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  the 
uncle  of  Pocahontas  and  her  two  brothers.  This  event  relieved  the  col- 
ony from  the  enmity  of  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  between  them 
for  many  years.  In  1616  she  embarked  with  her  husband  for  England, 
and  was  received  by  the  king  and  queen  with  the  attention  due  to  her 
rank.  While  in  London  she  received  a  visit  from  her  former  friend, 
Capt.  Smith.  Her  residence  among  civilized  men  was  destined,  how 
ever,  to  be  short.  While  about  to  embark  from  Gravesend,  with  her  hus- 
band and  an  infant  son,  to  return  to  Virginia,  she  died,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  Her  son  was  educated  in  London,  and  from  him  are  de- 
bcended  some  of  the  mos^  respectable  families  in  Virginia. 

In  1609  the  London  Company  obtained  a  new  charter,  granting  greater 
power  and  privileges  than  the  former.  They  soon  after  sent  out  nine 
ships,  with  nine  hundred  emigrants,  to  Virginia.  The  vessel  on  board 
of  which  were  ihe  officers  appointed  to  govern  the  colony,  was  unfor- 
tunately driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  Bermuda  islands ;  the  others  ar- 
rived safely.  Most  of  the  persons  who  came  in  these  were  of  a  vicinus 
■haracter.    They  at  first  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Smitii. 
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and  by  this  meatts  threw  the  colony  into  great  confusion.  Smith  deter- 
mined, however,  that  he  would  be  obeyed  until  tiie  arrival  of  the  officers 
that  were  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  accordingly  .seized  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  sedition,  and  put  them  in  prison,  and  by  this  means  order 
was  again  restored. 

About  this  time,  the  Indians,  fearing  that  the  white  people  would  be- 
come too  powerful,  concerted  a  plot  to  destroy  them  all.  Pocahontas 
heard  of  it,  and  resolved  to  save  them.  Accordingly,  (me  dark  and 
stormy  night,  she  hastened  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  iiis 
danger.  He  immediately  took  measures  to  put  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  the  Indians,  perceiving  that  their  design  was  discovered,  gavu 
up  the  project.  Soon  after,  Smith  received  a  severe  wound,  and  returned 
to  England  to  procure  the  aid  of  a  surgeon.    The  most  unhappy  consc- 

S[uences  followed.  The  Indians,  perceiving  the  absence  of  the  man  they 
eared,  attacked  the  colony  with  united  forces.  They  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies, and  thus  reduced  the  settlers  to  the  greatest  extremity.  Such  was 
their  wretched  condition,  that  they  devoured  the  skins  of  their  horses, 
the  bodies  of  the  Indians  they  had  killed,  and  at  last  the  flesh  of  thuir 
dead  companions.  This  period  was  remembered  by  the  name  of  •'  the 
starving  time."  In  six  months  their  number  was  reduced  from  more 
than  five  hundred  to  sixty,  and  these  feeble  and  dejected.  While  the 
colonists  were  in  this  situation,  the  persons  who  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  Bermudas  arrived.  The  colonists  again  determined  to  return  to 
England,  and  for  this  purpose  they  embarked  and  sailed  down  the  river. 
Foitunately,  however,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  with  supplies  of  men  and  provisions. 
He  persuaded  them  to  return  to  Jamestown,  and  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  authority  he  restored  order  and  contentment,  and  for  several  years 
iho  affairs  of  the  colony  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

In  1611,  Lord  Delaware,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Public  authority  was 
now  rigidly  enforced.  Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had 
been  established.  The  fields  that  had  been  cleared  were  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  whole,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  public 
stores,  and  shared  in  common.  This  plan  of  proceeding  presented  but 
few  inducements  to  industry,  and  the  idle  and  improvident  trusted  en- 
tirely to  what  was  distributed  from  the  common  stores.  To  remedy 
these  evils.  Sir  Thomas  divided  a  considerable  portion  of  land  into  lots 
of  three  acres  each,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  to  be 
his  own  property.  The  happy  effects  of  this  measure  were  soon  so 
manifest,  that  another  assignment  of  fifty  acres  to  each  one  was  made, 
and  the  plan  of  working  m  a  common  field  was  entirely  abandoned. 
From  this  time  the  colony  rapidly  increased  and  improved.  In  1616 
they  begran  to  cultivate  tobacco,  a  plant  which  was  first  found  in  that 
soil,  and  became  the  great  staple  of  Virginia. 

Thus  far  the  aflfairs  of  the  colony  had  been  managed  by  a  governoi 
and  council,  appointed  by  the  London  company,  and  from  1611  they  had 
been  under  martial  law,  like  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  but  the  people  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  They  longed  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
native  country.  To  gratify  this  noble  desire  of  the  colonists.  Governor 
Yeardly,  in  1619,  called  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  plantations  or  boroughs.  It  met  at  Jamestown  on 
the  19lh  of  June,  and  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  ever  held  in 
America.  I'he  colony  hitherto  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  who 
came  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  who  intended  again  to 
return  to  England.  But  in  order  to  attach  them  more  to  the  soil,  and 
to  induce  them  to  regard  this  as?  their  home,  in  1G'20,  the  company  sent 
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over  ninety  girls,  to  be  disposed  of  among  the  young  planters  for  wires 
At  first  the  price  of  a  wife  was  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  the 
demand  for  them  increased  so  much  that  it  soon  rose  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds.  The  same  year  a  Dutch  vessel  arrived  at  Jamestown 
with  twenty  A  fricans,  and  offered  them  for  sale  as  slaves.  They  were 
purchased  by  the  people.  These  were  the  first  slaves  brought  into  t!ie 
country,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  that  system  of  slavery 
which  now  exists  in  the  United  States.  Emigrants  continued  to  arrive 
from  England,  and  the  settlements  were  widely  extended.  The  colony 
was  now  advancing  on  the  full  tide  of  prosperity ;  but  it  was  destined 
soon  to  experience  a  sudden  and  dreadful  reverse  of  fortune.  The  In- 
dians, though  apparently  friendly,  formed  a  plan  for  the  total  destructior. 
of  the  English.  On  the  22d  of  IVIay,  1622,  the  savages  burst  forth  upou 
the  settlements  and  murdered  the  whites  without  distinction  of  age  o< 
sex.  The  whole  colony  would  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  a  friendly  In- 
dian given  notice  of  the  plot,  in  time  to  put  Jamestown  and  a  fow  neigh- 
bouring settlements  on  their  guard.  The  English  were  roused  to  ven- 
geance by  this  horrid  scene.  They  attacked  the  in(jiar.s  with  fire  and 
sword,  killed  multitudes  of  them,  and  drove  the  rt^mainder  far  into  the 
wilderness.  By  means  of  this  calamity  the  settlements  of  the  colony 
were  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight;  and  '.(i  '1624.  out  of  nine  thousand 

f>ersons  who  had  been  sent  from  England,  only  eighteen  hundred  were 
iving.  These  misfortunes  induced  King  James,  in  1624,  to  dissolve  the 
London  company,  and  take  the  government  of  the  colony  into  his  own 
hands.  He  appointed  a  governor  and  twelve  counsellors,  to  whom  all 
authority  was  committed ;  and  this  arbitrary  act  was  followed  by  others 
equally  oppressive.  The  colonists  submitted  to  these  tyrannical  mea- 
sures until  1G36,  when  Iney  had  become  so  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  their  governor,  tha«  tliey  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  England. 
King  Charles  was  ao  much  displeased  with  this  act  of  the  colonists 
that  he  sent  him  back,  with  full  power  to  govern  as  before. 

In  1639,  Sir  William  Berkley,  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  his 
temper,  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  colony,  with  inslriic 
tions  to  restoie  the  general  assembly.  This  gave  great  satisfaction  t& 
the  peopld,  and  under  his  wise  administration  they  enjoyed  many  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  1652,  Cromwell,  who  was  then  at  llie 
head  of  government  in  England,  sent  a  strong  force  to  compel  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  After  a  brave  resistance 
Berkley  was  obliged  to  submit,  when  for  several  years  governors  were 
appointed  by  Cromwell,  and  oppressive  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  colonists.  At  length  the  people  renounced  the  authority  of  their 
oppressors,  and  again  conferred  the  office  of  governor  upon  Berkley,  who 
was  still  residing  in  the  colony.  Soon  after  this  event  news  arrived 
that  Cromwell  was  dead,  and  that  Charles  II.  was  on  the  throne  of 
England.  'I'he  authority  of  Berkley  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  but  tlie 
riL'hts  of  the  people  were  little  regarded.  Large  tracts  of  land  bcloiig- 
iiiii  to  the  colony  were  granted  to  the  favourites  of  Charles ;  tins  pro- 
duced great  excitement  in  Virginia,  and  resulted  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Tlie  opposing  parly  was  swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  a  youni; 
and  ambitious  lawyer  by  the  name  of"^  Nathaniel  Bacon.  Ho  was  elect- 
ed general,  and  arrayed  himself,  with  six  hundred  armed  men,  a>,'ainst 
the  governor  Jind  council.  Hostilities  continued  for  several  monilis, 
during  which  Jamestown  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  crops  in  the 
fields  were  laid  waste.  Troops  at  length  arrived  from  England,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Bacon,  which  occurred  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbance  and  restored  Berkley  to  power.  Many  of  ths  rebels  were 
tried  and  executed.  The  assembly,  however,  soon  after  interA^red,  and 
by  wise  ami  salutary  laws  succecled  in  restoring  peace  and  harmonv 
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among  the  colonists.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginirt  were  for 
a  long  time  opposed  to  slavery ;  and  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  it.  But 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  kings  and  proprietors  in  England  encourageJ  the 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  the  evil  could  not  be  resisted  by  the  colonists. 
The  state  has  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil.  From  the  sea 
coast  to  the  termination  of  tide  water,  which  includes  a  tract  from  110  to 
120  miles  in  width,  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  in  some  places  marshy ;  the 
soil  is  sandy,  covered  with  pitch  pine,  light,  and  of  but  'ittle  fertility, 
except  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  often  productive.  This  is 
denominated  the  low  country,  and  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October. 
Between  the  head  of  tide  water  and  the  Blue  ridge,  the  country  gradually 
rises  and  becomes  uneven,  and  near  the  mountains  often  abrupt  and 
broken,  though  the  soil  is  fertile. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper, lead,  iron, 
coal,  salt,  limestone,  and  marble  are  found  ;  and  it  has  a  number  of  very 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  particularly  those  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
Mining  has  recently  received  much  attention ;  in  1840,  2000  persons  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  belt  of  the  country  in  which  gold  is  found  is  in 
Sputtsylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  extending  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  it  passes  into  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  But  the  iron  and  coal  are  much  more  valuable.  The  coal 
fields  are  very  extensive,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  large  quan- 
tities have  been  exported,  particularly  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rich- 
mond. Salt  springs  are  found,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  exported 
from  the  banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

The  first  constitution   of  Virginia  was  formed  in  1776.    This  was 
amended  by  a  convention  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  1830.    The  gov> 
ernor  is  elected  for  three  years  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of 
assembly,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  next  succeeding  three  years.      He 
mui  t  be  at  least  30  years   of  age,  must  be  a  native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years  next  preceding 
his  election.     The  council  of  state  consists  of  three  members,  elected  for 
three  years,  one  of  the  number  retiring  annually.    They  are  the  advisers 
of  the  governor.     The  senior  councillor  is  lieutenant-governor,  and  acts 
as  governor  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  inability  of  the 
governor.     The  senate  consists  of  32  members,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years,  one  fourth  of  the  number  retiring  annually.    A  member  must 
be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  have  a  residence  and  a  freehold  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected.    The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  134 
members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.     A  member  must  be  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  and  have  a  residence  and  a  freehold  in  the  district  for  which 
he  is  elected.     No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office,  no  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  or  priests  of  any  denomination,  can  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly.    The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  the  superior 
courts,  are  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  assembly,  and  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour.     The  attorney-general  is  appointed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.     Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  state,  of  21  years  of  age 
or  upwards,  who  owns  an  interest  in  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  825, 
or  who  is  a  house-keeper  or  head  of  a  family,  and  has  paid  taxes,  except- 
ing paupers,  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  seamen  or  marines  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes, 
is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.    The  general  assembly  meets  annually 
at  Richmond  on  the  first  Monday  of  December.     At  all  elections,  votes 
are  given  openly,  or  uiua  voce,  jtn  J  not  by  ballot,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
states. 
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NEW-YORK. 

Probably  the  first  European  who  landed  on  the  soil  of  New- York,  wai 
John  de  Verrazano,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of  Francis  1.  of  France. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  1524,  he  arrived  on  the  American  coast,  near 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  from  which  point  he  proceeded  as  far  south  as  Geor- 
gia. He  then  turned  and  coasted  north,  until  he  came  to  about  the  lati- 
inde  of  41*  north,  where  he  entered  a  harbour,  which,  from  his  description, 
is  believed  to  be  that  of  New- York.  Verrazano  stayed  in  the  harbour 
about  fifteen  days;  traded  freely  with  tho  natives,  and  left  on  the  5ili  of 
May,  coasting  as  far  as  Labrador,  whence  he  sailed  for  France.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  king  he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  giving  the  name  of  New- 
France  to  the  country  he  visited ;  but  as  his  voyage  neither  produced  nor 
promised  any  addition  to  the  revenues  of  France,  his  discoveries  were 
not  pursued.  In  a  subsequent  expedition  this  voyager  was  lost,  liaving 
been  destroyed,  it  is  supposed,  by  savages. 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  discovered  the  Hudson  river,  and  ascended  it  about 
160  miles.     In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  Dutch  laid  claim  to  a 
large  extent  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  and  called  it  New- 
Netherlands.     In  1613',  several  Dutch  merchants  erected  a  fort  where 
Albany  now  stands,  which  they  named  Fort  Orange.    The  next  year  they 
bull*  several  trading  houses  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  now  called  New- 
York,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Nieu-Amsterdam.    The  English 
claimed  the  whole  continent  by  virtue  of  Cabot's  discoveries,  and  regard- 
ed the  Dutch  as  intruders ;  and  in  the  same  year.  Captain  Argall,  from 
Virginia,  with  a  fleet  of  three  ships,  visited  these  settlements  on  the  Hud- 
son, demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  claimed  the  territory,  as  prop- 
erly constituting  a  part  of  Virginia.    Their  number  being  small,  they  sub- 
mitted without  resistance.    But  the  next  year  a  new  governor  ar'ived 
from  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  renounced -the  authority  of  the  English,  and 
retained  possession  until  1664.     They  erected  a  fort  on  the  Delaware,  and 
and  one  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  laid  claim  to  all  the 
territory  between  these  rivers.     In   1655,   Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch 
governor,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  attacked  and  subdued  the  Swedes, 
who  had  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  river ;  but  the  Dutch 
soon  had  to  encounter  again  their  old  enemies,  the  English.    In  1G64, 
Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  all  New- 
England,   and  the  territory  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.    A 
squadron,  therefore,  soon  appeared  in  New- York  harbour,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Colonel  Nichols.     The  English  immediately  demanded  a  sur- 
render of  the  town,  and  promised  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  rights  of 
life  and  property.     Governor  Stuyesant  determined  to  resist;  but  at 
length  the  inhabitants  constrained  him  to  submit.     The  English  took  pos- 
session, and  in  honor  of  the  duke,  called  the  town  New- York.    Soon 
after,  Fort  Orange  was  taken,  and  named  Albany.     Nichols  row  assumed 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  under  his  liberal  administration.  New 
York,  in  1665,  was  made  a  city,  and  is  now  the  grand  metropolis  of  the 
western  world. 

In  1673,  shortly  after  war  was  declared  between  England  and  lloliand, 
t  Dutch  fleet  arrived  at  Staten  Island,  and  by  the  treachery  of  the  com- 
..kander  of  the  fort,  was  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New- York  with- 
out resistance.  The  Dutch  immediately  took  possession  of  the  city ;  but 
soon  the  news  of  peace  arrived,  and  the  country  was  again  restored  to 
the  En^rlish.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  his  administration  was  distinguished  for  nothing  but  a  conrse 
of  tyranny.  Ti'.e  people  of  the  colony  became  discontented  under  ihe 
irbitrary  regulations  imposed  upon  them;  and  in  1682,  they  were  &!». 
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permitted  to  take  part  in  the  government.  An  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
council  of  ten,  appointed  by  the  duke,  and  eighteen  representatives,  chosen 
by  the  people,  were  allowed  to  make  the  laws  of  the  colony.  In  1690, 
during  the  war  between  England  and  France,  the  French  of  Canada  con- 
spired with  certain  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  destruction  of  the  English 
settlements.  On  the  8th  of  February,  a  party  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
town  of  Schenectady.  Every  house  was  surrounded,  and  a  horrid  yell 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  inhabitants  sprang  from  their  beds, 
found  their  dwellings  in  flames,  and  their  doors  guarded  by  the  savage 
foe.  Some  escaped ;  but  naked  and  exposed  to  a  storm,  many  of  them 
lerished  before  they  could  reach  Albany,  their  nearest  place  of  refuge 
n  this  cruel  assault,  sixty  were  killed,  twenty-seven  made  prisoners,  and 
twenty-five  lost  their  hands  and  feet  by  the  cold.  These  and  other  sav- 
age cruelties,  led  the  English  colonists  to  combine  their  forces  against 
Canada.  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  a  large  fleet,  sailed  up  the  St.  Law  ■ 
fence  ;  and  an  army  proceeded  from  New-York  by  land,  as  far  as  Lako 
Champlain ;  bu*.  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  this  expedition  faile<l 
of  success. 

In  lfi91,  King  William  appointed  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter  governor  cf 
New- York.  At  this  time  the  colony  needed  a  magistrate  of  talents  anJ 
energy.  Sloughter  had  neither ;  lie  was  weak  and  vicious.  Ex-gover- 
nor Leisler  disputed  his  authority ;  but  after  several  vain  attempts  to  main- 
tain his  own  power,  he,  with  Malborne,  were  taken  and  condemned  fin 
high  treason.  Sloughter  at  first  refused  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
court ;  but  at  a  feast,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  was  induced  to  sign  the 
death  warrant,  and  they  were  executed.  Their  estates  were  afterwards 
restored  to  their  families,  and  their  bodies  were  taken  up  by  their  par'y 
and  buried  with  great  pomp,  in  the  old  Dutch  church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Sloughter  died  in  1G91 ;  and  he  was  succeeded  the  next  year  I  y 
Colonel  Fletcher.  Fletcher  desired  to  promote  among  the  Dutch  inhab- 
itants the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  the  interests  of  the  English 
church ;  and  these  objects  he  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly. After  much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  passed  encouraging  education  in 
thecolony,  and  providing  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  ihe  gospel,  who 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

In  1698,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  made  governor  of  the  colony,  at 
which  time  the  American  seas  were  infested  with  pirates.  The  earl  proj  o- 
sed  to  send  out  a  naval  force  against  them ;  but  the  assembly  rejected  I  he 
proposal.  He  then  fitted  out  a  private  vessel,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Kidd,  who  afterwards  became  a  pirate  himself.  Bellamont  u  as 
succeeded,  in  1702,  by  Lord  Cornbury,  son  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Clar- 
endon. In  his  private  character,  Cornbury  was  vicious  and  contemptible ; 
as  a  magistrate,  he  was  tyrannical  and  prodigal  of  the  people's  money. 
He  was  removed  from  ofiice,  and  soon  after  seized  by  his  creditors  jvnd 
thrown  into  prison. 

In  1710,  ihe  queen  appointed  General  Hunter  governor  of  the  colony. 
During  his  administration,  another  attempt  was  made  for  the  subjugat  ion 
of  Canada.  An  army  of  4,000  men  left  Albany  and  marched  against 
Montreal.  A  large  fleet  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  meeting  w  ith 
a  violent  storm,  many  of  the  ships  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
remainder  returned  to  England.  When  this  was  made  known  to  the  ai  my 
the  troops  were  disheartened,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

In  1719, Hunter  left  thecolony  in  a  state  of  perfect  harmony,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  his  office  was  conferred  upon  William  Burnet,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Burnet.  At  this  time  the  French  were  erecting 
forts  along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Their  policy  in  this,  was  to  cut  off  the  fur  trade  of  the  English,  and  seoure 
it  all  to  themselves.     Buniet  endeavored  to  defeat  their  object,  by  baild- 
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ing  a  fort  at  Oswego.  He  watched  all  the  movements  of  the  Indiant 
and  sought  to  prevent  their  union  wiih  the  French.  After  Burnet,  the 
government  of  ihe  colony  devolved  successively  upon  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery, Rip  Van  Dam,  and  William  Crosby.  The  latter  arrived  at  New- 
York  in  1732.  During  his  administration  a  prosecution  was  commenced 
through  his  influence,  against  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  for  publishing 
an  offensive  article.  After  a  noble  defence  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  dH 
editor  was  acquitted,  and  Hamilton  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  citizens 
who  desired  the  entire  liberty  of  the  press.  ' 

After  the  death  of  Crosby,  in  1736,  George  Clark  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor. For  many  years  a  severe  contest  had  existed  between 
the  governor  and  the  house  of  representatives.  The  governor  wished 
to  have  the  control  of  the  public  money,  and  make  sucn  appropriations 
as  he  saw  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  contended  that  no  money 
should  be  expended  for  any  object  which  they  did  not  approve.  During 
Clark's  administration  the  contest  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  but  the  representatives  prevailed.  At  this  time  tiiere 
were  many  negroes  in  the  city  of  New-York ;  fires  occurred  frequent- 
ly, and  suspicion  was  excited  against  them.  Some  of  them  were  de- 
tected in  setting  fire  to  buildings,  and  it  was  then  reported  that  they  had 
formed  a  plot  to  burn  the  city,  and  intended  to  appoint  a  gov3rnur  of 
their  own.  The  people  were  terrified ;  about  thirty  negroeg  were 
seized  and  put  to  death,  and  two  white  men  were  tried  and  executed. 
When  the  alarm  was  over  the  people  began  to  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  witnesses  and  their  testimony ;  none  of  them  were  respectable, 
and  the  evidence  of  a  plot  had  all  vanished  ;  terror  and  prejudice  had  led 
the  magistrates  to  a  course  of  manifest  cruelty  and  injustice. 

In  1743,  George  Clinton,  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  was  appo'nted  gov- 
ernor. He  soon  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
united  their  energies  against  the  French  and  Indians.  The  frequent 
depredations  of  the  enemy  upon  the  English  settlements  led  to  the  pro- 
ject of  another  expedition  against  Canada ;  but  before  their  plan  was 
carried  into  operation  peace  was  restored.  In  1753  Gov.  Clinton  rcsjirn. 
ed  his  oflUce,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Danvers  Osborne.  This  gentle- 
man, five  days  after  his  arrival,  committed  suicide,  through  grief  fur  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  James  Delancey,  who  had  been  lieutenant-governor 
tmdcr  Clinton,  then  assumed  the  chief  authority.  In  1755  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  arrived  in  New- York  with  commission  of  governor;  but  being  a 
naval  officer  unacquainted  with  civil  aflfairs,  he  put  himself  altogether 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Delancey.  The  governors  next  succeeding  were 
Cadwaliader  Colden,  General  Monckton,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  and  WilHara 
Tryon,  the  last-named  closing  the  list  of  royal  governors. 

The  climate  of  New-York  is  various.  In  the  south  part  the  winters 
are  mild  but  changeable ;  in  tlie  north-east  part  they  are  severe  but  more 
uniform ;  in  the  level  ccuntry  west  of  the  mountains  the  climate  is  more 
mild  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  east  part.  The  principal  river  in 
the  state  is  the  Hudson,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  long,  which 
enters  New- York  bay,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops  one  hundred  and  lifty- 
one  miles,  to  Troy.  Lakes  Erie,  Champlain,  and  Ontario  lie  partly 
within  the  state  :  of  those  which  lie  wholly  within  it,  are  lakes  George, 
Oneida,  Skaneateles.  Owasco,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  and  Crooked 
lake,  which,  with  the  exception  of  lake  George,  discharge  their  waters 
into  lake  Ontario,  and  Chatauque  lake,  which  empties  into  the  Alleghany 
river.  Two  principal  chains  of  high  lands,  rising  to  mountains,  cross 
the  eastern  pan  of  the  state.  Ono  of  these  comes  from  New-Jersey, 
and  crosses  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  where  on  each  side  of  the  rivci 
the  mountains,  in  places  coming  to  the  water's  edge,  and  rising  to  the 
lieight  of  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  cunsii- 
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tute  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the  country, 
known  as  the  "  Highlands."  These  mountains  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  wide,  and  after  crossing  the  Hudson  river  proceed  northerly  ; 
form  the  Taghkannic  mountains,  divide  the  waters  which  fall  into  the 
Hudson  from  those  flowing  into  the  Housatonic  river,  and  thence  into 
Long  Island  Sound.  Another  range  comes  from  the  north-west  part  of 
New-Jersey,  and  constitutes  the  Sliawagunk  mountains.  A  third  range 
comes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  proceeding  north  through  Sullivan,  Ulster, 
and  Greene  counties,  constitute  the  Catskill  mountains.  The  Adirondack 
mountains  in  the  north-e^st  part,  and  south-west  of  lake  Champlain,  are 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  'he  state.  Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  peak,  being 
6460  feet  high,  and  little  inferior  to  the  White  mountains  in  New-Hamp* 
Bhire. 

This  state  boasts  the  noblest  cataract  on  the  earth — that  of  Niagara. 
It  is  computed  that  100,000,000  tons  of  water  are  discharged  over  the 
precipice  every  hour.  The  height  of  the  fall  near  the  American  shore 
is  163  feet;  near  Goat  Island,  on  the  Canada  shore,  154  feet;  the  dis- 
tance around  the  Horse-shoe  fall  is  144  rods.  The  river  at  tlie  falls  is 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  but  directly  below  is  compressed  to  less  than  a  fourth 
that  distance ;  and  while  it  makes  a  constant  descent,  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, the  banks  rise  gradually  for  six  miles.  Some  suppose  the  falls  to 
have  receded  from  the  escarpment  of  Quecnston  to  their  present  site ; 
but  Dr.  Lyell,  the  geologist,  conjectures  the  time  necessary  for  such  re- 
cession, to  be  35,000  years. 

New- York  has  several  important  literary  institutions.  Columbia  col- 
lege, formerly  King's  college,  was  founded  in  New- York  city  in  1734, 
and  is  under  the  direction,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  Episcopalians ; 
Union  college  at  Schenectady  was  founded  in  1795;  Hamilton  college  in 
Clinton  was  founded  in  1812;  Geneva  college,  conducted  by  the  Episco- 
palians, was  founded  in  Geneva  in  i823 ;  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New- York  was  founded  in  1831 ;  the  Hamilton  literary  and  theological 
seminiiry  was  founded  by  the  Baotists  in  1819 ;  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  the  Episcopal  church  was  lounded  in  1819,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  the  seminary  connected  will',  the  University,  was  founded  in  1826 ; 
the  seminary  at  Auburn  was  found  id  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1821;  the 
Hiiitwick  seminary  was  founded,  i.i  Otsego  county,  by  the  Lutherans,  in 
1816;  the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  at  Newburgh,  in 
183C;  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
iu  1807;  the  Albany  Medical  Colleg*,  in  1839. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  He  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  be  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
resided  five  years  in  the  state.  The  lieutenant  is  elected  in  like  man- 
ner, and  must  possess  similar  qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the 
senate;  and  in  case  of  the  impeachment,  removal,  death,  or  absence  of 
the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  senate  consists  of 
thirty-two  members,  who  are  chosen  for  five  years,  one  fourth  of  whom 
are  elected  every  year.  The  assembly  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  governor 
nominates  all  judicial  officers,  except  justice--  of  the  peace,  and  has  the 
power  of  appointment,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  judges  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  sixty  years  of  age. 
Every  male  white  citizen  of  full  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  re- 
sided for  one  year  in  the  state,  and  for  six  months  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, in  the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Persons  of  colour  are  allowed  to  vote  who  have  resided  five  years  in 
;he  state,   who  possess  a  freehold  of  $250,  and  have  held  it  for  on« 

ciir  previous  to  the  election,  and  pay  a  tax  upon  it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

PiNNSVLVANiii  was  fifst  Settled  by  the  Swedes,  in  1636,  who  purchased 
from  the  natives  the  land  upon  the  western  shore  of  Delaware  bay  and 
river,  from  cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls  opposite  the  present  city  of  Tren- 
ton. In  1G42,  tlie  Swedish  governor  erected  a  handsome  house  for  him- 
self on  an  islmd  just  below  the  mouth  of  t'.c  Schuylkill,  and  caused  a 
church  to  bn  built,  which  was  consecrated  in  1G46.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment at  Nrw-Netherlands  conquered  the  Swedes  in  1654  When  the 
English  comiucred  New-Netherlands  in  1G64,  the  Dutch  po.o^iessions  on 
Delaware  river  fell  into  their  hands,  and  for  several  year'-,  lemained  sub- 
ject to  the  governors  of  New-York.  In  1681  Pennsylvania  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  his  father  as  a  British  admiral.  Four 
years  from  the  grant  of  the  charter,  the  province  contained  twenty-two 
settlements,  and  Philadelphia  had  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1684 
Penn  returned  to  England,  and  appointed  five  commissioners,  with  a 
president,  to  administer  the  government  during  his  absence.  He  return- 
ed to  the  state  in  1C99,  having  been  confirmed  in  his  proprietary  rights. 
In  17G8,  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  drawn,  to  mark  the  bound.iry  be- 
tween this  state  and  Maryland.  Penn  died  in  1718,  leaving  his  interest 
in  Pennsylvania  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children,  who  contniued  to  pos- 
sess it  until  the  revolutionary  war,  when  their  claim  was  purchased  by 
the  commonwealth  for  £130,000  sterling,  or  $580,000.  In  1784,  the  last 
remaining  portion  of  the  state,  not  previously  purchased,  was  bought  of 
the  Indians,  lying  in  its  north-west  part.  In  1776  a  state  constitution  was 
formed,  which  continued  in  operation  till  1790,  when  another  constitution 
was  udopted,  wliieli  remained  until  1838,  when  the  present  constitution 
was  adopted.  The  United  States'  constitution  was  adopted  in  conven- 
tion, December  13th,  1787;  yeas  46,  nays  23  ;  majority  23.  Philadelphia 
remained  the  seat  of  the  United  States'  government  until  1800,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Washington. 

The  climate  of  Pennsylvania,  though  healthy  and  temperate,  is  variable 
and  inconstant.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  20"  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit  to  98o  above ;  but  such  extremes  are  of  short  continuance 
The  mean  temperature  is  from  44°  to  52o 

The  surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  greatly  diversified.  There  are  few 
large  tracts  of  level  land  in  the  slate. '  The  south-eastern  counties,  though 
they  can  scarcely  be  denominated  hilly,  have  an  undulating  and  variable 
surface.  South  mountain  extends  from  the  Delaware  below  Easton  in  a 
south-west  direction  through  the  state,  to  the  borders  of  Maryland  in 
Adams  county.  Next  to  this,  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  mountain,  extends  from 
the  Delaware  Water-Gap,  and  proceeds  south-west  with  a  regular  eleva- 
tion of  from  seven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
streams  at  its  base,  and  terminates  at  Parnell's  Knob,  an  elevated  and 
picniresque  summit  in  Franklin  county,  near  the  south  border  of  the 
state.  North  of  the  Blue  mountain,  and  between  the  Lehigii  and  Sus- 
quehanna, is  a  wild  mountainous  region,  where  the  anthracite  coal  is 
found.  This  region  is  interspersed  with  high  and  barren  ridges  in  close 
succession,  interlocking  with  each  other,  and  enclosing  long  and  pointed 
valleys  between  them.  The  Second  and  Sharp  mountains  are  between 
Kittatiny  and  the  first  coal  basin.  Next  comes  13road  mountain,  an  irreg- 
ular elevation,  with  a  broad  and  barren  table-land  at  its  top.  East  of  the 
Susquehanna  are  several  ridges  with  various  names.  The  valley  of 
Wyoming  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  known  by  many 
local  names.  Between  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  mountain,  and  the  Alleghany, 
is  what  has  been  called  the  Appalachian  chain,  which  consists  of  high 
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and  nearly  parallel  ridges,  sometimes  approaching  near  to  carh  other, 
and  at  other  times  with  valleys  between  them  of  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
frequbMilly  divided  by  smaller  ridjies.  The  elevated  range,  called  the 
great  Alleghany,  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  state,  presenting  on  its 
jouih-eiistern  side  a  steep  ascent,  but  extendinp;  north  and  west  with  a 
gentle  deseei\t,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  and  undnlating  table-land. 
Beyond  the  Alleghany  are  Laurel  hill  and  Chestnut  ridge,  which  arc  high 
ridges  running  parallel  with  the  Alleghany  ridge. 

Most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  a  hilly  conn 
try,  with  many  irregular  and  abrupt  elevations,  not  disposed  in  chains. 
The  soil  of  the  iiate  is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  superior 
quality ;  the  richest  tract  is  on  the  south-east,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna  river.  This  part  of  the  state  has  been  long  settled,  and  is 
under  excellent  cultivation.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  there-  is  much  fertile  land.  For  some  distance  froni  the  moun- 
tain, the  country  is  hilly  and  rough.  The  more  level  tracts,  particularly 
along  the  streams,  are  highly  fertile.  Between  the  Alleghany  river  and 
lake  Erie,  and  the  western  border  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  excellent.  By 
far  tiro  m  ♦  important  production  of  the  state  is  wheat,  and  next  in  value 
to  that  is  .  ian  corn.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  hemp  and  flax,  are 
also  extens  /ely  cultivated.  Apples,  cherries,  and  peaches  arc  abundant, 
and  much  cider  is  made.  Although  the  state,  as  a  whole,  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  grain  than  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parts  there  are  large  dairie"? ; 
and  fine  horses  and  cattle  are  raised. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  consisting  of  coal, 
iron,  and  salt,  which  are  abundant.  The  immense  coal  regions  form  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  is  almost 
everywhere  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  in  the  south 
part  of  the  state,  to  the  east  of  them.  In  Pittsburgh  and  the  vicinity,  it 
is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt 
springs  occur,  which  afford  a  very  strong  brine.  The  anthracite  coal  re- 
pion,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
n')rlh  branch  of  Susquehanna  river,  extending  in  a  north-east  direction 
:'orovcr  sixty  miles,  and  divided  into  the  southern,  middle,  and  northern 
coal-fields.  These  three  great  deposites  of  anthracite  coal  have  been 
I'lilculated  to  contain  O/.'i  square  miles,  or  024,000  acres,  in  some  places 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep ;  and  as  each  cubic  yard  in  the  ground  is  calcu- 
lalfd  to  yield  a  ton  of  coal,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  quantity  must 
be  immensely  great.  The  bituminous  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  estimated  at  21,000  square  miles,  or  13,440,000  acres,  over  which  it 
is  scattered. 

The  Delaware  river  washes  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  and  is  nav- 
■jiable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  Philadelphia.  The  Lehigh,  after  a  course 
iif  seventy-five  miles,  enters  it  at  Easton.  The  Schuylkill  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  unites  with  the  Delaware  six  mil^s 
nelow  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  river  rises  in  the  state  of  New- 
Vork,  and  flows  south  through  this  state,  and  enters  Chesapeake  bay  in 
Maryland.  It  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids  and  falls,  but  furnishes  a  de- 
scending navigation  for  boats  and  rafts,  in  time  of  high  water.  The  Ju- 
..iata  rises  among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  one 
liiindred  and  eighty  miles,  enters  the  Susquehanna  eleven  miles  above 
Harrisburgh.  The  Alleghany  river,  four  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  Monongahela,  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
south,  unite  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio  river,  which  latter  flows  a 
abort  distance  in  this  state.  The  Youghiogheny  is  a  small  river  which 
enters  the  Monongahela  on  the  east  side. 
Philadelphia,  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  PittB< 
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tiurgh,  ut  the  Junction  or  ihe  Monongah  .'a  and  Alleghany  rivers,  are  the 
most  commercial  places  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towiiH  are 
Lancaster,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Easton  York,  Carlisle,  Allegliiiiiy,  and 
Krie. 

The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  but  cannot  lioid 
the  o(Rce  more  than  six  years  in  nine.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  seven  years.  The  senate  consists  of 
tiiirty-ihree  mcmberii,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one  iliird 
being  chosen  annually.  A  member  must  be  twenly-fivo  years  of  age, 
and  have  resided  four  years  in  the  stale,  and  the  last  year  in  the  district 
for  which  he  is  chosen.  All  judicial  offices  arc  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  judges  of  tlic  su- 
preme court  hold  their  offices  for  fifteen  years.  The  presiding  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  hold  their  offices  for  ten  years.  Tlio  usso 
ciate  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  hold  their  offices  for  five 
years.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  bv  tiie  governor,  and  holds 
office  during  his  pleasure.  The  treasurer  is  elected  annually,  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  \l  cry  white  person  of  tlie 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  iii  the  state  for  one  ynar  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  ten  days  in  the  district  where  he  offers  his 
vote,  and  has  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  enjoys  the  right  o*  sufTrugc, 

The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Harrisburg  on  the  first  Tue8day°of 
January. 

By  a  splendid  course  of  •nicrnal  improvements,  Pennsylvania  has 

Jreatly  extended  and  facilitated  her  trade,  but  has  contracted  the  largest 
ebt  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  which  she  is  abundantly  able  to  discl.arge, 
but  can  only  do  it  by  a  moderatr.  taxation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Plymouth  company,  soon  after  its  incorporation,  in  1G06,  sent  out 
a  ship  to  make  discoveries  within  the  limits  of  its  grant ;  this  ship  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards.     In  16U7  they  sent  out  another  vessel,  with  one 
hundred  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine.     Discouraycd  liy  the  dreary  appearance 
of  the  country,  fifty-five  returned  in  the  ship  thai  brought  them  over;  the 
remainder  suffered  so  much  during  the  winter  from  hunger  and  cold,  that 
they  all  returned  the  next  year  to  England  in  a  vessel  that  came  to  biing 
them  provisions.     The  company,  disappointed  and  disheartened,  for  sev. 
eral  years  made  no  further  attempts  to  effect  a  settlement.    In  lUU, 
Capt.  John  Smith,  in  the  service  of  the  Plymouth  company,  explored  tlic 
coast  from  Penobscot  river  to  Cape  Cod.     He  drew  a  map  of  his  discDv- 
eries,  and  on  his  return  presented  it  to  Prince  Cliarles,  who  was  so  ntuiii 
pleased  with  Smith's  glowiig  description  of  the  country,  that  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  New- England      In  1615  Smith  attempted  to  plant  a  cohmy 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  all  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  form  a  settlement  ^".iled,  until  the  arduous  business  was  under- 
taken by  men  who  were  influenced  by  higher  motives  than  the  luve  of 
gain  or  of  perilous  adventure. 

The  first  settlers  of  New-England  were  called  Puritans,  in  derision  nl 
their  peculiar  opinions  in  matters  of  religion.  To  escape  from  persecu- 
tion they  left  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage 
arrived  at  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  9lh,  1G20.  After  exploring  the  country  for 
several  weeks,  they  fixed  upon  a  spot  which  they  called  Plymouth,  ami 
there  commenced  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620,  the  first  permanent  si  i 
tlement  in  New-Engiaiid.     Feeling  the  need  of  some  form  of  civil  vtn 
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eminent  among;  themselves,  rorty-one  of  their  number,  before  tney  land- 
ed, solemnly  adopted  a  constitution,  and  elected  John  Curvor  Arst  gover* 
nor  of  the  colony.  Miles  Standish  was  soon  after  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  military.  At  first  the  colony  was  not  molested  by  the 
Indians ;  Massasoit,  the  great  sachem  or  chief  of  the  country,  was  in- 
duced, after  much  hesitation,  to  enter  the  village,  and  after  eating  and 
drinking  with  the  governor,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  English, 
which  was  faithfully  observed  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  long  voyage  of  the  colonists,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  their 
numerous  privations,  brought  disease  and  death  among  them,  which  car- 
ried off  nearly  half  of  their  number  before  the  return  of  spring.    Out 
the  spirit  of  persecution  in  England  induced  many  others  to  leave  their 
homes  and  join  the  infant  colony.     In  the  year  1628,  John  Endicott,  with 
about  three  hundred  others,  were  sent  over  to  prepare  the  way  for  an- 
other colony ;  they  began  a  settlement  which  they  called  Salem ;  this 
colony  received  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  so  called  from  an  Indian 
ivibe  of  this  name,  in  that  vicinity.     The  next  year  their  colony  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  "  Oovernor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts Day  in  New-England."    This  circumstance  greatly  increased 
the  spirit  of  emigration.    In  1630,  about  fifteen  hundred  people  arrived  at 
the  colonies;  among  them  came  Qov.  Winthrop,  with  other  officers,  and 
many  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  distinction,  who  brought  over  the  charter 
uf  the  colony ;  they  founded  the  town  of  Boston.     Among  the  towns 
earliest  settled  in  this  vicinity,  were  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Water- 
tjwn,  Roxbury,   Medford    and  Cambridge.      Boston  soon  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  colony,  and  the  first  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
was  held  there,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1630.     The  settlers  now  endured 
great  hardships  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  great  numbers  died  the  first 
winter;  they  had  few  or  no  accommodations,  and  their  place  of  worship 
was  under  a  large  tree.    For  several  years  following  the  colony  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  settlements  were  greatly  multiplied.     The  Massachu- 
setts colonists,  in  wealth  and  education,  were  superior  to  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth  ;  in  other  respects  they  were  similar.     The  colonists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, according  to  their  charter,  were  to  assemble  four  times  a  year 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  enactment  of  laws;  but  in  1631,  it 
being  inconvenient  for  them  all  to  assemble,  it  was  agreed  by  general 
consent,  that  the  power  of  making  laws  should  be  transferred  to  a  rep- 
resentative body,  composed  of  delegates  sent  from  each  of  the  planta- 
tions.    In  the  same  year  Roger  Williams,  the  minister  of  Salem,  having 
advanced  opinions  which  gave  ofTence,  was  banished  from  the  colony ; 
»nd  in  1636  he  founded  the  town  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  1635  a  large  number  of  emigrants  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  among 
whom  was  Henry  Vaiie.  By  his  engaging  deportment  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  the  year  following  was  made  governor  of  the  colon  / ; 
but  his  popularity  was  of  short  continuance.  About  this  time  A  nn 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  considerable  talent,  but  of  more  enthusia  m, 
inculcated  opinions  which  involved  the  whole  colony  in  contentions ;  she 
loon  gained  great  influence,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Cotton  of  Bo?  .on, 
uuvernor  Vane,  and  others  of  the  first  respectability;  but  at  the  lext 
election  Winthrop  instead  of  Vane  was  chosen  governor;  Vane  I  i'lna 
disappointed  returned  to  England,  and  afterwards  became  distinguished 
in  the  civil  wars  of  that  country. 

The  settlements  in  Massachusetts  were  now  so  highly  esteemed  in 
Eiiglaihd,  that  many  distinguished  persons,  desiring  to  enjoy  a  greater 
ilegree  of  civil  ard  religious  liberty,  determined  to  leave  their  native 
shores;  among  them  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  when  about  to  sail, 
WIS  expressly  detained  by  order  of  Charles  I.  The  Indians,  now  feeling 
that  the  whites  or  themselves  must  soou  be  sxterminated,  began  to  show 
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thoir  hostility;  nt  this  time  the  Pcquots  and  the  Narrajanactti,  two  now- 
ftrfui  iiiid  warlike  tribes,  were  living  within  tiie  limits  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island ;  between  those  two  tribes  there  existed  tlie  greatest  in- 
mity  ;  the  Pequots  proposed  that  all  animosities  should  now  bo  laid  asi  do 
and  their  forces  united  against  the  whites  j  but  the  NarraganseitH,  m- 
8i,oad  of  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  niauo  a  treaty  of  friondsiiip  with'  i||^ 
Knglish.  and  heartily  joined  with  them  in  a  war  against  the  Pequ(»t  tnh,. 
in  16.i7,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Conneclicut,  .ieii 
sible  of  tlieir  danger,  combined  their  forces  for  the  utter  externiinatiuii  oi 
these  savage  enemies.  Captain  Mason,  with  about  ninety  whitcN  anil 
three  hundred  friendly  Indians,  was  sent  out  airninst  them.  He  aitickt'd 
one  of  their  largest  villagoi,  ami  after  u  severe  contest,  took  thiiir  fori, 
set  fire  to  their  wigwams,  surrounded  tho  town,  and  shot  many  of  tin' 
Indians  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  Of  the  Indians  about  Ave  hundn.M 
were  killed,  but  only  two  of  tho  Ki'glislu  Soon  after,  a  decisive  haiilo 
was  fough'  in  a  swamp  near  New-Haven,  where  the  whole  tribe  hiul  as- 
sembled. Tlio  swamp  was  surrounded  by  tho  whites,  who,  after  a  hot 
battle,  gained  a  complete  victory.  Many  of  the  Pcquots  were  kilicl, 
many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  fled  westwar.i 
and  joined  the  Mohawks.  Tiiis  battle  terminated  the  wai ;  the  l■^l<rilsll 
were  not  again  molested  by  the  Indians  for  nearly  forty  years. 

It  was  now  ten  years  since  tho  first  settlement  of  Salem.  Ahoii: 
twenty-one  thousand  persons  had  already  arrived  in  Massachusetts.  Dm 
a  change  had  taken  place  in  England  ;  the  arm  of  persecution  was  hni- 
ken ;  the  puritans  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  many,  leaving  tlic  col- 
onies, returned  to  Kngland.  Notwithstanding  this  check  to  the  spirit  ol 
emigration,  the  colonies  continued  to  increase  with  amazing  rapidity  m 
wealth  and  importance.  In  1633  Harvard  University  was  founduil  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  next  year  the  first  printing  press  in  America  v/m 
there  established.  The  first  things  printed  were  the  Freeman's  Oath,  an 
almanac,  and  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms.  Tho  means  of  mental  uii  I 
moral  improvement  were  already  considered  of  the  first  importance. 

In  1643,  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New-Haven,  joined  in  a  confederacy  for  mutual  advice  and  protection 
they  were  leagued  under  the  title  of  "  Tho  United  Colonies  of  New- 
England."  Commissioners  met  twice  a  year  alternately  at  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Plymouth  and  Boston,  to  provide  for  tho  interest  of  tiiu  con- 
federated colonies ;  they  were  thus  united  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Rhode  Island  desired  to  join  tho  confederacy,  but  Plymouth  would  not 
give  her  consent,  in  1641  the  people  of  New-Hampshire  placed  thorn- 
selves  under  thn  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  IG5'2  the  proviiici' 
of  Maine  also  came  under  her  protection.  This  province  was  first  grantiJ 
to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  in  1C34  ;  he  established  a  government  over  ii, 
which  in  1649  had  lost  its  authority,  and  as  Massachusetts  claimed  tlie 
province,  as  being  comprised  under  her  charter,  the  inhabitants  subiiiii- 
tcd  to  her  jurisdiction. 

We  have  seen  that  persecution  was  tho  grand  fault  of  that  age.  The 
puritai  8  themselves  had  been  driven  from  home  on  account  of  their  re 
ligious  peculiarities ;  yet  we  soon  find  them  cruelly  persecuting  others 
who  d  ffered  from  them  in  matters  of  religion.  About  the  year  1650, 
three  I  iptists  came  into  Massacluisetts  from  Rhode  Island,  and  haviii" 
assnmb  ed  one  sabbath  morning  to  worship,  they  were  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic olfic<  rs  and  carried  to  the  congregational  church,  and  there  kept  till 
'*!"  close  of  the  service:  soon  after  this  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
pay  !»  heavy  fine  or  be  publicly  whipped.  Mr.  Holmes,  one  of  the 
three,  r^^fusing  to  pay  the  fine,  was  punished  according  to  the  sentence; 
the  .friend <!  of  one  paid  his  fine,  and  the  other  was  released.  In  163G  a 
number  of  Quakers  t.rrived  in  Massachusetts;  their  sentiments  not  agree 
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ing  with  those  of  tho  puritans,  excited  a  spirit  of  pcrsn'^iition,  nnd  ii  law 
was  pas-  (1  banishinj;  all  Quakers  from  the  colony,  and  iiiiposiutf  the  pea* 
lUy  of  death  upon  any  who  should  return  arter  banishment.  Four  per- 
sons who  had  been  banished,  returned,  and  were  condenuied  and  exe- 
cuted. Thoy  died  in  triunipii,  rtjoicinsr  in  the  opportunity  they  had  of 
evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  faith.  Those  cruel  measures  excited  llic 
pity  of  the  people,  and  led  soino  to  defend  the  cnuse  of  the  (iuaker.",  and 
finally  to  embrace  their  sentiments.  Tiin  puritans  at  Icii^rth  dLscovcred 
their  error  and  repealed  their  cruel  laws;  in  that  ago  of  bigotry  the 
wisest  of  men  had  not  discovered,  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  worship 
(f()(/  in  whatever  manner  they  pleate. 

The  government  of  Kngland  now  began  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  the 
growing  spirit  of  republicanism  in  the  eoloiiics.  In  HiO."?  laws  were 
passed  which  confined  all  the  trade  of  comment!  between  I']uro()e  and 
the  colonics  to  Kiiglish  vessels.  Against  these  restrictions  the  colonists 
made  frequent  complaints,  but  without  effect.  In  IDOI  the  king  sent  over 
four  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  stale  of  the  colonies.  They  ex- 
ercised their  authority  in  I'lymouth  and  Rhode  Island,  but  their  decisions 
were  little  regarded  ;  iti  Massachusetts  their  authority  was  promptly  re- 
jected; in  New-IIampsliiro  they  attempted  to  excite  the  people  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  but  their  coimsel  was  not  regarded ; 
they  also  made  the  satne  attempts  in  Maine ;  in  Connecticut  the  commis- 
sioners were  received  with  respect  and  compliance,  and  for  these  marks 
of  her  loyalty  she  afterwards  received  the  approbation  of  the  Uritisli 
government.  The  laws  restricting  navigation,  and  the  autiiority  assumed 
by  these  commissioners  from  the  king,  may  bo  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  those  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  colonists  which 
led  to  the  revolution. 

The  whites  now  began  to  perceive  the  designs  of  the  Indians.  Their 
hostility  was  daily  manifested;  and  in  .luiie,  lliTj,  they  attacked  the 
town  of  Swanzey,  kdled  many  of  its  inhabitatils,  and  plundered  and  set 
fire  to  their  houses.  The  troops  of  the  coh)ny  soon  appeared ;  but  the 
enemy  had  fled,  setting  fire  to  every  building  they  passed,  butchering  the 
whites  and  fixing  their  heads  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
troops  pursued  but  could  not  overtake  fhtmi.  The  whole  country  wan 
now  roused  to  arms.  Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wainpanoags,  perceiving 
the  augmented  forces  of  the  enemy,  left  his  post  at  Mount  Hope  and 
stationed  iiis  troops  at  Focasset,  now  called  Tiverton;  here  the  Knglish 
atiacki'd  him,  but  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  men.  The  Nar- 
riigaiisetis  being  now  leagued  with  Philip,  the  English  marched  directly 
into  ilieir  country,  and  forced  them  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace;  this 
treaty,  however,  was  violated  as  soon  as  the  whites  retired.  The  colo- 
nists now  laboured  under  every  possible  disadvantage ;  their  settlements 
were  surrounded  with  thick  forests ;  Indians  were  living  promiscuously 
uMioiig  them,  professing  to  be  friendly  but  proving  to  be  enemies  ;  they 
were  exposed  at  every  turn  to  be  shot  by  their  foes.  The  commissioners 
perceiving  that  the  Indians  had  conspired  to  exterminate  the  whites,  de- 
clared war  to  be  just  and  necessary,  and  ordered  that  two  thousand  men 
should  be  raised  to  oppose  the  enemy.  The  Narragansetts  being  the 
nearest  and  most  dangerous  tribe,  the  colonists,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymouth,  marched  into  their  country  and 
pursued  them  through  a  deep  snow  to  their  stronghold  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  swamp.  Their  fortress  was  built  on  an  island,  and  surrounded  by 
a  thick  brush-fence  a  rod  wide :  it  hud  but  one  narrow  entrance,  and  that 
well  defended.  The  whites  determined  to  force  this  passage  ;  the  In- 
lians  fought  bravely  ;  but  after  a  bloody  contest  the  whites  entered,  set 
fire  to  the  fort,  consuming  about  six  hundred  wigwams,  with  their  old  men 
ivomen  and  children.    About  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  colonists 
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were  killed  or  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was  at  least  onti 
thousand  slain.  During  the  winter  the  Indians  destroyed  many  towns 
and  niHssaurcd  gre;it  numbers  of  the  defenceless  whites.  In  the  spring 
the  people  of  Connecticut  successfully  invaded  the  country  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  took  their  chief  sachem,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  Molie- 
gans,  who,  being  friendly  to  the  whites,  put  him  to  death  Philip  had 
now  collected  a  band  of  iiis  scattered  forces,  and  returned  to  his  old 
station  at  Mount  Hope.  About  the  Ist  of  August,  Capt.  Church  attacked 
him,  took  his  wife  and  children  prisoners,  and  killed  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  his  men.  On  this  occasion  Philip  wept  bitterly  for  the 
loss  of  his  family,  and  exhibited  the  noblest  feelings  of  human  nKture. 
One  of  his  own  men  proposed  to  him  to  submit  to  the  whites;  Philip  In- 
stantly shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  A  brother  of  this  Indian,  enraged  at 
Philip,  deserted  his  ranks  and  joined  the  colonists ;  this  man,  in  a  battle 
shortly  after,  shot  Philip  in  revenge  for  his  brother's  death,  and  thus  fell 
this  great  Indian  warrior.  This  event  put  aa  end  to  the  war,  and  the  In- 
dians now  fled  or  sued  foi  peace. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  this  war  the  heirs  of  Gorges  urged  against 
Massachusetts  their  claim  to  the  territory  of  the  province  of  Maine;  m 
satisfy  these  claims  Massachusetts  paid  the  sum  of  c£1250  In  ICia 
New-Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  bc(;ame  a  dis- 
tinct colony.  The  government  of  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  stale 
of  affairs  in  the  colonies,  sent  over  Edward  Randolph  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement  of  the  obnoxious  laws  relating  to  commerce  He  brought  a 
message  from  the  king,  desiring  the  colonial  governments  to  send  agents 
to  England,  authorized  to  act  with  full  power  in  behalf  of  the  colonies. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  suspected  that  the  design  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  get  away  their  charter  and  bring  the  covernment  of  the  col- 
ony under  the  immediate  control  of  the  king.  The  agents,  therefore, 
who  were  appointed,  were  instructed,  on  no  consideration  to  deliver  up 
the  charter. 

In  1G84  the  government  of  England  declared  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts to  be  no  longer  valid,  and  in  1G86  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  the  colony.  This  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts ;  they  leit  that  a  tyrant  was  now  placed  over  them. 
The  governor  immediately  imposed  restraints  upon  the  press,  and  broke 
in  upon  the  religious  and  domestic  regulations  of  the  people  ;  the  titles 
of  land  given  under  the  old  charter  were  declared  void,  and  exorbitant 
prices  were  demanded  for  securing  new  ones.  These  proceedings  of  the 
government  provoked  the  people  to  madness,  and  they  were  ready  to 
seize  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  redress.  In  1689  news  came 
from  England  that  William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  landed  at  Torbay,  and 
was  contending  for  the  crown.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  inspireil 
with  hope  of  deliverance,  at  once  flew  to  arms,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
thcT  oppressors  and  restored  their  former  magistrates.  The  next  arrival 
from  England  brought  word  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  gained  pes 
session  of  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  William  HI.  This  intclligenci- 
was  received  with  great  joy  throughout  New-England. 

In  1692  William  granted  to  Massachusetts  a  new  charter,  which  ex- 
tended her  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  By  this  charter  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  up- 
pointing  the  governor  of  the  colony.  On  the  14th  of  May,  Sir  William 
rhipps,  the  first  royal  governor,  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  new  charier, 
which  in  many  respects  was  not  so  acceptable  to  the  people  as  the  old 
one.  By  an  express  provision  the  new  charier  granted  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  excepting  Roman  Catholics. 

About  this  time  the  colonies  were  greatly  harassed  by  «he  French  of 
Canada,  combined  with  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians.    A  fleet  wa 
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fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  to  proceed  against 
Quebec,  and  land  forces  were  raised  to  marcli  directly  to  Montreal.  These 
movements  were  unsuccessful,  and,  instead  of  relieving  the  colonists,  in- 
creased their  burden  of  debt.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  New- 
England  was  thrown  into  panic  and  distress  by  the  strange  delusions  of 
witchcraft.  A  few  years  before,  in  England,  persons  called  witches  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  in  great  numbers.  Many  respectable 
men  had  declared  their  belief  that  some  persons  were  actually  possessed 
with  evil  spirits;  and  the  people  of  New-England,  therefore,  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  with  the  utmost  credulity  the  absurdities  of  this  imagi- 
nary witchcraft.  The  infatuation  had  extended  to  all  classes  in  society. 
Twenty  persons  had  been  put  to  death,  and  more  than  a  hundred  were  in 
prison  awaiting  trial,  when  the  magistrates,  finding  that  their  own  families 
were  exposed  to  the  same  accusations,  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  all  a 
delusion.     Those  in  prison  were  released,  and  the  witches  soon  fled. 

The  English  settlements  were  still  harassed  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Peace  followed  for  a  few  years,  but  war  breaking  out  anew  between  Eng- 
iaud  and  France,  hostilities  at  once  commenced  between  their  colonies. 
In  February,  1704,  the  town  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  was  attacked  in  the 
night  by  the  Indians  and  French;  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhab- 
itants killed  or  carried  prisoners  to  Canada.  In  1711  a  large  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Walker,  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing Canada.  Having  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  disregardinj; 
the  advice  of  the  American  pilots,  he  was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and 
many  of  his  ships  dashed  to  pieces.  This  calamity  defeated  the  object 
of  the  expedition  ;  the  Indians  continued  their  depredations  upon  the  col- 
onies till  1713,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  England  and  France. 
In  1716  Samuel  Shute  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony;  during  his 
administration  much  contention  prevailed  between  him  and  the  house  of 
representatives,  respecting  the  governor's  salary.  The  house  contended 
for  the  right  of  rewarding  him  according  to  his  services,  while  the  king 
had  ordered  the  governor  to  establish  a  permanent  salary.  This  contest 
continued  for  many  years,  and  was  finally  settled  by  a  vote  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  grant  a  definite  sum  for  the  pay  of  the  governor. 

In  1744  war  was  again  declared  between  England  and  France.  During 
the  time  of  peace  the  French  had  strongly  fortified  the  port  of  Louis- 
bnrgh  on  Cape  Breton ;  this  port  gave  French  privateers  every  advantage 
for  ruining  the  important  fisheries  on  that  coast,  and  for  breaking  up  the 
trade  of  the  colonies,  A  plan  was  concieved  by  one  of  the  colonists  for 
taking  this  port,  and  communicated  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Having  imposed  an  oath  of  secrecy  upon  the  members  of  the  general 
court,  the  governor  made  known  the  plan  to  them;  at  first  the  enterprise 
was  considered  as  altogether  hazardous  and  impracticable, but  when  made 
known  to  the  people,  all  hands  and  hearts  were  ready  for  the  undertaking. 

An  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
liam Pepperell,  was  soon  landed  on  the  island,  while  a  fleet  under  Com- 
modore Warren  blockaded  the  harbour;  a  detachment  marched  round  to 
the  north-cast  part  of  the  harbour  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ings containing  naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  wine,  brandy  <Scc. ;  the  flames  and 
smoke  pouring  into  the  grand  battery  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they 
spiked  their  guns  and  fled  to  the  city.  The  next  morning  the  New-Eng- 
land troops  took  possession  of  the  battery ;  they  spent  fourteen  nights  up 
to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water,  drawing  their  cannon  through  a  marsh, 
from  the  landing  to  the  camp,  and  they  then  turned  Ihein  with  great  effect 
upon  the  city.  The  fleet  in  the  harbour  captured  a  French  64  gun  ship, 
laden  with  stores,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  men  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  This  threw  the  besieged  into  great  distress,  and  with  other  ad- 
ferse  events,  \vA  the  French  on  the  16th  of  June  to  surrender  the  city 
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TIlis  expedition  displayed  the  spirit  of  New-England,  and  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Great  Britain.  The  next  summer  a  large  French  fleet  oi 
forty  ships  appeared  on  the  coast,  which  spread  great  alarm  through  the 
colonies;  hut  the  French,  after  many  serious  disasters,  which  destroyed 
nearly  half  their  fleet,  returned  to  France.  In  1748  peace  was  concluded 
and  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  the  French. 

In  no  slate  of  the  Union  has  agriculture  been  more  improved  tlinn  in 
Massachusetts;  she  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  In  its 
shipping  Massachusetts  is  the  second  state  in  the  Union,  being  inferior 
only  to  New- York.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified;  the  south- 
eastern part  is  mostly  level;  through  Berkshire  county  pass  two  moun 
lain  ranges,  the  Taghkannic  on  the  western  border  of  the  state,  and  be 
tween  the  Housaionic  and  Connecticut  rivers  the  Green  mountain  range, 
here  called  Hoosic  mountains.  Mount  Holyoke,  near  Northampton,"  is 
more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Wacliiiseil 
mountain  in  Princeton  is  an  isolated  summit,  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet  high;  Saddle  mountain,  in  the  Taghkannic  range,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  state,  is  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  Mount  Washinijtoii, 
in  the  same  range,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  is  about  tliiec 
thousand  feet  high. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives ;  tliey  are  elected  iiiiiiu. 
ally  by  the  people;  the  governor  must  have  lesided  seven  years  in  the 
state,  and  be  worth  a  freehold  of  1000  pounds,  and  declare  his  belief  jn 
the  Christian  religion;  the  lieutenant-governor  must  possess  the  samo 
qualification.  A  council  of  nine  persons  besides  the  lieutenant-governor 
are  elected  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  and  not  more 
than  two  can  be  chosen  in  one  congressional  district ;  they  rank  next  to 
the  lieutenant-governor.  The  senate  contains  forty  members,  who  must 
possess  a  freehold  of  300  pounds,  and  a  personal  estate  of  600  pounds, 
and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  election.  The  house  of  representatives  contains  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  members,  who  must  possess  a  freehold  of  100  pounds  in  the 
town  for  which  he  is  chosen,  or  rateable  estate  to  the  value  of  250  pounds. 
The  judges  and  various  other  ofllcers,  as  attorney  general,  &c.,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  the 
judges  hold  their  oflice  during  good  behaviour;  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  receiver-general  are  appointed  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  of  the  iegi^slature.  Every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  (excepting  paupers  and  persons  under  guardianship),  who  has  re^ 
sided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or  district  in  which  he  may 
claim  to  vote  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  shall  have  paid 
a  tax  in  the  commonwealth  w'lhin  two  years,  or  shall  have  been  ix 
empted  from  taxation,  enjoys  tl^e  right  of  suflfrage. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  New-Hampshire  was  made  by  tne 
English  in  1623.  John  Mason  and  Ferdinand  Gorges  obtained  from  the 
New-England  company  a  grant  of  this  territory,  and  sent  over  a  few 
pioneers,  who  made  new  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Piscataqiia 
river— one  near  the  mouth,  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  further  up  the 
river,  at  Cocheco,  now  called  Dover.  Portsmouth  was  settled  in  1611, 
and  in  1638  a  settlement  was  made  at  Exeter,  by  the  Rev.  John  Whefl- 
Wright,  who  had  before  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians.  Soon  niter 
the  settlement  of  Exeter  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  organised  a  gov 
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ornment  for  themselves.  For  several  years  the  government  of  e«eh  town 
was  distinct  and  independent;  but  finding  that  they  were  very  much  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  they  placed  themselves,  in  1641,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Massachusetts.  During  the  wars  with  Philip  these 
feeble  settlements  suffered  extremely  from  the  barbarous  assaults  of  the 
enemy. 

In  1679  New-Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  made 
a  distinct  province.    Its  government  consisted  of  a  president  and  coun- 
cil, appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by  the 
people.    The  assembly  held  its  first  session  at  Portsmouth,  in  IGci,  when 
a  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  "  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordinance, 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  mhabitants,  but  such  as  should  be  made  by 
the  assembly,  and  approved  by  the  president  and  council."    About  this 
time  a  contest  commenced  which  continued  will,  more  or  less  severity 
for  many  years.    Robert  Mason  arrived  at  Portsmouth  and  laid  claim  to 
■A  large  part  of  the  territory ;  his  claims  were  rejected,  and  returning  to 
England,  he  induced  the  king  to  commission  Edward  Cranfield  as  the 
fommander-in-chief  of  New-Hampshire;  on  his  arrival  he  also  met  with 
opposition;  he  rendered  himself  contemptible  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.     Mr.  Waldron,  a  principal  man  in  the  colony,  was  very  ac- 
tive in  opposing  the  claims  of  Mason  and  Cranfield.     In  1689  the  people 
sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  they  might  again  be  annexed  to 
Massachusetts;  the  petition  was  refused,  and  the  petitioners  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  separate  government.     Samuel  Allen,  who  had  purchased 
Mason's  claim,  was  made  governor  of  the  colony ;  he  at  once  renewed 
the  old  contests  respecting  lands ;  suits  were  laid  against  some  of  the 
principal  landholders,  but  the  court  usually  gave  a  decision  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

Major  Waldron  and  others,  of  Dover,  had  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Indians,  who  concerted  a  shrewd  scheme 
for  destroying  the  town.     In  consequence  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
werj  exposed,  the  inhabitants  had  fortified  several  houses  to  which  they 
repaired  every  night  to  sleep;  the  Indians  sent  several  women,  who  were 
considered  friendly  to  the  whites,  to  seek  lodging  with  them;  they  were 
instructed  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  these  houses  in  the  night,  and  give 
a  signal  to  the  Indians,  who  were  to  be  concealed  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity.   The  plan  was  successful.     At  midnight  the  signal  was  given, 
and  the  savages  rushed  into  the  houses  ;  their  vengeance  was  first  di- 
rected towards  Waldron,  who,  after  bravely  defending  himsell,  was  over- 
powered and  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.     He  was  thrown  upon 
a  table,  and  each  of  the  savages  in  turn  gashing  his  breast  with  their 
knives,  exclaimed,  "  Thus  I  cross  out  my  account."    At  length  tliey  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  rolling  him  from  the  table  upon  the  point  of 
his  own  sword.    Many  houses  were  plundered  and  burned ;  otiier  towns 
were  attacked,  hundreds  v/ere  killed,  and  many  carried  captive  to  Canada 
and  sold  to  the  French.     These  cruel  depredations  continued  till  1697, 
when  peace  was  again  restored.    In  1703  the  colonies  were  again  in- 
volved in  a  long  and  bloody  war.    In  1719  Londonderry  was  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Ireland.     In  1722  war  broke  cut  again  with  the  French 
and  Indians ;  During  this  war  Capt.  John  Lovewell  distinguished  him- 
s<!lf  in  fighting  the  Indians;  in  one  of  his  expeditions  he  surprised  a 
tompany  of  ten  Indians  who  were  asleep  round  a  fire ;  the  Indians  jump- 
ing up,  one  after  another,  were  shot  on  the  spot,  except  one,  who,  at- 
tempting to  escape,  was  seized  by  Lovewell's  dog,  and  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  others.    In  another  expedition  Lovewell  and  most  of  his 
men  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Pau- 
gus.    In  1746  the  owners  of  Mason's  title  urged  again  their  old  claim  ; 
but  meeting  with  no  success  they  yielded,  and  settled  this  unhappy  con- 
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tesi,  by  an  honourable  appropriation  of  their  lands.  In  their  grants  they 
jirovided  for  the  liberal  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  build- 
mg  churches,  promoting  education,  and  internal  improvements.  The 
people  of  New-Hampshire  now  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  prosperity  and 
repose,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  opening  of  the  French  war. 

The  recent  geological  survey  of  this  state  by  Dr.  Jackson,  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  extensive  copper  and  iron  mines.  A  copper  mine  in 
Coos  Co.  yields  an  ore  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  are  some  picturesque  lakes  and  line  waterfalls;  and  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  presented  by  its  mountains  and  lakes 
nas  caused  it  to  be  denominated  "  the  Switzerland  of  America."  The 
principal  mountain  peaks  are  Grand  Monadnock,  toward  the  south-west 
part  of  the  state,  3254  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Sunapee  moun- 
tain, near  Sunapee  lake;  Kearsarge  mountain,  between  Sutton  and  Sal- 
isbury, 2461  feet;  Carfs  mountain,  in  Ellsworth  ;  Moosehillock,  in  Ben- 
ton, 4636  feet  high,  and  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the  White 
mountains,  6428  feet  high.  The  Notch  in  th"  White  mountains  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  'uriosily,  being  in  some  plr.ces  not  more  than  twenty-two 
feet  wide,  with  lofty  precipices  on  both  sides,  affording  some  of  the  wild- 
est and  grandest  scenery  in  nature ;  a  road  passes  through  this  notch, 
being  the  only  place  in  which  the  mountain  can  be  passed. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1784,  and  in  1792  was  altered  to  its 
present  form.  The  governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  March.  He  must  have  resided  in  the  staie  for  seven 
years  next  preceding  his  election,  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  possess 
property  to  the  amount  of  JCSOO,  one  half  of  which  must  be  a  freehold 
within  the  state.  The  council  consists  of  five  members,  chosen  by  the 
people ;  the  legislature,  consisting  of  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, is  denominated  the  general  court  of  New-Hampshire ;  the  senate 
consists  of  twelve  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people ;  the  house 
of  representatives  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  elected 
annually  by  the  people.  All  judicial  officers  are  nominated  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  and  council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour, but  are  removable  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, at  the  representation  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature ;  no  judicial 
officer  can  hold  office  after  he  is  seventy  years  of  age.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  are  elected  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over,  excepting 
paupers,  and  persons  excused  from  paying  taxes  at  their  own  request. 
have  the  right  of  suffrage. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

This  is  the  smallest  state  in  territory  in  the  Union,  being  only  about 
(orty<nine  miles  long,  and  twenty-nine  broad.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1636  b^  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts, 
as  before  mentioned.  lie  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians  at  a 
place  called  Mooshausic,  and  began  to  build  a  town,  which,  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  God's  goodness  to  him,  he  called  Providence.  In  1643 
Rhode-Island  petitioned  to  be  admitted  into  the  celebrated  Union  of  the 
New-England  colonies ;  Plymouth  declaring  the  settlements  of  this  col- 
oriy  to  be  within  the  limits  of  her  territory  would  not  consent  to  the  pe- 
tition ;  but  after  a  warm  discussion  between  the  rommisstoners,  it  was 
voted  that  Rhode  Island  should  enjoy  all  the  benefiia  of  the  Union,  pro- 
vided she  would  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth ;  spurning  the 
idea  of  such  subniissicii,  she  maintained  her  independence,  and  was  nui 
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associated  with  the  other  colonies.  The  same  year  Roger  Williams  went 
to  England  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory,  and  a  permission  for 
the  people  of  the  colony  to  organize  a  civil  government.  In  1G47  dele- 
gates from  the  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  adopted  a  constitution, 
and  framed  !>.  code  of  laws ;  the  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  president  or  governor,  and  four  assistants. 

In  1663  King  Charles  granted  a  charter  to  Rhode-Island,  similar  in  its 
provisions  to  that  of  Connecticut.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  that 
every  Christian  sect,  except  PkOman  Catholics,  should  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  freemen ;  a  law  was  also  passed,  that  the  property  of  Quakers 
who  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  colony,  should  be  seized 
by  the  public  officers :  but  this  law  not  being  agreeable  to  the  peo;jle  was 
never  enforced.  The  charter  government  of  this  colony  was  dissolved 
by  Andross  while  he  was  governor  of  New-England,  but  was  resumed 
again  directly  after  his  imprisonment.  Rhode-Island,  on  account  of  her 
just  and  benevolent  treatment  of  the  Indians,  was  seMom  molested  by 
their  depredations. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  an- 
nually by  tlie  people.    In  case  of  the  inability  of  the  governor  to  serve, 
through  death,  impeachment,  or  absence  from  the  state,  his  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  lieutenant-governor,  elected  also  annually  by  the  people;  or 
in  case  of  the  inability  of  both,  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  president 
of  the  senate.    The  senate  consists  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  one 
member  from  each  town  or  city  in  the  state,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
governor,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  has  no  vote 
excepting  on  an  equal  division  of  the  members.    Tlie  secretary  of  state 
is  also  secretary  of  the  senate,  rnd  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  presides  over  the  body  until  a  president  is  chosen. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  not  to  exceed  seventy-two  mem- 
bers.    Each  town  or  city  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  member,  provided 
that  no  town  or  city  shall  elect  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber.   The  present  ratio  of  representation  is  one  member  to  every  1530 
inhabitants,  and  each  fraction  exceeding  one  half  is  entitled  to  one  rep- 
resentative.   The  present  number  of  members  is  sixty-nine.    The  judi- 
cial power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  sucl    nferior 
courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  time  ordain.    The 
iudges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  in  grand 
committee,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  meiiioers  elect 
of  each  house  separately.    Every  person  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided,  and  has  had  a  home  in 
the  state  for  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offijrs  his  vote 
for  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  real  estate  in  said  town  or 
city  to  the  amount  of  $134,  or  re.iting  for  $7  above  all  incumbrances 
whatsoever,  is  entitle'l  to  the  right  of  suffrage ;  or  if  his  property  is  in 
another  town  or  city  in  the  state  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  it  lies,  dated  within  ten  days  previous  to  the  election,  and  show- 
ing that  the  ;'  ■"!,  if  there  be  any,  has  been  recorded  for  ninety  days ;  the 
name  of  the  vo«er  must  have  been  legally  enrolled  for  one  year  next  pre- 
vious to  the  election  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  his  vote,  iind  ho 
•nust  have  paid  a  town  or  city  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  militia,  and  have  performed  military  duty;   a  residence  at  any 
garrison  or  naval  station  in  the  state  does  not  give  a  legal  residence. 
This  constitution  went  into  operation  May  3d,  1843.    Rhode  Island  bore 
an  honouraole  part  in  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  General  Greene,  oao 
cf  her  citizens,  was  inferior  as  a  general  officer,  only  to  Washington 
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CONNECTICUT. 

The  territory  now  constituting  the  state  of  Connecticut,  was  granted 
by  the  Plymouth  company  in  England  to  lor.ls  Say  and  Seal,  Brooke  and 
others,  in  1631.  About  this  time  Mr.  Winjlow,  governor  of  Plymouth, 
visited  the  country  along  the  Connecticut  river,  and  finding  the  Indians 
friendly,  and  desirous  of  trading  with  the  whites,  he  selected  a  spot  for 
a  trading-house-  The  Dutch  at  New- York,  anticipating  the  designs  0/ 
Winslow,  sent  a  company  to  erect  a  fort  at  Hartford,  to  prevent  the  Kn- 
glish  from  forming  a  settlement  in  that  region.  In  1635  a  number  uf 
families  from  Massachusetts  began  settlements  at  Wethersfield  and  Wind- 
sor; the  next  winter,  some  of  them  being  destitute  of  provisions,  re- 
turned  to  their  friends  in  Maasachusetts.  In  October  of  the  same  ypar, 
John  Winthrop  arrived  from  England,  with  orders  from  the  company  who 
now  owned  the  territory,  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  summer  of  1635,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  about  one  hundred  mem- 
hers  belonging  to  his  congregation,  left  Massachusetts  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Hartford.  In  their  long  journey  through  the  wilderness  they 
had  no  guide  but  their  compass,  no  cover  but  the  heavens,  and  their  prin- 
cipal food  was  the  milk  of  the  cows,  which  they  drrve  before  them. 
The  Indians  in  Connecticut  were  very  numerous  ;  thirty  years  after  its 
settlement  there  were  twenty  Indians  to  one  white  man,  and  the  first  set- 
tlers suffered  every  kind  of  barbarity  from  these  savages.  In  1()37  the 
troops  from  this  colony  distinguished  themselves  for  bravery  and  forti- 
tude in  the  war  against  the  Pcquots,  an  account  of  which  has  already 
been  given  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  During  this  war,  the  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  other  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  respec- 
tability from  England,  arrived  at  Boston.  In  1638  they  founded  the  eoi- 
ony  of  New- Haven  at  Quinnipiac,  the  Indian  name  of  that  region.  The 
first  sabbath  after  their  arrival  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to  the  colony  un- 
der a  large  oak  tree ;  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  they  all  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant,  "to  be 
governed  in  all  things,  both  civil  and  religious,  by  the  rules  and  principles 
of  the  Bible." 

In  1639  the  people  of  this  colony  met  in  a  large  barn  and  adopted  a 
constitution.  It  provided  that  none  but  members  of  some  church  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  or  take  any  part  in  the  governnicnt ;  that  all  voters  should 
meet  once  a  year  to  choose  the  ofllcers  of  the  colony  ;  and  that  the  word 
of  God  should  be  their  only  rule,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  religious  afTairs. 
The  same  year  the  people  of  Wethersfirld  and  VVimisor  assembled  at 
Hartford,  and  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which 
in  many  respects  was  similar  to  that  of  New-Haven.  About  tliis  time 
George  Fenwick  and  others  began  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which,  in  honour  of  lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brooke,  was  called  Say- 
brook;  for  many  years  they  enacted  their  own  laws  and  made  their  own 
regulations,  but  in  1664  this  town  became  a  part  of  the  Connecticut 
colony. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, was  sent  to  England  to  obtain  from  the  king  a  royal  charter  for 
that  colony.  He  presented  to  Charles  a  ring  of  great  value,  which  his 
father,  Charles  I.,  had  given  to  Winthrop's  grandmother.  Pleased  wiih 
the  gift,  the  king  granted  a  charter  very  liberal  in  its  privileges,  and  wliich 
confirmed  all  the  provisions  of  their  constitution.  The  charter  inciudiJ 
New-Haven ;  but  that  colony,  not  willing  to  give  up  its  entire  indepeii 
dence,  did  not  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  charter  until  1665,  wlun 
the  two  colonics  were  united.  In  1686,  James  II„  dissatisfied  wiih  the 
•pirit  of  liberty  which  prevailed  in  the  filonies,  ordered  tho  people  u* 
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Conitecticut  to  surrender  their  charter.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  his  accnt, 
and  at  that  time  governor  of  New-England,  finding  the  peopU;  of'thal 
colony  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  king's  order,  marched  with  a  hand  of 
troons  to  Hartford.  The  legislature  was  now  in  session  ;  Sir  Edmund 
entered  the  court-house  and  demanded  the  charter;  the  matter  was  de- 
bated until  evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  forth  and  laid  on  the 
table ;  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  house  was  crowded ;  in  the 
heat  of  the  discussion  the  candles  were  all  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
when  they  were  reliffhted  the  charter  was  gone;  amid  the  darkness  and 
confusion  a  Captain  Wadsworth  had  seized  it,  and,  escaping  from  the 
nousc,  concealed  it  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree. 

When  James  II.  was  driven  from  the  throne,  King  William  confirmed 
the  charter,  which  thenceforth  became  the  basis  of  the  government,  until 
the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  in  1818.  In  1692  Col.  Fletcher 
was  appointed  governor  of  New-York,  and  authorised  to  command  the 
militia  of  Connecticut.  He  proceeded  to  Hartford  and  ordered  the  train 
bands  to  be  assembled,  and  attempted  to  read  to  ihem  his  commission, 
but  Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer  of  the  militia,  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat;  Fletcher  commanded  silence,  and  again  attempted  to 
read,  when  Wadsworth  exclaimed,  "drum,  drum,  I  say,"  and  turning  to 
Fletcher  he  said,  "if  it  is  attempted  again  I  will  make  the  sun  shine 
thro'"  '.  you  in  a  moment."  Fletcher  desisted,  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing night  to  New- York.  Here  was  somethi.ig  of  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  The  king  of  England  afterward  gave  the  command  of 
the  militia  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  with  the  reservation,  that  in 
time  of  war  a  certain  n  mber  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Fletcher.  Until  1698  the  assembly  sat  in  one  house,  but  was  then  di- 
vided into  two.  In  1700  Yale  college  was  founded  at  Saybrook,  but 
was  subsequently  removed  to  New-Havci,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  Elihu  Yale,  a  merchant  of  London,  an  early  benefactor.  In  1708,  by 
order  of  the  legislature,  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  churches  as- 
sembled at  Saybrook,  and  formed  the  celebrated  Saybrook  Platform, 
which  has  ever  sim  o  formed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  churches 
of  Connecticut. 

The  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentativ  3s.  The  senate  consists  of  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  members.  Most  of  tiie  towns  choose  two  representatives. 
The  legislature,  called  the  ge.ierul  assembly,  holds  its  session  annually, 
alternately  at  Hartford  and  New- Haven.  All  white  citizens  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  town  where  they  vote  six 
months  previous  to  the  election,  who  have  a  freehold  estate  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  seven  dollars,  or  who  have  performed  military  duty  for 
one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  are  entitled  to  the  .ight  of  suffrage. 
1  he  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senate,  and  representatives,  are  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  The  supremo 
court  consists  of  five  judges,  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age. 
These  judges  hold  separately  a  court  twice  a  year,  in  each  county  ;  and 
all  the  judges  together  hold  oi.  court  annually  in  each  county,  as  a  court 
of  errors.  The  county  courts  consist  of  one  chief  judge,  and  two  asso- 
ciate judges,  appointed  annually  by  the  legislature. 

The  shore  of  Connecticut  is  penetrated  by  numerous  bays  and  creeks, 
which  afford  many  harbours.  Tiie  principal  sea-ports  are  New-London, 
New-Haven,  Stonington,  and  Bridgeport  on  the  coast,  and  Middlciown  in 
the  interior.  The  harbour  of  New-London  is  the  lest  in  the  state,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  spacious  and  sale,  has  a  depth 
ol  thirty  feet  of  water,  and  is  not  obstructed  by  ice  in  the  winter. 
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NEW-JKRSEY. 

Ncw-Jersey  was  first  settled  by  the  Danes,  at  Bergen,  in  1624.  Shortly 
after,  a  few  Dutch  families  settled  on  the  western  shore  of  New-York  bay ; 
six  years  after,  the  English  began  a  settlement  at  Elsiiigburgh,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Delaware  river;  this  settlement  was  soon  broken  up 
by  the  Swedes,  who  erected  a  fort  on  the  same  spot  to  guard  the  river. 

The  Swedes  continued  to  multiply  their  settlements  until  1655,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  history  of 
New-Ycrk,  that  the  Dutnh  claimed  all  the  territory  between  the  Connec- 
ticut and  the  Delaware ;  the  same  territory  was  also  claimed  by  the  king 
of  England,  who,  in  1614,  sent  over  a  fleet  which  completely  subdued  iho 
Dutch.  The  same  year  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  kmg  had  granted 
this  territory,  conveyed  all  the  lands  between  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  These  possessions  were 
called  New-Jersey,  in  honour  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  had  been  gov 
crnor  of  the  island  of  Jersey;  they  appointed  Philip  Carteret  governor; 
he  arrived  at  Elizabethtown,  in  1665,  and  established  a  government  over 
the  colony,  just  and  liberal  in  its  principles. 

For  several  years  the  colony  was  in  a  flourishing  state;  but  at  length 
those  settlers  who  had  purchased  their  land  of  the  Indians,  before  itio 
English  took  possession,  refused  to  pay  rent  for  it  to  the  government 
In  1672,  the  discontented  party  rose  in  rebellion;  their  complaints  were 
made  known  to  the  proprietors  i;i  England,  when  some  concessions  were 
made,  and  some  privileges  granted,  which  satisfied  the  people.  About 
this  time  Lord  Berkley  granted  all  his  claims  in  the  colony  to  Edward 
Billinge.  In  ltJ76,  the  territory  was  divided  into  East-Jersey  and  West- 
Jersey  ;  the  latter  was  assigned  to  Billinge — the  former  to  Sir  George 
Carteret.  Three  years  before  this  division  was  made,  the  Dutch  agiiiii 
took  possession  of  this  territory,  but  retained  it  only  a  few  month;*.  In 
consequence  of  this  conquest  by  the  Dutch,  Sir  Edmund  Andross  deciarfU 
that  Berkley  and  Carteret  had  lost  all  claim  to  the  territory;  in  1678,  hi 
therefore  extended  his  tyrannical  sway  over  New-Jersey. 

He  imposed  taxes  up')n  the  people,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  those  who 
would  not  submit  to  his  authority  ;  the  colonies  complained  to  the  duke, 
and  the  case  was  at  length  referred  to  commissioners,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  people.  Billinge  had  committed  the  management  of  atfairs 
in  West-Jersey  to  a  board  of  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  William  IVnn. 
To  Peiin  and  tiis  associates,  the  territory  of  East- Jersey  was  also  granted, 
in  1608,  and  Itobert  Barclay  was  appointed  governor  of  East-Jersey  for 
life ;  uut  peace  and  tranquillity  were  not  yet  secured.  There  had  been  so 
many  owners  of  the  land,  and  so  many  changes  in  the  government,  that 
no  one  could  tell  with  certainty  whether  he  had  a  good  title  to  his  land  or 
not;  great  disorder  prevailed,  and  this  state  of  confusion  continued  till 
1702,  when  the  right  of  government  was  surrendered  to  the  queen  of 
F]ngland. 

The  two  divisions  were  now  reunited,  under  the  old  name  of  New-Jer- 
sey. Lord  Cornbury  was  appointed  governor,  the  same  governor  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  New-Jersey  and  New- York.  In 
1738,  the  king,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey,  ap- 
pointed a  separate  governor  over  that  colony ;  the  office  was  first  con- 
ferred upon  Lewis  Morris,  under  whose  administration  the  people  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity.    The  population  was  then  forty  thousand. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1776.  The  state  for  sev- 
eral years,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  occupied  by  the  American 
and  British  armies,  and  several  important  battles  were  fought  in  its  ter- 
ritory, particularly  those  of  Trenton,  of  Princeton,  and  of  Monmouth 
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and  the  inhabitants  bore  their  full  share  of  toil  and  suffering  during  that 
memorable  prriod. 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly. 
The  governo.  is  elected  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and 
the  assembly.  The  council  consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  people  A  councillor  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the 
stale,  and  possess  property  of  £1000  value  in  the  county  for  which  he 
is  chosen.  The  council  elects  from  its  body  a  president,  who  performs 
the  duties  appertaining  to  a  lieutenant-governor.  The  assembly  is  com- 
posed of  fifty-cight  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  A  mem- 
ber  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  state,  and  possess  property  to  the 
amount  of  £500,  within  the  county  for  which  he  was  elected.  The  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  inferior  courts 
for  five  years,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and  assembly.  All  per- 
sons of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  worth  jE59  proclamation 
money,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  immediately  preceding  an 
election,  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage. 


DELAWARE. 

Dblawark  was  first  settled  in  1627,  by  a  nunber  of  Swedes  and  Fins, 
who,  at  the  instance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  emigrated  to 
America.  They  landed  at  Cape  Heniopen,  which  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  they  called  Paradise  Point;  the  Delaware  :hey  nnmed  Swedeland 
Stream. 

Afterwards  a  settlement  was  made  at  Tinicum,  and  became  their  seat 
of  government.  John  Printz  was  their  first  governor;  and  they  erected 
a  number  of  forts  along  the  river  to  protect  their  settlements  from  the 
Dutch,  who  were  now  settling  on  the  eastern  side.  In  IG41,  the  Dutch 
crossed  tiie  river  and  built  a  fort  at  New-Castle;  the  Swedes  claimed  the 
territory,  and  remonstrated  against  these  proceedings.  Rising!),  the 
second  Swedish  governor,  with  a  band  of  thirty  men,  visited  tlie  fort  under 
pretence  of  friendship;  being  admitted,  and  kindly  treated  by  the  Dutch, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  the  fort,  "  This  act  of 
trenchery  exasperated  the  Dutch  governor  of  New-York,  and  he  came 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  and  to^^k  possession  of  all  the  Swedish  settle- 
ments ;  many  of  the  Swedes  were  seized  and  transported  to  Holland ; 
(he  remainder  submitted  to  the  Dutch.  In  1664,  the  English  conquered 
the  Dutch,  and  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware  continued  under  the  En- 
glish governor  of  New- York,  until  1682;  at  this  time,  William  Penn  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  several  tracts  of  land  which  now  constitute  the  state 
of  Delaware.  They  were  ca'Ied  the  *'  territories,"  and  for  many  years 
were  under  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 

Delaware  has  no  state  debt,  but  possesses  funds,  exclusive  of  the  school 
fund,  to  the  amount  of  $339,686.  Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  place  in  the  stale.  Vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of  water 
can  come  to  its  wharves;  it  has  considerable  trade,  particub-ly  in  flour, 
and  has  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Dover  and  New-Castle. 

Tiie  present  constitution  of  the  slate  was  adopted  in  I8I>1.  The  gover- 
nor is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  is  ever  afterwards  ineligible.  The  sen- 
;ite  consists  of  three  members  chosen  from  each  county,  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  The  representatives  consist  of  seven  for  each  county,  chosen 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  legislature  meets  once  in  two  years,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  ia  January,  The  elections  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November.     Kverv  male  citizen  over  twenty-two  yc'ars  of 
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age,  who  has  resided  one  year  in  the  sta'.e,  and  the  last  month  in  the 
county  in  whii^h  he  offers  his  vote,  and  has  psid  a  tax,  has  the  ri^ht  o< 
suffrage;  and  if  he  be  between  iwenly-ono  and  twenty-two  years,  and  ia 
otherwise  quahfied,  he  may  vote  without  the  payment  ol  a  tax.  The  state 
treasurer  is  cliosen  biennially  by  the  legislature ;  and  in  case  of  his  death, 
resignation,  cVc,  tiie  governor  (ills  the  office  until  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  lie  is  to  settle  annually  with  the  legislature  or  a  committee 
thereof,  which  is  to  be  appointed  at  every  biennial  session.  The  judicial 
power  of  the  stale  is  exercised  by  four  common  law  judges  and  a  ch;m- 
cellor.  The  judges  arc  appointed  by  the  governor,  during  good  behavior. 
Of  the  four  law  judges,  one  is  chief  justice  and  the  others  are  associates. 
The  chief  justice  and  chancellor  may  be  appointed  for  any  part  of  the  state 
but  there  must  be  one  associate  judge  for  each  county.  A  court  consists 
of  the  chief  justice  and  two  associates;  butnoassociale  judge  is  permitted 
to  sit  in  his  own  county.  The  legislature  has  power  to  establish  such 
inferior  courts  ua  may  be  necessary.  The  chancellor  exercises  the  pow- 
ers  of  a  court  of  chancery,  and  witl>  all  the  judges,  of  a  court  of  appeals. 
The  constitution  provides  that  no  act  of  incorporation  shall  be  passed 
without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  be  the  renewal  of 
an  exibting  incorporation :  and  all  acts  are  to  contain  a  power  of  revoca- 
tion by  the  legislature.  No  act  hereafter  passed  shall  be  in  force  ( )r  more 
than  twenty  years,  without  a  re-enactment  by  the  legislature.  No  person 
belonging  to  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States 
can  gain  such  a  residence  as  will  entitle  him  to  vote,  by  being  stationed 
ut  any  military  or  naval  post  in  the  state. 


MARYLAND. 

We  have  seen  that  the  iirst  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode* 
I&land  was  owing  to  religious  persecution.  The  same  spirit  prcvaded 
against  the  Roman  catholics,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland. 
In  1632,  George  Calvert,  called  Lord  Baltimore,  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  sect,  applied  to  Charles  I.  for  a  grant  of  territory  north  of  Vlrjfliila, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement  on  the  principles  of  rullgloug 
liberty ;  before  the  grant  had  passed  the  royal  seal,  he  died.  About  two 
months  after,  the  territory  was  gramed  in  the  name  of  Cecil  Calvert, 
Lord  Baltimore's  eldest  son  and  heir.  In  honour  of  the  queen  Maria,  the 
colony  was  called  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore  appointed  his  broliier, 
Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  province  ;  he,  with  about  two  hundred 
'catholic  emigrants,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  in  1634;  after 
exploring  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  they  purchased  the  village  of 
Yoamaco  of  the  Indians,  and  named  it  St.  Marys.  Here  they  found  com- 
fortable habitations  ;  and  the  soil  being  somewhat  cultivated,  they  had  a 
sufHcient  supply  of  provisions. 

Many  circumstances  favoured  the  settlement  of  Maryland ;  although 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  family  were  catholics,  and  had  i  een  severely  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  in  England,  they  granted  equal  protection  to  all 
Christian  denominations  in  their  new  colony,  while  persecution  prevailed 
in  the  northern  provinces.  The  soil  and  climate  were  very  inviting;  tiie 
Indians  were  perfectly  friendly;  and  the  people  were  permitted  to  make 
their  own  laws.     These  things  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  colony. 

The  first  assembly,  which  met  soon  after  they  arrived,  was  composed 
of  all  the  freemen  in  the  colony.  This  mode  of  legislation  was  soun  al- 
tered. In  1639,  the  "  House  of  Assembly"  was  made  up  of  representativea 
.-ihosen  by  the  people,  togethe:  with  the  governor  and  secretary;  ilieso 
hH  met  in  the  same  room.     A  change  took  place,  in  1560,  by  which  this 
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body  was  divided  into  a  lower  house,  coiisistinnr  of  representatives,  and 
in  upper  house,  consisting  of  persons  appointed  hy  tl.o  proprietor. 

The  peaeo  of  this  colony  was  soon  disturbed  by  William  Clayborne. 
By  circulating  false  reports  amone  the  Indians,  he  excited  lliein  to  a  war, 
which  involved  the  colony  in  much  distress  for  several  years.  Clayborne 
was  tried  and  condelnned,  but  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  made 
his  escape.  But  the  contending  parties  in  England  soon  occasioned  a 
civil  war  in  the  colony.  The  catnolics  were  overpowered,  and  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  them  without  the  protection  of  law ;  laws  were  also 
enacted  aijainst  the  quakers.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660, 
Cecil  Calvert  recovered  his  right  to  the  orovincc,  and  his  son,  Philip  Cal- 
vert, was  appointed  governor,  and  harmony  was  again  restored  in  the 
colony.  At  this  time  the  population  of  Maryland  was  about  twelve 
thousand. 

Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  five  hundred 
mdes  long,  and  navigable  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  from 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  bay  to  Washington  city.  It  is  seven  and  a  half 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  bay,  and  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
at  Alexandria.  Susquehanna  river  enters  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay  in 
this  state,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  only 
five  miles ;  above  which,  it  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Pa- 
vHpsco,  though  a  small  river,  is  navigable  fourteen  miles  for  large  ships  to 
Baltimore,  and  affords  above  much  water-power.  The  Patuxent  is  one 
L.ndred  and  ten  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  fifty  miles  for  vessels  of 
iw  J  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden.  The  other  rivers  are  Elk,  Sassafras, 
Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke,  which  flow  by  broad 
mouths  into  the  east  side  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States 
have  been  projected  and  commenced  in  Maryland  ;  the  first  is  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  which  commences  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  is 
designed  to  extend  three  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a  quarter  miles  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  designed  to  extend  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  is  the  second  great  work. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  but  has  been  frequently  amended, 
since  that  time.  The  state  is  divided  into  three  districts,  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  north-western.  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years,  by 
the  people  from  the  districts  alternately,  so  that  each  district  is  repre- 
sented in  the  gubernatorial  chair  for  one  term  in  each  period  of  nine  years. 
He  must  have  resided  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  for  three  years 
next  preceding  the  election.  The  senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members 
elected  for  six  years,  by  the  people ;  one  third  of  the  number  being  elected 
every  two  years  ;  and  the  senators  must  have  resided  in  the  city  or  county 
for  which  they  are  chosen  for  three  years  next  preceding  the  election. 
The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  seventy  members  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  must  have  resided  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  chosen  for 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election.  All  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  ofilices 
during  good  behavior.  Every  white  male  citizen  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  for  six  months  in  the  city  or  county  where  he  ofliers  his  vote,  enjoys 
the  right  of  sufl'rage.  Thr;  legislature  meets  annually  at  Annapolis,  oi>  the 
last  ftlonday  in  December. 
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NORTH-CAROLINA 

Sir  Robert  Heath,  in  lC30,obtainedagrantof  a lar((e  extent  or  territory 
louth  of  Virginia,  uhich  was  called  Carolina,  but  under  this  |;raiit,  no 
colony  was  planted.  About  the  year  1C45,  a  number  of  persons  fled  from 
persecution  in  Virginia,  and  settled  north  of  Albemarle  sound,  and  fur 
many  years  they  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  plenty.  In  lG(i4 
another  settkMiicnt  was  made  near  Capo  Fear,  by  a  band  of  advcnlurerH 
fronj  New-Kngland.  A  few  years  atter,  it  was  greatly  increased  by  a 
ronipiiny  of  emigrants  from  Barbadoes.  They  purchased  the  lands  of  the 
Indi.ins,  but  had  no  other  title.  As  Sir  Robert  Heatli  had  not  compiled 
with  the  conditions  of  his  title,  in  the  year  1603  the  same  territory  was 
granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others ;  they  now  organized  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  held  out  many  inducements  to 
emigrants.  Mr.  Drummond  was  appointed  governor  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Albemarle. 

At  this  time  the  celebrated  John  Locke  had  gained  great  reputatioii  in 
England  for  his  political  writings.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Clarendon,  lie 
prepared  a  constitution  of  government  for  the  province.  It  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  constitutions  of  the  other  colonies.  It  provided  that  tlie 
governor  should  hold  his  office  during  life,  and  that  an  hereditary  nobility 
should  be  created.  This  constitution  was  adopted,  but  was  not  plea8iii(( 
to  the  people,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder  in  the  colony.  In 
1671,  William  Sayle  commenced  a  settlement,  which,  in  honour  of  King 
Charles,  he  called  Charleston.  This  town,  being  '.veil  situated  for  com- 
merce, rapidly  increased  in  population  ;  many  came  from  Clarendon 
county,  which  embraced  the  settlements  about  Cape  Fear.  Aft(!r  llie 
death  of  Sayle,  Sir  John  Yeamans  was  appointed  governor  of  Charleston; 
the  settlements  under  this  government  were  now  called  South-Cjirolina, 
in  distinction  from  those  at  Albemarle,  which  were  called  North Oaroiiim. 
At  length  disorders  began  to  arise  in  the  northern  colony ;  these  were 
greatly  increased  under  the  administration  of  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  pru- 
prietors,  wiio  had  been  appointed  governor.  The  people,  after  eiiiliiiinK 
for  six  year."?  his  cruel  oppression,  banished  him  from  the  colony.  In  i  Ji)J, 
a  change  took  place,  and  the  government  of  each  colony  afterwards  con- 
sisted of  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  representatives. 

North-Carolina  was  not  long  free  from  the  calamities  of  an  Indian  war. 
In  1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  fired  with  a  love  of  country,  and  u  spirit  of  re 
venge  for  past  injuries,  f'  rmed  a  plan  for  destroying  the  whites.  At  this 
time  many  French  and  lierman  prolestants  were  living  in  the  interior; 
one  ijuiit  twelve  hundrcii  savage  warriors,  having  concerted  a  plan,  entered 
tti«  i.vuses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children, 
•  i^twut  mercy;  they  flew  from  village  to  village,  leaving  nothing  beliiiid 
Jkem  but  a  horrid  scene  of  common  slaughter.  Colonel  Barnwell,  with 
jiuuut  one  'housand  men,  arrived  from  South-Carolina,  subdued  the  enemy, 
and  restOiod  peace;  but  hostilities  were  soon  renewed  by  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Moore  was  then  immediately  sent  with  a  strong  force  from  the 
coutlcrn  colony,  when  he  defeated  the  savages,  and  took  eight  liuiulreil 
prisoiit  r«.  The  next  year  the  Tuscaroras  abandoned  their  couiilrv,  and 
Hiined  ihi;    on'^jderacy  of  the  Five  Nations  in  New- York. 

The  two  arolinas  were  still  under  the  same  propr  t-tors,  and  troubles 
.aid  dispute  often  arose  between  the  rulers  and  the  p*;opk.  In  1729,  the 
court  of  Fn.  and  declared  the  old  charter  forfeited,  and  the  king  immedi- 
ately establis.  pd  a  distinct  gr  vernment  over  each  colon  The  people  ol 
North-Carolin  finding  the  soil  in  the  interior  mu''h  belter  than  that  near 
tt»e  coast,  begin  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  .  and  the  colony,  under  wise 
(;«»*crnors,  enjo>  d  a  high  degree  of  prospent" 
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The  whole  eastern  coast  or  North-Carolina  consists  of  a  ridge  ol  sand 
and  low  islands,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  some  parts  by  narrow, 
and  in  other  parts  by  broad  sounds  and  bays,  entered  by  various  inlets, 
generally  Bhallow  and  of  dangerous  navigation.  Ocracoke  inlet  is  the 
only  one  north  of  Capo  Fear,  through  which  vessels  pass.  The  western 
part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  and  in  some  places  rises  into 
rugged  mountains.  In  Yancey  county  is  the  highest  land  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Black  Mountain  is  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s,  a,  whicit  is  two 
hundred  and  fort) -two  feet  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  the  celebrated 
White  Mountains  in  N.  H.  Roan  Mountain  is  six  thousand  thirty-eight 
foot  high,  and  (Srandfathcr  Mountain  ia  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  fent  high>  It  is  but  recently  that  the  elevation  of  these  moun- 
tains has  been  correctly  ascertained.  In  the  low  country  the  climate  is 
somewhat  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  it  is  salubrious.  In  the 
northern  part,  extending  into  Virginia,  is  the  Great  Dismal  swamp,  thirty 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  { 
and  on  the  Virginian  line  is  lake  Drummond,  fifteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  is  the  Alligator  or  Little 
Dismal  swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  in  the  centre.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  two  tiiillions  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  swamp  within  the 
state,  which  are  capable  of  being  drained,  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  made 
to  produce  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

(told  and  iron  are  found  in  this  state.  The  gold  region  lies  on  both 
sides  i>f  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  to  the  east  of  the  Yadkin  river. 
Many  persons  have  commenced  digging  for  gold,  and  a  considerable 
amount  is  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

The  governor  of  this  state  is  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  for  the 
house  of  assembly,  once  in  two  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  oflice  more 
than  four  years  in  six.  He  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  possess  a 
freehold  estate  to  Uw  value  of  £1000,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five 
years.  The  r  i  .nl  consists  of  seven  persons,  elected  for  two  years  by 
the  t.'enenil  a»5.  mbly.  The  senate  is  composed  of  fifty  members,  elected 
onee.  in  tv  \  '■s  by  the  people.  A  senator  must  have  a  residence,  and 
possess!  ,11!  year  previous  to  the  e!  oiion,  of  three  hundred  acres 

ol"  land.  !ii'  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  house  of  assembly 
coiisifK  r  le  hundred  and  twenty  members,  chosen  once  in  two  years 
by  tl.'  "  '[lie.  A  member  must  have  a  residence,  and  possession  for  one 
yi';ir  .  \  lous  to  the  election,  of  land  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  acres 
ill  Hic  couity  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  general  assembly,  by  joint 
Iwriot.  Hppuint  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  and  equity,  judges 
of  aiifliiralty,  and  the  attorney  general.  The  judges  hold  their  oflSces 
during  good  behavior,  and  the  attorney  general  for  two  years.  Kvery 
1).  rson  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  one 
I'ounty  one  year  previously  to  an  election,  and  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  assembly.  In  addition  to  this,  to  be 
entitled  to  vole  for  senator,  he  must  possess  fifty  acres  of  land.  Freene- 
groef ,  and  persons  of  a  mixed  blood  from  negro  ancestors,  to  the  fourth 
generation,  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  sufli'rage.  The  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years,  at  Raleigh,  on  tlie  second  Monday  of  November 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The  first  settlement  in  South-Carolina  was  made  at  Port  Royal,  in  1670, 
-y  William  Sayle ;  the  next  year  he  commenced  the  settlement  of  old 
•'harleston;  this  place  increased  rapidly   and  was  for  many  years  the 
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aeat  of  government ;  but  in  1080,  the  people  of  this  town  considered  Oyster 
Point  a  more  suitable  place  for  a  city,  removed  there,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  citj  of  Charleston.  The  first  settlers  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  the  climate,  and  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  In  1G90, 
Seth  Sothel,  who  had  been  banished  from  North-Carolina,  was,  by  favour 
of  a  party,  made  governor;  but,  on  account  of  his  oppression,  he  was  af- 
terwhrds  removed  from  office.  The  English  episcopalians,  being  very 
numerous,  manifested  a  spirit  of  determined  opposition  against  the  French 
protestants.  They  were  not  willing  to  admit  their  representatives  into 
the  general  assembly.  The  French  were  mild  and  peaceable,  and  the 
governor  favoured  their  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  the  feelings 
of  their  unchristian  opposers. 

In  1695,  John  Archdale  was  appointed  governor  of  both  Carolinas; 
order  was  now  restored,  and  the  French  soon  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of 
freemen.  But  not  long  after  this.  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
and  James  Moore,  the  governor,  determined  to  establish  the  episcopal  re- 
ligion by  law.  An  act  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  depriving  dissenters 
of  all  participation  in  the  government;  but  the  dissenters  made  complaint 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  soon  after  the  obnoxious  law  was  declared  void. 
During  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  Governor  Moore  made  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  marched  against  the  neighbouring  Indians.  He  burnt  their 
towns,  took  many  prisoners,  and  enriched  himself  by  selling  them  as 
slaves.  In  1706,  a  Spanish  fleet  appeared  in  Charleston  harbour ;  but 
finding  the  whole  force  of  the  colony  appeared  to  oppose  them,  they  re- 
tired without  a  general  attack.  One  of  their  ships,  however,  was  taken 
by  the  colonists. 

A  general  war  with  the  Indians,  who  had  conspired  to  extirpate  the 
whites,  commenced  in  1715.  It  began  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  colo- 
nists around  Port  Royal ;  a  band  of  seventy  whites,  and  forty  negroes, 
after  a  short  contest,  surrendered,  and  were  all  immediately  cut  to  pieces. 
Governor  Carver,  with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  fought  a  bloody 
battle  with  the  enemy,  when  the  savages  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; four  hundred  whites  were  killed  in  the  war,  and  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty destroyed.  Besides  the  calamities  of  war,  the  colonists  groaned 
under  the  cruel  measures  of  the  proprietors,  and  their  oppressive  officers. 
In  1719,  a  general  union  was  formed,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  produce  a  change  in  their  favour,  the  people  met  and  appointed 
James  Moore  their  governor.  He  immediately  assumed  supreme  author- 
ity, and  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  spirit  and  decision. 

Its  peace  was  again  disturbed,  in  1738,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 
At  Stono  they  killed  the  keepers  of  a  warehouse,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  guns  and  ammunition;  they  then  marched  forward  with  tlieir  colours 
flying,  killed  the  whites,  burnt  their  houses,  and  compelled  the  blacks  to 
join  them.  The  alarm  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where  a  large  congrega- 
tion were  assembled  for  divine  worship ;  having  their  arms  with  them, 
they  immediately  marched  against  the  negroes,  whom  they  found  in  an 
open  field,  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  their  success.  They  fell  upon  them, 
killed  some,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  colony  afterwards  suffered 
from  the  Indians ;  yet  the  population  continually  increased. 

South-Carolina  presents  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  surface.  Along  the 
seaboard  and  for  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  the  face  of  the  country  is 
flat  and  unpromising ;  covered  with  extensive  tracts  of  pine  barren,  swamp, 
and  savannah,  or  open  meadow  without  wood ;  comprising  the  most  fer- 
tile and  the  most  sterile  extremes  of  soil,  Ascending  towards  the  contre 
of  the  state,  the  country  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Advan- 
cing still  further  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  it  becomes  mountainous,  and 
very  picturesque.    The  first  section,  which  is  generally  called  the  lower 
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country,  includes  tho  sea-islands,  famous  for  produ'^np  the  finest  kind  of 
cotton,  called  the  sea-island  cotton,  which  bears  a  higher  price  than  the 
other  kinds  ;  the  tide  lands  are  equally  celebrated  for  their  valuable  crops 
of  rice.  The  high  lands  of  this  region  are  generally  poor,  interspersed 
with  strips  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  is  moist,  very  ciiangeable,  and 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  extremely  unhealthy.  The  re- 
gion which  lies  between  the  tide  lands  and  the  granite  or  mountain  ridges, 
is  called  the  middle  country,  less  healthy  in  summer  than  the  latter,  but 
much  more  so  than  the  former.  In  winter  and  spring,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  much  more  healthy  than  either.  It  is  well  irrigated  by  rivers  and 
water-courses.  It  possesses,  amidst  long  and  barren  tracts  of  swamp 
and  forest,  many  fine  spots  fur  culture,  and  produces,  in  considerable 
abundance,  the  kind  of  cotton  which  is  called  upland,  or  short  staple. 

The  first  constitution  of  South-Carolina  was  formed  in  1775 ;  the  first 
which  was  formed  in  the  Union.    The  present  constitution  was  ratified  at 
Columbia,  June  3d,  1790.    The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years  by  the 
joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  next 
four  years.    He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
ten  years,  and  possess,  within  the  state,  property  to  the  amount  of  dCl500 
sterling,  above  his  debts.     The  lieutenant  governor  i^^  elected  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  qunlificattons;  and  in  case  of 
the  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharges 
the  duties  of  the  office.     The  senate  consists  of  forty-five  members,  elected 
for  four  years  by  the  people.    One  half  the  number  is  elected  biennially. 
A  senator  must  be  a  free  white  citizen  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  or  up- 
wards, and  must  have  been  a  citizen  and  resident  in  th«  state  for  five 
years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected,  of  the  value  of  dCSOO,  clear  of  debt.     If  a 
non-resident  within  the  district,  he  must  possess  within  it  an  estate  of 
£1000  clear  of  Jebt.     The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.    A  mem- 
ber must  be  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  upwards,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  at  least  three  years 
next  previous  to  his  election,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes,  or  real  estate  of  c£l50  sterling,  clear  of 
debt.     If  a  non-resident,  he  must  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  JE400  ster- 
ling, clear  of  debt.    The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  are  elected  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.    The  courts  consist  of  ten  judges,  and  are 
three  in  number : — of  law,  equity,  and  appeal.    The  two  former  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  districts ;  the  latter  is  held  only  in  Charleston  and  Colum- 
bia.    The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  surveyor-general  are  elected 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  period  as  the  governor.    Citizens 
and  inhabitants  of  the  state,  who  have  paid  taxes  for  the  year  preceding 
the  election,  and  who  have  resided  for  six  months  in  the  county  where 
they  offer  their  vote,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 


GEORGIA. 

Urorgia  was  the  latest  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  United  States. 
In  173.2  George  II.  granted  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state  of 
Georgia  to  a  company  of  benevolent  individuals,  who  desired  to  provide 
an  asylum  for  the  poor  of  England,  and  for  the  persecuted  protestants  of 
all  nations.  The  affairs  of  the  colony  were  committed  to  a  board  of 
twenty-une  trustees,  who  made  many  wise  and  useful  regulations.  In 
January  of  the  next  year,  James  Oglethorpe,  with  one  hundred  and  thii- 
teen  emigrants,  arrived  at  Charleston,  and  after  receiving  a  good  suppiv 
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of  provisions,  they  proceeded  south  and  settled  at  Savannah.  The  next 
year  a  large  company  of  poor  persons  arrived  and  commenced  clearing 
up  the  wilderness;  but  the  trustees  finding  many  of  these  emigrants  idle 
and  inefficient,  made  liberal  offers  to  any  one  who  would  settle  in  the 
colony,  and  this  induced  hundreds  from  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Swit> 
zerland  to  emigrate. 

In  1638  George  Whitefleld,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  moderu 
times,  visited  the  colony.  His  benevolence  and  piety  had  led  him  to 
explore  the  habitations  of  the  poor  in  England,  where  he  found  bun 
dreds  of  helpless  orphan  children,  and  his  object  now  was  to  establish 
an  orphan  asylum  in  Georgia,  where  they  might  be  trained  up  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  religion.  In  1740  about  twenty-five  hundred  emi- 
grants had  settled  in  the  colony;  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these 
were  from  among  the  poor  of  Europe,  or  persecuted  protestants,  and  for 
their  support  the  trustees  had  expended  nearly  $500,000. 

At  this  time  the  Spaniards  had  possession  of  Florida,  and  Oglethorpe, 
fearing  that  they  would  combine  with  the  Indians  and  invade  Georgia, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine ;  this  expedition  proving 
unsuccessfr.l,  the  Spaniards  threatened  to  subdue  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  Virginia.  Oglethorpe  applied  to  South  Carolina  for  assist- 
ance ;  but  alarmed  at  their  own  danger,  the  people  of  that  colony  pre- 
pared only  for  their  own  defence.  The  general,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  enemy  till  aid  should  arrive,  collected  all  his  forces  at  Fred- 
erica;  soon  after  a  Spanish  fleet  arrived,  and  landed  more  than  three 
thousand  men.  Oglethorpe,  learning  that  the  Spanish  army  was  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions,  determined  to  attack  one  of  them  by  surprise. 
He  advanced  his  troops  in  the  night  within  two  miles  of  one  division; 
then  selecting  a  small  band,  he  advanced  nearer,  and,  while  observing  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  a  French  soldier  in  his  service  fired  his  musket, 
and  deserted  to  the  Spanish  camp.  The  general,  fearing  that  this  de- 
serter would  make  known  to  the  enemy  his  bad  situation,  devised  a 
very  happy  expedient,  by  which  his  little  army  escaped.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  this  French  soldier,  instructing  him  to  make  known  to  llie  Span- 
iards the  weakness  of  the  English  forces,  and  urge  them  to  attack  Fred- 
erica  ;  and  that  he  should  persuade  them  if  possible  to  remain  on  the 
island  until  the  expected  reinforcement  should  arrive  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  also  cautioned  him  not  to  drop  a  word  respecting  tiie  attacli 
which  a  British  fleet  was  preparing  to  make  upon  St.  Augustine.  He 
concluded  by  promising  him  a  large  reward  for  his  services.  The  letter 
was  sent  by  a  Spanish  prisoner,  who  promised  to  give  it  to  the  deserter; 
but  instead  of  this  he  carried  it  directly  to  the  Spanish  general,  as  was 
expected.  The  deserter  was  now  supposed  to  be  a  spy,  and  was  put  in 
irons.  Soon  after  three  vessels  of  war  appeared  off  the  coast ;  the  Span- 
ish general  supposing  this  to  be  the  reinforcement  spoken  of  in  the  letter, 
determined  to  attack  the  English  without  delay.  Oglethorpe,  anticipating 
his  designs,  placed  a  party  of  his  men  in  ambuscade,  and  fallnig  sud- 
denly upon  the  Spaniards,  killed  many,  and  threw  the  rest  into  disorder. 
Thus  defeated,  and  fearing  the  approach  of  the  reinforcement,  the  enemy 
embarked  and  left  the  coast  as  soon  as  possible.  By  these  suocessfui 
mancDuvrcs  Gen.  Oglethorpe  saved  his  own,  and  perhaps  all  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  The  trustees  of  Georgia  being  disappointed  in  thcii 
expectations,  gave  up  their  charter  in  1753,  when  the  king  soon  after  es- 
tablished a  government  over  Georgia  similar  to  those  in  the  other  col 
onies,  and  it  then  began  to  flourish. 

The  present  constitution  of  Georgia  was  formed  in  1798,  and  amended 
in  1830.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  his  oflice  for 
two  years  ^  his  salary  is  93000  annually,  and  with  the  other  executive 
officers  he  is  required  during  his  term  of  office  to  reside  at  Milledgevillc 
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The  state  is  divided  into  forty-six  districts,  and  each  district  is  entitled 
to  one  senator.  The  representatives  are  proportioned  to  the  population, 
including  three-fifths  of  the  people  of  colour.  The  counties,  according 
to  their  population,  have  from  one  to  three  members.  The  general  as- 
sembly meets  annually  in  November,  at  Milledgeville.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  eleven  circuits,  with  a  judge  for  each.  An  inferior  court  is 
held  in  each  county,  composed  of  five  justices,  elected  by  the  people 
every  four  years ;  those  courts  possess  the  powers  of  courts  of  probate. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  legis- 
lature; and  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people.  Ail  white  male  inhabitants, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  county  in  which  they  vote  six  months 
preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  paid  taxes  in  the  state  for  the  year 
previous,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
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The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Maine  was  made  in  Bristol  as  early 
<s  1625,  at  Pemaquid  point.  In  an  old  fort  once  called  William  Henry, 
.nd  afterwards  Frederic  George,  built  of  stone  in  1692,  and  taken  by  the 
I'^ench  in  1696,  are  found  grave-stones  of  a  very  early  date,  and  in  other 
places  coffins  have  been  dug  up,  which  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  In  1635  the  district  was  granted  by  the  British  crown 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council.  In 
1647  a  government  was  established  by  the  settlers.  In  1053  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  purchased  the  territory  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  for  $5334. 
In  1691  it  was  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  by  a  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  continued  under  its  jurisdiction  until  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent state.  It  had  long  a  sufficient  population  to  become  a  state,  and 
eftbrts  were  made  for  this  purpose  in  1785,  1786,  and  1802;  but  the  in- 
habitants were  averse  to  a  separation.  In  1820,  however,  a  constitution 
was  formed,  and  it  was  admitted  to  the  Unioa  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Maine  is  diversified,  and  has  an  uneven  surface,  but  is  not  generally 
mountainous.  On  the  western  side  of  the  state,  east  of  the  White  moun- 
tains in  New-Hampshire,  an  irregular  chain  of  high  lands  commences, 
and  passing  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers, 
and  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook,  extends  eastwardly  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  terminates  at  an  isolated  peak 
denominated  Mars  Hill,  1683  feet  high.  This  chain,  which  is  not  con- 
tinuous, the  British,  before  the  late  treaty,  claimed  as  the  highlands  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  treaty.  Ivatahdin,  between  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  the  Penobscot,  5300  feet  above  tide-water,  is  much  the  high- 
est land  in  the  state,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  above  range,  if  such  it 
can  be  called.  The  rest  of  Maine  is  hilly,  though  the  hills  are  not  very 
elevated  ;  the  land  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  distance  from  it  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles,  is  not  in  general  very  fertile,  but  further  inland,  its 
quality  is  greatly  improved.  The  uncleared  lands  are  of  great  extent, 
and  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  pine  and  other  timber.  Lumber  cut  and 
lawed  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  production  of  the  state,  and  is  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000,000  annually.  The  state  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  wool  produced  is  estimated  a'  $2,000,000  an- 
nually. Lime  is  manufactured,  particularly  at  Thomaston  and  the  vicin- 
ity, to  the  annual  amount  of  $100,000.  A  fine  building  granite  is  found 
at  Hallowell,  and  is  extensively  exported ;  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  city 
of  New-York  is  composed  of  it.  Previous  to  the  year  1807,  the  wars  in 
F.urope  gavo  to  the  United  States  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
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world,  and  Maine  engaged  largely  in  commerce^  and  neglected  her  lands 
for  this  superior  source  of  wealth ;  but  when  the  embargo,  non-mtet 
course,  and  war  crippled  her  commerce,  her  agricultural  resources  were 
developed. 

Maine  has  a  sea-coast  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  indented  by  nume- 
rous bays,  and  protected  by  numerous  islands,  an  1  has  more  good  har 
hours  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Ships  arc  oxtensively  built,  ic« 
only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  a  foreign  market.  The  fisheries  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  not  only  a  source  of  wealth,  but  are  a 
nursery  of  seamen.  Maine  in  point  of  shipping  is  the  fourth  state  in  the 
Union. 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  repr  )■ 
sentatives.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  his  office 
for  one  year;  a  council  of  seven  persons  to  advise  the  governor  is  elected 
annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.  The  senate  consists  of 
thirty-one  members,  elected  by  the  people  ;  the  house  of  representa'ives 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members,  clecterl  annually  by  the 

?eople.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  male  citizen  of  tiie 
Fnitcd  States  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  excepting  pau- 
pers, persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed,  wlio  liave  re- 
sided in  the  state  for  three  months  next  preceding  an  election.  The  elec- 
tion must  bo  by  written  ballot.  The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
judicial  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  shall  from  time  to 
time  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour, or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age.  In  a  similar  manner  ar», 
appointed  the  attorney  general,  the  sherifis,  coroners,  registers  of  pro- 
bate, and  notaries  public. 


VERMONT. 

Tr£  first  settlement  of  this  state  was  at  Fort  Dummer,  in  ihc  south- 
east part  of  the  state,  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts.  New-Hamp- 
shire claimed  the  territory  from  1741  to  1T64,  and  granted  many  townshipi 
in  it  to  proprietors,  which  were  thence  called  the  "New-Hampshire 
grants,"  and  comprise  now  many  of  the  best  towns  in  the  state.  New- 
York  also  claimed  the  territory,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  the  British 
parliament  in  I7C4.  These  conflicting  claims  exceedingly  harassed  the 
mhabitants.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Congress 
dared  not  admit  Vermont  to  the  Union,  though  the  state  proclaimed  itself 
independent,  for  fear  of  offending  New-Hampshire  and  New- York,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  Vermont  had  a  difficult  part  to  act,  and  it  conducted 
itself  with  great  wisdom  and  patriotism.  The  British  hoped  to  be  able  to 
detach  it  from  the  American  confederacy  ;  and  its  leaders,  without  com- 
mitting themselves,  flattered  these  hopes,  and  saved  its  exposed  frontier 
from  attacks,  while  no  portion  of  the  Union  showed  a  more  devoted  patri- 
otism, or  contributed  more,  according  to  its  means,  to  the  common  cause. 
The  "  Green  Mountain  boys"  were  characterized  by  daring  bravery  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle.  In  1790  New-York  was  induced,  by  the  payment 
of  $30,000,  to  withdraw  her  claims  to  the  territory;  and  in  1791  Vermont 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  whose  independence  she  had  extensively  con* 
tributed  to  acquire. 

The  surface  of  Vermont  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  A  few  townslii|i.4 
along  the  margin  of  lake  Champlain  may  be  regarded  as  level,  exteudini; 
■from  five  to  ten  miles  from  it ;  but  otherwise  the  surface  is  generally  un- 
even, consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  alluvial  flats,  gentle  acclivities,  uie- 
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vated  plains,  and  lofty  mountains.  The  rang©  of  tho  Grten  mountains, 
BO  named  by  the  French  from  the  evergreens  which  cover  them,  and 
which  have  given  name  to  tho  state,  extend  quite  through  it  from  north 
to  south.  From  the  line  of  Massachusetts  to  the  southern  part  of  Wash- 
ington county,  it  constitutes  a  lofty  and  unbroken  range,  keeping  nearly 
a  middle  course  between  Connecticut  river  on  the  east  and  lake  Cliam- 
plain  on  the  west,  and  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  mto  each.  Though 
the  passage  across  the  mountains  in  this  part  is  arduous,  yet  by  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  and  a  judicious  location  of  them,  it  is  much  less 
■0  than  formerly.  In  the  southern  part  of  Washington  county  the  Green 
mountains  are  separated  into  two  ranges.  The  highest  of  these  ranges  pas- 
ses west  of  the  middle  of  the  state  to  the  Canada  line.  'J'he  l.ighest  peaks 
lie  in  this  range,  which  are  Camel's  Hump,  generally  called  Camel's  Rump, 
4188  feet  high,  and  the  Chin,  in  Mansfield  mountain,  4279  feet  high  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  is  cloven  down  to  its  base,  admitting  a 
passage  for  Winooski  or  Onion  river  through  it,  the  mountain  approaching 
oftentimes  so  near  the  river  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  road  along  its  banks, 
and  affording  much  sublime  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  first  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1777.  The  present 
constitution  was  formed  July  4th,  1793,  and  has  since  been  amended.  The 
governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  four  years  next  preceding 
{lis  election.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and 
must  have  the  same  qualifications  i  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  gov- 
ernor, or  his  inability  to  serve,  succeeds  to  the  office.  As  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, he  is  president  of  the  senate.  The  supreme  executive  council  con- 
sists of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  twelve  persons  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  each  county  choosing 
at  least  one.  Some  are  entitled  to  more,  according  to  their  population. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, elected  annually  by  the  people.  Every  representative  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  in  the  slate  for  two  years, 
the  latter  of  which  must  be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges,  elected  annually  by  the  legislature. 
The  supreme  court  sits  once  a  year,  and  the  county  courts  twice,  in  each 
county.  There  is  a  court  of  chancery  which  holds  a  session  in  each 
county,  each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  being  chancellor  of  a  circuit. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  people.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  every  person  who  is  full  twenty-one  years  of 
ago,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  and 
w  10  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  preceding  an  election.  A 
council  of  censors  is  appointed  once  in  seven  years,  whose  duly  it  is  to 
inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate,  and  whether 
the  legislature  and  executive  branches  have  performed  tiieir  duly  as  guar- 
dians of  the  commonwealth  ;  whether  the  taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and 
collected,  and  the  public  moneys  have  been  properly  disposed  of,  and  the 
laws  have  been  duly  executed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
I'Hia  territovy,  ten  miUis  square,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Poto- 
mac river,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  lying  between  the 
ntates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  ceded  by  them  in  1790,  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  the  seat  of  the  federal  government. 
It  is  under  the  immedi.iu;  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  contains  the  cities 
of  Washington,  Alexandiia,  and  Georgetown.    The  population  in  1840 
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WM  43,712;  of  whom  30,657  were  white«,  4,694  slaves,  and  8,361  free  ook. 
oured  persons. 

The  site  was  selected  by  Washington,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  ail  cases  over  such  District,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square, 
as  may,  by  the  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  ol  government  of  the  United  States.  The  location 
was  happily  chosen.  It  is  central  to  the  Atlantic  states  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  Western  states.  It  contains  one  hundred  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  gently  undulating,  with  some  low  marshes,  but  many  comman- 
ding eminences,  furnishing  extensive  and  fine  views.  The  soil  is  natu- 
rally sterile,  but  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the  air  salubrious.  AgricuU 
ture  is  not  a  primary  object  of  attention  ;  nor  is  it  pursued  with  the  same 
success  that  it  would  be,  if  its  soil  were  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  commerce  of  the  District  is  considerable  ;  but  having  the  large 
city  of  Baltimore  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  with  superior  advantages,  it 
can  never  become  very  commanding.  By  the  fine  river,  the  Potomac,  it 
has  a  ready  access  to'  the  ocean.  This  nver  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  to  Alexandria,  six  miles  below  Washington,  where  it  is  a 
mile  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep;  and  vessels  of  a  large  class 
come  up  to  the  United  States'  navy-yard  at  the  junction  of  the  east  branch 
with  the  Potomac  at  Washington.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  terminates  at  Georgetown,  and  is  extended  seven  and  a  half  miles 
to  Georgetown.  By  this  means  a  large  amount  of  flour  a'^d  other  pro- 
duce comes  down  from  the  interior,  which  enters  mostly  .\lexandriR, 
and  some  of  it  at  Georgetown.  The  business  at  Washmgton  relates 
chiefly  to  the  accommodation  of  the  national  legislature,  with  its  various 
departments,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  numerous  persons  which  are 
necessarily  drawn  around  it. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  the  District.  Georgetown  college,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1799.  The  Columbian  college,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  1821.  Congress  meets  an- 
nually at  Washington,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  unless  otherwise 
providf d  for  by  law.  The  president  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  other 
chief  otricers  of  the  government,  reside  at  Washington  ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sits  here  annually,  on  tne  second  Monday  in 
January 


KENTUCKY. 

This  state  once  belonged  to  Virginia.  It  was  first  explored  in  1769-70, 
by  Daniel  Boone,  an  enterprising  hunter;  and  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made,  in  1774,  at  Harrodsburg.  Until  Wayne's  treaty  in  1795, 
it  was  continually  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Indians.  The  first 
newspaper  was  issued  at  Lexington,  August  28th,  1787.  Kentucky  waa 
separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  after  which  it  had  a  territorial  govern- 
ment until  1792,  when  i'  became  a  state  and  was  admitted  into  th°  Union, 

Cumberland  Mountains  run  on  the  south-east  border  of  the  state,  and 
send  off  spurs  which  extend  into  its  eastern  part,  rendering  it  mountain- 
ous. The  Cumberland  range  divides  this  state  from  Virginia.  A  iract 
along  the  Ohio  river,  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide,  is  broken  a:id  hilly, 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  state.  But  the  hills  are  gently 
rounded,  and  are  fertile  to  their  tops,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them 
of  great  fertility.  Along  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  with  an  aveiage  widili 
of  one  mile,  are  bottom  lands  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  liietA  ecu 
the  hilly  trpct  on  Ohio  river,  the  mountainous  country  in  the  eastern 
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counties,  and  Green  river,  is  a  tract  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  fifty  mile* 
wide,  beautifully  undulatin(!f,  with  a  bl;ick  and  fertile  soil,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  garden  of  Kentucky.  The  forest  growth  of  this  region 
is  black  walnut,  cherry,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  papaw,  sugar  maple,  elm, 
ash,  hawthorn,  coffee-tree,  yellow  poplar,  with  an  abundance  of  grape 
vines  of  a  large  size.  The  country  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  state, 
between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  has  been  improperly  denominated 
barrens,  as  the  soil  is  far  from  being  poor.  It  is  thinly  wooded  with  shokt 
oak  timber,  and  is  covered,  in  sum.ner,  with  a  high  grass.  The  whole 
state,  below  the  mountains,  rests  on  an  immense  bed  of  limestone,  gen- 
erally about  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  in  which  are  frequent  apertures, 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink  into  the  earth,  causing  the  large 
rivers  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  summer  season,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  entirely  to  disappear.  In  no  part  of  the  country  do  the  rivers 
suffer  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  dry  season,  as  in  Kentucky.  The  rivers 
have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which 
they  flow.  Stupendous  precipices  are  formed  on  Kentucky  river,  where 
the  banks  in  many  piaces  are  three  hundred  feet  higV  of  solid  limestone, 
with  a  steep  and  elevated  ascent  aboVe  them.  In  the  south-west  part  of 
the  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  are  several  wonderful 
caves.  The  Mammoth  cave,  in  Edmondson  county,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Lexington  on  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  caves  in  the  world.  It  has  been  explored  to  a  great  distance, 
and  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed  to  extend  for  eight  or  ten  miles.  The 
earth  at  the  bottom  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  which  has  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  manufactured  from  it. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  generally  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mildt 
being  only  of  two  or  three  months'  continuance,  hut  the  atmosphere  is 
moist.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  delightful.  The  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  through  the  year  are  less  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  and  in  1799  the  present  con- 
stitution was  formed.  A  governor  is  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people, 
and  is  ineligible  for  the  next  seven  years.  A  lieutenant  governor  is  cho- 
sen  at  the  same  time,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  who,  in  case  of 
the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  his  ofBce. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  four  vears,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen 
annually.  Their  number  cannot  be  over  thirty-eight,  the  present  num- 
ber, nor  less  than  twenty-four.  The  representatives  are  elected  annually, 
and  apportioned  every  four  }  dars  among  the  different  counties,  according 
to  the  number  of  electors.  The  present  number,  one  hundred,  is  the 
hio[hest  which  the  constitution  allows,  and  there  can  never  be  less  than 
fifty-eight.  The  general  assembly  meets  annually  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November.  Kvery  free  white  male  citizen,  who  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  state  or  county 
in  which  he  offers  his  vote,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Votes  are 
given  openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.  The  judges  of  the  different 
t'ourts  hold  their  of&ces  during  good  behaviour. 


TENNESSEE. 

This  state  was  originally  included  in  the  charter  of  North-Carolina, 
given  by  Charles  I!.,  in  1664.  In  1757  Fort  London  was  built,  and  garri- 
soned ;  aiid  the  Indians,  to  induce  artisans  to  settle  among  them,  made 
donations  of  land.  Fort  London  was  established  on  the  north  side  of 
Little  T<innes8ee  river,  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Tellico,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Cherokee  country.    A  war  with  that  Indian  nation  hav- 
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lag  occurred,  the  garrison  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  for 
the  want  or  provisions.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  they  were  to 
retire  beyond  tiie  Blue  Ridge;  but  after  proceeding  about  twenty  niile«, 
the  Indiatis  fell  upon  and  massacred  the  whole  number,  amounting  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred,  excepting  nine  persons.  This  happened 
in  the  year  1700.  In  1761  Colonel  Grant  marched  against  the  Indians  and 
subdued  them,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  fur  peace.  The  only  settle- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  London  were  broken 
up  by  the  war:  hut  tranquillity  having  been  restored,  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  formed  themselves  into  a  company  and  came  to  a  place  now 
called  Carter's  valley,  in  East  Tennessee.  In  1768  an  exploring  party 
came  into  the  country  from  Virginia.  The  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  176^  and  1769,  by  settlers  chiefly  from  North-Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Tiie  settlements  continued  to  increase  until  1774  and  1775, 
when  an  extensive  purchase  of  land  was  made  from  the  Indians  by  Hen- 
derson and  company,  but  not  without  warm  opposition  from  the  chief,  who 
declaimed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  without  effect.  In 
1776  war  with  the  Indians  occurred,  but  after  some  fighting  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  states  of  North-Carolina  and  Virginia,  by  which 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  were  definitely 
settled.  In  1779  Captain  James  Robertson  and  others  from  East  Ten- 
nessee crossed  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  explored  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nashville,  and  planted  corn  that  se&son  on  the  ground 
where  Nashville  now  stands.  They  all  returned  for  their  families  except- 
ting  three,  who  remained  to  keep  the  buffaloes,  which  abounded  in  thii 
region,  out  of  the  corn.  In  May,  1700,  congress  passed  a  law  for  the 
government  of  the  country  southwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  William  Blount 
was,  by  President  Washington,  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory, whoni  October,  1790,  establishel  his  residence  in  East  Tennessee. 
On  the  19th  of  October  the  governor  authorized  an  election  of  a  colonial 
legislature  by  the  people.  The  assembly  met  at  Knoxville  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  February,  1794,  and  was  regularly  organized.  In  1795,  the 
territory  was  found  to  contain  77,262  inhabitants,  which  entitling  them  to 
become  a  state,  a  constitution  was  formed  in  February,  1796,  and  on  the 
Cih  of  June,  1796,  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  This  constitution  was 
revised  and  amended,  and  ratified  by  the  people,  in  March,  1835. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  is  a  chain  of  mountains  denominated  in  its 
different  parts,  Unko,  Iron,  Smoky  and  Bald  mountains  which  constitute 
a  continuous  range.  None  of  the  mountains  of  Ttnnessee  are  over  two 
thousand  feet  high,  and  they  are  generally  wooded  to  their  tops,  though 
in  some  instances  too  rough  for  cultivation.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  nearly 
every  county  in  Eastern  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
wrought,  furnishing  iron  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  country.  On  the 
borders  of  Georgia  and  North-Carolina  some  gold  has  been  found,  and  a 
beautiful  variegated  marble  near  Nashville. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy.  The  winter  in  Tennessee 
resembles  the  spring  in  New-England.  Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  greater 
depth  than  ten  inches,  or  lies  longer  than  ten  days.  Cumberland  river  has 
been  frozen  over  but  three  or  four  times  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  On  some  low  grounds  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state,  the 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  biliouB  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague  in  the  autumn. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  biennially,  and  is  not  eligible 
more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  He  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  auiti- 
zen  of  the  state  for  seven  years  next  preceding  his  election.  The  sennte 
consists  of  twenty-five  members,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  two  years. 
Every  senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  must  be  a  citi> 
zen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for 
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three  years,  and  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  for  one  year,  im- 
niediately  preceding  his  election.  The  house  of  representatives  consists 
of  seventy-five  members, elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  period 
as  the  senators.  Every  representative  must  be  a  citizen  c'  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
state  for  three  years,  and  a  resident  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected 
one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election.  All  judges  are  elected  by 
the  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  are  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  elected  for  eight 
years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  state  attor- 
neys are  elected  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly  for 
four  years ;  and  the  state  treasurer,  in  like  manner,  for  two  years.  Every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of 
the  county  where  he  oflTers  his  vote  for  six  months  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  and  no  person  is  disquali- 
fied from  voting  on  account  of  his  colour,  who  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  The 
legislature  meets  biennially  at  Nashville,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 


OHIO. 

Ohio  is  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  improved  state  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  contains  an  area  of  forty  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls.  The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  1789 ;  yet  now  Ohio  is  the 
third  state  of  the  Union  in  population,  and  has  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
of  canal  and  railroad.  The  country  is  generally  level,  except  in  the 
south-east,  where  it  is  broken  and  hilly ;  it  is  forested,  except  in  the 
centre  and  north-west,  where  are  extensive  prairies.  In  a  state  of  nature 
Ohio  was,  with  the  exception  of  some  central  prairies,  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  gave  a  stupendous  developement. 
The  most  extensive  prairies  are  found  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Sciota ;  also  near  the  sources  of  the  Miami  river.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  is  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation. Corn,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staple  productions ;  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  abound  in  the  south-east  counties.  Columbus,  the  capital,  is  a 
flourishing  place  on  the  Sciota  river  and  national  road,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state.  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
state,  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  west,  and  the  greatest  pork 
market  in  the  world. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Marietta,  in  1788.  The 
next  was  at  Columbia,  six  miles  above  Cincinnati,  in  1789;  and  the  next 
settlement  was  made  by  the  French  emigrants  at  Gallipolis,  in  1791. 
Cleveland  was  settled  by  New-England,  in  1796,  as  also  was  other  points 
upon  Lake  Erie.  The  first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Cincinnuli,  in 
179D,  and  organized  the  government.  In  1802,  Ohio  formed  her  state 
constitution,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, both  of  which  collectively,  are  styled  the  general  assembly.  The 
representatives  are  chosen  for  one  year,  and  for  eligibility  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  resided  in 
the  state  one  year,  and  paid  taxes.  Their  number  must  never  exceed 
leventy-two,  nor  be  less  than  thirty- six.  The  senate  is  composed  of 
members  elected  for  two  years,  who  must  wot  exceed  one-half  nor  fall 
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ihort  of  one-third,  of  the  number  in  the  house  ot  representatives.  A  seu 
ator  must  be  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have 
resided  two  years  in  the  district  from  wliich  he  is  chosen.  The  (general 
assembly  lias  the  sole  power  of  evr-cting  all  the  state  laws,  the  assent  or 
signature  of  the  governor  not  being  necessary  in  any  case  whatever.  The 
qualifinalions  of  an  elector,  are,  to  be  one  year  a  resident  of  the  state, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  The  judi- 
ciary system  comprises  tliree  several  grades  of  courts,  namely  ;  the  hu- 
preme  court,  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  justices'  courts.  The  supreme 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  chosen  biennially  by  the  pco- 

[lie.     He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  at 
east  four  years.     He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  commls- 
sions  all  otficers  in  the  state,  both  civil  and  military. 


INDIANA. 

In  1702,  Vincenneo  was  settled  by  French  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  from 
Canada.  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  became  assimilated 
to  the  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  with  whoiii  ihcy  in- 
termarried. At  the  peace  between  England  and  France  in  1763,  tliis 
country  came  into  possession  of  the  English.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
the  inhabitants  took  sides  with  the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  g(Mieral  gnvcinmcnt  ceded  to  them  a  tract  of  land  about  Vineeniics. 
In  1787,  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Vincennes,  and  erccttd  a 
fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  for  a  defence  against  tiic  savages. 
The  inhabitants  at  that  period  consisted  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indi- 
ans. The  victories  and  treaty  of  Wayne  in  1795,  put  an  end  to  Indian 
hostiliiics.  In  1811,  in  consequence  of  depredations  and  murders,  a 
military  .force  was  sent  against  the  Indians ;  and  the  bloody  battl6  o( 
Tippecanoe,  under  General  Harrison,  compelled  them  to  sue  for  pc-aue. 
In  1816,  Indiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  hav- 
ing previously  been  under  territorial  government,  and  has  since  rapidly 
progressed  in  population  and  improvement. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  Indiana,  but  the  country  bordering  on  Ohio 
river  is  hilly  and  broken.  A  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  Ohio  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  Blue  river,  sometimes  approaching 
to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  river,  and  at  other  times  receding  from  it  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  hills  cease, 
and  an  immense  tract  of  level  land,  covered  with  timber,  is  presented  to 
the  view.  Strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  skirt  all  the  principal  rivers,  excepting  the  Ohio,  from  three  to 
six  miles  in  width.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  state  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  vast  level.  The  prairies  and  lim- 
ber land  alternate,  and  in  general  these  kinds  of  land  are  more  happil; 
balanced  than  in  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  Many  prairies  are 
long  and  narrow,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  taken  up,  and  timber  be  easily 
accessible  by  all  the  settlers.  Even  in  the  large  prairies  are  those  beauti- 
ful islands  of  timbered  land,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  tiie 
western  prairies.  The  great  extent  of  fertile  land,  and  tne  happy  distri- 
bution of  rivers  and  springs,  has  been  one  cause  of  the  very  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  this  state- 
Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  the  state,  and  there  are  some  sail 
springs,  and  Epsom  salts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  Corydon ;  but  tiic  min- 
eral productions  have  no  great  interest.  The  climate  is  generally  pleasant 
tnd  healthy. 
A  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  and  may  be  onc( 
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Tc-el«"'ted.  At  every  clectjon  of  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor  ia 
clcctrid,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resigna- 
lion,  or  removal  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
senators  and  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  male  white  inhabitants,  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Tliero  can  be  no  fewer  than  thirty- six  nor  over  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives. The  represcniatives,  and  one  third  of  the  senators,  are 
elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  legislature  meets  in  December, 
annually,  at  IndiaUHpolis.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts 
are  appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  the 
chief  justices  of  the  circuit  courts  by  the  legislature;  and  the  associate 
judges  by  the  people.  All  male  white  inhabitants  over  twenty-one  years 
of  a)je,  who  have  resided  in  the  stale  for  one  year  next  preceding  (he 
election,  enjoy  the  right  of  sufTrage. 


ill)  j 


ILLINOIS. 

If*  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Illinois  was  explored  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  and  some  forts  and  trjiding  posts  were  estab- 
lished. About  1720,  several  forts  were  built  within  the  present  limits  of 
Illinois,  of  which  Fort  Charles  was  the  mo.st  considerable,  and  a  chain  of 
communication  was  formed  from  Canada  to  the  muuth  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  oldest  document  in  the  state  is  at  Kaskaskia,  which  is  a 
petition  to  Louis  XV.  for  a  grant  of  common  fields,  stating  the  great  losses 
of  the  people  the  year  brforo  by  an  extraordinary  flood.  At  the  peace  of 
1763,  this  country,  together  with  Canada,  was  ceded  to  the  English.  In 
1765,  Captain  Sterling,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  took  possession  of  Illi- 
nois, and  was  followed  by  several  other  commanders.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  Virginia  militia,  under  General  Clarke,  subjugated  Fort 
Chartres,  Kaskaskia,  and  conducted  a  successful  expedition,  in  1788, 
againpt  Port  Vincent,  now  Vincennes.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  organized,  in  this  remote  region,  the  country  of  Illinois,  which 
was  afterward  ceded  to  the  United  Slates.  In  1800  the  present  territory 
of  Illinois  contained  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1  SCO  the  terri- 
torial government  was  formed,  and  the  population  the  next  year  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand.  In  1818  a  state  consuiution  was  formed,  and  Illinois 
was  received  into  the  Union  as  the  twenty-second  state. 

The  Licm  ral  surface  of  the  country  is  level,  or  moderately  undulating; 
the  noil  Mini  and  soulhrrn  portions  are  broken,  and  somewhat  hilly,  but 
no  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  state  which  can  be  denominated  a  mountain.  That  portion  of  the 
state  which  lit  s  south  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Kaskaskia  river,  is  generally  covered  with  timber,  but  north  of 
this  the  prairie  country  predominates.  It  is  computed  that  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  with  prairies.  The  eye  sometimes 
Wanders  over  immense  plains  covered  with  grass,  and,  in  the  season  of 
tiiem,  adorned  with  flowers,  with  no  other  boundafy  of  vision  but  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  broken  with  occasional  woodlands. 
Much  of  the  prairie  land  is  undulating  and  entirely  dry.  The  dry  prairies 
are  generally  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  land 
on  the  river,  and  are  often  very  fertile.  In  many  instances,  there  are 
copses  or  groves  of  timber,  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres, 
in  the  midst  of  prairies,  like  islands  in  the  ocean.  This  is  a  common 
feature  of  the  country  between  Sangamon  river  and  lake  Michigan  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state.     Illiuoia  in  general  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
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timber,  but  it  is  imeqiiHlly  diiitributed,  and  on  the  prairies  there  is  orten  • 
deficiency,  which  might  bo  rcme  iied  by  cultivation.  The  kinds  of  tiinbet 
most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  species,  black  and  white  walnut,  ash 
of  several  kinds,  elm,  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hick- 
cry,  cotton-wood,  pecuan,  mulberry,  buckeye,  sycamore,  wild-cherry,  box, 
sassafras,  and  persimmon.  The  alluvial  soil  on  the  rivers  produces  cot- 
ton-wood and  sycamore  timber  of  amazinif  size.  In  some  parts  of  the 
state  are  knobs  or  ridges  of  flint  limestone,  intermingled  and  covered  with 
earth,  elevated  one  or  two  liundred  feet  above  the  common  surface.  Dack 
of  the  alluvions  which  border  the  streams  there  are  bluffs,  some  in  parallel 
ridges,  and  others  of  a  conical  form,  formed  of  limestone  rock,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high.    The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  fertile. 

The  most  important  mineral  production  of  the  state  is  Icud,  found  initi 
north-west  part,  and  in  Wisconsin,  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  of  which 
13,000,000  pounds  have  been  smelted  in  one  year.  Galena  is  the  centre 
of  the  lead  trade.  Salt  springs  arc  found  in  the  east  and  south  part,  par- 
ticularly near  Shawneetown.  The  salt-works  are  here  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  leased  to  the  in:^nufacturers.  Coal  abounds  in  the 
blufi's,  and  iron  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Bituminous  coal 
abounds  in  the  ravines  and  bluffs.  I'hc  climate  is  generally  healthy,  and 
the  air,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  low  and  wet  lands,  is  pure  and 
serene. 

Chicago,  on  lake  Michigan,  is  the  principal  commercial  depot  in  the 
north.  It  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  which  has  been  improved  by  arti- 
ficial works.  Alton  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the  Mississippi,  two 
and  a  half  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.     It  has  a  good  landing 

{dace.  The  other  principal  places  are  Springfield,  the  capital,  Quincy,  Ga* 
ena,  Peoria,  Vandalia,  and  Kaskaskia. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  but  is  eligible  only 
four  years  in  eight.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time, 
who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
absence  of  the  governor,  discharges  his  duties.  The  senators  are  elected 
for  four  years,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years.  The  number  of 
senators  shall  never  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  half  the 
number  of  representatives.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour.  Every  white  male  inhabitant  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months  next  pre- 
reding  an  election,  has  the  right  of  sulfragc. 


LOUISIANA. 

The  river  Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1663,  by  Marquette  and  Joli- 
ette,  two  French  missionaries.  In  1682  the  country  was  explored  by  hi 
Salle,  and  named  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1699  a  French 
settlement  was  begun  at  Ibberville,  by  M.  Ibberville,  who  in  the  attempt 
to  plant  the  country  lost  his  life.  His  efforts  were  followed  up  by  M. 
Crozat,  a  man  of  wealtM,  who  held  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  country  for 
a  number  of  years.  About  the  year  1717,  he  transferred  his  interest  to  a 
chartered  company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  celebrated  John  Law, 
whose  national  bank  and  Mississippi  speculation  involved  the  ruin  of  half 
the  French  nobility.  In  1731  the  company  resigned  the  concern  to  the 
crown,  who,  in  1762,  ceded  the  whole  of  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  1800, 
Spain  re-conveyed  the  province  to  the  French,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
bT  the  United  States,  in  1803,  for  about  $15,000,000.  This  purchase  in 
eluded  the  present  territories  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  moun 
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laiiiB.  Soon  aHcr  the  purchase,  tho  present  ntHto  ol'  I.JuiBiaria  war 
itrparated  rroin  the  rest  of  tho  territory,  under  tlie  name  of  the  tcriitor) 
of  Orleans.  In  1813,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state, 
and  the  part  of  West  Florida  west  of  Pearl  river  was  annexed  to  it. 
The  state  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  parishes,  answering  tu  counties  in 
other  states. 

All  the  country  below  the  La  Fourche,  with  little  exception,  is  over- 
flowed. Uy  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  1828,  it  was  found  that  the  river  ovcrHowcd  an  extent  of 
5,000,000  of  acres,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  at  present  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. A  part  of  this  is  covered  by  a  heavy  growl'  of  timber  and  an  :l- 
most  impenetrable  growth  of  cane,  and  other  shrr  bery.  This  becomes 
dry  on  trie  retiring  of  the  river  to  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of 
great  fertility,  and  which  might,  by  labour,  bo  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 
Mure  earth  is  deposited  by  the  Mississippi  on  its  immedint<!  mar^  in  than 
further  back  ;  and  to  prevent  the  river  from  inundati  /  the  val'  '<ble  tract 
in  the  rear,  which  could  not  be  drained,  an  artificial  onibankmeiu  is  raised 
called  the  levee.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  this  embankment  com 
mcnccs  sixty  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  m  t 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  west  shore  it  commences  ni 
Point  Coup6e,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  above  N.  .  Orleans. 
Along  this  portion  of  the  river,  its  sides  present  many  b  uu^:iul  and 
finely  cultivated  plantations,  and  a  continued  succession  of  [  easaat  resi- 
dences. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1812.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years.  The  people  give  thc.r  votes  for  governor  at  the 
same  time  they  vote  for  senators  and  reprcsentutives,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  the  succeeding  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the  two  houses, 
by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  for  governor  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have 
the  greatest  number  of  votes.  The  governor's  term  of  office  ominences 
on  tlic  fourth  Monday  succeeding  his  election,  i\nd  continues  for  four 
years.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  being  chosen 
every  two  years.  The  present  number  is  seventeen,  chosen  by  senatorial 
districts.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  electors,  as  ascertained  by  enumeration  every 
four  years.  The  present  number  is  sixty.  The  pay  of  the  members  o( 
both  houses  is  four  dollars  per  day.  Their  legislature  meets  biennially 
at  New-Orleans,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Janua  The  judges  of  the  su- 

preme and  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  t^'  l:". ernor,  wiih  the  advica 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  officta  .uring  good  behaviour. 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  has  resided 
in  the  county  where  he  ofTers  his  vote  one  vf^ar  next  preceding  the  election, 
and  who  ia  the  last  preceding  six  months  nas  paid  a  state  tax. 
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MISSISSIPPL 

/n  1716,  the  French  formed  a  settlement  at  the  place  where  the  city  oi 
Natchez  now  stands,  and  laid  claim  to  the  country  as  belonging  to  Louis* 
iana.  This  colony  was  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  1729.  In  17C3,  it 
was  ceded  to  ihe  liritish,  and  north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude was  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia;  south  of  that,  it  belonged  to 
West  Florida,  wliicli  was  ceded  to  the  United  Stales  in  1798  by  Spain. 
In  1800,  this  state,  with  Alabama,  was  constituted  a  territory,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  In  1817,  Mississippi  was  separated 
from  Alabama,  and  wan  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  Th>{ 
44 
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constittiUon  was  formed  in  1817,  and  revised  and  amended  m  1832.  Tho 
state  is  divided  into  fifty-six  counties. 

Jacitson,  in  Hinds  county,  a  little  west  of  Pearl  river,  is  the  capital  of 
the  state.  Mississippi  has  a  sea-const  of  only  about  seventy  miles,  with 
no  liarbour  in  this  distance  which  admits  large  vessels.  A  chain  of  low 
and  sandy  islands  along  the  coast  encloses  Pascagoula  bay,  which  is  sixty- 
five  miles  long  and  seven  wide,  forming  an  inland  navigation  between 
Mobile  bay  and  the  lake  Borgne,  which  communicates  with  tlie  Gulf  oi 
Mexico  by  a  number  of  entrances,  that  admit  vessels  requiring  ei<rht  feet 
of  water.  The  south  part  of  the  state,  for  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  level  country,  covered  chiefly  with  pine  forests, 
swamps,  prairies,  or  marshes. 

The  Mississippi  river  washes  the  entire  western  border  for  a  distance, 
by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  largo 
portion  of  its  bank  in  this  state  consists  of  inundated  swamp,  covered 
with  cypress,  excepting  occasional  elevated  bluffs,  whici.  immediately 
border'lhe  river.  The  Yazoo  is  the  largest  river  which  hcwi  wholly 
within  the  state,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  twelve  miles  above  Vicksbiirg. 
It  is  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  two  hundred  miles  long,  and 
is  navigabfe  for  large  boats  fifty  miles. 

The  largest  and  most  commercial  place  in  the  state  is  Natchez,  on  the 
Mississippi,  situated  on  a  bluff  elevated  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  three  hundred  miles  above  New-Orleans,  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  Vicksburg,  one  hundred  and  six  miles  above  Natchez, 
and  twelve  below  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  river,  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and 
is  flourishing. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  but  is  ineligible  for 
more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  six  years.  He  must  be  twciiiy  five 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  twenty 
years.  Tlie  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  elected  for  the  term  o( 
four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  being  elected  every  two  years,  by  the 
people.  A  senator  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  resided 
m  the  state  for  four  years,  and  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen  for 
one  year  next  preceding  his  election,  and  be  thirty  i  ars  of  age.  The 
house  of  representatives  consists  of  ninety-one  members,  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Every  representative 
must  have  resided  in  the  state  lor  two  years,  and  in  the  city,  town,  or  dis- 
trict for  which  he  is  chosen,  for  one  year  next  preceding  his  ele(;tioii. 
The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  are  elected  by  thfc 
people  for  six  years ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  term  of  fnur 
years ;  the  chancellor  for  the  term  of  six  years  ;  the  judges  of  protmle  for 
Uie  term  of  two  years.  The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  appeals  and 
errors  must  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  the  others  twenty-five  yeiirs 
of  age.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  and  the  sheriffs,  are  elected 
by  the  people,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Every  white  niaie  person  (i( 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  hwi 
resided  in  the  state  for  one  year,  and  in  the  county  for  which  he  oflVrs 
his  vote,  four  months  next  preceding  an  election,  enjoys  tho  right  of  suf- 
frage. The  legislature  meets  biennially  at  Jackson,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January. 


MISSOURI. 

Thb  territory  of  this  state  was  included  in  Louisiana,  purchased  by  the 
United  States  of  France,  in  1803.  The  town  of  St.  Louis  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1764,  as  a  trading  post  with  the  Indians,  and  remained  suili 
entil  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States.     In  1804,  Louisiana  wa» 
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divided  into  the  territory  of  Orleans,  extending  to  the  23°  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  residue  was  styled  the  district  of  Louisiana.  In  18U5  the 
district  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government,  under  the  name  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1813  its  name  was  changed  to  Missouri, 
hi  1821  a  part  of  tiiis  territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  state  of 
Missouri,  after  much  dehate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  was  allowed, 
by  its  constitution,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-two  counties,  and  Jeflerson  city,  on  the 
Eouth  hank  of  the  Missouri  r'vei-,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Osage 
river,  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  state  presents  a  variety  of  surface 
and  of  soil.  South  of  Cape  Girardeau,  with  the  exception  of  some  bluffs 
along  the  Mississippi,  it  is  alluvial,  and  a  large  portion  consists  of  swamps 
and  inundated  lands,  most  of  which  are  heavily  timbered.  From  thence 
to  the  Missouri  river,  and  westward  to  tiie  dividing  ridge  between  Gas- 
conade and  the  Osage  rivers,  the  country  is  generally  rolling,  and  in 
some  parts  quite  hilly.  Along  the  head  waters  of  Gasconade  and  Big 
Black  rivers,  the  hills  are  frequently  abrupt  and  rocky,  with  fertile  allu- 
vion along  the  water  courses.  Much  of  this  region  abounds  with  various 
minerals,  as  lead,  iron  ore,  gypsum,  manganese,  zinc,  antimpny,  cobalt, 
ochres,  common  salt,  nitre,  plumbago,  porphyry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  buhr- 
Ftone,  marble  and  free-stone.  The  lead  is  inexhaustible  in  quantity  and 
rich  in  quality.  The  iron  ore  of  this  region  is  sufhcient  to  supply  the 
whole  United  States  for  many  thousands  of  years.  Bituminous  coal  exists 
in  inexhaustible  abundance.  The  difliculty  of  transporting  products  to 
a  market,  is  the  only  inconvenience. 

The  western  part  of  this  state  is  divided  into  prairie  and  forest  land, 
And  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  whole  is  undulating,  and  along  the 
Osage  it  is  hilly,  abounding  with  good  water,  salt  springs  and  limestone. 
Nurlli  of  the  Missouri,  the  surface  is  divcrtiified,and  divided  between  tim- 
ber and  prairie  land.  From  tho  Missouri  to  Salt  river,  .springs  are  scarce, 
and  in  several  counties  artificial  wells  are  dug,  to  be  filled  with  rain  water 
from  the  roofs  of  houses.  Between  Salt  river  and  Des  Moines  river  is  a 
beautiful  country,  with  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  middle  counties  north  of  the 
Missouri  the  surface  is  rolling,  and  there  are  bluffs  and  hills,  with  con- 
siderable good  prairie,  and  much  limber.  To  the  west  of  this,  and  also 
to  the  north,  the  prairie  predominates. 

The  lead  region,  the  centre  of  which  is  seventy  miles  south-west  of 
the  Missouri,  is  seventy  miles  long,  and  forty-five  wide,  covering  an  area  of 
3150  square  miles.  The  greatest  part  of  this  country  is  situated  in  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Francis  counties,  hut  a  part  extends  into  St.  Genevieve  and 
Jtllerson  counties.  The  ore  is  of  the  richest  kind.  It  yields  from  eighty 
to  eiuhly-five  per  cent,  of  the  true  metal.  In  the  south-east  part  of  Wash- 
ington county  is  the  celebrated  "  iron  mountain,"  one  mile  broad  at  its 
base,  and  three  miles  long,  and  from  three  hmulred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  filled  with  micaceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  yields  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  There  is  another  body  of  iron  ore  denomi- 
nated Pihit  Knob,  throe  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at 
its  base,  which  is  equally  rich.  WaslAiglon  county  is  a  perfect  bed  of 
metallic  treasures. 

The  Mississippi  winds  along  the  entire  boundary  of  the  state,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
Bouri,  which  crosses  the  state,  and  deserves  to  be  regarded,  on  account  of 
its  length,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters,  as  the  parent  stream-  The  Mis- 
Bouri  is  navigable  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Missis- 
•ippi,  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  river,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year.  The  Missouri  receives  La  Mine,  Osage,  and  Gasconade  rivers  on 
the  south  side,  and  Grand  and  Chariton  rivers  on  the  north  side.  Salt 
river  crosses  the  north-east  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  Mississippi  river 
eighty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Missouri  river. 
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The  governor  is  elected  once  in  four  years  by  the  people,  but  is  ineii 
giblo  for  the  next  succeeding  four  years.  He  must  be  a  natural  born  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  re- 
sided in  the  state  for  four  years  next  preceding  his  election.  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
must  posticss  similar  qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the  senate ;  and 
in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  of  the  governor, 
discharges  the  duties  of  that  office,  until  it  is  regularly  filled.  The  senate 
consists  of  eighteen  membero,  chosen  for  four  years ;  one  half  the  num- 
ber being  elected  biennially.  ,A  senator  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  resided  in  the  state  l^or  four  year!* 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  for  one  year  in  the  district  for  whirh  lie 
is  elected,  and  must  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax.  The  house  of  rep- 
resentatives consists  of  forty-nine  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  peo 
pie.  A  representative  must  be  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  two  years  next  preceding  his  election, 
and  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stntr-s. 
The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoints  tlir 
judges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  and  the  chancellor,  who  hoM 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  They  cannot  bo  appointed  berore 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  nor  hold  their  office  after  ilu* 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  Kvery  white  male  citizen,  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  upward,  who  has  resided  in  the  slate  for  one  year  next  previous 
to  an  election,  and  the  last  three  months  in  the  district  in  which  he  oifers 
his  vote,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  sufTrage. 


ARKANSAS;. 

Arkansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  made  a  separate 
territory  in  1819,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  a  sovereign  state,  in  1820. 
The  capital  is  Little  Rock,  situated  on  tlie  south  side  of  Arkansas  river, 
three  hundred  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  The  other 
principal  towns  or  villages  are  Columbia  and  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi, 
Batesville,  on  White  river.  Van  Burenon  the  Arkansas,  Fayettevilie,  in 
Ihe  north-west  part  of  the  state,  and  Fulton  on  Red  river. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  state,  for  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  is  low  and  wet,  covered  extensively  with  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  much  of  it  is  subject  to  be  overflowed  at  certain  seasons. 
Near  the  St.  Francis  hills,  and  at  Point  Chico,  the  eastern  front  along  tiie 
Mississippi  is  above  the  overflow.  In  the  middle,  the  country  is  uneven 
and  broken,  and  in  the  west  it  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  There  are  some 
extensive  prairies  and  some  heavily  timbered  land.  On  the  margins  ol 
the  rivers  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  back  of  this  it  is  poor.  The 
Ozark  mountains,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  from  1,000  to  3,000 
feet,  cross  its  north-west  part.  A  range  of  hills  called  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, runs  between  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers.  A  little  80ulii-\ve.«i 
of  the  centre  of  the  state  are  boiling  springs,  the  temperature  of  which 
sometimes  rises  nearly  to  212o  Fahrenheit,  though  subject  to  much  vari- 
ation. Wild  animals,  as  the  deer,  elk,  bear,  and  wolf,  and  wild  fowls,  as 
the  wild  goose,  turkey,  and  quail,  are  found  in  abundance.  Its  mineral 
productions  are  extensive,  consisting  of  iron  ore,  gypsum,  coal,  and  salt. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  was  formed  in  183({.  The  governor  is 
chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  office  more  than 
eight  years  in  twelve.  The  members  of  the  senate  are  chosen  by  thi 
people  for  four  years,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years.  The  elei- 
tions  are  viva  voce.    The  venate  can  never  consist  of  less  then  sevciiieer 
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nor  more  than  thirty-three  members ;  and  the  house  of  representatives  of 
less  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  members.  The  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  are  appointed  for  eight  years,  and  of  the  circuit  court 
for  four  years,  and  are  all  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  judges  of  the 
county  courts  are  chosen  by  tlie  justices  of  the  peace.  The  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years  at  Little  Kock.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months,  possesses 
the  right  of  suffrage.  No  lotteries  can  be  established,  nor  lottery  tickets 
sold.  The  legislature  may  establish  one  bank  with  branches,  and  one 
banking  institution  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  cannot 
emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners.  Slaves  have  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  same  degree  of  punishment  for  a  crime 
as  white  persons,  and  no  other.  Courts  of  justice  are  obliged  to  assign 
counsel  to  the  slaves  for  their  defence. 


m^ 


ALABAMA. 

This  state  was  originally  included  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Georgia, 
except  the  part  which  belonged  to  Florida.  In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  all 
her  territory  west  of  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
Alabama  continued  part  of  this  territory  until  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
and  became  an  independent  state  in  1820. 

The  capital  is  Tuscaloosa,  situated  on  Black  Warrior  rivei.  Mobile  is 
the  most  populous  and  commercial  place  in  the  state.  The  other  princi- 
pal towns  are  Huntsville,  Florence,  Wetumpka,  Montgomery,  Cahawba, 
and  St.  Stephen's.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  country  is  low  and  level, 
with  many  swamps  and  savannahs ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  prevailing 
timber  is  pine.  The  central  part  is  an  elevated  table  land,  with  a  deep, 
rich,  and  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  and  healthy  climate.  Towards  the 
north,  the  country  becomes  hilly  and  mountainous,  beyond  which  is  the 
valley  of  Tennessee  river,  on  wiiich,  in  some  parts,  the  bottom  land  is  low, 
Hnd,  near  the  Muscle  Shoals,  unhealthy.  Cotton  is  the  chief  production 
(if  the  state,  of  which  there  were  produced,  in  1840, 117,138,823  pounds. 
Mobile  is  the  principal  river,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alaba- 
ma and  Tombigbce  riv«?rs,  and  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two  mouths.  The 
Alabama  is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  six  feet  of  water,  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction,  and  has  four  or  five  feet  of  water  150  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cahawba.  It  is  traversed  by  steamboats  as  far  up  as  Mnnt- 
gomery,  300  miles ;  and  to  Tuscaloosa,  285  miles — and  to  Columbus,  Miss. 

Mobile  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1819.  It  has  now  near  fifty  wharves, 
iind  is,  with  the  exception  of  New-Orleans,  the  greatest  cotton-market  in 
the  United  States.  The  exports  of  the  city  amount  annually  to  about 
$16,000,000.  Mobile  bay  sets  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  30  miles,  and  is 
12  miles  average  width  ;  on  the  point  is  a  lighthouse  the  lantern  of  which 
is  fifty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fort  Morgan,  opposite  Dau- 
phin island,  defends  the  entrance. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  biennially  by  the 
people.  The  legislative  power  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
tientatives ;  the  former  contains  thirty  and  the  latter  one  hundred  inem- 
l)ers.  The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  firf-t  Monday 
ill  November.  The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two  ye;irs,  and  the 
comptroller  and  treasurer  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  The  righf  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  male  citizen  of 
iwenty-one  years  of  nge,  who  has  resided  within  the  state  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election,  and  the  last  three  months  within  th« 
ncnnty,  city,  or  town,  in  which  he  offers  his  vote. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  state  of  Michigan  is  composed  of  two  peninsulas,  formed  by  tlio 
£  e  (t  i.^.kes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  and  is  unsurpassed  in 
i  Jva^ages  for  commerce  by  any  inland  state  in  the  Union.  Michigan 
"as  visited  by  French  traders  as  early  as  1640.  Detroit  was  settled  in 
1670.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  this  country  was  ceded  by  France  to  Great 
Britain,  and  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  ceded  by  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States.  They,  however,  held  possession  of  Detroit 
until  1796,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  United  States.  In  1805  the  state 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  territory,  and  received  a  territorial  goverim  -it. 
The  British  again  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  in  1813-13,  but 
were  soon  expelled  by  the  Americans  under  General  Harrison.  In  1836, 
Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

The  surface  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally  level,  hav- 
ing  very  few  elevations  which  may  be  termed  hills.  The  interior  is  un- 
dulating, rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
and  is  mostly  covered  with  fine  forests,  interspersed  with  prairies.  Along 
the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds 
into  innumerable  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  covered  with  stinted  trees 
and  scanty  vegetation,  but  most  generally  bare ;  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  are  some  high  cliffs.  The  point  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  Sag- 
inaw bay  is  generally  low  and  swampy.  The  forest  trees  are  the  same 
as  in  Ohio,  with  the  addition  of  white  and  yellow  pine ;  and  fruit  trees 
produce  abundantly. 

The  northern  peninsula  does  not  promise  much  to  agriculture,  though 
there  are  doubtless  feriile  tracts  ;  but  in  minerals  it  is  rich.  Iron,  copper, 
and  lead  are  abundant,  and  some  surprising  masses  of  native  copper  have 
been  discovered  in  Ontonagon  river.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy ; 
and  though  the  summers  are  short,  vegetation  is  exceedingly  rapid.  No 
part  of  the  United  States  is  better  supplied  with  aquatic  game  and  fish. 

The  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  distinct  departments; 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  Senators  are  chosen  every  two 
years,  and  representatives  annually.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor.  Term  of  service  two  years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
a  supreme  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time 
to  time  establish.  Kvery  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  having  resided  in  the  state  six  months  preceding  an 
election,  is  a  qualified  elector. 


FLORIDA. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing  under  the  Englisn 
flag,  in  1497 :  but  he  did  not  land  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  adventurer  from  Hispaniola,  to  some  extent 
explored  the  country  in  1512,  and  a  second  time  in  1516.  In  1539  Hernan- 
do de  Soto,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  under  Pizarro,  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  sailed  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  landed  at  Tampa 
Bay  in  Florida  with  an  armed  force,  with  which  he  overran  the  country, 
though  his  followers  were  mostly  cut  off,  and  himself  died.  In  1763,  Flor- 
ida was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain.  The  Spanish  re-conquered  it  in 
1781,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  thom  at  the  peace  of  1783  ;  but  m  1821  tlie 
Spaniards  ceded  it  to  the  United  States  in  compensation  for  spoliations 
on  their  commerce.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1845. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  uneven  ;  but  it  is  without  mountains  or  liigli 
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bills.  The  whole  extent  of  the  sea-coast  is  indented  with  bays  and  la- 
goons. A  large  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  the 
trees  of  which,  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  with- 
out brush  or  underwood,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  grass  and  flowers 
to  spread  with  luxuriance  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  during  the  whole 
year.  The  borders  of  the  streams  are  usually  skirled  by  hammocks  of 
hard  timber  entangled  with  grape  and  other  vines.  The  sea-coast  is  gen- 
erally healthy,  and  in  many  parts  remarkably  so.  The  peninsula,  which 
is  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory,  presents  a  singular  alternation  of 
savannalis,  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass-ponds,  called  collectively  the 
Everglades,  which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  Cape  Sable. 

The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  eleven  members  elected  for  two 
years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  composed  of  twenty-nine  mem.- 
bcrs,  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  in  October. 
The  legislative  council  meets  annually,  at  Tallahassee,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
and  its  sessions  are  limited  to  seventy-five  days.  The  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers is  four  dollars  a  day,  and  four  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel 
ling,  to  and  from  the  seat  of  government. 


TEXAS. 

Tnis  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  a  very  stormy  debate,  m 
1843.  It  contains  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  divided  into  three 
distinct  regions,  each  of  which  invites  the  hand  of  man  to  an  essentially 
difTerent  system  of  agricultural  production.  The  Coast  Plain,  or  level 
region,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  directly  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
extends  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande — a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Each  extremity  of  this  plain  narrows  down  to  a  width  of  perhaps 
thirty  miles  ;  but  about  the  centre,  at  the  Colorado,  it  expands,  and  runs 
back  a  hundred  miles,  in  one  vast  flower-embroidered  prairie,  unbroken 
by  rock  or  waterfall.  The  prevailing  character,  says  Kennedy,  of  the 
soil  of  the  level  region  of  Texas  is  a  rich  alluvian,  and  singularly  free 
from  those  accumulations  of  stagnant  water  which,  combined  with  a  burn- 
ing sun  and  exuberant  vegetation,  render  a  large  proportion  of  the  southern 
parti  of  the  United  States  little  better  than  a  sickly  desert.  The  porous 
character  of  the  soil,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  level  lands  toward  the 
interior,  and  the  general  rise  of  the  banks  from  the  beds  of  the  streame, 
preclude  the  formation  of  swamps  to  any  injurious  extent.  The  returns 
of  the  soil  are  abundant,  and  the  most  valuable  known  to  commerce.  To 
cotton  and  sugar,  already  tested,  may  be  probably  added  indigo  and  cochi- 
neal. Lemons  and  oranges  grow  well  m  favourable  situations,  and  the 
fig,  peach,  prune,  olive,  almond,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone, 
will  thrive  m  any  part  of  tho  Gulf  prairie. 

Midland  Texas  consists  of  a  large  zone,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in 
width,  from  east  to  west  across  the  country.  This  is  the  chosen  home  of 
the  grain-raising  farmer ;  timber  of  the  best  kind  is  plentiful,  and  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  settler  can  have  on  his  farm  a  fair  proportion  of  prairie 
ready  for  the  plough. 

Northern  Texas,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  little  explored  for  settlement.  At  the  close  of  1833,  and  during  the 
two  subsequent  years,  emigrants  were  placed  by  a  New- York  land  cora- 

Sany,  under  an  Empresario  grant,  at  a  settlement  called  Dolores,  on  the 
Lio  Grande.  The  report  of  Mr.  Egerton,the  company's  surveyor,  repre- 
sents the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  well  adapted  to  farming  :  and  de- 
scribes the  whole  country  between  that  river  and  the  Medina  as  unsur- 
pissed  fur  grazing. 
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Previously  to  1690,  Texas  formed  a  remote  'Vi !  sr>'rcly  nomi'irO  part  of  iho 
conqujAts  of  Cortez,  inhabited  almost  whiiily  !/>  , » vJator.v"  Indian  ur  os  ;  but  in 
tliat  year  the  Spaniards,  having  driven  oni  a  colon/  of  F.ench  ■  ii  Sud  estnh- 
iiahed  themselves  at  Mo'igorda.  »nade  their  fir«  jiiin.uiv-  setujfiv  at  San 
Francisco.  On  thf  consummaiiiHi  of  M  si-an  iiiiiojK-P'L'iioe,  Tov.-,-  viis  con- 
Btitutod  one  of  the  fedeva!  states;,  of  Moxicfi,  in  conjunction  with  ilio  adjncont 
state  o'' Coahuila ;  n  viiuon  very  unpopular   vtli  the  Texians,  and  which  was 

EroductiV'!  ;)f  the  fi'sl  d  iogreemdni  wiih  the  central  goveinment,  and,  as  wo 
avo  spen,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  induced  them  to  throw  oft"  cnliroly 
the  McAican  government,  and  successfully  a*se."t  their  own  in'irppr. '  -nee. 

Thu  principal  towns  are  Ga!v'f>ston,  A'.aiin,  Houstcn,  N'.u  .gdoc.l^s,  no.\ar. 
Goliud,  and  l^fiagorda.  '•'!*>  geDgrapivic'd  fsosition  of  Texis  is  eminoiitiy  fu- 
voraLle  to  the  growth  and  extension  of  cominerrp.  i!f'  rivers,  mnd  thn  facilities 
which  the  country  affords  for  the  con  pSotion  of  railwa  . .,  vill  .juable  tlio  traders 
and  agriculturists  to  forward  their  proi'tucp  easily  to  the  i.oast  ami  the  European 
markets  Miur  the  rivers  already  nanit vl,  tiie  mincipal  proceeding  from  north 
to  mniA,  are  the  Noches,  Trinidad,  Brazos  de  Dies,  Colorado,  Guadaloupo,  San 
Ant'jiiia,  and  Nueces.  They  all  fall  iiUo  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  (except 
l}i<>-  Brazos  dc  Dios)  into  its  bays  and  lagoons. 


IOWA. 

This  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  I.  aited  States,  and  has  grown  more  rapidly, 
since  its  organization  in  1838,  than  tv?y  state  or  territory  in  the  Union.  Its 
population  was  sufficient  in  1845  to  warnint  the  action  of  congress  establisliin;> 
It  a  separate  state.  For  some  reasons  disliking  the  terms  of  admission,  however, 
the  people  twice  by  popular  vote  decided  their  state  should  remain  a  territory. 
In  1849  another  and  successful  effort  wro  made  to  incorporate  her  into  the 
Union ;  and  both  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  now  sovereign  members  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

The  territorj'  of  Iowa  embraces  all  that  portion  of  country  lying  north  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  line  due  north  from  its 
source  to  the  British  possessions,  soutii  of  the  British  possessions,  and  oast  ol 
the  Missouri  and  White-earth  rivers.  That  part  of  the  territory  which  has  lionii 
surveyed,  is  a  strip  of  the  Missouri,  of  about  an  average  width  of  sixty  miles; 
extending  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  to  the  Yellow  river.  This  portion  is  more  or  less  settled ; 
it  is  a  beautiful,  fertile,  healthy,  and  undulating  country,  abounding  in  sprinfrs 
and  mill-streams.  It  is  now  settling  very  rapidly,  with  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants.  The  streams  rise  in  the  great  prairies,  ana  those  which  have 
an  easterly  course  unite  with  the  Mississippi,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory,  while  those  which  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  fall  into  the  Missouri 
river.  The  streams  which  flow  through  the  surveyed  parts  are  the  Dos  Moines, 
Skunk,  Iowa,  Wapsipinecon,  Macoqueta,  Turkey,  and  Yellow  rivers ;  furtiicr 
north  is  the  Upper  Iowa,  and  still  further,  the  St.  Peter's  river,  which  rises  near 
the  "  sacred  red-pipestone  quarries"  of  the  Indians. 

Iowa  City,  the  capital,  was  laid  out  in  1839,  in  a  fine,  healthy,  fertile  country, 
on  Iowa  river,  eighty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  is  already  a  considerable 
town.  Burlington,  on  the  Mississippi,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  territory,  has  a  good  landing.  Bloomington  is  advantageously 
located  on  a  bend  in  tlio  Mississippi,  at  the  first  place  above  Burlington  where  a 
town  can  be  built  Dubuque,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  a  corner  of  Illinois, 
b  the  emporium  of  the  lead  region. 


WISCONSIN. 

WiscoNsis  embraces  all  that  portion  )f  country  lying  north  of  tne  State  o 
Illinois ;  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  soured 
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to  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions ;  and  west 
of  the  Montreal  and  Menomonee  rivers  and  Lalte  Michigan. 

Madison,  between  the  third  and  fourth  hken  of  the  chain  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
in  Dane  county,  is  the  capital.  The  United  States  government,  before  its 
erection  into  a  state,  appropriated  $40,000  for  the  erection  of  public  buildinjjH, 
and  $6,000  for  the  public  library.  The  most  important  place  in  the  state  i:* 
Milwaukie,  on  LaI:G  Michigan.  Green  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  litu 
a  good  liarbor  and  an  extensive  trade.  Racine,  on  Lake  Michiitan,  and  Prairie 
du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
are  important  and  growing  places. 

The  surveyed  portion  of  the  country  south  of  Green  Bay,  Fox,  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  is  composed  of  timbered  and  prairie  land,  with  some  swamps  or  wet 
prairies,  having  generally  a  soil  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep.  All  kinds  of  crops 
which  are  raised  in  northern  latitudes  may  be  cultivated  with  success ;  ir  a, 
owing  to  the  great  range  of  pasturage  on  the  prairies,  it  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
country  for  grazing.  The  counties  of  Grant  and  Iowa  abound  with  lead  and 
copper  ore.  This  region  is  well  watered  with  clear  perennial  streams  and 
springs.  North  of  the  Wisconsin  commences  a  hilly,  and  thence  northward 
gradually  swelling  into  a  mountainous,  region ;  the  surl  ice  bcccmoH  rugged 
and  broken;  the  streams, rushing  down  falls  and  rapids,  forming  in  many  places 
wild  and  picturesque  views.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  ii,  an  elevated 
table-land,  abounding  with  lakes  and  swamps,  filled  with  wild  rice  and  fish. 
Bordering  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface 
most  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 


OREGON. 

This  is  the  last  comer  of  the  earth,  according  to  an  English  reviewer,  which 
is  left  free  for  tlie  occupation  of  a  civilized  race.  When  Oregon  shall  be  filled 
up,  the  map  of  the  world  will  be  completed.  The  romantic  days  in  which  every 
new  adventurer  saw,  in  the  first  green  shores  which  greeted  him,  the  nursery 
of  some  new  empire  to  he  called  by  his  name,  are  gone  forever.  The  world  has 
f^fown  old  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding 
two  thousand  years.  The  future  conquests  of  man  must  be  over  other  elements 
— Earih  has  but  little  more  left  to  dispose  of.  Of  the  beautiful  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  the  loveliest  and  largest  are  already  appropriated.  The  vast  and  teem- 
ing solitudes  of  South  America,  it  is  true,  alFord  room  for  empires ;  but  their  air 
breathes  death  to  the  northern  colonist. 

Generally  speaking,  Oregon  consists  mostly  of  mountains.  The  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  above  the  lino  of  perpetual  congelation ;  and  the 
country  descends  below  them  in  regular  belts,  in  the  form  of  immense  terraces, 
or  descending  plains,  disposed  regularly  one  below  the  other.  The  country 
lAust  have  an  abrupt  slope  towards  the  Pacific,  as  it  descends  as  much  in  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  west,  as  it  does  in  fifteen  hundred  to  the  cast.  The  Co- 
lumbia river,  its  chief  geographical  feature,  in  falling  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  sea,  cuts  transversely  three  or  four  mountain  ridges.  One  of  them,  the 
President's  range,  has  points  of  extreme  height,  reaching  up  near  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  single  peaks,  and  frowning  down  almost  immediately  over  its 
waters.  North  of  the  Columbia,  the  country  is  but  a  labyrinth  of  mountains : 
interspersed,  indeed,  with  valleys,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
•South  of  the  Columbia,  the  scene  suddenly  and  completely  changes  ;  an  undu- 
lating country  appears,  clad  with  magnificent  trees.  This,  however,  does  not 
last;  as  the  interior  is  composed  of  volcanic  and  arid  plains,  with  a  soil  cntirelj 
useless. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  describes  this  territory  as  "  a  vast  extent  of 
country  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the  41st  and  54th  parallels  of  nortli 
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latitude,  and  tlio  34th  and  48th  inoridians  of  west  longitude."  It  was  first  dis* 
covered  by  Iho  S(wnish,  and  by  tlinrn  sold  to  the  Americans  The  Columbia 
river  was  examined  as  early  as  Ki'JO,  by  Gray,  an  American  navi)riitor ;  and  in 
1805  the  interior  of  the  country  was  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order 
of  the  IJniuid  States  government,  in  1811  a  sotllement  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Astor,  of  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  but  this  was  taken  by  the 
Uritish  ill  the  war  of  181'J-13,  and  when  restored,  was  sold  to  the  Hudson's 
Hay  Company.  The  trading  posts  are  at  present  in  possession  of  the  Knglisli, 
though  the  settlers,  being  mostly  Americans,  are  clamorous  to  come  under  the 
governinenl  of  the  United  States. 

The  sources  of  the  Columbia  are  said  to  bo  interlocked  w'th  those  of  the  Mis. 
souri  river.  Immediately  after  it  emerges  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  cur- 
rent becomes  broad  and  deep,  and  having  received  Clarke's  and  Lewis'  rivers, 
which  fVnv  in  from  rich  valleys  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Wallamettee  and 
CowclihKee  rivers  (whos'j  valleys  are  surpassingly  rich  and  beuutiful),  its  breadth 
is  enlarged  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  It  there  takes  a  great  bend  to  tlio 
soutii,  and  penetrates  the  second  mountain  barrier.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six 
miles  lower  down  are  the  great  fulls,  or  cascades,  which  descend  altogetlier 
lifly-sewen  feet.  Uelow  tho  falls  the  river  winds  first  to  the  northwest  and 
then  to  ,iie  southwest,  and  intersects  tho  third  chain  of  mountains,  vjioro  it  is 
again  compressed  to  one  Inivdred  and  lifty  yards  in  breadth.  Below  this  rapid, 
which  is  distant  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  it  meets  the 
tide,  and  from  this  point  it  has  a  broad  estuary  to  the  .sea.  Sixty  miles  below 
tho  falls,  tho  Wallametto  flows  in  from  the  southeast ;  and  a  half  day's  journey 
below  that,  tho  Covveliskee.  There  are  no  other  streams  of  importance  in  tha 
whole  territory. 

A  bill  passed  congress  in  1849  for  tho  organization  of  a  government  in 
Oregon.  The  most  iiniK)rtantof  its  provisions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 
Sec.  1.  Extends  tho  jurisdiction  of  Iowa  over  Oregon.  Sec.  2.  Regulates  the 
courts.  Sec.  3.  Authorizes  the  president  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
provides  that  British  s  bjects  who  shall  bo  arrested  shall  bo  delivered  up  for 
trial  to  the  nearest  British  authority.  Sec.  4.  Grants  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  to  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  Oregon,  of  eighteen  years  ai,'u 
and  upwards,  who  may  have  removed  or  in  tvvo  years  shall  remove  from  tlio 
United  States  and  .settle  in  Oregon.  Sec.  5.  Viovides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  Sec.  6.  Authorizes  tho  president  to  erect 
military  posts  to  protect  emigrants.  Sec.  7.  Provides  for  raising  two  regiments 
of  mounted  men,  for  the  same  purpose.  Sec.  8.  Provides  for  an  overland  mail 
to  the  Columbia  river.  Sec.  9.  Appropriates  $200,000  to  carry  tho  provisions 
of  this  bill  into  operation.  Sec.  10.  Provides  for  giving  notice  forthwith  to  the 
British  government  of  tho  termination  ot  tne  joint  occupancy.  Some  objection 
was  made  by  the  British  minister  to  tho  4th  and  6th  sections,  bu'  it  finally 
passed.  The  territory  is  now  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigration,  and  in  a  shori 
time  the  "  State  of  Oregon"  ;11  be  knocking  for  admission  at  the  door  of  tlie 
Union. 


MINESOTA. 

This  territory  was  formed  from  portions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and 
embraces,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  an  area  of  83,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  6,077,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  within 
its  limits.  Wisconsin  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  a  State,  la 
1848,  but  with  curtailed  limits,  the  inhabitants  of  the  portion  of  the  coun- 
try taken  from  it,  under  the  claim  that  it  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  proceeded  to  elect  a  delegate  (Hon.  H.  H. 
Sibley)  to  represent  them  in  Congress.  He  was  permitted  to  lake  liis 
seat  in  that  body,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1S48-9,  a  bill  was 
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passed  establishing  the  ierritorial  rovernment  of  Minesota,  and  limiting 
the  territory  as  follows  :  Beginnii'  in  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  point 
where  43°  30'  crosses  the  same;  uiencc  due  west  on  said  line  (the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Stale  of  Iowa,)  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  State  ; 
thence  southerly  along  the  western  boundary  of  said  State  of  Iowa  to  the 
Missouri  river ;  thence  up  the  Missouri  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  White- 
Earth  river ;  thence  up  the  White-Earth  river  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions ;  thence  east  along 
siiid  boundary  line  to  Lake  Superior ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  Lake  Superior  ;  thence 
along  the  western  boundary  of  said  State  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
thence  down  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  bill  provided, 
among  other  matters,  for  the  election  of  a  governor  once  in  four  ytars, 
and  a  legislative  assembly,  to  consist  of  a  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,— the  former  composed  of  nine  members,  whose  term  of  service 
shall  continue  two  years,  the  latter  of  eighteen  members,  to  be  chosen 
annually.  The  number  of  these  may  be  increased,  as  the  population  in- 
creases— but  never  to  exceed  fifteen  counsellors  and  thirty-nine  repre- 
sentatives. 

Hon.  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Territory  ;  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  took  place  in  the  fall 
of  1849.  Among  the  acts  of  the  session,  was  one  for  the  division  of  the 
territory  into  nine  counties,  namely,  Benton,  Dakotah,  Itaska,  Mahkatah, 
Penlbina,  Ramsay,  Wabashaw,  VVahnahta,  and  Washington.  Provision 
was  also  made  bv  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common 
schools.  Congress  having  appropriated  two  sections  of  land,  or  12S0  acres, 
to  each  township,  for  the  support  of  common  schools — an  amount  double 
that  appropriated  to  any  other  Slate  or  Territory;  for  the  choice  of  the 
usual  civil  officers,  and  for  the  regulation  of  general  elections,  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  Sec.  The  time  for  holding  the  general  election  is  the  first 
Monday  of  September  in  each  year.  All  white  male  citizens  of  legal 
age,  residents  of  the  territory  six  months,  and  all  persons  of  a  mixture  of 
white  and  Indian  blood,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  sutfrage. 

The  principal  settlements  in  Minesota  are  St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  Still- 
water, and  Mendota.  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  is  a  thriving 
town,  situated  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  precipitous  bluff 
rising  some  eighty  feet  above  the  river.  As  early  as  June,  1849,  there 
were,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Seymour,  in  his  "  Sketches 
of  Minesota,"  one  hundred  and  forty-two  buildings  in  the  place;  among 
which  were  three  hotels,  a  state  house,  four  warehouses,  ten  stores,  several 
groceries,  three  boarding  houses,  two  printing  offices?,  two  drug  stores,  one 
fruit  and  tobacco  store,  one  or  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  tin  shop,  a 
school-house,  used  also  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  worship,  and  a  Cath- 
olic church  ;  while  the  professions  were  represented  by  twelve  lawyers, 
and  five  physicians.  The  place  was  rapidly  extending,  and  by  the  census 
of  1850,  contained  a  population  of  1,135.  A  large  river  trade,  by  steam- 
boats, is  carried  on  here. 

St.  Anthony,  eight  miles  above  St.  Paul,  is  also  a  growing  town,  pos- 
sessing great  manufacturing  facilities.  Opposite  to  it  are  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  formed  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
from  a  perpendicular  height  of  sixteen  and  a  half  feet.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  set  down  at  705.  St.  Anthony  is  destined,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  visited  it,  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  towii.  The 
surrounding  country  is  also  reprpsented  as  being  fertile  and  productive. 

Stillwater,  situated  on  Lake  ut.  Croix,  possesses  a  population  of  636, 
and  is  a  busy  and  thriving  settlement.  Two' large  hotels,  a  court-house, 
several  stores  and  saw-mills— the  last  named  in  active  operation— are  to 
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be  round  within  id  limits.  The  distance  frum  Stillwater  to  St.  Paul  is 
eighteen  miles. 

Mendota  iji  eight  miles  from  St.  Paul<  and  situated  near  the  niuuih  ot' 
the  St.  PelcT';:i  river,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  said  tu  be 
a  tine  lown-siie,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  it  is  Fart  knelling— an  important  military  work,  erected  by  the 
fovemiitcnt  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  from  the  incursions  of  the 
ndians.  The  town  of  Mendota  and  Fort  Saeiiing  are  both  located  in 
what  is  culled  the  Military  lleservation,  a  tract  of  about  ten  miles  square. 

Besides  ihi.'se,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  settlements  on  the  Missis- 
sippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  destined  soon  to  rise  into  importance,  as  the 
tide  of  emiffration  coniifiucs  to  flow  into  this  new  and  promising  territory. 

The  settled  portion  of  Minesota  is  comprised  within  a  small  compass 
of  country,  bordering  on  ihe  State  of  Wisconsin.  Beyond,  to  the  noiih 
and  west,  embracing  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  the  country  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  number  uf  Indian  tribes,  whose  hunting  grounds  are  as 
yet  wild  and  undisturbed.  There  are  also  within  the  settled  limits  above 
alluded  to,  nuuierous  Indian  villages  ;  but  successful  measures  are  being 
adopted  fur  the  purchase  uf  the  Indian  titles,  and  the  removal  of  the  In* 
dians  to  distant  pans  of  the  territory. 

Minesoia  poi^sesses  resources  which  will  eventually  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  portions  ul  the  Union.  The  surface  of  the  country  ig 
divided  into  vr^Ueys  of  great  fertility;  rolling  prairie  land,  abounding  in 
excellent  timber ;' numberless  streams  and  lakes,  aflording  the  amplest 
facilities  fur  inland  navigation  ;  and  water-falls,  furnishing  unlimited  mo- 
tive power  fur  manufacturing  purposes.  The  territory  ia  watered  by  the 
Mii^sissippi,  Missouri,  St.  Croix,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Louis,  James,  Crow 
Wing,  and  Red  rivers.  Steamboats  ascend  as  far  up  as  St.  Anthony  en 
the  Mississippi.  The  climate  is  generally  mild,  notwithstanding  the  high 
'atitude  and  elevated  position  of  the  country. 

The  territory  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  the  usual  products  of  the  west.  A  species  of  wild  rice 
grows  in  profusion  in  and  about  its  numerous  lakes,  which  forms  a  very 
nutritious  food,  and  composes  the  chief  subsistence  of  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Fish  abounds  in  its  streams,  and  its  forests  furnish  every  species 
of  wild  game,  and  maple-sugar  in  abundance. 

But  a  few  years  will  elapse  ere  this  beautiful  country  will  contain  a 
dense  population,  and  the  wilderness  be  converted  into  cultivated  fields 
and  populous  settlements.  "  Thirteen  years  ago,  the  territory  which  is 
now  included  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  attached  to  Michigan, 
and  contained  a  population  of  only  eleven  thousand.  Since  that  period, 
it  his  bPcoKie  first  a  Territory,  then  a  State,  and  now  numbers  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  two  hundred  thousand."  Thus  writes  the  author  of  the 
"  Sketches '  already  referred  to.  Since  that  time  another  hundred  thou- 
sand has  been  added  to  the  population  of  Wisconsin  ;  and  what  has  been 
true  of  her  rapid  growth,  will  in  a  very  short  period  be  recorded  respect- 
ing the  noble  I'erritory  of  Minesota. 
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The  8tato  of  California — and  we  take  a  real  pride  and  ploa-turo  in  writing 
ilic  word — was  admittpd  a  member  of  the  Union  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1850,  u  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  deposit  of 
tjfild  in  tlittt  wonderful  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutter's  Fort.  I'rovioua  to 
this  discovery,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  most  depressed  and  discouragins 
condition.  The  supply  of  sea-furs  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  quantity  of 
hides  and  tallnw  was  steadily  dccrcasini;.  'I'ho  tradini;  post  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  at  Sacramento  City  had  been  broken  up  ,  id  abandoned,  and  every 
<h\na  spoke  of  deperdilion  and  decay,  'rom  which  California  was  suddenly  res- 
cued by  the  gold  discoveries,  which  placed  her  at  once  among  the  front  rank  of 
our  now  territories,  and  mode  her  the  centre  of  a  vast  excitement,  which  has 
extended  to  every  section  of  the  civilized  world.  But  a  few  months  ago  the 
history  of  California  was  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  any  body,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  very  few  knew  or  cared  whether  it 
had  been  sunk  by  an  earthquake  or  still  stood  where  it  did.  Now,  it  is  one  of 
the  richest,  most  active  and  prosperous  states  in  the  Union,  and  employs  half  a 
score  of  magnificent  steamers  and  a  hundred  vessels  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
intercourse  between  herself  and  her  sister  empires  of  the  Atlantic,  while  a  con- 
stant stream  of  emigration,  made  up  from  the  very  best  blood  of  the  eastern 
states,  is  pouring  its  thousands  into  the  now  and  golden  kingdom  of  the  West. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  country  acquire  a 
new  and  important  interest — an  interest  which  we  hhall  pnxiecd  to  satisfy  as 
briellv  as  the  nature  of  tlio  case  will  permit,  yet,  necessarily,  at  somo  little 
length. 

The  district  of  country  known,  geographically,  as  Upper  California,  is  bound- 
ed (according  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Edwin  IJryant,  entitled,  "  What  I 
Saw  in  California,";  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude  being  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  territories  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbrcs,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
range  ;  on  the  south  by  Sonora  and  Old  or  Lower  California,  and  on  the  west 
by  Uie  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  700  miles,  and 
from  east  to  west  from  600  to  800  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  40'^,000  .square 
miles.  A  small  portion  only  of  this  extensive  territory  is  fertile  or  inhabitable 
by  civilized  man,  and  this  portion  consists  chiefly  in  the  strip  of  country  along 
the  i'acific  Ocean,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  from  100  to  150  in  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  west  by  the  I'acific. 
In  speaking  of  Upper  California,  tl>is  strip  of  coimtry  is  wlui;  is  ;4enerally  refer- 
red to. 

The  largest  river  of  Upper  California  is  the  Colorado  or  Rod,  which  has  a 
course  of  aoout  1000  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  C&i  ''irnia,  in  latitude 
about  32°  north.  But  little  is  known  of  the  region  throL>;i;h  which  this  stream 
flows.  The  report  of  trappers,  however,  is,  that  the  river  is  caiioned  between 
high  mountains  and  precipices  a  large  portion  of  its  course,  and  that  its  banks 
and  tlie  country  generally  through  which  it  flows  are  arid,  sandy  and  barren. 
Green  and  Grana  rivers  are  its  principal  upper  tributaries,  both  of  which  rise 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
Gila  is  its  lowest  and  largest  branch,  emptying  into  the  Colorado,  just  above  its 
mouth.  Sevier  and  Virgin  rivers  are  also  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  Mary's 
river  rises  near  latitude  42°  north,  and  has  a  course  of  about  400  miles,  when 
its  waters  sink  into  the  sands  of  the  de»ert.  The  river  is  not  laid  down  on  any 
map.  The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  have  each  a  course  of  from 
300  to  400  miles,  the  first  flowing  from  the  north  and  the  last  from  the  south, 
and  both  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  at  the  same  point.  Thev 
wMfer  the  large  and  fertile  valley  lying  between  the  Sierra  Ne'  ada  and  tha 
roaxt  range  of  mouniiina. 
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Th(  ro  nro  niirnoroiis  Rtnull  lakes  in  iho  Siorra  Novndn.  Tho  San  Jonqiiin  is 
connoctod  willi  Tiilo  lake,  or  lako  Huenn  Vista,  a  hIiciU  of  water  about,  ciirhiy 
milc»  in  lonfTth  and  tiftoon  in  hrcadtli.  A  Inko,  not  laid  down  in  any  nrnp,  ond 
known  nn  llio  l,n^\mii  amoiig  tho  Californians,  \*  siiuatcid  about  sixty  miles 
iiorth  of  tho  Hay  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  bittwoen  forty  and  sixty  miles  in 
length.  Tho  valleys  in  its  vicinity  are  highly  fertile,  and  roinuntically  bcaiitj. 
ful.  In  llie  vicinity  of  this  lake  there  is  a  mountain  of  pure  sulphur.  There 
arc  also  soda  springs  and  a  great  variety  of  other  mineral  waters  and  mincralii, 

Tho  principal  mountains  west  of  the  t>astcrn  boimdary  of  ('alifornia  (ilio 
Rocky  Mountains)  are  tho  Bear  River,  VVat)salch,  Utah,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  tho  Coast  range.  Tho  Wahsatch  mountains  form  tlio  eastern  rim  of  tlio 
"  great  interior  basin."  There  aro  numerous  ranges  in  this  desert  basin,  all 
of  which  run  north  and  south,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  spacious 
and  barren  valleys  and  |)lains.  Tho  Sierra  Nevada  range  is  of  greater  elevation 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Tho  summits  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  ore  coy. 
cred  with  perpetual  snow.  ']'his  and  the  Coast  range  run  nearly  parallel  with 
tho  shon!  of  the  Pacilic.  Tiio  (irsl  is  from  100  to  aOO  miles  from  tho  I'acific, 
and  the  hint  from  40  to  (iO  miles.  Tho  valley  Ixitweon  them  is  tho  most  ferlilo 
portion  of  California. 

Upper  California  was  discovered  in  1548,  by  Cabrillo,  a  Spanish  navigator. 
In  1578,  the  northern  portion  of  it  was  visited  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
called  it  New  Albion.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  in  17()8,  and 
formed  a  province  of  Mexico  until  after  tho  revolution  in  that  country.  Tluiri) 
have  been  numerous  revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  California  within  tho  last 
twenty  years,  but  up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  tho  United  States,  in 
184fi,  Afrxican  authority  has  generally  been  exercised  over  it. 

The  fiillowing  description  ot  tho  pfditical  and  social  condition  of  Upper  Call 
fornia  in  18J'2,  is  extracted  and  translated  from  a  Spanish  writer  of  that  date  : 

"  Gmrrnment. — Upper  California,  on  account  of  its  small  population  not 
being  able  to  be(!omc  a  state  of  tho  great  Mexican  republic,  lakes  the  character 
of  territory,  the  government  of  which  is  under  tho  charge  of  a  commandant, 
general,  who  takes  tho  charge  of  a  superior  political  chief,  whoso  attribiilos 
depend  entirely  upon  the  president  of  tlio  republic  and  the  general  congress. 
But  to  amplify  the  legislation  of  its  centre,  it  hos  a  deputation  made  up  of  seven 
vocals,  the  half  of  these  individuals  being  removed  every  two  years,  lii?  supe- 
rior political  chief  presides  at  thoir  sessions.  Tho  inhabitants  of  tho  territory 
aro  divided  amongst  tiie  presidios,  missions  and  towns. 

"  Presidios. — The  necessity  of  protecting  the  apostolic  predication  was  Iho 
obligatory  reason  for  forming  tho  presidios,  which  were  establi»-hed  according 
to  circumstances.  That  of  San  Diego  was  the  (irst ;  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey, 
and  San  Francisco,  were  built  afterwards.  Tho  form  of  all  of  them  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  this  is  a  square,  containing  about  two  hundred  yards  in  ear!: 
front,  formed  of  a  weak  wall  made  of  mud-bricks.  Its  height  may  ho  four 
yards  in  tho  interior  of  the  square,  and  built  on  to  the  samo  wall.  In  its  entire 
circumference  are  a  chapel,  storehouses,  and  houses  for  tho  commandant; 
officers  and  troops  having  at  the  entrance  of  the  prosidLo  quarters  for  a  corps  de 
garde. 

"  At  the  distance  of  one,  or  at  tho  most  two  miles  from  the  presidio,  and  near 
to  tho  anchoring  ground,  is  a  fort  which  has  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  of  small 
calibre.  Tho  situation  of  most  of  them  is  very  advantageous  for  tho  defence 
of  tho  port,  though  the  form  of  tho  walls,  esplanodo.s,  and  other  imperfections, 
which  may  be  seen,  make  them  very  insignificant. 

"  Til!,*  battalion  of  each  presidio  is  made  up  of  eighty  or  more  horse-soldicra, 
called  cvrn  ;  besides  these,  it  has  a  number  of  auxiliary  troops  and  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery.  The  commandant  of  each  presidio  is  the  captain  of  its  re- 
•pective  company,  and  besides  the  intervention,  military  and  political,  he  has 
charge  iif  all  things  relating  to  the  murine  department. 

"  Mhsions. — The  missions  contained  in  the  territory  are  twentv-or<?     Thcl 
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werp  built  nt  dim^rniil  opnchs :  timt  of  Han  Diogo,  hoinij  tho  first,  was  built  in 
1769 ;  its  tlistancii  Iroin  tim  iirnsidia  of  tlio  samo  namu  is  two  !ottj;iios.  Tli'? 
rest  worn  built  snccossi"p|y  according  to  circumstances  and  nncpssity.  Tho 
last  onn  was  founded  in  llie  year  I81JU,  under  tho  namo  of  Han  Francisco  Do- 
lores, and  is  tlio  most  northern  of  all. 

"Tho  editicos  in  nome  of  thosn  missions  aro  more  oxtensivo  than  in  otliors, 
hut  in  form  ihey  aro  all  nearly  e(iual.  They  aro  all  fabricated  of  mud-bricks,  and 
the  divisions  aro  accordinff  to  necessity.  In  all  of  thorn  may  be  fouml  commo- 
dious  hiibilulions  for  thn  ministers,  storehouses  to  keep  their  goods  in,  propor- 
tional granaries,  oiKccs  for  soap-makers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  and  large  par- 
terres, and  horse  and  cattle  pens,  indcponilent  apartments  for  Indian  youths  of 
each  sex,  anil  all  such  otlices  as  were  necessary  at  tho  time  0/  its  institution. 
Contiguous  to  and  communicating  with  tho  former,  is  a  church,  forming  a  part 
i(  the  edilices  of  each  mission  ;  tlioy  arc  all  very  proportionable  and  are  adorned 
with  profusion. 

"The  Indians  reside  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  above-men- 
tioned edifice,  'i'his  place  is  called  the  ranchoria.  Most  of  tho  missions  ore 
made  up  of  very  reduced  quarters,  built  with  imul-bricks,  forming  streets, 
while  in  others  the  Indians  have  btien  allowed  to  follow  their  primitive  customs  ; 
their  dwellings  being  a  sort  of  huts,  in  a  conical  shape,  which,  at  the  most,  do 
not  exceed  four  yards  in  diameter,  and  tho  top  of  the  cone  may  he  elevated 
throe  yards.  They  are  built  of  rough  slicks,  c()\ered  with  bulrushes  or  grass, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  completely  protect  tho  inhabitants  from  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather. 

"Oopo.-ito  iho  rancherias,  and  near  to  tho  mission,  is  to  bo  found  a  small 
garrison,  with  proportionate  rooms,  for  a  corporal  and  five  soldiers  with  their 
f.iinilios.  This  small  garrison  is  ((uite  sutficieiit  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  tho 
Indians  from  tJiking  etl'ect,  there  having  been  some  examples  made,  which 
causes  tho  Indians  to  respect  this  small  force.  One  of  these  pickets  in  a  mis- 
sion has  a  double  object;  besides  keeping  the  Indians  in  subjection,  they  run 
post  with  a  monthly  correspondence,  or  with  any  cxtraordinarics  that  may  be 
necessary  for  government. 

"All  the  missions  in  this  California  aro  imder  the  cliargo  of  religious  men  of 
the  order  of  Han  Francisco.  At  tho  present  time  iheir  number  is  twenty-seven, 
most  of  them  of  an  advanced  age.  hach  mission  has  one  of  these  fathers  for  its 
administrator,  and  ho  iiolds  absolute  authority.  The  tilling  of  the  ground,  the 
gathering  of  the  harvest,  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  weaving,  and  every  thing 
that  coiuieriis  tho  mission,  is  under  the  direction  of  tho  fathers,  without  any 
other  person  interfering  in  any  way  whatever,  so  that  if  any  one  mission  has  tho 
Ijoml  fortune  to  bo  superintended  by  an  industrious  and  discreet  padre,  the 
Indians  disfrute  in  abundance  all  the  real  necessaries  of  life  ;  at  the  sumo  time 
tho  nakedness  and  misery  of  any  one  mission,  aro  a  palpable  proof  of  tho  inac- 
tivity of  its  director.  The  missions  extend  their  possession  from  one  extremity 
of  th'3  territory  to  the  other,  and  have  made  the  limits  of  one  mission  froin  those 
of  another.  Though  they  do  not  require  all  this  land  for  their  agricidture  and 
tho  maintenance  of  their  stock,  they  have  appropriated  the  whole  ;  always 
strongly  opposing  any  individual  who  may  wish  to  settle  himself  or  his  family 
on  any  piece  of  land  between  them.  Amongst  all  the  missions  there  are  from 
twenty-ono  to  twenty-two  thousand  Catholic  Indians  ;  but  each  mission  has  not 
an  equal  era  proportionate  part  in  its  congregation.  Some  have  three  or  four 
thousand,  whilst  others  have  scarcely  four  himdred ;  and  at  this  diiVerenco  may 
be  computed  the  riches  of  tho  missions  in  proportion.  Besides  the  number  of 
Indians  already  spoken  of,  each  mission  has  a  considerable  number  of  gentiles, 
who  live  chiefly  on  farms  annexed  to  tho  missions.  Tlio  number  of  these  is 
undetermined. 

"  Tho  Indians  are  naturally  filthy  and  careless,  and  their  understanding  is 
very  limited.  In  the  small  arts  they  are  not  deficient  in  ideas  of  imitation,  but 
they  never  will  be  inventors.    Their  true  character  is  that  of  being  revengeful 
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and  timid,  consequently  tliey  aio  very  much  addicted  to  treachery.  They  have 
no  knowledge  of  benotits  received,  and  ingratitude  is  common  amongst  them. 
The  education  they  receive  in  tiieir  infancy  is  not  the  proper  one  to  develop 
their  reason,  and  if  it  wer''.  I  do  not  believe  them  cppable  of  any  good  mpres- 
sion.  All  ihcso  Indians,  vvhetner  from  the  continual  use  of  the  sweat-houso,  or 
from  their  filthiness,  or  the  little  ventilation  in  their  habitations,  arr  oak  and 
unvigorous ;  spasms  and  rheumatics,  to  which  they  are  so  much  hubject,  am 
ilie  consequences  of  their  customs.  But  what  moat  injures  them,  and  prevents 
propagation,  is  the  venereal  disease,  which  most  of  tf«em  have  very  strongly; 
clearly  proving  that  their  humors  are  analogous  to  receiving  the  impressions  ot 
this  contagion.  From  this  reason  may  be  deduced  the  enormous  differences 
between  the  births  and  deaths,  which,  without  doubt,  is  one-tenth  per  year  in 
favor  of  the  latter ;  but  tiie  missionaries  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  this, 
with  respect  to  the  catechumens  situated  near  them. 

"  The  general  production  of  the  missions  are,  the  breed  of  the  larger  class  of 
cattle,  and  sheep,  horses,  wheat,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  othor 
vegetables ;  though  the  productions  of  the  missions  situated  more  to  the  south- 
ward are  more  extensive,  these  producing  tlio  grape  and  olive  in  abundance. 
Of  all  these  articles  of  production,  the  most  lucrative  is  the  large  cattle ;  their 
hides  and  tallow  affording  an  active  commerce  with  foreign  vessels  on  .liis  coast. 
This  being  the  only  moans  thn  iniiabiianis,  missionaries,  or  private  individuals 
have  of  supplying  their  actual  necessities,  for  this  reason  they  give  this  branch 
all  the  impulse  they  possibly  can,  and  on  it  generally  place  all  their  attention. 

"  It  is  now  si.x  years  since  they  began  to  gather  in  hides  and  tallow  for  com- 
merce. Formerly  they  merely  look  care  of  as  many  or  ab  much  as  they 
required  for  their  own  private  use,  and  the  rest  was  thrown  away  as  useless ; 
but  at  this  time,  the  actual  number  of  hides  sold  annually  on  board  of  foreign 
vessels  amount  to  thirty  ur  forty  thouband,  and  about  the  same  amount  ot 
arrobas  (twenty-five  pounds)  of  tallow  ;  and  in  pursuing  their  present  motliud, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  in  throe  or  four  years  the  amount  of  the  cx|)oriation  of 
each  of  these  articles  will  be  doubled.  Flax,  linen,  wine,  olive  oil,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  productions,  would  be  very  extensive  if  there  were  stimulants 
to  excite  industry ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  there  iti  just  grain  enough  sown 
and  reaped  for  t!ie  consumption  of  the  inhabilanta  in  the  territory. 

"  The  towns  contained  in  this  district  arc  throe ;  the  most  populous  lirin;! 
that  of  Angeles,  which  has  about  twelve  hundred  souls,  that  of  St.  Joseph's  of 
Guadaloupc  may  contain  six  hundred,  and  the  village  of  Branciforte  two 
hundred  ;  they  arc  all  formed  imperfectly  and  without  order,  each  person  liaviii;j 
built  his  own  liouso  on  the  spot  he  thought  most  convenient  for  himself.  Tiic 
first  of  these  pueblos  is  governed  by  its  corresponding  body  of  magistrates, 
composed  of  an  alcalde  or  judge,  four  regidorcs  or  municipal  officers,  a  syndic 
and  secretary ;  the  second,  of  an  alcalde,  two  regidorcs,  a  syndic  and  secretary ; 
and  the  third,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  population,  is  subject  to  the 
commandanciii  of  Monterey. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  white,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  tiie 
Indians  are  vul^-arly  called  people  of  reason.  The  number  of  these  contained  in 
the  territory  may  be  nearly  live  thousand.  These  families  we  divided  ainonirst 
the  pueblos  piid  presidios.  They  are  nearJy  all  the  descendants  of  a  seal! 
number  of  individuals  who  came  from  the  Mexican  country,  some  as  settlers, 
others  in  the  service  of  the  army,  and  accompanied  by  their  wives.  In  liic 
limited  space  of  little  more  tlian  fifty  years  the  present  generation  has  l);'in 
formed. 

"  The  whites  arc  in  general  robust,  healthy,  and  well  made.  Some  of  llirin 
are  occupied  in  breeding  and  raising  cattle,  and  cu'.tivating  small  quantities  of 
wheat  and  beans ;  but  for  want  of  sufficient  land,  for  which  they  cannot  obtain 
a  rightful  ownership,  their  labors  are  very  limited.  Others  dedicate  theinselvej 
to  the  service  of  arms.  All  the  presidial  companies  are  composed  of  the  natives 
of  the  country ;  but  the  most  of  them  are  entirely  indolent,  it  being  very  rare  for 
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any  individual  to  strive  to  augment  his  fortune.  ])ancing,  liorse-riding,  and 
gambling,  orcupy  all  their  time.  The  arts  are  entirely  unknown,  and  I  am 
doubtful  if  there  is  one  individual  who  exercises  any  trade;  very  few  who  un- 
derstand the  first  rudiments  of  letters,  and  the  other  sciences  are  unknown 
amongst  them. 

"  The  fecundity  of  the  people  of  reason  is  extreme.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
married  couple  v\  iih  less  than  five  or  six  children,  while  there  are  hundreds  who 
have  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Very  few  of  them  die  in  their  youth,  and  in  reaching 
the  age  of  puberty  are  sure  to  see  their  grand-children.  The  age  of  eighty  and 
one  hundred  has  always  been  common  in  this  climate ;  most  infirmities  are 
unknown  here  ;  and  the  freshness  and  robustness  of  the  people  show  the 
beneficial  influence  of  tiie  climate ;  the  women  in  particular,  have  always  the 
roses  stamped  on  their  cheeks  This  beautiful  species  is  without  doubt  the 
most  ac»ive  and  laborious,  all  their  vigilance  in  duties  of  the  house,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  children,  and  attention  to  their  husbands,  dedicating  all  their 
leisure  moments  to  some  kind  of  occupation  that  may  bo  useful  towards  their 
maintenance.  Their  clothing  is  always  clean  and  decent,  nakedness  being 
entirely  unknown  in  cither  sex. 

"  Ports  ami  Commerce. — There  arc  four  ports,  principal  bays,  in  this  territory, 
which  take  the  names  of  the  corresponding  presidios.  The  best  guarded  is  that 
of  San  Diego.  That  of  San  Francisco  has  many  advantages.  Santa  Barbara 
is  but  middling  in  the  best  part  cf  the  season  ;  at  other  times  always  bad.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  places,  vessels  sometimes  anchor  at  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  El  Refugio,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Juan,  that  thej  .^.ay  obtain 
the  productions  of  the  missions  nearest  these  last-mentioned  places ;  but  from 
an  order  sent  by  the  minister  of  war,  and  circulated  by  the  commandante-general, 
we  arc  given  to  understand  that  no  tbreign  vessel  is  permitted  to  anchor  at  any 
of  these  places,  Monterey  only  excepted,  notwithstanding  the  commandante- 
"Teneral  has  allowed  tho  first  tliree  principal  ports  to  remain  open  provisionally. 
Were  it  not  so,  ihare  would  undoubtedly  ba  an  end  to  all  commerce  with  Cali- 
fornia." 

This  account  possesses  peculiar  value  at  tlio  present  time,  when  the  incur- 
sion  of  the  m  ^noy-hunting  Goths  oi  the  nineteenth  century  is  working  such 
rapid  and  fundamentiil  changes  in  the  face  and  character  of  the  whole  country. 
We  must  now  glance  very  rapidly  at  the  political  events  which  led  to  the  pos- 
session of  California  by  the  United  States  and  her  admission  as  a  state  of  the 
"Jiiion.  Wc  liave  already  treated  generally  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  now  only 
deal  with  the  atTuirs  of  California  itself.  \Ve  again  copy  and  condense  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Bryant : 

"  The  population  of  California  in  the  spring  of  1846,  was  estimated  at  about 
10,000,  exclusive  of  indiujs.  Two  thousand  of  these  were  supposed  to  bo 
foreigners,  chinfly  from  the  United  Stales.  The  latter  class  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  for  iieveral  years  ;  and  it  became  apparent  to  the  more  intelligent  of 
tlie  Californians,  that  this  pcpulation,  if  suffered  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio, 
would,  in  a  few  years,  ch.ange  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  country. 
A  natural  jealousy  prompted  a  course  of  measures  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, founilct!  u|)on  ai)prt'hensions  such  as  has  been  stated,  which  resulted  in 
precipitating  the  event  they  ,vore  intended  to  guard  against. 

"  In  1845  a  revolutionary  movement,  headed  by  Don  Jose  Castro,  Alvarado, 
Pio  Pii'.o,  and  others,  in  which  the  foreigners  participated,  resulted  in  deposing 
Gen.  MIcheltorena,  governor  of  California  under  the  appointment  of  the  gov- 
erninont  of  Mexico.  After  the  deposition  of  Micheltorena,  the  gubernatorial 
office  was  ussum'.'d  by  Pico.  Gen,  Castro,  at  the  same  time,  assutned  the  com- 
mand of  the  military.  Gen.  Castro,  soon  after  he  came  into  power,  adopted  a 
policy  towards  the  foreigners  liighly  offensive.  Among  his  acts  was  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  proclamation,  requiring  all  Americana  to  leave  the  country. 

"  .\bout  the  first  of  June,  184(5,  an  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Castro  to  Lieut. 
Francisco  do  Arce,  commandant  of  the  garrison  at  Sonoma,  to  remove  a  num- 
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ber  of  horses,  the  property  of  the  government,  from  the  Mission  of  San  Rafael, 
to  his  headquarters,  then  at  Santa  Clara,  This  officer  was  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  fourteen  men.  In  liio  execution  of  the  order,  he  was  compelled  to 
cross  the  Sacramento  river  at  New  Helvetia,  the  nearest  point  at  which  the 
horses  could  swim  the  stream.  While  travelling  in  that  direction  he  was  seen 
by  an  Indian,  who  reported  to  the  American  settlers  on  the  Sacramento  that  ho 
had  seen  two  or  three  hundred  armed  men  advancing  up  the  Sacramenio  valley. 
At  this  time  Captain  Fremont,  with  his  exploring  party,  was  encamped  at '  the 
liullcs,^  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  de  las  Plumas  and  the  Sacramenio,  and  about 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  Sutter's  Fort.  This  officer  had  previously  had 
some  difficulties  with  Gen.  Castro,  and  the  inference  from  the  information  given 
by  the  Indian  was,  that  Castro,  nt  the  head  of  a  considerable  Ibrce,  was  marching 
to  attack  Captain  Fremont.  The  alarm  was  spread  throughout  the  valley  with 
as  much  celerity  as  tlie  swiftest  horses  could  convey  it,  and  most  of  the  settlers 
joined  Cuplain  Fremont  at  his  camp,  to  assist  in  his  defence  against  the  sup- 
posed meditated  attack  of  Castro.  They  were  met  here,  however,  by  a  person 
(Mr.  Knight)  who  stated  that  ho  had  seen  the  party  of  Californians  in  charge 
of  the  horses,  and  conversed  with  the  officer  commanding  it.  Jlr.  Knight 
stated  that  the  officer  told  him  that  Gen.  Castro  hud  sent  for  the  horses  for  the 
purpose  of  mounting  a  battalion  of  200  men,  with  which  he  designed  to 
march  against  the  Americans  settled  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  lo  c.\pel 
them  from  the  country.  This  being  accomplished,  ho  intended  to  fortify  the 
Bear  River  I'a^s  in  the  California  mountains,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  United  States  to  California.  The  recent  proclamations  of 
Castro  gave  strong  probability  to  this  report,  and  the  American  settlers  deter- 
mined iit  once  to  take  measures  for  their  own  protection. 

•'  After  some  consultation,  it  was  resolved  that  a  force  of  sufficient  strength 
for  the  purpose  should  pursue  the  Californians,  and  capture  the  horses.  This 
measure  would  weaken  Castro,  and  for  the  present  frustrate  his  supposed 
designs.  Twelve  men  immediately  volunteered  for  the  expediUon,  and  Mr. 
Merriit,  being  the  eldest  of  the  j)arty,  was  chosen  captain.  At  daylight  on  ilio 
morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  they  surprised  the  party  of  Californians  iindcr  the 
command  of  Lieut,  de  Arce,  who,  without  resistance,  gave  up  their  anns  and 
the  government  horses.  An  individual  travelling  wi-:n  this  party  claimed  six 
horses  as  belonging  to  himself,  which  he  was  allowed  to  take  and  depart  with, 
tlie  leader  of  the  Americans  declaring  that  they  would  not  sieze  upon  or  dis- 
turb private  property. 

••  The  Californians,  after  they  had  delivered  their  arms  and  horses,  were  dis- 
missed with  a  horse  for  each  to  ride,  and  a  message  to  Gen.  Castro  that  if  lie 
wished  Ills  horses  again  he  inusl  cunir  and  gel  them.  The  revolutionary  iiiovn- 
meiit  on  the  part  of  the  American  foreigners  was  now  fairly  commenced,  and 
it  became  necessary,  in  self-defence,  for  them  to  prosecute  what  they  had  begun 
with  vigor.  The  party  being  increased  to  thirty-three  men,  still  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Merriit,  inarched  directly  to  Sonoma,  and  on  the  morning  (if 
the  14th  of  June  captured  and  took  possession  of  that  town  and  military  post. 
They  nu-de  prisoners  hero  of  Gen.  Guadaloupc,  M.  Vallejo,  Lieut.-Col.  Prudon, 
and  Capt.  Don  Salvador  Vallejo. 

"  Scaoma  was  taken  without  a  struggle,  in  which  place  were  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  about  two  hundred  stand  of  small  arms.  There  was  also  a  large 
amount  of  private  property  and  considerable  money.  A  single  man  cried  out, 
'  I<et  us  divide  the  spoils.'  but  a  unanimous  indignant  frown  made  him  shrink 
from  the  presence  of  honest  men ;  and  from  that  time  forward  no  man  dared  to 
hint  any  thing  like  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  private  house  or  private  |)roperty. 
So  tar  did  they  carry  this  principle,  that  they  wore  unwilling  to  take  the  beef 
which  was  oflered  by  the  prisoners.  Gen.  Vallejo  sent  for  his  caballada  and 
offijrcd  them  fresh  horses,  which  were  accepted,  but  with  the  detfnninalion  of 
remunerating  him  as  soon  as  the  new  government  should  be  established.  The 
party  was  composed  mostly  of  hunters,  and  such  men  as  could  leave  home  at 
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die  shortest  notice.  They  had  not  time  to  dress,  even  if  they  had  had  fine 
clothes,  so  that  most  of  them  wore  dressed  in  leather  hunting-shirts.  Taking 
the  wlicle  party  together,  they  were  about  as  rough-looking  a  set  of  men  as 
could  be  imagined.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  should  feel  some 
dread  ->f  falling  into  their  hands,  but  the  prisoners,  instead  of  being  dragged 
away  with  rough  hands  and  harsh  treatment,  met  with  nothing  but  the  kindest 
of  treatment  and  the  most  polite  attentions  from  the  whole  party ;  and  in  fact, 
before  five  hours'  ride  from  their  homes  they  seemed  to  feel  all  confidence,  and 
conversed  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  better  government, 
giving  tlieir  opinions  and  their  plans  without  any  apparent  restraint. 

"  None  but  those  who  witnessed  the  moderation  and  discreet  deportment  of 
the  little  garrison  loft  at  Sonoma,  can  do  them  justice  ;  for  there  has  been  no 
time  in  tlie  history  of  the  world,  where  men  without  law,  without  officers, 
without  t'ud  scratch  of  a  pen,  as  to  the  object  had  in  view,  have  acted  with  'hat 
degree  of  moueration  and  strict  oboervauce  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  property 
as  was  witnessed  on  this  occaaicm.  Their  children,  in  generations  yet  to  come, 
will  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  cxjimencement  of  a  revolutioa  carried 
on  by  their  fathers,  upon  principles  high  and  holy  as  the  laws  of  eternal  jus- 
tice. 

"  A  .small  garri.soD  was  left  at  Sonoma,  connji^ing  of  about  eighteen  men, 
under  command  of  William  T\.  Ide,  which  in  th*  course  of  a  few  days  was 
increased  to  aJbout  forty.  On  the  18lh  of  Jui»e,  Mr.  Ide,  by  the  consent  of  the 
garrison,  publislied  a  proclamation  setting  forth  the  objects  for  which  the  party 
had  gathered,  and  the  principles  which  woM  be  adhered  to  in  the  event  of  their 
success. 

"  About  the  sams  time,  two  young  men,  Mr.  T.  Cowio  and  .Mr.  Fowler,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonoma,  started  to  go  to  the  Rodega.  On  their  way 
they  weio  discovered  by  a  small  party  of  Caliibrnians,  under  the  command  of 
one  Padillii,  and  taken  pri*iners.  They  were  kept  as  prisoners  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  then  tied  to  trees  i«nd  cut  to  pieces  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

"  These  cold-blooded,  savage  murders  were  soon  put  to  an  end  by  the  garri- 
son at  Sonoma.  Having  heard  notliing  of  the  t-I/iI  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  at 
thi)ir  place  of  destination,  ii  was  suspecnd  that  had  been  taken  and  proba- 

bly kilKid  ;  and  hearing  that  three  0,'iers  were  prisoners  in  Padilla's  camp. 
Captain  Ford  headed  a  party  of  twenty-iwo  men,  oif^cers  included,  and  took  the 
roiKJ  for  the  enemy's  camp,  which  had  lieen  reinforced  by  Captain  Joaquin  de 
la  Torre,  with  saventy  men,  and  after  travelling  all  night,  came  up  with  the 
enemy  twelve  miles  from  San  Rafael,  where  tliey  had  stopped  to  breakfast. 

"  The  enemy  occupied  a  position  at  .:  -,.  '  ise  on  the  edge  of  the  plains,  about 
sixty  yards  from  a  small  grove  of  brushwood.  Captain  Ford,  having  several 
prisoners,  left  four  men  to  guard  them,  and  with  the  remainder  advanced  upon 
the  enemy.  Reaching  the  brushwood,  he  directed  his  party  to  tie  aioir  horses, 
and  take  such  position  as  would  cut  off  the  Californians,  but  !.y  no  means  to 
tiri^  until  they  could  kill  their  man  ;  whirii  order  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  out 
(if  twenty  or  tweiuy-tive  shots  fired  b)  the  Americans,  eleven  took  effect. 
VAi.'Jn  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  two  wounded,  and  one  horse  shot  through  the 
neck.  One  party  of  tlie  ('alifornians,  led  by  a  sergeant,  charged  up  handsomely, 
but  ihj  deadly  (ire  of  Ford's  riflemen  forced  thi^m  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  the 
sergeant  and  several  of  his  men.  The  fall  of  the  sergeant  sr  med  to  be  tho 
-ignal  for  retreat.  Tlio  whole  party  retired  to  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Ford  and  his  gallant  followers  waited  a  short  time,  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  ttiowed  no  disposition  to  return  to  the  fight,  released  tho  prison- 
ers who  had  been  taken  by  them,  and  then  went  to  a  corral,  where  they  found 
a  large  r.aballada  of  horses,  and  exchanged  their  tired  horses  for  fresh  ones. 
They  tfji^i  returned  to  Sonoma.  The  Californians,  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
sustain  the  roputeiion  they  iiad  previously  gained.  They  were  eighty-six 
itrong,  while  Captain  Ford  had  but  «^ighteen  men  engaged. 

"  (/aptain  Fremont  having  heard  that  Don  Jos6  Castro  was  crossing  the  bay 
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with  200  men,  marched  and  joined  the  garnsvin  at  Sonoma,  on  the  25th  of  June. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  active  pursuit  of  the  party  under  Captain  De  la 
Torre,  but  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bay  before  they  could  be  overtaken. 
With  the  retreat  of  De  L  Torre,  ended  all  opposition  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco. 

"  On  the  i7th  of  June,  after  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Sonoma, 
Don  JosA  Oastro  issued  two  proclamations,  one  addressed  to  the  old  citizens,  and 
the  other  to  the  new  citizens  and  foreigners. 

"  Captain  Fremont,  with  about  170  men,  afttr  the  retreat  of  De  la  Torre, 
returned,  via  Sonoma,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  dc  los  Americanon,  near  Sutter's 
Fort,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  his  horses  and  bat^'age  at  that  point,  and  then 
marching  to  Santa  Clara,  understood  to  be  the  hendquarinrs  of  General  Castro. 

"  A  small  party  of  ten  men,  commanded  by  R.  Semple,  v.as  ordered  to  cross 
the  bay  of  San  i  rancisco  to  the  town  of  San  Francisco,  and,  if  practicable,  to 
make  prisoner  the  Captain  of  the  Port,  Mr.  R.  T.  Ridley.  This  service  was 
performed,  and  Mr.  Rialey  was  convoyed  to  New  Helvetia,  where  the  other 
prisoners  were  confined.  The  party  reached  New  Helvetia  on  the  eighth  of 
July. 

"  Commodore  Sloat  arrived  at  Monterey  in  the  United  States  Frigate  Savan- 
nah on  the  second  of  July.  He  had  heard  of  the  first  difficulties  between  the 
Mexican  and  the  United  States  forces  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Mazatlan,  out  had 
not  h  'ard  of  the  declaratio,'  of  Congress  that  war  existed.  On  the  seventh  of 
July  he  determined  to  hoist  the  American  flag  ct  Monterey,  which  act  was  per- 
formed by  Captain  Mervine,  con  .Tianding  250  marines  and  seamen.  After  the 
raising  of  the  flag,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  troops  and  foreigners  present,  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  all  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  a  proclamation 
was  read  and  posted  in  English  and  Spanish. 

"  On  the  sixth  of  July,  Commodore  Sloat  dispatched  a  courier  to  Commander 
Montgomery,  of  the  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  lying  at  San  Francisco,  notifying 
him  of  his  intention  to  hoist  the  American  flag  at  Monterey,  and  requiring  iiim, 
if  his  force  was  sufficient,  to  do  the  same  at  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  territory.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  Commander 
Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  seventy  sailors  and  marines,  landed  and  hoisted  the 
American  flag  in  the  public  square,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the 
Portsmouth.  A  volunteer  corps  of  American  foreigners  was  immediately 
organized  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

"  On  the  tenth,  a  flag  dispatched  by  Commander  Montgomery  to  Sonoma 
was  received  and  raised  there  with  shouts  of  satisfaction  from  the  revolutionary 
garrison.  The  United  States  flag  was  soon  after  unfurled,  without  serious 
opposition,  at  every  principal  place  in  the  northern  part  of  California. 

"  On  the  eighth,  the  next  day  after  the  raising  of  the  United  States  flag  at 
Monterey,  Purser  Fauntleroy,  of  the  Savannah,  was  ordered  to  organize  a  com- 
pany of  dragoons,  volunteers  from  the  ships  and  citizens  on  shore,  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  and  keep  the  communication  open  between  Monteruy  and  the  more 
northern  posts  in  possession  of  the  Americans.  On  the  seventeenth,  this 
corps  marched  to  the  Mission  of  San  Juan,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Monterey, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  at  that  place  the  United  States  flag,  and  of  taking 
possession  of  guns  and  other  munitions  said  to  have  been  concealed  there. 

"  Captain  Fremont,  having  left  his  position  on  the  Sacramento  on  the  twelfth, 
had  reached  San  Juan  about  an  hour  before  Purser  Fauntleroy,  and  taken  poa- 
session  of  the  Mission  without  opposition.  There  were  found  hero  9  pieces 
of  cannon,  200  old  muskets,  20  kegs  of  powder,  and  60,000  pounds  of  cannou- 
shot.     Both  parties  marched  into  Monterey  tlie  next  day. 

"The  fortification  of  Monterey  was  commenced  immediately  after  the  raising 
of  the  United  States  flag.  On  the  twenty-third.  Com.  Sloat  sailed  in  the  Le- 
vant for  the  United  States,  via  Panama,  leaving  Com.  Stockton,  who  iind 
arrived  at  Monterey  in  the  Congress  on  the  fifteenth,  in  command  of  the  Pacific 
squadron.     Immediately  after,  the  Cyan*?,  Com.  Dupont,  with  Capt.  f'rcraont 
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and  rolunteera  on  board,  sailed  for  San  Diego,  and  ihe  frigate  Congress,  Com 
Stockton,  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Los  ^ng^lea,  the  then  capital  of 
California.  The  frigate  Savannah  remained  at  Mcnierey,  and  the  sloop  Ports- 
mouth at  San  Francisco. 

"  Gen.  Castro  in  the  mean  time  had  formed  a  junction  ot  Santa  Barbara  with 
Gov.  Pic  Pico,  their  joint  forces  numbering  about  six  hundred.  From  Santa 
Barbara  they  marched  to  Los  Angeles,  arriving  at  that  place  early  in  August 
Capt.  Fremont  with  the  volunteers  landed  at  San  Diego  about  the  same  time. 
San  Diego  is  130  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Com.  Stockton  landed  his 
force  of  marines  and  sailors  from  the  Congress  at  San  Pedro.  Com.  Stockton 
marched  immediately  towards  Los  Angeles,  hauling  his  artillery  with  oxen. 
As  he  approached  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  the  Mesa,  they  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, and  without  making  any  resistance.  The  Commodore  marched  into  the 
city  of  Angels  and  took  possession  of  it  and  the  public  property  without  oppo- 
sition. Capt.  Fremont,  owing  to  the  difliculty  of  procuring  horses,  did  not 
arrive  at  Los  Angeles  until  several  days  after  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
Com.  Stockton.     Castro,  wi'.h  a  few  followers,  fled  to  Sonora. 

"  On  the  seventeenth  of  August  Com.  Stockton  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing California  in  the  full  aid  peaceable  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  election  of  civil  oflicers  throughout  the  coun- 
try." 

This  rapid  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  important  conquests 
in  the  history  of.  the  world,  brings  us  to  the  16th  of  August,  1846;  and  from 
that  time  until  the  discovery  of  the  gold  nothing  occurred  in  the  new  territory 
of  sufficient  importance  tc  occupy  a  place  in  our  already  crowded  pages.  We, 
therefore,  pass  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the  climate  and  soil  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  California. 

No  climate  in  the  world  (says  Mr.  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Sights  in 
the  Gold  Regions  and  Scenes  by  the  W'\y,")  can  be  more  healthy,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  more  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  coast.  The  winter,  when  the 
southeast  gales  prevail,  is  probably  the  least  disagreeable  season,  but  the  last 
winter,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  seasons  are 
irregular,  the  period  proper  of  rain  being  from  November  to  April  inclusive, 
but  in  some  years  it  falls  very  abundantly,  in  others  very  sparingly,  while  sev- 
eral consecutive  seasons  have  been  known  to  elapse  with  scarcely  any  rain, 

"  The  southern  part  of  Upper  California,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  great 
westernmost  chain  of  mountains,  is  very  hot  and  dry,  except  during  a  short  time 
in  winter.  Further  north  the  wet  season  increases  in  length,  and  about  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  the  rains  are  almost  constant  from  ^fovember  to  April,  the 
eanh  being  moistened  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  heavy  dews  and  fogs. 
Snow  and  ice  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but 
never  further  south,  except  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  whole  of  California  is, 
however,  subject  to  long  droughts."  Heavy  rains  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
two  years  without  any  is  not  unusual;  notwithstanding  wiiich,  vegetation  does 
not  suff'er  to  the  extent  that  might  be  inferred,  because,  in  the  first  place,  many 
small  streams  descend  from  the  mountain  ranges,  si  .plying  the  means  of  both 
natural  and  artificial  irrigation ;  and  next,  that  the  country  near  the  coast  is 
favored  with  a  diurnal  land  and  sea  breeze,  and  from  the  comparnrively  low 
temperature  of  the  sea,  the  latter  is  always  in  summer  accompanied  with  fogs 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  which  are  dissipated  by  the  morning's  sun, 
but  serve  to  moisten  the  pastures  and  nourish  a  somewhat  peculiar  vegetation, 
abounding  in  beautiful  flowers. 

Among  the  valleys  of  Upper  California  are  many  streams,  some  of  which  dis- 
charge large  quantities  of  water  in  the  rainy  season ;  but  no  river  is  known  to 
flow  through  the  maritime  ridge  of  mountains  from  the  interior  to  the  Pacific, 
except  pcrnaps  the  Sacramento,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  though 
several  are  thus  represented  on  the  maps.  The  valleys  thus  watered  afford 
abundant  pasturage  for  cattle,  with  wWch  tJicy  are  covered;  California,  however 
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contains  but  two  tracts  of  country  capable  of  supporting  large  numbers  of  in 
habitants,  which  are  that  west  of  Mount  San  Bernardin,  about  tiie  34th  degros 
of  latitude,  and  that  surrounding  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  Sacramento ;  and  even  in  tliese,  irrigation  would  be  indispensable  to  insure 
success  in  agriculture. 

California  (concludes  Mr.  Johnson)  is  adapted  by  nature  rather  for  a  grazing 
than  an  agricultural  country,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  capabilities  in  the 
latter  respect  will  hereafter  be  fully  and  fairly  developed,  from  necessity,  how- 
ever, and  not  from  choice. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  countr ,  is  now  ascertained  beyond  dispute  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  known  part  of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of  gold,  so 
far  as  they  have  progressed,  reveal  supplies  of  the  precious  metal  inexhaustible 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  believed  they  are  yet  only  inceptive. 

Mines  of  native  silver  are  known  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  tlie  gold  region. 

Lead,  in  immense  quantities  and  native  purity,  is  found  in  the  mountains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mission  of  San  Jiuis  Av  Obispo.  Sulphur  abounds  in 
large  deposits  back  of  Sonoma  on  the  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  coal  has  been  found 
in  limited  quantities  on  the  northern  coast.  Its  existence  has  long  been  reported 
near  the  straits  of  Karquinez ;  with  what  truth  we  are  unable  to  say,  tliough  we 
are  disposed  to  doubt  it. 

But  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  of  the  mineral  products  of 
this  wonderful  country,  is  its  quicksilver.  The  localities  of  several  mines  ol 
this  metal  are  already  known ;  but  the  richest  yet  discovered  js  the  one  called 
Forbes's  mine,  about  sixty  miles  from  San  Jo86.  Originally  discovered  and 
denounced  according  to  the  Mexican  laws  then  in  force,  it  fell  under  the  com- 
mercial management  of  Forbes  of  Tepic,  who  ahso  has  some  interest  in  it. 
The  original  owner  of  the  property  on  which  it  is  situated  endeavored  to  sol 
aside  the  validity  of  the  denouncement,  but  whether  on  tenable  grounds  or  other- 
wise wo  know  not.  At  this  mine,  by  the  employment  of  a  small  number  at 
laborers  and  two  common  iron  kettles  for  smelting,  they  have  alrciidy  .sold 
quicksilver  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  and  have  now  some  two  hundred  tons 
of  ore  awaiting  the  smelting  process.  The  cinnabar  is  said  to  yield  from  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  average  product 
reaohes  fifty  per  cent.  The  effect  of  these  immensely  rich  deposits  of  quick- 
silver upon  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  tho  world,  can  scarcely  be  too  highly 
estimated,  provided  they  are  kept  from  the  clutches  of  the  great  mo')a|x)lists. 
Not  only  will  its  present  usefulness  in  the  arts  be  indefinitely  extended  and  in- 
creased by  new  discoveries  of  science,  but  the  extensive  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  hitherto  unproductive,  will  now  be  maJe 
available  by  its  application. 

The  following  description  of  the  gold  regions  we  copy  from  tho  admiraNc 
ind  n.v. ,;  interesting  work  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  entitle<l  "Three  Ytsrs  in 
California." 

"  The  gold  region  which  contains  deposits  of  nufficiert  richnesx*  to  i>'<».wd 
tho  labor  of  working  ihei.i,  is  strongly  de<jned  by  nature.  It  lies  aloint  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — a  mountain  range  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  const — and  extends  on  these  hills  about  five  hundred  miles  north  and  south, 
by  thirty  or  forty  cast  and  west  From  the  sloijes  of  ilu;  Sierra,  a  Urge  nuss.Ser 
of  streams  issue,  which  cut  their  ctwnneis  through  these  hills,  und  r>!  with 
greater  or  less  volume  to  the  Sacramen'o  v.:\  Sun  Joen\iin  rivers.  The  Sii'  ra- 
mento  rises  in  the  north,  and  flowing  souih  t  vo  hundred  and  ti<'ty  miW.  (^mpiios 
itself  into  the  Sui'un,  or  upper  bay  of  San  Francii^o,  The  ^n  J  ^^uin  rises 
in  the  south,  and  flov/ing  north  two  huFidred  milpj*,  di~  iiarges  uvlf  into  ihn 
Ktmc  bay.  I'he  source  of  the  San  ./  luquin  is  a  narrow  j;ike  lying  still  furtht 
■outh.  and  extending  in  that  direction  about  eighty  miko. 

"The  streams  which  break  into  tftes.e  civets  from  the  Sierm  Nevmin  are  from 
t€<n  to  thirty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  They  commence  with  Feathot 
river  on  the  north,  and  end  with  the  river  Keys  on  the  aouth.     TLey  all  have 
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namerous  tributaries ;  are  rapid  and  wild  on  tlio  mountain  slope.'?,  and  become 
more  tranquil  and  tame  as  they  debouch  upon  the  plain.  Still  their  serpentine 
waters,  flashing  up  among  the  trees  which  shadow  their  channels,  give  a  pic- 
turesque ioature  to  tlie  landscape,  and  relieve  it  of  that  monotony  which  would 
otherwise  fatigue  the  eye.  But  very  few  of  tlieso  rivers  have  sufficient  depth 
and  regularity  to  render  them  navigable.  Their  sudden  bends,  falls,  and 
shallows  would  puzzle  even  an  Indian  canoe,  and  strand  any  boat  of  sufficient 
draft  to  warrant  the  agency  of  steam. 

"  Tho  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  are  confined  mainly  to  the  banks  and  bars  of 
these  mountain  streams,  and  the  channels  of  tho  gorges  which  intersect  them, 
and  througli  which  the  streams  are  forced  when  swollen  by  the  winter  rain». 
In  tha  hills  and  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  intervals  between  these  currents 
and  gorges,  no  alluvial  deposits  have  been  found.  Here  and  there  a  few  de- 
tached pieces  have  been  discovered,  forming  an  exception  to  some  general  law 
by  which  tho  uplands  have  been  deprived  of  their  surface  treasures.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  days  and  weeks  of  patient  research,  and  a 
thousand  inquiries  made  of  others,  is,  tiiat  the  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  in 
California  are  mainly  confined  to  tho  banks  and  bars  of  her  streams,  and  the 
ravines  which  intersect  them.  The  only  material  exception  to  this  geimrul  law 
it  found  in  those  intervening  deposits,  from  which  tiso  streams  have  been 
diverted  by  some  local  cause,  or  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Aside  from  tliese, 
no  surface  gold  to  any  extent  has  been  found  on  tlie  tablt'-lanus  or  (.liiins. 
Even  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  stretching  a  distancp  of 
five  hundred  miles  through  their  valleys,  have  not  yielded  nn  ounce.  The 
mountain  streams,  long  before  they  discharge  themselves  into  these  rivers, 
deposit  their  precious  treasures.  They  rontributf  ;... '.:  waters,  but  not  their 
gold.  Like  cunning  misers,  tliey  have  stowed  thi>  away,  and  no  enchantment 
can  make  them  whisper  of  its  whereabouts.  If  you  would  find  it,  you  must 
hunt  for  it  as  for  hid  treasures." 

Tho  same  author  says  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  rocks  recently  discovered  : 

"  The  surface  gold  in  California  will  in  a  few  years  ba  measurably  exhausted ; 
tho  occasional  discovery  of  new  depc-iis  cannot  long  postpone  .such  a  result ; 
nor  will  it  bo  delayed  for  any  great  nuinb?r  of  years,  by  any  more  scientific  and 
thorough  method  of  sccuriiij;  uu  treasure.  Califoniiii  will  prove  no  exception 
in  these  respects  to  other  sections  of  the  globe  where  stirfacn  gold  has  been 
found.  Tho  great  question  is.  w'"  'n^r  mountains  be  exha  -.sled  with  her 
streiuu^  and  valleys?  Wil'  her  rock  gt)ld  give  out  with  lier  alluvial  deposits  ? 
The  gold-be»ring  quartz  is  the  sheet-anchor  at  which  the  whole  argosy  rides ; 
if  this  |»arts.  your  g\>lilen  craft  goes  to  frai.-inents. 

"  When  an  old  Sonoranian  told  me  in  the  mines  that  the  quartz  swetied  out 
the  gold,  all  the  young  savans  around  laughed  at  the  old  man's  stupidity ;  and 
I  mii^t  say  the  p'^rspira'iim  part  of  the  business  rather  staggered  my  credulity, 
which  has  soinf>  oomiHiss,  whore  tliere  are  no  laws  to  guide  one.  But  the  old 
•jij;ger  was  nearer  the  truth  than  many  who  have  more  felicitous  tortus  in  which 
to  express  thnir  theories.  Tliough  tli.>  p'M  may  not  ooze  from  the  quartz  as 
water  drips  from  a  rock,  yet  it  is  llien-  "d  often  beads  from  the  surface  like  a 
tear  that  has  lost  its  way  amonj;  th'  ,  uples  of  a  lady's  cheek.  In  other  in- 
stances it  shnwR  its/  t  only  ic  -  ■■  'ns ;  and  in  others  still,  is  wholly  con- 
cenh'ii  friMn  ("i  naked  eye.  and  even  eiudes  ih«  optical  instrument ;  but  when 
reduced  10  pow^r  with  the  quartz,  flies  to  tim  •mbrace  of  quicksilver,  and  take* 
a  virgin  shape,  massive  and  noh.  The  i^ipcctnMas  of  quartz  which  have  l>een 
auHjocted  to  experiment,  have  >■»-  de!  fip«m  ow  to  three  dollars  the  pound. 
These  sjBfcimens  were  gathi  r*^  at  diflwMM  |»tnts,  m  the  foot  range  of  the 
Sierra  ?»pvada.  and  are  aeemfts  only  a  fiiir  vrene*>  of  the  yield  tlrnt  may  be 
derived  iwm  the  quartz. 

The  gold  roc*s  af  Georgia  and  Virginia  yield,  on  Mt  average,  'ess  than  half 
»  cent  to  the  pound,  and  yet  the  profits  are  ,su(fic««*  to  justify  Jeep  mining 
What,  tlien,  must  be  the  profits  of  workinir  a  rock  ""rhich  lies  near  the  surface, 
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and  which  yields  over  a  dollar  to  the  pound!  The  result  staggers  creduiity, 
and  we  seek  a  refuge  from  the  weakness  of  faith  in  the  more  reiisonul)lo  per- 
suasion, that  the  specimens  tested  are  richer  than  the  average  of  tiie  veins  ami 
quarries  which  remain.  And  yet  the  poorest  specimen,  whicl\  the  casual  blow 
of  the  sledge  has  knocked  from  the  sunlit  peak,  has  seemingly  more  gold  in  it.i 
ehidow,  than  the  rock  unhouseled  from  its  mine  in  Virginia  betienih  forty 
fatlioms  of  darkness.  The  only  real  defence  for  our  increduiily  lies  in  tl)o  pre- 
sumption, that  the  gold-bearing  quartz,  like  the  surface  deposits,  has  its  continnu 
localities.  And  yet  Mr.  Wright,  our  member  of  congress  from  California,  who 
has  traversed  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  collected  more  specimens,  and  made  more 
experiments  than  any  other  individual,  is  sanguine  in  the  opinion  that  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  occupies  a  bn^ad  continuous  vein  through  the  entire  extent  of  the 
foot  range;  and  in  this  opinion  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  in  his  lucid  report, 
coincides.  Still,  such  a  wide  departure  in  nati're  from  all  lier  known  luws,  or 
capricious  impulses,  in  the  distribution  of  gold,  leaps  beyond  my  belief.  In  no 
other  part  of  her  wide  domain  has  she  depositi  d  in  the  quartz  rock  a  proportion 
of  gold  more  than  sufficient  barely  to  compensate  the  hardy  miner ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe,  that  with  all  her  affection  for  California,  she  has  been  so 
prodigal  of  all  her  gifts.  It  surpasses  the  rainbow-interwoven  coat  bestowed  by 
the  partial  love  of  tlie  patriarch  on  his  favorite  child. 

"When  a  simple  swain  saw  a  necromancer  break  a  cocoanut  shell  and  let 
fly  half  a  dozen  canary  birds,  he  remarked,  there  was  no  doubt  the  young  birds 
were  hatched  in  the  cocoanut  *,  but  what  puzzled  him  was,  to  know  how  the  old 
bird  could  get  in  to  lay  the  eggs.  But  a  deeper  puzzle  with  me  is,  that  each 
and  every  cocoanut  on  this  California  tree,  should  have  a  nest  of  canaries  in  it. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  dogged  doubts  and  dismal  dissuasives,  were  i  going  to 
Invest  in  California  speculations,  my  inklings  would  turn  strongly  to  quartz 
and  stampers. 

"  But  1  would  send  out  no  machinery  which  should  have  a  piece  in  it  weigh- 
ing over  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  no  other  can  be  taken  through  the  gorges, 
and  over  the  acclivities  to  the  lofty  steep.s  where  the  quartz  exists.  The  ma- 
chinery which  can  be  readily  taken  to  the  mines  in  Virginia,  would  cost  a  for- 
tune in  its  transportation  to  the  proper  localities  in  California.  The  heaviest 
c^ipiialist  would  find  himself  swamped  before  he  got  to  work.  Every  piece 
must  bo  taken  over  elevations  where  a  man  can  hardly  draw  himself  up,  and 
where  his  life  is  often  suspended  on  the  strength  of  the  fibres  which  twine  the 
bush  to  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  It  should  be  so  light  as  to  render  its  removal 
to  any  new  and  more  productive  locality  practicable,  witliout  involving  a  ruinous 
•expense.  A  machine  wielding  the  force  of  one  man,  and  stamping  on  the  spot, 
will  be  more  productive  than  a  forty-horse  power  working  at  a  distance.  All 
the  transportation  must  bo  done  by  hand,  for  no  animal  can  subsist  atnong  the 
steeps  where  the  quartz  prevail.  Watch  the  eagle  as  he  soars  to  the  high  cliff 
with  a  writhing  snake  in  his  beak,  and  then  seize  your  light  machinery  and 
pursue  his  track.  But,  chained  to  a  heavy  engine,  you  would  make  about  as 
much  progress  as  that  mountain  bird  with  his  talons  driven  into  the  back  of  a 
mastodon  or  whale." 

The  history  in  detail  of  the  settlement  and  organization  of  the  new  state,  its 
convention,  adoption  of  constitution  excluding  slavery,  &c.,  &.C.,  offer  thoni- 
selves  to  our  pen ;  but  we  must  forbear — merely  referring  the  reader  to  thi 
general  Rubject  elsewhere  treated  of.  For  the  present  we  must  bid  adieu  tc 
California. 

We  feel  sure  that  we  can  give  our  readers,  in  this  the  closing  portion  of  out 
work,  nothing  so  acceptable  as  a  series  of  brief,  graphic,  and  reliable  pictu.'es  o! 
California  <w  il  it  and  has  become  under  the  effects  of  the  gold  discovery,  and 
the  consequent  Anglo-American  emigration  into  its  territories.  In  this  pa.t  of 
our  labors  we  acknowledge  our  exclusive  indebtedness  to  t^io  admirable  work  of 
Mr.  Colton, "  Three  Years  in  California,"  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co« 
which  we  have  already  referred  to  and  quoted  from.    "  California,"  says  Mr. 
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Colloti  "  wil'i  bi)  no  more  what  she  has  boon.  The  evcnta  of  n  few  years  have 
earned  her  through  the  pr  igreasive  changes  ot  u  century.  She  iias  sprung  at 
once  fions  ihe  shackles  ol  colonial  sorvitude  io  all  thtj  advantages  and  dignities 
of  a  soveieign  atato. 

"Her  emigrants  are  ru<<hii\g  from  every  continent  and  isle  ;  they  crest  every 
mountain,  they  cover  every  sea  ;  they  sweep  in  like  a  rloud  from  the  Pacific, 
they  roll  down  like  a  torrent  from  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Tliey 
crowd  to  her  bosom  to  gather  gold  ;  (heir  iKimmers  air  i  drills,  their  mattocks 
and  upades  divert  the  deep  stream,  and  are  echoed  frum  a  ousand  caverned 
hill^H ;  the  level  plain,  the  soaring  clift"  and  won. hod  mountain,  givo  up  their 
jrjowing  treasures.  But  the  gilts  of  nature  liore  are  not  contincd  to  her 
sparkling  sands  and  veined  rocks,  they  extend  to  the  prudnctivo  forces  of  her 
soil ;  they  lie  along  her  water-coursos,  tiiroiigl\  her  verdant  valleys,  and  wave 
in  her  golden  grain  ;  they  reel  in  her  vintage;,  lliey  blush  in  her  fruits,  while 
her  soft  zephyrs,  as  they  float  the  landscape,  scatter  perfume  from  tl^ir 
odorous  wings. 

"  But  with  all  these  gifts  disease  is  hero  with  its  polo  victims,  and  sorrow 
with  its  willow-wove  shrine.  There  is  no  land  less  relieved  by  the  smiles  and 
soothing  cares  of  woman.  If  Eden  wiih  its  ambrosial  fiuits  atid  guiltless  joys 
was  still  sad  till  the  voice  of  woman  mingled  with  its  melodies,  California,  with 
all  her  treasured  hills  and  streams,  must  bo  cheerless  till  she  feels  the  presence 
of  the  same  enchantress.  It  is  woman  alone  that  can  make  a  homo  for  tho 
human  heart,  and  evoke  Irom  the  recesses  of  nature  the  bright  and  beautiful  • 
where  her  f(X)tsieps  light,  tho  freshest  flowers  spring ;  where  her  voice  swells, 
tho  softest  echoes  wake  :  her  smiles  garland  the  domestic  hearth;  her  sympathy 
melts  through  tho  deepest  folds  of  grief;  her  love  clothes  the  earth  with  iight. 
When  night  invests  the  heaven,  when  the  soft  pleiads  in  their  storm-rocked 
cradle  sleep,  and  the  sentinel  stars  on  their  watch-towers  wane  dim,  her  vigil 
flame  still  pours  its  faithful  beam,  still  struggles  with  the  encroaching  darkness 
till  the  day-spring  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  Of  all  thes?  sources  of  solace 
and  hope  multitudes  in  California  are  now  bereft ;  but  ihe  ties  of  kindred,  tho 
quick-winged  ship,  and  tho  steed  of  flame,  on  his  iron-paved  track,  will  soon 
secure  them  these  priceless  gifts.  The  miner,  returning  from  his  toil,  will  yot 
half  forget  the  labors  of  tho  day  in  the  greetings  of  his  home  : 

" '  At  longtii  his  lon«ly  cot  npiieam  in  view, 

llcnuiith  Uie  »li«ll(  r  of  uii  iiged  trw; 
Tti'  expectant  utr  tliiHgx,  to'lilliii',  stuchcr  thro' 

Til  meet  their  cIikI,  wI'  Hichtcriii  iiolae  on'  give. 
His  wt!u  bit  iiii(lc<  bliiiliiir  bnniiily, 

His  clenn  hcurtli-slaius  hi»  tlirirty  ici^f's  Hmile, 
Tlic  li!<piiii{  iiiOint  [>rtittliii!(  on  hiii  Knn: 

Does  a'  iii8  wt'ury  Ctukini^  CRru*  benuilo, 
An'  mukos  hiin  (iiiil«  Ibri^et  liiu  lubor  cu'  iila  toil.'" 

The  following  description  of  a  rain  in  California  will  give  one  some  idea  of 
the  peculiar  climate  of  that  region : — "  We  have  had  at  last  (November  30)  a  true 
specimen  of  California  showers.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  south.  Cloud 
on  cloud  was  piled  into  the  zenith,  till  the  whole  dome  of  heaven  was  filled 
with  substantial  darkness.  The  earth  lay  in  an  eclipse.  A  few  heavy  roils  of 
thunder,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  it  lasted  twelve  hours.  Every  roof  and 
frowning  clilf  became  a  cascade.  Down  each  ravine  rolle '.  an  exulting  tide. 
Tho  aquatic  bird  dashed  onward  in  its  foam  to  the  sea.  Suddenly  the  wind 
veered  into  the  west,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud. 
Field  and  forest  flashed  out  in  the  splendors  of  the  sun ;  and  on  the  soft  wind 
came  gushes  of  music  from  tho  wild-wood.     Instead  of  bleak  November,  you 

would  have  said : 

" '  Fairer  and  brighter  oprcada  tho  reign  of  May ; 
Tho  tresses  of  the  woods 
With  tlie  llijlit  dailyinu  of  tl)e  west  wind  pluy ; 
And  the  full  briming  floods, 
As  giadly  to  their  goal  they  run, 
Hail  the  n.-turuiiig  eiui. ' " 
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"  The  raiiik  "•>  Cnllfomin  arc  inostly  confined  to  tho  three  winlor  m(/nilis— s 
few  showers  iiio  •  'ome  before,  or  a  fuw  occur  nficr,  but  tho  bn-ly  of  the  rain 
fall.i  within  that  poii'V  The  rain  is  relieved  of  nearly  uU  the  chilling  discom- 
forts of  a  wiiiiiT  »  storii.  in  other  climes ;  it  falls  orJv  when  the  wind  is  from  a 
southern  quarter,  and  is  consequently  warm  and  r  thing.  It  is  by  no  mepns 
continuous  ;  it  pays  its  visits  like  a  judicious  lover  vjth  intervals  sufli  iMit  to 
keep  up  the  affection ;  and  like  tho  suitor,  brings  '  .i  /'t  flowers,  and  leads  iho 
fair  one  by  the  side  of  streamlets  never  wiinkleL  vith  frost,  and  into  groves 
where  tho  leaf  never  withers,  and  whore  the  songs  of  birds  over  fill  the  v,  ar- 
bliny  air." 

Life  in  tho  cold  mines  is  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Colton.  Under  date  of 
September  30,  he  says: — "We  camped  last  night  in  a  forest,  where  a  snuili 
"pening  let  in  the  sun's  rays  upon  a  plot  of  green  prass  and  a  sparkling  spring. 
Our  slumbers  were  broken  in  the  night  by  the  discbarge  of  a  pistol  by  one  of 
our  company,  who  saw,  or  thought  ho  saw,  a  wolf  snuffing  about  his  blanket. 
We  seized  our  arms,  thinking  the  wild  Indians  were  upon  us,  but  found  m 
enemy.  It  was  probsbly  tho  phantom  of  a  disturbed  dream.  VVo  scolded  'lie 
young  man  .soundly  who  gave  tho  alarm,  and  turned  down  on  the  earth  again 
to  finish  our  night's  re[X)se. 

"The  scenery  as  we  advanced  became  more  wild  and  jiir'uresque.  The 
hills  lost  th<'ir  gentle  .slopes,  and  took  tho  form  of  steep  and  rugged  cones;  ilie 
mountain  ranges  were  broken  by  dark  and  rugged  gorges ;  over  crags  tluu 
toppled  high  in  air,  the  soaring  pine  threw  its  wild  music  on  the  wind ;  while 
merry  streams  dashed  down  the  precipitous  rocks,  as  if  in  haste  to  greei  tlio 
green  vale  Itelow.  A  .short  distance  beyond  us  lay  the  richest  gold  mines  tlint 
had  yet  been  discovered  ;  and  nature,  as  if  to  guard  her  treasures,  had  thrown 
around  them  a  steep  mountain  barrier.  This  frowning  wall  seemed  as  if  liwii 
in  some  great  convulsion.  The  broad  chasm,  like  a  break  in  a  huge  lliiumn 
aqueduct,  dropped  to  tho  level  plain  ;  while  the  bold  bluffs  of  the  severed  burrii  r 
gazed  at  each  other  in  savage  grandeur.  pRyond  this  gateway,  a  valley  wan- 
dered  for  some  distance,  and  then  e.xpandcd  into  a  plain,  in  the  mid.'st  of  which 
stood  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  and  pine.  Cn  ssing  inis,  wo  wound  over  a  rough, 
rocky  elevation,  and  turned  suddenly  into  a  ravine,  up  which  we  discovered  a 
line  of  tents  glittering  in  the  sun's  ruys.  We  were  in  tho  gold  mines!  I 
jumped  from  uiy  horse,  took  a  pick,  and  in  five  minutes  found  a  piece  of  gold 
large  enough  to  make  a  signet-ring. 

"  We  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  hero  Gov.  Mason  and  Capi. 
Sherman,  who  had  arrived  tho  evening  before  in  their  tour  of  observation;  an! 
Dr.  Ord,  recently  of  the  army,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Monterey.  They  invited  ua 
to  their  ■  iiii.p  and  a  supper,  which  wc  enjoyed  with  a  keen  relish.  If  you  want 
to  know  V  uat  it  is  to  have  an  appetite,  which  scruples  at  notliing  and  enjoys 
every  thing,  travel  on  hon-iuback  and  sleep  in  tho  open  air.  Railroads  and 
hotels  are  the  j;i.tves  of  invalids.  But  I  forgot  our  horses :  we  could  find  no 
grass;  there  was  a  poor  pasture  several  miles  distant;  but  it  was  now  rear 
sunset ;  we  gathered  acorns  for  Uiem,  which  a  Iwrse  will  eat  when  pinched 
with  hunger. 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  1.  Another  Sabbath,  and  our  first  in  the  mines.  But  here 
and  there  a  digger  has  resumed  his  work.  With  most  it  is  a  day  of  rest,  not 
so  much  perhaps  from  religious  scruples,  as  a  conviction  that  the  system  requires 
and  must  have  repose.  He  is  u  blind  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  stupid  Christian, 
who  cannot  see,  even  in  the  physical  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  motives  sufficient 
to  sanctify  its  observance.  He  must  be  a  callous  soul,  who,  with  the  hope  of 
heaven  in  his  dreams,  can  wantonly  profane  its  spirit. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  2.  I  went  among  the  gold-diggers  ;  found  half  a  dozen  at 
fhe  bottom  of  the  ravine,  tearing  up  tho  Sjgs  and  up  to  their  knees  in  mud. 
Beneatli  these  bogs  lay  a  bed  of  clay,  sprinkled  in  spots  with  gold.  These 
deposits,  and  the  earth  mixed  with  them,  were  shovelled  into  bow-is,  taken  to  a 
pool  near  by,  and  washed  out    The  bowl,  in  working,  is  held  in  both  haud.s 
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whirled  violently  back  ninl  forlli  througii  Iiulf  n  circle,  and  pikliod  this  way  and 
Jmt  surticitMiily  to  throw  ofl'  tho  eartli  and  water,  wiiifp  tlio  gold  sintloa  to  the 
bottom.  Tho  process  is  extremely  laborious,  and  tuxon  tho  entire  muscles  of 
the  Iramo.  In  its  effect  it  is  more  like  swinging  a  scythe  than  any  work  I 
ever  attempted. 

I)'        md  mud,  I  procured  a  light  crowbar 


( 


ject  into  the  ravrne.     I  found 

loHtid,  panicles  of  gold,  resem- 

a  tisli.     Those  wore  easily 

ilily  separated  in  tho  wash- 

II  which  they  were  found  gen- 

lon,  and  formed  an  ncuto  angle 

tho  current.     In  tho  rovi-rso  of 

ih  the  current,  they  rarely  con- 


"  Not  having  much  relish  for  the 
and  went  to  sjilitling  the  slntc-roi 
between  tho  layprs,  which  wt  ■•  .  ; 

bling  in  shiipu  the  small  and    Wi, 
scraped  frrni  tho  slato  by  a  hunter      .m 
bowl  from  all  foreign  subsliiucos.        ' 
erally  inclined  from  a  vertical  or  Ihm         ...  ,„ 
with  tho  bank  of  tho  ravine,  in  the  direction 
this  position,  and  whore  tho  inclination  was 

tained  any  gold.  Tho  inference  would  soom  to  be,  that  these  deposits  are 
made  by  tlio  currents  when  HWollod  by  the  winter  rains,  and  poured  in  a  rushing 
tide  down  then  i  chumicls.  li  is  only  the  n;ost  rapid  stream  that  can  carry  this 
treasure,  and  even  that  must  soon  resign  it  to  some  eddy,  or  tin;  rock  that  paves 
its  fixHsieps. 

'•  There  are  altout  seventy  persons  at  work  in  this  ravine,  and  all  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.  They  average  about  one  ounce  per  ili-im  each.  They 
who  got  less  are  dist  .('.anted,  and  they  «  ho  get  more  aro  not  sHii-fied.  Every 
day  briu;,'s  ill  some  fresh  re|H)rt  of  richer  discoveries  in  some  (]iijrtcr  not  far 
roinoic,  and  the  diggers  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 
One  woman,  a  Sonoranian,  who  was  washing  here,  fmdin<>;  at  the  bottom  of  her 
bowl  only  tho  amount  of  a  half  a  dollar  or  so,  hurlod  it  back  again  into  tho 
water,  and  straightening  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  Ktrrxle  offwiih  the  indig- 
nanl  air  of  one  who  feels  himself  in.sulted.  I'our  woman  !  how  litllo  thou 
knowosi  of  those  patient  females,  who,  in  our  lar^'e  ilies,  mako  a  shirt  or  vest 
for  ten  cents  !  Wore  an  ounce  of  diamonds  to  fall  into  one  of  our  hands  every 
day,  we  should  hold  out  the  other  just  as  eagi^r  and  impatient  ns  if  its  fellow 
were  empty.  Such  is  human  nature ;  and  a  miserable  thing  it  is,  too,  especially 
when  touched  with  the  gold  fever. 

"TuEsDAV,  Oct.  3.  We  parted  to-day  with  tho  society  of  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Simmons :  they  were  on  a  tour  of  obser\'ation ;  were  bound  to  Sutter's 
Kort,  and  availed  themselves  of  tho  comiwny  of  Gov.  Mason  and  Capt.  Sherman, 
who  were  going  in  the  same  direction;  may  (hey  have  an  agreeable  jonrnoy, 
aud  each  find  a  lump  of  gold,  as  big  as  Vulcan's  anvil.  VVe  ordered  up  our 
own  horses,  packed  our  mules,  and  started  f.)r  a  ravine  some  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. Our  path  lay  over  tho  spur  of  a  mountain  so  rugge<l  and  steep  that  we 
were  obliged  to  disinount.  The  soaring  masses  were  piled  around  u.i  in  the 
wildest  sublimity,  presenting  those  thunder-scarred  fronts  which  the  volcano 
in  its  tcrritic  energy  throws  into  tho  eye  of  the  sun.  You  had  a  dim  persua- 
sion that  some  fearful  charm,  some  unseen  treasure  lurked  iii  the  sunless 
recesses  of  these  stupendous  piles  ;  and  so  it  seemed,  for  out  walked  a  grizzly 
bear  from  a  mountain  gorge,  and  fixed  his  burning  eyes  stead  fa.  ly  on  us. 
Not  being  certain  of  our  rifles,  as  we  had  not  used  them  for  several  days,  we 
deemed  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  gave  tho  old  monarch  of  the 
woods  a  pretty  wide  berth. 

"  We  examined  several  spots  on  our  route  for  gold,  but  found  none,  cither  on 
the  table-rock  or  in  the  channels  of  the  mountain  streams.  If  it  ever  existed 
ther  J,  it  had  been  swept  below,  or  remained  in  the  veins  of  the  rock  beyond 
the  n-ach  of  oickaxe  p:»d  spade.  On  tho  plain  wo  fell  in  with  the  camp  of  Mr. 
Mui  phy,  V  no  invited  ns  into  his  tent,  and  .set  before  us  refreshmonls  that  would 
have  grocod  a  scene  less  wild  than  this.  His  tent  is  pitched  in  the  midst  of  a 
smalt  tribe  of  wild  Indians  who  gather  gold  for  him,  and  receive  in  return  pro- 
visions and  blankets.  He  knocks  down  two  buUocks  a  day  to  furnish  them 
with  meat.    Though  never  before  within  the  wake  of  civilization,  they  respect 
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his  person  and  property.  This,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  tc  the  fad 
that  he  has  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief — a  young  woman  of  many  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  full  of  that  warm,  wild  love  which  makes  her  the  Haidce 
of  the  woods.  She  is  the  queen  of  the  tribe,  and  walks  among  them  with  the 
air  of  one  on  whom  authority  sets  as  a  native  grace — a  charm  which  all  feel, 
and  of  which  she  seems  the  least  conscious. 

"  Wednesda'',  Oct.  4.  Our  camping-ground  is  in  a  broad  ravine  through 
which  a  rivulet  wanders,  and  which  is  dotted  with  frequent  tents  of  gold-diggers. 
The  sounds  of  the  crowbar  and  pick,  as  they  shake  or  shiver  the  rock,  are 
echoed  from  a  thousand  cliffs;  while  the  hum  of  human  voices  rolls  off  on  the 
breeze  to  mingle  with  the  barking  of  wolves,  who  regard  with  no  friendly  eyes 
this  intrusion  into  their  solitude.  They  resemble  their  great  progenitrix, 
trembling  in  stone,  as  the  Vandals  broke  into  Rome.  But  litUe  care  the  gold- 
diggers  about  the  wolves  ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  this  ravine  con- 
tains gold  ;  and  it  must  be  dug  out  though  an  earthquake  may  slumber  beneath. 
If  you  want  to  find  men  prepared  to  storm  the  burning  threshold  of  the  infernal 
prison,  go  among  the  gold-diggers. 

"  The  provisions  with  which  we  left  San  Jos6  are  gone,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  supply  ourselves  here.  We  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  dollars 
a  barrel  for  nour,  four  dollars  a  pound  for  brown  sugar,  and  four  dollars  a  pound 
^^r  indifferent  coffee.  And  as  for  meat,  there  is  none  to  be  got  except  jerked- 
beef,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  cut  into  strings,  and  hung  up  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  which  has  about  as  much  juice  in  it  as  a  strip  of  bark  dangling 
in  the  wind  from  a  dead  tree.  Sull,  when  moistened  and  toasted,  it  will  do 
something  towards  sustaining  life ;  so  also  will  the  sole  of  your  shoo.  And 
yet  I  have  seen  men  sit  and  grind  it  as  if  it  were  nutritious  and  sweetly  flavored. 
Oh,  ye  tliat  lose  your  temper  because  your  sirloin  has  rolled  once  too  much  on 
the  spit,  come  to  tlie  mines  of  California  and  eat  jerked-beef ! 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  6.  The  rivulet,  which  waters  the  ravine,  collects  here 
and  there  into  deep  pools.  Over  one  of  these  a  low  limb  had  thrown  itself, 
upon  which  I  ventured  out  with  an  apparatus  for  scooping  up  the  sand  at  the 
bottom.  But  just  as  I  had  lowered  my  dipper  the  limb  broTte,  and  down  I  went 
to  the  chin  in  water.  It  was  some  minutes  before  I  could  extricate  myself, 
and  when  I  did  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on  my  body.  The  chill  of  the 
stream  reduced  the  gold  fever  in  me  very  considerably.  I  had  brought  no  out- 
ward garments  but  tliose  in  which  I  stood ;  I  wrung  out  the  water  and  hung 
them  up  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  wound  myself,  like  an  Indian,  in  my  blanket. 
ButI  was  not  more  savage  in  my  aspect  than  in  my  feelings.  This,  however, 
soon  passed  off,  and  I  could  laugh  with  others  at  the  gold  plunge.  But  nothing 
is  a  novelty  hero  more  than  a  minute  ;  were  a  man  to  cast  bis  skin  or  lose  his 
head,  no  one  v/ould  stop  to  inquire  if  he  had  recovered  either,  unless  they  sus- 
pected foul  play,  and  then  they  would  arraign  and  execute  the  culprit  before 
one  of  our  lawyers  could  pen  an  indictment. 

"  Friday,  Oct.  6.  The  most  efficient  gold-washer  here  is  the  cradle,  which 
resembles  in  shape  that  appendage  of  the  nursery,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
It  is  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other.  At  the 
end  which  is  closed,  a  sheet-iron  pan,  four  inches  deep  and  sixteen  over,  and 
perforated  in  the  bottom  with  holes,  is  let  in  even  with  the  sides  of  the  cradle. 
The  earth  is  thrown  into  the  pan,  water  turned  n  it,  and  the  cradle,  which  is 
on  an  inclined  plane,  set  in  motion.  The  earth  and  water  pass  through  tlio 
pan,  and  then  down  the  cradle,  while  the  gold,  owing  to  its  specific  gravity,  is 
caught  by  elects  fastened  across  the  bottom.  Very  little  escapes ;  it  generally 
lodges  before  it  reaches  the  last  cleet.  It  requires  four  or  five  men  to  supply 
the  earth  and  water  to  work  such  a  machine  to  advantage.  The  quantity  of 
gold  washed  out  must  depend  on  the  relative  proportion  of  gold  in  the  earth. 
The  one  worked  in  this  ravine  yields  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  ;  but  this  is  con- 
sidered a  slender  result.  Most  of  the  diggers  use  the  bowl  or  pan  :  its  light- 
ness never  embarrasses  their  roving  habits,  and  it  can  be  put  in  motion  woer- 
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ever  they  may  find  a  stream  or  spring.  It  can  bo  purchased  now  in  the  mines 
for  fivo  or  six  dollars ;  a  few  months  since  it  cost  an  ounce — sixteen  dollars 
for  a  wooden  bowl !  But  I  have  seen  twenty-four  dollars  paid  for  a  box  of 
eeidlitz  powders,  and  forty  dollars  for  as  many  drops  of  laudanum. 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  7.  I  had  come  to  the  mines  without  a  pick,  but  this  morn- 
ing fell  in  with  a  trader  who  had  one  for  sale  ;  his  price  was  ten  dollars  in 
specie,  or  eighteen  in  gold  dust.  I  gave  him  the  specie  'Jio  pick  weighed 
about  four  pounds,  was  of  rude  manufacture,  and  withouf,  a  handle ;  but  this 
appendage  was  readily  supplied  from  the  limb  of  an  ash.  Thus  accoutred  1 
strode  down  the  ravine,  not  doubting  but  what  I  should,  before  night,  strike 
upon  some  deposit  which  would  fill  my  pockets.  Passing  groups  who  wore 
engaged  in  digging  into  this  bank  and  that,  I  fell  in  with  a  sailor,  whom  1 
recognized  as  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Savannah.  He  was  groping  about  as  if  in  quest  of  something  he  had  lost. 
'  What  is  the  matter,  Jones  ?'  I  inquired ;  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  gave  me  his 
rough  hand,  and  pointed  to  a  cliff  which  overhung  the  glen.  '  There,  on  that 
crag,'  said  he, '  I  have  boon  at  work  ever  since  the  peep  of  day,  and  got  out 
several  bits  of  gold,  and  one  good  sized  lump ;  I  put  them  in  my  tin  cup,  when, 
striking  away  again,  my  pick  glanced,  struck  the  cup,  and  knocked  it,  gold  and 
all,  half-way  across  this  ravine ;  and  I  might  as  well  hunt  a  clam  in  the  Pacific 
as  that  gold,  though  it  was  a  jewel  of  a  piece — the  biggest  I  have  seen  here." 
So  I  laid  down  my  pick,  ascended  the  clift",  ascertained,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
direction  in  which  the  cup  flew,  and  commenced  the  search.  Every  bunch  of 
leaves,  every  hole  and  guUey  were  examined,  and  the  cup  recovered,  but  tlie 
gold  was  not  in  it. 

"  Fatigued,  I  threw  myself  into  the  shade  of  a  scrub-oak,  and  went  to  sleep ; 
but  the  gold  of  poor  Jones  glanced  through  my  dreams.  I  saw,  in  that  fantas- 
tic realm,  a  small  birch  tree,  a  bubbling  spring  at  its  root,  and  in  its  fount  a 
piece  of  gold.  I  seemed  to  know  at  the  time  it  was  only  a  dream  ;  still  the 
picture  remained  in  my  mi.iil  so  clear,  so  distinct,  that  on  awakening  I  identi- 
fied at  a  glance  the  birch,  and  springing  to  its  root  found  the  little  fount,  and 
with  a  hoe  fetched  up  the  piece  of  gold  ! — the  same  that  had  been  lost,  for  none 
other  could  answer  so  exactly  to  tlie  description  which  had  been  given.  It 
weighed  about  there  ounces,  but  did  not  seem  larger  than  tlio  sparkling  eye  of 
the  sailor  as  I  placed  it  in  liis  hand.  They  may  laugh  who  will  at  dreams,  but 
now  and  then  some  Sibyl  leaf  floats  through  them.  1  tried  to  dream  again 
where  gold  might  bo  found  ;  saw  plenty  of  birch  tree-,  and  fountains,  but  never 
discovered  an  ingot  in  either. 

'  Monday,  Oct.  9.  On  returning  to  our  camping-lrec  this  afternoon,  I  found 
three  wild  Indians  quietly  squatted  in  its  shade.  They  had  been  attracted  there 
by  a  red  belt,  which  hung  from  one  of  its  limbs.  They  could  speak  only  their 
native  dialect,  not  a  worfof  which  could  I  understand.  We  had  to  make  our- 
selves intelligible  by  signs.  They  wanted  to  purchase  the  belt,  and  each  laid 
down  a  piece  of  gold,  which  were  worth  in  the  aggregate  some  two  hundred 
dollars.  I  took  one  of  the  pieces  and  gave  the  Indian  to  whom  it  belonged  the 
belt.  They  made  signs  for  a  pioco  of  coin ;  I  offered  them  an  eagle,  but  it  was 
not  what  they  wanted — u  Spanish  mill  dollar,  but  they  wanted  something  small- 
er— a  fifty  cent  piece,  and  they  signified  it  would  do.  Taking  the  coin,  they 
fastened  it  in  the  end  of  a  stick  so  as  to  expose  nearly  the  entire  circle,  and  set 
it  up  about  forty  yards  distant.  Thoy  then  cast  lots  by  a  bone,  which  they 
tlircw  into  the  air,  for  the  order  in  which  they  should  discharge  their  arrows. 
The  one  who  had  the  first  shot,  drew  his  long  sinewy  bow  and  missed  ;  the 
second,  he  missed ;  the  third,  and  he  missed — though  the  arrow  of  each  flew  so 
near  the  coin  it  would  have  killed  a  deer  at  that  distance.  The  second  now 
shot  first  and  grazed  the  coin ;  then  the  third,  who  broke  his  string  and  shot 
with  the  bow  of  the  second,  but  missed  ;  and  now  the  first  took  his  turn,  and 
struck  the  coin,  whirling  it  off  at  a  great  distance.  The  other  two  gave  him 
the  belt,  whicii  he  tied  around  his  head  inatcad  of  his  blanket,  are!  away  the" 
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itartod  over  the  hills  full  of  wild  life  and  glee,  leaving  the  coin,  aa  a  thing  of 
DO  importance,  in  tho  bushes  where  it  had  been  whirled. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  10.  My  companions,  who  have  been  out  on  a  gold-hunt  for 
several  hours,  have  just  returned,  bringing  with  them  about  an  ounce  of  gold 
each.  They  are  so  thoroughly  fatiguea  tliey  prefer  sleep  to  a  dinner,  con- 
nected with  tho  trouble  of  preparing  it.  And  there  is  no  other  way  here  ;  every 
man  is  obliged  to  be  his  own  cook.  We  have  our  henchman,  it  is  true,  but  he 
is  in  a  ravine  some  four  miles  distant,  in  charge  of  our  horses  and  mules.  If 
he  will  keep  them  from  straying,  or  being  stolen  by  the  wild  Indiana,  wo  shall 
be  content  to  wait  on  ourselves.  Several  of  the  persons  at  work  in  tho  ravine 
turned  their  horses  adrift  on  their  arrival,  which  they  might  safely  do,  for  tho 
poor  things  have  not  got  strength  enough  to  climb  its  steep  sides.  They  sub- 
sist on  the  acorns  which  they  gather,  and  a  few  tufks  of  grass  as  dry  and 
scorched  as  the  clover  over  which  the  flames  of  Sodom  rolled.  But  what  think 
men  rf  the  hunger  or  thirst  of  dumb  animals,  when  the  gold  fever  is  throwing 
its  circle  of  fire  around  the  soul  7 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  11.  It  is  near  sunset,  and  tho  gold-diggers  are  rotiirniniT 
from  their  labors,  each  one  bearing  on  his  head  a  brush-heap,  with  whicli  ho 
will  kindle  his  evening  fire.  Their  wild  halloos,  as  tliey  come  in,  fill  the  cliffs 
with  their  echoes.  All  are  merry,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  of  tho 
day  with  them.  Not  one  among  tho  whole  can  anticipate  a  more  luxurious 
supper  than  a  cake  baked  in  the  ashes,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  jerked- 
beef,  except  in  the  case  of  a  new-comer,  who  has  brought  with  him  a  few 
pounds  of  buckwheat  Hour  ;  ho  can  have  a  pancake,  that  iS;  if  lie  has  any  thing 
with  which  to  grease  his  pan,  wiiich  is  extremely  doubtful.  There  is  not  a 
bottle  of  liquor  in  the  ravine,  and  every  one  must,  per  force,  turn  in  sober. 
Every  streamlet  preaches  temperance,  and  the  wind-stirred  pine  sings  its  soft 
eulogy  on  the  charmed  air. 

"  TiiuKSDAV,  Oct.  12.  I  found  near  our  camp  this  morning  a  boulder  of  trap 
and  quartz,  which  had  evidently  travelled  some  distance,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
existed  in  the  ravine.  I  had  no  means  of  demolishing  the  mass,  and  coiiKl  with 
my  pick  only  dislodge  a  few  cf  the  quartz :  these  I  found  veined  wiih  ""'•' 
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Bvit  it  is  the  only  specimen  of 
tho  fellow  came  from,  I  kn 
I'hiladolphia,  instead  of  this 
tilled  with  prattling  wonders, 
stances ! 

"  FuiDAY,  Oc'i.  ^3.  I  passed  a  fow  days  since  a  Sonoranian  at  work  against 
a  steep  bank  of  s' ^composed  granite  and  clay,  which  was  so  firm  that  he  cuiilil 
hardly  make  an  'mpression  upon  it  with  a  heavy  sharp-pointed  crowbar.  "  And 
what,  my  friend,"  1  inquired,  "  are  you  going  to  get  out  there  ?"  to  u  iiicli  lie 
replied,  "  A  pocket  of  gold,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  reach  it."  "  And  what  makes 
you  thir.k,"  I  continued,  "that  you  will  find  a  deposit  there?"  to  wliirh  he 
rcspondt  J,  "  Do  you  see  that  blow-holo  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  wliere 
the  slate  rock  stands  out  so  rough,  with  a  savage  mouth  in  the  centre  ?  Well, 
sir,  i.hal  was  the  devil's  blow-hole,  and  he  blowed  tho  gold  straight  across  the 
ravine  into  this  bank,  where  I  will  find  it,  if  I  work  long  enough,"  I  tlionglit 
him  some  half-crazy  fellow,  and  passed  on.  He  dug  away  all  that  day  witiiout 
reaching  his  pocket ;  but  on  tho  following  day  took  out  two  pounds  of  gold,  in 
small  pieces,  resembling  in  shajHJ  the  seeds  of  tho  watermellon.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known,  four  of  the  New  York  volunteers  struck  in  each  side  of  the 
Sonoranian,  and  dug  him  out ;  and  the  old  man  very  quietly  retired.  Tho  in- 
truders dug  away  uirough  the  remainder  of  tho  day,  but  found  no  gold,  and 
then  quit  the  spot,  concluding  that  the  Sonoranian  had  got  out  the  only  pocket 
which  existed  there.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  Sonoranian  renewed  iiiJ 
attack  on  the  bank,  and  with  his  sharp-pointed  crowbar  and  pick,  penetrated 
xsyond  the  layer  where  the  volunteers  had  knocked  off.  Before  night  he  struck 
another  pocket,  and  took  out  a  pound  and  a  half  of  gold  of  tho  same  shape  and 
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size  as  the  other.  The  volunteers  were  now  roused,  and  returned  to  tlie  spot, 
determined  to  dig  down  the  whole  bank;  but  one  day  of  hard  work,  unrewarded 
by  a  single  particle  of  gold,  was  enough.  They  quitted  the  bank  in  disgust 
The  old  Sonoranian  told  mo  it  contained  no  more  pockets.  Ills  theory  alxjut 
the  blow-hole  is  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  wild  imagination ;  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Black,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  cold  hunters  in  the 
ravine,  is  guided  in  his  researches  by  the  same  seemingly  aosurd  theory.  It  is 
possible  that  these  blow-holes,  as  they  are  called,  were  the  vents  of  volcartoes, 

Eorforming  the  same  functions  as  those  found  beneath  the  shaking  cone  of 
Itna. 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  14.  A  party  of  seven  Americans  arc  just  in  from  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  wiiero  they  liave  been  prospecting  for  gold.  They 
penetrated  to  the  snow,  tearing  up  roots,  overturning  ?ocks,  and  draining  foun- 
tains, but  discovering  no  gold.  It  is  the  foot  range  of  the  Sierra  that  contains 
the  deposits  ;  this  has  been  cut  into  segments  by  rapid  streams,  rising  liigher 
up,  and  which  have  sunk  their  channels  into  deep  gorges.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  gold,  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  torrents,  has  been  swept  out  upon 
the  plain,  or  buried  deep  in  some  nearer  undulation,  where  it  will  remain  un- 
disturbed till  the  deposits  nearer  the  surface  have  been  exhausted.  These 
deeper  treasures,  like  the  inhumed  remains  of  a  Ilerculaneum,  will  then  be 
brought  to  light. 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  15.  A  quiet  day  among  the  gold-diggers ;  hut  few  are  at 
work  with  pick  or  pun  ;  small  parties  have  gone  over  the  hills  "  prospecting," 
but  the  masses  are  benoalh  tlic  oak  and  pines,  which  shadow  the  cauadas. 
llissionaries  might  find  a  iield  here  in  this  rolling  population ;  the  waving 
grain,  as  well  as  the  still,  falls  before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  There  is  some- 
thing inspiring  in  wild-wood  worship;  you  arc  with  nature  and  nature's  God: 
every  thing  -\round  you  trembles  in  the  breath  of  the  Almighty :  the  glad  rivulet 
whispers  his  name,  and  the  pine-grove  pours  its  sweeping  anthini ;  your  spirit 
soars  on  lighter  wings,  and  religion  becomes,  as  another  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  the  play  of  the  soul  in  the  sunbeams  of  God. 

"I  have  seen  a  piece  of  gold  weighing  six  ounces  taken  from  some  little  curve 
in  a  bank  undulating  in  its  bed,  while  not  another  of  any  size,  a('ti>r  the  most 
laborious  search,  could  be  found  in  its  vicinity.  This  holds  true  of  the  larger 
pieces,  but  rarely  of  the  scale  gold.  Where  you  fnid  half  an  ounce  of  that, 
you  may  bo  pretty  sure  there  is  more  near  by.  The  same  law  which  deposits 
that,  has  carried  its  results  much  further;  and  you  will  tind  a  clue  to  them  in 
tiie  curves  of  the  channel,  or  the  character  and  position  of  the  rocks  w  hich  pro- 
ject into  it.  If  the  projection  is  smooth,  or  forms  an  obtuse  anjrle  with  the 
current,  there  is  no  gold  there,  and  you  must  look  (o  the  eddy  directly  nelow  it. 
This  eddy,  or  its  dejiosit,  can  bo  examined  only  when  the  water  has  subsided 
During  the  rainy  season,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  on  tlie  Sierra,  no 
such  investigations  can  bo  successfully  prosecuted.  Of  all  nv.'lals,  the  most 
difficult  to  reach  and  secure  under  water  is  gold.  It  has  a  tiiousand  modes  of 
eluding  your  search  and  escaping  your  scooping  implements. 

"Tuesday,  Oi:t.  17.  A  German  this  morning,  picking  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
near  our  camping-ground,  for  a  tent-pole,  struck  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  some  forty  picks  were  Hying 
into  the  eurih  all  around  the  spot.  You  would  have  thought  the  ground  had 
suddenly  caved  over  some  human  being,  who  must  bo  instantly  disinhnmed  or 
die.  But  the  fellow  sought  was  not  the  companion  of  the  digger,  but  the  mate 
of  the  yellow  boy  accidentally  found  by  the  German.  But  no  such  mate  was 
discovered ;  the  one  found  had  slumbered  thus  alone  like  Adam  before  the  birth 
of  Eve. 

"In  a  ravine,  seven  miles  distant,  a  little  girl  this  morning  picked  up  what 
Bhe  thought  a  curious  stone,  and  brought  it  to  her  motlicr,  who,  on  removing 
tiie  extraneous  matter,  found  it  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  weighing  between  six  and 
neven  pounds.    The  news  of  this  discovery  silenced  all  the  picks  here  for  half 
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hour,  and  aet  as  many  tongues  going  in  their  places.  Twenty  or  thirty 
started  at  once  to  explore  the  wonders  of  this  new  locality.  Gold  among 
hunters,  like  a  magnet  in  the  midst  of  ferruginous  bodies,  attracts  every  thini; 
to  itself. 

"Wednesday,  Oct.  18.  Wo  are  camped  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  mines, 
in  the  heart  of  the  richest  deposits  which  nave  been  found,  and  where  there  arc' 
many  hundreds  ot  work.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  average  per 
man  that  is  dug  out ;  it  must  be  less  than  half  an  ounce  per  day.  It  might  be 
more  were  there  any  stability  among  the  diggers ;  but  half  their  time  is  con- 
lumed  in  what  they  call  prospecting ;  that  is,  looking  up  new  deposits.  An  idle 
rumor,  or  mere  surmise,  will  carry  them  off  in  this  direction  or  that,  when  per- 
haps they  gathered  nothing  for  their  weariness  and  toil.  A  locality  where  an 
ounce  a  day  can  be  obtained  by  patient  labor  is  constantly  left  for  another, 
which  rumor  has  enriched  with  more  generous  deposits.  They  who  decry  this 
instability  in  others ,  may  hold  out  for  a  time,  but  yield  at  last  to  the  same 
phrensied  fickleness.  I  have  never  met  with  one  who  had  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose to  resist  theso  roving  temptations.  He  will  not  awing  a  pick  for  an  ounce 
a  day,  with  the  rumor  of  pounds  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  shoulders  his  imple- 
ments to  chase  this  phantom  of  hope. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  19.  All  the  gold-diggers  through  the  entire  encaiiipmont 
were  shaken  out  of  their  slumber  this  morning,  by  a  report  that  a  soiid  pocket 
of  gold  had  been  discovered  in  a  bend  of  the  Stanislaus.  In  half  an  hour  a 
motley  multitude,  covered  with  crowbars,  pickaxes,  spades,  rifles,  and  wash- 
bowls,  went  streaming  over  the  hilla  in  the  direction  of  the  new  deposits.  You 
would  have  thought  some  fortress  was  to  be  stormed,  or  some  citadel  sapped. 
I  had  seen  too  much  of  these  rumored  banks  of  gold  to  bo  moved  from  my 
propriety,  and  remained  under  my  old  camping-tree.  Near  this  I  pocked  out 
from  a  small  crevice  of  slate  rock,  a  piece  weighing  about  half  an  ounce.  It 
had  evidently  travelled  some  distance,  and  taken  refuge  from  the  propulsive 
storms  of  oges  in  this  little  hiding-place,  as  a  good  man  from  the  persncutions 
of  the  world  glides  down  at  last  to  his  sainted  repose.  But  I  have  no  com- 
punction for  having  disturbed  this  piece  of  gold ;  it  may  yet  be  shaped  into  an 
ear-drop,  and  kiss  the  envied  cheek  of  beauty ;  or  it  may  bo  studded  with  dia- 
monds, and  swell  on  a  billow  that  seems  to  blush  at  the  flash  of  its  ray  ;  or  it 
may  bo  shaped  into  the  marriage-ring,  and  set  its  seal  on  the  purest  bliss  thai 
greets  the  visits  of  angels ;  or  it  may  be  stamped  into  a  coin,  and  as  it  drops 
into  the  hands  of  the  widow  or  orphan,  prove  that — 

»"  Tho  8fcrel  ploasuro  of  n  Kcncroiia  act 
Id  (he  great  mlud'a  great  briln.'.' 

"  But  evening  is  returning,  and  with  it  the  gold-diggers  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  new  deposit.  Tlu'ir  jok:?s,  as  thoy  clatier  down  the  slopes  of  the  ruvine, 
are  sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  been  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  I)i.-<a|)p()int- 
ment  will  make  a  single  man  sober,  but  when  it  falls  on  a  multitude,  is  often 
converted  into  a  source  of  raillery  and  fun.  There  is  something  extremely  cou- 
soling  in  having  tiio  company  of  other.-!,  when  we  have  been  duped  throuijh  our 
vanity  or  exaggerated  hopes.  This  comfort  was  deeply  feli  by  the  dijiiiers  this 
evening.  All  had  lost  a  day,  and  with  it  the  most  enchanting  visions  nf 
wealth.  All  had  returned  hungry  as  a  wolf  on  a  desert ;  or  a  recluse  listening 
in  his  last  penance  to  the  sounu  of  his  cross-bones,  shaken  by  the  wind. 

"Friday,  Oct.  20. — I  threw  myself  into  my  saddle  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning,  and  started  for  a  cailada,  about  ten  miles  distant.  The  foot-trail  wliich 
I  followed  lay  over  several  sharp  ridges,  to  the  quick  waves  of  the  Staiiisians, 
and  then  up  a  steep  mountain  spur.  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  draw  myself 
up  by  the  bushes,  and  trust  to  the  fidelity  of  my  horse  to  follow.  At  last  we 
gained  the  summit,  but  it  was  only  to  gazo  down  a  wild  precipitous  descent, 
where  the  cliffs  hung  in  toppling  terror.  A  vein  of  white  quartz  run  along  the 
ridge,  like  a  line  of  unmolted  snow,  with  here  and  there  spangles  of  gold 
glittering  in  the  sun.    T  had  no  implement  with  me  but  my  hunting-knife,  and 
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vainly  broke  tho  point  of  that  I  tried  ono  of  my  pistols ;  the  bullet  knocked 
out  the  gold-drop,  but  jewel  and  lead  went  over  the  steep  verge  together.  I  let 
myself  down  by  tho  bushes,  blessing  every  lithe  limb  and  steadfast  root,  while 
my  horse,  more  sagacious,  fetched  a  circuit,  and  reached  the  plain  before  me. 

"Ascending  another  ridge,  the  ravine,  which  had  induced  this  adventure,  lay 
in  jagged  wildness  beneath.  It  was  in  uproarious  life  ;  an  elk  had  been  shoti 
and  the  miners  were  feasting  on  its  fat  ribs.  The  repast  was  hardly  over,  when 
the  monte  table,  with  its  piles  of  gold,  glimmered  in  tho  shade.  It  was  the 
great  camp  of  the  Sonoranians,  and  hundreds  were  crowding  around  to  reach 
tho  bank,  and  deposit  their  treasures  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  They  seemed  to 
play  for  excitement,  and  often  doubled  their  stakes  whether  they  won  or  lost. 
They  apparently  connect  no  moral  obliquity  with  the  game ;  one  of  them,  who 
sleeps  near  my  campinir-tree,  will  kneel  by  the  half  hour  on  the  sharp  rock  in 
his  Ave  Marias,  while  the  keen  night-wind  cuts  his  scarce  clad  frame,  then  rise 
and  stake  his  last  dollar  at  monte.  At  tho  break  of  day  he  is  on  his  knees 
again,  and  his  prayer  trembles  up  with  the  first  trill  of  tho  waking  birds.  It 
was  in  this  ravine  that  a  few  weeks  since  tho  largest  lump  of  gold  found  in 
California  was  discovered.  It  weighs  twenty-three  pounds,  is  nearly  pure,  and 
cubic  in  its  form.  Its  discovery  shook  the  whole  mine;  the  shout  of  the  eureka 
swelled  on  the  wind  like  the  cheer  of  seamen  when  the  pharos  breaks  through 
a  stormy  night.  I  waved  my  adieu  to  the  miners,  and  fetching  a  bold  circuit  to 
the  east,  reached  at  night-fall  my  camping-tree. 

"Saturday,  Oct.  21.  E.xtravagant  charges  here  are  often  made  as  offset* 
A  doctor  of  my  acquaintance,  wishing  to  remove  to  another  Canada  a  few  miles 
off,  tost  his  machine  into  an  empty  wagon,  bound  in  that  direction,  and  on  arriving, 
asked  tlie  teamster  what  he  was  to  pay;  tho  reply  was,  a  hundred  dollars! 
which  was  planked  down  without  a  word.  Soon  alter  this  the  teamster  had  A 
grip  of  tho  colic,  from  which  ho  sought  relief  in  the  doctor's  pills.  Thd 
relieved  patient  now  asked  what  lie  was  to  pay;  the  doctor,  after  a  few  moment's 
abstraction,  in  which  ho  seemed  to  be  rummaging  his  memory  more  than  his 
medicines,  replied,  "Tho  charge  is  exactly  one  hundred  dollars  !"  "Ah,"  said 
tho  wagoner,  "  I  know  that  cradle  would  yet  rock  thunder  at  me."  But  ho  paid 
the  fee,  and  squared  the  account. 

"I  have  been  out  for  several  hours  this  morning  scouring  a  conical  hill 
crowned  with  quartz.  I  took  with  mo  the  sailor  who  knocked  his  cup  of  gold 
out  of  sight  by  an  accidental  glance  of  his  pick.  We  searched  the  hill  from  top 
to  bottom,  shivered  the  quartz  on  its  summit,  and  rummaged  among  the  frag- 
ments of  tho  same,  which  the  storms  of  ages  had  swept  to  its  base,  but  we  found 
no  gold.  Following  ono  of  the  ijlopes  which  terminated  in  a  glen,  overhung 
with  willows,  and  \vhere  a  current  had  flowed,  we  struck  into  a  confined  basin, 
whero  we  found,  among  tho  pebbles,  a  deposit  of  gold,  and  gathered,  in  tho 
course  of  tho  day,  about  two  ounces ;  with  these  beautiful  trophies  we  returned 
to  camp. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  23.  It  was  now  near  noon,  and  my  day  to  cook  the  dinner  j 
80  I  hastened  back  to  our  camping-tree,  and  piling  up  the  half-extinguished 
brands,  soon  raised  a  fire.  Then  taking  a  tin  pan,  which  served  alternately  ai 
gold-washer  and  a  bread-tray,  I  turned  into  it  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  a  small 
solution  of  saleratus,  and  a  few  quarts  of  water,  and  then  went  to  work  in  it 
with  my  hands,  mixing  it  up  and  adding  flour  till  I  got  it  to  the  right  consis- 
tency; then  shaping  it  into  a  loaf,  raked  open  tho  embers,  and  rolled  it  in, 
covering  it  with  the  live  coals.  While  this  baking  was  going  on,  I  placed  in 
a  8»ew-pan,  after  pounding  it  pretty  well  between  two  stones,  a  string  of  jerked- 
beef,  with  a  small  quantity  o'  water,  and  lodged  it  on  the  fire.  Then  taking 
some  cofiee,  which  had  been  burnt  tJie  evening  before,  I  tied  it  in  the  end  of  a 
napkin,  and  hammering  it  to  pieces  between  two  atones,  turned  it  into  a  coflTee- 
pot  filled  with  water,  arid  placed  that,  too,  on  tlie  fire.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  my 
bread  was  baked,  my  jerked-beef  stewed,  and  my  coffee  boiled.  I  settled  tlus 
latter  by  turning  on  it  a  pint  of  cold  wat^r.    The  bread  was  well  done  ;  a  little 
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burnt  on  ono  siilo,  and  somowhat  puffed  up,  like  tho  expectations  of  tho  gold- 
iig^oT  in  tho  morning,  or  tho  vanity  of  a  stump  orator  juat  after  a  cheer.  Mt 
companions  returned,  and  seating  ourselves  on  tho  ground,  each  with  a  tin  cup 
of  coffee,  a  junk  of  bread,  and  a  piece  of  tho  stewed  jerky,  our  dinner  was  soon 
dispatched,  and  with  a  relish  which  tho  epicuro  never  yet  felt  or  fancied.  The 
water  hero  is  slightly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur ;  the  one  aciing  us  a 
tonic,  tho  other  as  an  aperient.  And  then  this  tinr'  mountain  air,  snin  '  ei^rht 
hundred  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  all  conduce  to  health  and  bnoyimry  of 
spirits.  Among  the  hundred  gold-diggers  around,  not  ono  hypochondriac 
throws  on  rock  or  rill  the  shadow  of  a  long  countenance.  Even  they  who 
hardly  get  out  gold  enough  to  pay  their  way,  laugh  at  their  bad  luck,  and  hupo 
for  better  success  to-morrow.  They  have  yet  plenty  of  tickets  in  tho  lottcrv. 
and  some  of  them  may  turn  out  prizes.  At  any  nite,  they  are  not  going  io 
despond  while  these  glens  contain  an  undisturbed  bar,  or  ifioso  hills  lift  thoir 
cones  of  white  rock  in  the  sun. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  !2 1.  The  ravine  in  wiiich  we  are  camped  runs  nearly  north 
■nd  Kouth,  and  is  walled  by  lofly  ranges  of  precipitous  rock.  It  is  near  ti-ii 
o'clock  of  tho  day  b.'foro  tho  rays  of  (ho  sun  strike  its  depths ;  but  when  tli 'y 
dt>  reach  you,  it  is  with  a  power  that  drives  you  at  once  into  tho  shade.  It  is 
twilight  in  the  glen,  while  the  cliffs  ab-ivo  still  blaze  in  tho  radiance  of  tim 
descending  orb.  As  darkness  comes  on,  tho  camp-fircj  of  the  diggers,  kiiidlnl 
tlong  thj  ravine,  throw  their  light  into  cvcty  recess,  where  forms  are  seen, 
gathered  in  groups,  or  glancing  about,  while  every  now  and  then  some  merry 
tale  or  apt  jolce  explodes  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  At  eight  o'clock  every  tin  pan 
and  brass  kettle  is  put  in  requisition,  and  tho  thumpers  beat  a  tattoo,  wiiicli  is 
concluded  with  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  several  muskets.  The  jargon  is 
enouirh  to  frighten  tho  wolf  out  of  his  cavern  ;  and  yet  no  harmony  that  ever 
rolled  from  theatrical  orchestra  or  cathedral  choir,  can  charm  you  half  as  miiicIi, 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  reeling  it.self  off  through  tin  pans  in  nieloiiioiis 
numbers,  liut  the  musicians  arc  now  all  sound  asleep;  their  camp  tires  \vaiii>, 
and  there  is  only  heard  the  dirge  of  tho  pines,  murmuring  in  the  night-winil. 
Thousands  who  lie  on  beds  of  down,  under  canopies  of  silk,  might  envy  tii>; 
sleepers  on  those  rocks  their  quiet  repose.  The  stars  gaze  on  no  groups  w'lu  re 
■lumb(;r  shakes  from  its  wings  such  a  refreshing  dew. 

"  Wedsesday,  Oct.  25.  A  little  Dutchman  came  to  mo  this  morninir,  anj 
hiformcd  mo,  in  whispers,  that  he  and  ids  companions  had,  unbeknown  to  tlio 
rest,  stolen  off  to  a  glen  about  three  miles  distant,  where  they  had  found  a  viry 
rich  deposit,  and  then  invited  me  to  come  and  share  it  with  them.  lie  took  my 
pan,  which  had  served  as  a  bread-tray,  and  we  wound  over  the  hills  to  his  gkii. 
Hero  we  found  his  red-haired  companion,  knee-deep  in  mud,  which  he  was 
•hovelling  out  to  reach  tho  bed  of  clay  beneath.  On  this  bod  lay  the  gold,  lit 
grains  about  tho  size  of  wheat-kernels.  Every  now  and  then  the  water,  whicli 
was  as  cold  as  ice,  would  gather  in  the  hole,  and  required  to  bo  bailed  out  or 
drained  off.  The  chill  of  tho  water  was  enough  for  me ;  I  had  tried  that  unci! 
before,  and  felt  no  disposition  to  repeat  tho  experiment.  The  mud  I  coulil 
•tand,  for  I  was  already  dirty  as  a  pig  just  rolling  out  of  ids  siesta.  So  I  lolil 
my  young  friends  to  go  to  work,  and  I  would  poke  about  tho  edges.  Tiu'y 
urged  mo  to  jump  in  ;  and  truly  tlie  temi)tation  was  strong,  and  reiiuired  some 
ihare  of  prudence  to  resist  it,  but  I  contented  myself  with  working  whorf  1 
could  keep  my  feet  dry.  But  they  several  times  called  for  my  pan,  and  lillid 
it  with  earth  scraped  from  tiie  clay  bed,  which  I  washed  out,  and  titen  found  ut 
the  bottom  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  in  gold.  Tiiey  obtained,  as  the  result  ol 
tiieir  joint  labors  tiirough  tho  day,  about  a  thousand  dollars.  Night  was  ad- 
Tancing,  and  I  returned  over  tlio  iiills  to  our  camping-tree. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  26.  Where  is  tiie  little  J)utchinan  and  tho  red-haired 
Paddy  ?  ran  in  excited  inquiry  tiirough  tho  ravine  this  morning,  for  they  had 
now  been  missed  from  tJie  camp  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  doubt  existed  on  die 
minds  of  many  that  Ihey  had  found  a  rich  deposit  soinowborc,  and  were  secretly 
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working;  it  out.  I  know  well  whore  they  wore,  but  no  one  thought  of  question- 
ing mo  on  the  Bubjoct,  for  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  amateur  gold-hunter, 
very  much  given  to  sidiiting  rocks  and  Jigging  in  unproductive  places ;  and, 
indeed,  this  was  not  lar  from  the  truth,  for  my  main  object  was  information,  and 
a  specimen  of  wild  mountain  life. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  little  Dutchman.  All  knew  him  to  be  a  shrewd  gold- 
hunter,  and  determined  lo  find  him  before  ho  should  exiiaust  his  discovery. 
No  child  lost  in  the  woods  ever  awakened  half  the  concern :  some  started  in 
this  direction,  others  in  that,  till  all  the  cardinal  points  in  the  heaven,  and  all 
glens  between,  had  men  travelling  towards  them.  The  most  curious  feature  in 
this  business  is,  that  out  of  a  regiment  of  gold-hunters,  where  the  utmost  ap- 
parent confusion  prevails,  the  absence  of  two  men  should  bo  noticed.  But  the 
motions  of  every  man  are  watched.  Even  when  he  gathers  up  his  traps,  takes 
formal  leave,  and  is  professedly  bound  home,  he  is  tracked  for  leagues.  No 
disguise  can  avail  him  ;  the  most  successful  war-stratagem  would  fail  here. 

"  Friday,  Oct.  27.  I  have  just  returned  from  another  ravine,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, where  there  are  eighty  or  a  himdred  gold-diggers.  They  are  mostly 
Sonoranians,  and,  like  all  their  countrymen,  passionately  devoted  to  gambling. 
They  were  playing  at  mont6 ;  the  keeper  of  the  bank  was  a  woman,  and  herself 
tt  Sonoranian.  There  was  no  coin  on  the  table ;  the  bunk  consisted  of  a  pile  of 
gold,  weighing,  perhaps,  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  each  of  the  players  laid  down 
his  ounce  or  pound,  as  his  means  or  courage  permitted.  The  woman,  on  the 
whole,  appeared  to  bo  the  winner,  though  one  man,  in  the  conrse  of  half  an 
hour,  took  ten  pounds  fr  jm  her  yellow  pile.  But  such  a  loss  was  felt  only 
for  the  moment,  and  only  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  others  to  lose  what 
little  they  had  left.  A  Sonoranian  digs  out  gold  simply  and  solely  thai  he  may 
have  the  wherewithal  for  gambling.  This  is  the  rallying  thought  which  wakes 
with  him  in  the  morning,  which  accompanies  him  through  the  day,  and  which 
floats  through  his  dreams  at  night.  For  this  he  labors,  and  cheerfully  denies 
liiinself  every  comfort.  All  this  is  the  result  of  habit.  A  Mussulman  looks 
upon  gambling  as  a  species  of  larceny, — as  a  crime  which  deseives  the  baa- 
liiindo.  I  saw  a  Turkish  cadi  at  Smyrna  sentence  a  rnan  to  thirty-nine  lashes 
lor  having,  as  he  termed  it,  swindled  another  out  of  fifty  dollars  at  faro.  Give 
me  a  Turk  where  there  is  a  rogue  to  be  caught  or  a  crime  to  be  punished. 
The  flashings  of  tho  sword  of  justice  follow  the  cri  f.s  light  the  shark  in  a 
phosphoric  sea. 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  28.  A  portion  of  the  party  that  we;.i  in  quest  of  the  little 
Uiitchman  have  found  him,  and  helped  him  to  dig  out  his  new  deposit — a  sort 
of  assistance  for  which  he  can  feel  no  very  profound  obligation.  It  was  much 
like  ihat  rendered  by  I'lince  Hal  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  secured  by  the 
knight  of  sack  at  Gad's  hill.  A  successful  gold-hunter  is  like  the  leader  of 
hounds  in  the  chase — tho  whole  pack  comes  sweeping  after,  and  are  sure  to  be 
in  at  tlie  death.  No  doubling  hill,  or  covert,  or  stream  throws  them  upon  a 
false  scent.  I  advise  all  fo.x-hunters  to  come  here  and  train  their  hounds,  and 
throw  away  their  horns.  Even  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  who  is  still  so  hotly 
keen  in  tho  chase,  that  the  snows  of  eighty  winters  fall  from  his  locks  unper- 
ceived,  might  catch  some  valuable  hints  in  tho  gold  mines  of  California. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  30.  I  encountered  to-day,  m  a  ravine  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  gold-washers,  a  woman  from  San  Jose.  She  was  at  work  with 
a  largo  wooden  bowl,  by  tho  side  of  a  stream.  I  asked  her  how  long  she  had 
been  there,  and  how  much  gold  she  averaged  a  day.  Sho  replied,  "  Three 
weeks  and  an  ounce."    Her  reply  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  of  the  late 

Judge  B ,  who  met  a  girl  returning  from  tho  market,  and  asked  her,  "  How 

deep  did  you  find  the  stream  ?  what  did  you  get  for  your  butter  ?"  "  Up  to  the 
knee  and  nine-pence,"  was  tho  reply.  Ah!  said  tho  judge  to  liimself ;  she  is 
the  girl  for  me — no  words  Ic.-.t  there :  turned  back,  proposed,  was  accepted,  and 
married  the  next  week ;  and  a  more  happy  couple  tho  conjugal  bonds  never 
united :  the  nuptial  lamp  never  waned ;  its  ray  was  steady  and  clear  to  tlie 
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laat.  Yo  who  paddio  off  and  on  for  aovon  yoara,  and  are  at  last  porhapn  ca^v 
aizedi  tako  a  lottson  of  tho  jiidf^o.  That  "  up  to  tho  knoo  and  nino-punce"  if 
worth  all  the  mo  loltorH  and  melancholy  rhymes  over  ponnnd. 

"Ti;esday,  Oct.  31.  l  have  colleclod,  since  my  arrival  in  the  mines,  sovorol 
singular  and  beautiful  specimens  of  tho  gold.  One  of  the  pieces  rrscmbjcs 
a  pendulous  oar-drop,  and  must  have  assumed  that  shape  when  tho  metal  wns  in 
«  state  of  tusion.  That  all  tho  gold  here  has  once  boon  in  that  state  is  sutfi. 
ciently  evident  from  tho  forms  in  which  it  is  found.  I  have  a  spocimon, 
weighing  several  ounces,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  tho  slato  rock  are  a.i 
palpable  as  if  tliey  had  been  engraved.  I  have  another  specimen  in  which  a 
clear  crystal  of  quartz  is  set,  with  a  finish  of  execution  which  no  jeweller  cun 
rival.  I  have  another  specimen  still,  where  the  gold  gleams  up,  in  tlie  shape 
of  buckshot,  from  a  basis  of  sandstone ;  and  another  still,  where  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  paper-folder,  and  may  bo  used  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book  which 
have  escaped  the  knife  of  the  binder.  A  most  interesting  cabinet  of  curionitias 
might  be  gathered  from  the  variety  of  combinations  and  liirms  which  the  gold 
in  these  mines  has  assumed.  Nature  never  indulged  in  fancies  more  elegiint 
and  whimsicol.  If  those  are  tho  works  of  tho  volcano,  then  jewellers,  instead 
of  looking  to  the  laboratories  of  Paris  or  Amsterdam  for  models,  should  come 
and  seat  themselves  by  the  side  of  these  craters.  Hero  are  laboratorits  which 
no  human  power  has  constructed,  and  models  which  no  human  skill  can  rival. 

"Wednesday,  Nov.  1.  There  are  several  persons  among  tlio  gold-diggers 
hero  who  rarely  use  any  implement  but  their  woodon  bowls.  Into  these  they 
scrape  tho  dirt  loft  by  others,  which  tlioy  stir  and  svhirl  till  the  gold  gradually 
worts  its  way  to  the  bottom.  The  earth,  as  these  heavier  particles  descend,  is 
thrown  off  by  tho  hands,  and  the  gold  remains.  This  process  is  what  ihcy  call 
dry  washing ;  it  is  resorted  to  where  thero  is  no  water  in  tho  vicinity,  and  will 
answer  pretty  well  where  the  gold  is  found  in  coarse  grains ;  but  the  iinor  par- 
ticles, of  course,  escape.  Tho  Sonoranians  obviate  this  difficulty  to  some 
extent  by  calling  their  lungs  into  requisition.  They  rub  tho  earth  into  ihcir 
bowls,  through  their  hands,  detaching  and  throwing  away  all  the  pebbles,  and 
then  blow  off  the  sand  and  dust,  leaving  the  gold  at  the  bottom.  But  on  suinu 
of  the  streams,  particularly  the  Yuba,  the  gold  is  too  fine  even  for  this  process. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  a  group  of  Sonoranians,  seated  around  a  deposit  blowiii;,' 
the  earth  out  of  their  bowls.  But  for  the  dust  they  raise,  you  would  think 
they  were  cooling  hasty  pudding.  Their  cheeks  swell  out  like  the  chops  ol  a 
squirrel  carrying  half  tlie  beach  nuts  on  a  tree  to  his  hole.  A  more  provident 
fellow  he  than  his  two-legged  superior !  llo  lays  in  his  stores  against  tlie 
inclemency  of  winter,  while  the  Sonoranian  squanders  his  at  the  gambiinir 
table.  There  is  more  practical  wisdom  in  an  ant-hill  than  is  often  found  in  a 
city.     But  I  am  digressing  again — a  propensity  which  I  shall  never  get  over. 

"  Thursday,  Nov.  2.  Quite  a  sensation  was  produced  among  the  guid- 
diggers  this  morning  by  the  arrival  of  a  wagon  from  Stockton,  freighted  witli 
provisions  and  a  barrel  of  liquor.  The  former  had  been  getting  scarce,  and 
the  latter  had  long  since  entirely  given  out  The  prices  of  tne  first  importation 
were — flour,  two  dollars  a  pound ;  sugar  and  coffee,  four  dollars ;  and  the 
liquor,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  New  England  rum,  was  twenty 
dollars  the  quart.  But  few  had  bottles ;  every  species  of  retainer  was  resorted 
to;  some  took  their  quart  cups,  some  their  cofTee  pots,  and  others  tlicir  sauce 
pans,  while  one  fellow,  who  had  neither,  offered  ten  dollars  to  let  him  sucl: 
with  a  straw  from  the  bung.  All  were  soon  in  every  variety  of  excitement, 
from  prattling  exhilaration  to  roaring  inebriety.  Some  shouted,  some  danced, 
and  some  wrestled ;  a  son  of  Erin  poured  out  his  soul  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Emerald  isle  ;  a  German  sung  the  songs  of  his  fatherland  ;  a  Yankee  apoHtro< 
phized  the  mines  which  swelled  in  tlie  hills  around ;  an  Englishman  challenged 
all  the  bears  in  the  mountain  glens  to  mortal  combat ;  and  a  Spaniard,  posted 
aloft  on  a  beetling  crag,  addressed  the  universe.  The  multitudinous  voices 
which  rang  from  every  chasm  and  cove  of  the  ravine,  rivalled  the  roar  thai 
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wont  np  around  thn  tower  of  Babol.  But  night  lins  como — the  camp-flros  bum 
dim,  and  the  rovellors  aro  at  rest,  save  here  and  there  one  who  strides  about  in 
hia  delirium,  commanding  ailonco  amorig  tho  wolves  who  bark  from  tho  hllla. 
What  exciting,  elevating,  and  expanding  powers  there  are  in  a  barrel  of  New 
England  rum !  It  makes  one  to>day  monarch  of  pct>pled  realms  and  their 
liches,  but  leaves  him  to-morrow  in  rags,  and  with  only  ground  enough  in 
which  to  iiink  his  pauper  grave. 

"'Thoii  sparkllnnr  bowll  Ihou  apiirklinff  bowl 

TIioukIi  liiw  (>r  bariU  Ihy  brim  limy  lirisM, 
Ami  ••yon  of  beniily  o'er  lht«i  roll, 

And  song  whI  ilanco  thy  (Kiwur  confuMi— 
I  will  not  touch  thiHi ;  for  tliuru  cUiigii 
A  Korplou  to  thy  Ma  Uiut  atliign.' 

"  Friday,  Nov.  3.  At  tho  head  of  tho  ravine,  where  our  camping-treoi 
wave,  stands  an  amphitheatre  reared  by  nature,  and  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur 
d  its  proportions,  and  tho  stateliness  and  strength  of  its  architecture.  It  un« 
rolls  its  wild  magnificence  on  the  eye  with  a  more  majestic  power  than  even 
Rome's  great  wonder.  From  its  ample  arena,  circling  ranges  of  crags  soar 
one  above  the  other  to  the  lofty  sweep  of  tho  architrave,  wliere  sentinel  trees 
toss  their  branches  against  tho  skv.  liud  nature  reared  this  theatre  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  beauty  and  bravery  of  Rome  would  have  flashed  over 
the  arena's  gladiatorial  tumult.  Rut  it  was  here  in  California,  where  even  the 
Roman  eagle,  in  its  earth-embracing  circuit,  flew  not. 

"  A  new  deposit  was  discovered  this  morning  near  tho  fulls  of  tho  Stanislaus, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  tho  rocks  over  which  Uio  river  pours  its  foaming  sheet. 
An  Irishman  had  gone  there  to  bathe,  and  in  throwing  off  his  clothes,  had 
dropped  his  jack-knife,  which  slipped  into  a  crevice,  where  ho  first  discovered 
tho  gold,  lie  was  soon  tracked,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  storm  of  picks 
and  crowbars  were  shivering  the  rocks.  I'he  accessible  pockets  were  readily 
exhausted,  but  beyond  those  only  the  drill  and  blast  of  the  practical  miner  can 
extend.  And  this  is  true  of  all  the  rock-gold  in  California ;  the  present  harvest 
glows  near  the  surface ;  but  there  are  under  crops  which  the  sunlight  has 
never  visited.  Deep  mining  here,  as  elsewhere,  will  be  attended  with  uncertain 
results :  but  a  fount  so  capacious  on  its  rim  must  have  its  replenishing  depths. 
Tho  largest  fish  are  taken  with  the  longest  line. 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  4.  The  deposits  hero  batlle  all  tho  pretensions  of  science. 
Tho  volcanoes  did  their  <vork  by  no  uniform  geological  law  ;  they  burst  out  at 
random,  and  scattered  their  gold  in  wanton  caprice.  Were  not  those  old  Vul* 
cans  dead,  they  would  laugn  at  tho  blundering  vanity  exhibited  around  them. 
The  old  landmrir'ci  are  the  quartz ;  these  are  general  indications,  but  too  vague 
when  applied  to  alluvial  deposits,  and  frequently  serve  only  to  bewilder  and 
betray.  We  have  a  young  geologist  here  who  can  unroll  tlio  whole  earth, 
layer  by  layer,  from  surface  to  centre,  and  tell  the  properties  of  each,  and  how 
it  came  to  be  deposited  there,  who  unsuspectingly  walked  over  a  bank  of  gold, 
which  a  poor  Indian  afterwards  stirred  out  with  a  stick.  I  have  seen  this 
$avan  camp  down  and  snore  soundly  through  the  night,  with  a  half-pound  piece 
uf  gold  within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose,  and  then  rise  at  peep  of  day  to  push 
his  learned  theory  into  some  ledge  of  rocks  where  not  a  particle  of  the  yellow 
ore  ever  existed.  I  have  seen  a  digger  take  from  a  bank  of  decomposed  granite, 
in  a  space  not  larger  than  a  man's  nal,  between  three  and  four  pounds  of  gold, 
while  his  only  clue  to  it  was  a  blast  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  through 
which  he  believed  the  deil  had  blown  the  gold  into  the  bank  where  he  was  at 
work.  What  a  burlesque  on  all  geological  laws  as  applied  to  gold  deposits  I 
There  is  only  one  of  these  laws,  in  reference  to  alluvial  deposits,  worth  a  pin, 
and  that  is  the  simple  fact  that  a  heavy  body  will  tumble  down  hill  faster  than 
a  lighter  one,  or  that  a  nut  shaken  from  a  troo  will  drop  through  the  fog  to  the 
ground. 

"  Monday,  Not.  6.  Vein-gold  in  these  rocks  is  as  uncertain  and  capricious 
u  lightning ;  it  straggles  where  you  least  expect  it,  and  leaves  only  a  stain 
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where  lu  quick  vohimo  Hormpd  diror.tod.  It  thrond*  its  way  in  a  rock  without 
crovir.o  or  crack,  ond  whoro  iln  roniinuily  bocoincH  nt  timcM  too  subtle  for  llio 
naked  ryo,  nmi  ihon  Biuidi'iily  buljjoa  out  like  a  lank  snake  tliat  ha^  Hwallowod 
a  terrapin.  Tlio  groat  Hebrew  proverbiaiint  says  there  are  thn-o  tbinjis  oImiuI 
which  tht-ro  is  no  certainty — the  way  of  an  oaglo  in  the  air,  tlir  way  of  a  Mcr- 
pent  upon  a  rock,  the  way  of  a  nhip  in  the  miditt  of  tlie  Nca  ;  iind  ho  might  linvo 
added,  tho  way  of  a  liiroaii  of  gold  in  a  vein  of  California  qimriz  ;  but  probiilily 
California,  with  its  troasurns,  had  not  then  been  discovered,  tiiough  Home  of  imr 
wiseacres  are  trying  to  make  out  that  this  tl  dorado  was  the  Ophir  of  th(?  Old 
Testament ;  if  so,  llio  inun  of  Jopna  must  have  boon  preity  good  soamou,  pspo- 
ciolly  as  they  had  no  compass,  it  may  bo,  but  I  somewhat  doubt  it,  that  tho 
Hottentots  or  I'atagonians  are  ihn  descendants  of  some  shipwrecked  men  boimd 
in  a  wherry  from  Tarsus  to  California.  Tho  adventurers,  even  in  tlmt  case, 
would  have  been  quite  as  sober  in  their  calculations  as  some  who  put  to  sea  on 
a  gold  hunt  in  these  days. 

"  Ti;esday,  Nov.  7.  Tho  price  of  provisions  hero  is  no  criterion  of  their 
market  value  on  the  seaboard,  or  oven  at  the  emharcadaros  nearest  the  mines. 
Tho  cost  of  a  hinidrcd  |M)unds  of  flour  at  Stockton,  only  sixty  miles  di'-lniit,  is 
twenty  dollars,  but  hero  it  is  two  hundred  dollars.  This  vast  dis|mrily  is 
owing  to  the  dilRculty  of  transportation  and  tho  absenso  of  competition. 
But  few  can  bu  persuaded  to  leave  the  e.\|)Cclations  of  the  nick  for  tho  cer- 
tainties of  tho  pack — the  promises  of  tho  cradle  for  tho  fullilments  of  tho 
freighted  wagon.  All  live  on  drafts  U|>on  tho  future,  and  tliough  diiap. 
pointed  o  hundred  times,  still  believe  tho  results  of  to-morrow  will  more 
thon  redeem  the  broken  pledges  of  to-day.  Though  all  else  may  end  in 
failure,  hopo  is  not  bankrupt  hero. 

"  Tho  soil  in  the  mines  is  evidently  volcanic ;  it  resembles  in  places  tlin 
ashes  which  cover  Pomneii.  Vou  can  walk  through  it  when  dry,  though 
every  footstep  stirs  a  little  cloud ;  but  when  saturated  with  tho  winter  ruin, 
you  slump  to  the  middle.  No  horse  can  force  his  way  forward  ;  every 
struggle  but  sinks  him  the  deept-r,  and  tho  minor  himself  retires  to  hit  cahin 
as  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  peopled  districts  of  the  coast,  as  a  .•^ailo! 
wrecked  on  some  rock  at  sea.  Y'ears  must  elapse  before  human  onteriirise 
can  bridge  a  |)ath  to  these  mines,  or  render  communication  practicable  in  tho 
rainy  season  ;  nor  at  any  period  can  heavy  machinery  be  transported  here  wiili- 
out  an  immense  outlay  of  capital.  The  quartz  rock  has  yet  some  time  to  roll 
back  tho  sunlight  before  it  crumbles  under  the  stoain-stainpcr. 

"  Wednesday,  Nov.  8.  Some  fifty  thousand  persons  are  drifting  up  and 
down  theso  slopes  of  the  great  Sierro,  of  every  hue,  language,  ond  dime, 
tumultuous  and  confused  as  a  flock  of  wild  geese  taking  wing  at  the  crack  of 
a  gun,  or  autumnal  loaves  strown  on  the  atmospheric  tides  by  the  breath  of  the 
whirlwind.  All  aro  in  quest  of  gold ;  and,  with  eyes  dilated  to  tho  circle  of  the 
moon,  rush  this  way  and  that,  as  some  now  discovery  or  fictitious  tale  may  sug- 
gest. Somo  aro  with  tents  and  some  without ;  some  have  provisions  and  .soma 
are  on  their  last  ration  ;  some  are  carrying  crowbars,  somo  picka.xes  and  s^pndos, 
Bome  wash-bowls  and  cradles,  some  hammers  and  drills,  and  powder  enougii  to 
blow  up  tho  rock  of  Gibraltar — if  they  can  but  get  under  it  as  tho  monkeys  do, 
when  they  make  their  transit,  through  a  sort  of  Thames  tunnel,  from  tho  golden 
but  barren  sands  of  Africa  to  the  green  hills  of  Europe.  Wise  fellows  th"y, 
notwithstanding  tho  length  of  their  tails — they  won't  stay  on  the  Congo  side 
of  tho  strait  to  gather  gold,  when,  by  crossing,  they  can  gather  grapes.  Wis- 
dom  is  justified  of  her  children. 

"  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  gold-hunters  hero  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra. 
Such  a  mixed  and  motley  crowd — such  a  restless,  roving,  rummaging,  ragged 
multitude,  never  boforo  roared  in  tho  rookeries  of  man.  As  for  mutual  aid  and 
sympathy — Samson's  foxes  had  as  much  of  it,  turned  tail  to  tail,  with  lire- 
brands  tied  between.  Each  groat  camping  ground  is  denoted  by  tho  ruins  of 
•hovels  and  shanties,  the  bleaching  bones  of  the  dead,  disinhumed  by  the  wolf, 
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tnd  tho  skolotnn  of  tho  culprit,  Htill  swinffiii},'  to  iho  wind,  from  tlio  limb  of  a 
tree,  ovcnihndowod  by  tlin  riivcn.  Frorii  tlio  diu-p  frlcn,  llm  cavoriicd  cliff,  i\\t 
plninllvo  rivulet,  tlio  cnmkinjr  raven,  luul  liio  wind-toiicd  Hitolelon,  como  voice* 
of  reproQchful  intorro;,'niion — 

"  HIhvo  of  lilt'  (lurk  siiil  (lirtjr  mino ! 
VVIiui  vunll/  hiu  liriii^lii  tliuu  liiri"!" 

"Monday, Nov.  13.  A  mountod  company  of  gold-dijjgors  nrrivcd  on  our 
camping  nremi^^l)«  last  ovpiiinp,  and  wo  struck  in  for  four  horses,  which  w« 
nurcha«od  at  their  own  price*  Mino  is  an  Indian  pony  from  Oregon,  full  of 
heart  and  hardihood  ;  but  as  for  caso  of  motion,  you  might  as  well  rido  a  trip- 
hammer. Hut  an  extremity  makes  tho  most  inditfurent  gift  of  nature  a  blessed 
boon. 

"  Wo  reduced  our  effects  to  the  fewest  articles  possible,  and  packing  thosev 
with  provisions  for  tlireo  or  four  days,  upon  little  Nina,  were  ready  for  A 
start.  Two  Oregonian  troppors  joined  us,  and  before  the  sun's  rays  struck 
Iho  depths  of  ilio  ravine,  wo  were  off,  with  three  hearty  cheers  from  th# 
diggers.  An  hour  brought  us  to  tho  summit  of  an  elevation,  benenth  which  lay. 
in  pnoramic  life,  tho  ravines,  rivulets,  rambling  paths,  and  roviii"  groups  ol 
tlie  gold-hunters.  I  have  walked  on  the  roaring  verge  of  Niarara,  ilirougn  the 
grumbling  parks  of  Ijondon,  on  the  laughing  boulevards  of  Paris,  among  thft 
majestic  ruins  of  Flome,  in  the  torch-lit  galleries  of  Ilcrcidaneum,  around  the 
flaming  crater  of  Vesuvius,  through  tho  wave-retlectod  palaces  of  Venice, 
among  the  monumental  remains  of  Athens,  aiul  beneath  the  barbaric  splendor* 
of  Constantinople  ;  but  lume  of  these,  nor  all  combined,  have  left  in  my  memory 
a  pa^o  graven  with  more  signilicant  and  indelible  characters  than  tho  gold 
digging  of  California." 

Wo  have  thus  followed  our  spirited  and  eloquent  traveller  through  tho  gold- 
mining  regions  of  California,  and  given,  by  his  help,  a  clear  aiid  pic,turesnue 
description  of  life  in  this  new  and  most  interesting  pliase.  With  this,  and  a 
brief  notice  of  tho  new  cities  in  our  empire  on  the  I'acilic,  our  condensed  and 
comprohensivo  skatch  of  Californiii  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"  I'ho  growth  of  towns  in  Calilurnin  in  so  rapid,  that  before  you  can  sketch 
tho  last,  a  new  ono  has  sjirung  into  e.xistf  rice.  You  go  to  work  on  this,  and 
dash  down  a  few  features,  when  another  glinuuers  on  your  vision,  till  at  last 
you  become  like  tho  English  surgeon  at  tho  battle  of  Waterloo;  who  began  by 
bandaging  individuals,  but  found  tho  wounded  brought  iii  so  fast  ho  declared 
he  must  splinter  by  the  regiment. 

"  San  l  RANciseo. — Tiiis  town  has  twice  been  l:\id  in  ashes ;  but  the  young 
phffinix  has  risen  on  ampler  wings  than  tliosc  which  steadied  Iho  consumed 
form  of  its  parent.  It  must  bo  tho  great  commercial  emporium  of  California,  in 
spite  of  competition,  wind,  and  flame.  Its  direct  connection  with  the  sea,  its 
magniticent  bay  and  internal  communications,  have  settled  tho  question  of  its 
ultimate  grandeur.  It  may  bo  alHicted  with  grog-shops  and  gamblers,  and  the 
mania  of  speculation,  but  these  are  temporary  evils  which  time,  a  higher  moral 
tone,  and  tho  more  steady  pursuits  of  man  will  remedy.  Three  years  ago  onlj 
a  dozen  shanties  sprinkled  its  sand-hills;  now,  even  with  its  heart  burnt  out,  it 
looks  like  tho  skeleton  of  a  hugo  city.  That  heart  will  bo  reconstructed,  and 
send  tho  life-blood  leaping  through  the  system. 

"  Of.nicia. — This  town  on  the  straits  of  Carqnenas  has  tho  advantage  of  a 
bold  shore,  a  quiet  anchorage,  and  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  any  size.  Even 
without  being  a  port  of  entry,  it  must  become  in  time  a  large  commercial 
depot.  Tho  small  craft  which  float  the  waters  of  the  Suisun,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Joaquin,  and  which  are  ill  suited  to  tho  rough  bay  below,  will  here  deposit 
their  cargoes.  It  has  been  selected  as  tho  most  feasible  site  for  a  navy-yard, 
and  the  army  stores  are  already  housed  on  its  quay.  It  was  first  selected  as 
the  site  of  a  city  by  Robert  Semple,  president  of  the  Constitution  Convention, 
and  rose  rapidly  into  importance  under  his  fostering  care,  and  thn  energetic 
measures  of  Thomas  O.  Larkin. 
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"  Sacramento  City. — The  site  of  this  town  on  tho  eastern  bank  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, at  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Americana,  preucnts  many  picturesque 
features.  It  is  a  town  in  the  woods,  witli  tho  native  trees  still  waving  over  ita 
roofs.  Tho  sails  of  tho  shipping  are  interwoven  with  tho  masses  of  shade, 
which  serve  as  awnings.  Roads  diverge  from  it  to  tho  mines  on  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South  Forks,  Bear,  Juba,  and  Feather  rivers.  The  town  has  been 
swept  by  one  inundation  from  the  overflow  of  tlio  Americana.  It  came  upon 
the  nilmuitants  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  they  had  only  time  to  jump  from  their 
beds ;  the  roaring  flood  was  at  their  heels :  some  reached  tho  shipping,  und 
tome  sprung  into  the  tops  of  tho  trees.  But  a  levee  has  since  been  built,  which 
will  shut  out  the  flood ;  whilo  brick  and  slato  will  ward  ulT  the  flame.  This 
place  is  destined  to  figure  among  tho  largest  towns  of  California." 

But  a  still  more  deplorable  event  in  the  history  of  Sacramento  City,  was  the 
uloody  and  fatal  riot  which  occurred  there  in  August,  1850,  between  the  squat- 
ters and  the  land  sjicculators  and  municipal  authorities.  The  history  and  result 
of  the  affiiir,  thus  far,  is  briefly  thus  : — Large  tracts  of  ground,  covering  tho  city 
and  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  are  held  by  grants  from  Captain  Sutler,  who  claitns 
under  his  New  Helvetia  Spanish  grant.  The  settlers  hold  that  Capt.  Sutter's 
grant  does  not  cover  this  territory ;  that  it  belongs  to  tho  government.  They 
accordingly  moved  on,  and  erected  buildings.  A  suit  for  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer was  brought  against  them,  and  decided  in  the  plaintifl's'  favor:  a  writ  ot 
rcistitution  issued ;  the  oflicer  attempted  to  execute  it,  and  was  mut  by  a  body  of 
anned  squatters,  who  resisted  iiiin.  This  occurred  Saturday,  August  lUlh.  I'riur 
to  this  date  an  r.npeal  to  the  County  Court  was  made  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
settlers.  Judge  Willis  presiding,  and  the  right  of  appeal  denied.  Exasperation, 
of  course,  was  tho  effect  upon  the  party  seeking  redress  in  the  higher  court. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed  to  resist  the  law.  Nutliing  was 
done  more  by  legal  process  from  Saturday  until  Tuesday,  when  some  si.\  or 
$ight  persons  were  arrested  for  rebellion  or  resisting  the  ollicers  and  the  process 
of  the  court  on  Saturday,  and  two,  in  default  of  bail,  incarcerated  in  the  prison 
brig. 

On  tho  14t.h  o  body  of  settlers  repaired  to  the  brig,  to  release  their  two  com- 
oanions,  where  they  met  Sherift"  McKinney,  Mayor  Bigelow,  and  a  posse,  who 
drove  tliem  from  the  ground  ;  but  no  force  was  used  until  the  settlers  had  re- 
treated as  far  cast  from  tho  river,  up  J  street,  as  tho  corner  of  Fourth,  near  tho 
Crescent  City  Hotel,  when  they  were  overtaken,  and  turned  at  bay  with  pistols 
and  guns.  Forty  or  fifty  shots  were  fired  between  the  parties,  and  in  the 
period  of  five  minutes  Mayor  Bigelow  was  shot  from  his  horse,  through  the 
ix)dy,  arm,  and  in  the  face.  Tho  leader  of  tho  settlers,  Mahloncy,  was  al^o  shot 
dead.  The  horses  of  both  leaders  were  pierced  with  balls.  Assessor  Wood- 
land, an  auctioneer,  was  also  killed  whilo  supporting  tho  ofticers.  Mr.  Harper, 
assistant  V.  M.,  was  shot  in  the  left  hand  and  right  shoulder ;  and  others  of  the 
samo  side  wounded. 

Another  man  of  the  settlers  was  killed :  shot  through  tlie  body.  A  little  girl 
was  wounded  while  passing  along  J  street.  The  shots  flew  in  all  directions 
around  the  corner  of  J  and  Fourth,  and  tho  blood  of  tho  wounded  streamed  upon 
tfte  sidewalks  as  they  were  carried  along.  One  man,  leading  a  mule  along  tlic 
street,  was  shot  through  the  head ;  from  tho  top  tho  ball  passed  downward 
through  the  neck. 

Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  dreadful  riot,  tho  city  was  declared 
under  martial  law,  troops  called  out,  and  every  available  means  taken  to  restore 
order.  However,  although  these  means  may  bo  eflfectual  for  a  time,  yet  there 
is  a  deep-seated  feeling  among  tho  emigrants  that  land  speculation  and  land 
monopoly  must  not  bo  permitted  in  the  new  and  golden  state.  How  this  terrible 
controversy  will  eventually  be  decided,  time  alone  can  determine. 

"  Sutter. — This  town,  which  bears  tho  name  of  the  old  pioneer  on  whoso 
Unds  it  stands,  is  beautifully  located  on  tho  Sacramento,  at  the  head  waters  of 
navigation.    From  it  issue  tlie  roads  leading  to  all  tho  northarn  mines;  the 
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site  is  not  subject  to  overflow,  and  the  country  around  possesses  great  fertility. 
It  lias  a  large  commercial  business :  its  central  position  must  secure  its  pros- 
perity. Its  proprietors  are  Capt.  Si.tter  and  John  McDugal,  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state — gentlemen  who  pu.iue  the  most  liberal  policy,  and  reap  their 
reward  in  the  growth  of  their  town. 

"Vernon. — This  is  the  only  town  on  Feather  river,  and  stands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  tiiat  stream  with  tlio  Sacramento.  It  is  above  the  reacli  of  any  inun- 
dation, and  commands  a  country  of  wildly  varied  aspect.  Its  location,  rather 
than  buildings  or  business,  invest  it  with  interest.  Its  importance  is  prospec- 
tive ;  but  tlio  future  is  fast  becoming  tlic  present.  Its  projectors  are  FranKlin 
Bates,  E.  O.  Crosby,  and  Samuel  Norris. 

"  Boston. — This  town  is  located  on  the  American  Fork,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Sacramento.  The  plot  of  the  town  is  beautiful — its  situation  agreeable. 
Direct  roads  issue  from  it  to  tiie  placers  of  the  Yuba,  Feather  river,  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South  forks  of  the  Americano.  Like  Sacramento  City,  it  is  located 
within  the  grant  of  Capt.  Sutter,  whose  title  to  the  entcr[)nsing  proprietors  will 
undoubtedly  bo  found  valid.  Several  buildings  have  been  creeled,  which  yive 
an  air  of  stability  to  the  flapping  tents  which  sliadow  its  avenues. 

"  Stockton. — This  flourisliing  town  is  located  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the 
Suisun  bay,  and  is  accessible  to  small  steamers.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  fertile  plain,  and  on  a  position  sufficiemly  elevated  to  exempt  it  from  inun- 
dation. It  is  the  commercial  depot  for  the  southern  mines  ;  the  miners  on  the 
Mokelumno,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Slercedes,  and  King's  rive),  are 
supplied  with  provisions  and  clothing  from  its  heavy  storehouses.  It  will  yet 
loom  largely  in  the  map  of  California. 

"  New  \ork. — This  town  is  located  on  tho  triangle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river  and  Suisun  bay,  with  its  base  resting  on  a  broad 
plain  covered  with  clusters  of  live-oak.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  bay  are 
bold,  and  above  tho  reach  of  tide  and  freshet.  Tho  bay  is  represented  on  the 
surveys  which  have  been  made  as  having  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen  of 
tho  largest  class.  Tho  communication  with  the  sea  lies  through  the  broad 
straits  of  the  Carquinas.  The  town  will  naturally  command  tho  commerce  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  Tho  projectors  of  the  town  are 
Col.  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Parker. 

"  Alvezo. — This  town  is  situated  at  the  liead  of  the  great  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  Guadalupe,  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  the  natural  depot  of  the 
commerce  which  will  roll  in  a  broad  exhaustless  tide  through  tho  fertile  valleya 
of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose.  It  lies  directly  in  the  route  to  the  gold  and  quick- 
silver mines,  with  a  climate  not  surjKissed  by  that  of  any  locality  in  the  north- 
ern sections  of  California.  The  fertility  of  tho  surrounding  country  must  ere 
long  make  itself  felt  in  tho  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  town.  San  Francisco 
is  dependent  on  tho  products  of  its  horticulture.  Fortunes  might  be  made  by 
any  persons  who  would  go  there  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  garden- 
ing. But  it  is  not  in  man  to  raise  cabbages  in  a  soil  that  contains  gold.  The 
Eroprietora  of  the  town  are  J.  D.  IIoppo,  Peter  II.  Burnett,  and  Charles  B. 
[arvin. 

"  Stanislaus. — This  town,  situated  at  tho  junction  of  the  Stanislaus  and 
San  Joaquin,  is  fast  rising  into  consideration.  It  is  the  highest  point  to  wliich 
the  lightest  steamer  can  ascend,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  richest 
mines  in  Calil'ornia.  From  its  storehouses  supplies  are  destined  to  flow  through 
the  whole  southern  mines.  Tho  placers  on  the  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  Mer- 
cedes, and  King's  river  must  contribute  to  its  growing  wealth.  It  is  in  the 
direct  route  from  IMonterey  to  tho  mines — a  route  which  has  been  surveyed  in 
reference  to  a  great  public  road,  and  through  which  a  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  will  one  day  roll.  This  town  was  projected  by  Samuel  Brannan, 
tlie  sagacious  leader  of  the  Mormon  battalion  in  California. 

"  SoNOiiA  and  Crescent  City. — These  towns,  perched  up  among  the  gold 
mines  which  overlook  the  Son  Joaquin,  derive  their  importance  from  no  river 
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or  bay  ;  their  resources  are  in  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  monntain  freshet 
They  are  the  miner's  home — his  winter  quarters — liis  metropolis,  to  which  he 
goes  for  society,  recreation,  repose,  frolic,  and  fun.  Tlirough  the  'ivulong 
night  the  rafters  ring  with  resounding  mirth,  while  tlie  storm  unheeded  raves 
without.  Of  all  the  sites  for  a  hamlet  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  mining 
region,  I  should  prefer  the  one  at  the  head  of  a  ravine  near  the  sources  of  the 
Stanislaus.  It  is  a  latural  amphitheatre,  throwing  on  the  eye  its  sweeping 
wall  of  wild  cliffs  i  .id  waving  shade.  From  the  green  bosom  of  its  arena 
swells  a  slight  elevation  covered  with  beautiful  evergreen  trees.  A  little  rivu- 
let  leaps  from  a  rock,  and  sings  in  its  sparkling  flow  the  year  round,  wliilo  tiie 
leaves,  as  if  in  love  with  the  spot,  whisper  in  the  soft  night-wind.  Many  a 
night  have  I  stood  there  in  silent  revery,  watching  the  bright  stars,  the  trem- 
bling shadows  of  the  trees,  and  listening  to  tlu3  silver  lay  of  the  streamlet. 
The  Coliseum,  with  its  melancholy  night-bird  and  solemn  grandeur,  can  never 
rival  this  temple  of  nature. 

"  The  O.ne  Moon  Town. — The  recent  discovery  of  Trinidad  bay,  which 
lies  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  will  have  a  material  ellecl 
on  the  local  interests  of  the  country.  It  will  open  a  new  channel  of  commerce 
into  the  northern  mines,  and  render  accessible  the  finer  forests  in  ('alifornia. 
This  bay,  as  represented,  has  sutHcient  depth  and  capacity  to  shelter  a  large 
marine.  A  town  has  already  been  laid  out  on  the  curve  of  its  bold  shore ; 
streets,  squares,  and  edifices  have  ceased  to  figure  on  the  map  and  boconio  a 
reality.  Where  but  one  moon  since  the  shark  and  seal  plunged  and  played  at 
will,  freighted  ships  arc  riding  at  anchor  ;  while  the  indignant  bear  has  only  had 
time  to  gather  up  her  cubs  and  seek  a  new  jungle. 

"  Before  this  sheet  goes  to  press,  there  will  be  a  daily  on  Trinidad  bay,  with 
the  price  current  of  New  York  and  London  figuring  in  its  columns,  and  an 
opera  of  Rossini  singing  its  prelude  between  the  reelinj'  anthems  of  the  cluircli- 
going  bell.  Why,  man  !  you  talk  of  the  slumbers  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  llie 
visions  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Know  you  not  the  whole  world  is 
asleep,  save  what  wakes  and  works  on  Trinidad  bay  ?  It  takes  an  a^'o  In 
other  lands  to  rear  a  city  ;  but  here,  one  phase  of  the  fickle  moon,  and  iij)  siie 
comes  like  Venus  from  the  wave,  or  the  cold  peak  of  Pico  at  the  call  of  the 
morning  star.  Clear  the  coast  with  your  old  dormitory  hulks  of  sluuilrring 
ages,  and  let  this  new  Trinidad  launch  her  keeled  thimder  !  Her  pennant  un- 
rolls itself  in  flame  on  the  wind,  and  her  trident  is  tipt  with  the  keen  liglitniii;.'. 
The  great  whale  of  the  Pacific  turns  his  startled  gaze,  plunges,  and  blows  ncvt 
halfway  to  Japan." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  admission  of 
California,  as  a  State,  into  the  Union.  The  intelligence  of  this  important 
and  long  hoped  for  event  was  received  in  San  Francisco  on  the  IStli  of 
October,  and  created,  as  might  well  be  conceived,  a  profound  sensation  in 
the  comtnunity.  The  occasion  was  one  of  universal  rejoicing.  Separated 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  mother  country,  and  left,  abandoned  as  it 
were,  to  their  own  direction  and  keeping,  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
once  more  within  the  Union,  and  that  its  broad,  protecting  arms  were  ex- 
tended over  them,  gave  rise  toa  tumult  of  joyous  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  which  manifested  themselves  in  enthusiastic  public  celebratiuns 
throughout  the  settlements.  In  San  Francisco,  the  citizens  immediately 
held  a  |)ublic  meeting,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities,  adopted 
measures  for  a  grand  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  event.  The  stars  and 
stripes  floated  proudly  from  every  public  place,  and  gayety  and  rejoicing 
ruled  the  hour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  that  dread  scourge,  the  cholera,  ap- 
peared at  San  Francisco,  and  extended  itself  over  the  Slate.  The  mor- 
tality was  extensive,  and  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  many  a 
friend  and  relative,  far  away  from  the  home  of  his  kindred  and  the  scenes 
3f  bis  youth  and  manhood,  was  conveyed  to  the  States.    Business,  m 
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many  IccaHties,  suffered  extreme  depression  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  After  a  few  weeiis,  it  gradual!)'  abated,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  December  entirely  disappeared. 

The  following  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  mines  for  the  preceding  year.  The  statement  is  derived  from  authen- 
tic documents : 

statement  shoaing  the  amount  of  Bullion  arriccd  and  cleared  from  the  Port  of  San  Franeiico 
during  each  quarter,  from  Xov.  lilh,  184U,  to  Sept.  30M,  1850,  inclusive. 


ARRITID. 

1840— Nov.  13  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive, 
1850— Jiin.    1  to  Miir.  31,        '• 
1850— April  I  to  June  30,        " 
18^0— July    1  to  iJepl.  30,       " 


Total  arrived $0,134,000 


CLEARID. 

SlOT.OnO  18(9— Nov.  12  to  Dec.  31,  inclusive, 
523,3;il'lt<50-J.in.     1  to  Mar.  31, 
St'S.GfiO:  1850— April  1  to  June  30,        " 
500,000  1850— July     1  to  Sept.  30, 

Amount  cleared  during  October, 


$3,400,394 
4,072,705 
5,08D,9ti8 
6,3.50,880 
4,591,401 


$33,405,303 

Since  the  last  named  period,  every  steamship  that  has  left  the  port,  has 
carried  with  it  its  hundreds  of  thousands  in  gold  dust,  either  in  the  handii 
of  passengers  or  consigned  to  parties  in  the  States,  In  many  instances, 
the  amount  of  a  single  importation  at  New  York  has  reached  as  high  as 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  And  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations made,  the  business  of  gold-digging  continues  amply  to  repay 
the  energetic  miner.  The  mines  are  now  worked  more  scientifically  than 
at  first,  so  that  spots  which  were  comparatively  exhausted,  now  yield  a 
handsome  return  to  labor ;  while  new  deposites  are  from  time  to  time  un- 
folding themselves  to  the  keen  search  and  untiring  exertions  of  the  army 
of  mining  adventurers  scattered  all  through  the  country.  In  the  latter 
part  of  December,  quite  an  excitement  was  created  by  the  discovery  of  an 
extensive  region  of  coast,  25  miles  north  of  Trinidad,  and  8  miles  south 
of  the  Klamath  river,  the  sands  of  which  were  said  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  gold.  The  spot  was  christened  Gold  Blufl",  and  immense 
reports  were  put  in  circulation  respecting  the  wealth  there  to  be  found.  A 
specimen  of  the  sand,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  was  said  to  yield  six 
dollars  to  the  pound,  and  the  poorest  quality  was  represented  as  worth 
from  85  cents  to  $1  25  a  pound.  Large  parties  started  for  the  gold  beach  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  matter  had  not  only  been  exaggerated,  but  the 
ditficultics  of  separating  the  precious  metal  and  the  inconveniences  of 
working  successfully  at  such  a  locality  were  such,  that  '.he  discovery  failed 
of  realizing  the  vivid  representations  put  forth  respecting  it. 

According  to  the  return  of  the  Assessors  of  San  !■  rancisco  made  about 
this  time,  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  t.hc  city  was  estimated  at 
$16,990,915,  and  in  the  surrounding  county,  at  about  half  a  million  ot 
dollars.  An  index  of  the  rapid  growth  and  importance  of  a  place,  where 
three  years  before  the  enterprise  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  almost  unknown. 
A  visitor  there  will  now  see  miles  of  plank  road,  a  city  lighted  with  gas, 
theatres  in  active  operation,  numerous  churches  and  public  schools,  and 
all  the  evidences  of  a  high  state  of  civilization. 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  Legislature  assembled  for  the  first  time 
since  the  act  of  admission.  The  election  had  occurred  in  the  previous 
October,  and  resulted  in  a  small  democratic  preponderance  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. At  the  subsequent  balloiings,  however,  for  a  United  States  Senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  consequent  upon  the  expiration  of  the  short  term  of  Col. 
Fremont,  that  party  were  unable  to  unite  upon  a  candidate,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  no  election  was  made,  and  the  subject  was  postponed  to 
another  Legislature.  The  principal  candidates  were  Col.  Freii^ont,  Mr. 
T.  Butler  King,  some  time  before  appointed  by  government  the  Collector 
of  the  Port,  and  Col.  Weller. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session,  were  the  changing  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  San  Jose  to  Vallejo,  the  passage  of  a  loan  bill  of  $500,000, 
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a  Usury  Law,  fixing  interest  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  allowing,  by  specia. 
agreement,  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  an  act  exempting  homesteads 
and  other  property,  from  forced  sales,  under  certain  cases,  and  a  bill  en< 
Urging  the  number  of  oiTences  punishable  with  death. 

This  last  act  seems  to  have  been  rendered  imperative  by  the  deplorable 
increase  of  crime  in  the  State  the  preceding  year.  The  following  picture 
of  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect,  is  given  by  one  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals published  in  San  Francisco,  under  date  of  March  5th,  1850 : 

"  The  terrible  increase  of  crime  of  all  descriptions,  from  petty  pilfering 
to  the  wanton  taking  of  human  life,  and  the  pretty  general  belief  that  our 
laws  as  administered  have  afforded  little  or  no  security  to  life  and  property, 
no  check  upon  villany,  if  indeed  crime  has  not  been  encouraged  by  this 
laxity  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  has  come  well  nigh  involving  the  whole 
country  in  chaos.  The  people  have  borne  and  forborne,  until,  becoming 
convinced  that  their  only  hope  was  in  their  own  exercise  of  self-protection, 
they  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  superseded  for  a  time  the 
forms  of  law  administration,  and  constituted  a  new  court  from  their  own 
members  for  an  immediate  trial  of  criminals.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Napa,  Martinez,  Sacramento,  and  various  points 
in  the  mines.  In  Sacramento,  where  an  inoffensive  man,  for  endeavoring 
to  separate  two  combatants,  was  shot  down  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  the 
people  avenged  the  deed,  humanity,  and  an  outraged  community,  by  at 
once  constituting  a  court  of  their  own,  trying  the  offender,  finding  him 
guilty,  and  hanging  him.  It  will  be  diflicult  for  people  in  the  Eastern 
States  to  fully  realize  our  condition  here.  They  will,  therefore,  probably 
condemn  by  wholesale  this  summary  mode  of^  arraigning  and  punishing 
for  a  most  heinous  offence.  But  they  should  recollect  that  of  late  our 
larger  towns  have  been  more  like  penal  settlements,  without  penal  laws, 
than  a  civilized  community.  We  have  the  scum  of  the  lazar-houses  of 
Europe  and  Australia,  regularly  formed  gangs  of  desperadoes,  so  well 
drilled  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  detect  them,  or,  if  arrested,  to  prove 
anything  against  them.  Lynch  law  is  not  the  best  law  that  might  be, 
but  it  is  better  than  none  ;  and  fo  far  as  benefit  is  derived  from  law,  we 
have  no  other  here." 

This  picture,  sad  and  disagreeable  as  it  is,  is  but  too  well  authenticated 
by  the  events  which  have  transpired  in  California  the  past  year.  The  sub- 
ject occupied  no  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  a 
better  state  of  things  may  be  anticipated  from  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  correction  of  the  evil. 

The  allusion  just  made  to  the  multifarious  character  of  '.he  population 
of  California,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  reminds  us  of  a 
fact,  nowhere  before  alluded  to  in  these  pages, — namely,  the  large 
number  of  Chinese  that  have  emigrated  thither,  and  that  are  to  be  seen 
engaged  in  the  various  employments  which  characterize  the  queen  city 
of  the  Pacific.  They  are  not  to  be  ranked,  however,  among  the  dissolute 
and  immoral  portion  of  the  population,  for  all  accounts  represent  them  as 
being  an  industrious,  civil,  and  intelligent  class  of  men.  Nor  alone  Chi- 
nese, but  the  representatives  of  nearly  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  as  has  been  hinted,  may  be  found  in  this  curious  country— devotees 
come  up  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  wealth,  and  to  bear  thence,  in  good 
time,  the  fruits  of  their  distant  and  toilsome  pilgrimage. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  of  late  with  the  Indian  tribes 
scattered  through  the  country.  Inoffensive  at  first,  no  doubt  the  commis- 
sion of  mdividual  acts  of  injustice,  in  many  instances,  has  caused  them  to 
be  troublesome;  and  measures  for  a  fair  understanding  with  them  have 
been  rendered  necessary.  A  number  of  Commissioners  were  early  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  who  it  is  said  heve  been  successful  in  forniiog 
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treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  a  settlement  of  all  the  difficulties  from  that 
source  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

From  the  first  the  settlements  of  California  have  been  a  prey  to  destruc- 
tive conflagradons,  which,  occurring  unexpectedly  and  without  the  proper 
means  for  effecting  their  arrest,  have  at  one  fell  swoop  destroyed  immense 
amounts  of  property,  and  reduced  to  complete  destitution  to-day  the  en- 
terprising adventurer  who  yesterday  counted  his  thousands. 

One  ot  these  extensive  fires  occurred  at  Nevada  city  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  March,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  estimated  value  of 
$1,000,000.     The  tire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

^an  Francisco  has  on  several  occasions  been  visited  severely  in  this 
manner  ;  but  the  latest,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  devastating  fire  in  that 
city,  broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  May.  The  loss  of  property  by 
this  tremendous  conflagration  is  variously  set  down  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  !    Several  lives  were  also  destroyed. 

The  fire  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  careless  act  of  an  individual 
in  a  paint  shop  ;  it  did  not  cease  burning  until  the  city,  almost  literally 
speaking,  was  in  ashes.  The  finest  hotels  and  restaurants,  the  most  sub- 
stantial warehouses,  the  custom  house,  the  theatre,  the  museum,  every 
newspaper  establishment  but  one,  were  among  the  buildings  consumed. 
The  whole  number  destroyed  was  estimated  at  one  thousand,  embracing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  business  portion  of  the  place. 

The  progress  of  the  fire  was  most  appalling.  In  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, "Horror  was  depicted  in  ev.'j  countenance.  Many  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  w.'re  thrust  almost  without  notice  into  the 
streets,  without  saving  even  a  suit  of  clo*hes.  Two  men  were  burned  in 
the  streets,  eight  lost  their  lives  in  buildings,  two  have  since  been  killed 
by  falling  walls,  and  some  twenty  others  injured,  some  very  severely. 
Masses  of  smoke  ascended  and  rolled  away,  loaded  with  the  wealth  of 
men,  the  reward  of  toil  and  danger.  Frame  houses  faded  away  like  frost 
work,  brick  houses  became  batteries  of  flame,  and  poured  forth  immense 
jets  from  their  windows  and  doors.  Iron  and  zinc  curled  up  like  the 
scorched  leaves  of  the  forest." 

The  custom  house  destroyed  was  a  cosily  structure,  and  jonded  goods 
on  storasre  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollais  were  con- 
sumed with  it. 

The  firicly  executed  engraving  which  accompanies  these  pages  will 
present  the  reader  with  a  faithful  view  of  San  Francisco,  as  it  was  just 
previous  to  the  fire.  It  was  sketched  by  Dr.  Coit,  a  resident  of  the  place. 
But  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  wonderful  city,  though  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  blow,  were  not  to  be  crushed  by  this  terrible  calamity. 
The  smoke  of  the  ruins  had  scarcely  cleared  away,  when  the  work  of  re- 
building was  commenced,  and  with  such  vigor  was  it  prosecuted,  that 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  late  destruction  have  been  effaced;  new  structures, 
as  numerous  and  substantial  as  before,  have  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  been  erected,  and  San  Francisco  is  again  on  the  high  road  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  general  prosperity. 

Three  days  after  the  event  noticed  above,  a  destructive  fire  broke  out 
also  in  Stockton,  sweeping  away  entire  streets  of  buildings,  and  entailins 
immense  losses  upon  its  enterprising  inhabitants.  Here,  too,  the  work  of 
regeneration  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  place  has  been  once  more 
rebuilt. 

In  regard  to  the  population  of  California,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of 
1850,  we  observe  a  dispute  has  arisen,  and  that  the  returns,  as  rendered  to 
the  general  government,  are  pronounced  to  be  very  incorrect,  by  persons 
residing  in  the  State,  who  are  said  to  be  capable  of  forming  an  accurate 
judgment.  Indeed,  so  inaccurately  have  the  census-takers  performed 
their  work  in  that  depaitment,  that  the  government  has  ordered  a  new 
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census  to  be  taken.  We  introduce,  side  by  side,  in  this  place,  instead  of 
among  the  statistics  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  result  as  given  by  the 
census,  and  the  estimates  of  General  Douglass,  a  member  of  the  California 
Senate,  which  are  supposed  to  be  far  more  correct — the  General,  it  is  said, 
having  made,  last  winter,  minute  observations  upon  the  subject,  through- 
out the  State,  and  especially  in  the  mining  districts : 


CeH3u$     Douflati^ 
Estimate.    ICalimate. 

Trinity,  Shastii  and  Colual . .  10.aO(» 10.200 

Biilte i.(m 14  000 

Yuha 1!),0S1  2-.',0(X) 

Butter :M)30 ;MMiO 

El  Dorado 20,<.iHo '.'■J  (KK) 

Sacramento 1  l.UOtI IS.IHH) 

Yolo 1,003 1,000 

NaiM 414 1,000 

Sonoma 501 1,000 

Meniloclno .W 400 

Marin 3i3  500 

Solano 580 1,000 

Calaveras 10.H84 10,000 

Sun  Joaquin 4,00U 5,000 


Census       Douglass' 
Ettimate.      t'.stimate. 

Mariposa 4,400 4,500 

Snn  Kranclaco 2I,(K)0 2j,0IK) 

Contra  Ciata "22 WK) 

Hai.tii  Clara 3,502 ."i.OOO 

Monterey 1,H73 2,000 

Snnttt  Cruz 074 1,000 

Snn  Louis  Obispo 335 ,100 

fiantji  Barbara 1,185 2,,'iOO 

San  niogo not  returned 2,IKI0 

Tuolumne do        do      20,000 

1.0*  Angelo do       do      6,im 


117,538 


ItiO.OOO 


Two  hundred  thousand  would  probably  be  a  near  approximation  to  the 
population  of  California  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1851. 

One  of  those  terrible  exhibitions  of  popular  vengeance,  which  mark 
communities  in  their  early  stage  of  settlement,  or  where  the  laws  are  but 
feebly  administered,  took  place  in  San  Francisco  on  the  lOih  of  June, 
1851.  The  city  had  long  been  a  prejr  to  the  lawless  acts  of  numerous 
desperate  characters,  banded  together,  in  many  instances,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  criminal  designs.  To  detect  the  offenders  was  found  to  be  a 
work  of  much  difficulty,  and  even  when  discovered,  it  was  next  to  imjios- 
sible  to  secure  their  conviction  and  adequate  punishment.  In  this  state 
of  things  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  formed 
themselves  into  a  detective  and  protective  force,  and  have  maintained  a 
regular  organization  as  such.  On  the  night  in  question,  a  man  named 
John  Jenkins,  said  to  be  a  native  of  London,  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
committing  a  heavy  robbery.  He  was  at  once  brought  before  the  organizt'd 
committee  alluded  to,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  The 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect  the  same  night,  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cited multitude  of  citizens  ;  and  when  the  sun  arose,  it  shone  upon  the 
dead  body  of  the  burglar  dangling  from  the  comer  of  a  building  on  the 
public  square. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

At  the  memorable  session  of  Congress  of  1851,  a  bitter  contest  sprung 
up  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico — or  rather  the  military  government 
appointed  by  the  United  Slates— as  to  the  boundaries  between  tiicm. 
lexas  maintained  her  right  to  an  important  strip  of  territory,  including 
Santa  Fe,  while  the  government  considered  it  a  portion  of  New  Mexico. 
The  representatives  of  Texas  in  Congress  manifested,  early  in  the  session, 
a  disposition  to  settle  the  matter  antf  yield  her  claim  upon  the  reception 
of  a  certain  sum,  upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise.  When  that 
measure  failed,  however,  the  contest  was  renewed  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  and  matters  even  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  Governor  of  Texas  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  avowing  the  determination  of  Texas  to  maintain 
her  claims  "at  all  hazards,"  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  raise  a  vol- 
unteer army  to  act  as  occasion  might  require.  Meanwhile,  however,  a 
separate  measure  passed  Congress,  and  became  a  law,  amicably  adjusting 
the  whole  matter  and  permanently  fixing  the  boundaries. 

The  line  of  this  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  the  100th  paral- 
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lei  of  longitude  with  latitude  36  deg.  30  m.,  and  thence  runs  due  west,  on 
said  parallel  of  latitude,  to  longitude  103  ;  thence  south,  along  said  meri< 
dian  of  longitude,  to  latitude  32 ;  thence  west,  along  said  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, to  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  southerly  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  therefore,  may  be  thus  bounded :  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  the  Colorado  river,  where  the  boundary  line  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico  crosses  the  same ;  thence  easterly  with  the  same 
boundary  line  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  thence  following  the  main  channel  of 
said  river  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
thence  east  with  said  degree  to  its  intersection  with  the  one  hundred  and 
third  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence  north  with  said  de- 
gree of  longitude  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Siern;  Madre  ; 
thence  south  with  the  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude ;  thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  its  intersection  with 
the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1850,  Col.  John  Monroe,  the  military  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  legal  electors  to  re- 
turn delegates  to  a  Convention  to  be  holden  at  Santa  Fe,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution,  and  petitioning  Congress 
for  admission  mtn  the  Union  as  a  stale.  This  was  the  first  political  action 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  after  its  cession  to  the  United  States.  A 
delegate,  the  Hon.  Hugh  N.  Smith,  was  chosen  to  repiesent  the  territory 
in  Congress.  That  body,  as  we  have  seen,  determined  upon  creating  New 
Mexico  into  a  regularly  organized  territory,  under  the  Constitution ;  and 
in  the  bill  passed  to  that  effect,  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a 
Governor,  Secretary,  Marshal,  &c.,  and  for  the  choice  of  members  to  com- 
pose a  territorial  legislature. 

Hon.  James  S.  Calhoun  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  as  Governor  of  the  territory ;  and  the  first  '  .eeting  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  held  early  in  June  last.  In  the  message  trans- 
mitted by  the  Governor  to  the  Assembly,  he  alludes  to  ''  the  difliculiy  of 
overcoming  old  ideas,  strengthened  by  years  of  subjection  to  wrongs  and 
military  tyrannies,"  and  refers  to  "  the  beneficent  results  which  may  be 
expected  to  flow  from  the  wise  and  sagacious  councils  of  the  first  Legisla- 
ture assembled  in  the  territory  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates."  A  variety  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  territory 
are  considered,  among  which  are  the  entrusting  of  criminal  and  civil  ju- 
risdiction to  the  probate  judges,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  the  adoption  of 
an  equal  system  of  taxation,  the  prohibition  of  the  immigration  of  free  ne- 
groes, and  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  policy  in  reference  to  the  Pueblo 
Indians. 

There  are  in  New  Mexico  a  great  number  of  towns,  or  '=  pueblos,"  set- 
tled cxclusively.by  civilized  Indians;  while  there  are  also  powerful  tribes 
of  wild  Indians,  whose  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants  have  been  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  and  ti  nr.  To  prevent  the  incursions  of  these 
savage  tribes,  considerable  military  force  must  be  employed,  and  their  sub- 
jection or  extermination  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  settlements  in  the  territory. 

New  Mexico  occupies  a  peculiarly  isolated  position  in  reference  to  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  It  possesses  very  few  navigable  streams,  and  conse- 
quent limited  means  of  transportation.  In  fact,  it  is  a  country  standing, 
so  to  speak,  by  itself, — an  immense  territory  containing  an  area  of  210,744 
square  miles,  with  few  settlements,  and  a  sparse  population.  The  nearest 
settlements  to  the  West  are  those  about  the  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  ;  the  town 
of  Chihuahua  is  distant  from  the  most  southern  settlement  uf  New  Mexico 
420  miles,  and  most  of  the  intervening  country  is  desert,— the  traders  being 
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mually  from  thirty  to  forty  days  transporting  loads  rrom  Santa  Fe  to  Chi> 
huahua  ;  to  the  east,  the  nearest  settlement  is  Fort  Leavenworth,  distant 
873  miles ;  and  the  distance  to  the  nearest  port  on  the  gull  is  about  one 
thousand  miles. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  territory  is  made  up  of  desert  wastes.  "  Its 
extreme  aridity  of  soil,''  says  a  writer,  "and  the  consequent  deficiency 
in  water,  must  ever  prevent  its  being  thickly  settled.  The  valley  of  the 
Del  Norte  is  fertile,  but  of  very  limited  extent ;  and  the  other  portion  of 
the  province  is  coriipari. lively  velueless  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view." 
Even  in  the  most  favored  spots,  the  crops  have  to  be  watered  artificially. 

The  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  says  Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  ''Narrative,"  ii 
generally  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  wheat,  beans, 
and  pumpkins.  The  wheat  produced  is  sometimes  of  a  very  excellent 
quality.  The  valley  of  Taos  also  ranks  among  the  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  territory.  Here  also  wheat  and  corn  are  raised  in  good  crops. 
There  is  said  to  be  little  timber  in  New  Mexico,  except  in  the  mountains 
and  along  the  water  courses,— the  table-lands  being  generally  all  open 
prairie. 

Yet  New  Mexico  is  not  without  her  natural  resources.  These  consist 
In  pasturage  and  mines.  The  former  of  these,  indeed,  constitutes  her 
chief  source  of  wealth.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  "  Commerce  of 
the  Prairies,"  remarks : 

"By  far  the  most  important  of  the  indigenous  products  of  the  soil  of 
New  Mexico,  is  its  pasturage.  Most  of  the  high  table-lands  afford  the 
finest  grazing  in  the  world  ;  while  for  want  of  water,  they  are  utterly  use« 
less  for  most  other  purposes.  That  scanty  moisture  which  suffices  to  bring 
forth  the  natural  vegetation,  is  insufficient  for  agricultural  production, 
without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The  grass  being  rarely  nipped  by  the  frost 
until  the  rains  are  over,  it  cures  upon  the  ground,  and  remains  excellent 
hay — equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  which  is  cut  and  stacked  from  our 
western  prairies.  Although  the  winters  are  rigorous,  the  feeding  of  stock 
is  almost  unknown  in  New  Mexico.  Nevertneless,  the  extensive  herds 
of  the  country,  not  only  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  of  mules  and  horses,  gen- 
erally maintain  themselves  in  excellent  condition  upon  the  dry  pasturage 
alone  through  the  cold  season,  and  until  the  rains  start  up  the  green  grass 
the  following  summer." 

The  value  of  the  mines  in  New  Mexico  ccinnot  at  present  be  accurately 
estimated.  That  there  are  mines  of  considerable  extent  is  well  known; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  several  years,  although,  in  conse- 
quence chiefly,  no  doubt,  of  the  character  of  the  class  ef  laborers  by  whom 
the  work  has  been  prosecuted,  the  yield  has  been  limited  in  quantity,  and 
in  most  cases  has  hardly  repaid  the  labor  of  working.  Still  they  desnrve 
to  be  classed  among  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  what  devel- 
opments of  wealth  from  this  source,  time  and  a  mote  energetic  population 
may  not  bring  to  light,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  population  of  the  territory,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was 
61,574  ;  the  number  of  farms  6,715.  During  the  year  1849-50,  (he  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  1,157.  The  chief  localities  of  New  Mexico  are  Bernal- 
lia,  with  7,752  inhabitants;  Rio  Aribi,  10,668  inhabitants;  Santa  Ana, 
4,656 ;  Santa  Fe,  7,713  ;  San  Miguel,  7,071 ;  Taos,  9,057  ;  Valencia,  14,207. 

In  New  Mexico,  there  obtains  a  species  of  servitude  called  peonage. 
This  continued  'o  exist,  even  after  the  abolition  or  prohibition  of  slavery 
by  Mexico  in  all  its  territories ;  and  is  still  recognised  under  the  present 
order  of  things.  The  peons  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, who  enter,  for  a  consideration,  into  a  limited  agreement  of  service, 
and  for  the  time  are  bound  by  the  wishes  of  their  masters.  The  relations 
between  these  parties  forms  a  topic  in  Gov.  Calhoun's  message.  These, 
he  says,  "  should  be  distinctly  defined,  each  should  understand  their  re- 
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Rpective  obligations,  and  appropriate  remedies  for  a  violation  of  them, 
upon  the  part  of  either,  should  be  provided." 


UTAH,  OR  DESERET. 

The  Territory  of  Utah  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Slate  of  Califor- 
nia ;  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Oregon  ;  on  the  east  by  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  on  the  south  by  latitude  37  degrees. 

The  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  organization  of  this  territory,  and 
also  that  of  New  Mexico,  expressly  stipulate  that  when  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  states,  they  shall  be  admitted  tvith  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
constitutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  They  may 
each  be  divided  into  two  or  more  territories,  should  Congress  so  determine  ; 
or  any  portion  of  either  or  boiii  of  them  may  be  attached  to  any  other 
Slate  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
tiiime  authority. 

The  stale  of  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  (latitude  42)  Oregon 
Territory,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  and 
on  the  east  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  latitude  42  with 
longitude  120,  thence  running  somberly  along  said  meridian  of  longitudo 
lo  latitude  39  ;  thence  southeasterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  river  Colora- 
do at  the  point  where  it  intersecta  latitude  3"),  thence  down  the  middle  of 
tiie  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Mexican  houndiiry. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  of  California  occupies  all  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Oregon  to  Mexico,  some  800  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  probably  250  miles.  The  Territory  of  Utah  lies  between  the  .^lale  of 
California  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  but  extends  southward  only 
to  latitude  37.  Soutli  of  that  parallel,  the  Territory  o*'  New  Mexico 
extends  to  the  Stale  of  California.  Utah  is,  therefore,  bounded  souih  and 
east  by  New  Mexico. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  population  of  this  Territory  consists  chiefly 
of  Mormon  emigrants  from  the  Slates,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Joe  Smith 
»nd  the  destruclion  of  tiie  temple  at  Nauvoo,  took  their  departure  for  the 
Territory  of  Deseret,  where  they  have  founded  a  flourishing  cclony,  under 
ilie  guidance  of  their  leader,  IJrigliam  Young,  the  successor  of  Smith. 
Voung,  on  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government,  was  appointed 
(Jovernor,  by  President  Fillmore  ;  thus  holding  the  civil  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual control  over  his  people. 

During  the  discussions  relative  to  the  territories,  which  took  place  in 
(-■ongress  in  the  summer  of  ISoO,  it  became  desirable  to  elicit  as  much 
information  as  possible  in  relation  to  them  ;  and  Dr.  Bernishel,  the  a^ent 
of  the  people  of  Deseret,  who  was  in  Washington  at  that  time,  in  atten- 
dance upon  Congress,  contributed,  in  comiiiunicaiicns  to  members  of  that 
body,  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  territory  of  Utah  ;  which, 
as  being  more  reliable  than  anything  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  source, 
we  shall  present  in  a  condensed  form,  to  the  readers  of  these  pages. 

He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  so  called.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  about  five  hundred  miles  long,  east  and  west,  by  two  hundred 
and  EEventy-five  in  breadth,  north  and  south.  It  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plored ;  but,  so  far  as  it  has  been,  a  portion  of  it  is  found  to  ..onsist  of  arid 
and  sterile  plains  ;  another,  of  undulating  table  lands,  and  a  third  of  ele- 
vated mountains,  a  few  of  whose  summits  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snow.  Some  portions  of  the  Basin  abound  in  rich  and  nutritious  grasses. 
There  are  within  its  limits  many  streams  and  lakes,  and  of  the  latter  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  is  about  seventy  miles  ia 
length,  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  in  breadth.    Its  waters  are  a  saturated 
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Kulutiun  uf  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt ;  and,  when  low,  coiiHidcrnble 
quauliiic'8  of  it  nre  pnripitated  to  the  bollotn  of  the  lake,  or  rather  are 
there  crystallized.  No  living  creature  can  exist  in  this  lake.  A  remarka- 
bio  species  of  volcano  is  to  be  found  on  its  borders.  Ii  is  composed  of  inuil 
and  covers  several  acres.  The  mud  is  raised  up  into  cones,  from  whicli 
steam  and  water  issue,  in  some  instances,  ten  or  tifieeii  feel  into  the  air, 
with  a  loud  noise.  One  of  these  cones  ejects  hot  and  cold  water  at  siiort 
intervals.  From  others,  the  hot  mud  is  occasionally  thrown  out  in  every 
direction,  with  great  force. 

A  Htrikini;  feature  in  the  topography  of  this  resfion  is,  that  none  of  the 
streams  or  lakes  have  any  visilde  outlet  either  to  the  Atlantic  or  I'acillc 
(Jcean,  but  either  lose  themselves  beneath  the  soil,  or  disappear  durinc;  the 
♦severe  drouijhts  to  which  the  country  is  subject ;  for,  accordiiifj  to  another 
authority,  it  seldom  raiiir.  here  between  April  and  October,  except  upon 
(he  high  mountains,  where  thunder  showers  are  frequent  in  summer  iiiul 
snow  storms  in  winter. 

Dr.  Bernhisel  is  of  opinion,  that  no  portion  of  that  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try between  the  (Jrcat  Basin  and  the  Ilocky  Mountains  is  inhahitalile,  cx- 
centin?  the  valley  of  the  Uintah,  and  perhaps  that  of  Green  river.  Tlie 
valleys  known  in  the  (Jreat  H.\sin,  are  (Jrcat  Salt  Lake  valley,  Hear  Itiyrr 
valley,  Utah  valley,  V'oab  valley,  South  valley,  Sevier  valley,  and  Saiul 
Pilch  valley.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  which  is  much  the  lariji'st,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  tifleen  to  one  hui;dred  and  twenty  miles  lout;, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  broad,  but  the  Salt  Lake  occupies  the  greatir 
part  of  the  northern  portion  of  it.  The  surface  of  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley is  level,  but  ascends  gently  on  either  side  towards  the  mountains.  'I'lie 
ciiaracler  of  the  bi.'st  soil  in  the  valleys  that  are  inhabitable  is  as  follows : 
one  |)ortion  of  it  is  a  ve<Tc>table  loam,  another  a  marly  loam,  and  a  thin] 
a  gravelly  stratum,  containinir  a  silicia.  The  latitude  of  Great  Salt  City 
is  10  de<j.  15  iiiin.  4t  sec.  North.  Its  altitude  is  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  climate  is  milder  and  drier  in  general  than  it  is  in  the  same 
parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  other  valleys  have  a  general  rtscin- 
biance  to  the  (Jreat  Salt  Lake  valley,  except  that  they  are  much  stniillir 
— South  valley  being  thirty  miles  lonjj  by  twenty  broad,  L'tah  valley  aliout 
tiixty  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  Sand  Pitch  valley  some  forty  or  hity  long 
and  perhaps  twenty  wide. 

The  oilier  authoriiy  (pioted  above,  (.Mr.  Erastus  Snow,  from  the  Sail 
Liilce  Citv),  says,  in  relation  to  timber,  that  the  wh(jle  country  is  iilinost 
entirely  Jestitute  of  that  article.  A  little  may  be  I'ound  on  the  sides  ol 
some  of  the  high  rocky  mounlains,  and  on  the  "canons"  or  deep  gor;:es 
of  the  mountains  whence  issue  the  mountain  streams.  On  the  table  lands, 
the  unrlulaling  plains,  and  the  isolated  hills,  there  is  none.  There  are, 
however,  small  groves  of  cotton  wood  and  box  elder  on  the  bottoms  ol 
some  of  ihe  principal  streams. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  Indian  corn,  are  the  chiil' 
agricultural  products;  and  all  the  garden  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  .Midillc 
and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  are  produced  in  gceat  perfection.  Coi- 
ion,  sugar,  and  rice,  are  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  region  des- 
cribed ;  tobacco  and  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced  in  limited  ()uantities, 
Only  a  few  portions  of  the  valleys  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  upon 
the  rest  but  limited  crops  can  be  raised,  as  artihcial  irrigation  in  agricul- 
ture is  indispensable  to  success. 

The  population  of  Deseret,  in  the  early  part  of  isr)0,  was  estimated  at 
about  fifteen  thousand  persons,  located  principally  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah, and 
Sand  Pitch  valleys ;  thrcu-fourihs  of  whom  are  natives  of  our  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  ;  a  small  portion  are  from  our  Southern  States, 
and  the  rest  emigrants  from  Europe.  The  population  has  since  no  doubl 
largely  increased  by  emigration,  the  number  of  emigrants  annually  being 
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from  two  to  three  thousand.  Dr.  ncrnhisci  thinks  the  inhabitable  rortioni 
of  tiiG  (ircal  Hasin  enpable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  ;  as  stated,  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
territory  are  nearly-  or  nlto!;ether  uninhabitable. 

A  description  ot  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  ns  given  by  Dr.  B.,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  n  gentle  declivity,  near  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Utah  outlet,  or  the  river 
Jordan,  and  about  twenty-five  southeast  of  the  lake  whose  name  it  bears. 
There  is  a  beautiful  stream  running  through  the  town,  called  "  City  creek." 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  rather  extensive  scale  ;  the  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  nnd  all  of  them  are  eight  rods  wide.  Each  lot 
contains  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  each  s(|uare  eif^ht  lots.  There 
arc  four  public  s(|uares  in  the  city.  The  greater  part  ot  the  houses  are 
small,  but  commodious,  and  in  general  constructed  of  "ailobts,"  or  sun> 
dried  brick.  Among  the  public  buildings,  are,  a  house  for  public  worship, 
a  council-house,  and  a  bath-house,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  an- 
other temple,  larger  nnd  more  magnificent  than  that  formerly  built  at 
Nauvoo.  The  city  is  divided  into  nineteen  wards,  in  some  of  which,  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  li.'s  communicating  his  information,  school-houses  had 
been  erected,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  one  in  each  ward  to  be 
sustained  at  the  |iublic.  expense.  The  schools  in  operation  were  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  besides  the  ordinary  branches.  Mathematics,  Latin, 
lireek,  Freni'h,  and  (!erman,were  taught  in  them. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  Deseret,  Dr.  B.  was  unable  to 
state,  but  it  was  very  lariro.  considering  the  short  time  since  the  (irst  settle- 
ment was  made,  lie  speaks  of  one  field  which  contained  six  thousand 
one  humlrcd  and  sixty-seven  acres,  nnd  the  fence  around  which  was  about 
lifteen  miles  iu  length. 

TluTc  is  a  printing-press  in  the  valley  ;  ae  early  as  1850,  there  were  four 
grist  mills  and  six  saw  mills  in  successful  op'jraiion,  while  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  |iaper  mill,  and  also  to  manufacture  linen  and  woolen 
riolbs  snllicient  for  home  consumption  ;  and  in  July,  1851,  intelligence  was 
received  of  a  project  of  n  rail-road  soon  to  be  built.  Dr.  H.  disabuses  the 
public  mind  ot  an  impression  tiiat  exists,  that  property  is  held  in  common 
m  Deseret.  This,  he  says,  is  a  great  error, — every  man  holding  his  pro- 
perly ill  his  own  right.  These  settlements  being  on  the  highway  to  Cali- 
i'ornia,  tens  of  thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  (ind  therein 
a  place  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs,  as  well  as  to  recruit  their  animals  and 
stores  of  jjtovisions  previous  to  entering  the  deserts  on  their  onward 
journey. 

Many  defamatory  reports  have  been  spread  abroad  in  relation  tothe  Mor 
mons  and  their  leader,  \'oung,  and  recent  events  would  seem  to  show  that 
ihey  have  not  been  misrepresented.  The  Judges  of  the  territory  of  Utah, 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  government,  have  returned 
to  the  States,  and  in  an  ollicial  communication  made  by  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent, reveal  a  state  of  affairs  in  that  territory  of  a  most  surprising  character. 
They  were,  it  appears,  totally  unrecognized  in  tlieiroflicial  capacity,  by  tho 
.Mormons,  were  treated  with  the  grossest  indignities,  and  virtually  forced 
to  leave  the  territory  for  their  own  personal  safety.  They  represent  Young 
and  his  followers  as  proclaiming  the  most  treasonable  sentiments  against 
the  federal  government,  and  as  having  seized  and  squandered  tiie  money 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  oJ  the  interests  of  the  territory.  Added 
to  all,  they  describe  a  condition  of  morals  existing  among  the  Mormons,  of 
the  vilest  and  most  reprehensible  character.  The  subject  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
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TIIK  TUKAHUUY  OF  UlSToPY. 

STATISTICS. 

POPULATION    or    THK    WOHI.I)— 704,000,000. 


POPULATION  OF  COUNTRIES. 


nrlilih  Aniarlca. 


ITnlM  BUUt,  (about) 34,000,000 

Mailcn 7,000  (KM) 

nimliniiilii 3,000.000 

We»l  Inilloi a.OOC.OOO 

Brazil 5.000  (100 

Guiana !2.V).0(I0 

Vanazuela 1.000,000 

New  (iranaUa l,Hno.(MK) 

Rquadnr 700,000 

Pern 1,(«)0,IHK) 

Chill I  .'iOO.OOO 

Buanoa  Ayrei I,H00,0(KI 

I'araguay S.W.000 

BollTla 1 .5110,000 

Uftint  Urllitin,  (Hhuut) HlMXXI.OOO 

RuMla  In  Kumpe .'.4.000.000 

"      "    Aula 7.000,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 4.3(N).0O0 

Denmark 'J.I50.0(H) 

Franca 3I.OiK).00O 

B«l|iuin 4,'J3U.()00 


9,000,000. 

Iliilland )l,84.j,O>0 

rruKriln I  t.800.UUt 

Auxrln ',15  OOO.my) 

Hwllzerlnnd f  .;<'    'ii  4 

Kiily MI.MAMJiit 

Turkey lO.OOO.OilO 

(Iroece HIO.OOO 

PiirtUKul 3,40(1  oon 

H|ialn l<i,00O,(l(NI 

llnvaria  . . , 1,31'"  OOii 

Haxiny I,(>".0()0 

llnniivcr I  ,(171I.0(H| 

WIrlciiiMrg l.iilOOiiu 

Bailnn I.'JIO.OIK) 

«;hlna 90O.(Hi'i (Mw 

Jaimn I'.MNMKKin 

Turkey  In  Aila l'J.0l'4).U0U 

Penlii rj.(NNMIliO 

India 15«,()()().(K)n 

Autlmlla  and  Van  Dienian'ii  l.itnd. .  'riO.OHII 

AlrIca,  (<u|i|M»ed) OO.OOO.WM 


POPULATTON  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  ANF- 
TERRITORIES  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


CiNlltl, 
1850. 

Maine .'<H3  0IH.. 

Kew  ilamiHliIre  ...   3I7.0UU.. 

Vemionl 3H,3*J., 

Mauachuiritii 0U4,ii(15.. 

Rhode  Island 147543.. 

connficiic.iit :ni.n47.. 

New  Vcirk S.OOR.HIH. . 

New  Jersey 4H;i,3m.. 

rennsylv.Mila 'J,3l4.t(07. . 

Ilelawnro 00,407.. 

Maryland 57.VI50.. 

DIsLufCuliiuiUln...      5!,(I70. . 

Virginia l,4',!l,Hfl3.. 

Norlh  Carolina....    hOH.KTO.. 
South  Carolina...     6(IH.'J47.. 

Ceorgia Hm.7'20.. 

Florida 80.459.. 

Alabama 770,001.. 


CaHHim, 
1H4(I 
4TO1W1. 
*t4.574. 
'JOI.HM. 

7:r7,fl!i9. 

MlLX. 

.    3i(l« 
.      9,411 
.     10.212 
.      7.5(10 
.       1,340 
.      4.704 
.    4(i.()r'.'i 
.      H.S.H) 
.    44  000 
.      2.120 
.     I3,9.'i0 
(■.3 
.     04.000 
.    4:iHfl0 
.    '.'f  JIK) 

.     ••-M.'O 

Mlimiinipiii 

Tennesucii 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

CmtiTa, 
IH50 

(105  4HH. 
.1,000  213. 
.    D'J.3,.H4. 
.l,«m,940. 
.    »90,23«. 
.    4».MM1. 
.   85.5,31)4. 
.    305  5:18. 
.    192217. 
.    682.907. 
.    198,790. 
.    523,IH)4. 
.    200,000 
.    1(<0,0()0. 

o,on. 

BI.574. 
80.000. 

11  ;<•!( 

Ckniii'ii, 

IHIO. 

37.V(ul. 
.  829,210. 
.  779.8  JH. 
.I,5I9,4(!7. 
.  085.800. 
.  212.209. 
.  470.183. 
.  30.945 
43.111. 

3KI.7fl2. 
.  ir7..'i74. 
.    3.V2,4II. 

.(C«tlllllll(l 

•'^m  IKK 

Mii.r» 

47.I.-II 

.    4.-..3-J2 

.    4i).'^ 

.    39  904 

lOH.KlO. 

Indiana 

,    :13,H» 

309  093. 

S.I'.'H  Oil . 

373  300. 

i,7i4.o:w. 

7H.I07. 

MIchlKan 

Illinois 

Wliconilu  

loWH 

Missouri    

.    .'Ki.211 
.Vi,|i).-i 
.'kMIJI 
.'ill.'.M  1 

ii7  ;iHii 

4(->0.3:i'i. 

:i3.745. 

1,2.19.797. 

753,419. 

5g4.:nM. 

ArkansHii 

UiuUlunii 

Ti'xn  

('ulUornlii 

Mln«!tot»i  territory 
VsvMiUco    " 
i  li.li 

5il!IN 
.    4U.4:il 

)2j:i,(in(i 

I88.BH1 
.    KI.OIXI 

0UI.3W. 

54.477. 

590,750. 

.(eilluLitc 

210.744 

lilH7,iei 

34l,4li;i 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  CON.L.ii:JING  ;>0,000  INHABITANTS,  AND 

UPWARDS. 


Portland Me... 

Boaloa Mass. 

Lowell " 

Sprlnffleld '■    . 

Providence R.  I.. 

New  Haven  ...CI... 

New  York N.Y. 

Brooklyn "  . 

Albany "  . 

Buflalo "  . 

Rocheiter "  . 

WUIlamiburf..    "  . 

Troy "  . 

ByracoM "  . 

Nawuk N.J. 


1850.  1840 

.  30  819 I.V218 

.i:i8,788 93,383 

.  38,904 20.7Uti 

.  21,003 10.985 

,  41,513 23,171 

,  82,539 14.890 

.515,394 312.712 

,  («,850 30,233 

.  50,771 33,721 

.  40,366 18.213 

.  36,561 30.191 

.  30,786 5.080 

.  88,785 19,334 

.  88,S3S 6,503 

,  38,885 88,333 


PatoMon N.  J.. 

IMiihidi'lpliiii,  ..Pn... 

Riilliiuore Md  .. 

Washington,  ...l>.  C. 

Hlchuiond Va .. 

Charleston B.  C. 

Havnnnah Ua .. 

Mobile Ala. 

Louisville Ky.. 

Cincinnati Ohio. 

Detroit Mich 

Chicago III... 

Mllwaukle Wis. 

at.  liouls Mo.. 

^ew Orleans... La .. 


18.10.  IHIO 

.  21,341 7,.'i9() 

.409,3.'V3 258,(05 

.109  013 102.113 

.  40.001  83.364 

.  27,483 20.153 

.  42,800 41.137 

.  27,841 11,214 

.  30,513 12,C7« 

.  43,317 21,210 

.110,108 46,382 

..81,057 9,102 

.  38,360 4,471) 

.  80.038 1,700 

.  83,744 18,46» 

.119,283 I03,l»] 
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TUK  TKKASUKY  OK  HISTORY. 


UKCIUIATIONS  OF  THE  ?^f«IT  OFFICF 


i 


LK'I'I 


rOSTA(  '■ 


,    .  il.SOOMI 

..  MOP'Vun') 

...  1..'     ■  1 

...  !<l,Hl>,.<-t 

. ..  in.oon.uio 

HHI.OUO 
. . .     3,400  IMP 

. ,.  I'J.iKXMioo 

...      S,»-V(1«J 

.  .    i,nH',ooo 

...  1,(179,000 
...  1,610000 
...     1.910,000 

..  900.01  H I  OtIO 

. .  I'j.um  mm 

....  I'.>.0(M),UOO 
, ...   I'i.lHKt.OtIO 

. , .  llio.ooo.iMin 

ul . .  'J.'iO.OHO 
. . .  .  00,UK),(H)l 


TF.S  ANF. 


NiirH,   ( 

^41   iKK 

■*I0 

Mii.rs 

,">.(•.,•.  1.. 

47.1.".! 

.".V-'IO., 

4.-,.3iJ 

;o.HM. 

4i).,'>no 

UMtn.. 

•.».'.H-.4 

W.MKl. 

m.HW 

I'i.'iW. 

.w.'jn 

m.iKi. 

,MU".'i 

;«).04i 

.wit:! 

45  111. 

.'Ul.'.lll 

rtl.Tll'J. 

ca.'.iHii 

W..'-.74. 

iilW 

.M.U\. 

.  4«,4:ii 

lliiialnl)iiJ:Mino 

,* 

IKH.fldI 

.  xi.m 

.  'ilU.144 

StIllllIC 

I.1H7,!«1 

.  341,45:1 

.NTS,  AND 


IHtO 
7,.">9fi 
i25H,Kl2 

lo-wia 

23.364 
20.  IM 
,  41,IJ7 
,  11,214 
.  19,67S 
,  21,210 
,  4fl,3lS 

.  9,m 

.  4,4T» 
.  1,700 
.  15,4«« 
.102,193 


RnlM  »f  Ptitagt  itiiu     thi  del  tf'U  March,  Irt.'il. 


DIHTANUKH  INl.AKU 


I  liiiH  nne 
III.      oz. 


NntoT«r3000  mllei,  if  prrpaiJ 3 

"             "        "       it  unpaid .,  5 

()r*r  3000  miloa,  ir  prr;iaiii n 

'•             "          If  niiBniiJ lu 

To  nr  Trum  Canaili  niid  llrilluli  N.   Am.  Provlnrna,  mil  1,     r  30011  ijillfi, 

prepnj/ment  ppttonai |  JO 

Tour  t'riiiii  ('snudA  and  Urltl*li  N.  Ahi.  I'ruv  ,  ovi-r  3000  iiilli-m,  |>ri'|iityinvnl 

upllonftl IJ 

Drop  IfilUrii  or  Inltnrs  not  tu  b«  iimllcd | 

Adverllaed  latter*,  In  ndilltiiin  tu  rrK>'l»r  |><mlii|i« I 

lititiera  dellvvriHl  by  eiirrli<r«,  nover  to  rrrrril  twii  r»nti  micli          I 

Way  InlUtra,  audi  iia  nrii  (Ivvn  to  mail  rarrior*,  In  iidclllinn  Ui  |i«     iKe, ...  1 
HK,\  I.K'ITK.Ilrt,  III  vltoU  »r  in  pnrl- 

Niit  ovfir  2.,V)0  iiillm,  |irR|iiiyniciil  tri]uiri'ii,  exci-pl  to  German  Hi  >i(r) 10 

(Wi<r2.S00  niiliia 80 

tjliip  Itittera.  iiraiicli  ui  iirfl  unrrli'd  by  Klcitiiihiiat  nr  alilp  iii'iiiora,  li   nddl 

linn  III  IHlatHKII 3 
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rillNTF.I)  MATTKU. 

fftMtpnptrt  mi    ptriihlUiilt  rrgulnrhi  tiilitrnhnl   fur,  not  rictfdii.      three  vuneei  in  Uligkt- 
patlage  puiil  i/uarlrrly  in  ailvaitee. 


DlrrrANCKS. 


Niii  ovpr  50  milna,  per  quarlfr 

Dvnr  50  and  mil  nvrr  300  iiill».<,  por  quarter 

liver  300,  and  not  ovvr  IO(W  nilli>a 

Over  1000,  and  not  iivpr  yiXM  inlli>» 

()T(>r  :iOOO,  and  not  over  4000  miles 

(Ivrr  4000  inilea,  |ier<]uartur 


\Tonkly  impera  frae  or  pmliijc  In  lli*'  cuunly  where  piiblUlird. 


TUAN8IKNT  MATTKU. 

F,f%hrtu\ng  Jfklf»pnptrs  and  Maffazinft  not  smt  to  rr^^ular  Subscrihrrs,  nt>tik$,  Circulari, 
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A  *«l«tf  of  d«tklls  In  tlio  bill  relate  to  the  piiatnl  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
ttffMtriu,  which  wo  do  not  deem  essenllai  'jo  bo  Introduced  hare. 


( 


AaSNTS  WANTED 


) 


TO  CIUCiri.A  TB 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

TiiK  sroat  jxipiilririty  iif  this  work,  n%  well  n%  lis  Intrinsic  inGrits  mid  it*  r'iiii|ilcto  ndaption  to  tho 
public  wnnis  prtMents  Indiicuinent*,  tii  i>nter|irl!<iii|;  yntinK  men  of  liusincss  huliits  nnd  good  aiUlrnss, 
to  net  in  Agents  for  llio  muiio,  mrely  mot  Willi  in  sul)scri|)tion  books. 

No  |min»  or  expense  lias  hiinn  s|):iri!d,  In  nny  depiirlnieiit,  to  ninko  It  at  once  uspfnl  iind  ntlractivc, 
^nd  the  rvreedinc  low  price  lit  wliich  it  Is  nirordcd,  pluccs  this  grunt  work  within  the  reach  uf  the 
hiinihlesl  citizen. 

.^'ot\villl^tll^din(!  i)ilt  a  -inmll  portion  of  iho  country  has  been  canvassed,  already  fifty  thousand 
n  uiii's  h:ivo  been  enrolle{|  for  the  book,  and  the  agents  in  the  dill'eront  parts  of  the  United  mates 
ami  (.'anada  are  daily  addini;  lari-e  iiiiiiiliors  id'  Ibti  Intrlliuenl  of  ail  classes,  for  tlie  work. 

Tliis  rapid  and  liiiiiiensc  xalo  furnishes  the  best  coiiiiiicnt.iry  upon  its  Intrinsic  value  and  adml 
riliie  adaptation  to  the  public  wants. 

AKentH  will  not  bo  rei|niriid  to  canvass  territory  previously  occupied,  (unless  they  chooue,)  and  nil 
1>  I'iks  not  sold  may  be  returned  at  prices  oriKiiially  cliarKed,  if  In  good  condition. 

Ilelni!  connected  with  the  exlensive  |iulilisliini!  house  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Itrothers,  New  York, 
I  supply  Aeents  with  their  pnlilic-atioas  at  their  regular  wholesale  prices.  I'ersons  wishing  to 
eiuliark  as  AKonts,  or  to  obtain  tiirilier  infnrnialion  on  the  subject,  will  call  at  the  ollice  of  the  Hub- 
Kribor,  or  address  by  mail,  post  paid, 

HENRY  BILI., 

Nbnvich,   Connecticut. 

The  following  are  a  l,nv  etlracts  I'roiii  ilie  nnaierons  recinniiiendntions  the  work  has  nlrondy 
roci'lved : 

AMitKnsr  Coi.i.KOB,  Mass. 
I  have  carefully  evaiuineil  "  Tlio  History  of  the  World,"  by  John  Iniiian,  INq.,  and  liail  it  a  work 
evhiliilins  grrat  hisi  iriral  roinarcli ;  and  it  cannot  fill  to  Im  useful  and  instructive  as  a  work  for 
ioaoral  circulation  and  1  would  therefore  recoiimicnd  It  to  all. 

I'.UWAUD  HITCHCOCK,  President. 

Horni  Hahlky  I''ai.ls,  Mass. 
I  am  jirepared  to  express  my  concurrence  in  the  remarks  of  President  Hitchcock. 
\<  a  liook  of  relereiice  or  general  history.  I   think  it  valMablo  to  all  who  may  possess  it,  and  it 
must  in  a  great  measure  snpply  the  place  of  larger  and  more  expensive  works,  which  few  fiuniii'  i 
l-el  able  to  ixisses-.  KICV.  L.  TllO.MP^U.N. 

From  I'rnf.   F.inenon,  of  .Inilovrr  (.Mass.)  Seminary. 

ANnovKR.  Feb.  3,  IB.'il. 
1  have  examined  the  "  Mislory  of  ilie  World,"  and  think  It  particularly  valuable,  especially  to 
such  as  have  noi  arcesr  to  more  extended  works  of  history  ;  and  even  to  those  who  have  such 
wr.rks.  it  will  often  be  found  .an  important  help,  as  It  brings  down  the  history  of  the  countries  to  the 
pr.  sent  lime,    .'^o  fir  as  1  have  observed,  the  author  npiM'ars  impartial.  Il.\hl'II  i:.\IKllSON. 

F.rttm  the  linltimorc  ('lipprr. 

History  or  tiik  WonT.n— This  new  work  from  the  press  of  Henry  Hill,  is  one  of  the  niosit 
in  igiiiliient  issues  for  a  loni;  time.  We  were  shown  a  copy  on  Friday,  and  were  highly  pleased 
wiih  iis  contents.  It  con<i-.is  of  uvo  royal  octavo  v.iliimes.  embellished  with  'lO  splendid  engravings, 
and  eiMbr,ice<  a  coinplel"  history  of  all  nations  and  prominent  events,  and  making  it  Invaluable  to 
either  the  private  or  [mbiic  libriiry. 

Fntm  the  ftroskritle  (hul)  .fiinrricnv. 

IlisTonv  OK  Till?  Woai.n  — 'I'lie  iigent  is  now  in  our  c.niniy  soiicitins  subscribers  to  Maundcr's 
History  of  ibe  World.  Wo  have  reail  tlia  work  with  interest  and  prolit.  lis  style  Is  easy,  pluln 
,siid  comprehensive. 

HvNOVRR    COLMCOE.    ImII. 

!  have  examine;!  the  llislorv  of  llie  World,  and  know  it  to  be  a  worl(  of  high  character  and 
V  line,  which  I  r\ia  cordially  rec  iminoad  lo  public  piironso;".        M.  sririliiUfi,  I'rof.  Languages. 
I'rmix  the  .Viiricich  {Conn.)  JIttrnra. 

Hisi'oiiY  OK  TiiK  Woiu.n.— A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  readin'i  public  are  already  per- 
•ooillv  aeipiaiiifd  with  Ihe  merils  oi'  the  work  eiililled  "The  Treiisiiry  of  History,  or  a  History  of 
111"  World,"  puldiiheil  by  Mr.  Henry  liill  of  this  rily.  H  has  met  wilh  a  more  e.vlensive  sale,  pro 
bihly,  than  any  other  work  of  a  similir  chiirarler  ever  Issued  iVinii  ihe  press  in  this  country  ;  and 
al  no  lime  has  the  demand  for  it  been  ureater  than  Ml  present— luimerous  ugents  being  successfully 
employed,  In  nearly  every  Slate  and  the  most  important  ciMinlies  in  the  Union,  in  Its  dissemination; 
in  short,  the  aim  has  been  to  get  up  precisely  such  a  lioirk  as  the  great  mass  of  the  jieople  want, 
and  we  congratulate  the  publisher  on  his  success.  'I'liat  we  do  not  too  highly  extol  the  work,  every 
oue  will  admit,  wlio  has  etaiiilned  It,  or  who  may  lake  the  triaible  to  do  so. 
From  tke  .VorKick  (Conn.)  Cotirirr. 

It  presents  to  us  every  age  nnil  every  nation,  and  gives  us  a  knowleilge  of  the  (treat  men  of  nnli- 
ijiiity  lis  well  as  of  iiiodern  times — seis  their  iictions,  their  achievements,  xirliies  and  faults 
beliire  us.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  this  country,  covering  even  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  California,  &c. ;  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Inman  as  the  author  of  the  same.  Is  a  sulliclenl 
Xiiaianty  for  its  correctness.  .Vs  a  whole  it  docs  honor  to  the  proprietor,  .Mr.  Henry  Iliil,  <d'  this  city 
and  Its  sale  Is  unparalleled. 

From  the  Chicn/ro  (III.)  Trihunf. 

History  of  tur  World.— The  above  Is  a  succinct  and  accurate  description  of  historical  tvenls 
from  the  date  of  the  earliest  authentic  records  down  to  the  present  time.  As  a  book  of  rcferen<;e 
K  til  •  student  .Hid  prof'ssioiial  iiiin,  as  well  as  fir  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  pursue  historical 
mi  lies  I'l  detail,  w.?  r.v;  ir.l  it  as  the  v  ^ry  best  book  that  has  fillen  under  our  observation. 


